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"JVTO  one  will  begrudge  the  President 
■'■*  the  personal  comfort  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  words  of  praise  and 
approval  which  came  to  him  from 
San  Francisco.  Whatever  his  faults, 
he  has  sustained  a  role  of  terrible 
difficulty,  and  has  undergone  with- 
out flinching  an  almost  unexampled 
strain  upon  vitality  and  endurance. 
No  one  has  had  better  title  than  he  to 
say,  with  Henley,  "My  head  is  bloody 
but  unbowed."  In  reading  Mr.  Cum- 
mings'  eloquent  tribute,  even  those 
who  hold  Mr.  Wilson  guilty  of  great 
wrong  may  well  yield  to  a  thrill  of 
sympathetic  emotion  and  suspend 
for  a  while  the  play  of  their  critical 
judgment.  So  true  is  this  that  we 
can  not  but  regret  that  the  speaker 
should  have  marred  the  effect  of  his 
moving  appeal  by  turning  from 
laudation  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  heartlessness  of 
his  opponents.  "The  Congress,"  says 
Mr.    Cummings,    "during    all    this 


period  when  the  whole  heart  of  Amer- 
ica ought  to  have  been  flowing  out  in 
love  and  sympathy,  did  not  find  time, 
amid  their  bickerings,  to  pass  one 
resolution  of  generous  import  or  ex- 
tend one  kindly  inquiry  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  President  of  their  own  coun- 
try." It  would  have  been  a  cheap 
and  easy  thing  for  Congress  to  try  to 
gain  credit  in  this  way  for  a  hollow 
show  of  "love  and  sympathy."  But 
this  would  have  been  sure  to  be  de- 
nounced as  hypocrisy  even  more  than 
silence  is  denounced  as  heartlessness. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  play  at 
once  the  part  of  an  imperious  dictator 
and  that  of  a  pitiful  invalid.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Lansing  may  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  without  expressions  of  "love 
,  and  sympathy"  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents;  the  one  thing  certain 
is  that  he  made  such  expressions 
impossible. 

\ 

/~\N  the  nomination  side,  the  salient 
^  feature  of  the  opening  days  at 
San  Francisco  was  the  rising  tide  of 
McAdoo  sentiment.  As  we  go  to  press 
the  indications  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  his  being  the  candidate.  In  that 
event  he  will  doubtless  be  charged 
with  insincerity  in  his  repeated  em- 
phatic declarations  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  put  in  nomination  at  the 
Convention.  But  that  criticism  will 
not  be  just.  Mr.  McAdoo  adopted  the 
only  line  of  strategy  that  was  open 
to  him  if  he  wished  to  be  nominated 
without  a  convention  campaign  or- 
ganized by  his  authority,  or  else  not 
at  all.  He  could  not  say  this  in  so 
many  words  without  an  imputation 
of  arrogance.  The  absence  of  any 
declaration  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  nomination  if  offered  was  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  an  assurance  that 
he  would  not  decline  it  if  it  came  to 


him.  That  the  strategy  was  highly 
efficient  is  true  enough,  but  that  it 
was  illegitimate  we  see  no  reason  for 
asserting. 

jy|R.  CUMMINGS  strikes  so  high  a 
A  note  in  his  impassioned  plea  for 
the  League  Covenant  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  in  almost  the  opening  words  of 
that  plea  he  leaves  to  the  cynic  an  op- 
portunity for  casting  a  serious  asper- 
sion upon  its  single-mindedness. 
"The  Republican  platform,"  he  de- 
clares, "reactionary  and  provincial, 
is  the  very  apotheosis  of  political  ex- 
pediency." And  in  support  of  this 
assertion  the  very  first  charge  that  he 
makes  is  that  "it  contains  no  message 
of  hope  for  Ireland."  It  looks  as 
though  "political  expediency"  were 
not  wholly  absent  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  Democratic  keynoter  and  of 
those  for  whom  he  was  the  spokes- 
man. Certainly  nothing  was  more 
distant  from  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  when 
he  was  constructing  the  framework 
of  the  League,  and  securing  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  than 
that  it  should  become  an  agency  for 
extorting  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  grant  of  absolute  independ- 
ence for  Ireland.  Yet  that  and  noth- 
ing less  is  the  objective  which  Mr. 
Cummings  must  have  in  mind  as  the 
meaning  which  his  hearers  at  San 
Francisco  will  put  upon  his  words. 
Had  he  placed  them  anywhere  else 
than  at  the  very  beginning,  the  case 
might  be  somewhat  different;  as  it 
is,  the  "political  expediency"  which 
dictated  the  placing  of  Irish  demands 
at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  ap- 
peal for  the  League  is  too  obvious  to 
need  dwelling  upon. 

LLOYD  George  recently  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Nationalist  army  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
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Pasha  was  recognized  as  a  combatant 
army,  subject  to  the  laws  of  war.  The 
Irish  will,  doubtless,  accuse  the  Brit- 
ish Premier  of  inconsistency  in  re- 
fusing to  the  Sinn  Fein  forces  what 
he  grants  to  the  Turkish  insurgents. 
Kemal's  Government  in  Anatolia,  like 
de  Valera's  Irish  Republic,  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  British.  Why, 
then,  should  the  armed  organization 
by  which  each  seeks  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  recognition  be  treated  in  dif- 
ferent ways?  The  answer  must  be 
clear  to  anyone  but  a  Sinn  Feiner. 
Though  the  Irish  Republicans  main- 
tain that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween their  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
the  acts  of  war  so-called  have,  up  to 
now,  been  little  else  than  murder  and 
incendiarism,  committed  by  irregular 
bands  whose  organized  cooperation  is 
apparent  only  in  the  simultaneous- 
ness  of  the  outrages.  Only  recently 
have  the  Irish  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  home  to  the  English  that  something 
like  a  state  of  war  prevails  in  Ireland. 
The  kidnapping  of  General  Lucas, 
who  "will  be  accorded  the  care  and 
respect  due  to  his  rank  while  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  war,"  lends  a  touch  of 
reality  to  the  fiction.  The  sacking  of 
private  houses  and  places  of  business 
at  Fermoy  by  British  soldiers,  in  re- 
prisal for  the  discomfiture  of  their 
general,  is  a  deplorable  act  of  retalia- 
tion, entirely  foreign  to  the  English 
respect  for  fair  play,  and  calculated  to 
give  to  the  event  the  significance  of 
an  incident  of  war,  which  the  Lon- 
don Government  denies  that  it  is 
waging. 

TT  is  evident  that  Mr.  Leonid  Krasin 
-"-  is  meeting  with  some  serious  ob- 
stacles in  consummating  his  negotia- 
tions in  London.  As  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  it  is  clear  that  Krasin's  real 
purpose  is  not  to  open  up  trade  rela- 
tions, which  he  well  knows  must  be 
futile,  but  to  endeavor  to  save  the 
tottering  Soviet  economic  structure 
by  disposing  of  Russian  concessions, 
mines,  oil  wells,  and  industrial  plants 
to  foreign  financiers,  and  thereby  in- 
troducing capital  and  enterprise  from 
abroad.  A  further  condition  is  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  legitimating 
the  proposed  transactions.    Oh  sober 


second  thought,  the  English  financiers 
do  not  appear  to  take  kindly  to  Mr. 
Krasin's  seductive  proposals.  They 
realize  that  even  the  lease  of  the  prop- 
erties which  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
from  their  rightful  owners  involves 
the  outlay  of  very  considerable  work- 
ing capital  and  that  this  capital  can 
not  be  amortized  in  less  than  five  or 
ten  years,  even  at  the  high  rate  of 
profit  promised.  In  the  meantime 
many  things  may  happen  and  sharp 
political  changes  occur.  Under  Bol- 
shevist instigation  the  workmen 
seized  these  properties  and  the  Gov- 
ernment then  "nationalized"  them. 
With  this  precedent  before  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  work- 
men from  seizing  them  again,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  shown  to  them  that  they 
are  held  by  foreign  capitalists.  Alto- 
gether the  outlook  for  the  success  of 
Krasin's  attempt  to  sell  Russia  is  not 
promising. 

Z^iN  July  10  expires  the  supplemen- 
^  tary  period  accorded  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment for  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  100,000  men.  A  last  attempt 
to  evade  this  condition  of  peace  was 
made  during  the  Conference  at  San 
Remo,  when  Germany  asked  to  be 
allowed  an  army  of  200,000.  On  the 
plea  that  no  answer  was  received  to 
this  request  Herr  Miiller's  Govern- 
ment pretended  that  it  had  not  been 
able  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  reduction  of  the  "Reichswehr" 
within  the  prescribed  limit.  And  the 
new  Government  formed  by  Konstan- 
tin  Fehrenbach  was  apparently  confi- 
dent that  this  pretext  sufficed  to  post- 
pone compliance  with  the  peace  pro- 
vision indefinitely,  since  its  Minister 
of  Defense  is  Dr.  Gessle'r,  who, 
in  accepting  the  post,  informed  the 
Chancellor  that  he  could  not  remain 
in  office  if  the  Entente  insisted  on  the 
reduction  of  the  regular  army.  The 
usual  objections  are  brought  for- 
ward: the  menace  of  Bolshevism, 
which  a  Reichswehr  of  100,000  men 
would  be  unable  to  repress,  and  the 
danger  of  throwing  so  many  men  on 
the  labor  market,  where  the  supply 
already  exceeds  the  demand,  it  lis 
said,  by  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Of 
the  dangers,  on  the  other  hand,  that 


might  result  from  the  upkeep  of  an 
army  twice  as  large  as  the  Entente 
will  allow,  the  German  Government 
pretends  to  be  unaware. 

/^kUT  of  their  own  mouths  they  can 
be  proved  to  be  feigning.  A 
month  ago  Herr  Bernard  Rausch,  a 
high  official  in  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense, resigned  from  his  post,  stat- 
ing that 

conditions  prevailing  at  present  in  the  De- 
fense Department  are  worse  than  ever.  There 
are,  indeed,  honest  officers  in  the  "Reichs- 
wehr," but  they  are  rare  birds  compared  with 
the  close  phalanx  of  the  consciously  hostile 
reactionary  officers.  A  large  number  of  cases 
which  were  brought  to  my  notice  have  con- 
vinced me  that,  at  this  very  moment,  a  con- 
sistent and  tenacious  action  is  on  foot  to 
eliminate  the  faithful  elements  from  the 
"Reichswehr." 

A  resolution  passed,  at  the  end  of 
May,  by  the  delegates  of  the  "League 
of  Republican  Officers,"  confirms  the 
disclosures  of  Herr  Rausch.  It  in- 
cluded, among  others,  the  demand 
"that  protection  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  members  of  the  League 
against  the  persecutions  to  which 
their  convictions  and  actions  as  Re- 
publicans make  them  subject."  As  a 
rule,  it  is  the  adversaries  of  a  regime 
who  complain  of  suffering  persecu- 
tion, but  in  the  army  of  the  German 
Republic  it  is  the  Republicans  who 
cry  for  help. 

rpHE  Ukrainian  National  Council, 
•*•  residing  in  Vienna,  has  issued 
a  protest  against  the  treaty  which 
Petlura,  as  President  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Directorium,  concluded  with  the 
Polish  Government  at  Warsaw  on 
April  22.  This  treaty,  the  Council 
claims,  is  illegal  since,  according  to 
the  Ukrainian  Constitution  of  1919, 
the  Directorium,  let  alone  its  Presi- 
dent, has  no  authority  to  conclude 
international  political  treaties.  The 
agreement  with  Poland,  moreover,  is 
highly  detrimental  to  Ukraina,  as 
it  promises  her  liberation  from  Soviet 
rule  at  the  price  of  a  territory  cov- 
ering 162,000  square  kilometers  with 
a  population  of  10,049,000,  80  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  Ukrainians.  Dr. 
Eugen  Petrushevits,  the  representa- 
tive of  East  Galicia  on  the  Direc- 
torium, has  directed  a  personal  pro- 
test against  this  surrender  of  his 
country  to   Poland.     The  people  of 
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East  Galicia  have  repeatedly  mani- 
fested their  aversion  to  becoming  in- 
corporated with  Poland.  The  Su- 
preme Council,  aware  of  this  popu- 
lar sentiment,  authorized  the  Polish 
Government  on  July  11,  1919,  to  or- 
ganize provisionally  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  province,  reserving, 
however,  to  the  inhabitants  the  de- 
cision as  to  its  international  status. 
Petlura's  agreement  with  Pilsudski  is 
an  infringement  of  this  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  also  of  the 
principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion. 

W/"HATEVER  differences  of  opin- 
"  ion  there  may  be  about  the 
choice  for  New  York's  permanent 
war  memorial,  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  there  ought  to  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  To  adopt  any 
plan  in  haste  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  crime.  There  appears  to  be 
danger  of  an  attempt  to  rush  the  de- 
cision within  the  next  few  weeks. 
For  such  action  there  can  be  no 
possible  excuse.  No  man,  however 
competent,  and  no  body  of  men,  can 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  entitled  to 
authority  until  the  whole  question  has 
been  sufficiently  canvassed  to  bring 
out  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  great 
numbers  of  qualified  persons — not 
only  artists  and  architects,  but  men 
of  culture  and  public  spirit  generally. 
No  great  historic  memorial  can  prop- 
erly be  entered  upon  without  this 
kind  of  deliberate  consideration.  Of 
the  three  projects  named  by  the 
"Mayor's  Committee,  we  have  our- 
selves expressed  an  emphatic  prefer- 
ence for  the  plan  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Hudson ;  but  neither  that  plan  nor 
any  other  should  be  adopted  in  a 
hurry,  or  without  ample  opportunity 
for  the  formation  of  the  best  judg- 
ment that  our  resources  in  knowledge, 
taste,  and  skill  make  available. 

A  SYMPOSIUM  on  the  right  to 
■**■  strike,  published  in  the  World 
Tomorrow,  brings  out  some  interest- 
ing points  of  view.  As  most  of  the 
participants  are  pacifists,  conscien- 
tious objectors,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  the  discussion  naturally  revolves 
around  the  matter  of  coercion.  The 
strike  is  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  em- 


ployer,  says   one,   and   therefore   is 
wrong.     Not  so,  says  another;  capi- 
talist industry  is  war,  "continuous, 
relentless  and  calamitous,"  while  the 
strike   is  a  temporary  cessation   of 
warfare,  and  the  striker  for  the  time 
merely  abstains  from  coercion.    Per- 
haps the  testimony  of  some  actual 
striker  as  to  his  motives  and  expec- 
tations in  quitting  work  would  have 
been  useful  at  this  point ;  but  to  have 
called  him  in  would  have  taken  the 
discussion  out  of  the  realms  of  the 
ideal  into  the  field  of  the  real.     One 
participant  renounces  economic  coer- 
cion by  censuring  the  strike,  only  to 
embrace  political  coercion  by  advo- 
cating the  formation  of  a  labor  party. 
Another  calls  attention  to  the  hereto- 
fore neglected  point  of  the  "positive 
coercion  the  man  who   remains  iat 
work  during  a  strike  is  guilty  of." 
Still  another  sweeps  all  qualifications 
to  the  winds  by  declaring  that  "from 
the  point  of  view  of  morality  every 
strike  is  right,  every  strike  is  justifi- 
able."      "Every    strike"    would    of 
course  include  jurisdictional  strikes 
(for  instance,  between  machinists  and 
brass  workers  as  to  who  should  have 
a  certain  job)  ;  policemen's,  teachers', 
firemen's,     and     soldiers'     strikes; 
strikes  because  the  foreman  wears  a 
plug  hat  or  the  superintendent  isn't 
kind  to  his  wife.    Interesting  though 
it   is,   the   value   of  this   discussion 
would  have  been  greater  if  some  of 
the  participants  had  taken  time  to 
think,  and  if  the  others  had  desisted 
from  thinking  too  much.     Between 
the  crudities  of  no  thought  and  the 
extreme  tenuities  of  over-thought  a 
rather  bizarre  effect  is  produced. 

OUCH  absurd  things  we  find  in  the 
^  papers.  Here  is  Senor  Juan  B. 
Quiroz,  a  prominent  Costa  Rican  and 
onetime  President  of  the  Republic, 
saying  in  New  Orleans  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  believe 
that  of  every  other  man  who  has  watched 
Central  American  development,  that  those 
countries  which  have  the  most  foreign  capital 
invested  in  them  are  freest  from  political 
troubles,  have  the  most  contented,  best-paid 
working  classes  and  progress  most  rapidly 
toward  better  education  and  into  other  avenues 
of  better  living. 

We  don't  know  what  the  world  is 


coming  to  when  such  grotesque  no- 
tions find  their  way  into  respectable 
print.  Does  not  every  person  rightly 
instructed  in  the  new  dispensation 
know  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
needed  by  the  undeveloped  republics 
of  Latin  America  is  foreign  capital; 
and  that  when  it  invades  such  coun- 
tries it  is  invariably  employed  in  fo- 
menting political  troubles  and  in  re- 
ducing the  free,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented working  people  to  slaves, 
grinding  them  down,  shutting  off 
their  food  supply,  depriving  them  of 
opportunities  for  education  and  even 
squeezing  out  of  them  what  education 
they  already  have  ?  He  is  a  poor  neo- 
phyte who  has  not  learned  the  lesson 
so.  The  apostles  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, when  they  read  what  Senor 
Quiroz  has  to  say,  must  feel  that  they 
have  preached  in  vain.  Of  course 
there  is  Lenin,  chief  of  a  regime 
which,  according  to  the  new  doctrine, 
is  quite  able  to  create  its  own  social 
fund  for  the  work  in  hand,  who  also 
wants  foreign  capital  for  an  unde- 
veloped country.  But  that,  as  the 
apostles  will  tell  you,  is  different. 
Foreign  capital  is  a  monster  of  fright- 
ful mien ;  only  when  it  enters  Soviet 
Russia  does  it  become  a  ministering 
angel. 

T\ULUTH  is  attempting  to  make 
"  amends  for  its  recent  lynching 
debauch  in  the  only  possible  way,  by 
the  prompt  indictment  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mob,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
identified.  The  Duluth  Police  Com- 
missioner, it  appears,  gave  absolute 
instructions  to  his  men  not  to  use  fire- 
arms in  defense  of  the  negroes  upon 
whom  the  assault  of  the  mob  was 
made.  This  order  may  have  issued 
from  a  natural  lack,  or  temporary 
loss,  of  good  judgment;  its  effect  was 
of  course  nothing  less  than  the  official 
giving  over  of  the  victims  into  the 
hands  of  their  murderers.  The  lynch- 
ing mania  is  the  one  particular  type 
of  mob  violence  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  good  especially  requires  a 
justified  assumption  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  that  lawless  violence 
will  in  all  cases  be  met  by  the  utmost 
exertion  of  every  force  which  the 
sworn  officers  of  the  law  have  at  their 
command. 
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A  Libel  on  the  American  Press 


T^HE  Nation  is  spreading  broadcast, 
in  a  handsomely  printed  circu- 
lar,   the    following    characterization 
of  the  American  press: 

Charles  Grant  Miller,  one-time  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealet,  says  that  "every 
edition  of  every  newspaper  is  tinctured  with 
lies.  .  .  .  For  five  years  there  has  been  a 
world-wide  famine  in  facts.  .  .  .  Truth 
.  .  .  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Our  army  of  thieves, 
plundering  and  profiteering  with  devilish  bold- 
ness and  activity,  have  neglected  no  seductions 
or  expense  to  make  of  our  newspapers  an 
army  of  prostitutes." 

It  is  this  disgraceful  violation  of  the  people's 
honor — of  your  honor — that  makes  unique  the 
position  of  the  Nation — a  weekly  of  liberal 
viewpoint  which  will  not  tolerate  any  compro- 
mise with  the  truth. 

One  of  our  readers,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, sends  us  the  circular,  with  the 
inquiry,  "How  much,  if  any,  of  this  is 
true?" 

There  are  thousands  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  There  may  be 
some  that  answer  this  description. 
We  can  not  therefore  say  that  the 
amount  of  truth  in  it  is  a  mathemati- 
cal zero.  But  we  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  saying  that,  as  a  characteriza- 
tion of  American  newspapers  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  any  except  the  worst,  the 
assertion  is  a  monstrous  falsehood 
and  a  wicked  calumny. 

We  say  it  is  wicked  as  well  as  false, 
because  to  make  a  false  statement 
which  creates  distrust  and  contempt, 
which  engenders  hatred  and  ill-will, 
is  wicked  even  if  the  utterer  of  the 
statement  has  no  intention  of  lying, 
but  is  simply  carried  away  by  a  de- 
lusion of  self-righteousness  which 
leads  him  lightly  to  believe  evil  of 
others,  to  accept  without  scrutiny 
wild  and  irresponsible  assertions,  or 
even  to  use  words  of  terrible  import 
without  a  realization  of  their  mean- 
ing. Not  one,  but  all,  of  these  things 
the  Nation  does  in  making  its  own 
the  words  of  this  Mr.  Miller,  "one- 
time editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer." 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  authority 
this  Mr.  Miller  is,  behind  whom  the 
Nation  entrenches  itself.  The  quota- 
tions which  the  Nation  makes  are 
from  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Miller 
which  appeared  in  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, a  weekly  trade  paper.  The  ar- 
ticles consist  in  the  main  of  sweeping 


statements  about  "publicity  agents," 
"propaganda,"  "prostitution,"  etc. ; 
but  Mr.  Miller  does  undertake  to  give 
a  few  actual  instances  of  the  general 
degradation  of  the  press.  Let  us  look 
at  one  or  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller  cleans  up  the  case  of 
Russian  Bolshevism  in  the  following 
simple  and  thoroughgoing  fashion: 

In  all  the  newspaper  pages  after  pages  of 
super-edited  stuff  that  we  have  printed  in 
America  about  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  how 
many  newspapers  have  ever  carried  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  literal  Russian  meaning  of 
the  Russian  word,  Bolshevism,  is  the  majority? 
How  many  American  editors  themselves  have 
been  permitted  to  know  this  illuminating  fact? 
All  the  voluminous,  intricate  interpretations  of 
the  Russian  situation,  costing  heavily  in  cables 
to  the  American  press,  have  only  rendered 
that  situation  utterly  unintelligible  to  us ;  when 
three  words,  "Bolshevism  means  majority," 
would  instantly  have  brought  clear  compre- 
hension to  the  mind  and  happy  relief  to  the 
heart  of  every  American. 

There  are  doubtless  many  people  in 
America  who  are  unaware  that  Bol- 
shevik refers  to  majority,  though  it 
has  been  stated  innumerable  times  in 
the  newspapers,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Bolshevik  story;  but  we 
rather  fancy  that  among  the  people 
who  do  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  Miller  en- 
joys a  unique  distinction  in  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  the  name  was 
simply  the  designation  of  the  ma- 
jority faction  in  the  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  party — the  minority  fac- 
tion being  called  Mensheviks — and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  majority  rule,  a  principle 
which  Lenin  has  consistently  and  con- 
temptuously thrust  aside. 

For  a  combination  of  ignorance, 
silliness,  and  presumption,  this  is  the 
gem  of  the  little  collection.  But  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  in  it  which 
will  stand  examination.  Take  the 
very  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Miller: 

All  through  the  period  of  the  coal  strike 
every  newspaper  conspicuously  reiterated  the 
miners'  demand  for  a  five-day  week.  How 
many  papers  printed — how  many  editors  even 
knew — the  fact  that  the  demand  was  for  a 
minimum  of  five  days  of  work? 

Probably  no  papers  printed,  certainly 
no  editors  knew,  that  the  demand  was 
for  a  minimum  of  five  days  of  work, 
for  it  was  not.  The  miners'  formal 
statement  of  their  demands  is  given 


verbatim  in  the  U.  S.  Monthly  Labor 
Review  for  December,  1919.  The 
Labor  Review  says,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  "the  paramount  provi- 
sions of  this  document  were  demands 
first  for  a  60  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages  and  second  for  a  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week."  The  miners,  in 
their  statement,  "demand  that  all 
wage  agreements  that  are  to  be  nego- 
tiated to  replace  existing  agreements, 
shall  be  based  on  a  six-hour  workday, 
from  bank  to  bank,  five  days  a  week." 
Not  a  word  is  said  abouv  six  hours, 
or  five  days,  being  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Miller's  ignorance  in  this  instance  is 
not  wholly  inexcusable,  for  a  genuine 
and  very  great  grievance  of  the  min- 
ers was  that  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year  they  had  much  less  than  five 
days  of  work  per  week.  Their  pro- 
posal for  mending  this  condition  of 
things  was  to  establish  short  days 
and  short  weeks;  and  of  course  this 
could  not  be  done  by  making  the  short 
week  a  minimum. 

We  should  be  glad  to  take  up  each 
one  of  the  instances  and  expose  either 
its  incorrectness  or  its  absurdity.  But 
one  more  example  must  suffice. 
Speaking  of  the  agitation  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  La  Follette  from  the  Sen- 
ate— Mr.  Miller,  by  the  way,  with 
characteristic  inaccuracy,  speaks  of 
impeachment,  instead  of  expulsion — 
he  says : 

The  Senate,  forced  by  the  clamor,  started 
toward  impeachment ;  and  then  it  was  found 
out  that  La  Follette  had  said,  not  that  the 
United  States  had  no  grievances,  but  that  the 
United  States  had  grievances  against  Germany. 
The  St.  Paul  papers  had  printed  the  state- 
ment as  uttered,  but  the  "no"  was  somehow 
inserted  in  a  wire  report  which  went  through- 
out the  country.  Naturally,  the  case  against 
La  Follette  suddenly  ended ;  but,  unnaturally, 
the  press  that  had  charged  him  falsely  sup- 
pressed  the   fact  in  his   favor. 

The  particular  sentence  in  La  Fol- 
lette's  speech  which  had  been  errone- 
ously printed  played  but  a  very  small 
part  in  the  charges  against  him ;  but 
the  correction,  so  far  from  being  sup- 
pressed, was  given  ample  publicity  in 
the  papers  that  were  most  opposed  to 
La  Follette.  Readers  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  had  it  con- 
spicuously brought  to  their  attention 
in  at  least  three  separate  and  distinct 
places:  in  the  statement  by  La  Fol- 
lette's  attorney;  in  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  mistake  given  out  by  the 
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Associated  Press  as  soon  as  its  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  matter ;  and  in 
an  editorial  article  fully  discussing 
the  point  and  fully  stating  the  fact  of 
the  error,  but  pointing  out  that  the 
purport  of  the  speech  was  not  mate- 
rially altered  by  the  correction  from 
no  grievances  to  grievances  which 
were  of  no  consequence. 

From  these  instances  some  notion 
may  be  gained  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  the  writer,  and  his  trustworthi- 
ness as  a  purveyor  of  facts ;  but  they 
convey  no  idea  of  the  cheap  sensation- 
alism, the  shallow  demagogy,  which 
stamps  the  whole  performance.  And 
it  is  to  this  yellow  journalist,  this 
ignorant  swashbuckler,  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  Edwin  L.  Godkin — save 
the  mark! — appeals  as  his  backer  in 
a  shameful  vilification  of  the  whole 
American  press.  Nor  is  the  circular 
above  referred  to  the  only  instance 
of  this.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Nation 
contained  an  appeal  for  "help  in  its 
fight  for  truth,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
full-page  advertisement  starting  out 
as  follows: 

Do  the  American  people  have 
to  stand  for  this? 

A  publisher  told  Charles  Grant  Miller, 
one  time  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  that  "the  best  piece  of  construc- 
tive journalism  done  in  his  paper  in 
recent  years  was  an  article  so  ably  de- 
fending the  meat  packers  against  an 
official  charge  of  having  shipped  rotten 
meat  to  soldiers  in  Texas  that  it  got  for 
him  advertising  contracts  from  the 
packers  amounting  to  $600,000." 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  made 
journalism  in  America  absolutely  unre- 
liable. The  press  today  is  foul  and  offen- 
sive; it  is  misleading;  it  is  rotten  with 
selfish  interest.  The  poison  of  propa- 
ganda has  long  since  leaked  out  of  the 
editorial  columns  and  now  contaminates 
the  news  columns. 

Here  the  Nation  does  much  more  than 
take  Mr.  Miller's  story  at  its  face 
value.  Its  italicized  comment  goes 
far  beyond  anything  that  Mr.  Miller 
says,  or  even  implies ;  but  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  For  whereas  Mr. 
Miller  plainly  states  that  it  was  the 
publisher  of  a  "leading  religious 
weekly"  who  reaped  that  wonderful 
reward  for  his  defense  of  rotten  beef 
served  to  our  soldiers,  the  Nation  sup- 


presses this  fact.  Thus  its  readers 
are  left  to  suppose,  as  they  inevitably 
must,  that  it  was  the  publisher  of 
some  great  newspaper  that  committed 
that  act  of  turpitude  and  boasted  of 
it  afterwards ;  and  they  are  expressly 
asked  to  believe  that  this  conduct  is 
typical  of  American  newspapers  gen- 
erally. That  neither  Mr.  Miller  nor 
the  Nation  notices  that  the  story  eats 
itself  up  is  not  surprising;  but  to 
the  ordinary  man  of  sense  it  must 
be  obvious  that  if  the  publication  of 
that  one  article  resulted  in  such  a 
tremendous  reward,  the  readiness  of 
newspapers  in  general  to  accommo- 
date the  "interests"  by  printing  lies 
and  by  suppressing  the  truth  can  not 
be  quite  so  complete  as  Mr.  Miller  and 
the  Nation  represent. 

We  think  it  quite  likely — as  we  in- 
dicated at  the  outset — that,  in  stigma- 
tizing the  American  press  as  it  does, 
the  editor  of  the  Nation  is  using 
words  of  terrible  import  without  a 
realization  of  their  meaning.  When 
he  says,  without  qualification  of  any 
kind,  that  "the  press  to-day  is  foul 
and  offensive"  and  that  "it  is  rotten 
with  selfish  interest,"  does  he  mean 
that  this  description  applies,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Evening  Post  under  its 
present  ownership?  Doubtless  he 
would  say  no,  that  of  course  there 
are  exceptions.  But  that  refuge  is 
not  open  to  him.  For  though  he 
might  claim  that  that  paper,  and 
others  which  might  be  named,  are  su- 
perior to  the  general  run,  he  could 
not  claim,  and  these  papers  them- 
selves would  not  claim,  that  there  is 
any  such  gap  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  newspapers  of 
good  standing  as  to  exempt  them 
from  the  terrible  charge,  if  the 
charge  be  true  of  the  others.  The 
thing  doesn't  turn  on  any  mere  little 
matter  of  degree.  What  the  papers 
are  charged  with  by  Miller  is  failure 
to  bring  out  the  truth  about  corpora- 
tion methods,  about  scandals  in  the 
private  life  of  financial  magnates, 
about  the  true  state  of  the  world  in 
general;  and  the  Evening  Post  does 
no  more  than  scores  of  other  papers 
do  in  this  direction.  If  the  papers  of 
the  country  in  general  are  sinks  of 
depravity,  then  the  Evening  Post  and 
the  Springfield  Republican  are  sinks 


of  depravity  too,  perhaps  an  inch  or 
two  less  deep  than  the  rest.  And  if  the 
Evening  Post  is  a  sink  of  depravity 
now,  it  must  have  been  a  sink  of 
depravity  when  its  ownership  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Nation;  for  surely  it  is 
neither  less  outspoken  nor  less  ener- 
getic in  its  handling  of  these  matters 
now  than  it  was  before  it  changed 
hands.  It  is  easy  for  a  loose-tongued 
"liberal"  to  brand  all  the  newspapers 
of  America  as  "foul  and  offensive"; 
it  would  be  quite  another  matter  for 
him  to  say  it  explicitly  of  any  one 
newspaper  that  stands  high  in  the 
public  esteem.  But  whether  he  says 
it  or  not,  he  either  means  it  or  is  in- 
dulging in  reckless  and  irresponsible 
calumny. 

The  newspapers  of  America  are  far 
from  perfect.  Like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, they  do  things  which  they  ought 
not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  things 
which  they  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Miller, 
sensational  and  extravagant  as  he  is, 
has  substantial  basis  for  much  that  he 
says  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  adver- 
tising interest  exercises  an  influ- 
ence on  their  conduct.  In  the  case 
of  some  newspapers  this  influence 
may  be  so  controlling  as  to  justify 
the  epithets  which  the  editor  of  the 
Nation  so  cheerfully  applies  to  the 
blackening  of  other  people's  charac- 
ter and  the  glorification  of  his  own. 
But  as  regards  the  typical  Ameri- 
can newspaper — any  newspaper  that 
plays  an  important  part  with  the  in- 
telligent public — the  charge  is  so 
grossly  false  that  one  comes  infinitely 
nearer  to  conveying  a  true  impres- 
sion of  the  case  by  saying  that  it  is 
wholly  false  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
in  some  measure  true.  The  Nation 
is  constantly  parading  and  advertis- 
ing its  exposures  of  "the  truth  about" 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  the  implica- 
tion always  being  that  what  it  pre- 
sents is  the  whole  truth.  None  of  us 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  Russia,  or 
about  corporations,  or  about  labor,  or 
about  a  score  of  other  things,  partly 
because  we  do  not  know  it  and  can 
not  know  it,  and  partly  because  the 
limitations  of  space  and  of  human 
energy  lead  us  in  great  measure  to 
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concentrate  upon  those  aspects  of  the 
truth  in  which  we  are  most  interested 
or  which  we  regard  as  of  greatest 
importance  or  value.  But  the  rest  of 
us  neither  claim  that  we  are  angels 
of  light  nor  accuse  those  who  take  a 
different  attitude  of  being  servants 
of  the  devil.  If  the  Nation  tells  the 
whole  truth  about  Russia,  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  is  singularly  free  from 
the  imperfections  which  have  beset 
all  other  governments  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time ;  if  it  tells  the  whole 
truth  about  "capitalism,"  the  existing 
order  of  society  has  not  a  redeeming 
feature.  But  indeed,  to  dispose  of 
the  Nation's  impudent  pretension  to 
the  "unique"  role  of  truth-teller,  one 
has  hardly  to  go  farther  than  its  own 
advertisement,  quoted  above.  In  so 
simple  a  matter  as  that  story  of  the 
$600,000  publisher,  it  commits  an  act 
of  suppression,  vital  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  story  for  its  purpose, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
in  the  doings  of  the  great  newspapers 
which  it  pillories.  Of  course,  it  may 
claim  that  the  suppression  was  acci- 
dental ;  but  it  can  hardly  expect  that 
charitable  explanation  to  be  accepted, 
when  the  very  act  for  which  the  char- 
ity is  invoked  is  an  act  of  reckless 
and  unsparing  slander,  directed  in- 
discriminately against  the  entire 
membership  of  a  great  calling,  and 
deliberately  intended  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  whole  people. 

The  Keynote  Speech 

TO  strike  the  keynote  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  stir  your  own  party  to 
enthusiasm,  but  to  give  the  opposite 
party  a  formidable  task  in  overcom- 
ing the  effect  you  have  produced,  is 
no  light  undertaking.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Cummings  achieved  this  object 
in  an  extraordinary  measure  is  to  be- 
stow on  his  speech  unusual  praise, 
but  no  more  than  it  deserves.  If, 
after  the  platform  has  been  adopted 
and  the  candidate  named,  the  cam- 
paign shall  assume  the  character 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  keynote 
speech  at  San  Francisco,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  that  speech  will 
in  itself  suffice  to  form  the  centre  of 
the  discussion  upon  which  the  con- 


test will  turn.  Except  for  details, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  the  force  of 
Mr.  Cummings'  contentions  or  to  the 
appeal  of  his  exhortations.  The  task 
before  the  Republican  party  in  the 
next  four  months — provided  plat- 
form and  candidate  fit  the  keynote — 
may  be  almost  completely  denned  as 
that  of  meeting  the  challenge,  of 
overcoming  the  contentions,  that  Mr. 
Cummings'  speech  presents. 

Predominating  over  all  else  is  the 
charge  that  at  the  door  of  the  Repub- 
licans must  be  laid  the  criminal  guilt 
of  having  thwarted  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, of  having  brought  to  naught 
the  noble  effort  of  President  Wilson 
to  bring  order  to  a  distracted  world 
and  usher  in  the  reign  of  universal 
peace.  That  charge  can  never  be 
made  more  effectively  than  it  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Cummings.  If  the 
accusation  as  he  puts  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully met,  there  remains  nothing 
in  the  Wilsonian  arsenal  of  which 
anyone  need  be  afraid.  Much  will 
have  to  be  said  about  it,  first  and 
last;  but  the  central  weakness  of  the 
charge  is  obvious. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  United 
States  would  have  been  a  member  of 
the  League  eight  months  ago  if  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  as  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  as  he  has 
been  for  the  exact  execution  of  his 
own  purpose  is  nowhere  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Cummings.  Yet  the  fact  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  open  to  the 
President's  defenders  to  say  that  the 
League  with  the  Lodge  reservations 
would  be  worse  than  no  League  at  all ; 
it  is  no  longer  open  to  them  to  say — 
it  has  been  impossible  for  many 
months  for  them  to  say — that  our  en- 
try under  those  conditions  was  not  de- 
sired by  the  other  Powers.  Nor  is  it 
any  longer  possible  for  them  to  as- 
sert— what  indeed  they  could  at  no 
time  truthfully  assert — that  insist- 
ence upon  substantial  reservations 
had  its  origin  solely  in  partisan  op- 
position or  personal  animosity.  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  his  view  Article  X 
is  the  heart  of  the  Covenant;  yet  no 
less  a  man  than  Herbert  Hoover, 
ardent  advocate  of  the  League  as  he 
is,  declares  for  a  more  radical  mod- 


ification of  Article  X  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  Lodge  reservations. 
When  to  these  clear  certainties  we 
add  the  almost  absolute  certainty  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate the  President,  by  encouraging 
the  mild  reservationists,  might  have 
had  the  treaty  ratified  with  but  slight 
qualifications,  the  charge  against  the 
Republicans  of  exclusive  guilt  for  its 
failure  falls  completely  to  the  ground. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  whether 
victorious  or  defeated  in  the  end,  Mr. 
Wilson  must  bear  upon  his  own 
shoulders  incomparably  the  greatest 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  at  this  agoniz- 
ing stage  of  the  world's  history  to 
bear  its  share  in  the  common  coun- 
cils of  the  world.  One  might  well 
turn  from  Mr.  Cummings'  eloquent 
periods  to  Lord  Grey's  letter  of  half 
a  year  ago  and  exclaim,  "Mark  now 
how  a  plain  tale  will  put  you  down." 
Mr.  Cummings  presents  an  impres- 
sive list  of  achievements  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  during  its  seven  years 
of  power  under  President  Wilson.  In 
much  that  he  says  on  this  head  there 
is  neither  exaggeration  nor  injustice. 
Particularly  justified  is  the  pride 
with  which  he  refers  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  juncture  when 
its  service  proved  of  vital  moment  to 
the  country's  financial  safety  and 
economic  welfare.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  Repub- 
licans opposed  the  creation  of  the  sys- 
tem, although  it  is  true  that  they  were 
opposed  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  its  administrative 
organization.  Salutary  as  these  fea- 
tures may  be  for  other  reasons,  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
country  was  any  more  securely 
guarded  against  panic,  or  against 
financial  demoralization,  by  the  sys- 
tem as  it  stands  than  it  would  have 
been  by  one  more  closely  conforming 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Aldrich 
Commission,  to  whose  labors,  it 
should  not  be  altogether  forgotten, 
the  establishment  of  the  system  is 
primarily  due.  It  was,  however,  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  energetic  insistence  that 
we  owed  the  prompt  inauguration  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  at  a  time 
when,  as  it  turned  out,  delay  would 
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had  had  very  disastrous  consequences. 
When  it  comes  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Cummings'  account,  if 
no  more  partisan  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  an  utterance,  is  at  all 
events  unmitigatedly  partisan.  Not 
one  word  of  credit  does  he  give  to  the 
Republicans  for  their  loyal  and  un- 
stinted support  of  the  President  in 
even-  great  move  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  and  in  the  conferring 
upon  him  of  almost  unlimited  per- 
sonal power.  He  rightly  points  to 
le  putting  through  of  the  draft  act 
as  a  splendid  achievement  of  the 
President's,  and  one  to  which  our  suc- 
■  in  the  war  must  in  large  meas- 
ure be  ascribed;  but  surely  it  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
the  absence  of  partisan  opposition  to 
so  novel  and  radical  a  measure  as  a 
signal  merit  for  the  Republicans.  As 
to  the  large  subject  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Cummings  disposes  of  it  quite  too 
easily  by  asking  whether  it  would 
have  been  better  to  waste  lives  than 
money.  But  this  and  many  other 
phrases  of  his  speech  will  afford  mate- 
rial for  abundant  discussion  through- 
>ut  the  weeks  that  lie  between  now 
md  the  second  of  November. 

General   Wrangel 

TT  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
lationalist  anti-Bolshevik  movements 
)f  Kolchak.  Denikin.  and  Yudenieh, 
11  Russian  resistance  to  the  Soviet 
>vernment  was  ended.  When  Gen- 
eral Denikin,  defeated  and  worn  out, 
left  South  Russia  and  turned  over  to 
eneral  Wrangel  the  remnants  of  his 
forces,  it  was  felt  that  the  whole  task 
if  the  latter  would  be  to  liquidate  the 
iti-Bolshevik  movement  and  save,  if 
possible,  his  remaining  men  from  tor- 
jre  and  murder  at  the  hands  of  the 
ictorious  Red  Army. 
Reports  now  coming  from  the 
Crimea  indicate  that  General  Wrangel 
jk  a  very  different  view  of  the 
ituation.  Quietly  and  skillfully  he 
?moved  his  battered  forces  to  the 
;rimea  and  undertook  their  thor- 
ough reorganization.  The  Crimea 
furnished  an  excellent  location;  its 


connecting  link  with  the  mainland  at 
Perekop  is  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended, while  the  country  itself  is 
self-supporting  and  has  full  access  by 
sea  to  the  outside  world.  Thus  far 
his  efforts  have  met  with  unexpected 
success  and  his  movement  has  devel- 
oped possibilities  of  a  kind  not  an- 
ticipated. It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  sane  and  wholesome 
elements  in  his  programme  that  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  any  preceding  anti- 
Bolshevik  movement. 

General  Wrangel  is  a  young  man 
who  came  rapidly  to  prominence  in 
the  Volunteer  Army,  and  in  its  latter 
days  was  the  one  bright  figure  around 
which  its  military  efforts  centred. 
It  appears  now  that  he  is  gifted  not 
only  as  a  strategist  but  also  as  a 
statesman,  and  has  taken  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  failures  of  Kol- 
chak and  Denikin.  These  leaders, 
thanks  to  the  nature  of  their  or- 
ganizations, and  the  lack  of  solid  eco- 
nomic basis,  were  impelled  to  stake  all 
on  a  swift  campaign  against  Moscow. 
When  that  campaign  slowed  down 
and  stopped,  they  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  on  and  their  rear  rapidly  disin- 
tegrated. 

General  Wrangel,  in  his  official 
statements,  makes  it  clear  that  he 
takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
situation.  He  proposes  to  organize 
the  territory  held  by  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  political  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  Russian 
people,  hoping  in  this  way  to  build 
solid  foundations  in  the  recovered 
territory  that  shall  exercise  a  strong 
influence  in  undermining  the  Bolshe- 
vik rear.  Furthermore,  he  has  elim- 
inated the  friction  which  grew  up 
between  Denikin  and  the  various  Cos- 
sack communities,  and  has  arrived  at 
an  understanding  with  them  whereby 
he  is  acknowledged  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
to  them  a  proper  degree  of  autonomy. 
He  has  thoroughly  cleansed  his  or- 
ganization of  the  old  reactionaries 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Deni- 
kin movement,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  their  lands  and  to  ob- 
tain  lucrative   positions,   for   which 


they  were  entirely  unfitted.  He  is, 
therefore,  able  to  assure  the  Russian 
peasants  a  liberal  and  satisfactory 
land  policy.  With  him  are  associated 
some  excellent  men,  including  Bernat- 
sky,  the  well-known  economist,  who 
was  Minister  of  Finance  in  Keren- 
sky's  Government  and  likewise  in  the 
Government  of  Denikin,  and  1 
Struve,  who  has  now  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

General  Wrangel's  policy  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  statement : 

I  am   in  favor  of  an  entirely   new  In- 
action for  the  re-creation  of  Russia.    The  whole 
body  of  our  country  is  stricken  with  >: 
and  is  disintegrated.     If  the^e  are  in  the 
of    this    disease    and    disintegrati. 
healthy  cells  which  are  now  coming  to  life,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  skillful  physician  to  nurture 
them   and    bring   them    together,   and    prevent 
their  separate  destruction.    The  more  numer- 
ous  the   healthy  cells,   the   niore   rapidl\ 
an  end  be  put  to  the  process  of  disintegration. 
Eventually  the  diseased  portions  of  the  organ- 
ism will   fall  away  and  new  tissue  will   take 
the  place  of  that  which  has  lost  its  vitality. 

Already  General  Wrangel  has  met 
with  considerable  success  and  has 
made  good  his  promises  of  internal 
reorganization.  While  the  immediate 
results  to  be  hoped  for  can  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  very  great,  he 
seems  well  able  to  defend  himself 
against  Bolshevist  attacks,  and  if  the 
near  future  should  see  a  disintegra- 
tion of  Soviet  power,  his  compact 
and  enlightened  organization  might 
easily  become  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  sane  forces  of  Russia  could  gather 
to  avert  anarchy  and  dissolution. 

The  Family,  Inc. 

rpHE  family,  we  have  been  told  so 
often  that  we  had  almost  come 
to  believe  it,  is  the  last  relic  of  bar- 
barism. The  very  microcosm  of  a 
discredited  world  order,  nothing  fun- 
damental can  be  accomplished  while 
it  remains  undestroyed.  There  tyr- 
anny lords  it  unchecked,  fierce 
hatreds  and  hot  rivalries  destroy  alike 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  The  fine 
aspirings  of  youth  meet  there  only 
thwarting  and  frustration,  age 
sprawls  in  dragon  and  bloated  po^ 
sion  upon  life's  unsunned  treasures — 
Joss  tnieh  schlafev.  How  cleanse  such 
a  dismal  swamp,  how  breed  up  a  glori- 
ous race  for  the  future  condemned 
from  infancy  to  breathe  its  miasmas, 
how  rebuild  a  society  with  such  fes- 
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tering  decay  at  its  foundation?  Ob- 
viously, the  family  must  be  destroyed. 

Just  what  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  family,  so  painfully  and  purpose- 
lessly evolved  by  man  through  the 
ages,  fortunately  does  not  require 
much  thought.  Merely  turn  the  chil- 
dren over  to  the  "state,"  and  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  Without  the  children 
the  family  as  an  institution  ceases  to 
exist.  It  is  easy  enough — the  Spar- 
tans turned  all  children  over  to  a 
common  creche  at  the  age  of  seven. 
How  much  peevishness  and  froward- 
ness  among  children,  how  much 
irascibility  and  stupid  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  parents  would  such  a  sys- 
tem spare  a  happier  world !  It  is  easy 
enough — until  you  stop  to  think  about 
it.  Even  Socrates,  planning  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  not  for  the  whole 
of  his  ideal  state  but,  as  we  recall, 
for  a  selected  group  of  guardians  who 
were  to  protect  the  other  citizens 
while  they  went  about  their  business, 
found  himself  obliged  to  set  up  cer- 
tain taboos.  And  before  we  have  im- 
agined ourselves  applying  the  ideas 
of  group  marriage  or  of  promiscuity 
on  any  large  scale,  we  find  ourselves 
back  again  in  all  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  phratries  and  totems  and 
exogamous  taboos,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, which  man  long  ago  aban- 
boned,  or  else  the  old  bloody  battle 
in  the  tree  tops  with  lordship  over 
the  troop  of  females  as  the  prize. 

Have  it,  then,  any  way  you  like 
and  there  are  bound  to  be  complica- 
tions. There  is  a  residuum  of  human 
nature  which  pitchforked  out  of  the 
door  of  the  "state"  comes  flying  back 
at  the  window.  So  wise  a  man  as 
Aristotle,  we  seem  to  recall,  hardly 
thought  that  even  Socrates'  very 
limited  plan  would  work.  Socrates 
himself,  of  course,  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  surprised  if  it  didn't. 
In  the  end  it  might,  conceivably,  come 
to  be  felt  that  the  family  offered  about 
the  best  solution  of  a  rather  difficult 
problem,  and  that  what  the  situation 
calls  for  is  not  the  destruction  of  the 
family,  but  a  little  more  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  a  little  more 
scope  to  the  children  for  salutary  ac- 
tivity. The  chief  trouble  with  such  a 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
exciting. 


But  whether  we  accept  this  con- 
clusion, or  entertain  the  more  excit- 
ing notion  that  the  family  must  be 
destroyed,  any  move  that  makes  for 
the  stabilizing  of  the  family  group  is 
worth  watching.  Some  well-to-do 
people  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  have 
incorporated  themselves  as  the  Salz- 
berg  Family  Association.  There  is 
at  first  glance  nothing  new  in  that. 
Families  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether before  for  a  picnic  at  the  old 
homestead,  or  with  a  view  to  publish- 
ing a  genealogy  or  that  somewhat 
badly  spelled  diary  of  greatgrand- 
father's. The  present  scheme  goes 
much  further.  Besides  general  pur- 
poses of  sociability,  including  a  com- 
mon burial  fund,  the  members  of  the 
incorporated  family  agree  to  help 
each  other  out  when  and  where  pos- 
sible, to  work  for  the  intellectual  and 
material  benefit  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers, even  to  the  extent  of  financial 
aid,  if  necessary.  This,  too,  has  been 
heard  of  in  families  that  were  not  in- 
corporated. The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  here  is  a  family  whose  "con- 
sciousness" of  itself  has  summoned  to 
its  aid  all  the  powerful  machinery  of 
"big  business."  It  evidently  proposes 
to  play  the  family  game  with  all  the 
energy  springing  from  a  conviction 
that  it  is  a  good  game  to  play,  and 
with  all  the  ingenuity  that  the  experi- 
ence of  benefit  societies,  guilds, 
unions,  Soviets,  and  modern  capital- 
istic enterprise  can  teach  it.  Is  it  a 
portent?  Does  it  show  the  family  in 
the  last  ditch,  or  preparing  for  a  new 
role  and  a  new  lease  of  life? 

The  College  Orator 

rplME  and  use  play  strange  freaks 
A  with  words.  The  intellectual,  by 
virtue  of  the  root  meaning  of  the  two 
Latin  words  involved,  should  of 
course  be  the  man  who  distinguishes 
sharply  and  accurately  between  things 
that  differ.  He  need  not  be  without 
feeling,  but  his  feelings  should  in  no 
case  blur  the  clear  outlines  of  fact 
and  truth.  In  current  usage  the  word 
is  assuming  a  meaning  in  marked 
conflict  with  its  origin.  A  senior  in 
a  great  Eastern  university  enter- 
tained the  commencement  audience, 
the  other  day,  with  a  discussion  of 


"the  Intellectuals  and  Social  Re- 
form." The  socialistic  programme,  in 
his  opinion,  possesses,  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  human  suffering,  an  element 
of  strength  denied  to  the  capitalistic 
system  as  at  present  constituted. 
That  individuals  and  corporations, 
constituting  a  very  large  part  of  his 
"capitalistic  system,"  are  recognizing 
human  suffering  in  countless  ways, 
paying  trained  investigators  to  study 
its  origin,  its  effect,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  their  own  enterprises,  and 
expending  untold  millions  to  alleviate 
its  present  pains  and  remove  their 
causes — all  this  has  apparently  es- 
caped the  notice  of  this  "intellectual" 
student  of  the  times.  His  socialistic 
eye  detects  only  "an  attitude  of  re- 
fusal to  recognize  that  evils  exist,  or 
to  devise  means  for  rectifying  those 
evils,"  an  attitude  which  must  for- 
feit from  the  start  "the  support  of 
the  very  finest  type  of  young  Ameri- 
can manhood,  the  socially-minded, 
college-trained  intellectual."  Fortu- 
nately, the  sufferers  from  industrial 
evils  that  do  exist  are  not  obliged  to 
wait  for  alleviation  until  capitalists 
get  the  support  of  this  particular  type 
of  college  "intellectual."  From  every 
year's  output  of  college  graduates, 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
who  can  see  things  as  they  are — in- 
tellectuals in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term — are  not  standing  aloof  from 
the  great  world  of  industry  and 
dreaming  of  social  revolution,  but  are 
going  right  into  the  employ  of  our 
great  industrial  enterprises,  at  the 
call  of  their  managers,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  removing  such  evils 
as  exist  and  improving  the  general 
condition  of  those  who  toil. 
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The  Super-Radicals 


'T'HE  super-radicalism  of  the  co- 
A  teries,  the  transcendent  kind  of 
social  extremism  that  now  flourishes 
in  the  more  or  less  cultivated  circles 
of  the  metropolitan  areas,  sprang  into 
being  in  the  early  part  of  1912.  It 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  strike  of 
woollen  operatives  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.  Of  course  there  had  been  radi- 
calism before  then — many  varieties, 
with  many  manifestations.  But  it 
had  not  penetrated,  except  inci- 
dentally, the  parlors,  studios,  tea- 
rooms, and  colleges.  Of  course,  also, 
there  had  been  strikes  before  then; 
moreover,  many  of  these  strikes  had 
been  attended  by  circumstances  quite 
as  sensational  and  dramatic  as  any 
which  attended  the  upheaval  at  Law- 
rence. And  yet  no  previous  labor 
struggle  had  aroused  in  these  circles 
other  than  a  languid  interest. 

With  the  Lawrence  strike  came  an 
instant  burgeoning  and  blossoming  of 
super-radicalism.  Those  who  before 
then  had  been  only  timid  and  cau- 
tious, those  who  had  merely  hung 
about  the  fringes  of  the  radical  move- 
ment, taking  now  and  then  fearful  but 
ecstatic  peeps  at  something  fascinat- 
ing in  its  strangeness,  but  seemingly 
too  dangerous  for  close  approach,  of 
a  sudden  were  seized  with  the  fever 
of  "revolutionism."  Why  the  trans- 
formation happened,  how  it  then  and 
there  came  to  be,  no  one  can  say. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  Freudian  repressions,  per- 
haps of  a  De  Vriesian  mutation.  Any- 
how, there  it  was — a  phenomenon  to 
the  study  of  which  some  future  social 
biologist  may  devote  many  months. 
Many  who  had  regarded  anarchism  as 
chaos,  I.  W.  W.ism  as  a  thing  of 
terror,  socialism  as  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  repression  and  plunder, 
and  even  trade-unionism  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly dubious  interference  with 
the  status  quo,  all  at  once  began  to 
voice  the  patter  of  one-big-unionism, 
"direct"  action,  and  sabotage.  Those 
on  whom  the  fever  fell  showed  vari- 
ous symptoms.  Though  as  a  rule 
conservative  became  radical,  and 
radical  became  extremist,  often  it 
happened  that  the  timid  onlooker  took 


all  stages  in  a  single  leap,  and  from 
the  farthest  ground  of  extremism 
turned  to  mock  the  bourgeois  modera- 
tion of  those  whom  the  day  before 
he  had  looked  upon  as  radicals  be- 
yond the  pale  of  recognition.  It  was 
an  emotional  epidemic  of  revolution- 
ism. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Lawrence 
strike  which  rationally  could  have 
been  expected  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
phenomenon.  It  began  as  a  spon- 
taneous walk-out  of  underpaid  and 
overworked  foreign-born  wage-earn- 
ers; and  not  until  several  days  after 
these  wage-earners  had  left  their  ma- 
chines was  the  management  of  the 
strike  taken  over  by  the  extremists 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  some  of  their 
"high-brow"  auxiliaries.  But  to  the 
excited  imaginations  of  the  newly 
converted  the  strike  was  a  world- 
shaking  event.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  revolution;  it  was  an 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  solidarity  of 
labor  and  of  the  superiority  of  "di- 
rect" action  over  the  "indirect"  action 
of  political  endeavor;  and  finally,  it 
was  an  authentic  presage  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  capitalist  system.  How 
trippingly  these  phrases  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  ardent  neophytes  of  revo- 
lutionism !  And  to  fan  the  flame  there 
came  the  terrible  accusation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  only  too  well 
founded,  that  crimes  of  violence 
charged  to  the  strikers  had  been  com- 
mitted by  agents  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

But,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  labor,  the  strike  failed.  It 
was  a  lost  battle  when  its  "direct"- 
action  managers,  suppressing  their 
scorn  of  political  action,  appealed  to 
Washington.  Congress  intervened ;  a 
hearing  was  held ;  after  some  delay  a 
settlement  was  made,  and  the  strikers 
returned  to  work.  But,  despite  all 
the  talk  about  revolution,  there  was 
nothing  revolutionary  in  the  terms  of 
settlement,  nor  even  in  the  leaders' 
demands.  These  leaders  professed  to 
despise  the  ballot  and  all  the  machin- 
ery of  government;  they  were  wont 
to  declare  that  all  political  action  is 
necessarily  compromising  and  reac- 


tionary, while  all  so-called  "direct" 
action  is,  if  not  immediately  revolu- 
tionary, at  least  potentially  so.  One 
might  reasonably  have  expected  from 
them  the  demand  for  the  payment  to 
each  worker  of  the  "full  value  of  his 
product";  the  surrender  by  the 
woollen  companies  of  all  right  and 
title  to  their  properties;  the  division 
among  the  operatives  of  all  the  accu- 
mulated surplus,  and  the  sentencing 
to  the  rockpile  for  six  months,  twice 
a  year,  indefinitely,  of  the  presidents 
and  directors  of  the  companies.  The 
leaders  made  no  such  demands.  They 
asked  merely  for  a  moderate  scale  of 
increased  wages;  and  an  increase, 
ranging  from  5  per  cent,  for  the  best 
paid  workers  to  21  per  cent,  for  the 
poorest  paid,  with  an  average  of 
about  15  per  cent.,  was  granted. 
Meekly  and  thankfully  the  leaders  ac- 
cepted the  offer;  and  all  the  clamor 
about  the  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat" and  the  "overthrow  of  the 
state"  ended  in  a  compromise  by 
which  the  worker  who  had  received 
$7.18  a  week  now  received  $8.26. 
Never  had  an  industrial  campaign  so 
boastful  and  pretentious  ended  in  so 
pitiful  an  anti-climax. 

But  the  lesson,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  lost  on  both  the  activists  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  on  their  associates 
of  the  coteries.  For  months  there- 
after, until  all  interest  in  the  episode 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  swirl 
and  rush  of  new  activities,  the  victory 
was  exultantly  acclaimed.  The  mea- 
greness  of  the  benefits  won,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  only  Congressional 
intervention  made  even  a  partial  vic- 
tory possible,  was  ignored,  and  the 
result  was  blazoned  as  a  proof  of  the 
irresistible  might  of  the  "revolution- 
ary spirit"  manifesting  itself  through 
"direct"  action.  Coterie  radicalism, 
which  had  begun  as  an  epidemic,  now 
became  a  developed  cult,  perpetually 
seeking  emotional  adventures. 

Between  the  summer  of  1912  and 
the  spring  of  1916  it  busied  itself 
with  a  great  number  of  heterogeneous 
causes.  Nothing  was  too  fantastic 
or  too  trivial  for  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  at  least  some  of  its  ele- 
ments, the  partial  devotion  of  most 
of  the  remainder.  Had  there  been 
no  war,  it  might  conceivably  have 
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spent  itself  in  diffusion.  Its  unity,  its 
first,  fine,  careless  rapture,  had  gone 
with  the  ending  of  the  Lawrence 
strike;  and  no  other  strike,  and,  in- 
deed, no  other  domestic  happening 
short  of  a  general  overturn  of  society, 
could  have  restored  it  to  spiritual 
wholeness.  But  the  war  came  to  Eu- 
rope ;  by  the  spring  of  1916  responsi- 
ble public  opinion  had  come  to  see  the 
necessity  of  intervention;  and  in  the 
counter-movements  of  anti-prepared- 
ness and  militant  pacifism,  strongly 
tinged  with  partisanship  for  the  Ger- 
man cause,  super-radicalism  found 
reintegration  and  an  accession  of  new 
elements.  With  actual  intervention 
by  the  Government,  the  movement  be- 
came for  a  time  more  vociferous  and 
defiant,  until  neighborhood  pressure 
and  the  law  combined  to  suppress  its 
more  violent  devotees  and  to  induce 
in  the  others  some  semblance  of  cau- 
tion; whereupon,  changing  its  tack, 
it  drew  itself  together  again  with  the 
reiterant  cry  of 'declarations,  and  ever 
new  declarations,  of  war  aims.  With 
November,  1917,  came  the  seizure  of 
political  power  in  Russia  by  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  and  super-radicalism 
found  its  supreme  interest  and  the 
point  of  concentration  for  all  its 
strangely  divergent  elements.  In  fit- 
ting a  social  cause  to  a  collective  state 
of  mind  the  force  of  nature  could  no 
further  go. 

Bolshevism,  with  the  multiplicity 
of  its  appeal,  easily  overshadows  all 
other  causes.  Big,  wild,  and  incom- 
prehensible, misted  with  the  glamour 
of  the  remote,  it  is  the  haven  of  im- 
aginative adventure  for  restless  souls 
at  outs  with  their  environment. 
Though  it  is  the  utter  negation  of 
some  part  or  all  of  what  they  pro- 
fessedly believe  and  strive  for,  it  yet 
draws  to  its  frantic  support  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements.  Anarchists 
who  reject  all  law,  pacifists  who  de- 
claim against  the  use  of  armed  force, 
Socialists  who  inveigh  against  the 
conscription  of  labor,  single-taxers 
who  oppose  the  nationalization  of 
capital,  democrats  who  demand  rep- 
resentative government  and  a  univer- 
sal franchise — from  all  camps  are  as- 
sembled the  eager  acclaimers  of  this 
social  monstrosity.  They  are,  of 
course,  blissfully  unconscious  of  any 


inconsistency ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  sense, 
they  are  not  inconsistent.  For  super- 
radicalism  is  not  socialism,  nor  an- 
archism, nor  any  other  specific  "ism" 
which  can  be  expressed  in  a  code.  It 
is  any  one  of  these  "isms,"  or  any 
blend  of  them,  plus.  It  is  the  some- 
thing else,  the  just  beyond.  It  is,  to 
alter  slightly  an  old  line,  "the  little 
more  and  what  worlds  away."  It 
dwells  in  a  paradise  of  its  own,  where 
no  rules  govern;  where  to  be  fulfills 
its  natural  desire ;  where  no  troubling 
hobgoblin  of  foolish  consistency  is 
ever  permitted  to  show  its  face.  In 
abolishing  consistency,  it  remains 
consistent  with  itself. 

Free  and  untrammeled  souls  are 
the  super-radicals — scorners  of  con- 
formity and  restraint,  devotees  of 
difference.  In  the  mass  they  might 
well  be  termed  the  addicts  of  alterity. 
It  is  a  good  word,  that  last  one, 
framed  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Coleridge,  to  represent  the  "state  or 
quality  of  being  different."  Difference 
is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe,  and 
the  will  to  be  different  their  guiding 
motive.  Indoor  and  out,  they  pursue 
the  unusual  and  the  remote;  they  fly 
the  obvious;  they  reject  the  existent 
and  the  established  for  the  unformed 
and  the  imagined.  Neo-Nihilists  they 
might  be  termed ;  for,  like  the  Nihil- 
ists of  old,  they  are  satisfied  with 
nothing.  Whatever  the  thing  that  is, 
it  is  some  other  thing  that  they  want ; 
and  if  that  other  thing  is  attained, 
it  is  in  turn  rejected.  One  and  all, 
they  are  devotees  at  the  shrine  of 
the  great  god  Something  Else. 

Yet  different  as  they  strive  to  be — 
different  from  the  bourgeoisie  and 
different  from  one  another — how 
much  they  reveal  in  common!  In 
susceptibility  to  every  fresh  contagion 
of  unrest  they  are  almost  of  one 
blood.  In  most  of  them  is  the  pas- 
sion to  be  persuaded  or  convinced 
first,  and  to  understand  why — if  at 
all — later.  In  all  of  them  is  the  primi- 
tive adoration  of  power.  It  is  not 
intellectual  or  moral  power  that  is  the 
object  of  this  idolatry,  but  the  phy- 
sical power  which  actually  or  sup- 
posedly can  subdue  and  compel.  That 
they  are  fierce  declaimers  against 
such  exercises  of  power  as  threaten 
or  displease  them  is  nothing  to  the 


point.  Of  power  in  itself  they  are 
idolaters.  True  enough,  what  they 
regard  as  power  is  often  but  a  shabby 
counterfeit.  But  the  fact  proves  only 
the  devotees'  dim  sense  of  reality. 
The  worship  is  ardent,  even  though 
the  fetish  set  up  is  sometimes  but  a 
ridiculous  make-believe. 

Where  else  than  among  these  rhap- 
sodists  of  change  does  one  hear  so 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  power? 
They  did  not,  of  course,  invent  this 
phraseology ;  and  they  are  not  its  sole 
users.  But  no  others  so  eagerly  adopt 
it,  so  fervently  speak  it  and  find  in 
its  utterance  such  wonder-working 
magic.  It  is,  to  them,  at  once  poetry 
and  ritual.  They  think  in  symbols  of 
force;  they  clamor  for  the  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  (meaning  the 
dictatorship  of  some  Lenin  or  Kun), 
they  magniloquently  vow  to  "seize 
and  hold  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion," they  volubly  devote  themselves 
to  the  "overthrow  of  the  system,"  the 
"expropriation  of  the  bourgeoisie," 
the  "conquest  of  the  state,"  and,  in 
Lenin's  phrase,  the  "crushing  out  of 
opposition";  and  they  thrill  with 
pride  at  the  thought  of  participation 
in  an  event  which  imposes  a  rule  of 
force  on  the  unwilling.  No  military 
caste  so  habitually  employs  the 
speech  of  physical  compulsion. 

The  thing  worshipped  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  power  may  be  personal. 
It  may  be  the  latest  apostle  from  the 
west,  with  a  gospel  of  one-big-union- 
ism and  dynamite.  The  Roaring 
Bills  and  the  Big  Jims  from  the  hin- 
terland always  find  in  the  metropoli- 
tan coteries  the  most  eager  listeners 
to  their  tales  of  daring-do  and  their 
dark  hints  of  devious  things  yet  to 
be  done.  Or  the  thing  may  be  mili- 
tary, as  the  German  war  machine  in 
the  days  when  it  was  hammering  its 
way  towards  Paris  and  the  Channel 
ports.  Professedly  they  are  anti- 
militarists,  these  emancipated  ones; 
pacifists,  too,  and  decriers  of  force; 
and  yet  many  of  them  were  swept  by 
an  exultant  thrill  at  the  spectacle  of 
this  tremendous  exercise  of  might. 
Out  of  their  own  futility  and  weak- 
ness they  paid  awesome  tribute  to 
what  seemed  to  them  irresistible 
power. 

Or  the  thing  worshipped  may  be 
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political,  as  the  Lenin-Trotsky  regime 
in  Russia.  Professedly  these  emanci- 
pated ones  are  democrats,  clamorous 
for  self-determination  and  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assemblage.  And 
yet  every  violation  of  every  one  of 
their  professed  principles  by  the 
usurping  regime  has  served  only  to 
draw  from  them  acclamations  of  de- 
light. "Moscow  is  now  almost  the 
holy  city  of  our  dreams,"  ecstatically 
warbles  one  of  the  Esmeraldas  of  the 
awakened  in  a  New  York  radical  pub- 
lication. What  lightsome  blot  or 
shadowy  defect  makes  it  less  than 
entirely  holy  is  not  named,  though 
doubtless  it  can  be  guessed.  The  vio- 
lent and  ruthless  regime  which  calls 
forth  this  tribute — a  regime  marked 
by  suppression,  robbery,  enforced 
starvation,  and  wholesale  executions 
— is  something  a  shade  less  than  holy 
not  because  it  has  done  tyrannous  and 
bestial  things,  but  because  in  spite 
of  them  it  has  not  conquered  its  op- 
ponents— it  has  failed  as  a  demon- 
stration of  sheer  power.  Had  it  ab- 
solutely succeeded;  had  it  "crushed 
out  opposition,"  as  Lenin  declares  a 
proletarian  regime  must  do,  no  doubt 
the  sanctification  of  entire  holiness 
would  have  been  laid  upon  it  by 
super-souls  of  the  American  coteries. 
The  thing  worshipped  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  power  must  be  a  remote 
thing,  whose  compulsion  can  not  come 
too  near  themselves.  Or  if  near  at 
hand,  it  must  be  no  more  than  a 
realized  make-believe.  It  must  be 
such  as  to  furnish  the  ecstasy  of 
danger  without  its  reality.  The 
thrills  aroused  by  close  proximity  to 
the  Roaring  Bills,  the  Big  Jims,  and 
other  thrasonical  swashbucklers  and 
counterfeiters  of  power  are  only  such 
thrills  as  children,  in  their  games, 
garner  from  pretended  bears  and  im- 
agined dragons.  It  is  an  intenser 
type  of  thrill  that  was  awakened  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  Ludendorff 
war  machine  or  that  is  now  kept  at 
its  peak  load  by  the  thought  of  the 
Lenin  political  machine.  Here  is 
power — real,  however  transitory — 
and  too  distant  to  disturb  the  shel- 
tered and  secure  lives  of  the  wor- 
shippers. Here  the  imagination  has 
free  play,  and  the  responsive  ecstacy 
touches  all  depths  and  heights. 


Mere  ordinary  beings  may  wonder 
that  "free  souls"  can  rejoice  in  the 
exercise  of  compulsion.  They  might 
rather  expect  in  these  emancipated 
ones  a  conviction  like  Shelley's  that 
power  (of  the  irresponsible  kind) 

like  a  desolating  pestilence 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches, 

and  that  the  only  justification  for 
the  exercise  of  power  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice  and  the  promotion  of 
well-being.  They  might  expect  this; 
but  they  do  not  know  the  radical 
super-souls,  nor  do  they  reflect  that 
kind  Nature,  in  her  task  of  attempted 
compensation,  endows  the  inept  and 
the  futile  with  glowing  visions  of 
conquest  and  supremacy. 

But  here  also  they  are  one  in  their 
indulgence  of  the  passion  for  self- 
deception.  The  super-radicals  have 
a  perpetual  rendezvous  with  delusion. 
No  people  so  habitually  gull  them- 
selves regarding  their  own  goals  and 
desires;  their  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings ;  the  reality  and  import  of 
what  happens  about  them. 

For  the  moment  they  are  clamor- 
ous partisans  of  Bolshevism.  And  yet, 
if  anything  is  certain  in  an  uncertain 
world  it  is  that  no  one  of  these  ecstatic 
spirits  would  care  to  live  under  a 
Bolshevist  regime.  They  are  free 
souls,  while  Bolshevism  means  a  mul- 
titude of  restraints.  They  believe  in 
chatter  and  clamor — they  believe,  to 
paraphrase  Macaulay,  that  the  evils 
of  loquacity  (if  there  be  any)  are  to 
be  cured  by  more  loquacity — while 
Bolshevism  means  the  rigorous  sup- 
pression of  speech.  They  want  for 
themselves  full  participation  in  all 
that  is  decided  and  done,  while  under 
Bolshevism  a  small  clique  arrogates 
to  itself  all  power.  Bolshevism  is,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  exaltation  of  the 
horny-handed,  while  they  are  only 
the  fops  and  fribbles  of  revolution. 
Most  of  them  have  possessions  and 
incomes  with  which  they  are  loth  to 
part,  while  Bolshevism  professes  a 
theory  of  equal  distribution  and  tem- 
pers that  theory  with  individual 
license  to  loot.  They  are  sheltered 
by  laws,  customs,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions and  traditions  of  an  ordered 
society,  while  Bolshevism  assures 
nothing  but  a  chronic  insecurity  of 
condition  and  a  perpetual  danger  to 


life.  Not  one  of  these  ebullient  emo- 
tionalists would  wish,  if  the  test  came, 
to  make  the  exchange.  To  the  im- 
agination, to  the  entranced  spirit  on 
its  winged  adventure,  Bolshevism  may 
be  a  second  Eden,  whose  capital  is 
almost  a  "holy  city  of  dreams";  but 
to  the  sober  sense  of  reality  the  solid 
claims  of  a  "bourgeois  republic"  are 
conclusive.  The  laudators  of  Bolshe- 
vist Russia  prefer  to  stay  here.  The 
fervor  with  which  they  laud  Bolshe- 
vism is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  consciousness  they  possess  that 
the  thing  is  safely  unattainable  in 
America. 

As  they  hoax  themselves  with  false 
ideas  of  their  goals  and  desires,  they 
further  hoax  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  their  relation  to  their  surround- 
ings. Fatuous  in  always  "mistaking 
their  own  emotions  for  public  move- 
ments," they  ascribe  to  their  clamors 
and  pronouncements  and  activities  an 
importance  which  has  small  basis  in 
reality.  Though  they,  and  particu- 
larly their  leaders,  speak  as  the  ar- 
biters of  destiny,  the  chief  destiny 
that  awaits  them  is  to  be  perpetually 
on  the  wrong  side  of  every  question 
that  comes  up.  The  groups  and  asso- 
ciations which  they  form  or  with 
which  they  affiliate  are  of  all  bodies 
the  least  influential  on  public  thought 
and  the  least  effective  in  promoting 
change.  It  is  for  labor,  and  in  the 
name  of  labor,  that  oftenest  they 
profess  to  speak ;  and  yet  on  the  regu- 
larly organized  labor  movement  they 
have  made  small  impress.  A  negative 
influence  on  the  mass  of  mankind  they 
unquestionably  have — that  is,  an  in- 
fluence opposite  the  direction  of  their 
professed  aims;  for  often  their 
stage-play  serves  to  drive  back  into 
timid  reactionism  those  who  might 
have  been  useful  in  the  work  of  social 
progress.  Their  propaganda  is  sown 
far  and  wide;  but  its  affirmative  in- 
fluence is  in  most  times  quite  in- 
appreciable. 

In  normal  times  indeed  there  are 
few  to  give  ear  to  them;  it  is  only 
in  times  of  stress  and  upheaval  and 
confusion,  when  landmarks  are  down, 
when  ordinary  pathways  are  obliter- 
ated and  when  people  momentarily 
forget  what  it  has  taken  the  race 
many  thousands  of  years  to  learn, 
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that  they  find  audience.  For  their 
appeal  is  to  the  vagrant  and  fugitive 
and  irresponsible  in  mankind — to  the 
mood  which  tires  of  "hearing  Aris- 
tides  called  the  Just,"  to  the  temper 
"willing  to  try  anything  once,"  to  the 
relaxed  consciousness,  to  the  holiday 
desire  for  jazz  and  tango  in  politics, 
industry,  and  social  organization. 
Well  is  it  for  mankind  that  in  the 
main  it  carries  a  settled  mood;  that 
it  faces  the  realities  and  holds  them 
in  mind;  that  though  it  welcomes 
change  it  rejects  the  counsels  of  the 
fitful  and  the  unstable,  and  that  its 
vagrant  moods  are  infrequent:  else 
there  could  be  no  social  organization 
among  the  sons  of  men,  but  only  chaos 
and  black  night. 

These  emancipated  ones  are  equally 
adepts  at  self-deception  regarding  the 
reality  and  import  of  what  happens 
and  exists  about  them.  The  fervent 
acclamation  which  they  gave  to  the 
Lawrence  strike  as  Chapter  I  of  the 
great  revolution  was  no  more  extreme 
a  misuse  of  their  judgments  than 
they  hourly  commit  regarding  a  thou- 
sand other  matters.  They  are  the 
denouncers  and  excoriators  of  vir- 
tually all  that  is — all  except  the  "rev- 
olutionary spirit,"  "direct"  action, 
and  incidentally,  the  indulgence  of 
their  own  individual  caprices.  Their 
test  of  values  is  a  simple  one:  All 
morality,  law,  and  custom  is  bour- 
geois; all  that  is  bourgeois  is  out- 
worn and  intolerable;  and  there- 
fore all  must  go — not  merely  the 
things  which  a  considerable  section 
of  the  world  seems  willing  to  part 
with,  but  even  the  things  which  most 
of  the  world  seems  inclined  to  retain. 
"Family  life  is  the  last  of  the  barbaric 
institutions  to  go,"  writes  one  of  the 
highpriests  of  the  cult  in  the  most 
accepted  and  authoritative  of  its  or- 
gans; "and  it  remains  because  it  is 
still  too  sacred  to  tell  the  truth  about." 
Nothing  much,  it  would  appear,  is  to 
be  salvaged  from  the  smash.  There 
must  be  no  link  with  the  past  left 
unbroken. 

To  one  who  accepts  evolution  this 
ascription  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  existing  customs 
and  institutions  may  prove  a  bit  puz- 
zling. The  bourgeoisie  are  only  a  re- 
cent development  in  society,  whereas 


most  of  the  restraints  against  which 
the  radical  super-soul  so  fiercely  re- 
volts have  come  down  to  us  from  re- 
mote antiquity.  Nevertheless,  reply 
the  revolutionaries,  these  banalities 
of  custom  and  institution  are  here; 
the  bourgeoisie  are  also  here,  and 
they  must  bear  the  responsibility,  if 
not  of  creation,  at  least  of  upkeep  and 
protection.  All  must  go — institution 
and  agent  and  all  his  works — and  the 
decks  must  be  swept  clean  for  a  new 
start. 

And  is  it  all,  really  and  truly,  to 
go?  Perhaps  not.  That  there  will 
be  change,  who  can  doubt?  But  of 
the  coming  change,  whatever  it  is  to 
be,  these  faineant  though  voluble  in- 
tellectuals are  not  to  be  the  parents 
nor  even  the  midwives.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  function  even  as 
its  celebrants,  and  with  shouting  and 
the  beating  of  tom-toms  announce  its 
arrival,  as  the  mob  in  an  African  vil- 
lage announces  a  new  birth ;  since  the 
change,  whatever  it  is  to  be,  can  not 
possibly  be  one  that  follows  the  course 
of  their  professed  desires.  It  is  a 
poor  old  world,  this  one  we  inhabit, 
with  a  multitude  of  evils  and  malad- 
justments ;  but  its  denizens,  as  a  rule, 
show  no  inclination  to  plunge  en 
masse  into  a  chaos  of  contradictory 
purposes. 

Rather,  the  function  of  the  radical 
super-soul  is  to  be  the  playfolk  in 
the  great  pageant  of  social  progress ; 
to  furnish  the  diversion;  to  amuse, 
though  by  turns  they  irritate,  the 
planners  and  renovators,  the  delvers 
and  builders  of  the  world.  They 
amuse  by  their  plaintive  clamor 
against  the  bourgeoisie;  by  their  eter- 
nal fitfulness  and  their  egregious 
vanity,  their  multitude  of  contrarie- 
ties of  purpose  and  profession.  But 
sometimes  a  few  of  the  more  ardent 
spirits  play  beyond  their  roles;  they 
threaten  and  offend,  and  •  thereby 
draw  down  upon  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  society  a  punitive  correction. 
Otherwise  they  are  all  indulgently 
left  in  peace.  The  great  pageant 
moves  on,  while  they  dedicate  them- 
selves once  more,  with  a  happy  sense 
that  beyond  today  there  is  always  to- 
morrow, to  the  tireless  quest  of  fresh 
emotions   and   new   adventures. 

W.  J.  Ghent 


"A 


Propaganda 

LL  these  new  nations!"  I  mused 
the  other  day.  "I  simply  must 
do  something  about  them."     I  sat  lost 

in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 

I  sat  up  brimful  of  a  happy  thought. 

"I  will  introduce  them  into  my  con- 
versation!" I  exclaimed  to  myself.  "I 
will   teem   with   statistics   and   folklore 

concerning ."  And  there  I  stopped 

dead.  Concerning  what?  I  couldn't 
think  off-hand  of  the  name  of  any  of  the 
new  countries  created  by  the  world-war. 

But  a  diligent  investigation  bore 
magnificent  fruit.  I  had  soon  collected 
the  names  of  Esthonia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Ukraina,  Jugoslavia,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  My  zeal,  in  fact,  was  so 
great  that  I  presently  found  that  two  of 
the  names  I  had  collected  were  patent 
medicines  and  three  diseases,  but  I 
eliminated  these  interlopers  and  still 
could  show  a  very  good  bag.  And  I 
started  out  joyously  to  become  an  author- 
ity on  the  remaining  bunch. 

That,  I  found,  however,  was  too  big  a 
task  for  one  unaided  human  being  if  he 
valued  his  sanity.  The  new  nations  of 
the  world  teemed  with  facts  as  does  a 
cheese  with  maggots.  So  I  decided  to 
concentrate  upon  one. 

Which  one?  Having  no  particular 
preferences  I  wrote  the  name  of  each  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  put  all  the  slips  in  my 
hat,  shuffled  them,  shut  my  eyes,  and 
drew  out  the  slip  of Esthonia! 

"Ha!"  I  cried.  "I  shall  become  an 
authority  on  Esthonia.  I  shall  be  invited 
to  dinners  to  discourse  on  Esthonia.  I 
shall  enliven  dances  by  whispering  into 
the  ear  of  my  fair  partner  soft  noth- 
ings about  Esthonia's  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth.  I  shall  lecture  on 
Vwzdglbnjtry,  the  great  Esthonian  na- 
tional poet.  I  shall  cause  some  shabby 
restaurant,  not  too  far  from  Washing- 
ton Square,  to  become  known  as  a  really 
too-sweet  Esthonian  centre." 

So  I  rushed  off  to  see  Battersby.  Bat- 
tersby  is  tremendously  interested  in  the 
world  of  to-morrow.  He  goes  about 
looking  very  mysterious.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  the  Russian  problem  and  the  only 
way  out  of  the  Near-Eastern  tangle  lie 
down  beside  each  other  under  his  hat. 

I  found  Battersby  reading  a  pamphlet 
that  smelled  strongly  of  economics. 

"Battersby,"  I  said,  "I  am  about  to 
become  the  greatest  American  authority 
on  Esthonia,  so  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
advice  how  to  go  about  it." 

Battersby  laid  down  the  pamphlet.  He 
put  his  finger  on  his  .lips.  He  got  up  and 
closed  the  door.  He  closed  the  window. 
He  took  a  wad  of  paper  and  stuffed  it 
into  the  keyhole.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
piercingly. 
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"My  lips,  of  course,  are  sealed,"  he 
said,  sepulchrally. 

"Ah,  then  I  will  go  to  some  one  else," 
said  I  cheerily.     "I  will  see  Jenkins." 

Battersby  acted  as  if  I  had  rushed  at 
him  and  stabbed  him  with  a  red-hot 
poker. 

"Jenkins!"  he  gasped.  He  looked 
furtively  at  the  window  and  the  keyhole. 
Then,  coming  close  to  me,  he  whispered: 

"Don't  you  know  that  Jenkins  is  a 
propagandist?  Whatever  he  might  tell 
you  about  Esthonia — especially  the  east- 
ern strip  of  central  Esthonia — would 
practically  be  undiluted  propaganda  of 
the  United  Esthonian  Anti-Unionist 
Unions!" 

"Gee!"  I  muttered,  greatly  awed. 
"I'll  go  to  Spidgkins,  then." 

Battersby  fell  back  into  the  nearest 
chair.    For  a  moment  he  was  speechless. 

"My  dear  boy!"  he  said  at  last.  "You 
stupefy  me!  Such  innocence.  Why, 
Spidgkins  is  in  the  pay  of  the  corn 
brandy  interests  of  Riga!" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  said  I,  terribly 
ashamed.     "I'll  go  right  off  to  Smith." 

"Great  heavens!"  shrieked  Battersby, 
jumping  from  his  chair.  "Don't  say 
that  name  aloud  in  here!  It  will 
cause  the  house  to  be  watched.  Smith" 
— he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  stage 
whisper — "is  a  secret  worker  on  behalf 
of  the  White  Russian  interests  that  wish 
an  alliance  with  Upper  Silesia  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  Lithuanians  from  tak- 
ing a  hand  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Esthonian  trade  in  pug  dogs!" 

"Whew!"  I  exclaimed,  "Nothing  doing 
on  Smith!" 

Battersby  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence  for  a  moment.  Again  he 
glanced  furtively  at  the  door  and  window. 

"You  are  young  and  callow,"  he  said 
at  last,  "and  you  don't  understand  the 
frightful  pitfalls  that  beset  us  students 
of  international  affairs  on  every  hand. 
Lucky  for  you  that  you  came  to  me  and 
not  to*  anybody  else.  Any  other  man 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  Eastern 
European  politics,  after  hearing  you  re- 
mark that  you  were  going  to  talk  to 
Jenkins,  Spidgkins,  and  Smith,  would 
have  pigeonholed  you  unhesitatingly." 

"As  what?"  I  asked,  breathless. 

Battersby  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow. 

"I — simply   can't   tell  you,"   he   said. 

It  was  my  turn  to  collapse  in  my  chair. 

Then,  however,  my  determination  to 
become  an  authority  on  Esthonia  reas- 
serted itself.  Despite  the  perils  in  my 
path,  which  Battersby  had  so  kindly 
pointed  out,  I  returned  to  the  attack. 

"Battersby,"  I  said,  "there  is  another 
man  who,  I  feel  sure,  knows  all  about 
Esthonia.  I  can  tell  from  his  face.  And 
I  have  caught  him  reading  books  that 
have  a  Baltic,  a  distinctly  Baltic  look.  I 
mean  Grindleby.  You  can't  call  him  a 
propagandist    because    neither   you    nor 


anybody  else  ever  heard  him  say  a  word 
about  Esthonia." 

Battersby  leaped  to  his  feet.  He 
caught  me  by  the  lapels  of  my  coat. 

"You  poor  boy!"  he  shouted,  "You 
poor,  deluded  boy !  Let  me  save  you  ere 
you  plunge  over  the  abyss ." 

"Whuh-whuh-whut's  the  matter?"  I 
stammered. 

"My  boy,  you  are  blind,  blind!" 

"But  you  never  even  heard  Grindleby 
mention  Esthonia!" 

"That's  just  it!  He  is  absolutely  the 
worst,  the  most  insidious,  kind  of  prop- 
agandist in  existence.  As  long  as  these 
fellows  open  their  mouths — as  long  as 
they  say  something,  no  matter  what 
— you  can  tell  at  once  what  kind  of 
propagandist  they  are,  and  take  the 
necessary  precautions.  But  when  they 
say  nothing  they  may  be  anything! 
Don't  go  near  Grindleby!  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  Grindleby!" 

"I  promise,"  I  gasped  in  terror.  And 
I  staggered  away  from  Battersby's 
rooms. 

How  welcome  the  open  air  was  to  my 
brow  as  I  stumbled  out  upon  the  street! 

"Gee!"  I  muttered,  "What  a  narrow 
escape!" 

T.  R.  Ybarra 


New  French  Acade- 
micians 

THE  other  day  when  the  despatches 
brought  the  news  of  the  election  to 
the  French  Academy,  on  the  same  day, 
of  M.  de  Flers,  Professor  Bedier,  and 
Andre  Chevrillon,  misnamed  Louis  by 
the  Associated  Press,  a  young  French- 
man who  had  a  scholarship  in  an  Eastern 
university  stated  to  me  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Messrs.  Bedier  and  Chevrillon. 
However,  M.  de  Flers  and  his  works  were 
well  known  to  him.  A  few  days  later  a 
professor  of  Romance  languages,  well 
informed  in  the  whole  realm  of  Romance 
literature,  inquired  of  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  "Who  is  that  man  de  Flers?  Does 
anybody  know  him?" 

The  French  Academy  does  not  seem 
very  lucky.  For  the  first  time,  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  she 
elects  men  who  are  neither  marshals, 
politicians,  nor  "tigers,"  one  might 
think  that  she  had  ironically  fallen  back 
on  nobodies. 

That  is  not  the  truth,  however.  If 
the  young  French  student  was  guilty  of 
woeful  ignorance  in  never  having  heard 
of  Bedier  and  Chevrillon,  the  Romance 
scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  does 
not  read  plays  nor  go  to  the  Vaudeville, 
the  Varietes,  nor  even  to  the  Theatre 
Francais,  where  M.  de  Flers  has  been 
triumphing  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

M.  de  Flers,  indeed,  has  the  wider 
notoriety  that  belongs  abroad  to  success- 


ful dramatists,  while  only  the  more 
specialized  reading  public  has  followed 
the  scholarly  researches  of  Bedier  or 
read  the  brilliant  exotic  studies  of  Chev- 
rillon. All  three,  however,  are  fit  mem- 
bers for  a  society  of  letters. 

The  Marquis  Robert  de  Flers,  who  is  a 
son-in-law  of  Victorien  Sardou,  is  ob- 
viously repeating,  thirty  years  after,  the 
career  of  Ludovic  Halevy.  Just  as 
Halevy,  who  was  at  heart  a  novelist  and 
a  humorist,  won  countless  dramatic  suc- 
cesses in  his  collaboration  with  Meilhac, 
M.  de  Flers,  who  started  as  a  novelist 
and  is  still  a  critic,  had  a  long  series  of 
dramatic  successes  with  another  Meilhac, 
M.  Arman  de  Caillavet,  a  playwright  of 
nearly  forty  plays.  Like  Halevy,  who 
stopped  suddenly  his  dramatic  work  to 
write  the  novel  for  "jeunes  filles"  called 
I'Abbe  Constantin,  M.  de  Flers  seems  now 
to  be  confining  himself  to  newspaper 
work,  and,  only  a  month  ago,  was  in  ac- 
tive service  as  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Figaro. 

To  characterize  the  work  of  De  Flers 
and  Caillavet  one  falls  back  on  the  same 
word  that  served  to  describe  the  plays 
of  Meilhac  and  Halevy — "parisian."  It 
is  a  chronicle  of  contemporary  life  in 
France  before  the  war:  witty  satire,  a 
bit  of  sentiment,  a  dash  of  pepper,  sound 
observation,  lots  of  irony,  some  emotion, 
and,  running  through  it  all,  a  literary 
flavor  that  reveals  the  solid  training  of 
the  authors — such  are  the  main  ingredi- 
ents of  these  plays  and  such  a  combina- 
tion always  assures  success  before  a 
French  audience.  The  very  titles  have 
a  clever  and  almost  classical  flavor — 
"Le  cceur  a  ses  raison,"  "l'Ane  de  Bur- 
idan,"  "les  Travaux  d'Hercule,"  "l'Habit 
Vert,"  amusing  take-off  on  the  Academy. 
"Primrose"  was  a  triumph  of  propriety 
(like  "I'Abbe  Constantin"),  "le  Roi"  the 
opposite,  and  both  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  In  them  all  there  is  one 
theme;  the  theme  is,  of  course,  love — 
legitimate  love,  illegitimate  love,  platonic 
love,  pure  love,  triangular  love;  but  the 
love  theme  is  treated  with  the  light  touch 
and  seasoned  with  the  indulgent  philos- 
ophy of  the  Parisian  who  knows  his 
time  and  smiles  at  its  weaknesses  and 
ridicules  them. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  young 
men  who  live  with  their  epoch  should  all 
know  one  of  these  brilliant  and  amusing 
chroniclers  of  the  present  day  better 
than  they  do  the  historians  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

M.  Bedier,  like  his  predecessor,  Gaston 
Paris,  has  practically  his  whole  clientele 
in  foreign  lands.  It  has  been  the  para- 
dox of  higher  education  in  France  that 
the  origins  of  French  language  and 
literature  have  interested  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Swiss, 
and  even  Americans  than  it  has  French 
students.  The  French  teaching  methods 
and  the  requirements  for  advanced  de- 
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grees  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Hence  it  is  much  more  remark- 
able that  both  Gaston  Paris  and  Bedier 
should  have  had  a  talent  sufficiently  bril- 
liant and  an  interest  sufficiently  wide 
for  their  works  to  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  public  of  specialists  for  whom  they 
were  written. 

Dealing  with  seemingly  dead  or  dull 
subjects,  Bedier,  in  particular,  has 
brought  to  their  treatment  a  mind  so  re- 
sourceful, an  imagination  so  fertile,  that 
he  has  enlivened  to  the  point  of  passion 
the  most  harmless  controversies.  This 
mediaeval  scholar  is  nothing  if  not  a  mili- 
tant. Every  one  of  his  books  is  a  fight 
for  a  doctrine  or  against  a  theory.  His 
conception  of  science  is  to  take  a  theory 
current  among  the  scientists  and  to  show 
that  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  He  did 
it  in  1893  in  his  great  book  on  the 
Fabliaux,  where  he  demolished  the  doc- 
trine according  to  which  the  old  tales  all 
came  from  India,  showing  that  their 
source  is  in  reality  everywhere  and  no- 
where. He  did  it  likewise  for  the  epic 
poems  of  France  in  successive  volumes 
in  which  he  aimed  to  prove  that  these 
poems  have  not  found  their  birth,  as  was 
then  thought,  in  short  songs  originating 
with  the  events  themselves,  but  are  a 
sort  of  fictitious  material  used  to  ad- 
vertise some  of  the  monasteries  and  pil- 
grim routes  that  attracted,  and  that 
aimed  to  attract  still  more  numerously, 
the  pious  folk  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  war,  like  all  scholars,  he 
put  his  powers  at  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. His  pamphlet  demonstrating  the 
horrors  of  German  warfare  from  the 
examination  of  diaries  of  German  sol- 
diers remains,  in  spite  of  some  trifling 
errors,  a  good  piece  of  scientific  propa- 
ganda. At  the  end  of  the  war  he  aston- 
ished his  readers  by  publishing  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  technical  articles 
like  the  one  on  "French  Artillery,"  a 
subject  which,  until  then,  had  not  been 
within  the  competence  of  historians 
of  literature,  however  great  their  ver- 
satility. 

M.  Andre  Chevrillon  likewise  worked 
for  his  country,  but  without  leaving  his 
element,  which  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  M.  Andre  Chev- 
rillon is  an  historian  of  English  literature 
and  a  chronicler  of  English  life.  He 
comes  honestly  by  it.  When  some  thirty 
years  of  age,  exactly  in  1894,  he  wrote 
his  doctor's  thesis  on  "Sydney  Smith  and 
the  Renaissance  of  Liberal  Ideas  in  the 
XlXth  Century  in  England."  Those  who 
know  anything  about  style  had  only  to 
read  a  page  of  his  book  to  realize  that 
he  belonged  to  Taine's  family.  Indeed, 
from  his  uncle,  H.  Taine,  Andre  Chev- 
rillon borrowed  his  interest  in  English 
subjects,  his  special  approach  to  and 
treatment  of  his  material,  and  a  brilliant, 
concrete,  picturesque  style  which  the 
author   of   'TAncien    Regime,"    and   of 


"Notes  sur  l'Angleterre,"  would  not  dis- 
avow and  which  he  unfortunately  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  give  himself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  in  print. 

France  has  always  had  its  interpreters 
of  England,  its  admirers  and  lovers 
of  England.  Young  Chevrillon,  when 
choosing  a  career,  undoubtedly  took  his 
uncle's  advice,  as  he  did  when  he  was 
looking  for  a  subject  for  his  doctor's 
thesis,  and  joined  the  very  select  group 
which  begins  with  Voltaire  and  Montes- 
quieu and  ends  with  Taine,  Boutmy, 
Bourget,  and  all  the  many  "anglicists" 
of  the  French  universities  of  to-day.  The 
list  of  his  books  comprises  studies  of 
India  and  all  the  Asiatic  regions  where 
England  has  left  her  imprint.  Besides 
his  "Etudes  anglaises"  and  his  book  on 
"La  Pensee  de  Ruskin,"  he  has  written' 
on  "Les  Terres  Mortes,"  "Sanctuaires  et 
Paysages  d'Asie,"  "Dans  l'lnde."  His 
latest  work  appeared  only  a  month  ago  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  "Rudyard 
Kipling  as  a  Poet."  In  all  these  books 
he  displays  the  same  qualities  of  insight 
and  sympathetic  understanding  that 
characterized  his  first  book  on  English 
life.  In  all,  likewise,  we  find  this  plastic 
and  lifelike  mode  of  expression  that  he 
has  either  inherited  or  imitated  from 
Taine  and  to  which  he  adds  a  personal 
touch  all  his  own. 

Thus  the  French  Academy  does  not 
have  to  apologize  for  her  choices,  even  if 
the  writers  that  she  elected  are  not  all 
of  the  variety  that  is  known  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  They  at  least  are  all 
writers. 

During  the  fotfr  years  of  the  war  it 
was  legitimate  and  in  keeping  with  her 
traditions  to  receive  in  what  she  always 
considered  her  "drawing-room"  or  her 
"club"  men  who,  like  Joffre,  Foch,  and 
Clemenceau,  had  honored  their  country. 
In  the  same  spirit  De  Lesseps  had  once 
been  elected,  and  likewise  many  states- 
men and  orators.  It  is  only  character- 
istic that  the  same  body  that  would  neyer 
have  elected  Clemenceau,  the  brilliant 
writer,  when  he  was  an  exponent  of  rad- 
ical doctrines,  took  in,  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  Clemenceau  the  "father 
of  Victory."  As  a  general  rule,  the 
Academy  has  seemed  only  too  inclined  to 
receive  political  men,  provided  they  had 
some  oratorical  talent  and  did  not  be- 
long to  the  wrong  party.  To  Deschanel, 
academician  of  long  standing,  she  has 
added  successively  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  Poincare,  Denys  Cochin,  Ribot,  and 
Barthou,  all  men  of  literary  merit,  who, 
on  literary  titles  alone,  would  never  have 
been  elected. 

The  era  of  political  and  "patriotic" 
election  seems  thus  closed  for  a  season, 
and  the  venerable  literary  society  has  ob- 
viously, in  order  to  keep  up  its  member- 
ship, decided  to  go  back  to  men  of 
letters. 

Othon  Gueelac 


Notes  on  Late  German 
Fiction 

Hauptmann 

GERHART  HAUPTMANN  before  the 
war,  in  "Griechischer  Friihling" 
and  "Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,"  was  cul- 
tivating a  pseudo-revival  of  German 
classicism,  an  attempt  to  seek  the  origins 
of  Greek  culture  in  the  dark  mysteries 
of  animal  and  human  sacrifice.  The  at- 
tempt was  a  singular  comment  on  the 
German  spirit  of  1914.  The  war  fol- 
lowed and  gave  the  jaded  German  nerves 
a  chance  to  tingle,  not  at  the  vicarious 
nastiness  and  horror  of  naturalism  in  fic- 
tion and  the  drama,  but  at  the  actual  rape 
and  horror  of  Belgium  and  France.  And 
in  the  wake  of  war  has  come  a  peace 
more  ominous  than  war  itself,  with  the 
spectre  of  hunger  and  the  loosing  of  all 
man's  elemental  and  bloodthirsty  pas- 
sions. One  might  readily  suppose  the 
Germans  had  had  enough  of  "origins" 
and  "primitive"  cults,  or  at  least  that  the 
minds  of  their  chief  writers  would,  like 
Mr.  Britling,  attempt  to  see  through  the 
thing  to  some  idea  or  ideal  beyond,  and 
resolutely  to  point  the  way. 

Not  so  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  He  is 
still  looking  for  his  text  in  the  lives  of 
einsame  Menschen,  in  lonely  people  un- 
contaminated  with  any  of  the  ideals  the 
western  world  has  developed  since  the 
first  Greek  and  the  first  Hebrew  thought 
of  life  as  a  thing  more  refined  than  the 
blank  amazement  of  the  lonely  goat-herd 
at  the  spectacle  of  nature's  relentless 
might.  After  these  five  years  of  war,  he 
is  still  the  same  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
the  keen  delver  into  the  mystery  of  man 
the  brute. 

In  1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the 
time  when  distress  was  acute,  when  hope 
in  a  German  peace  slowly  ebbed  and  died, 
the  year  when  people  were  starving,  not 
grandly,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  char- 
acters in  "The  Weavers,"  the  year  when 
an  armistice  was  signed  which  imposed 
conditions  such  as  Prussia  and  all  Ger- 
many had  never  before  known,  in  that 
year  Gerhart  Hauptmann  published  his 
latest  novel,  "The  Heretic  of  Soana."* 
Were  it  not  that  any  word  from  Haupt- 
mann is  of  great  significance  to  us  to- 
day for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
ideas  of  German  literature,  the  book,  ex- 
cept for  its  extreme  felicity  of  style, 
which  is  apparent  even  to  one  to  whom 
German  is  a  not  lightly  acquired  tongue, 
would  be  worth  not  more  than  passing 
comment  in  The  Weekly  Review. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
appearance  of  these  late  arrivals  from 
the  German  press.  The  type  and  the 
forms  remain  the  same — they  alone  re- 

**'Der  Kctzer  von  Soana.  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  S. 
Fischer  Verlag,   Berlin.  1918. 
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mind  one  of  the  ambitious  but  often 
rococo  efforts  of  the  German  book- 
maker. The  paper  is  of  the  meanest 
quality,  the  binding,  the  covers,  the 
whole  style  of  the  book,  are  eloquent  of 
harsh  days  and  penury.  There  is  one 
consolation — paper  of  this  texture  is  not 
long-lived. 

The  story  of  "The  Heretic  of  Soana" 
is  not  a  long  or  an  unfamiliar  one.  It  is 
the  biography  of  a  young  priest  whose 
cure  was  among  the  mountains  overlook- 
ing Lake  Lugano.  He  is  exemplary  in 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  Christian 
asceticism.  Among  his  parishioners, 
however,  is  a  genuine  atavist,  a  throw- 
back from  our  civilization,  a  survivor  of 
the  old  indigenous  phallic  cult,  a  goat- 
herd whose  home  was  in  the  remote  fast- 
ness of  the  mountain  and  whose  cohabi- 
tation with  his  sister  and  their  numer- 
ous progeny  were  a  standing  reproach 
to  the  whole  countryside.  The  man's 
sister-wife  was,  however,  a  Catholic,  and 
moved  by  his  sense  of  duty  the  young 
priest  climbs  the  steep  path  to  Soana  to 
yisit  and  admonish  the  guilty  pair. 

The  surroundings  of  the  lonely  couple 
and  their  appearance  are  as  unlovely  as 
nature  in  the  mountains  is  beautiful, 
and  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  of  disgust 
and  uplift  that  the  cleric  addresses  him- 
self to  his  long  descent.  But  just  as  he 
turns  to  depart  he  catches  sight  of  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  a  beauty  of  nature; 
the  seed  is  sown  in  his  imagination,  and 
for  a  hundred  and  more  pages  he  is  torn 
with  temptation.  At  least  this  would 
be  the  way  a  more  conventional  biogra- 
pher would  recite  the  gradual  wrecking 
of  the  young  man's  priestly  career.  To 
the  young  man,  however,  it  is  the  actual 
struggle  of  the  old  cult  and  its  real  god, 
Priapus,  with  the  new  and  Christian 
ideals  of  continence  and  clerical  celibacy. 
He  is  visited  with  night  sweats  and 
dreams  and  mighty  shakings  of  the  soul. 
For  comfort  he  visits  his  old  home  and 
the  studio  of  an  artist  uncle,  only  to 
step  into  the  presence  of  paintings  and 
statues  which  doubly  recall  the  coil  from 
which  he  seeks  escape. 

The  story  ends  as  all  such  stories,  in 
German,  end — he  escapes  with  her  into 
the  mountains,  and  there  he  lives  as  the 
goat-herd  heretic  of  Soana,  the  contem- 
ner of  all  the  softer  graces  and  .virtues 
that  the  past  twenty-five  hundred  years 
have  so  carefully  fostered.  "The  priestly 
life  which  he  had  left  behind  seemed 
to  him  no  more  than  a  dry,  empty, 
and  false  pretence,  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  truly  divine. 
'Rather,'  said  he,  'will  I  worship  a 
living  goat  or  a  living  bull  than  a  man 
hanged  on  the  gallows.  ...  All  peo- 
ples have  honored  the  bull,  the  goat,  and 
bathed  in  their  hallowed  blood.  Hence 
say  I,  verily,  the  power  that  germinates 
is  the  power  that  makes ;  generation  and 
making  are  one  and  the  same.'  " 


It  is  not  for  its  protest  against  Catho- 
lic Christianity  or  any  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity that  the  revolt  of  the  heretic  is 
chiefly  significant,  though  that  such  a 
revolt  in  any  country  should  be  signalized 
by  so  well-known  an  author  gives  matter 
for  considerable  thought.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  deepest  concern  that  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  should  conclude  with  a 
eulogy  of  Priapus  and  his  cult,  unless  we 
consider  that  all  escape  from  purely  vil- 
lage communities  can  come  only  through 
clearly  acknowledged  limitations.  It  is 
of  gravest  consequence  to  Germany  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  at  this  time, 
when  nations  should  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  setting  their  houses  in  order  and 
balancing  their  accounts  with  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  lead- 
ing literary  man  in  Germany  should  go 
woolgathering  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages  of  unrecorded  history.  If  the  lit- 
terati  of  Germany  can  to-day  think  of 
nothing  more  significant  than,  the  zeu- 
gende  Macht  of  Priapus  and  the  other 
gods  of  a  millennium  of  forgotten  things, 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Schnitzler 

I)ERHAPS  the  most  popular,  if  we 
^  measure  popularity  by  the  quality 
rather  than  by  the  quantity  of  his  ad- 
mirers, of  the  writers  in  Austria  before 
the  war  was  the  physician-author  Arthur 
Schnitzler.  He,  too,  had  belonged  to  the 
school  of  German  naturalism,  and  in  little 
sketches  like  "Leutnant  Gustl"  or 
dramas  like  "Der  junge  Medardus,"  or 
long  novels,  like  "Der  Weg  ins  Freie," 
he  carried  out  the  doctrines  of  the  school. 
There  was  the  same  toying  with  aberrant 
types  that  we  find  in  nearly  all  naturalism 
— as  though  health  were  unnatural — and 
a  peculiar  penchant  for  morbidity  one 
would  expect  in  a  physician  interested 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  inmates  of  his 
wards. 

But  Schnitzler  was  clever  and  versa- 
tile, like  Vienna,  almost  a  humorist,  and 
his  pictures  of  Viennese  life  gave  ac- 
curate and  living  glimpses  of  the  back- 
ground of  what  was  once  the  most  bril- 
liant and  most  superficial  capital  in 
Europe. 

Now  Vienna  is  starving,  or  at  least 
a  great  many  very  respectable  people 
in  Vienna  are  in  direst  need  of  the  com- 
monest essentials,  as  one  may  gather  by 
requests  that  come  for  aid  for  even  the 
professors  in  the  university.  To  be  sure 
the  brilliance  of  the  old  life  has  not  all 
faded.  A  friend  sending  a  large  and 
grotesquely  lettered  poster  advertising 
an  all-star  production  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  notes  that  "Vienna, 
even  in  its  bankruptcy,  spares  neither 
time  nor  money  when  taste  matters." 
The  war  has  not  extinguished  either  the 
joie  de  vivre  or  Arthur  Schnitzler. 


Of  all  the  countries  visited  by  the  war 
Austria  has  suffered  the  most  severe 
punishment.  Dismembered,  bankrupt, 
and  starving,  the  country  needs  the  most 
serious  thought  of  all  its  leading  think- 
ers and  writers.  What  is  Arthur 
Schnitzler  writing,  and  what  is  Viennese 
society  reading?  His  latest  book  is 
"Casanova's  Homecoming,"*  and  by  1919 
it  had  gone  into  forty  editions. 

He  has  selected  a  grotesque  subject, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  his  "Leutnant 
Gustl."  It  is  curious  that  a  man  living 
in  a  nation  tottering  to  its  fall  should 
take  time  to  think  of  Casanova.  But 
Schnitzler's  Casanova  is  not  the  Casa- 
nova of  the  lengthy  "Memoirs,"  the  man 
who  in  the  peace  of  his  German  library 
lived  over  again  in  eight  large  volumes 
his  stormy,  wayward,  and  errant  youth 
and  young  manhood.  In  spite  of  its 
numberless  splashes  of  red  ink,  in  spite 
of  his  naive  egotism,  the  story  and  the 
man  have  their  place  in  the  world.  One 
would  go  far  and  find  few  better  pictures 
of  Continental  European  life  in  the  fifty 
years  that  preceded  the  Revolution;  and 
the  sketches  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Catherine,  to  name  only 
a  few  of  the  persons  Casanova  met  in- 
timately— or  reports  that  he  did — are 
worth  the  ruck  of  frank  animalism  that 
he  shamelessly  records.  He  made 
friends,  at  least,  and  a  number  of  notable 
ones,  even  Charles  James  Fox. 

The  Casanova  of  Schnitzler  is  a  quite 
different  character.  All  the  naivete,  all 
the  charm  has  gone  out  of  the  man.  He 
has  only  three  consuming  passions — a 
desire  to  annihilate  Voltaire  in  a  book 
he  has  projected,  a  longing  to  return  to 
his  home  city,  and,  above  all,  a  brazen 
selfishness.  As  he  is  on  the  point  of 
being  permitted  to  return  to  Venice  he 
meets  with  old  friends,  an  old  mistress 
and  her  husband,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  sixteen  years.  Against  his  will  he  is 
persuaded  to  pay  them  a  short  visit,  and 
while  in  their  home  he  meets  Marcolina, 
a  heroine  painted  in  the  style  of  the 
Memoirs.    He  is  fifty-five,  she  sixteen. 

It  is  not  a  love  story.  The  real  Casa- 
nova might  have  made  it  one,  but 
Schnitzler  is  looking  for  the  bizarre.  He 
employs  an  utterly  brutal  plot.  And  the 
climax  of  the  story  is  the  horror  of  the 
girl,  not  at  what  he  had  done — such  a 
turn  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
Austrian  ideal  of  a  denouement — but 
horror  that  she  had  been  made  love  to 
by  an  old  man.  And  poor  Casanova,  his 
charm  gone,  his  trust  in  his  powers 
evaporated,  flies  like  a  maimed  animal  in 
the  dead  of  night,  to  his  old  home,  to 
Venice,  the  city  he  has  loved  and  longed 
for  these  many  years,  only  to  find  him- 
self a  stranger  and  his  exploits  for  years 
forgotten.  Disillusioned,  he  hides  his 
shame  in  a  delapidated  inn. 

•Arthur     Schnitzler,     "Casanova's     Heimfakrt."     S 
Fischer   Verlag,   Berlin.   1918. 
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It  is  not  a  pretty  story  at  best.  It  is  a 
jeu  d'esprit  that  somehow  fails  be- 
cause of  its  very  brutality.  "Leutnant 
Gustl"  was  charming  because  naive. 
But  one  can  not  make  a  bouquet  of  bur- 
dock leaves.  And  the  failure  is  trebly 
significant  as  it  shows  the  state  of  nerves 
which  demands  such  a  stimulant. 

It  is  a  little  complimentary  to  our 
national  health,  to  Anglo-Saxon  natural 
health,  that  during  the  war  and  after  it 
writers  of  note  in  England  and  America 
selected  themes  worthy  at  least  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr. 

Correspondence 

The  Palestine  Problem 
Once  More 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
Professor  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Fried- 
man have  replied  in  your  columns  to 
"The  Problems  of  Palestine."  The  former 
prints  an  often  cited  letter  from  Feisal 
approving  the  Zionist  demands  at  the 
Peace  Conference  for  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine.  The  whole  signifi- 
cance of  this  letter  depends  entirely  upon 
what  interpretation  of  that  vague  phrase 
Professor  Frankfurter  and  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann  gave  to  Feisal;  and  of  this  we 
are  told  absolutely  nothing.  The  "Na- 
tional Home"  has  been  made  to  mean 
little  or  everything  by  Zionists,  as  occa- 
sions demanded.  To-day,  Zionists  inter- 
pret it  as  an  autonomous  Jewish  State 
functioning  within  a  decade.  Did  Feisal 
so  understand  it  and  did  this  letter,  ac- 
cordingly, promise  his  cooperation  in 
turning  an  Arab  country  into  a  Jewish 
State? 

To  answer  Mr.  Friedman's  chief  er- 
ror, one  may  cite  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who 
certainly  understands  present  conditions 
in  Poland  if  any  one  does :  "We  are  not 
going  to  settle  this  Polish  problem  by 
sending  a  few  thousand  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine," and  this  may  be  said  of  the  Ru- 
manian and  Russian  problems.  Even 
though'  an  autonomous  Jewish  State  could 
be  set  up,  it  would  not  change,  "as  if  by 
miracle,"  as  a  Zionist  orator  has  ex- 
pressed it,  the  political  or  social  status 
of  the  Jews  in  Middle  Europe.  To  stop 
persecution  and  pogrom  in  the  Ukraine, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  deprive  of  their 
rights  Christians  and  Mohammedans  in 
Palestine. 

At  the  present  moment,  Zionism  is  the 
chief  problem  of  Palestine,  a  little  coun- 
try, somewhat  larger  than  Vermont,  con- 
taining ten  thousand  square  miles.  Six 
thousand  square  miles  lie  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  and  have 
been  governed  by  the  British  army;  four 
thousand  square  miles  lie  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  have  been  under  Arab  rule 


since  the  defeat  of  the  Turks.  The  Brit- 
ish census,  taken  recently,  shows  the 
population  of  this  country  to  be  515,000 
Moslems,  65,000  Jews,  62,500  Christians, 
and  5,050  of  other  faiths,  a  total  of  646,- 
850.  Of  this  number,  there  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  69  per  cent,  of  the  Mos- 
lems, 46  per  cent,  of  the  Christians,  and 
19  per  cent,  of  the  Jews.  In  the  mandate 
which  Britain  now  holds  for  this  land, 
there  is  the  express  stipulation  that  in 
Palestine  shall  be  established  "a  National 
Home  for  the  Jewish  people" — its  boun- 
daries were  not  defined — provided  that 
this  could  be  done  without  prejudicing 
"the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine." 

Dr.  Weizmann,  a  world  figure  in  Zion- 
ism, has  publicly  stated  that  the  autono- 
mous Jewish  State  ("A  National  Home 
for  the  Jewish  people")  can  be  func- 
tioning within  a  decade.  Obviously  there 
are  but  two  ways  in  which  an  Arab  land 
can  be  thus  speedily  transformed  into  a 
Jewish  State.  The  first  is  by  forcing 
the  Arabs  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus,  one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  of 
American  Zionists,  recently  hinted  at 
this  method  in  a  few  simple  words :  "The 
Mohammedans  (i.  e.,  the  Palestinian 
Arabs)  will  find  something  else  to  do 
or  some  place  else  to  live."  Secondly, 
and  this  is  the  usual  Zionist  contention, 
the  Arabs  will  be  permitted  to  live  where 
they  are  now,  while  the  Zionists,  with 
one  hand,  will  shower  them  with  all  the 
blessings  of  modern  civilization,  and 
with  the  other,  engulf  them  with  Ru- 
manian, Polish,  and  Russian  immigrants 
— "no  less  than  a  million  Jews  in  the  next 
six  years"  is  the  enthusiastic  hope  of 
Dr.  Weizmann.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to 
point  out  that  so  large  an  immigration 
is  an  utter  impossibility,  for  it  would 
crush  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
and  make  of  Palestine  a  vast  asylum  to 
be  supported  by  charity;  it  is  enough  to 
observe  what  Zionism  would  like  to  do. 
The  Arabs  can  not  escape  this  second 
deluge  because,  to  cite  Dr.  Weizmann 
for  the  last  time,  "immigration  into 
Palestine  will  be  controlled  by  a  Jewish 
body  on  which  the  English  Government 
will  be  represented." 

In  addition  to  overpowering  the  Arabs 
in  this  way,  Zionists  aim  to  control  the 
country  through  special  privileges,  "spe- 
cial legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
.  .  .  in  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industries," 
to  cite  a  Zionist  authority;  or,  to  re- 
fer to  their  formal  demand  upon  the 
Peace  Conference,  through  a  "priority 
in  any  concession  for  public  works  or 
the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Palestine,"  a  rather  far-reach- 
ing monopoly,  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  "Coun- 
cil representing  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  world."  The  Zionist  lab- 
orer is  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Zion- 


ist statesman  or  financier.  This  is  made 
plain  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  Palestine  Zionist  and  reprinted  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Maccabaean, 
published  by  the  Zionist  organization  of 
America:  "In  a  previous  note  I  touched 
on  the  question  of  Arab  labor  for  Jewish 
enterprises.  I  then  indicated  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  organized  Jew- 
ish laborer  in  Palestine,  who  demands 
that  Hebrew  labor  only  shall  be  used  for 
all  public  and  other  works  undertaken 
by  the  Zionist  organization.  As  he  in- 
variably adds  the  demand  that  all  indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural  enterprise 
should  be  controlled,  through  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,  by  the  Zionist  organization, 
representing  the  Jewish  people,  this 
policy  virtually  amounts  to  a  boycott  of 
all  Arab  labor  on  Jewish  works — a  policy 
which  obviously  may  have  a  serious  reac- 
tion on  the  Palestine  fellah."  Quite  ob- 
viously. 

The  ever  increasing  unrest  in  Pales- 
tine is  not  caused  by  imperialism,  dirty 
politics,  militarism,  the  effendi,  absentee 
landlords,  or  the  "Sons  of  Belial,"  as  the 
Maccabaean  wittily  calls  Jew  and  Gentile 
who  oppose  Zionism.  It  is  caused  by  a 
very  simple  thought  that  has  come  to 
Palestinians — that  possibly  they  them- 
selves have  more  right  to  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  their  own  country  than  have  New 
York  or  London  Zionists.  This  thought 
is  strengthened  by  certain  statements 
which  must  be  false  if  Zionism  is  true. 
The  first  is  from  the  Palestine  News,  the 
official  journal  of  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  November,  1918. 

Text  of  declaration  agreed  to  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments  and  communi- 
cated to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  aim  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  in  view  in  waging  war  in  the  East  is  to 
ensure  the  complete  and  final  emancipation  of 
all  those  peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  to  establish  national  governments 
and  administrations  which  shall  derive  their 
authority  from  the  initiative  and  free  will  of 
the  peoples  themselves. 

The  second  is  the  twelfth  of  the  famous 
fourteen  points:  "The  Turkish  portions 
of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty  but  the 
other  nationalities  which  are  now  under 
Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  un- 
doubted security  of  life  and  an  absolutely 
unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development."  President  Wilson  can  not 
believe  that  the  autonomous  development 
of  an  unmolested  Arab  country  will  ever 
result  in  a  Jewish  State. 

The  third,  to  cite  but  one  more,  is  the 
proviso  in  what  Zionists  have  called  their 
Magna  Charta:  "Nothing  shall  be  done 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  non-Jewish  communi- 
ties in  Palestine."  How  Zionism  deals 
with  this  clause  has  been  shown  in  part; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  special  privilege 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Zionist 
State. 
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Zionists  have  recently  announced  the 
launching  of  a  National  loan  of  $125,- 
000,000,  of  which  America  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  large  share.  In  an 
article  "A  Key  to  Palestinian  Treasures" 
the  Maccabaean  calls  attention  to  a  Zion- 
ist volume  designed  "to  open  the  eyes 
of  investors  and  of  the  general  public  to 
the  vast  industrial  resources,  hitherto 
undeveloped,"  of  Palestine,  whose  "indus- 
trial potentialities  have  been  enormously 
underrated."  These  "treasures"  and 
these  "resources"  Zionism  seeks  to  take 
away  from  Palestinians  as  she  seeks  to 
take  away  control  of  their  country.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Unfortunately 
in  our  own  land,  Zionism  has  a  great 
ally — the  general  ignorance  of  present 
conditions  in  Palestine  and  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  political  Zionists.  When 
the  facts  become  known,  there  will  be 
but  little  sympathy  for  a  movement  that 
would  force  upon  the  Holy  Land  a  State 
based  on  special  privileges  which  the 
maintenance  of  asylums  and  hospitals, 
however  generously  administered,  can 
never  palliate  and  which  an  inaccurate 
and  misleading  propaganda  can  never 
justify. 

Edward  Bliss  Reed 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  24 

Small  Grants   for  Scientific 
Research 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster  in 
your  issue  of  June  30,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses research  and  organization  some- 
what in  context  with  an  earlier  paper 
of  my  own  in  The  Weekly  Review  bearing 
a  similar  title. 

With  a  single  exception,  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  issue  with  any  of  Dr. 
Webster's  statements,  which  seem  to  be 
chiefly  expressive  of  opinion  to  which 
his  long  and  honorable  experience  un- 
doubtedly entitles  him.  He  seems  to 
imply  in  a  sentence  fifteen  lines  from 
the  end  of  his  article  that  the  National 
Research  Council  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  not  giving  grants  of  moderate 
size  for  specific  research  purposes.  This 
is  quite  inaccurate,  as  regards  both  the 
policy  of  the  Council  and  its  actual  prac- 
tices. It  has  made  not  a  few  such  grants 
during  the  present  year  and  has  only 
been  prevented  by  the  limitation  of  its 
resources,  unfortunately  somewhat  exag- 
gerated by  Dr.  Webster,  from  making 
still  others.  It  is  also  true  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  resources  is  at  pres- 
ent devoted  to  the  administration  ex- 
pense of  the  central  organization,  but 
it  is  sincerely  believed — and  there  is  in 
support  of  this  view  a  large  body  of  de- 
cidedly competent  opinion — that  in  the 
long  run  this  expenditure  will  result  in 
very  much  larger  financial  assistance  to 


the  individual  investigator  than  could  be 
secured  by  any  other  method.  Time  will 
undoubtedly  show  whether  this  expecta- 
tion is  well  founded  or  not. 

James  R.  Angell 
Chairman    National    Research    Council 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  26 

"The  Law  or  the  Cadi?" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
•  Again  you  have  struck  a  most  im- 
portant keynote  in  your  excellent  edi- 
torial article,  "The  Law  or  the  Cadi?" 
Where  law  is  indefinite  and  uncertain, 
so  that  a  conscientious  and  public-spirited 
citizen  may  unexpectedly  find  himself 
branded  as  a  criminal,  elementary  justice 
is  flouted  in  the  most  scandalous  manner. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  such 
lawless  lawmaking  has  been  on  the 
statute-books  of  the  United  States  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  and  the  vilest  mo- 
tives have  been  wantonly  attributed  to 
all  who  have  ventured  to  suggest  its  re- 
peal or  radical  modification.  Under  the 
guise  of  combating  the  spread  of  porno- 
graphic literature  among  school  children, 
Anthony  Comstock  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Congress  of  1873  to  enact  a 
law  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  the 
sending  of  "obscene"  literature  through 
the  mails.  Other  equally  vague  adjec- 
tives were  also  included  in  the  original 
law  and  in  amendments  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  "lewd,  lascivious, 
indecent,  filthy."  None  of  these  was 
guarded  or  defined  in  any  specific  way. 
Throughout  the  succeeding  years,  this 
apparently  well-intended  legislation  has 
gradually  been  perverted  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  hygienic  and  medical  knowledge 
and  the  emasculation  of  American  litera- 
ture and  art.  Men  and  women  of  the 
finest  character  and  the  highest  aims 
have  been  arrested,  and  in  many  cases 
subjected  to  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  States  has  copied 
this  statutory  atrocity  almost  verbatim, 
save  for  dealing  with  the  sale  or  exhibi- 
tion of  the  vaguely  described  literature 
rendered  unmailable  by  the  Federal  law. 
In  scandalous  invasion  of  the  most  pri- 
mary rights  of  the  individual,  even  the 
private  possession  of  works  of  literature 
or  art  deemed  by  certain  self-appointed 
censors  to  come  within  the  law  has  been 
penalized;  and  homes  have  been  im- 
pudently invaded  and  personal  property 
openly  stolen  in  the  guise  of  law-en- 
forcement. 

As  you  have  well  argued,  it  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  know  in  advance 
whether  in  performing  a  given  act  he  is 
a  criminal  or  not.  Under  the  foregoing 
laws,  no  person  writing  a  single  line  in 
any  way  touching  on  sex  can  be  safe  for 
a  moment,  or  can  tell  what  some  partic- 
ular jury  may  decide  in  his  case.  His 
purity  of  motive  and  the  value  of  his 


public  service  will  profit  him  nothing.  It 
is  a  monstrous  situation,  and  has  created 
a  censorship  which  has  wrought  untold 
evil.  There  would  be  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  drafting  of  a  decent 
statute,  clearly  defining  pornography, 
and  safeguarding  the  immature  against 
its  appeal.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to 
take  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Lever  Act,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Cadis,  and  to  remove  the  liberties 
of  citizens  from  the  prejudices  or  notions 
of  individual  judges  or  juries.  Nothing 
less   than  this   is  sane  democracy. 

James  F.  Morton,  Jr. 
New  York,  June  12 

Begging  the  Question 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
In  these  days  of  reconstruction  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand  one  another's  habit- 
ual ways  of  thinking;  the  intellectual 
processes  normal  to  each,  if  I  may  so  put 
it.  And  this  understanding,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  gained  at  all,  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  determined  from  the  attitude, 
sayings  and  writings,  of  the  leaders,  po- 
litical, economic,  literary,  and  profes- 
sorial in  the  respective  countries  whose 
peoples  must  learn  to  live  in  peace 
together. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  not  her  break- 
ing of  promise  after  promise  so  much  as 
the  reasons  she,  through  her  leaders, 
has  put  forth  in  justification  of  the 
broken  promise  that  is  significant.  This 
manner,  as  I  have  followed  it  during  the 
past  six  years,  is  one  of  constantly 
begging  the  question.  Of  this  manner 
the  following  taken  from  the  close  of 
Paul  Rohrbach's  "German  Reflections," 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  offers  an 
example  as  typical  as  it  is  disheartening: 

Germany  is  criticized  for  the  manifesto  is- 
sued by  a  group  of  professors  early  in  _  the 
war,  which  denied  the  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
This  manifesto  has  been  bandied  about  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  world  for  five  years.  How- 
ever, on  July  27,  1915,  a  declaration  by  ninety 
high  officials,  leading  statesmen,  professors,  and 
publicists,  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor and  later  published,  protesting  against 
annexation,  and  demanding  that  any  peace 
should  be  accepted  which  left  Germany's  pre- 
war status  unimpaired.  This  document,  which 
I  personally  signed,  has  remained  practically 
unknown. 

The  relative  fame  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  manifesto  which  has  been 
"bandied  about"  and  that  of  the  signers 
of  the  "unknown"  document  need  not  be 
discussed.  The  mental  process  which  in 
arguing  against  one  thing  calls  attention 
to  a  wholly  different  thing  is  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  small  boy  who  when 
accused  of  stealing  jam  declares  he  hasn't 
touched  the  cake. 

Alfred  M.  Brooks 

Indiana  University, 
'    Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  12 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Special  Case  of 
Henry  James 

The  Letters  of  Henry  James.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Percy  Lubbock.  2  vols.  New 
York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

HENRY  JAMES  was,  as  he  himself 
might  have  said — after  whatever 
preliminary,  explanatory,  apologetic  or 
decorative  flourishes,  arabesques,  and 
festoons  of  qualification,  setting  off  the 
ultimately  announced  monosyllable  as  a 
toad  of  jade  is  set  off  by  an  elaborately 
chased  ring  of  Roman  gold — a  very 
special  "case."  He  has  been  fortunate 
in  an  editor  who  understands  and  rel- 
ishes the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  In 
an  admirable  introduction,  Mr.  Lubbock 
passes  to  the  centre  of  his  subject  and 
reveals  an  impassioned  artistic  imagina- 
tion in  the  covert  of  an  uneventful  life 
going  through  cycles  of  "vivid  and  in- 
cessant adventure,"  immersed  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  brimming  consciousness, 
with  a  "determined  deafness  to  irrele- 
vant voices."  There  is  a  passage  some- 
where in  Pater  which  recommends  liv- 
ing so  intensely  with  art  that  the  drift 
and  debris  of  our  days  shall  come  to  be 
as  if  it  were  not.  Henry  James  attempted 
to  follow  the  precept.  After  his  stu- 
diously uninvolved  settlement  in  England 
in  his  house  at  Rye,  he  sits  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  imaginative  creations,  looking 
out  upon  the  workaday  world  as  the  un- 
civilized border  and  frontier  of  his 
realm,  and  even  upon  the  "high-feed- 
ing, champagne-quaffing,  orchid-arrang- 
ing" stratum  of  society  as  but  a  kind  of 
game-preserve  and  stalking-ground  for 
his  amused  discrimination. 

The  two  volumes  of  letters  richly  illus- 
trate the  editor's  generalizations  and  the 
author's  relations  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fellow  craftsmen,  including 
William  James,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
W.  D.  Howells,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Sidney  Colvin,  A.  C.  Benson, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Mrs.  Wharton,  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  and  Compton  Mackenzie.  There  is 
one  general  criticism  to  be  made  of  the 
exhibition.  The  letters  seem  to  have  been 
edited,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  empha- 
size the  completeness  of  James's  English 
adoption.  Beginning  at  the  point  where 
attractions  of  the  motherland  conquered 
him,  they  illuminate  his  American  past 
only  by  reference;  and  they  flash  but  a 
scanty  ray  upon  his  French  period  and 
his  association  with  Flaubert,  Tur- 
genyev,  and  Maupassant.  Henry  James 
had  himself,  to  be  sure,  in  his  last  years, 
prepared  three  autobiographic  volumes 
whieh  should  have  presented  his  aspiring 
youth  and  early  manhood.  Unhappily 
for  us,  the  facts  of  his  first  quarter  cen- 
tury deliquesced  under  his  latest  inspec- 
tion of  them  into  a  bright  rolling  mist 


of  dissolving  impressions.  Mr.  Lubbock's 
collection  does  not  dissipate  this  mist. 
The  first  letter  is  of  1869,  when  the 
writer  was  twenty-five.  There  are  only 
nine  letters  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his 
thirtieth  year.  For  the  years  from 
sixty-one  to  seventy-two  there  are  five- 
hundred  pages.  By  this  disproportionate 
emphasis  upon  the  sexagenarian  outlook, 
Mr.  Lubbock  becomes  an  accomplice  of 
the  author,  who,  in  his  New  York  edition, 
strove  so  diligently  and  with  so  little 
applause  to  obliterate  the  evidence  of  his 
literary  evolution. 

Still,  if  the  first  volume  doesn't  present 
him  in  the  spring  it  presents  him  in  the 
early  summer  of  his  talent,  with  ample 
material  for  correcting  one's  impression 
that  Henry  James  was  always  that 
august  ambassadorial  presence  which 
some  fifteen  years  ago  revisited  the 
American  scene,  and  grew  so  weary  "of 
the  perpetual  effort  of  trying  to  'do  jus- 
tice' to  what  one  doesn't  like."  There  is, 
for  example,  a  spirited  picture  of  him 
at  thirty-five  as  guest  at  a  Scotch  house- 
party,  riding  all  day  and  dancing  all 
night,  and,  after  breakfast,  bolting  from 
the  library  to  escape  the  morning  ser- 
vice, "read  by  the  worthy  Nevin,  the 
American  Episcopal  Chaplain."  One  has 
here,  what  the  elderly  memoirs  do  not 
afford,  a  glimpse  of  a  three-dimensioned 
man  with  direct  and  prompt  reactions, 
whose  hand  of  help  would  have  warmth 
and  a  grip.  And  so  a  few  years  later  it 
goes  out  across  the  South  Seas,  full  of 
the  cordialest  comfort  and  the  finest 
praise,  to  R.  L.  Stevenson ;  and  so  with  a 
firmness  of  somewhat  stoical  sympathy 
to  his  old  friend,  Miss  Grace  Norton: 

Don't  melt  too  much  into  the  universe,  but 
be  as  solid  and  dense  and  fixed  as  you  can. 
We  all  live  together,  and  those  of  us  who  love 
and  know,  live  so  most.  We  help  each  other 
— even  unconsciously  each  in  our  own  effort, 
we  lighten  the  effort  of  others,  we  contribute 
to  the  sum  of  success,  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  live.  Sorrow  comes  in  great  waves 
— no  one  can  know  better  than  you — but  it 
rolls  over  us,  and  though  it  may  almost  smother 
us  it  leaves  us  on  the  spot,  and  we  know  that 
if  it  is  strong,  we  are  stronger,  inasmuch  as 
it  passes  and  we  remain.  .  .  .  Everything 
will  pass,  and  serenity  and  accepted  mysteries 
and  disillusionments,  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
few  good  people,  and  new  opportunities  and 
ever  so  much  of  life,  in  a  word,  will  remain. 

The  difference  in  style  between  the 
first  and  second  volumes  is  as  the  differ- 
ence between  "The  American"  and  "The 
Wings  of  a  Dove";  and  some  of  the 
scraps  of  literary  criticism  in  the  first 
will  make  devotees  of  the  "later  James" 
rub  their  eyes.  In  1884,  for  instance, 
James  is  infatuated  by  the  "truly  infer- 
nal intelligence  of  art,  form,  and  manner" 
in  Daudet,  Goncourt,  and  Zola — "in  spite 
of  their  ferocious  pessimism  and  their 
handling  of  unclean  things."  Accord- 
ingly, he  lectures  W.  D.  Howells,  whom 
he  desires  to  regard  as  the  great  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  on  the  presence  of  "ro- 
mantic phantoms"  in  his  work.    In  1891, 


still  faithful  to  sensuous  presentation,  he 
lectures  Stevenson  on  the  importance  of 
"visibility"  in  narrative :  "No  theory  is 
kind  to  us  that  cheats  us  of  seeing." 
Kipling  he  had  hailed  as  a  prodigious  in- 
fant monster,  containing  perhaps  the 
seeds  of  an  English  Balzac;  but  by  1897, 
"my  view  of  his  prose  future  has  much 
shrunken  in  the  light  of  one's  increas- 
ingly observing  how  little  of  life  he  can 
make  use  of.  Almost  nothing  civilized 
save  steam  and  patriotism — and  the  lat- 
ter only  in  verse,  while  I  hate  it  so, 
especially  mixed  up  with  God  and  good- 
ness, that  that  half  spoils  my  enjoyment 
of  his  great  talent.  Almost  nothing  of 
the  complicated  soul  or  of  the  female 
form  or  of  any  question  of  shades — 
which  latter  constitute,  to  my  sense,  the 
real  formative  literary  discipline.  .  .  . 
He  has  come  steadily  from  the  less  simple 
in  subject  to  the  more  simple."  There 
we  have  the  cue  for  James's  seces- 
sion from  the  naturalists  who  exploited 
peasants,  savages,  and  the  "scum  of  the 
earth." 

In  the  second  volume  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  development  of  aesthetic 
"detachment"  and  the  growing  predom- 
inance of  a  kind  of  amorous  artistic 
egoism.  Any  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  recall  one's  first  love  affair 
will  remember  how,  under  the  influence 
of  that  delicious  intoxicant,  one  desired 
to  make  over  the  world,  including  the  be- 
loved object,  in  one's  own  sense.  Nothing 
possessed  any  value  excepting  the  glam- 
our of  a  relation  created  by  this  private 
passion.  The  great  disillusion  came  when 
one  discovered  that  the  "beloved  object" 
was  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination, 
plastic  to  the  stress  of  one's  desire,  but 
real,  a  thing-in-itself,  with  a  sense  of  its 
own,  and  purposes  more  or  less  fixed  and 
inflexible,  and  chanacteristics  and  angles 
and  likes  and  antipathies,  all  with  their 
own  independent  centre,  which  rebelled, 
like  a  little  Ireland,  against  one's  re- 
shaping and  assimilative  dream.  The 
world  was  Henry  James's  sweetheart; 
but,  in  his  grand  "Platonic"  passion  for 
it,  he  became  so  incurably  amorous,  so 
smitten  with  the  superiority  of  his  own 
outlook,  so  abounding  in  his  own  sense, 
that  he  tended  to  crush  the  objective  real- 
ity out  of  whatever  he  embraced  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  personal  truth,  the 
vraie  verite,  of  the  impressionist. 

Reading  another  man's  novel,  he  re- 
ports to  his  novelist  friends — to  Mr. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Wharton — 
means,  for  him,  rewriting  it.  He  at- 
tempts to  recount  for  Mr.  Gosse  a  story 
he  had  heard  Maupassant  tell  about  two 
Englishmen  and  a  monkey;  the  little  tale, 
as  he  reproduces  it,  sounds  like  a  two- 
page  summary  of  "The  Golden  Bowl." 
But  quite  the  most  astonishing  avowal 
of  his  final  disrespect  for  objective  fact- 
occurs  in  a  long  letter  to  his  nephew, 
with  reference  to  some  alterations  in  his 
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quotations  from  the  letters  of  William 
James,  included  in  "Notes  of  a  Son 
and  Brother."  "Everything  the  letters 
meant,"  he  writes,  "affected  me  so,  in  all 
the  business,  as  of  our  old  world  only, 
mine  and  his  alone  together,  with  every 
item  of  it,  intimately  known  and  remem- 
bered by  me,  that  I  daresay  I  did  in- 
stinctively regard  it  at  last  as  all  my 
truth,  to  do  what  I  would  with."  Henry's 
mature  sense  with  reference  to  Lincoln 
dictates,  for  example,  the  alteration  of 
William's  "poor  old  Abe"  to  "poor  old 
Abraham";  because  "never,  never,  under 
our  Father's  roof  did  we  talk  of  Abe" — 
in  spite  of  William's  testimony  to  the 
contrary.  How  can  one  help  saying  that 
Henry  appears  to  have  prized  his  im- 
pression of  his  brother  more  than  he 
prized  his  brother!  This  must  strike 
anyone  but  the  enamored  artist  as  art's 
unpardonable  affront  to  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  because  people  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  his  "interest," 
or  because  they  do  not  share  his  inter- 
est, that  his  works  and  his  letters,  too, 
seem  often  inadequately  supplied  with 
subjects.  In  his  later  years  he  lost  those 
"clear  Greek  eyes"  that  Heine  praised  in 
Goethe,  which  see  things  as  all  men  in 
their  lucid  intervals  see  them.  Things 
in  themselves  came  to  have  no  relish  for 
him;  they  were  savorless  till  he  had 
treated  and  modified  them.  Not  the  ob- 
ject but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  emo- 
tion existing  between  him  and  the  object 
— this  is  the  subject  over  which  he  bends 
and  broods  in  ecstatic  scrutiny.  When 
between  the  crackling  of  his  fire  and  the 
preparation  of  tea,  he  attacks  his  ac- 
cumulated mail,  he  is  above  reporting 
news  or  discussing  politics,  religion,  or 
even  literature.  His  "problem,"  as  he 
sees  it,  is  merely  to  establish  a  "rela- 
tion." One  can  establish  a  relation  by 
a  page  of  diffuse  apology  for  not  writing 
sooner  and  two  pages  more  of  diffuse 
compliment  keyed  up  by  a  rapturous  ref- 
erence to  some  earlier  pleasant  relation 
with  one's  correspondent — perhaps  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  half-forgotten  cups 
of  tea,  at  the  faint  recollection  of  which, 
mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  some 
earlier  English  summer,  one  still,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  "throbs"  or  "vibrates" 
or  "thrills"  or  "palpitates."  There  is 
abundance  of  affectionate-  phrase  and 
gesture  in  the  letters.  Many  of  them 
end  with  an  embrace;  some  with  a 
courtly  bow  and  lips  lightly  touched  to 
the  finger-tips — "Yours,  dear  Mrs.  Cotes, 
most  constantly."  But  consider  this  con- 
clusion from  a  letter  to  his  relatives  in 
America:  "I  embrace  you  all — Alice 
longer  than  the  rest — and  am — with 
much  actuality  of  emotion,  ever  your 
Henry."  Actuality  of  emotion? — doubt- 
less, doubtless.  And  yet  if,  in  bending 
over  a  fair  lady's  hand,  one  does  just 
manage  for  a  moment  to  forget  "all  ut- 
terly" about  counting  one's  own  pulsa- 


tions, to  forget  even  to  consider  whether 
one's  emotion  is  actual  or  not,  how  that 
brief  oblivion  of  the  introspective  sense 
deepens  the  sense  of  actuality,  and  dis- 
embarrasses the  heart! 

The  artistic  justification  of  the  slow- 
moving  second  volume  with  its  somewhat 
excessively  presented  elderly  author 
laboring  heavily  under  the  burden  of 
declining  his  invitations,  and  with  two 
new  books  from  Mr.  Wells  on  his  desk 
still  to  read  and  acknowledge,  is  that  it 
struggles  through  at  last  to  a  grand 
climax  of  disillusion  and  of  moral  com- 
mitment and  passion.  In  1912  James's 
American  attachment  had  become  "pre- 
historic," and  his  English  residence  he 
regarded  as  merely  an  emancipation. 
Politics,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ward,  are  fun 
for  young  people  who  are  "in,"  but  in- 
sipid to  the  "lone  and  detached,  the  ab- 
jectly literary  and  unenrolled  alien," 
cherishing  his  "blest  freedoms  and  im- 
munities." With  his  characteristic  spec- 
tatorial  note,  he  writes  in  1913  to  Mrs. 
Henry  White  in  America  apropos  of  the 
"queer  Democratic  regime":  "But  we 
must  all  wait,  mustn't  we?  And  I  do 
indeed  envy  you  both  your  interesting 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  in  a  front  box 
at  the  comedy,  or  tragedy,  the  fine  old 
American  show,  that  is,  whatever  turn 
it  takes;  it  will  all  give  you,  these  next 
months,  so  much  to  look  at  and  talk  about 
and  expertly  appreciate."  O  these  su- 
perior persons,  these  expert  tasters  of 
life — Mrs.  White  in  her  "box,"  Henry 
James  in  his!  The  death  of  his  brother 
in  1910  had  startled  him  there.  A  pro- 
tracted, excruciating  illness  had  taken 
him  temporarily  out  of  it,  wailing  like 
Philoctetes,  forthright  and  simple,  "I 
have  had  a  hell  of  a  time."  But  the  war, 
to  borrow  a  figure  from  "The  Golden 
Bowl,"  burst  in,  "like  policemen  into  an 
opium  den,"  and  broke  up  all  the  box- 
parties  of  that  champagne-quaffing, 
orchid-arranging,  finely-perceptive  Eng- 
lish society  in  the  shelter  of  which  James 
had  watched  the  "show."  And  then,  like 
old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  forgetting 
that  he  was  at  a  play,  quite  forgetting 
that  all  the  world's  but  a  stage,  James 
began  to  cry  out  straight  from  the  hot 
indignation  of  his  heart  against  the  ac- 
tors— against  "those  two  infamous  au- 
tocrats," against  Mr.  Wilson,  against 
"neutral"  America,  against  all  the  mean- 
ing and  preparation  of  the  smiling  hypo- 
critic  years.  And  so  at  last  he  had  com- 
mitted himself,  and  had  lost  his  specta- 
torial  immunity,  and  was  in  for  it 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  sorts  of 
people  who  never  notice  nuances.  Sol- 
emnly, with  full  soul,  as  a  maid  takes  her 
marriage  vows,  as  a  man  receives  the 
water  of  baptism,  as  a  knight  kisses  his 
sword,  as  a  dying  man  receives  the  sacra- 
ment, so,  and  with  such  "actuality  of 
emotion,"  Henry  James  became  an  Eng- 
lish citizen. 


How  the  whole  tone  and  quality  of 
even  a  very  distinguished  man  who  has 
lacked  it  may  be  transformed  by  the  in- 
flowing of  the  national  life,  the  reader 
may  consider  for  himself  as  he  com- 
pares the  already  quoted  message  of  sym- 
pathy to  Grace  Norton  with  this  passage 
of  1915  addressed  to  the  wife  of  a  young 
officer  who  fell  in  battle: 

I  can't  pretend  to  utter  to  you  words  of 
"consolation" — vainest  of  dreams :  for  what  is 
your  suffering  but  the  measure  of  his  virtue, 
his  charm  and  his  beauty? — everything  we  so 
loved  him  for.  But  I  see  you  marked  with 
his  glory  too,  and  so  intimately  associated  with 
his  noble  legend,  with  the  light  of  it  about  you, 
and  about  his  children,  always,  and  the  precious 
privilege  of  making  him  live  again  whenever 
one  approaches  you;  convinced  as  I  am  that 
you  will  rise,  in  spite  of  the  unspeakable  lacera- 
tions, to  the  greatness  of  all  this  and  feel  it 
carry  you  in  a  state  of  sublime  privilege. 
.  .  .  I  don't  know  why  I  presume  to  say 
such  things — I  mean  poor  things  only  of  mine, 
to  you,  all  stricken  and  shaken  as  you  are — 
and  then  again  I  know  how  any  touch  of  his 
noble  humanity  must  be  unspeakably  dear  to 
you,  and  that  you'll  go  on  getting  the  fragrance 
of  them  wherever  he  passed.  ...  I  live 
with  you  in  thought  every  step  of  the  long  way. 

Stuakt  P.  Sherman 

Patrolling  the  Narrow  Seas 

The  Dover  Patrol,  1915-1917.  By  Admiral 
Sir  Reginald  Bacon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O. ;  in  two  volumes.  With  illustra- 
tions, charts  and  plans,  and  diagrams. 
New   York:  George  H.  Doran   Company. 

THE  full  flavor  of  these  volumes  is  only 
for  a  seaman  who  has  served  in 
patrol  work.  He  will  understand  Ad- 
miral Bacon's  massive  admiration  for 
those  who  in  daily  peril  and  discomfort 
keep  the  seas  in  small  boats;  he  will 
share  the  grim  contempt  of  a  foe  that 
with  all  advantages  let  himself  be  gradu- 
ally strangled  in  port;  he  will  relish  the 
fine  scorn  of  the  swivel-chair  fleet  which 
loves  to  tell  pilot  skippers  how  to  run 
their  stations;  he  will  thrill  to  the  rude 
ballads  between  the  chapters,  which  con- 
vey the  tense  spirit  of  the  little  squad- 
rons in  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  April,  1915,  Admiral  Bacon  took 
charge  of  the  Dover  Patrol,  relieving 
that  gallant  Admiral  Hood  who  went 
down  gloriously  at  Jutland.  Admiral 
Bacon  was  an  expert  in  ordnance  and  sub- 
marines. His  mission  was  to  keep  the 
ferry  to  Calais  open,  and  contain  the 
enemy  destroyers  now  strongly  based  in 
Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  He  found  the 
channel  guarded  by  driftnets  and  a  sur- 
face patrol.  He  introduced  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  fixed  mine  barrages,  with  in- 
cidental nets,  and  of  worrying  the  coast 
batteries  by  unexpected  bombardments. 
The  German  air  raids  enforced  special 
defensive  provisions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  a  most 
ingenious  landing  on  the  Belgian  coast  in 
connection  with  the  army.  It  was  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  unreadiness  of  the 
army,  though  after  Admiral  Bacon  was 
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relieved  late  in  1917,  Admiral  Keyes 
used  the  plans,  in  small  part,  for  the  im- 
mortal, if  chiefly  spectacular,  raid  at 
Zeebrugge. 

In  all,  that  nasty  mixing  of  water  off 
Dover  required  twenty-four  types  of 
ships  to  guard  it.  Soon  all  became  more 
or  less  subsidiary  to  processes  of  mining 
and  countermining.  Despite  the  thin 
surface  patrol — at  most  Admiral  Bacon 
disposed  of  four  modern  destroyers,  and 
the  transport  guard  was  at  times  reduced 
to  one — the  Germans  early  gave  up  the 
use  of  the  gun  and  torpedo  in  favor  of 
the  mine  laid  by  submarines.  The  British 
mine-sweeping  force  covered  a  total  of 
300,000  miles  in  the  most  perilous  duty, 
suffering  as  many  casualties  as  there 
were  men  in  the  force  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. This  was  merely  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  indefatigable  trawlers  fleet. 

Nothing  was  ever  easy  on  the  Dover 
patrol,  but  after  October,  1916,  when  in 
one  day  15  miles  of  nets  and  staggered 
mines  were  laid  off  the  Belgian  coast, 
things  went  better.  While  the  mine  lay- 
ers were  still  at  work  they  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  five  water-spouts  rise.  For 
months  Admiral  Bacon's  slow  monitors 
anchored  with  immunity  for  night  guard, 
bombarding  at  will  in  the  daytime.  The 
Admiral  fairly  chuckles  and  snorts  when 
he  recounts  this  continued  insult  to  the 
German  Navy,  as  represented  by  its  de- 
stroyers and  submarines.  In  the  period- 
ical bombardments  such  ingenious  de- 
vices were  used  as  observation  stations — 
iron  tripods — freely  planted  and  lifted 
ten  miles  from  shore  in  the  shallow  seas. 
Aside  from  such  bombardments  many 
heavy  naval  guns  were  landed  success- 
fully. 

It  was  the  trawlers — able  fishing 
steamers  of  some  200  to  300  tons — 
that  did  the  heavy  work  of  the  patrol. 
Whether  for  mine  sweeping,  visit  and 
search,  guard,  or  combat  they  never 
failed  to  do  what  was  asked  of  them. 
Officered  by  fishermen  and  merchantmen, 
carrying  a  deck  crew  of  only  six,  formid- 
able for  their  big  7.5  howitzers  amid- 
ships, they  magnificently  represented  the 
spirit  of  the  old  privateers — and  with- 
out the  lure  of  prize  money.  So  effective 
were  they  that  a  couple  of  dozen  amply 
protected  the  vast  traffic  between  Dover 
and  Dungeness  against  gunfire  and  the 
torpedo. 

An  even  greater  sacrifice  was  involved 
in  the  service  of  the  little  drifters  which 
laid  and  repaired  the  nets.  Unable  to 
fight  and  too  slow  to  run,  for  years  they 
steadily  did  the  most  gruelling  of  tasks 
within  range  of  the  German  shore  bat- 
teries and  within  striking  distance  of  the 
submarines  and  destroyers.  No  lands- 
man can  imagine  the  toil  and  hardship 
of  their  day's  task. 

The  British  submarines  stood  guard 
at  the  nets,  and  especially  were  useful 
for  tidal  surveys.    The  usually  dangerous 


shoals  were  in  mine-sowing  days  the 
safest  thoroughfares.  It  was  important 
to  know  the  depth  hour  by  hour,  and  the 
standard  tide  tables  were  inadequate. 
Equally,  landing  or  bombardment  re- 
quired the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
local  tidal  conditions.  Most  of  this  new 
survey  the  submarines  accomplished. 

The  much  advertised  eighty-foot  Mo- 
tor Launches  (M.L.S.)  were  a  failure 
as  patrol  craft — being  unable  to  take  the 
ordinary  beating  of  a  half  gale.  They 
served,  however,  a  useful  incidental  pur- 
pose in  laying  smoke  screens.  Their 
yachtsmen,  commanders,  and  crews  han- 
dled them  with  intrepidity. 

For  months  after  the  Belgian  mine 
blockade  was  laid,  there  was  little  trouble 
with  German  "subs."  Owing  to  the  stress 
of  weather  and  the  neglect  of  the  Ad- 
miralty it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair, and  danger  zones"  immediately 
multiplied.  The  barrage  was  relaid  in 
July  of  1916,  the  whole  twelve  miles  of 
mines  and  nets  being  put  down  in  one 
and  a  half  hours,  as  against  seven  in 
1915.  The  work  was  done  under  long 
range  bombardment  and  within  sight  of 
the  impotent  German  flotillas.  In  No- 
vember, 1916,  the  cross  channel  mine 
barrage  south  of  the  straits,  between 
Folkestone  and  Gris-Nez,  was  well  begun. 
No  sooner  was  the  indispensable  ferry  to 
France  made  safe  than  the  Admiralty, 
Sir  Erie  Geddes  being  now  First  Lord, 
appointed  a  Barrage  Committee  over  Ad- 
miral Bacon's  head  and  proposed  separat- 
ing the  mining  from  the  surface  opera- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  had 
constantly  meddled  with  local  disposi- 
tions. "It  was  such  foolery,"  writes  Ad- 
miral Bacon.  "There  was  I  with  a  possi- 
ble destroyer  raid  at  my  door,  the  Downs 
to  protect,  the  French  coast  to  keep  from 
molestation,  and  there  at  the  Admiralty 
was  an  irresponsible  committee,  trying 
to  get  orders  given  to  me  as  to  how  I 
should  dispose  my  patrols  to  suit  their 
theories."  The  bitterness  of  such  in- 
terference rankles  through  the  pages  of 
this  book.  "If  a  country  is  to  get  the 
best  from  its  Admirals  and  Generals,  it 
should  see  that  they  are  treated  with  at 
least  as  much  consideration  as  is  usually 
accorded  to  domestic  servants." 

For  this  lucid  and  sailor-like  account 
of  an  essential  service  Admiral  Bacon 
deserves  praise.  One  is  glad  that  he  has 
spoken  out.  It  is  less  for  himself  than 
for  his  men,  whose  patient  guardianship 
of  sea  routes  has  been  effaced  by  the 
fireworks  of  the  Zeebrugge  affair.  In 
the  articles  and  official  papers  of  Ad- 
miral Sims  and  in  Lord  Fisher's  "Memo- 
ries and  Records"  we  may  read  the  same 
story  of  administration  hampering  the 
free  conduct  of  local  operations.  Wash- 
ington undertook  to  dictate  to  Admiral 
Sims  the  conduct  of  the  patrols  in  the 
Irish  sea.  It  is  time  we  realized  that 
while   war   and   navy    departments   are 


necessary,  victory  in  the  field  or  sea  is 
generally  won  in  spite  of  them,  and  by 
evading  their  control. 

While  the  directness  and  vigor  of  Ad- 
miral Bacon's  narrative  is  its  chief  at- 
traction, with  his  generous  enthusiasm 
for  his  men,  he  also  gives  fine  hints  on 
strategic  plans.  Guessing  how  the  enemy 
will  take  a  thing  is  half  the  battle.  For 
example,  the  abandoned  Belgian  mine 
barrage  remained  intact  for  months, 
though  unguarded,  because  it  was  strung 
with  light  buoys.  The  Germans  simply 
couldn't  imagine  lighting  a  mine  field, 
and  kept  away,  fearing  some  ingenious 
deviltry.  To  Navy  folk  these  volumes  are 
peculiarly  instructive.  They  are  equally 
interesting  to  the  intelligent  landsman. 

Seconds 

The  Power  of  a  Lie.  By  Johan  Bojer.  New 
York:     Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 

Many  Junes.  By  Archibald  Marshall.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter.  A  story  of  the 
Woman's  Movement.  By  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  commodity  regu- 
larly put  upon  the  market  by  con- 
scientious manufacturers  under  the  label 
"second."  Very  slight  imperfections  of 
material  or  workmanship  place  an 
article  in  this  classification:  anything 
that  marks  it  as  inferior  or  below  stand- 
ard. A  good  thing  often  for  the  canny 
consumer  and  a  square  deal  all  round. 
An  artist,  even  as  novelist,  is  not  a 
manufacturer,  can  not  always  do  his  best 
work,  or  know  it  for  better  or  worse 
when  it  is  done.  Nor  can  his  publisher 
be  favorably  placed  for  delicate  discrim- 
ination. All  his  enterprises  are  risky 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  all  his  geese 
are  swans  till  further  notice.  One  can 
not  quite  see  him  suggesting,  "This  is  a 
probably  inferior  book  by  a  distinguished 
writer:  taking  it  as  such,  it  is,  we  trust, 
worth  reading."  Upon  the  reviewer, 
therefore,  falls  the  ungracious  office  of 
label-sticker.  He  can  only  make  the  best 
of  it;  as  by  recording  the  opinion,  for 
instance,  that  the  three  novels  above 
listed  are  not  up  to  the  best  of  their  re- 
spective makers,  and  are  in  that  not  too 
invidious  sense  "seconds." 

"The  Power  of  a  Lie"  has  been 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy;  and 
the  present  English  version  is  furnished 
with  an  introduction  by  that  eminent 
critic,  Hall  Caine.  Mr.  Caine  says  that 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
it  a  great  book,  and  uses  italics  in  so 
saying.  He  descants  upon  its  wonderful 
atmosphere,  its  scenes  of  beauty  and 
pathos,  the  importance  of  its  theme,  the 
truth  of  its  characterization;  and  then 
proceeds  with  a  kind  of  deprecating 
unction  to  show  how  the  story  fails  of 
greatness.  I  have  little  respect  for  the 
Manxman's  habitual  sentimentalism;  but 
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I  think  he  is  right  about  this  book.  It  is 
a  book  of  darkness,  not  only  an  utter- 
ance but  a  labored  utterance  of  the 
gloomiest  mood  of  northern  melancholy. 
There  is  an  idea  or  a  moral  in  all  of 
Bojer's  tales,  as  in  all  Scandinavian  fic- 
tion, Andersen  or  Ibsen,  Nexo'  or  Lager- 
lof.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  first  of  his 
books  to  be  offered  in  English  was  that 
in  which  his  mood  or  moral  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  optimism.  What  won 
us  in  "The  Great  Hunger"  was  the  in- 
domitable hopefulness  of  its  conclusion: 
"Honor  to  thee,  O  spirit  of  man.  Thou 
givest  a  soul  to  the  world,  thou  settest 
it  a  goal,  thou  art  the  hymn  that  lifts 
it  into  harmony;  therefore  turn  back 
unto  thyself,  lift  high  thy  head  and  meet 
proudly  the  evil  that  comes  to  thee.  Ad- 
versity can  crush  thee,  death  can  blot 
thee  out,  yet  art  thou  still  unconquerable 
and  eternal." 

In  "The  Face  of  the  World,"  which  was 
the  next  novel  to  reach  those  of  us  who 
have  no  Norwegian,  we  come  down  a 
peg.  Here  again  the  central  figure  is 
conquered  by  the  world,  his  fine  dreams 
are  brought  to  nothing;  and  all  that  res- 
cues him  from  despair  and  moral  death 
is  the  revelation  that  only  in  the  dream- 
ers lies  hope  for  the  world;  and  that  so 
long  as  men  dream  they  are  not  to 
be  altogether  despaired  of.  Then,  in 
"Treacherous  Ground,"  the  author  cau- 
tions us  not  to  take  the  dreamer  as 
dreamer  for  our  model ;  creates  a  malign 
dreamer,  "a  tyrant,  an  egoist,  an  uplifter 
who  tries  to  forget  his  own  sins  by 
charging  them  up  to  society,"  and  who  in 
his  blind  pursuit  of  his  own  way  brings 
ruin  to  others.  And  finally,  in  "The 
Power  of  a  Lie,"  he  finds  and  leaves  us 
in  a  world  dominated  by  little  motives 
and  impulses,  where  the  liar  and  traitor 
persuades  himself,  as  well  as  his  com- 
munity, of  his  virtue,  and  becomes  a  force 
for  good;  while  his  honest  victim  seals 
his  official  disgrace  by  crime.  "If  I  had 
to  believe  this,"  says  Mr.  Caine,  not  with- 
out reason,  "I  should  also  have  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  heart  of  man,  no  sense  of 
sin,  that  conscience  is  only  a  juggling 
fiend,  and  that  the  presiding  power  in 
the  world  not  only  is  not  God,  but  the 
devil." 

I  am  more  and  more  constrained  to  feel 
that  with  Mr.  Marshall  it  is  "Trollope  or 
nothing."  The  more  he  departs  from  his 
model  the  less  he  is  himself — the  self  who 
in  the  jangled  years  just  before  the  war 
charmed  us  with  his  amenity  and  his  old- 
style  preoccupations.  The  Trollopean 
method  is  episodic,  and  Mr.  Marshall  has 
generally  succeeded  with  it.  When  he 
essays  the  larger  scale,  as  in  "Sir  Harry" 
and  the  present  story,  the  result  is  less 
happy.  "Many  Junes"  is  a  rambling,  dis- 
jointed series  or  sequence  of  episodes  in 


the  life  of  an  extremely  disagreeable 
Englishman.  Hugh  Lelacheur  is  a  prig, 
a  snob,  and  an  egotist.  We  are  to  see 
him  at  the  very  end  "loosening  up"  more 
or  less,  realizing  his  faults  and  his  fail- 
ures, and  making  atonement  to  the 
woman  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  pride.  But 
who  cares,  by  that  time?  A  Darcy  who 
married  his  Miss  deBourgh,  whose  honor 
is  of  the  sort  that  compels  him  to  marry 
a  woman  he  does  not  love,  but  permits 
him  to  insult  her  freely  and  consistently 
in  the  act  and  state  of  marriage,  is  some- 
thing of  a  bore  in  this  day  of  the  world. 
We  are  mildly  glad  that  he  has  a  change 
of  heart,  after  many  Junes.  But  he  re- 
mains a  depressing  specimen  of  British 
manhood.  The  one  person  in  the  story 
we  really  warm  to  is  Hugh's  sister  Anne, 
and  her  story  is  virtually  told  by  the  end 
of  the  first  episode. 

Thirdly,  we  may  take  rueful  note  of 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter" — we  who  re- 
sponded so  joyously  to  the  freshness  and 
warmth  of  the  extraordinary  Vic- 
torian-Georgian panorama,  "The  Gay- 
Dombeys."  That  was  not  an  orderly 
book,  nor  could  its  proportions  be  ad- 
mired :  a  jumble  of  description  which  was 
often  rambling,  dialogue  which  was 
often  distended,  and  familiar  commentary 
which  was  not  seldom  over-familiar.  But 
it  was  a  friendly  jumble;  and  somehow 
the  effect  of  the  whole  performance  was 
generous,  an  effect  of  profusion  rather 
than  of  diffusion.  The  biographical 
character  was  not  so  much  of  its  sub- 
stance as  of  its  quality.  We  felt  that 
"Sir  Harry  (or  Sir  Eustace)  and  His 
Times"  might  have  been  the  title;  it 
was  in  no  shallow  sense  the  story  of  a 
man's  life.  "Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter," 
by  contrast,  is  a  laborious  invention.  It 
is  subtitled  "A  Story  of  the  Woman's 
Movement,"  but  we  never  feel  its  reality 
as  a  story.  We  only  feel  that  the  author, 
having  told  his  one  story  and  been  ap- 
plauded therefor,  has  somewhat  hastily 
taken  pen  in  hand  to  repeat  the  triumph. 
This  time  we  shall  try  a  tale  of  our  own 
time,  with  some  such  backward  link  as 
the  Dombey  family  afforded  in  the  other 
narrative.  Vivie  Warren — why  not? 
Daughter  of  Victorian  rottenness,  her- 
self miraculously  sound — what  would 
she  and  the  twentieth  century  make  of 
each  other?  The  narrative  is  an  experi- 
mental answer  to  that  question.  Un- 
happily the  machinery  of  the  tale  is  so 
patently  contrived  as  to  disconcert  not 
only  lovers  of  reality  but  pursuers  of 
romantic  illusion.  Vivie  with  her  tricks 
is  credible  neither  as  woman  nor  as 
heroine.  The  whole  thing  is  a  "stunt," 
and  our  sense  of  it  as  such  renders  the 
intimate  patter  of  the  author's  ex- 
position impertinent  and  wellnigh  offen- 
sive. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  Non-Partisan  League 

The  Non-Partisan  League.  By  Herbert  E. 
Gaston.  New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Howe. 

JUDGED  by  any  of  the  standards  of 
modern  publicity  the  interest  of  the 
Middle  West,  at  least,  in  the  Non-Parti- 
san League  has  already  begun  to  wane. 
There  are  fewer  references  to  it  in  the 
newspapers,  editorials  allude  to  it  much 
as  to  a  defeated  candidate  in  a  past  Pres- 
idential election.  There  are  signs  that 
its  power  even  in  North  Dakota  may  be 
broken  this  fall;  and  though  in  Minne- 
sota it  has  allied  itself  to  every  dis- 
gruntled and  desperate  faction,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  larger  inter- 
est of  a  Presidential  campaign  will  allow 
it  only  its  proper  role — that  of  a  party 
of  protest. 

But  even  thus  its  career,  though  short, 
has  been  exceedingly  interesting — not 
even  a  quiet  protest  is  uninteresting,  and 
this  one  has  been  extremely  vociferous. 
The  book  lately  published  by  Mr.  Gaston 
may  be  negligible,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
main  current  of  American  history  in  the 
past  four  years;  the  political  combats 
described  may  be  local  and  as  quickly 
to  be  forgotten  as  the  similar  activities 
of  Simpson  and  the  Kansas  Populists; 
yet  it  is  never  without  the  thrill  of  a 
realized  drama.  His  book  is  as  readable 
as  it  is  earnest.  In  his  own  language, 
he  "puts  it  across." 

Yet  curiously  enough  Mr.  Gaston  dis- 
claims the  very  merit  that  makes  the 
book.  He  fancies  himself  to  be  academic, 
and  his  book  to  be  unbiased  history. 
He  has  written  the  Iliad  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  and  he  arrogates  to 
himself  no  more  than  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  a  Doctor  Schliemann.  The 
book  is  to  be  only  a  "conscientious  effort 
to  make  a  faithful  report  of  facts  of  es- 
sential interest."  And  yet  in  spite  of 
this  elaborate  laying  aside  of  the  panoply 
of  epic  poet,  he  writes  in  "hy  stile"  in  his 
peroration : 

They  stoned  the  prophets  and  they  cruci- 
fied Christ.  Human  nature  does  not  change 
much. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  who  are  stoned 
are  true  prophets,  but  the  true  prophets  are 
fairly  certain  to  be  stoned. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  League  is 
that  the  things  that  it  has  suffered  are  a  hope- 
ful augury  that  it  has  in  it  the  germ  of  real 
virtue  and  a  possible  great  benefaction  to  man- 
kind. 

The  men  who  are  to  lead  us  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  their  day  of  being  hooted  and 
despised.  If  we  search  diligently  among  the 
outcasts  we  may  perchance  find  a  real  leader 
who  may  pass  on  his  great  idea  or  his  great 
spirit  before  we  crucify  him  or  send  him  to 
jail  to  die  of  disease.  We  shall  not  find  him 
in  an  easy  chair  or  behind  a  mahogany  table. 
He  will  be  consorting  with  the  riffraff  or  toil- 
ing with  the  laborer. 

The  very  names  of  his  chapters  are  a 
heavy  charge  against  him :  "The  Enemy 
Opens  Fire,"  "The  New  Day  in   North 
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Books  on  Present 
Day  Problems 

With  the  present  season  come 
several  new  books  on  "Indus- 
trial unrest."  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  already  consider- 
able, but  too  much  of  a  practical 
and  analytical  nature  cannot  be 
written,  if  the  public  is  to  be 
educated  on  actual  conditions. 

Among  these  publications  are: 

The  New  Industrial 
Unrest 

by  Ray  Stannard  Baker 

A  trained  investigator  of  labor 
problems,  here  presents  the  cur- 
rent labor  conditions  accurately, 
and  offers  solutions  of  imme- 
diate value.  Price  $1.79 

The  Casual  Laborer  and 
Other  Essays 

by  Carleton  H.  Parker 

This  collection  of  essays  and 
studies  considers  the  labor  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  Price  $1.79 

Common  Sense  and 
Labor 

by  Samuel  Crowther 

An  important  book  written  from 
broad  observation  of  both  sides 
— capital  and  labor.      Price  $1.79 

Man  to  Man 

by  John  Leitch 

Experience  in  solving  labor  prob- 
lems in  some  instances  has  given 
much  data  of  value  in  consider- 
ing all  phases.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  great  value  of  this 
book — it  is  a  record  of  actual 
work  accomplished  in  labor  ad- 
justment. Price  $1.79 

When  the  Workmen 
Help  You  Manage 

William  R.  Basset 

Not  a  discussion  of  "strikes"  or 
"unrest,"  but  a  book  that  shows, 
from  the  managerial  point  of 
view,  how  a  recognition  of  the 
human  element  in  "labor"  and  a 
consideration  of  it  will  lead  to 
mutual  profit.  Price  $1.79 

On  Sale  Now 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

INC. 
H«ral«  Square  New  Yo  k 

Book  Department 

The   latest   books— The    standard   books 
on  any  subject. 


{Continued  from  page  711) 
Mr.  Cannan's  remedy  for  this  disaster  is 
shaped  or  colored  by  three  sides  or  as- 
pects of  his  mind;  he  is  a  mystic,  an 
artist,  and  an  internationalist.  As 
mystic  he  joins  Christ,  joins  Plato,  joins 
Wordsworth  and  Emerson,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  transfer  of  life  to  a 
deeper  basis  in  reality,  of  the  passage  of 
mankind  from  the  anguish  of  the  wheel- 
ing circumference  to  the  peace  of  the 
abiding  centre.  He  talks,  like  other 
mystics,  of  the  soul,  of  love,  of  God,  of 
religion.  So  far  his  remedy  is  anything 
but  original,  and,  while  the  prescriptions 
of  the  best  doctors  in  all  eras  should  be 
good,  the  patient's  condition,  as  Mr.  Can- 
nan  himself  depicts  it,  indicates  either 
that  the  remedy  has  been  overpraised,  or 
that  the  invalid  has  been  stubborn  in  the 
refusal  of  the  medicine. 

But  Mr.  Cannan  is  not  merely  a  mystic, 
he  is  an  artist,  and  the  artist  in  him  has 
no  toleration  for  a  purely  passive  or  ab- 
sorptive mysticism.  God  is  creative ;  the 
soul  that  lives  in  God  must  create.  "So- 
ciety has  been  made  by  work.  It  should 
be  animated  by  religion,  commanded  and 
directed  by  art"  (page  136).  Mr.  Can- 
nan  makes  a  trinity  of  work,  art,  and 
religion;  his  master-spirit  is  William 
Blake.  Even  this  hardly  impresses  one 
as  novel.  The  real  novelty  in  Mr.  Can- 
nan's  system  is  supplied  by  the  third 
party  to  his  being,  the  internationalist. 
A  new  agency  has  put  its  hand  to  the 
arduous  and  doubtful  task  of  the  spirit- 
ualization  of  the  race.  That  agent  is  so- 
cial energy.  "The  more  humanity  is 
gathered  into  one  group,  and  is  forced 
into  unity  of  perception  by  such  tragedy 
as  that  of  the  war,  the  more  intense 
grows  the  urge  of  the  individual  toward 
the  soul"  (page  145).  The  race  is  to  be 
spiritually  saved  en  bloc,  and  the  agent 
of  its  salvation  is  apparently  to  be  the 
very  force  that  compacted  into  a  block. 
Novelty  is  at  last  attained,  but  certainty 
evades  us.  Mr.  Cannan  has  flung  a  light 
bridge  from  mysticism  to  international- 
ism over  which  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  an  exposition  so  airy,  chary,  and 
fleeting  as  his  own  may  pass  in  safety. 
But  the  plain  man,  the  logician,  and  the 
investigator  can  not  be  urged  to  trust 
his  weight  to  the  inadequacies  of  the 
trembling  fabric.  There  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Cannan's  mysticism  that  will  serve 
the  world  half  so  much  as  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Cannan  is  a  mystic. 

The  field  covered  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cres- 
son's  book,  "The  Cossacks— Their  His- 
tory and  Country"  (Brentano's),  is  anew 
one,  at  least  to  Americans.  Thanks  to 
the  mass  of  sensational  tales  and  news 
items  concerning  Russia  with  which  we 
have  been  flooded  these  many  years,  the 
word  Cossack  has  come  to  stand  for  a 
sort  of  brutal  mounted  policeman,  utilized 


by  an  autocratic  government  to  terrorize 
its  subjects  and  cruelly  repress  any  ex- 
pression of  liberal  opinion.  To  be  sure, 
that  particular  branch  of  the  Russian 
military  service  known  as  the  Cossacks 
was  loyal  to  the  Government  and  proud 
of  its  position  as  the  trusted  defender 
of  the  Imperial  House.  But  what  is 
not  generally  known  is  that  the  Cos- 
sacks as  a  body  are  simply  Russian 
frontiersmen,  or  their  descendants,  who 
live  a  free  and  simple  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  give 
their  military  service  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  in  return  for  their  land. 

Relying  chiefly  on  secondary  French 
and  German  sources,  Mr.  Cresson  has 
traced  in  an  interesting  manner  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  the  Cossack  people  and 
particularly  the  striking  episodes  of  Yer- 
mak,  Hmelnitsky,  Mazeppa,  Pugachev, 
and  other  Cossack  heroes.  In  doing  so, 
without  attempting  a  critical  study  of 
the  sources,  he  has  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing the  atmosphere  of  life  on  the 
steppes  and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  his  book,  however, 
is  that  in  which,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, he  describes  the  organization  and 
government  of  the  Cossacks,  as  well  as 
their  every-day  life  and  customs.  This 
otherwise  excellent  book  has  one  short- 
coming, and  that  is  faulty  transliteration 
of  Russian  names,  due  to  following  too 
closely  the  spelling  in  French  and  Ger- 
man books,  a  fault  which  may  easily  be 
corrected  in  a  later  edition. 

To  the  British  soldier  the  tank  always 
seemed  a  sort  of  beneficent  joke  if  only 
for  the  way  it  came  "galumphing"  in. 
This  jovial  tradition  of  affectionate 
humor  enlivens  the  pages  of  "The  Tank 
Corps,"  by  Major  Clough  Williams  Ellis, 
M.  C,  and  A.  Williams  Ellis  (Doran).  It 
makes  a  serious  book  uncommonly  read- 
able. Perhaps  the  most  instructive  ex- 
hibit is  the  map  of  the  last  three  months 
of  British  operations  with  areas  in  which 
tanks  were  employed  in  attack  indicated 
in  red,  and  the  number  of  tanks  noted 
for  each  area.  There  are  about  seventy 
such  areas  and  the  numbers  run  from 
over  a  hundred  down  to  a  mere  handful. 
The  tanks  grew  out  of  the  hope  of 
breaking  the  deadlock  in  the  west  by 
some  form  of  attack  not  too  costly  in 
lives.  The  invention,  almost  simultane- 
ous in  France  and  England,  was  based  on 
pity  for  the  infantry.  Germany  and  her 
military  powers,  having  no  pity  for  the 
infantry,  mocked  at  the  expediency  till 
it  was  too  late.  It  seemed  more  military 
to  squander  man  power  ruthlessly.  On 
September  15,  1916,  the  first  fifty  tanks 
had  their  try-out  in  attack  at  Martin- 
puich.  It  was  a  defective  machine,  the 
crews  were  relatively  untrained,  the  bat- 
tle orders  were  altered  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. The  tanks  gave  only  a  reasonably 
good  account  of  themselves.     Eighteen, 
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owing  to  difficulties  of  ground,  failed  to 
reach  their  starting  point.  Only  nine  ac- 
complished their  mission  of  leading  the 
infantry,  nine  more  followed  the  attack 
closely  and  were  of  service,  fourteen 
were  disabled.  Happily  "Little  Willie" 
had  captured  the  imagination  of  Tommy 
and  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
Otherwise  the  army  wiseacres  would 
hardly  have  encouraged  its  further  devel- 
opment. Indeed  the  staff  remained  skep- 
tical. In  the  first  months  they  had  de- 
clined to  assign  a  single  man  to  the  corps, 
which  had  actually  advertised  for  mili- 
tant suffragettes,  with  gratifying  re- 
sponse. 

As  the  tank  became  more  nearly  per- 
fect mechanically  and  developed  tactics 
of  its  own,  its  usefulness  became  appar- 
ent.    On  good  ground  it  served  as  first 
wave  of  attack  before  the  infantry,  mak- 
ing the  artillery  preparation  superfluous, 
and  giving  the  great  advantage  of  sur- 
prise.    On  the  worst  ground  it  served 
as  a  combat  patrol  of  extraordinary  effi- 
ciency.    It  crushed  machine  gun  nests, 
and    under    favorable    conditions    could 
account  for  a  battery  of  light  field  guns. 
In    pursuit    it    accomplished    prodigies. 
The  little  tank  Musical  Box  cruised  about 
for  ten  hours  capturing  camps,  guns,  and 
troops,  and  was  only  arrested  when  its 
heroic  crew  of  three  were  compelled  to 
come  out  to  roll  on  the  ground  and  put 
out  the  burning  gasoline  on  their  uni- 
forms.    Even  disabled  tanks  were  serv- 
iceable  as   rallying   points   for   the   in- 
fantry.     The   crews    became   handy    in 
dismounting  light  cannon  and  machine 
guns  and  joining  in  the  advance. 

General  Foch  and  the  later  German 
army  orders  agree  that  the  tank  turned 
the  scale  for  victory.  Certain  enthusi- 
asts go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the 
army  of  the  future  will  consist  entirely 
of  armored  tanks  and  planes.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  should  be  said  that  the  tank 
has  not  yet  had  its  fair  trial.  We  do 
not  know  the  effect  of  an  army  with 
proper  initial  provision  of  tanks,  for 
those  that  were  used  in  the  late  war  had 
to  be  fed  in  more  or  less  casually  to  meet 
emergencies.  It  is  a  weapon  that  no 
government  can  afford  to  neglect.  Noth- 
ing has  done  more  to  relieve  the  intol- 
erable strain  which  modern  warfare  has 
put  upon  the  infantry.  One  may  follow, 
in  this  excellent  and  well  illustrated 
book,  not  merely  the  British  develop- 
ment, which  is  naturally  emphasized,  but 
also,  in  brief  epitome,  that  of  France 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Mercure  de  France  for  March  con- 
tains a  very  bitter  attack  on  President 
Wilson,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole 
American  people.  In  "Le  Nouveau 
Desequilibre  Europeen,"  by  M.  Georges 
Batault,  author  of  "La  Guerre  Absolue" 
(Paris:  Payot),  the  present  occupant  of 
(Continued  on  page  714) 
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For    Travelers    Everywhere 

Travelers  in  every  land  should  carry  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques.  They  are  safe,  con- 
venient, cashable  anywhere.     Issued  in  three  forms  : 

Pounds  Sterling :  Good  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  their 
face  value,  less  the  usual  stamp  tax,  and  elsewhere 
at  current  buying  rate  for  bankers'  cheques  on  Lond< 

French  Francs:  Good  in  France  for  their  face  value,  1_. 
the  usual  stamp  tax,  and  elsewhere  at  current  buying 
rate  for  bankers'  cheques  on  Paris. 

United  States  Dollars:  The  familiar  form.  Known  the 
world  over,  and  recommended  for  use  anywhere  and 
everywhere. 

For  large  amounts  the  use  of  American 
Express  Travelers  Letters  of  Credit,  issued 
in  any  of  the  principal  currencies,  is 
recommended.  They  may  be  exchanged 
for  our  Travelers  Cheques  at  our  chief 
offices  and  correspondents. 

Procurable  at  banks  and  express  offices. 

American   Express  Company 
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(Continued  from  page  713) 
the  White  House  is  pronounced  to  be  "a 
merchant-prophet,"  "a  fanatical  clergy- 
man," "the  tyrant  at  Washington,"  "a 
mystic  Attila,"  "the  Quaker  explorer 
from  Washington,"  "the  Washington 
clergyman,"  etc.  The  editor  of  the 
Mercure  evidently  felt  that  all  this  was 
putting  it  rather  strongly,  so  he  has  at- 
tenuated the  attack  somewhat  in  some 
conciliatory  footnotes.  Thus,  where  the 
fiery  M.  Batault  declares  President  Wil- 
son to  be  a  "ruffian"  (malfaiteur) ,  the 
editor  explains  that  "this  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  etymological  sense,  the  contrary  of 
bienfaiteur,  "he  who  does  good."  And 
at  the  end  of  the  tirade  a  long  footnote 
makes  a  distinction  between  President 
Wilson  and  the  American  people,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  author  entertains 
for  the  Americans  whom  he  has  met  "a 
real  affection  and  is  honored  in  being 
able  to  call  them  his  friends." 

Prof.  Horatio  S.  White,  of  Harvard, 
the  literary  executor  of  the  late  Prof. 
Willard   Fiske,  of  Cornell,  writes: 

I  am  editing  three  volumes  of  "Memorials 
of  Willard  Fiske."  Volume  1,  The  "Editor" 
(Boston:  Badger),  is  in  press.  It  is  made  up 
of  contributions  to  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jour- 
nal during  the  period  1863-65.  Volume  2  will 
be  "The  Traveller,"  and  volume  3,  "The  Lec- 
turer." Later,  a  Biography  will  be  issued  con- 
taining portraits  of  Professor  Fiske  and  pic- 
tures of  his  Italian  villas. 

Drama 

The  American  Stage 

A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America.  By 
Arthur  Hornblow.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

MR.  HORNBLOW  affirms  in  his  pref- 
ace the  need  of  a  history  of  the 
theatre  in  America.  He  is  entirely 
right.  The  limitations  of  the  earlier 
works  were  grave  and  manifest.  The 
man  who  moves  into  a  single  compact 
storehouse  material  which  was  scattered 
in  half  a  dozen  storehouses  has  per- 
formed an  economic  service.  That  is 
the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Hornblow's 
service.  It  is  from  no  defect  of  gratitude 
or  appreciation  that  I  venture  to  add  that 
that  is  almost  its  extent. 

Writers  of  histories  in  any  field,  war, 
politics,  literature,  painting,  are  stfbject 
to  a  common  danger — the  danger  of  be- 
ing overridden,  or,  as  it  were,  stampeded 
by  their  own  facts.  There  are  three  pro- 
tections against  this  danger:  ideas  or 
generalities,  which  are  the  natural  leaven 
of  facts,  the  tincture  of  personality,  and 
the  sense  of  style.  In  all  three  of  these 
points  a  history  of  the  theatre  has 
peculiar  disadvantages.  A  hundred  facts 
have  no  import,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad, 
the  same  import.  A  acted  the  part  M 
at  the  town  X ;  B  acted  the  part  N  at 
Y.  A  thousand  such  additions  to  knowl- 
edge bring  no  increment  to  wisdom. 


Again,  the  personal  reaction,  which 
mellows  and  modulates  a  history  of  litera- 
ture, for  instance,  is  almost  nullified  in 
a  history  of  the  theatre  by  the  departure 
from  the  world  of  nine-tenths  of  the  ar- 
tistic material — the  acting  and  staging 
— on  which  it  might  effectively  work. 
Lastly,  comes  the  sense  of  style.  What 
style  can  resist  the  deadening,  the 
stupefying,  influence  of  a  matter  which 
obliges  the  author — or  at  least  obliges 
Mr.  Hornblow — to  write  virtually  the 
same  sentence  one  dozen,  two  dozen, 
three  dozen  times,  merely  inserting  fresh 
names  and  dates  in  the  appropriate  va- 
cancies? 

I  admit  the  inconvenience,  the  hard- 
ship, of  these  conditions — conditions  for 
which  Mr.  Hornblow  is  not  primarily 
responsible.  They  offer  him  a  measure 
of  excuse  for  turning  his  work,  not  en- 
tirely but  very  largely,  into  an  aggrega- 
tion of  unfeeling  particulars.  Still  I  can 
not  but  think  that  he  has  profited  too 
readily  by  that  excuse.  His  subject  has 
been  intractable;  he  has  been  too  tract- 
able to  his  subject. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  matter; 
there  remains  the  question  of  order.  In 
relation  to  the  history  of  a  national  thea- 
tre, I  am  conscious  of  three  pretty  dis- 
tinct lines  or  types  of  curiosity.  First, 
I  should  like  to  know  something  of  the 
theatre  as  an  industry  or  mechanism,  to 
examine  the  changes  produced  by  time 
in  all  its  materials  and  adjuncts,  from 
architecture  and  lighting,  through  sal- 
aries and  gate-money,  to  programmes  and 
advertisements.  Secondly,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  about  the  theatre  as 
an  enterprise,  a  venture,  its  organizers, 
the  companies  and  repertories,  their  rise 
and  fall,  "who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's 
in,  who's  out,"  as  a  prosperous  theatri- 
cal manager  of  an  older  day  remarked 
on  another  theme  in  straightforward, 
unhesitating  blank  verse.  I  should  want 
to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  very  earliest 
and  the  very  latest  of  these  undertakings, 
and  I  should  be  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise  for  a  swift  pace  and  a  light 
touch  in  the  passage  of  the  interval. 
Lastly,  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  acting  in  America,  about  its  evo- 
lution, if  evolution  in  this  field  is  demon- 
strable and  recoverable,  or,  at  all  events, 
something  about  the  merit  and  quality 
of  the  chief  performers. 

The  separation  of  these  three  groups 
of  facts  would  make  for  coherence  and 
perspicuity.  But  this  separation  would 
infringe  the  time-order,  and  Mr.  Horn- 
blow  has  clearly  felt  that  the  time-order 
is  inviolable.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  The 
reader's  horror  of  traversing  the  same 
ground  twice  at  short  intervals,  even  for 
widely  differing  purposes,  must  not  be 
overlooked  nor  undervalued.  But  the 
results  in  this  book  of  wide  scope  and 
microscopic  detail  are  rather  bewilder- 
ing; and  by  an  odd  paradox,  the  time- 
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order  to  whose  sacredness  logic  and  clear- 
ness have  been  sacrificed,  is  itself  sacri- 
ficed, together  with  logic  and  clearness, 
in  one  continuous  and  conspicuous  aspect 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Hornblow  summarizes 
the  lives  of  actors.  But  the  lives  of 
actors,  running  parallel  to  the  history 
of  the  theatre,  can  no  more  be  incor- 
porated without  a  break  into  that  history 
than  Fifth  Avenue  can  be  incorporated 
into  Broadway.  Mr.  Hornblow  intro- 
duces each  new  actor,  usually  at  his  first 
appearance,  with  a  summary  of  his  life 
running  backward  to  the  cradle  and 
forward  to  the  coffin.  Obviously,  this 
breaks  the  time-order.  I  should  almost 
recommend  that  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual actors  should  be  separated  from 
a  narrative  in  which  its  part  is  almost 
fortuitous,  and  relegated  to  a  distinct 
section  of  biographical  and  critical 
notices  to  which  that  faithful  drudge, 
the  alphabet,  might  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  an  arrangement.  This  would 
take  away  sequence  and  perspective  from 
the  treatment  of  the  histrionic  art,  but 
that  would  be  no  injury  to  Mr.  Horn- 
blow.  Whether  the  defect  lies  in  the 
facts,  in  the  records,  or  in  the  historian, 
sequence  and  perspective  are  undiscov- 
erable  in  his  exposition  of  the  art  of 
acting. 

It  follows  from  these  defects  in  matter 
and  in  method,  for  which  the  subject 
must  divide  the  blame  with  Mr.  Horn- 
blow,  that  the  book  is  an  inchoate,  what 
Carlyle  used  to  call  an  incondite,  piece  of 
work.  The  compensating  virtue  for 
which  Mr.  Hornblow,  by  another  com- 
pensation, must  divide  the  credit  with 
his  subject,  is  that  its  interest  is  almost 
unbroken.  I  have  enjoyed  the  book;  I 
have  profited  by  its  knowledge;  yet  my 
pleasure  and  gain  have  been  dogged  and 
haunted  by  an  increasing  sense  of  dis- 
content and  oppression  at  its  unwieldi- 
ness,  its  crumbled  or  shredded  quality, 
and  what  I  may  venture  to  call  its  air- 
lessness. 

I  have  found  few  inaccuracies  in  the 
work,  though  my  own  knowledge  is  not 
wide  enough  to  serve  as  touchstone  for 
Mr.  Hornblow's.  He  writes  Les  Horaces 
for  Corneille's  Horace,  but  that  is  a  de- 
tail. He  has  the  provoking  habit  of  giv- 
ing references  in  footnotes  to  author  and 
book  without  chapter  or  page — precisely 
as  if,  in  giving  an  address,  he  should 
name  the  street  without  the  number. 
In  the  transcribing  of  quotations  his 
methods  are  inexcusably  loose;  where,  in 
an  important  dictum,  Mr.  Seilhamer  says, 
"No  living  manager  except  Augustin 
Daly,"  Mr.  Hornblow  silently  writes  "No 
living  manager."  The  Prigmore  anec- 
dote, which  is  presented  as  direct  quota- 
tion from  Dunlap  (Hornblow,  I,  194- 
195;  Dunlap,  100-102)  is  rewritten  in  a 
form  which  calls  for  explanation,  if  not 
apology. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


The  Interest  Dollar 
and  the  Purchasing  Dollar 


Millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  will 
be  paid  to  holders  of  securities 
this  month. 

Every  such  dollar  will  buy  less 
of  goods,  of  services,  of  prop- 
erty, than  for  many  years  past; 
but  if  invested  in  well-selected 
securities,  each  dollar  will  buy 
more  income  return. 


It  can  almost  be  stated  that 
investment  securities  are  today 
the  cheapest  of  all  purchases. 
Thus  there  is  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  those  who  have 
funds  for  investment. 

The  July  issue  of  our  booklet, 
Investment  Recommenda- 
tions, which  describe  numer- 
ous offerings,  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

New  York     London     Liverpool     Paris      Havre     Brussels 
Capital  &  Surplus. . .  .$50,000,000  Resources  over. . .  $800,000,000 


Foreign  Trade 
Information 


Our  Foreign  Department  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  leading  bureaus  and  boards  now  engaged 
in  securing  foreign  trade  information.  It  also 
maintains  direct  relations  with  the  leading  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  world. 

Importers  and  exporters  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  developments  in  foreign  trade  are  thus 
assured  of  expert  information  based  on  intimate 
acquaintance  with  local  conditions. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 
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Impressions  from  Po- 
land and  Rumania 

THE  following  impressions,  received  on 
the  spot  by  a  recent  visitor  to  Poland 
and  Rumania,  afford  an  idea  of  the  heavy 
odds  against  which  the  peoples  in  East- 
ern Europe  have  to  fight  for  their  exis- 
tence. Poland,  especially,  seems  in  a 
desperate  plight,  and  one  pities  her  the 
more  for  the  megalomania  which  has 
plunged  the  internally  exhausted  coun- 
try into  a  dangerous  campaign  for  ex- 
pansion. The  offensive  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  while  satisfying  political  ambi- 
tions, must  at  the  «ame  time  help  the 
Government  to  avert  an  economic  catas- 
trophe at  home.  Our  correspondent 
states  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
workers  for  whom  the  army  alone  sup- 
plies employment,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  standing  army  in  a  country 
so  disorganized  might  prove  an  element 
of  additional  disturbance  and  unrest,  un- 
less it  ean  be  used  for  service  abroad. 
Still,  the  war  is  proving  a  worse  evil 
than  the  domestic  evils  which  it  was 
meant  to  allay.  The  lack  of  transport 
facilities  due  to  requisitions  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  paralyze  the  traffic, 
communication  by  post  and  telegraph  is 
curtailed  and  extremely  slow,  and  a  gen- 
eral  dearth   of   all   foodstuffs    prevails, 
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The   National  Industrial 
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priority  being  granted  to  the  supplies 
for  the  army.  And  the  upkeep  of  this 
army  entails  large  expenses  which  add 
a  fresh  burden  to  a  country  already 
heavily  in  debt. 

The  natural  resources  of  Poland  are, 
indeed,  very  great,  so  that  the  future 
would  look  promising  enough  if  only  the 
conditions  prevailed  under  which  those 
riches  could  effectively  be  exploited. 
Petrol,  iron,  coal,  salt,  forests  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  in  the  agricultural 
areas  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp  yield 
a  plentiful  crop.  The  Galician  oilfields 
are  hardly  less  rich  than  those  of  Ru- 
mania, but  their  output  is  very  much 
reduced  owing  to  damaged  wells  and  the 
lack  of  sounding  engines  and  tank  cars. 
Not  until  the  return  of  more  normal 
conditions  can  these  industries  expect  to 
realize  the  expansion  of  which  they  are 
all  capable. 

Rumania,  though,  like  Poland,  she  has 
issued  victoriously  from  the  war,  is  in- 
ternally in  scarcely  better  condition.  The 
Governments  which  have  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession  have  shown 
themselves  little  able  to  bring  relief  to 
the  disorganized  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  country  was  left  after  the  armistice. 
These  Governments  have  devoted  most 
of  their  time  to  quarrels  between  politi- 
cal parties,  and  to  manipulations  to  pre- 
vent the  delegates  from  the  new  prov- 
inces from  forming  an  influential  group 
in  the  Chambers,  instead  of  remedying 
the  evils  affecting  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  The  entire  system  of  organiza- 
tion seems  to  have  been  swept  away  as  by 
a  storm.  Transport  facilities  are  non-ex- 
istent. Passenger  cars,  freight  cars,  and 
locomotives  are  in  a  wrecked  condition, 
and  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  lying 
idle  and  unrepaired  on  the  tracks.  Com- 
munication by  post  is  irregular,  by  tele- 
graph impossible.  General  chaos  pre- 
vails, and  business  is  consequently  par- 
alyzed. Though  these  evils  had  their 
origin  in  the  German  occupation,  the 
Government  is  to  blame  for  their  con- 
tinuance and  aggravation  by  its  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  of  nationalization  which 
has  hopelessly  failed.  The  result  is  an 
almost  absolute  cessation  of  agriculture, 
in  which  the  chief  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try formerly  consisted.  Having  become 
the  proprietors  of  their  lands — for  which, 
by  the  by,  they  have  not  yet  paid  the 
Government  —  and  being  insufficiently 
equipped  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  peasants  have  only  sown  enough  for 
their  own  wants.  They  do  not  see  the 
need  of  working  for  a  larger  output  than 
their  own  need  requires,  the  less  so  as 
they  are  still  rich  with  the  excessive 
profits  made  by  the  sale  of  their  cereals 
during  the  war.  The  upshot  is  that  Ru- 
mania, once  the  granary  of  Europe,  is 
forced  this  year  to  import  flour  for  the 
needs  of  her  population. 

0 


As  one  of  Europe's  principal  oil  pro- 
ducers Rumania  has  also  suffered  a  seri- 
ous setback.  The  damages  caused  to 
wells  and  machinery  by  the  devastation 
of  war  have  only  been  partly  repaired. 
The  big  pipe  line  from  Ploesti  to  Con- 
stanza  is  in  use  again,  but  like  the  one 
established  by  the  Germans  between 
Ploesti  and  Giurgevo  it  lets  half  of  the 
oil  leak  out  in  the  passage.  The  output 
is  still  further  reduced  by  transport  dif- 
ficulties and  the  lack  of  drilling  engines, 
which  before  the  war  were  bought  in 
Germany,  but  which  that  country  can  not 
now  supply. 

Rumania  is  rich  in  other  resources 
than  agriculture  and  oil  fields.  There 
are  large  forests,  and  the  soil  contains 
minerals  of  various  kinds,  salt,  copper, 
iron,  asphalt,  graphite,  mercury,  man- 
ganese, sulphur.  In  Transylvania,  Bu- 
kovina,  and  the  Banat  several  industries 
are  prospering,  principal  among  which 
are  metallurgic  and  textile  manufac- 
tures, and  labor  in  those  parts  is  cheap 
and  plentiful.  In  the  marsh  and  steppe 
region  of  the  Dobrudja  cattle  and  sheep 
breeding  is  the  chief  industry. 

Though  none  of  these  resources  can 
yield  the  utmost  under  the  present  dis- 
organized conditions,  they  constitute  an 
asset  sufficiently  large  to  justify  one  in 
stating  that  the  financial  situation  of 
Rumania,  unlike  that  of  Poland,  is  far 
from  critical.  According  to  figures  gath- 
ered from  reliable  sources  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  nearly,  Lei  18,000,000,- 
000,  and  the  total  indebtedness  (includ- 
ing Lei  4,000,000,000  banknotes  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Rumania  and  Lei 
5,000,000,000  of  banknotes  issued  by  the 
Germans),  is  a  little  over  Lei  30,000,000,- 
000,  which  does  not  seem  excessive  for  a 
population  of  18  million  inhabitants  with 
a  steadily  increasing  birth-rate  and  a 
country  exceptionally  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. 

But  for  an  intensive  exploitation  of 
these  resources  the  railroads  will  have 
to  be  repaired  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  rolling  stock,  the  peasants 
must  be  furnished  with  the  required  im- 
plements and  be  compelled  to  cultivate 
their  lands  to  their  full  capacity,  and  the 
country  must  be  given  a  sound  organiza- 
tion. The  depreciated  currency  makes 
the  application  of  these  measures  very 
difficult  just  now,  and  another  drawback 
is  the  incapacity  of  the  Rumanians  to 
take  such  a  task  in  hand  without  recur- 
ring to  outside  assistance  and  placing  a 
large  part  of  their  administration  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  nation.  Though  the 
cry  is  now  "Rumania  for  Rumanians," 
people  fully  conversant  with  Rumanian 
business  are  convinced  that  necessity  will 
compel  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
support  of  foreign  intellect  and  expert 
knowledge  for  the  reconstruction  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  country. 
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p  OVERNOR  COX  is  a  respectable 


Ix 


candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but 


no  one  can  claim  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  commanding  or  impressive 
figure.  When  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion adjourned,  it  was  universally 
recognized  that  the  cue  for  the  Demo- 
crats was  to  strike  a  high  note,  in 
contrast  with  the  "safe  and  sane" 
quality  which  was  the  obvious  char- 
acteristic of  the  Republicans'  per- 
formance. Neither  in  platform  nor 
in  candidate  has  this  been  done.  The 
campaign  opens  with  no  sharp  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  Democrats  from 
the  Republicans  on  any  declared  is- 
sue except  that  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  with  no  such  challenge  in 
the  person  of  the  candidate  as  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  independ- 
ent voters.  Mr.  Cox  has  been  a  vig- 


orous campaigner  in  his  own  State. 
He  may  succeed  in  infusing  energy 
into  the  campaign  on  the  one  avowed 
issue  of  the  League.  He  may  bring 
out  other  issues,  not  embodied  in  the 
platform  utterances.  But  as  things 
stand  at  this  moment,  the  outlook  is 
that  the  choice  to  be  made  by  the 
people  will  turn  rather  on  their  pref- 
erence as  between  the  parties  than  on 
their  judgment  of  the  two  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  or  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  platforms. 

'TVHERE  never  was  any  room  for 
•*■  doubt  that  the  Democratic  plat- 
form would  make  the  League  of  Na- 
tions its  leading  issue.  In  one  re- 
spect this  expectation  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  fulfillment;  for  the 
League  is  not  only  the  leading,  but 
almost  literally  the  only,  subject  of 
which  the  Democratic  platform  makes 
a  substantial  issue.  But  in  spite  of 
this  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  as  aggressive  in  the  matter 
as  they  might  have  been. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  declaring 
that  the  Democrats  "do  not  oppose 
the  acceptance  of  any  reservations 
making  clearer  or  more  specific  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to 
the  League  associates,"  leaves  the 
door  open  to  an  indefinite  amount  of 
deviation  from  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  reservations. 
Although  the  amendment  is  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Wilson's  adherents  as 
having  no  such  effect,  their  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions points  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. This  may  not  weaken  the  posi- 
tion of  the  party  before  the  country ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  made  use  of  as 
showing  that  in  case  the  Democrats 
win  they  are  not  precluded  from 
coming  to  a  reasonable  compromise 
which  will  insure  the  necessary  two- 
thirds   majority   in   the    Senate   for 


ratification  of  the  treaty.  But  cer- 
tainly it  takes  something  from  the 
militancy  of  the  Democratic  attitude. 
And  one  other  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Resolutions  is  even  more 
significant  in  the  same  direction.  The 
proposal  to  advocate  the  acceptance 
of  a  mandate  for  Armenia — which, 
of  course,  had  the  backing  of  the 
President — was  decisively  defeated. 
There  remains  a  difference  wide  and 
deep  between  the  two  parties,  a  dif- 
ference quite  sufficient  to  form  the 
chief  ground  of  controversy  in  the 
campaign ;  but  the  two  points  we  have 
mentioned  go  far  towards  dulling  the 
tone  of  the  crusading  spirit  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected 
to  mark  the  Democratic  campaign. 

W/MTHIN  a  single  sentence  the  New 


w 


York  State  Socialist  Convention 


asked  for  certain  positive  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution,  con- 
cerning legislative  representation  and 
other  matters,  and  then  went  on  to 
demand  that  the  courts  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  declare  any 
law  unconstitutional.  Socialists  are 
wont  to  assume  that  they  are  about 
the  only  people  who  really  exercise 
the  power  of  thinking  in  political 
matters.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  turned  that  power  upon  the 
modern  conception  of  a  definite,  writ- 
ten constitution  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
courts  to  invalidate  legislation  in 
conflict  with  the  plain  intent  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  that  conception.  If  a  Legislature 
may  pass  laws  to  suit  its  own  mo- 
mentary whim,  with  no  court  of  re- 
view to  say  it  nay,  the  Constitution  is 
no  longer  anything  but  mere  advice, 
and  its  very  name  is  bereft  of  mean- 
ing. The  temporary  mood  of  the 
Legislature  is  the  only  law,  and  that 
itself  is  law  only  until  the  mood 
changes.  Doubtless  that  is  just  what 
many  men  of  radical  temper  want, 
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in  a  vague  and  thoughtless  way;  but 
are  they  quite  certain  that  they  want 
it  until  they  can  have  full  assurance 
that  the  mood  of  a  Legislature  unre- 
strained by  any  effective  constitu- 
tional balance  wheel  will  be  their 
mood?  So  far,  no  Legislature  in  the 
land  has  been  satisfactory  to  them 
in  any  considerable  degree,  and  time 
and  again  they  have  been  glad  enough 
to  have  legislative  action  under  some 
real  restraint. 

CO  long  as  Socialists  confine  them- 
^  selves  to  denunciation  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system  they  are  on 
fairly  safe  ground ;  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  social  edifice  is  weak  and 
vulnerable  and  fragile  and  even  rot- 
ten here  and  there;  though,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  a  solid  old  structure  in 
the  main.  But  when  they  formulate 
a  constructive  programme  of  their 
own,  designate  the  foundations  of  the 
new  social  order  and  even  reveal  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  super- 
structure, they  lay  themselves  open 
to  counter-attack,  and  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  their  position  are  soon  dis- 
closed. Thus  the  New  York  Social- 
ists ask  that  municipalities  build 
dwellings  on  public  account  and  lease 
them  at  cost,  without  giving  any  esti- 
mate of  what  the  cost  is  to  be  or  any 
forecast  of  the  probable  effects  in 
limiting  private  building  and  ulti- 
mately causing  a  further  rise  in 
rents.  They  propose  that  the  State 
and  the  municipalities  shall  carry  on 
various  forms  of  trading  to  eliminate 
the  middleman  and  all  his  works,  for- 
getting that  this  very  policy  will 
create  a  new  set  of  middlemen  more 
detestable  than  the  first.  They  would 
conserve  water  power  by  refusing 
concessions  to  those  who  might  de- 
velop it,  imagining  that  the  State  will 
gain  what  the  exploiters  will  lose. 
They  demand  legislation  which  will 
exempt  farmers'  associations,  as  well 
as  labor  unions,  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  anti-trust  laws,  and  thus  in 
effect  declare  that  not  labor  nor  hay 
nor  oats  nor  potatoes  are  "commodi- 
ties" within  the  meaning  of  those 
acts  or  of  the  common  law.  Thus  they 
go  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  Clayton 
Act  one  better  in  the  vain  hope  of 
winning    the    farmers'    vote.      No, 


people  who  throw  stones  should  not 
build  a  glass  house,  and  intemperate 
critics  should  never,  never  write  a 
book. 

"jl/TEXICAN  politics  under  Car- 
-*■*■*■  ranza,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Starr,  the  anthropologist,  in  the 
July  Atlantic,  were  much  the  same  as 
American  politics  have  been  under 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson.  True, 
the  reactions  of  Mexican  politicians 
and  their  followers  to  a  particular  in- 
cident vary  slightly  from  the  reac- 
tions observable  north  of  the  border, 
but  the  point  is  immaterial.  Did  Car- 
ranza  attempt  to  seat  his  own  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  order  to  assure 
the  continuance  of  his  policies?  Cer- 
tainly; but  so  did  Roosevelt,  who, 
moreover,  succeeded;  "he  forced  Mr. 
Taft  upon  the  American  people  as 
President."  Of  course  the  sequel  was 
not  quite  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  "the  precise  method  of  reaction 
is  somewhat  different."  In  Mexico 
"the  reaction  takes  the  form  of  insur- 
rection and  armed  revolution,"  where- 
as in  the  United  States  it  takes  the 
form  of  "the  disruption  of  a  great 
party,  with  war  to  the  knife  at  the 
polls."  There  is  something  a  bit 
wrong  with  the  chronology,  for  the 
"war  to  the  knife"  actually  took  place 
four  years  afterward,  under  totally 
different  circumstances;  but  other- 
wise the  parallel  is  naturally  perfect. 
Furthermore,  did  not  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
1918,  wishing  a  majority  in  Congress 
for  the  support  of  his  policies,  issue 
"a  direct  command  to  the  American 
people"?  And  did  not  the  American 
people  flame  into  open  rebellion 
by  electing  a  Republican  Congress? 
Well,  except  for  the  trivial  matter 
that  rifles  are  used  instead  of  equally 
forceful  things  called  ballots,  just 
such  episodes  happen  in  Mexico. 
There's  really  no  difference.  Cato  or 
Plato,  it's  all  the  same.  And  there- 
fore are  the  American  people  in  no 
position  to  criticize  the  people  of 
Mexico.  "Stimulating  and  sugges- 
tive," as  the  book  reviewers  would 
say,  is  the  point  of  view  presented; 
and  perhaps  one  might  further  add 
that  it  is  especially  noteworthy  as  a 
contribution  from  anthropology  to  its 
sister  science  of  politics. 


(~\F  all  the  contradictory  reports 
"  that  have  come  from  the  dis- 
turbed regions  of  Europe  during 
these  years  of  upheaval,  none  present 
a  more  extraordinary  case  than  the 
clash  between  the  account  of  condi- 
tions in  Hungary  given  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  British  Labor  party  and 
that  contained  in  the  official  British 
"Report  on  Alleged  Existence  of 
White  Terror  in  Hungary."  The 
Labor  delegates  report  12,000  per- 
sons imprisoned  or  interned  without 
trial,  and  give  details  of  atrocious 
treatment  of  these  and  other  persons. 
The  official  reports  in  the  White 
Paper  brush  aside  all  such  allega- 
tions as  either  baseless  or  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. How  to  tell  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies,  or  the  degree  in  which 
either  side  exaggerates  or  minimizes 
the  facts,  we  confess  that  we  are  at 
this  moment  quite  unable  to  deter- 
mine. We  hope  to  receive  in  the  near 
future  from  a  trustworthy  source  in- 
formation that  will  throw  light  on 
this  dark  subject. 

rrVHE  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
labor  is  a  common  one  among 
the  intelligentsia  and  has  been  used 
in  the  justification  of  all  sorts  of 
deeds.  Alexander  Berkman,  in  his 
"Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist," 
pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  Hugh  Demp- 
sey  and  Robert  Beatty,  Knights  of 
Labor  men  tried  in  1892  for  poison- 
ing the  food  served  to  strikebreakers. 
"Labor  can  never  be  unjust  in  its  de- 
mands," he  writes;  "is  it  not  the 
creator  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  world? 
.  .  .  Morally  certain  of  their 
[Dempsey's  and  Beatty's]  guilt,  I  re- 
spect them  the  more  for  it,  though  I 
am  saddened  by  their  denial  of  com- 
plicity in  the  scheme  of  wholesale  ex- 
termination of  the  scabs."  That  the 
strikebreaker  might  conjecturally  be 
included  also  as  a  unit  of  labor  occurs 
to  him,  but  he  rejects  the  notion.  The 
offender  may  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  ourselves,  but  that  is  all.  "The 
blackleg,"  he  writes,  "is  also  human, 
it  is  true,  and  desires  to  live.  But  one 
should  starve  rather  than  turn  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  his  class."  When  he 
"turns  traitor,"  the  loyal  ones  are  of 
course  entitled  to  break  his  neck, 
poison  his  food,  put  out  his  eyes  or 
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inflict  upon  him  any  other  punish- 
ment that  fits  the  case.  "Is  not  the 
terrorizing  of  scabbery,"  writes  Berk- 
man  in  the  same  passage,  "and  ulti- 
mately of  the  capitalist  exploiters,  an 
effective  means  of  aiding  the  strug- 
gle? Therefore  Dempsey  and  Beatty 
deserve  acclaim."  Presumably,  in  an 
outlaw  strike  or  a  jurisdictional 
strike  each  side  is  justified  in  poison- 
ing the  other.  If  one  asks  who  de- 
termines what  is  really  and  truly 
labor,  the  answer  is  simple.  Each 
sect,  group,  and  faction  in  the  vast 
and  complex  movement  of  the  work- 
ing class  decides  for  itself,  and  the  de- 
cision is  invariably  in  its  own  favor. 
And  as  the  membership  in  some  of 
these  factions  is  infinitesimal,  the  doc- 
trine easily  evolves  into  one  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  inflict,  in 
the  name  of  labor,  punitive  judgment 
on  the  erring.  In  whatever  form  the 
doctrine  is  held  it  is  pure  savagery, 
and  only  as  such  can  it  be  dealt  with. 

A  BOUT  as  delicate,  glamorous,  and 
-^*-  serviceable  a  euphemism  as  we 
remember  to  have  heard  is  the  term 
"limited  democracy,"  admiringly  ap- 
plied to  Soviet  Russia  by  one  of  the 
Socialist  leaders  in  the  recent  con- 
vention. It  obviates,  by  a  tactful 
admission,  all  need  of  explanation 
of  certain  troublesome  details;  it 
sheds  over  the — let  us  say — some- 
what austere  structure  of  Leninite 
rule  a  glow  of  lambent  softness,  like 
moonlight  on  Melrose  Abbey,  and  it 
lends  itself  blithely  to  the  most  as- 
siduous and  varied  uses  in  propa- 
ganda. No  doubt  the  radical  journals 
of  critical  opinion  will  adopt  it 
thankfully.  Of  course,  in  other  days, 
to  the  Socialist  and  radical  mind, 
there  was  nothing  especially  senti- 
mental in  the  idea  of  limitations  on 
democracy — indeed,  all  such  limita- 
tions everywhere  were  odious;  and 
even  in  present  days  they  are  no  less 
odious  unless  they  happen  to  be  found 
in  Russia,  where,  needless  to  say,  of 
all  lands  in  the  civilized  world  they 
are  most  extreme.  But  with  chang- 
ing times  come  new  aspects  of  Truth, 
Justice,  Fraternity,  and  the  rest  of 
the  shining  verities.  It  all  depends 
on  who  and  where  you  are.  Any 
slightest  limitation  on  democracy  in 


an  orderly,  stable  society,  ruled 
through  a  general  franchise  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  whole  citizenship,  is 
obviously  an  unmitigated  and  dam- 
nable evil.  But  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  all  democratic  functions  by 
an  oligarchy,  in  the  holy  name  of  the 
proletariat,  is  an  earnest  of  the  glori- 
ous time  to  be.  Lenin  evidently 
agrees ;  for  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Socialist  orator  was  rapturously  ex- 
pressing himself  in  New  York,  the 
dictator,  according  to  a  Moscow  wire- 
less, was  sternly  promulgating  his 
decree  of  martial  law  over  all  the 
regions  where  such  a  decree  would 
mean  anything.  "Can  one  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing?"  he  doubtless 
asked  of  those  about  him ;  and  doubt- 
less, also,  he  did  not  stay  for  an 
answer. 

T>AINT  the  economic  situation  of 
-*-  France  as  black  as  you  choose, 
and  you  can  not  get  plain  Americans 
excited  about  it.  "The  French,  you 
see,  are  thrifty !"  It  is  a  great  asset, 
that  world-wide  reputation  for  thrift. 
The  world's  belief  in  the  depth  of  that 
old  stocking,  stuffed  with  napoleons 
or  louis  d'or — as  if  Santa  Claus  and 
Old  Fortunatus  had  conspired  to- 
gether to  bless  the  French  above  the 
children  of  men — is  worth  more  to 
France  than  a  whole  province  of  coal 
mines.  We  can  ourselves  well  afford 
to  envy  it  with  the  kind  of  envy  that 
leads  to  imitation.  In  our  hour  of 
need  a  wilderness  of  silk  stockings, 
somewhat  worn,  will  not  impress  the 
world  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
money  that  was  squandered  in  their 
purchase.  All  the  money  in  the  world 
will  not  save  the  economic  soul  of  a 
people  that  do  not  possess  the  saving 
virtue  of  thrift  to  teach  them  what  to 
do  with  it. 

"TE  suis  honteux,"  says  the  Paris 
J  shopkeeper  as  he  charges  you 
more,  far  more,  than  his  soul,  keyed 
to  the  most  delicate  nuances  of 
bargaining,  could  but  lately  imagine 
anybody  paying  without  a  murmur, 
"Je  suis  honteux,  mais — ."  It  is 
merely  the  French  for  what  we  hear 
constantly  in  America:  I  hate  to 
take  the  money,  it  says  in  effect,  but 
what  is  one  to  do  ?    A  mere  cog  in  the 


relentless  economic  machine,  I  do 
not  enjoy  it  any  more  than  do  you, 
another  cog;  we  are,  indeed,  quite 
miserable  together.  But  when  the 
customer  is  one  who  comes  in  with  a 
swish  of  skirts,  and  goes  out  with  a 
skirt  abbreviated  like  that  of  the  old 
lady,  the  victim  of  the  beggar  whose 
name  was  Stout  (was  he  the  original 
"stylish"  Stout  who  "cut  her  petti- 
coats up  to  her  knees"?),  does  she 
ever  murmur,  as  she  recognizes  her- 
self but  a  cog  in  the  relentless  ma- 
chine of  fashion,  "Je  suis  honteuse, 
mais — ?" 

"DEPORTS  from  almost  all  parts  of 
-"-'-  the  country  agree  that  there  is 
a  material  shortage  of  available  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  average  deficit  is 
said  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
normally  required.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  infer  a  propor- 
tional decrease  in  the  crop  results. 
At  the  critical  points  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  the  average  farmer,  with 
his  family,  will  make  very  strenuous 
efforts  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
the  year.  Vigorous  work  is  now  in 
progress,  in  most  large  cities,  to  re- 
cruit special  labor  for  the  harvest  sea- 
son, and  to  arrange  for  its  transpor- 
tation to  the  points  most  in  need. 
Not  only  students  from  the  schools 
and  colleges,  but  even  business  men 
accustomed  to  take  a  summer  vaca- 
tion in  the  country,  are  volunteering 
for  such  work.  With  improved  farm 
machinery,  too,  the  range  within 
which  women  may  healthfully  and 
effectively  assist  in  farm  labor  is 
steadily  broadening.  The  athleti- 
cally trained  school  or  college  girl 
of  today,  keeping  in  trim  for  the 
winter's  basket  ball  team  by  riding 
the  fields  on  a  corn  cultivator  or  mow- 
ing machine,  behind  a  brisk-stepping 
team  of  horses,  is  a  fit  object  for 
congratulation  rather  than  pity. 
Doubtless  a  noticeable  crop  shortage 
is  in  sight  for  the  present  year,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  pessimism  as 
to  the  longer  future.  And,  in  any 
case,  it  might  do  us  no  harm  to  be 
reminded  by  necessity  that  a  little 
more  intelligent  care  of  our  eating 
and  digestion  would  of  itself  consid- 
erably lessen  the  amount  of  foodstuffs 
necessary. 
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The  Platform  Issues 

"YJTHEN  the  Chicago  Convention 
*T  adjourned,  it  was  quite  within 
the  possibilities  that  an  issue  of  com- 
manding importance  might  emerge 
from  the  position  that  might  be  taken 
by  the  Democrats  on  the  questions 
of  labor  and  of  the  railroads.  That 
possibility  has  been  completely  re- 
moved by  the  San  Francisco  platform. 
The  declarations  of  that  platform  on 
both  of  these  subjects  differ  from 
those  of  the  Republican  platform 
only  in  being  less  definite.  The  atti- 
tude indicated  is,  except  for  its  com- 
parative vagueness,  indistinguishable 
from  the  attitude  declared  by  the 
Republicans  in  Chicago.  Both  parties 
have  elected  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
servative sentiment  of  the  country, 
as  distinguished  from  the  radical  or 
the  near-radical.  In  so  far  as  pub- 
lic opinion  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  in  this  re- 
gard, the  distinction  must  rest  not 
upon  any  declared  purpose,  but  upon 
the  composition  of  the  parties  them- 
selves and  their  leadership.  The  Re- 
publican platform,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  our  discussion  of  it,  advocates  a 
programme  of  intelligent  progress 
toward  the  bettering  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  can  be  called  reac- 
tionary only  on  the  assumption  that 
everything  that  does  not  contemplate 
a  radical  change  in  the  economic 
order  is  reactionary.  But  it  might 
have  been  challenged  as  reactionary 
by  the  Democrats  at  San  Francisco 
had  they  been  so  minded.  As  it  is, 
the  issue  of  labor,  of  the  railroads, 
indeed  of  the  whole  range  of  ques- 
tions usually  indicated  by  the  label 
"progressive,"  is  eliminated  from 
the  campaign,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  platforms  to  eliminate  it. 
Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  two  voluminous  documents,  any 
other  declaration  of  policy,  except 
that  relating  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, that  is  fitted  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  capital  issue  between  the  parties. 
Mutual  reproaches,  criticism  of  past 
performances  of  the  other  party, 
and  laudation  of  its  own  conduct, 
abound  in  the  platform  of  each;  and 
these  will,  of  course,  form  the  staple 
of  much  of  the  campaign  controversy. 


But  prohibition  has  been  completely 
taken  out  of  the  fight;  the  tariff  is 
stressed  so  little  in  either  platform 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  the  campaign ;  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  offers  no  prospect  of 
playing  a  great  part  in  the  minds  of 
the  voters;  the  cost-of-living  ques- 
tion is  too  baffling  in  itself,  and  ac- 
cordingly too  indefinitely  treated  in 
the  platforms,  to  generate  much  of  an 
issue ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  through 
the  list.  The  one  thing  upon  which, 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  two  con- 
ventions, the  parties  confront  each 
other  with  a  marked  difference,  and 
a  difference  in  which  the  public  is 
keenly  interested,  is  the  question  of 
the  treaty  and  the  League. 

Upon  this  question  the  Republican 
leaders  will  do  well  to  recognize  from 
the  start  that,  irrespective  of  its  in- 
herent merits,  the  Democrats  enjoy 
a  strategic  advantage  the  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. It  is  a  familiar  maxim  of 
politics  that  you  can  not  fight  some- 
body with  nobody;  and,  though  less 
familiar,  it  is  almost  equally  true  that 
you  can  not  fight  something  with 
nothing.  The  discredit  into  which 
Mr.  Wilson's  league  programme  had 
fallen  was  due  above  all  to  the  stead- 
ily growing  feeling  of  the  country,  not 
only  that  reservations  were  desirable, 
but  that  the  President's  opposition  to 
them  was  arrogant  and  unreasonable, 
and  was  the  main  cause  of  our  na- 
tional paralysis  in  the  great  issue  of 
the  peace.  In  spite  of  the  activities 
of  the  Borah-Johnson  faction,  it  was 
possible,  throughout  the  long  debate 
in  the  Senate,  for  the  Republicans  to 
say  that  they  had  been  ready  all 
along  to  put  the  United  States  into 
cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  restoration  of  stable 
conditions,  upon  terms  that  they  re- 
garded as  reasonable,  terms  that  the 
other  nations  would  accept,  terms  to 
which  more  than  half  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
face  of  his  opposition,  ultimately  as- 
sented. The  Chicago  platform  has 
changed  all  this.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment no  man  can  point  out,  even  in 
the  most  general  way,  what  the  Re- 
publicans, if  placed  in  power  next 
November,  will  do  about  the  treaty 


or  the  League.  The  Democrats  will 
be  the  champions  of  a  programme — a 
programme  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  come  and  gone,  can  be  made  by 
vigorous  and  eloquent  advocates  to 
appeal  mightily  to  men's  hearts  and 
minds;  and  it  needs  little  knowledge 
of  popular  psychology  to  forecast  the 
depressing  effect  of  an  attempt  by  the 
Republicans  to  meet  this  appeal  with 
nothing  more  than  the  constant  re- 
iteration of  a  mere  disavowal  of  any 
programme  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  impossible,  it  may  even 
be  undesirable,  for  Mr.  Harding  to 
undertake  to  commit  the  party  to  a 
perfectly  definite  course  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  unless  he  says  something 
that  would  indicate  his  own  purpose, 
and  his  expectation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  party,  the  League  of  Nations 
question  will  be  a  millstone  round 
his  neck  throughout  the  campaign. 
One  way  out,  which  suggests  itself 
very  naturally  as  being  in  keeping 
with  his  general  attitude,  would  be 
for  him  to  declare  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  submit  the  treaty  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  that  it  be 
ratified  with  the  Lodge  reservations. 
This  would  be  something  tangible  to 
go  upon.  It  would  uphold  the  rec- 
ord of  the  party.  It  would  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  the  final 
disposition  of  the  question.  If,  when 
the  time  came,  the  Senate  chose  to  re- 
ject the  treaty  altogether,  it  could  do 
so;  if  it  chose  to  accept  the  treaty 
with  milder  reservations,  it  could  do 
that.  The  Borah-Johnson  people,  to 
be  sure,  might  be  dissatisfied;  but 
they  are  dissatisfied  anyway,  and  they 
will  sulk  just  about  as  much  as  things 
stand,  as  they  would  if  Mr.  Harding 
so  defined  his  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  millions  of  voters 
who,  perhaps  without  any  very  strong 
feeling  either  way  on  the  subject,  are 
repelled  by  an  absolutely  nondescript 
position,  and  who,  as  the  campaign 
waxes  warm,  would  be  more  and  more 
repelled  by  it.  That  was  the  feeling 
which  drove  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters  away  from  Mr.  Hughes  in 
the  campaign  of  1916.  The  very  first 
great  problem  which  Mr.  Harding 
and  his  advisers  have  to  tackle  is  the 
problem  of  preventing  a  repetition 
of  this  fatal  weakness. 
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Senator  Lodge  and  '  'A 
Separate  Peace" 

NO  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
Democratic  platform-makers  for 
denouncing,  in  as  strong  language  as 
they  may  think  fit  to  use,  the  Knox 
resolution  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  its  recent  session. 
Although  that  resolution  was  passed 
only  after  every  effort  to  put  the 
Versailles  Treaty  through,  with  res- 
ervations concerning  the  League,  had 
been  defeated,  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  the  Democrats  to  contend 
that  it  was  a  bad  and  unjustifiable 
move ;  and  we  may  remark,  incident- 
ally, that  that  is  our  own  opinion. 

But  in  attempting  to  fasten  upon 
the  Republican  majority,  on  account 
of  this  move,  the  charge  of  obloquy 
and  disgrace  by  quoting  words  ut- 
tered by  Senator  Lodge  in  1918  on 
the  subject  of  a  separate  peace,  the 
platform  makers  have  been  led  into 
an  amazing  misstatement  and  have 
done  Mr.  Lodge  gross  injustice.  The 
thing  is  so  singular,  and  is  so  inti- 
mately related  to  one  of  the  chief 
phases  of  the  impending  controversy 
over  the  treaty,  that  we  hold  it  amply 
worth  while  to  set  the  case  forth  at 
full  length. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  platform's 
arraignment  of  the  course  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  treaty  stands  this 
passage : 

We  point  to  the  accusing  fact  that  before  it 
was  determined  to  initiate  political  antagonism 
to  the  treaty,  the  now  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  him- 
self publicly  proclaimed  that  any  proposition 
for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  such  as 
he  and  his  party  associates  thereafter  reported 
to  the  Senate,  would  make  us  "guilty  of  the 
blackest  crime." 

On  May  15  last,  the  Knox  substitute  for  the 
Versailles  treaty  was  passed  by  the  Republican 
Senate,  and  this  convention  can  contrive  no 
more  fitting  characterization  of  its  obloquy 
than  that  made  in  the  Forum  magazine  of  De- 
cember, 1918,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when  he 
said : 

If  we  send  our  armies,  and  young  men  abroad 
to  be  killed  and  wounded  in  northern  France 
and  Flanders  with  no  result  but  this,  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  with  such  an  intention  was 
a  crime  which  nothing  can  justify.  The  intent 
of  Congress  arid  the  intent  of  the  President 
was  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  we  could 
create  a  situation  where  no  such  war  as  this 
could  occur.  We  could  not  make  peace  ex- 
cept in  company  with  our  allies.  It  would 
brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  bring 
ruin  to  us  also  if  we  undertook  to  make  a 
separate  peace. 

Thus    to    that   which    Mr.    Lodge,    in    saner 


moments,  considered  the  "blackest  crime,"  he 
and  his  party,  in  madness,  sought  to  give  the 
sanctity  of  law ;  that  which  18  months  ago 
was  of  "everlasting  dishonor,"  the  Republican 
party  and  its  candidates  to-day  accept  as  the 
essence  of  faith. 

But  there  is  no  article  by  Senator 
Lodge  in  the  Forum  for  December, 
1918.  The  article  from  which  the 
quotation  is  made  was  published  in 
the  Forum  for  June,  1918,  and  was 
written,  therefore,  at  the  height  of 
the  greatest  crisis  of  the  war.  The 
"everlasting  dishonor"  which  Sen- 
ator Lodge  was  talking  about  was  the 
dishonor  of  getting  out  of  the  war 
and  leaving  our  allies  in  the  lurch. 
The  crime  that  he  was  talking  about 
was  the  crime  of  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end  without  a  complete  victory 
over  Germany.  The  whole  passage 
from  which  the  quotation  is  ex- 
tracted was  directed  against  any  agi- 
tation for  peace  while  the  battle  had 
not  been  won.  Repeatedly  Mr.  Lodge 
shows  that  what  was  on  his  mind  was 
an  agitation  for  a  peace  based  on  the 
status  quo  ante  helium.  The  very 
words  "blackest  crime"  cited  by  the 
platform  are  used  explicitly  in  con- 
nection with  that  kind  of  peace.  The 
sentence  in  which  they  occur  is  as 
follows : 

To  my  mind — and  I  know  this  is  the  view 
of  the  Administration — every  man,  the  Presi- 
dent who  delivered  the  war  message  and  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  war,  would  be  guilty  of 
the  blackest  crime  if  they  were  willing  to  make 
a  peace  on  the  status  quo  ante  helium  and  re- 
create the  situation  which  existed  before  the 
war. 

To  transfer  Senator  Lodge's  words 
of  burning  condemnation  from  the 
proposal  of  a  separate  peace  at  the 
height  of  the  war  to  the  proposal  of 
a  separate  peace  designed,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  dreary  situation  in  which  our 
country  found  itself  eighteen  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war  is  too  ob- 
vious an  injustice,  too  palpable  an 
absurdity,  to  require  dwelling  upon. 

The  New  York  Times  seeks  to  show 
that  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  plat- 
form arraignment  could  be  equally 
well  served  by  reference  to  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Lodge  in  the  Senate 
after  the  armistice — namely,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1918 — when  he  declared 
that  "we  must  have  common  action 
now  in  making  the  peace,  and  this 
unity  between  us  and  the  Allies  is  the 
first  essential  condition  for  a  success- 


ful peace,"  and  expressed  the  utmost 
condemnation  of  any  attempt  to  "sep- 
arate us  from  our  allies  now  or  to  pre- 
vent perfect  unity  of  action."  In  this 
speech  in  the  Senate,  says  the  Times, 
Mr.  Lodge  "spoke  as  strongly  against 
a  separate  peace  as  he  had  written 
against  it  in  the  Forum."  But  in  that 
speech  Mr.  Lodge  was  not  talking 
about  a  "separate  peace"  at  all.  Nor 
did  he  say  anything  about  crime  or 
dishonor.  He  was  talking  about  the 
practical  danger  which  threatened 
the  unity  of  the  nations  that  had  won 
the  war  against  Germany  through 
the  attempt  to  undertake  more  than 
was  necessary  for  the  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  peace.  He  urged  that 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  League 
of  Nations  be  treated  as  a  separate 
problem.  If  it  were  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  treaty,  he  declared,  "it 
might  endanger  the  peace  treaty 
and  force  amendments.  It  certainly 
would  lead  to  very  long  delay.  .  .  . 
To  enter  on  these  disputed  fields 
which  are  not  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  peace  with  Germany  seems 
to  me  perilous,  and  more  likely  at  this 
moment  to  lead  to  trouble  and  to  a 
failure  with  the  German  peace  and 
its  associated  questions  than  to  any- 
thing else."  However  ill  advised  the 
actual  course  of  Mr.  Lodge,  or  the 
Republican  Senators  in  general,  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  may  have  been, 
there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  the 
charge  that  it  was  branded  by  him 
in  advance  as  criminal,  dishonorable, 
or  even  wrong. 

In  the  Forum  article,  he  was  de- 
nouncing as  criminal  and  dishonor- 
able the  proposal  of  a  separate  peace, 
or  any  peace,  before  the  utter  defeat 
of  Germany  had  been  accomplished; 
in  the  Senate  speech  he  gave  warning 
of  the  danger  of  that  very  break  be- 
tween President  and  Senate,  and  that 
very  break  between  our  country  and 
her  allies,  that  has  since  occurred. 
"We  have  now  at  this  moment,"  he 
said,  "a  League  of  Nations.  They 
have  been  engaged  in  compelling  Ger- 
many to  make  peace  and  in  restoring 
peace  to  the  world.  It  has  taken  four 
years  of  the  bloodiest  war  ever  known 
to  get  that  peace.  By  this  existing 
league  the  peace  once  signed  must  be 
carried  out  and  made  effective."  Nor 
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was  he  alone  in  fearing  that  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  immediate  creation 
of  a  new  league  to  safeguard  the  dis- 
tant future  would  imperil  the  life  of 
the  league  that  had  grown  up  out  of 
the  imperious  demands  of  the  present. 

That  America  should  have  become 
dissociated  from  her  European  allies 
in  the  settlement  following  the  war 
is  deplorable  beyond  words.  The 
degree  in  which  the  long  delay,  even 
if  we  ultimately  rejoin  our  associates, 
has  intensified  the  calamitous  condi- 
tion of  the  world  is  dreadful  to  con- 
template. A  better  spirit,  and  greater 
wisdom,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lodge 
and  other  Republican  leaders  would, 
we  feel  sure,  have  had  the  effect  of  so 
shaping  the  course  of  events  as  to 
arert  these  evils.  But  heavy  as  is 
their  responsibility,  the  blame  rest- 
ing on  the  President  is  far  heavier. 

Mr.  Taft  recently  declared  that  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign  the  issue 
that  is  sure  to  emerge  in  the  end  is 
this :  "Was  Mr.  Wilson  right  in  kill- 
ing the  League  with  the  Lodge  reser- 
vations?" Mr.  Taft  may  have  over- 
stated the  matter;  but,  whether  it  is 
to  be  the  issue  or  not,  the  question 
is  sure  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
campaign.  If  to  separate  ourselves 
from  our  allies  is  a  crime,  if  to  with- 
draw from  the  common  task  covers  us 
with  dishonor,  surely  a  large  part  of 
that  crime  and  that  dishonor  consists 
in  our  keeping  aloof  during  the  cru- 
cial months,  now  mounting  up  into 
years,  during  which  the  world  is  pass^ 
ing  through  its  greatest  agony.  The 
two  sides  ought  to  have  come  to 
terms  months  and  months  ago;  for 
the  failure  to  do  so,  there  is  blame 
enough  to  go  round.  But  upon  Mr. 
Wilson  the  obligation  to  put  the 
treaty  through  rested  with  tenfold 
weight,  both  because  it  was  in  him 
that  the  nations  had  put  their  trust 
and  because  upon  his  single  will  the 
decision  turned.  Though  we  have 
made  no  "separate  peace,"  we  have 
separated  ourselves  from  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  war  for  a  period  that 
will  surely  exceed  two  years  from  the 
time  of  the  armistice.  And  for  this 
disastrous  separation,  whatever  jus- 
tification may  be  pleaded  for  it,  the 
primary  and  preponderant  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  President  Wilson. 


"Horse-Sense"  in  Leg- 
islative Representation 

'T'HE    People's    Power    League,    of 


1 


Oregon,  proposes  that  the  Con- 


stitution of  that  State  be  so  amended 
that  members  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  chosen  not  by  geographical  dis- 
tricts, but  on  the  basis  of  occupation, 
each  occupational  group  to  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
and  its  representation  to  be  divided 
equally,  so  far  as  possible,  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Under  this  plan,  the 
League  estimates  that  of  one  hundred 
members  in  the  Legislature,  fourteen 
should  be  farmers  and  fourteen  farm- 
ers' wives,  and  so  on  down  the  oc- 
cupational line  to  one  cook,  one  fish- 
erman, one  actor,  and  one  domestic 
servant.  The  Nation  finds  that  there 
is  good  "horse-sense"  in  the  proposi- 
tion, if  only  we  were  not  disposed  to 
shy  so  easily  at  the  awful  word 
"soviet." 

But  it  is  a  very  superficial  view  of 
the  matter  that  seeks  to  explain  op- 
position to  such  a  scheme  as  due 
merely  to  prejudice  against  a  word. 
Representation  by  districts  is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  common  inter- 
ests that  root  deeper,  and  rise  higher, 
than  any  chance  classification  such  as 
that  of  the  calling  by  which  one 
makes  his  living.  Of  course  ideals 
are  never  fully  realized,  but  the  best 
representative  under  the  present  plan 
is  the  one  whose  sympathies  are  broad 
enough,  and  his  sense  of  right  keen 
enough,  to  lead  him  to  support  only 
such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  secure 
a  fair  chance  for  every  honest  inten- 
tioned  citizen,  no  matter  what  his 
wealth,  his  calling,  or  his  social  posi- 
tion. When  we  find  a  "representa- 
tive" who  makes  no  effort  towards 
this  standard,  but  displays  himself 
frankly  as  the  supporter  of  some 
special  interest,  most  of  us  are  ready 
to  admit  that  a  bad  choice  has  been 
made. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Oregon  People's  Power  League,  how- 
ever, class  interest  is  no  longer  the 
motive  above  which  the  voter  should 
strive  to  rise  towards  a  broader  con- 
ception of  human  unity,  but  is  de- 
liberately made  the  prime  basis  of 


selection.  With  such  a  basis,  merit 
in  a  representative  would  lie  not  in 
the  broader  vision  at  all,  not  in  any 
feeling  for  the  deeper  human  element 
that  underlies  the  class  distinction, 
but  in  the  most  effective  insistence, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  upon  the 
immediate  special  interests  of  the 
narrowly  differentiated  class  by 
which  the  particular  member  had 
been  chosen. 

Even  if  these  narrower  class  in- 
terests were  really  the  only  vital  in- 
terests with  which  a  Legislature 
should  deal,  there  would  still  be 
ample  ground  for  doubt  whether  they 
could  be  intelligently  and  efficiently 
cared  for  by  a  legislative  body  so 
chosen.  Overstressed  loyalty  to  a 
class  would  defeat  its  own  ends,  first 
through  failure  to  grasp  the  deeper 
interests  of  the  class  itself  in  its  re- 
lation to  other  classes,  and  again 
through  inability  of  a  body  made  up 
on  this  fundamentally  divisive  plan 
to  develop  an  effective  working  ma- 
jority. The  selfish  bargaining  of  lit- 
tle groups  is  troublesome  enough  in 
legislatures  as  they  are ;  the  tendency 
of  the  scheme  suggested  would  be  to 
establish  such  log-rolling  as  the  ac- 
cepted method  of  getting  legislation 
through. 

But  apart  from  all  that,  there  has 
been  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  legislative  bodies  were  con- 
fronted with  more  and  greater  prob- 
lems for  the  successful  solution  of 
which  the  plan  proposed  could  give 
no  dependable  guarantee  whatever. 
We  need  far  more,  not  less,  of  the 
minds  that  are  not  confined  with- 
in narrow  grooves,  occupational  or 
otherwise.  The  present  method,  of 
course,  is  far  from  assuring  the 
choice  of  a  dominant  proportion  of 
men  of  this  broader  view  and  surer 
sense  of  justice.  It  does,  however,  at 
least  give  the  possibility  of  continu- 
ous progress  towards  such  a  result, 
and  no  mere  prejudice  against  a  form 
of  words  lies  at  the  base  of  opposition 
to  a  change  of  which  the  inevitable 
tendency  would  be  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  are  horses  and 
horses,  and  when  the  Nation  finds 
"horse-sense"  in  such  a  scheme,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  it  has  been 
putting  its  faith  in  the  wrong  horse. 
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The  Game  of  Havoc 

ALL  people  are  capable  of  the  joy 
-**-  of  destruction.     It  is  a  game  in 
which    some    join    with    unblushing 
eagerness  and  others  with  a  self-re- 
specting   show    of    reluctance.      To 
"play"  havoc  is  the  phrase,  and  the 
speech-making    community    gave    a 
proof  of  its  self-knowledge  in  giving 
currency  to  the  coinage.    Among  the 
booths   at   the   fair  few   attract   so 
many   visitors  as  that   spectacle   of 
topsy-turvy  housewifery,  the  fragile 
kitchen,  where  Dame  Prudence,  who 
at  home  will  scold  her  maid  for  the 
slightest  crack  in  a  teacup,  pays  a 
dime  for  the  pleasure  of  smashing  at 
one  fling  as  much  crockery  as  she  can 
hit.    And  hardly  less  than  her  own 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  onlookers  at 
the  crash  which  crowns  her  vigorous 
effort  with  success.    The  inventor  of 
that  harmless  game  of  havoc  has  de- 
served   well    of   mankind.     He    has 
supplied  it  with  a  safety  valve,  an 
outlet  for  the  wrecker's  bent  which, 
possessing  us  all,  can  be  suppressed 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  continuous  effort 
of  self-control.    An  occasional  fling  at 
the  kitchen  affords  a  wholesome  re- 
laxation which  may  save  society  from 
the  effects  of  more  violent  outbursts 
at  a  less  suitable  time  and  place.    The 
League  of  Nations  might  effectively 
counteract  the  furor  Germanicus  by 
erecting  such  booths  in  every  town 
and  village  of  the  German  land. 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

Why,  then,  should  one  not  try  to  make 
the  Germans  wise  by  letting  them 
indulge  in  the  game  where  it  can  be 
innocently  played? 

But  it  is  not  in  war  alone  that 
man's  joy  of  destruction  runs  amuck. 
Peace  offers  its  fatal  opportunities  as 
well,  but  those  who  take  them  are 
wreckers  of  a  different  stripe,  more 
dangerous  than  the  soldiers,  whose 
profession  proclaims  them  destroy- 
ers, because  of  their  pretense  at 
fulfilling  a  creative  mission.  The  deli- 
cately organized  framework  of  so- 
ciety with  its  laws,  its  commerce,  its 
industries,  its  banking  and  trans- 
portation systems,  is  the  butt  of  these 
reckless  players  at  the  game  of  havoc. 


What  havoc  they  have  made  of  it  in 
Russia  is  clear  to  all  the  world  except 
to  such  as  are  keen  on  playing  the 
same  game  with  the  institutions  of 
their  own  country.  They  do  not  mean 
to  destroy  for  destruction's  sake ;  they 
promise  to  build  a  better  structure 
on  top  of  the  ruins.  But  so  did 
the  Germans,  who  believed  in  and 
preached  the  regenerating  power  of 
war. 

Both  to  radicals  and  to  Germans 
we  will  do  the  justice  of  believing  in 
the  honesty  of  their  professions.  We 
will  go  even  farther,  and  assert  that 
all  work  of  destruction  is  creative 
energy  misapplied.  Our  optimism  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  the  ruin  achieved 
in  the  fragile  kitchen  is  pictured  in 
the  prospect  by  Dame  Prudence  be- 
fore she  has  her  fling.    It  is  not  the 
broken,  but  the  breaking,  crockery 
which  delights  her  and  the  onlookers. 
Their  pleasure  arises  from  the  spec- 
tacle  of  change.     A  fallen   tree   is 
hardly    more    interesting    than    one 
that  stands  erect.     But  its  fall  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing.     The  little  boy 
that  has  spent  hours  in  building  a 
fortress  of  his  bricks,  scatters  the 
structure    with    a    few    shots    from 
his  toy  cannon,  because,  the  joy  of 
building  being  past,  his  next  best  joy 
•  is  in  its  collapse.    For  the  little  build- 
er's delight  is  not  in  the  completed 
construction,  but  in  the  sight  of  its 
growth.     Neither  does  he  rejoice  at 
the  ruin ;  but  at  the  fall  that  precedes 
it.    It  is  change  that  the  child — and 
the  man,  to  whom  the  child  is  father 
— looks  for  in  life,  and  the  quicker 
the  entire  process  of  change   from 
the  first  beginning  to  its  completion 
can  be  visualized,  the  more  intense  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  beholder.  That  ex- 
plains why  destructive,  more  than  cre- 
ative endeavor,  attracts  the  crowds, 
and  why  its  advocates  make  an  easy 
appeal  to  the  masses.     The  radical 
journal's  destructive  criticism  owes 
its  popularity  to  the  satisfaction  it 
affords  to  the   craving   for   change, 
which  is  a  primitive  form  of  creative 
energy.    If  the  movies  could  condense 
the  rise  of  a  skyscraper,  from  the  lay- 
ing of  its  foundations  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof,  within  the  compass 
of  a  two  hours'  vision,  the  builder's 
work  would  attract  no  less  a  crowd 


to  the  theatre  than  the  wrecker's  does 
in  the  street. 

A  weak  imaginative  faculty,   un- 
able to  visualize,  at  the  sight  of  the 
foundations,  the  full-grown  grandeur 
of  the  building,  creates  in  us  an  im- 
patience   at    the  slowness     of    the 
growth,  which  is  a  prime  cause  of  the 
discontent  and  unrest  of  modern  so- 
ciety.    We  have  lost  that  unselfish 
trust  of  mediaeval  man  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  cathedrals  whose 
spires  would  not  rise  until  the  fifth 
generation  had  passed.    We  resemble 
the  man  in  the  old  play  who  mocked 
his  neighbor  for  planting  trees  that 
would  yield  their  first  fruit  to  his 
grandchildren.    What  we  undertake 
must  visibly  grow  and  reach  comple- 
tion under  our  hands.    And  since  we 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  skill 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  construc- 
tion of  material  things,  we  expect  the 
development   of  things   spiritual   to 
move    with    the    same    intemperate 
speed.     But  though  we  can  build  a 
ten-story  house  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  though  the  aeroplane  can,  in 
a  few  minutes,  attain  a  height  to 
which   the    spires   of   the   mediaeval 
church  only  rose  after  centuries  of 
patient  bricklaying,  we  can  not  bring 
the    process    of   social    evolution    to 
move    at    our    own    profane    pace. 
To  attempt  it  is  to  appeal  to  that 
primitive    form    of   creative   energy 
which  craves  for  change  regardless 
of   consequences.      But   the   existing 
social  order,  with  all  its  faults  and 
shortcomings,  is  too  precious  an  in- 
heritance from  preceding  generations 
to  be  turned  into  a  fragile  kitchen  for 
restless  radicals  to  fling  their  experi- 
ments at. 
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How   the   Soviets   Investigate 
Profiteering 


W'HATEVER  may  be  the  future  of 
"  the  system  of  nationalization  of 
trade  and  industry  which  the  Bolshe- 
viki  set  up  with  such  fair  promise  in 
Russia,  the  immediate  result  has  been 
an  incredible  growth  of  what  is  called 
"spekulatsia,"  i.  e.,  illegitimate  and 
clandestine  speculative  trading  on  a 
most  outrageous  profiteering  basis. 
The  Bolsheviki  spoke  of  taking  trade 
and  commerce  out  of  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  of  eliminating  the 
middleman  and  his  profits,  and  of 
placing  distribution  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
benefits  to  the  consumer  were  to  be 
enormous.  To-day,  after  having  ex- 
perimented for  two  years  with  nation- 
alized distribution,  the  Bolshevist 
rulers  themselves  can  speak  of  noth- 
ing but  the  nightmare  of  "spekulat- 
sia." 

There  is  no  English  word  that  gives 
accurately  the  meaning  of  "spekulat- 
sia." Neither  "profiteering"  nor 
"speculation"  will  do  it  adequately, 
though  they  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  it.  It  may  best  be  ex- 
plained by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a 
man  obtains  a  bag  of  flour  from  a  vil- 
lage and  brings  it  into  the  city.  Then 
he  makes  rolls  out  of  the  flour  and 
sells  them.  Both  of  these  trade  opera- 
tions are  forbidden,  since  trade  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  Government.  Run- 
ning an  enormous  risk,  the  "specula- 
tor" charges  a  tremendous  profit. 
This  is  "spekulatsia." 

The  extent  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
profiteering  under  the  Soviet  system 
is  appalling.  It  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  recently  by  the  All  Russian 
Extraordinary  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate it.  On  February  18,  1920, 
the  Moscow  Ekonomicheskaya  Zhizn 
(Economic  Life),  which  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  and  of  the  Com- 
missariats of  Finance,  Trade,  Indus- 
try, and  Food  Supplies,  published  the 
following  editorial  statement  dis- 
played on  the  first  page : 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  contradictions 
of  our  present-day  economic   life   is  the   dif- 


ference between  the  gaping  emptiness  of  the 
Soviet  stores  with  their  signs,  "The  Dry  Goods 
Store  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  Workmen's 
and  Peasants'  Deputies,"  "Book  Store," 
"Leather  Goods,"  etc.,  and  the  continuous  and 
busy  trading  that  is  going  on  on  the  Suk- 
harevka,  on  the  Smolensk  market  place,  in  the 
Okhotny  Row,  and  in  the  other  centres  of 
speculative  trade. 

This  difference,  says  the  statement, 
can  be  accounted  for  in  only  one  way. 
There  are  certainly  no  hidden  stocks 
of  goods  left  in  Russia;  during  the 
two  years  of  the  Soviet  regime,  all 
accumulations  of  previous  production 
must  have  been  extracted  from  their 
various  hiding  places.  Yet  the  specu- 
lative markets,  trading  on  a  profiteer- 
ing basis,  are  always  more  or  less 
abundantly  supplied  with  goods : 

On  the  strength  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  we  have  before  us,  we  consider 
that  the  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
articles  which  one  finds  on  the  speculative  mar- 
ket can  have  only  one  source,  viz.,  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Soviet  Republic,  from  which  man- 
ufactured goods  and  articles  are  criminally  sup- 
plied to  the  Sukharevka.  We  ourselves  supply 
manufactured  goods  to  the  Sukharevka,  and 
thus  render  entirely  worthless  all  our  efforts 
of  fighting  against  the  village  exploiters 
(kulaki),  who  bring  agricultural  products  to 
the  Sukharevka  and  exchange  them  there  for 
our  own  cloth  and  articles  of  iron  manufac- 
ture. 

We  ourselves  supply  the  Sukharevka  with 
our  own  goods.  The  proofs  of  this  are  found 
in  the  documents  showing  the  conditions  of 
production,  storing,  and  shipping  of  goods  in 
our  factories;  of  storing  and  shipping  at  the 
central  warehouses ;  of  transporting  finished 
articles  and  raw  materials  to  the  organs  of 
distribution  and  supply;  and  of  the  system  of 
distribution  itself.  We  shall  publish  these  data 
and  documents  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  here. 

Two  important  causes  of  the  wide- 
spread character  of  profiteering  are 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bolsheviki 
go  about  establishing  nationalization, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment regulates  prices  through  a 
system  of  fixed  charges.  The  Bol- 
sheviki themselves  attribute  much  of 
the  speculation  and  profiteering  to 
the  chaos  which  is  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  transition  period  from  pri- 
vate to  nationalized  production  and 
distribution,  and  undoubtedly  during 
the  first  period  of  the  Soviet  regime 
much  of  the  speculation  could  be  laid 
to  this  cause.  There  are  numerous 
incidents  told  in  the  Soviet  press  of 
the  manner  in  which  private  enter- 
prises were  taken  over  by  the  state. 


But  though  names  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  enterprises  are  different,  the 
story  is  nearly  always  the  same:  A 
store  continued  to  do  business  with 
such  stocks  as  it  had  up  to  the  time 
that  it  was  nationalized.  Within  a 
few  days  after  it  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  Government  everything  in  the 
store  dropped  mysteriously  and  com- 
pletely out  of  sight. 

But  that  was  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  Now  most  commercial 
enterprises  have  been  nationalized. 
Why  is  it  that  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs still  obtains?  The  nationalized 
stores  are  empty,  and  those  that  do 
business  in  the  ordinary  capitalistic 
manner  are  always  supplied  and  al- 
ways busy.  To  some  extent  this  is 
due  to  the  profits  to  be  obtained  in 
speculation.  But  speculation  is  risky, 
after  all.  Almost  since  its  creation, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist regime,  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission has  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fighting  speculation,  and  still 
speculation  not  only  continues  to 
exist,  but  constantly  grows  in  scope. 
This  is  because  speculation  becomes 
the  most  important  channel  of  trade, 
since  the  Government  chokes  off  all 
the  other  channels  through  its  utterly 
futile  system  of  fixing  prices,  and 
through  its  inefficient  system  of  man- 
agement. 

The  wages  of  labor,  for  example, 
are  fixed  by  the  Government  for  all 
industries  and  other  branches  of  em- 
ployment. The  wages  are  supposed 
to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  order  to  save  the 
workmen  from  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  they  suffer  through  the  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  market  prices. 
According  to  the  calculations  made 
by  a  prominent  Soviet  economist, 
Strumilin,  in  the  Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn  (No.  284  for  1919),  from  May, 
1918,  to  September,  1919,  the  fixed 
wages  increased  seven-fold,  while  the 
market  prices  of  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  life  went  up  fourteen-fold. 

As  the  second  illustration,  let  us 
take  the  variations  in  the  price  of  cal- 
ico, which  is  an  article  of  prime  im- 
portance in  Russia.  The  price  of  cal- 
ico increased  from  I8V2  kopeks  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  to  16  rubles,  60  kopeks 
on  September  1,  1919.    On  November 
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7,  1917,  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  to 
power,  the  price  of  calico  was  1  ruble, 
63  kopeks.  The  cost  of  cotton  which 
went  into  the  making  of  the  calico 
constituted  about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price  of  calico  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  and  6.6  per  cent,  on  September 
1,  1919.  The  fixed  price  of  cotton 
was  maintained  very  low,  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  prices.  The  incidental  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  the  planted  area 
of  cotton  decreased  ten  times.  At 
the  same  time,  despite  the  colossal  rise 
in  prices  as  shown  above,  the  per- 
centage of  the  selling  price  which 
goes  to  overhead  expense,  i.  e.,  the 
expense  of  management,  etc.,  in- 
creased from  32.9  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  to  over  50  per  cent,  in  the 
fall  of  1919.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Ekonomicheskaya  Zhizn 
for  March  9,  1920. 

Inefficiency,  mismanagement,  plain 
ignorance,  utter  disregard  of  actual 
economic  values,  all  these  characterize 
the  economic  activities  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  situation  is  rendered 
still  more  discouraging  by  the  moral 
atmosphere  which  pervades  it.  The 
transitional  period,  the  chaos  result- 
ing from  it,  the  inevitable  mistakes 
of  men  who  are  attempting  to  do 
work  which  they  had  never  done  be- 
fore and  for  which  they  are  fitted 
only  in  a  very  few  isolated  instances, 
these  things  can  be  remedied  only  by 
earnest  and  honest  purpose.'  Of  such 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  activities 
of  the  Soviet  Government  or  of  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  its  eco- 
nomic policies  and  acts.  The  special 
committee  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission reports  that  in  every  stage 
of  production  and  distribution  theft 
and  corruption  prevail  to  the  point 
of  rendering  the  system  unworkable. 
Yet  since  so  many  Government  offi- 
cials are  implicated  in  these  irregu- 
larities of  the  work  and,  undoubtedly, 
share  in  the  profits  resulting  from 
them,  it  is  clear  that  no  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  can  be 
expected  to  improve  the  situation. 

There  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  in  the  sequel  to  the  story  of 
the  editorial  in  the  Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn.  The  announcement  was  called 
"The  Struggle  Against  Speculation." 


It  was  published  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  series  of  documents 
which  would  expose  the  corruption 
and  profiteering  that  are  going  on.  It 
appeared  in  No.  36  of  this  official 
Soviet  organ.  I  examined  very  care- 
fully Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41  of  the 
Ekonomicheskaya  Zhizn,  and  have 
found  no  trace  of  the  promised  docu- 
ments. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  in  a  less  regular  sequence 
the  issues  of  the  paper  for  nearly  a 
month  after  that.  No  documents 
were  published.  Apparently,  the 
whole  investigation  was  hushed  up  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way.  The 
kind  of  influence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  a  case  of  this  sort  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  incident :  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  I 


have  just  received  from  Reval,  the 
head  of  the  "Soviet  Economic  Mis- 
sion" there,  Gukovsky,  is  implicated 
in  an  attempt  to  swindle  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  fairly  large  order  of  boots. 
The  price  sent  to  Moscow  as  an  esti- 
mate was  1,200  Esthonian  marks  per 
pair,  while  the  price  quoted  by  the 
manufacturers  was  only  500  marks. 
A  special  commission  from  Moscow  is 
investigating  the  discrepancy. 

The  Soviet  investigation  of  profit- 
eering is,  like  most  of  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  without  sincerity 
and  honesty.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  demonstration  of  the  eco- 
nomic impossibility  of  the  Soviet 
regime  which  the  facts  of  "spekulat- 
sia"  furnish. 

Leo  Pasvolsky 


What  is  Class  Rule?— A  Statement 

by  Lenin 


[The  following  pronouncement  of  Nikolai 
Lenin,  entitled  "What  is  Class  Rule?"  is 
translated  from  the  Moscow  Pravda,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  party,  of  March 
31,  1920.  Little  comment  is  necessary,  for  it 
speaks  for  itself.  Despite  the  constantly  shift- 
ing opportunism  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and 
the  repeated  invitations  to  foreign  capital  to 
exploit  Russian  industries,  Lenin  still  clings  to 
the  worn-out  theory  of  the  class  struggle. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  proletariat,  in  whose 
behalf  he  assumes — without  their  authoriza- 
tion— to  speak,  represents  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  Russian  people,  and  that  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  peasant  agriculturalists  are 
recognized  by  him  as  bourgeoisie  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  proletariat,  the  depth  of  his 
cynicism  becomes  manifest.  His  inadvertent 
confession  of  the  incompetence  and  failure  of 
the  Bolshevik  administrators  is  superfluous — 
the  facts  are  already  known.] 

PERMIT  me  to  introduce  a  little 
theory  into  the  question  of  what  is 
class  rule  and  how  it  manifests  itself.  We 
are  not  novices  in  this  matter,  and  our 
revolution  differs  from  other  revolutions 
in  not  having  any  Utopia  in  it.  When  a 
new  class  replaces  an  old  one,  it  can 
hold  its  position  only  by  a  desperate 
struggle  with  other  classes.  And  it  will 
triumph  only  if  it  succeeds  in  utterly  de- 
stroying the  old  class.  The  gigantic, 
complicated  process  of  class  struggle  de- 
mands this,  otherwise  you  will  sink  into 
a  bog  of  confusion. 

"In  what  does  the  rule  of  a  class  mani- 
fest itself?  How  did  the  rule  of  the 
bourgeoisie  over  the  feudal  class  express 
itself?  They  wrote  in  their  constitu- 
tions: 'Freedom  and  equality.'  But 
that  was  a  lie!  So  long  as  there  are 
workmen  and  proprietors,  the  latter  are 


able  and  even  forced  as  proprietors  to 
exploit  and  profiteer.  We  say  that  there 
is  no  equality.  A  man  who  has  enough 
to  eat  does  not  understand  a  hungry  one, 
an  exploiter  is  not  on  a  plane  of  equality 
with  a  workman.  In  what  then  does  the 
rule  of  a  class  consist?  The  rule  of  the 
proletariat  manifests  itself  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  landowners 
and  capitalists.  But  the  spirit  and  the 
basic  content  of  all  former  constitutions, 
republican  and  democratic  ones  included, 
was,  practically  speaking,  the  institution 
of  property.  Our  constitution  won  for 
itself  the  right  to  a  place  in  history  be- 
cause we  have  not  only  written  on  paper 
that  property  is  abolished;  the  victori- 
ous proletariat  has  abolished  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  institution  of  property — 
in  this  consists  the  rule  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Foremost  of  all  is  the  question 
of  property.  The  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  property  guarantees  the  rule  of 
the  class.  The  constitution  has  recorded 
on  paper  what  had  actually  taken  place, 
namely:  'There  is  no  capitalists'  or 
landowners'  property,'  and  adds  moreover 
that  the  working  class,  according  to  the 
constitution,  has  more  rights  than  the 
peasants,  but  the  exploiters  have  no 
rights  whatsoever.  This  expresses  every- 
thing that  enabled  us  to  realize  the  rule 
of  our  class,  that  united  with  us  the 
workers  of  all  classes,  of  all  groups.  The 
small  bourgeois  proprietors  are  broken 
up.  Among  them  the  richer  ones  are 
enemies  of  the  poorer  ones,  and  the  pro- 
letariat, in  abolishing  property,  declares 
open  war  upon  them. 
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"There  are  as  yet  many  ignorant,  un- 
thinking individuals  who  will  stand  up 
for  any  kind  of  free  commerce,  but  they 
do  not  fight  because  they  see  our  dis- 
cipline and  self-sacrifice  in  the  struggle 
against  the  exploiters.  They  are  not 
with  us,  yet  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  come  out  against  us.  The  rule  of  the 
class  is  determined  solely  by  its  attitude 
towards  property.  Our  constitution  is 
defined  in  the  same  way.  And  our  con- 
stitution has  truly  expressed  our  attitude 
towards  property  and  our  opinion  as  to 
which  class  should  dominate  and  rule. 
We  often  see  that  the  question  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  rule  of  a  class  is 
mistaken  for  the  question  of  democratic 
centralization,  but  this  only  results  in 
confusion  and  makes  impossible  success- 
ful work.  The  clearness  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  is  the  basic  condi- 
tion of  the  work,  and  if  our  adversaries 
have  acknowledged  that  we  have  done 
miracles  in  the  development  of  agitation 
and  propaganda,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood merely  that  we  have  used  much 
paper  and  many  agitators,  but  that  the 
truth  of  the  agitation  was  hammered 
into  every  head.  This  is  the  truth. 
When  classes  replace  each  other,  they 
change  their  attitude  towards  property. 
In  replacing  feudalism,  the  bourgeoisie 
changed  its  attitude  towards  property. 
The  bourgeois  constitution  says:  'A 
proprietor  and  a  beggar  are  equal.'  This 
is  the  freedom  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This 
'equality'  makes  the  capitalist  class  the 
ruler  of  the  country. 

"But  when  the  bourgeoisie  took  the 
place  of  feudalism,  did  it  confuse  the 
state  with  the  government?  No,  the 
bourgeois  were  not  such  fools.  They 
acknowledged  that  for  government  they 
needed  people  who  know  how  to  govern, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  took  the 
feudalists  and  changed  them.  Well,  was 
it  a  mistake?  No,  comrades.  The  abil- 
ity to  govern  is  not  a  gift  of  heaven  and 
does  not  come  as  a  Holy  Spirit.  The 
most  advanced  class  does  not  get  the 
ability  to  govern  just  by  reason  of  being 
the  first.  We  see  it  in  an  example. 
While  the  bourgeoisie  was  establishing 
its  power  it  took  as  administrators  men 
from  the  feudal  class.  And  they  were 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  comrades. 
We  must  look  at  things  sanely.  The 
bourgeoisie  utilized  the  predecessor  class, 
and  now  we  have  before  us  the  same 
task;  viz.,  to  be  able  to  take  our  prede- 
cessor class,  to  subjugate  it,  and  utilize 
its  knowledge,  technical  training;  to 
make  use  of  all  this  for  the  triumph  of 
the  working  class.  We  say  that  the  con- 
quering class  has  to  be  mature,  but  ma- 
turity is  proved  not  by  signature  or  cer- 
tificates but  by  actions  and  conduct.  The 
bourgeoisie  won  without  being  able  to 
govern,  and  they  insured  their  victory 
by  introducing  a  new  constitution;  mo- 
bilizing all  resources;   choosing  admin- 


istrators from  their  own  class,  and  set- 
ting them  to  learn;  taking  administra- 
tors from  the  old  class;  and  gradually 
training  their  own  new  administrators. 
They  utilized  for  that  purpose  the  whole 
governmental  apparatus,  the  confiscated 
feudal  institutions.  Thus  during  many 
long  years,  scores  of  years,  they  were 
preparing  administrators  from  their  own 
class.  And  now  in  this  country,  organ- 
ized in  the  image  of  the  ruling  class, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  what  has  been  done 
in  every  other  country.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  Utopians  and  idle  dreamers, 
we  must  recognize  that  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  experience  of 
former  years,  that  we  have  to  insure  the 
constitution  won  by  the  revolution;  but 
that  for  the  task  of  government,  for  the 
organization  of  the  country,  we  must 
have  people  who  know  the  technique  of 
government,  who  have  had  experience  in 
political  and  economic  administration. 
And  such  people  can  be  found  only  in 
the  class  which  was  our  predecessor  in 
power." 


Correspondence 

The  President's  Good  Faith 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Perhaps  the  President  "unquestion- 
ably" acted  in  good  faith  in  promising 
ratification  of  a  treaty  to  which  he  knew 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Senators  ob- 
jected His  egotism  may  have  convinced 
him  that  he  would  have  his  way  in  spite 
of  them.  But  was  he  equally  sincere  in 
obtaining  M.  Clemenceau's  consent  to 
clauses  he  disliked  on  the  assurance  of  a 
special  treaty  with  France,  to  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  other?  He  sent  this  to 
the  Senate  apparently  as  an  after- 
thought, and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
done  nothing  in  its  behalf.  It  may  be 
pardonable  to  suspect  his  good  faith  in 
the  larger  matter  from  his  lack  of  it  in 
the  smaller. 

Edmund  Fuller 
Philadelphia,  June  30. 

The  ''Tremendous  Gamble" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
In  the  last  of  your  editorials  that  I 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  reading  you 
invite  expressions  of  opinion  from  your 
readers  on  the  "tremendous  gamble"  you 
impute  to  the  President  in  refusing  con- 
cessions that  might  have  saved  the 
League. 

Your  invitation  is  a  model  of  the  ease 
that  characterizes  so  many  of  the  efforts 
to  swing  the  heaviest  load  of  political 
guilt  of  modern  times. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about 
the  high  patriotism  of  the  Nullifiers  and 
Reservationists  in  keeping  the  country 


of  Washington  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. I  could  have  at  least  respected 
the  convictions  of  these  gentlemen  and 
felt  assured  of  their  patriotism  had  I 
been  able  to  believe  in  their  sincerity. 
But  how  could  anyone  believe  that  they 
acted  upon  conviction  when  they  sub- 
mitted to  a  leader  who  had  unsaid  him- 
self? Or  that  they  were  moved  by 
patriotism  when  their  denunciations  of 
the  President's  course  were  mingled  with 
such  blasts  of  personal  hatred  as  the 
Irreconcilables  trumpeted  forth? 

I  don't  doubt  there  were  good  men 
and  true  among  them — men  like  Senator 
McCumber.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  man  in  the  street  to  pick  them  out 
of  the  parade — solid  blocks  of  Republi- 
can Senators  silently  marching  from  cau- 
cus to  caucus  in  the  footsteps  of  Lodge 
and  to  the  drums  of  Johnson  and  Borah. 
Perfect  time  and  coat-tails  flying.  Strict 
discipline;  but  whose?  Fine  uniforms; 
but  were  there  any  men  in  them?  An 
imposing  party  float — that;  no  people's 
army. 

To  this  procession  the  President  pre- 
sents a  shining  contrast.  Whatever  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made,  his  was  a  lofty 
ideal.  For  a  brief  two  years  it  lifted 
the  mass  of  his  people  out  of  the  daily 
ruck  of  push  and  shove  for  gain  and  ad- 
vancement. It  opened  to  them  ennobling 
vistas  and  a  vision  of  the  happiest  thing 
man  can  find — self-forgetfulness  in  the 
service  of  mankind. 

The  Senators  who  checked  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  President's  plans  were  guilty 
of  more  than  "knifing  the  treaty."  In 
striking  at  one  who  had  incurred  their 
political  enmity  and  personal  hatred,  they 
struck  at  the  creator  of  impulses  and 
emotions  that  they  could  not  experience, 
much  less  restore.  They  "knifed"  the 
new  and  hobler  soul  of  America.  Now 
she  sits  in  her  little  corner,  huddled  up 
over  her  "inexhaustible  natural  re- 
sources," and  dickering  with  a  needy 
world  in  the  spirit  of  a  counter-jumper. 
She  whose  nobler  self  had  stirred  but 
yesterday  the  ashes  of  Europe  and  shaped 
the  destinies  of  generations! 

It  is  notorious  that  the  American  voter 
permits  his  legislators  to  play  politics 
with  his  money  and  throws  them  more 
of  it.  But  every  now  and  then  when  they 
have  played  the  same  game  with  his  most 
rare  and  sacred  sentiments,  he  has  waited 
for  them  with  a  full  fist.  It  is  possible 
that  he  is  waiting  now  to  show  his  House 
of  Lords,  in  plain  American,  "where  it 
gets  off." 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  ex- 
tent of  this  possibility.  But  I  do  know 
this:  when  any  one  of  my  neighbors 
speaks  of  these  Senators  who  boast  of 
having  killed  the  treaty  and  thwarted 
the  President,  there  is  that  in  his  voice 
which  makes  a  curse  superfluous. 

John  M.  Booker 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  June  28. 
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Book-Shops — Free 
and  Fettered 

THE  gravest  book-dealer  in  the  city 
sits  at  his  desk,  and  surveys  me  with 
his  mild  blue  eyes.  He  bows  courteously 
as  I  come  in  his  shop,  and  asks  how  he 
may  serve  me.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
so  fine  and  silvery  that  I  would  liken  him 
to  an  etching  by — but  I  never  can  re- 
member who  did  the  etching.  My  col- 
league, the  Curator  of  Prints,  to  whom 
I  submitted  the  question,  says  that 
Seymour  Haden  is  not  the  man.  The 
Curator  does  not  know  my  old  book- 
dealer,  and  I  am  shaky  about  Seymour 
Haden.  So  the  point  may  never  be 
settled. 

"I  should  like  to  look  about,"  I  tell  the 
book-dealer. 

"Is  there  some  subject  in  which  you 
are  particularly  interested"? 

There  are  fifteen  subjects,  and  this 
news  is  imparted  to  the  dealer.  He  shows 
polite  disbelief  and  fatherly  amusement. 
I  am  still  under  sixty,  and  I  can  see  that 
the  old  book-dealer  thinks  it  distressing 
that  so  juvenile  a  reader  should  play  with 
the  truth.  I  mention  one  or  two  of  my 
interests,  but  it  does  no  good.  He  re- 
gards them  as  frivolous.  Mine  is  not  a 
case  needing  learned  guidance.  Jimmie 
— who  is  about  thirteen — is  called,  and 
instructed  to  lead  me  to  see  some  of  the 
books  I  have  indicated.  Jimmie  and  I 
walk  down  the  shop  together,  and  I  feel 
grateful  not  to  be  given  a  fairy-tale  and 
told  to  trot  away  home. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  book- 
dealers  arrive  at  this  frame  of  mind. 
Shyness  in  the  presence  of  books  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  side  of  the  counter. 

The  older  and  more  experienced  deal- 
ers may,  however,  carry  too  far  their 
manner  of  paternal  tolerance  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  young.  I  knew  a  girl 
who  was  attracted  by  the  pretty  edition 
of  "The  Compleat  Angler,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  and  published  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Lane.  Happening  to 
be  in  a  strange  city — famed  for  its  book- 
shops— she  decided  to  buy  a  copy  as  a 
gift.  She  was  neither  wrinkled,  gray, 
nor  be-spectacled — far  from  any  of  these 
— but  she  had  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  the  order  division  of  a  public  library, 
during  its  organization,  and  more  books, 
new  and  old,  passed  through  her  hands 
and  under  her  observation  in  a  week 
than  the  clerks  in  the  book-shop  to  which 
she  applied  were  apt  to  handle  in  a 
month.  A  nice  old  gentleman  came  to 
wait  on  her,  and  to  him  she  mentioned 
her  wish,  saying  that  it  was  a  new  edi- 
tion, and  adding  some  details  about  it. 

His  eyes  twinkled  behind  his  gold  eye- 
glasses. Here  was  a  funny  story  to  tell 
his  friends.  This  pretty  young  school 
girl,  who  had  probably  gone  about  as 


far  into  literature  as  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  romances!  His  voice  was  so 
soothing  as  he  replied,  that  she  expected 
him  to  pat  her  hands. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  so 
patiently !  "  'The  Compleat  Angler*  is  a 
very,  very  old  book,  written  a  great  many 
hundred  years  ago " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  interrupted,  "but 
there  is  a  new  edition " 

"By  Izaak  Walton,"  he  continued,  and 
having  informed  her  so  far,  and  wagging 
his  head  in  a  sort  of  solemn  merriment, 
to  show  that  he  was  not  angry  at  her 
preposterous  inquiry,  he  fairly  backed 
her  out  of  the  shop,  closed  the  door,  and 
left  her  to  go  and  acquire  age  and 
wisdom. 

My  searches  in  the  shop  of  the  old 
dealer  are  not  often  successful.  As  soon 
as  Jimmie  and  I  pass  the  section  near 
the  door,  devoted  to  novels  of  the  1918- 
1920  vintage,  we  are  immersed  in  the 
Black  Walnut  period  of  American  litera- 
ture. That  fascinating  decade  when 
Andrew  Lang  and  Austin  Dobson  were 
writing  ballades,  when  a  young  Scotch- 
man had  just  published  a  book  of  amaz- 
ing yarns  called  "The  New  Arabian 
Nights,"  when  Frank  Stockton  was 
writing  and  A.  B.  Frost  picturing  the 
comedies  of  American  country  life — this 
pleasant  era  seems  to  be  despised  by  my 
old  gentleman.  He  has  no  past  except 
that  of  the  Beecher  trial  and  the  Dan- 
bury  News  Man.  I  may  buy  a  biog- 
raphy of  Adoniram  Judson,  if  I  wish, 
or  "Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp."  Miss  Madeleine  Smith,  the 
Edinburgh  beauty,  read  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  about  the  year  after  its  publica- 
tion, and  nearly  at  the  same  time  when 
she  was  entertaining  her  lover,  M. 
L'Angelier,  with  cocoa  thoughtfully 
mixed  with  arsenic.  She  did  not  enjoy 
the  novel,  and  I  agree  with  her  taste. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fifty-one  blocks  in 
distance  to  a  group  of  book-shops  as 
different  from  that  kept  by  the  white- 
haired  old  gentleman  as  Ann  Veronica  is 
different  from  Clarissa  Harlowe.  There 
the  date  was  1869,  here  it  is  1920 — or,  to 
compliment  them  especially,  1930.  No 
grey-beards  keep  the  shop,  but  a  woman 
with  bobbed  hair  and  hideous  rubber- 
rimmed  spectacles.  The  place  is  bright 
with  new  book-covers,  and  posters  full 
of  yellows  and  greens.  It  is  the  "green- 
ery-yallery,  Grosvenor  Gallery"  school  of 
English  aestheticism,  dished  up  again 
forty  years  later,  and  enlivened  by  one 
jigger  of  Cubism,  one  of  Vorticism,  a 
dash  of  Bolshevism,  the  whole  mingled 
with  that  which  Keats  long  ago  saw  upon 
a  Grecian  urn  three  thousand  years  old — 
the  spirit  of  youth,  "forever  panting  and 
forever  young." 

It  is  all  jolly  and  bright  and  a  little 
loony.  Hither  comes  Alys,  the  very 
spirit  of  America's  Bohemia.     Born  in 


Nebraska,  she  has  moved  to  the  metrop- 
olis to  "live  her  own  life,"  which  sug- 
gests awful  reminiscences  of  George 
Sand  to  her  fellow-townsmen — but  really 
means  nothing  worse  than  dining,  when 
she  feels  so  inclined,  on  fudge,  cooked  in 
the  bathtub.  She  has  a  dear  friend  who 
is  so  modern  that  she  dresses  in  a  sort 
of  green  burlap,  and  foregoes  stockings, 
painting  pansies  on  her  insteps  instead. 
Both  have  bobbed  their  hair  as  symbol 
of  defiance  to  the  powers  that  be  in  art, 
literature,  and  government. 

They  are  much  "intrigued"  by  Morris, 
who  came  a  few  years  ago,  aged  fifteen, 
from  southern  Russia.  There  he  had  to 
be  revolutionary  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  stupid  and  unintellectual.  Here  he 
keeps  on  being  revolutionary  in  order 
that  no  one  may  mistake  his  intellectual- 
ity. Looking  about  for  tyrants,  he 
descries  in  President  Wilson  another 
Nicholas  II,  and  fancies  that  Governor 
Smith  makes  a  passable  Pobiedonostseff. 

These  and  the  other  habitues  of  the 
shop,  the  writers  and  illustrators  who 
haunt  it,  and  help  get  up  the  curious 
magazines  which  are  sold  there,  make  it 
an  antidote  to  the  stodginess  of  the  older 
shop,  where  dust  and  mildew  are  present 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

Alys  and  Morris  and  the  rest,  it  is 
true,  are  perpetually  uneasy — not  so 
much  because  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
world,  for  which  they  think  they  feel 
great  concern,  but  because  they  need 
some  exercise,  and  a  change  from  the  ec- 
centric restaurants  where  they  eat.  The 
biliousness  of  their  art  is  symbolic. 
They  live  in  dread  of  being  conventional, 
and  this  makes  life  difficult  in  a  circle 
where  the  rules  about  greatness  in  poetry 
or  painting  are  laid  down  anew  by  some 
authority  on  Monday  afternoon,  upset 
by  another  authority  on  Wednesday  in 
favor  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  are, 
in  turn,  declared  Mid-Victorian  on 
Thursday  morning.  Like  a  girl  from 
the  country,  who  dreads  to  be  called  a 
prude,  and  so  hastens  to  light  a  cigarette 
before  she  has  even  had  time  to  get  set- 
tled at  her  table  in  a  Bohemian  restau- 
rant, they  are  uncomfortable  in  their 
emancipation. 

The  books  which  cover  the  tables  in 
this  shop — fresh,  bright,  and  attractive 
— show  that  the  writers  are  fearful  that 
somebody  may  not  remember  that  "male 
and  female  created  He  them."  There 
has  been  a  lapse  into  forgetfulness  about 
sex  on  the  part  of  the  human  race,  it 
appears,  and  something  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  Here  are  a  few 
essays  toward  the  want.  Yet  if  the  hoop- 
skirted  heroines  of  romance  who  live  in 
the  novels  in  the  old  gentleman's  shop 
would  be  horrified,  if  art  and  poetry  in 
the  new  shop  are  as  noisy  and  formless 
as  explosions,  in  the  other  place  they  are 
frigid  and  moribund.    There  is  a  chance 
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of  something  new  and  beautiful  here; 
in  the  other  shop  they  are  snooping  about 
among  tombstones.  If  the  liberals  who 
come  here  would  only  include  everybody 
in  their  liberalism  and  not  keep  it  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  little  sect;  if 
their  broadmindedness  would  become, 
say,  almost  as  broad  as  that  of  the  "Puri- 
tans" they  spend  so  much  time  in  de- 
nouncing; if  their  pacifism  had  in  it 
some  hearty  love  of  mankind  and  genuine 
horror  of  bloodshed,  then  Alys  and 
Morris  and  even  the  girl  with  pansies 
on  her  ankles  would  become  citizens  I 
should  like  to  train  with.  To  be  con- 
servative at  their  age  is  doleful. 

On  the  whole,  the  worst  thing  about 
them  is  their  complexions.  They  are  as 
sallow  as  their  paintings,  as  puffy  and 
muddy  as  their  clay  and  wax  figurines. 
My  old  gentleman,  with  his  bright  blue 
eyes  and  pink  cheeks,  looks  as  if  he  could 
give  Morris  ten  yards  in  a  hundred  yard 
dash.  Morris,  I  believe,  claimed  exemp- 
tion in  1918,  not  because  he  objected  to 
putting  bullets  into  other  men,  or  was 
afraid  some  other  man  might  put  a  bullet 
into  him.  But  the  thought  of  being  made 
to  get  up  early  and  take  some  exercise 
revolted  his  proud  soul.  His  personal 
freedom  was  in  danger.  An  hour's  set- 
ting up  drill  and  a  shower-bath  would 
brighten  his  views  on  politics,  art,  and 
literature.  But  he  would  denounce  me 
as  a  militarist  and  a  slave  to  capitalism 
if  I  told  him  so. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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THE  writers  of  New  Verse  throw 
"pep"  into  poetry  very  much  as 
Billy  Sunday  throws  pep  into  preaching. 
It  is  a  method  by  way  of  noise.  In  Kip- 
ling's phrase,  they  knock  you  down  and 
lead  you  up  to  grace.  It  is  a  question 
mostly  of  shock.  A  noise  is  about  as  sure 
a  way  to  attract  attention  as  we  know. 
There  must  be  unusualness  in  the  noise, 
of  course,  something  irregular  about  it; 
for  everybody  is  aware  that  a  steady 
noise  becomes  practically  a  silence.  Per- 
sonally, I  dislike  the  electric  fan  in  a  hot 
Pullman,  but  I  get  used  to  it  as  the 
hours  go  by. 

Hence  the  charm  of  syncopation:  you 
expect  a  sound  that  doesn't  come,  your 
attention  is  arrested.  The  jazz  band  is 
thus  the  symbol  of  the  new  in  con- 
temporary art;  free  verse,  cubist  paint- 
ing, cacophony  in  music — all  of  it  noisy, 
one  way  or  another;  a  sort  of  slapping 
your  face  until  you  give  heed  and  the 
jaded  ear  gets  pleasure  from  the  attack 
on  the  tympanum;  that  is,  unless  one  goes 
too  far:  as  with  these  motor  honks  and 
squawks  and  blares  in  our  city  streets. 
But  the  principle  is  at  work,  even  there; 
your  attention  is  arrested;  and  it  is  un- 
pleasant because  you  know  you  will  be 


arrested,  if  you  don't  step  lively!  Hell 
itself,  for  noise,  can  hardly  be  worse 
than  a  modern  thoroughfare.  Incident- 
ally, it  is  curious  that  Hell's  terrors  as 
pictured  by  the  popular  imagination  take 
no  notice  of  noise  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  because  our  con- 
ceptions of  Hell  antedated  the  motor. 

Bernard  Shaw's  paradoxes  are  a  kind 
of  intellectual  noise.  They  shriek  for 
heed,  and  shock  you  into  hearing.  He 
clangs  cymbals,  so  you  may  learn  a  show- 
man is  here:  only,  with  him,  (0,  the 
cunning  of  the  creature!)  brains  are  be- 
hind the  noise.  Shaw  is  a  noisy  thinker 
who  isn't  shallow,  and  it  gives  him  his 
distinction.  His  howls  are  not  those  of 
the  dog  baying  the  moon,  but  rather  are 
they  like  unto  the  howls  which  came 
from  the  Old  Testament  prophets  de- 
nouncing the  sins  of  the  idolatrous. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  poetry ;  statistics  are 
hurled  at  me  by  literary  friends.  I  re- 
main amiably  agnostic.  The  very  word, 
revival,  is  ominous,  since  it  suggests  the 
religious  use  of  the  term,  the  Billy  Sun- 
day meaning  of  it.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  myself  if  the  drawing  atten- 
tion to  poetry  by  noise — to  say  nothing 
about  verbal  acrobatics  and  bizarre 
themes — does  not  result  in  so  stunning 
the  ear  as  to  unfit  it  for  those  quieter 
effects  of  art  which  seem  somehow  to 
survive  time's  wear  and  tear?  Must  not 
paprika  be  used  with  caution  at  table, 
lest  the  normal  appetite  flag  and  fail? 
Are  the  lasting  appeals  of  poetry  not  the 
appeals  that  mean  meditation,  depth, 
gentle  and  slow  reception,  and  that  nobler 
stirring  that  is  of  the  mind  and  spirit — 
instead  of  the  showy,  external  yawp  and 
strain  and  clamor,  whose  attack  is  pri- 
marily upon  the  nerves?  The  reference 
to  literary  history  would,  I  believe, 
justify  the  opinion.  Brasses  have  in- 
dubitably their  orchestral  place ;  but  sub- 
ordinate to  the  ensemble.  When  the 
singer  himself  is  brassy — with  admirable 
discretion  I  refrain  from  illustration — 
good-bye  to  the  full  orchestra,  to  the 
plead  of  the  flute  note  and  the  vibrant 
pathos  of  the  violin,  for  they  are  lost 
in  the  blaring  boastfulness  of  noise. 
Coming  to,  we  wish,  with  Browning,  to 

Hush,  and  bless  ourselves  with  silence. 

So  is  it  that  I  sit  rather  skeptic 
amidst  the  vaunted  gain  in  art.  In 
variety,  dramatic  contrast,  personal  free- 
dom (when  it  does  not  run  into  ugly 
license),  and  extension  of  the  gamut, 
some  gain  there  may  be.  What  worries 
me  is  whether  the  price  paid  be  not  too 
high — the  high  cost  of  listening  to  cur- 
rent art?  The  dulling,  if  not  untuning, 
of  the  contemporary  ear  to  those  "spirit 
ditties"  of  the  past:  to  the  unclamorous 
perfection  of  a  Wordsworth  lyric,  or  the 
exquisite  unobtrusive  art  of  Keats?  I 
meet  genuinely  literary  folk  of  late  who 


tell  me  that  for  them  Wordsworth  has 
become  "tame."  And  with  difficulty  I 
restrain  me  from  saying:  "By  the 
Eternal,  so  for  you  would  be  tame  the 
harmonies  of  Heaven,  unless  Mr.  Vachel 
Lindsay  led  the  band  and  Miss  Amy 
Lowell  gave  it  "punch"  by  underscoring 
the  libretto  of  the  opera.  Pep  even  in 
paradise — why  not? 

Let  us  not  be  too  complacent  over  our 
alleged  "advance."  Let  us,  after  enjoy- 
ing jazz  for  a  season,  go  back  to  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms — that  mighty 
triumvirate  which  still  rules  us  from 
their  urns — or  even  turn,  if  you  prefer, 
to  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  and  see  if 
they  have  not  lost  ground  with  us — or 
more  accurately,  we  lost  ground  with 
them?  And  then  let  us  have  a  serious 
half  hour  with  our  little  selves  over  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss.  I  like  to 
think  that  no  parody,  however  good,  is 
worth  while  if  we  get  it  at  the  expense 
of  a  permanent  ruining  for  us  of  the 
thing  parodied.  If  somebody  has  written 
a  clever  comic  version  of  "To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  so  that  we  may  never  get  back 
into  the  proper  mood  to  receive  Hamlet's 
soliloquy,  then  I  query  if  we  were  not 
better  off  without  the  burlesque.  It  is 
at  bottom  a  question  of  relative  values. 
In  the  same  way,  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
clamatory success  in  New  Verse  is  hardly 
an  equivalent  for  a  Miltonic  sonnet  whose 
stately  music  it  has  made  mute. 

The  simple  truth  is  we  moderns,  es- 
pecially we  urbanites,  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  a  neurasthenic  state  in  re- 
spect of  the  arts;  there  is  pathology  in 
our  condition,  our  demand.  We  need 
quiet,  country  air,  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty 
of  good  rich,  unwatered  milk;  we  need 
less  head-line  journalism  and  a  better 
nervous  reaction.  The  first  you  know,  we 
shall  be  stonedeaf  to  true  art.  "Nervous 
reaction"  is  a  right  description;  I  get  it 
at  a  street  crossing  when  the  bell  sounds. 
If  I  jump,  I  know  I  am  out  of  condition. 
If  I  jump  at  art  in  the  same  nervous  way, 
I  make  a  similar  deduction. 

And  for  one,  I  swear  this  oath:  when- 
ever it  becomes  apparent  to  me  that  noise 
unfits  me  for  music,  I  am  going  straight- 
way to  flee  the  noise.  And  whenever 
L'Art  Nouveau  meets  me  with  beauty, 
even  if  she  draws  attention  to  herself  in 
rather  strident  tones,  I  shall  say:  "Wel- 
come, sister,  that  is  fine,  if  new;  only, 
please  don't  forget  the  soft  pedal,  once 
in  a  while.  The  masters  are  always 
strong  with  that,  you  know.  And  let's 
remember  that  the  characteristic  modern 
instrument,  the  pianoforte,  implies  just 
that:  soft  and  loud  so  blent  as  to  make 
real  art." 

Oscar  Wilde  declared  of  a  writer  of 
his  day  that  he  talked  so  loud  you  couldn't 
hear  him  think.  Let  the  latter-day  bards 
take  warning.  Many  of  them  are  talking 
so  loud  that  you  can't  hear  them  sing. 
Richard  Burton 
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THE  group  of  interests  organized  un- 
der the  aegis  of  "psychical  research" 
has  recently  acquired  a  remarkable  prom- 
inence in  publishers'  offerings  and  the 
public's  acceptance.  Both  the  scope  and 
the  temper  of  the  revival  present  prob- 
lems. Part  of  the  reawakened  interest 
reflects  the  world-wide  contemplation  of 
death  and  the  sorrow  of  mourning,  which 
is  the  unescapable  fate  of  war;  part  of 
it  reflects  the  sense  of  doubt  and  despair 
when  the  props  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual structure  are  brought  down  by 
the  same  Samsonian  instrument  of 
destruction.  Yet  the  most  of  it  is  the  re- 
enactment  of  a  mental  role  that  is  ven- 
erable and  persistent,  becoming  more 
assertive,  it  may  be,  when  hopes  are  shat- 
tered, faith  undermined,  and  life  bereft 
of  its  accustomed  poise. 

It  always  requires  an  effort  for  emo- 
tionalized man  to  face  reality.  Thinking 
after  the  pattern  of  wish  and  preposses- 
sion is  the  easier  way.  When  the  ape 
and  the  tiger  die  in  human  habit,  much 
of  misery  and  degradation  is  outlived, 
but  by  no  means  all;  the  primitive  sur- 
vives and  handicaps  the  intellectual  as- 
cent even  as  it  supplies  the  motive  power. 
Such  a  Freudian  point  of  view  has  still 
to  account  for  the  attachment  of  the  sur- 
viving mental  trend  to  the  suspicion  or 
the  disregard  of  science,  for  the  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  the  supernatural  in  mat- 
ters psychological.  For  such  is  the 
animus  of  psychical  research,  which  by 
descent  may  be  the  modernized  form — 
re-staged  and  re-costumed — of  the  myth- 
making  trend,  but  by  actual  challenge 
aspires  to  an  esoteric  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  latter-day  knowledge.  It  may  as 
a  phenomenon  be  referred  to  anthropol- 
ogy, and  some  of  it  to  pathology;  yet 
there  is  a  residual,  of  quality  if  not  of 


type,  which  when  large  allowance  has 
been  made  for  ordinary  error  and 
extraordinary  delusion,  demands  a  sup- 
plementary accounting  at  the  hands 
.  of  the  naturalistic  and  rationalistic 
psychologist. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  the  religious 
interest  dominating  in  the  writings  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  above  the  bent  of  the 
physicist.  He  would  strengthen  the  con- 
solations of  religion  through  the  lessons 
of  the  cosmic  scheme  as  revealed  in 
science;  such  argumentative  buttresses 
are  to  be  incorporated  within  the  ac- 
credited structure  of  the  church.  The 
same  trend  inspires  the  offerings  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Heagle  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McComb.  The  central  doctrine  to  be  pro- 
mulgated from  the  edifice  thus  re- 
modelled is  the  demonstrable  communion 
with  the  future  life.  The  methods  of 
the  clerical  and  the  lay  advocates  are  not 
essentially  different.  Remote  and  un- 
warranted analogy  plays  a  leading  role; 
likewise  the  uncertainty  of  ultimate  prin- 
ciples everywhere,  and  the  large  use  of 
hypothetical  cement  in  the  rock-bottom 
course  upon  which  experience  erects 
the  superstructure — laboratories  and 
churches  alike.  Yet  the  technique  and 
the  motive  spirit  of  the  two  guilds  of 
masons  thus  building  the  mental  hab- 
itations of  men  diverge  and  remain 
temperamentally  opposed,  however  gen- 
ially tolerant.  The  interaction  between 
the  religious  and  the  scientific  spirit  tests 
the  stability  of  every  civilization  shelter- 
ing both. 

Leaving  the  familiar  presentations  of 
the  analogists  to  carry  what  conviction 
they  may,  we  find  the  innovation  in  the 
ample  reliance  upon  psychical  research 
to  complete,  indeed  to  establish,  the  proof 
of  survival  of  death.  Sir  Oliver's  em- 
phasis upon  the  "psychic"  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  rationalistic  conciliation  of 
the  historic  doctrines  of  creed  and  the 
moral  emphasis  of  scientific  conclusions. 
But  the  undercurrent  is  derived  from 
the  penetration  of  this  world  by  another, 
of  rare  but  more  vital  significance. 
"Children  often  appear  to  retain  for  a 
time  some  intimation,  some  'shadowy 
recollection'  as  it  were,  of  a  former  state 
of  being,  and  even  adults,  in  certain 
moods,  have  'gleams  of  more  than  mortal 
things.'  "  But  are  these  "certain  moods," 
where  seeming  and  shadows  and  "as-it- 
weres"  and  gleams  cast  a  fitful  subjective 
light,  the  stuff  that  science  or  that 
dreams  are  made  of?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, never  faced,  and  copiously  if  in- 
terestingly shuffled.  Verbal  confusion  is 
sought  rather  than  avoided;  "incarna- 
tion" and  "materialization"  in  their 
technical  senses  are  supposed  to  lose  their 
miraculous  character  when  strained 
through  the  sieve  of  analogy  to  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  material  basis  of 
life  emerges  in  the  laws  of  biology.  Simi- 
larly, the  use  of  another's  body  by  a 


spirit  control  and  the  transcendence  of 
the  processes  of  censory  communication 
are  supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  cases 
of  shifting  personalities  and  hypnotic 
dissociation.  Personality  is  thus  de- 
tached from  the  bodily  person  and  is 
free  to  be  conceived  in  liberated  detach- 
ments of  higher  spheres  of  ascending 
existence.  Such  is  the  quality  of  phil- 
osophy inspired  by  psychic  research  and 
bent  upon  saving  the  traditional  fabrics 
of  salvation. 

Dr.  Heagle  is  more  old-fashioned,  as 
he  meets  his  enemies  in  the  guise  of 
materialists  and  claims  conquest.  His 
professional  gospel  welcomes  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  R. 
He  is  aware  of  the  strong  opposition 
generally  aroused  by  the  views  of  a  small 
coterie  of  distinguished  men,  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  "psychic"  as  the  demon- 
strable transcendent;  but  he  accords  the 
minority  the  halo  of  martyrdom  and  the 
courage  of  conviction;  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McComb  finds  the  outspoken  clash 
of  opinion — of  the  ninety-and-nine  and 
the  one,  he  forgets  to  add — as  to  the 
claims  of  telepathy  "an  amusing  spec- 
tacle." He  expresses  the  conviction  that 
"the  psychical  researcher  has  made  out 
a  good  case  for  himself,  and  has  estab- 
lished the  probability  that  ultimately  his 
thesis  will  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  competent  judges."  Thus,  proofs 
of  immortality  by  way  of  planchette  are 
incorporated  as  richly  evidential  argu- 
ments in  religious  and  moral  appeal. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  is  equally  convinced — 
and  from  a  like  concern  for  the  same  in- 
terests— that  any  such  alliance  between 
faith  and  dabblings  in  spirits  partakes 
of  the  diabolical  rather  than  the  divine. 
He  will  have  no  experimentation,  though 
he  is  strongly  sympathetic  with  the  rev- 
elations of  another  world,  when  they 
come  spontaneously  and  not  through  dis- 
credited mediums.  Spirit  intercourse  as 
it  emerges  from  most  psychical  research 
is  no  more  than  "vulgar  and  foolish 
antics";  to  suggest  a  relation  between 
these  modern  follies  and  the  authentic 
inspirations  and  miracles  of  the  past  is 
sacrilege.  A  strong  case  is  presented 
for  the  dangers  to  sanity  and  a  sober 
outlook  of  human  responsibility  that 
follow  those  who  follow  the  shady  trail 
of  mediums;  the  contamination  of  fraud 
vitiates  the  entire  movement.  Psychical 
research  is  the  old  vulgar  error,  despite 
the  refinement  of  its  methods  and  its 
fairer  reputation,  reflected  from  the 
prestige  of  a  select  coterie  of  leaders. 
The  movement  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
widespread  influence;  when  weighed 
either  in  the  balance  of  sound  science 
or  sound  morality,  it  is  found  grievously 
wanting.  Such  protests  are  welcome, 
however  much  they  fall  short  of  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  high  consistency;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  critic  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  electric  temper  will  find  favor  with 
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those  who  see  in  psychical  research  a  far 
wider  menace  and  a  subtler  attack  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  sound  thinking. 
Yet  to  part  of  the  composite  clientele 
from  which  latter-day  recruits  for  the 
occult  are  gathered,  this  earnest  word  of 
warning  may  prove  helpful. 

With  churchmen  and  scientists — in  no 
large  numbers,  truly,  but  articulate  and 
insistent — rallying  to  the  cause  of  telep- 
athy and  planchette  and  inspirational 
mediums,  the  cautious  but  open-minded 
layman  may  well  be  confused.  His  con- 
fusion is  the  more  intelligible  by  reason 
of  the  critical  temper  presented  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  prepared 
to  throw  overboard  a  considerable  share 
of  the  older  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
supernatural,  who  admits  the  gross 
frauds  and  subtle  deceptions  among 
mediums,  and  the  shallow  credulity 
among  the  dupes;  but  who  maintains 
stoutly  that  the  witnesses  of  a  newer 
day,  to  whom  all  these  sources  of  error 
are  familiar,  who  are  versed  in  the  ways 
of  science  and  the  requirements  of  logic, 
have  established  a  small  but  conclusive 
set  of  phenomena  sufficient  to  prove  the 
ordinary  concepts  of  science  inadequate. 
Telepathy  may  be  rare  but  is  real.  The 
older  table-turning  and  materializations 
may  be,  presumably  are,  fraudulent  or 
illusory;  but  the  same  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Crawford,  engineer,  are  ac- 
cepted because  he  records  in  weights  and 
measures  and  diagrams  of  force,  and 
theories  of  psychic  cantilevers.  We  are 
told  that  the  safe  plan  is  to  assume 
that  the  physical  phenomena,  including 
especially  spirit-photographs,  are  clever 
frauds  "unless  the  records  give  reason- 
able proof  that  the  phenomena  could  not 
have  been  fraudulently  produced,  even  if 
the  medium  had  tried  to  do  so,  owing  to 
the  stringency  of  the  control  and  the 
competence  of  the  observers."  None  the 
less,  Mr.  Wright  is  a  convinced  believer 
in  the  reality  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  all  types.  By  selecting  carefully 
among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
which  he  accepts  as  genuine,  one  could 
make  him  out  as  uncritical  a  devotee  as 
the  rest  of  the  guild  whose  position  he 
shares. 

So  here  is  the  nub  of  the  argument. 
Let  the  burglars  bungle  a  bit,  or  leave  a 
trace  of  their  technique,  or  be  caught  in 
the  act,  and  the  hypothesis  of  burglary 
stands.  But  let  them  be  shrewder  than 
ordinary,  or  use  original  methods,  and 
cover  up  their  tracks,  and  it  follows  that 
the  disappearance  betokens  the  work  of 
supernatural  forces,  possibly  of  spirits. 
The  fact  that  the  mediums  were  observed 
at  their  work,  and  that  the  observers 
were  gifted  and  honest  men,  alters  the 
case  not  at  all.  For  if  a  burglar  be  per- 
mitted to  set  the  conditions  and  arrange 
the  lights,  you  will  know  as  little  of  his 
modus  operandi  as  you  do  of  the  me- 
diums.    Detectives  have  a  bias  in  favor 


of  the  burglar  theory;  some  others  favor 
the  spirit  hypothesis.  Under  the  same 
prepossession  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  few,  rare 
disappearances  could  not  have  been  bur- 
glariously produced,  as  it  is  that  a  few, 
rare  appearances  could  not  have  been 
fraudulently  produced. 

Critics  differ  as  the  poles  upon 
the  "could  -  not  -  have-been-f  raudulently- 
produced,"  as  also  upon  "the  stringency 
of  the  control"  and  the  "competence  of 
the  observers."  The  experts  see  endless 
loopholes  for  fraud;  and  their  notion  of 
what  constitutes  stringent  conditions 
differs  completely  from  that  of  the  group 
who  have  become  convinced  through 
purely  negative  considerations  and  in- 
vite the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  them 
in  their  flight  to  hypotheses  that  we  know 
not  of.  As  for  competence,  the  relativity 
of  the  term  makes  the  most  skeptical 
Einsteinian  an  absolutist  by  comparison. 
Mr.  Wright's  principles  are  admirable; 
a  man  of  his  temper  may  yet  be  con- 
vinced that  the  residual  phenomena 
upon  which  he  stakes  his  all,  are  of  a 
nature  all  compact  with  those  which  he 
rejects.  The  above  argument  is  limited 
to  the  physical  phenomena;  the  revela- 
tions a  la  Mrs.  Piper  require  another 
order  of  illumination.  But  these  also 
are  capable  of  an  explanation  different 
from  the  hypothesis  of  spirits.  In  both 
orders  there  is  the  assumption  that  oc- 
casionally the  heavens  do  fall  and  re- 
veal a  different  world  from  the  one  we 
live  in  ordinarily — both  the  world  of 
things  and  the  world  of  mind — proving 
orthodox  physics  and  orthodox  psychol- 
ogy completely  inadequate. 

Psychic  research  is  the  Bolshevik  of 
science,  challenging  the  accredited  order 
but  with  the  peculiarly  compromising 
position  possible  in  intellectual  issues 
— held  aloof  from  pragmatic  contact,  but 
fortunately  impossible  in  practical  af- 
fairs, where  doing  and  thinking  meet 
daily  in  the  market-place  and  the  factory. 
Psychic  research  would  leave  the  labora- 
tory and  the  telegraph  office  undisturbed, 
would  agree  that  the  laws  of  matter  and 
mind,  so  far  as  through  them  we  con- 
duct our  daily  business,  may  stand  as 
stated  in  the  text-books,  but  would  ask 
only  that  genuine  mediums  be  declared 
exempt  from  these  restrictions,  and  that 
telepathy  be  recognized  as  a  rare  form  of 
telegraphy.  Professor  Crawford,  the  en- 
gineer, in  the  daytime  believes  in  grav- 
ity and  the  parallelogram  of  forces;  but 
once  a  week,  at  evening  in  the  seance- 
room  when  Miss  Goligher,  the  medium, 
joins  the  society  of  the  balances  and 
cantilevers,  gravity  yields  in  deference 
to  a  psychic  lady,  and  the  parallelogram 
of  forces  finds  its  occupation  temporarily 
gone.  The  two  orders  of  thinking  keep 
house  together  in  many  minds,  just  be- 
cause the  mental  housekeeping  is  so  com- 
monly loose  and  irregular  and  impres- 


sionistic— and  does  so  much  on  the  credit 
basis — that  the  incongruity  escapes  no- 
tice. There  is  no  monthly  censor  to  give 
notice  that  the  account  is  overdrawn;  an 
intellectual  clearing-house  is  not  a  popu- 
lar institution. 

The  charge  thus  advanced  is  justified 
by  the  very  considerable  literature, 
extravagant,  illogical,  unbalanced,  ex- 
treme, of  which  the  book  of  M.  Chevreuil 
is  sufficiently  typical.  It  happens  to  be 
a  French  example,  badly  done  into  Eng- 
lish, but  might  have  been  German  or 
Italian  or  English  or  American;  for  the 
infection  is  cosmopolitan.  It  is  not 
merely  credulity  run  riot,  and  positive 
assertion  of  sheer  fancy  as  established 
fact,  not  merely  the  utter  confusion  of 
simple  psychological  data  and  totally  dis- 
credited pseudo-science,  but  the  crassest 
use  of  meaningless  hypotheses — ethers 
and  fluidic  souls  and  astral  doubles  and 
soul  planes  and  hypnotic  creations  of  an- 
cestral memories.  These  vagaries  fill  the 
pages  of  the  compilers  of  miracles,  as- 
suming the  tone  of  assured  science. 
When  a  materialized  spirit  is  seized  and 
found  to  be  the  medium  in  persona,  we 
are  told  that  "unfortunately  there  are 
still  fools  who  declare  that  chicanery  has 
been  unmasked  by  similar  actions,"  not 
understanding  that  the  phantom  borrows 
the  organism  of  the  medium  but  is  a 
distinct  entity;  as  a  consequence  the 
"medium  came  out  physically  broken, 
with  a  serious  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs." 
"They  are  not  rare,  however,  those  naive 
people  who  still  believe  that  psychic 
phenomena  receive  some  elucidation  from 
the  theory  of  the  unconscious  agent.  It 
is  time  to  denounce  this  nonsense." 

It  must  be  made  plain  how  impossible 
it  is  to  compromise  with  so  fundamental 
an  opposition  as  that  between  science  and 
psychic  research ;  it  must  be  realized  that 
an  eclectic  sifting  of  evidence,  in  which 
all  but  a  saving  remnant  is  cast  upon 
the  ash  heap  of  credulity  and  unscien- 
tific thinking,  still  leaves  upon  our  hands 
the  same  irreconcilability  of  theory  and 
interpretation.  The  temptation  to  trade 
upon  human  credulity  is  admitted  by  all 
to  swell  to  alarming  proportions  the 
purveyors  of  the  occult  at  so  much  a 
seance;  but  the  customers  who  frequent 
mediums,  especially  in  the  circles  of  the 
genteel  where  coarseness  is  easily  avoided 
but  folly  dwells  secure,  respond  quite  as 
directly  to  the  endorsements  of  the  lead- 
ers of  psychical  research.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  cult  has  been  made  respectable, 
even  fashionable;  and  the  parlor  Bol- 
shevik comes  to  his  or  her  own. 

The  three  examples  of  this  pitiable 
phase  of  occultism  inherent  in  psychical 
research  are  drawn  from  the  higher  so- 
cial levels.  "Fear  not  the  Crossing" 
is  a  typical  instance.  A  ouija-board, 
an  amateur  trifling  with  subconscious 
trends,  a  little  love  of  mystery,  the  usual 
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large  ingredient  of  self-deception;  and 
the  spirit  of  a  perfectly  innocent  and  re- 
spectable gentleman,  recently  departed, 
raps  out  an  approval  of  his  funeral  ar- 
rangements: "Tell  Katharine  glad  were 
no  cut  flowers";  he  thus  introduces  a 
tame  and  blameless  set  of  moral  lessons 
purporting  to  come  from  the  beyond. 
The  authors  of  "Our  Unseen  Guest"  have 
less  cause  to  assume  anonymity  than 
most  .  svelations  of  the  ouija  oracle,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  seances  of  "Darby" 
and  "Joan,"  the  ouija-boardians,  and 
their  medium  "Stephen"  has  the  saving 
qualities  both  of  mercy  and  of  humor; 
they  do  not  take  themselves  so  des- 
perately seriously,  though  seriously 
enough  to  add  to  the  confusion  in  which 
subjectivism  is  precipitated  in  a  solution 
offered  as  pure  science.  Whether  science 
or  bosh,  and  with  what  degree  of  purity, 
may  be  judged  from  a  sample  return 
message  from  the  future  life: 

I  confess  my  inability  to  make  clear  to  you 
how  this  ouija-board  is  operated.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  your  limited  understanding  sets 
bounds  to  the  knowledge  I  can  bring  you. 
There  is  involved  in  communication  a  psy- 
chology and  physics  new  to  you,  concerning 
which  I  can  tell  you  little,  because  of  lack  of 
earth  terms.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  degrees 
of  men  who  are  able  to  project  the  true  form 
of  their  consciousness,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
to  you,  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  partially 
dissociate  from  their  bodies.  It  is  then  seen 
as  a  type  of  matter,  apart  from  the  body  as 
you  know  it.  The  projection  is  entirely  physical 
or  natural.  We  here  do  not  cause  it.  We  might, 
however,  take  note  of  its  occurrence ;  and  if 
the  person  happened  to  be  a  receiving  station, 
we  might  by  impressing  our  thoughts  on  his 
subconsciousness  control  the  appearance  or 
look  of  the  projected  form.  Such  an  under- 
taking would  be  so  involved  that  no  satisfactory 
result  could  be  definitely  predicted. 

Wordy  nonsense  as  this  is,  it  is  more 
coherent  because  more  modest  than  most 
of  the  revelations  from  the  beyond;  the 
evasion  (in  the  vernacular,  bluff)  is 
more  transparent,  less  likely  to  produce 
the  semblance  of  profundity  by  which 
the  judgment  is  soothed  to  a  blissful 
ignorance  mistaken  for  knowledge. 

The  performance  of  Mrs.  DeKoven  is 
more  seriously  pitiable.  Possessed  of  a 
deeper  interest  and  a  more  sustained 
taste  for  study,  she  goes  farther  and 
fares  worse.  The  discretion  of  silence 
would  be  the  reviewer's  choice;  but  the 
protocol  of  sittings  is  laid  bare  with  an 
unreserve  of  expression,  testifying  at 
once  to  the  depth  of  sincerity  and  delu- 
sion. Attracted  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant statements,  she  accepts  in  turn  the 
photographs  of  forms  oozing  from  the 
medium's  body,  as  vouched  for  by  Geley 
and  Rochas  in  France,  the  loss  of  bodily 
weight  by  Professor  Crawford's  medium, 
and  a  host  of  other  miracles ;  she  accepts 
equally  "psycho-dynamism,"  "ideoplastic 
forms,"  and  other  preposterous  notions, 
adding  to  them  that  of  "ether  manipu- 
lated mentally"  which  "through  tele- 
pathic thought  vibrations,  has  been  given 


from  unseen  communicators  to  the  re- 
markable  medium    whose    powers    have 
been  exercised  during  the  past  year  in 
my  behalf."     And  all  this  extreme  oc- 
cultism   and    top-heavy    speculation    is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  account  for  the 
vapid  and  inane  revelations  of  a  medium 
shrewd  enough  to  offer  consolation  for 
the   loss   of   a   beloved    sister   in   these 
terms :  "Frankincense  and  myrrh  wafted 
to  me  by  zephyrs  is  the  emanation  of  my 
sister's  deep  affection  for  me."    Then  a 
recollection  of  a  golf -match ;  next :    "You 
were  always  so  sympathetic  about  my 
hats  in  which  I  was  much  interested, 
much  more  sympathetic  than  I  was  about 
your  furniture.     You  have  a  different 
trend  of  mind  from  mine.    I  liked  your 
house  but  I  like  to  see  things  finished; 
I  could  never  go  to  the  foundation  of 
things  or  study  their  ethics  as  you  do." 
For  the   "Clouds  of  Witnesses"   and 
their  befogged  outpourings,  psychic  re- 
search is  responsible;  quite  as  respon- 
sible as   for  their  belief  in  the  spirit 
hands  and  feet  plunged  into  a  bowl  of 
paraffine,  in  the  spirit  origin  of  the  lock 
of  hair  which  Sir  William  Crookes  cut 
from  the  head  of  a  materialized  form, 
and  for  the  irresponsible  indulgence  in 
hypotheses  to  be  paralleled  only  in  the 
utterances  of  the  frankly  insane.     Ob- 
viously if  the  alleged  facts  of  psychical 
research    were    genuine    and    real,    the 
labors  of   science  would  be  futile  and 
blind.     If  the  rare,  psychic  "facts"  re- 
ported at  Belfast  or  Paris  or  Munich 
were  true,  were  not  indeed  so  palpably 
false,  it  would  certainly  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  scientists  to  drop  all  other 
work  and  appoint  an  international  com- 
mission   to    establish   what,    if   proved, 
would  make  the  X-ray  and  the  airplane 
and  the  wireless  insignificant  back  num- 
bers.   What  the  religious-minded  psychic 
researchers  bent  upon  proof  of  immor- 
tality,   and    the    scientific    psychic    re- 
searchers confident  that  a  physical  and 
psychological   explanation  of  their  dis- 
coveries  is  not  adequate,   and   the   far 
greater  following  of  amateur  believers 
attracted  by  the  lure  of  the  obscure  and 
the  cult  and  occult — what  all  these  fail 
to  remember  is  the  solid  integration  of 
science  without  which  modern  life  and 
rational    thinking    in    the    environment 
which  it  has  slowly  created  would  be  im- 
possible. .Man  and  nature  are  generously 
tolerant  of  inconsistency  and  a  mixed 
diet  of  reason  and  folly;  playing  with 
superstitions  is  a  venial  indulgence.  But 
when  play  claims  the  status  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  pseudo-science  challenges 
science  and  confuses  understanding,  the 
people  will  perish  quite  as  truly  as  when 
their  leaders  lack  the  imaginative  vision. 
The  old  order  will  endure  not  because 
men  of  science  are  reactionary  or  un- 
duly   conservative,    but    because    their 
standards   of   testing   all   things   before 


accepting  what  is  good,  are  kept  rigid  and 
exacting.  Because  some  men  of  science 
who  advanced  new  ideas  proved  martyrs 
to  their  beliefs,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  far  more  numerous  class  of  bold  in- 
novators residing  in  asylums  for  the 
unbalanced  are  occupying  an  inappro- 
priate residence.  What  the  revival  of 
belief  in  occultism  proves  is  the  weak 
hold  which  principle  and  logic  have 
gained  upon  minds  otherwise  of  fine 
quality  and  more  than  average  calibre. 
What  it  suggests  is  the  importance  not 
alone  of  studying  the  phenomena  which 
have  given  rise  to  such  disturbing  be- 
liefs, but  of  studying  sympathetically  the 
habits  of  mind  which  incline  to  their  ac- 
ceptance. In  this  respect  the  Bolshevism 
of  science  and  that  of  the  political  world 
present  a  common  need. 

Joseph  Jastkow 

Was  Peace  Missed? 

Documents  and  Statements  Relating  to 
Peace  Proposals  and  War  Aims  (De- 
cember, lQi6-November,  IQ18).  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

HISTORY  will  deal  minutely  with  the 
question  whether  the  European 
war  could  have  been  brought  to  an  end 
sooner  than  November  11,  1918,  whether 
the  statesmen  in  refusing  to  agree  to  an 
earlier  settlement  must  not  suffer  greater 
condemnation  than  the  generals  who,  at 
particular  moments,  were  found  want- 
ing. The  feeling  is  now  general  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  does  not  in  itself 
provide  the  durable  peace  which  was  a 
chief  war  aim  of  the  Allies;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  few  who  hold 
that  a  peace  of  conciliation,  without  vic- 
tory, was  desirable,  or  that  the  war  could 
have  been  ended  before  Germany  capi- 
tulated. 

This  general  belief  is  perhaps  strength- 
ened by  the  hypnotic  effect  which  a 
sweeping  victory  has  on  those  who  wit- 
ness it  and  will  have  on  the  historians 
who  discuss  it.  Nevertheless,  "hypothet- 
ics" — in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  phrase,  the 
science  of  what  might  have  happened 
but  did  not — although  a  difficult  field  of 
inquiry  is,  in  the  present  case,  not  with- 
out profit;  for  as  the  reader  scans  the 
voluminous  notes  and  speeches  brought 
together  in  this  collection,  one  question 
will  constantly  be  in  his  mind:  Could 
greater  wisdom  and  humanity  have  put 
an  earlier  end  to  the  terrible  suffering? 

The  view  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  introduc- 
tion, hinted  at  rather  than  definitely 
stated,  is  that  peace  was  unnecessarily 
delayed.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  base  such 
speculations  on  documents  which  begin 
with  the  German  overtures  of  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  and  President  Wilson's  note 
asking  the  belligerents  for  a  statement 
of  their  terms.  Statesmen  are  more  sin- 
cere at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  when  vie- 
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tory  is  the  confident  hope  of  each;  and 
the  possibility  of  peace  between  1916 
and  1918  can  not,  we  think,  be  adequately 
discussed  without  considering  the  bald 
chauvinism  of  the  German  apologists 
(which,  indeed,  is  evident  in  many  of 
Mr.  Dickinson's  materials)  and  the  ring- 
ing declarations  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Vis- 
count Grey.  There  was  then  disclosed 
an  antipathy  of  ideals  and  aims  which 
these  documents  do  little  or  nothing  to 
get  rid  of.  The  fact  that  they  are  num- 
erous enough  to  cover  two  hundred  and 
fifty  closely  printed  pages  is  some  com- 
fort, since,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  "it 
shows  that  the  time  has  come  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  war  with- 
out at  least  a  brave  show  of  motives  ap- 
pealing to  the  ordinary  citizen." 

This  "brave  show,"  as  we  have  said,  is 
incomplete  because  it  begins  more  than 
two  years  after  the  German  crime,  and 
even  so  it  is  not  very  brave.  Assuredly 
the  historian  will  say  that,  apart  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  speeches  and  a  half  dozen 
flashes  from  other  Allied  voices,  the  docu- 
ments and  statements  here  collected  are 
hasty,  artificial,  forced,  and  insincere; 
rarely  do  they  rise  to  the  dignity  and 
■elevation  which  are  worthy  of  the  great 
issues  involved,  and  which,  indeed,  were 
due  the  millions  who  were  risking  their 
lives. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  secret 
diplomacy,  although  indulged  in  during 
the  war,  had  few  defenders,  and  open 
diplomacy  was  more  generally  used  than 
in  any  previous  conflict,  the  statesmen 
did  not  shout  their  real  views  to  each 
other.  Professed  willingness  to  end  the 
struggle  was  always  negatived  by  the 
secret  treaties.  The  intervention  of  the 
Pope  was  made  useless  by  Article  15  of 
the  secret  engagement  with  Italy: 

"France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
pledge  themselves  to  support  Italy  in  not 
allowing  the  representatives  of  the  Holy 
See  to  undertake  any  diplomatic  steps 
having  for  their  object  the  conclusion 
of  peace  or  the  settlement  of  questions 
connected  with  the  present  war." 

All  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
these  treaties  presupposed  a  victory 
-wrung  from  a  prostrate  Germany.  No 
•other  solution  was  possible. 

The  informal  conference  and  the 
whispered  word,  therefore,  rather  than 
speeches  to  the  world,  will  be  the  vital 
matters  when  the  historian  asks  himself 
•whether  peace  really  was  missed,  and  the 
pertinent  incidents,  so  far  as  the  world 
knows  them,  are  only  meagrely  hinted  at 
in  the  documents  which  Mr.  Dickinson 
gives. 

It  was  during  1917  that  there  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  agreement.  In  July 
the  Reichstag  passed  its  famous  "ma- 
jority resolution" ;  the  Michaelis  Govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  a  semi-parliamen- 
tary combination  which  accepted  the 
Beichstag's  programme.     August  found 


the  Pope  appealing  for  peace;  Count 
Czernin  made  speeches  which  empha- 
sized disarmament,  the  Socialist  confer- 
ence at  Stockholm  was  projected,  Ker- 
ensky  had  failed,  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
cried  out  to  save  European  civilization. 
During  the  summer  of  1917  the  morale 
of  France  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and 
Caporetto,  Byng's  failure  at  Cambrai, 
and  the  Bolshevist  revolution  were  not 
encouraging  to  the  Allies.  President 
Wilson  apparently  took  the  position  that, 
while  no  compromise  could  be  made  with 
Prussia,  the  Allied  cause  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  diplomatic  offensive 
which  might  affect  the  peoples  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  since  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  war  weary,  both  he  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  were  willing  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Any  agreement  with  Germany  at  this 
time,  however,  must  have  meant  Prus- 
sian hegemony  in  the  East;  the  Allies 
needed  no  proof  of  this,  even  before 
Brest-Litovsk.  This  was  an  absolutely 
effective  veto  on  an  unclean  peace;  and 
a  military  offensive  on  the  Western  front, 
however  horrible  and  uncertain,  was  not 
too  high  a  stake  to  risk  for  the  defeat  of 
Germany's  Eastern  ambitions. 

But  behind  these  known  events  and  the 
accompanying  documents  and  speeches 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  gives,  is  a  series 
of  intrigues  and  conversations  which 
probably  contained  no  real  chance  of 
peace,  but  about  which  we  should  like 
to  know  more.  Certainly  we  are  ill-in- 
formed on  the  crucial  point — whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  detaching 
Austria-Hungary  or  Bulgaria  from  the 
Central  Powers,  or  whether  a  greater 
willingness  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  would  have  embarrassed  Germany. 
The  chief  incident  of  this  series  is  the 
intervention  of  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bour- 
bon, and  his  dossier,  which  has  recently 
been  published,  is  a  document  of  great 
interest,  both  in  the  facts  which  it  dis- 
closes and  in  the  revelations  which  it 
makes  concerning  the  mental  attitudes  of 
the  statesmen  who,  during  the  war,  had 
peace  or  a  continuance  of  the  conflict 
within  their  discretion. 

These  discussions  took  place  from 
January  to  April,  1917.  Mr.  Dickinson's 
documents  include  the  famous  autograph 
letter  from  Emperor  Charles  to  Prince 
Sixtus  (published  in  April,  1918),  and 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Count  Czernin. 
But  in  the  more  detailed  story — com- 
plete from  the  standpoint  of  the  Prince 
— which  has  now  been  published  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
there  are  interesting  disclosures.  It  ap- 
pears that  Lloyd  George,  who  met  Sixtus 
twice,  was  sincerely  anxious  to  deflect 
Austria,  and  was  scrupulous  on  the  point 
of  his  obligations  towards  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  President  Poincare,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  willing  to  abandon  Italy. 


"France's  interest,"  he  declared,  "is  not 
only  to  maintain  Austria,  but  to  ag- 
grandize her  at  the  expense  of  Germany." 
Later,  he  was  willing  to  desert  Poland 
and  Rumania;  too  much  had  been  prom- 
ised the  smaller  Allies.  The  details  of 
these  backstairs  pourparlers  are  too 
voluminous  to  be  outlined  here;  they 
were  probably  revealed  in  an  attempt  to 
discredit  President  Poincare  on  his  re- 
turn to  private  life.  The  full  story, 
from  other  points  of  view,  is  yet  to  be 
told.  Austria's  effort  was  doubtless  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  general  peace;  a  sepa- 
rate peace  would  have  doomed  the  Haps- 
burgs,  but,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  a 
tolerable  peace  on  the  Western  front 
could  at  this  time  have  been  secured 
only  at  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  East- 
ern situation. 

Other  unpublished  conversations  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Prince  Sixtus  document. 
Mention  is  made  of  one  between  Bulgaria 
and  England,  one  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  and  several  between  Austria  and 
Russia.  Of  these  and  additional  attempts 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  little  is  known.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  has  revealed  that 
just  before  the  Pope's  note  in  August, 
1917,  M.  Briand  was  invited  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  meet  an  emissary  of  the 
German  Government,  even  the  Chancellor 
himself.  M.  Ribot,  who  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, refused  to  allow  the  conference. 
The  matter  was  later  discussed  in  a 
secret  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  M.  Ribot  was  forced  to  resign 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
he  held  in  the  Painleve  Cabinet.  M. 
Briand  charged  that  the  proposal  was 
given  to  the  British  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  their  refusal 
was  assured,  while  the  United  States  and 
Russia  were  not  consulted.  Belgium  and 
Rumania,  who  knew  about  it,  wished  to 
negotiate. 

It  seems  probable  also  that  secret  over- 
tures by  the  Vatican  in  August,  1917, 
were  refused  by  France,  at  the  instance 
of  the  British,  with  scant  consideration. 
In  December,  1917,  General  Smuts  and 
Count  Mensdorff  met  secretly  in  Switzer- 
land, but  nothing  is  known  as  to  what 
took  place.  At  least  one  negotiation  was 
with  President  Wilson.  In  the  words 
of  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  a  very  well  in- 
formed authority  on  European  politics: 

There  has  only  been  one  occasion  when  an 
overture  from  Vienna  had  any  serious  pros- 
pect of  success — namely,  in  February,  1918, 
when  that  signally  honest  but  isolated  states- 
man, the  late  Professor  Lammasch  [known  to 
Americans  by  his  service  on  the  Hague  Court 
and  his  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace],  in  the  name  of 
Emperor  Charles,  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
Washington.  So  far  nothing  is  publicly  known 
of  this  save  the  veiled  attacks  on  Lammasch 
in  the  Austrian  Herrenhaus  and  by  Dr.  Fried- 
jung,  the  historian. 

The  time  has  now  come  not  only  for 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments like  Mr.  Dickinson's,  but  for  the 
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complete  disclosure  of  every  manoeuvre 
and  gesture  for  peace.  In  Germany  there 
have  been  a  good  many  revelations,  but 
the  motive  has  been  to  accuse  various 
figures  for  their  responsibility  in  con- 
tinuing the  struggle,  and  both  the  source 
and  the  bias  of  such  documents  impeach 
them  as  evidence  for  the  judgment  of 
Allied  statesmen.  Public  opinion,  as  we 
said  '.i  the  beginning,  now  holds  that  an 
earlier  peace  was  incompatible  with  the 
essential  demands  of  the  situation;  but 
fuller  disclosures  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  for  the  formation  of  a 
definitive  judgment  on  the  question. 

Lindsay  Rogers 

The  New  Agnosticism 

Modern  Science  and  Materialism.  By  Hugh 
Elliott.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company. 

THE  philosophy  of  materialism  may 
be  the  true  guide  of  thought  and  it 
may  be  destined  to  supersede  other 
schools  of  philosophy.  But  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  propounders  of  this 
doctrine  should  be  so  supercilious  and  so 
scornful  of  their  weaker  brethren  who 
still  feel  that  truth  may  be  attained  in 
other  ways  than  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment and  who  feel  that  matter  and 
energy  are  perhaps  as  illusive  as  is  mind. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  the  most  intoler- 
ant of  materialists,  but  those  who  read 
his  book  are  likely  to  see  that  he  fre- 
quently falls  into  the  sin  he  castigates, 
that  of  accepting  ideas  as  true  which  are 
merely  speculative.  The  author  holds 
correctly  that  philosophy  can  not  fur- 
nish answers  to  our  questions  of  the 
ultimate  facts,  because  all  knowledge  is 
based  on  sense  perceptions.  And  he  ap- 
parently thinks  that  if  "we  had  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  more  organs  of  sense, 
the  Universe  must  appear  different  from 
anything  now  conceivable."  He  thinks 
that  such  a  being  would  compare  with 
us  as  we  do  with  a  sea-anemone.  Should 
not  a  scientific  materialist  hesitate  to 
make  such  unscientific  assertions?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  we  have  a  sense  per- 
ception corresponding  to  all  the  existing 
types  of  energy?  Where  did  he,  except 
by  the  rankest  kind  of  guessing,  learn 
that  there  are  hidden  and  mysterious 
forms  of  energy  ?  Physics,  in  fact,  seems 
very  clearly  to  discredit  such  an  idea. 
The  author,  himself,  accepts  the  law  of 
conservation  of  energy,  and  if  this  law 
holds,  then  perceptible,  and  measurable, 
energy  does  not  change  into  new  forms 
which  are  imperceptible  to  our  five 
senses.  If  this  were  possible,  then  there 
would  result  a  measurable  loss  of  energy, 
because  this  law  rests  on  the  belief  that 
different  types  of  energy  are  trans- 
formable. 

Mr.  Elliott  also  falls  into  the  familiar 
error  of  claiming  to  be  an  agnostic  and, 
from  this  negative  doctrine,  he  immedi- 


ately and  cheerfully  builds  up  a  most 
positive  philosophy.  His  agnosticism  is 
far  more  wide-sweeping  than  merely  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  god.  "The  new 
agnosticism  does  not  touch  this  partic- 
ular question;  it  refers  only  to  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  any  solution  of 
ultimate  mysteries  by  any  theory  what- 
soever." On  the  next  page  is  the  fol- 
lowing dogmatic  statement:  "Our  phil- 
osophy, on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
strictly  based  on  facts,  and  capable  of 
verification  by  direct  observation  or  ex- 
periment." But  if  what  has  been  said 
about  our  poor  senses  be  true,  how  can 
a  philosophy  based  on  them  be  sound? 
Has  the  author  the  right  to  exclaim: 
"Let  us  look  boldly  at  things  as  they  are ; 
let  us  cease  fabricating  our  beliefs  in 
accordance  with  what  we  desire  to  be- 
lieve, and  let  us  believe  only  what  we 
perceive  to  be  true." 

In  answer  to  this  sentiment  let  us 
glance  at  one  of  the  many  doctrines  of 
matter  and  energy.  On  page  56  is  the 
statement:  "The  universe  is  regarded 
as  being  filled  by  an  all  pervasive  aether, 
700,000  times  more  elastic  than  air.  But 
this  aether,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
not  matter."  One  may  ask,  if  it  is  not 
matter,  how  can  it  be  more  elastic 
than  air?  To  what  is  the  quality  elastic 
attached?  And  does  not  our  author 
know  that  the  elastic-solid  aether  was 
discarded  years  ago  and  that  the  electro- 
magnetic aether  is  also  rapidly  vanish- 
ing? Now,  this  criticism  was  made  not 
to  show  that  the  author,  here  as  also  in 
many  other  places,  is  weak  in  scientific 
accuracy,  but  to  show  that  science  is  not 
based  on  facts  alone,  but  on  such  things 
of  imagination  as  the  aether,  which  has 
been  changed  like  the  chameleon  and  yet 
is  necessary  to  any  scientific  doctrine. 

After  a  review  of  the  materialistic  phe- 
nomena, the  attempt  is  made  to  include 
life  and  mind  in  the  mechanics  of  na- 
ture in  a  rather  dogmatic  way  by  affirm- 
ing that  a  machine  could  be  made  which 
would  simulate  all  the  actions  and 
thoughts  of  a  man.  Perhaps  such  a 
machine  could  be  made,  but  apparently 
something,  either  God  or  Nature,  must 
make  it,  and  if  that  is  granted,  we  come 
perilously  near  to  granting  the  doctrine 
of  vitalism. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  on  material- 
ism and  idealism.  The  one  on  material- 
ism is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
complex  actions  of  organisms  are  auto- 
matic by  proving  that  certain  simple 
mechanical  stimuli  produce  automatic 
reactions.  The  chapter  on  idealism  is  an 
essay  to  prove  that  natural  processes  have 
a  true  element  of  idealism.  And  in  con- 
clusion the  author  bids  us  to  have  faith, 
but  he  does  not  make  it  clear  in  what 
we  are  to  have  faith.  He  certainly  ex- 
cludes faith  in  God  and  early  in  the 
book  he  emphasizes  "the  triviality  and 
unimportance  of  man  in  the  system  of 


nature"  by  saying:  "If  we  learn  noth- 
ing else  for  certain,  we  learn  at  least 
this :  that  the  farther  we  travel,  the  more 
obscure  and  insignificant  does  man  ap- 
pear." Can  we  not  conclude  that  if  man 
is  obscure  and  insignificant,  then  the 
natural  phenomena  and  laws  which  he 
interprets  are  even  more  obscure  and  in- 
significant? The  materialist,  who  in- 
sists on  the  mechanical  and  insignificant 
nature  of  man,  has  the  difficult  task  of 
establishing  any  truths  found  by  man. 

Latins  on  War 

Pierre  and  Joseph.  By  Rene  Bazin.  Trans- 
lated by  Frank  Hunter  Potter.  New  York : 
Harper   and   Brothers. 

Pax.  By  Lorenzo  Marroquin.  Translated  by 
Isaac  Goldberg,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  V.  Schier- 
brand,  Ph.  D.    New  York:     Brentano's. 

IN  its  English  dress,  "Pierre  and 
Joseph"  is  not  markedly  distinguished 
from  several  earlier  romances  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  wartime,  unless  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  precision.  The  Ehrsams  are 
an  Alsatian  family  who  have  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  the  land  of 
their  choice,  since  the  disaster  of  the 
seventies.  The  father  has  died  before 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war  but  has 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  one  of  his 
sons  his  own  romantic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Alsace  as  the  cause  of  France. 
Pierre  is  a  Latin  in  temperament  as  well 
as  sympathies.  Joseph,  with  his  differ- 
ent physique  and  racial  strain,  possesses 
also  a  different  nature  and  point  of  view. 
Both  are  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
German  Reserves.  When  the  war  comes, 
they  can  not  see  their  duty  in  the  same 
way.  Pierre  is  all  for  casting  his  lot 
openly  with  France.  Joseph's  devotion 
to  France  is  hardly  less,  but  it  is  over- 
laid with  Teutonic  caution.  He  thinks 
Germany  is  bound  to  win,  and  the  part 
of  Alsace  in  which  their  estates  and  fac- 
tories lie  is  bound  to  be  overrun  very 
early  by  the  German  hordes.  By  fulfill- 
ing his  service  with  Germany  he  may 
save  the  family  fortunes  which  other- 
wise will  be  uselessly  sacrificed.  He  re- 
ports to  his  regiment.  Pierre  escapes  to 
the  French  lines  and  offers  himself  for 
enlistment.  He  is  received  with  sus- 
picion by  a  France  which  fails  to  under- 
stand the  heart  of  Alsace.  It  is  a  France 
also  ill-prepared  and  ill-warned  against 
the  immense  and  efficient  machine  which 
it  must  oppose.  Pierre's  mere  sentiment 
for  France  is  quickly  slain.  But  in  time 
something  better  takes  its  place,  a  de- 
votion and  understanding  more  like  a 
son's  than  a  lover's. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  has  done  his  surface 
duty  as  part  of  the  German  machine.  He 
also  is  under  suspicion  justifiably,  for  he 
has  no  heart  for  his  task.  At  last  he 
kills  the  typical  Prussian  officer  who  has 
hounded  him,  and  escapes  to  the  French. 
There,  still  under  suspicion,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  old  home.    To  his 
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surprise  he  finds  all  safe  there,  since  the 
French  have  taken  over  and  held  that  re- 
gion from  the  outset;  and  later  he  fol- 
lows his  brother  into  the  direct  service 
of  France.  Love  of  France,  patriotism, 
is  the  note  of  the  book:  the  passion  for 
country,  which,  after  all  the  protests  of 
the  humanitarians,  remains  a  great  and 
often  ennobling  force  in  human  affairs. 
Memorable  devotees  of  the  soil  are 
Madame  Ehrsam  and  the  French  Marie 
who  is  with  so  much  dignity  to  give  her- 
self to  Pierre  and  Alsace,  when  the  fit- 
ting moment  comes. 

The  republic  of  Colombia  has  pro- 
duced two  remarkable  novels:  the  ro- 
mantic "Maria"  of  Jorge  Isaacs,  and  the 
"Pax"  of  Lorenzo  Marroquin,  now  pre- 
sented in  English  as  the  first  novel  in 
Brentano's  Spanish-American  Series. 
The  original  subtitle  of  "Pax"  described 
it  as  "a  novel  of  Latin-American  man- 
ners." It  is  this:  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  the  work  of  a  patriot  and 
nationalist  who  sees  hope  for  his  coun- 
try only  in  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
errors  and  weaknesses.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  its  brilliant  satire,  its 
wealth  of  types,  its  panoramic  quality, 
the  book  fairly  excuses  the  publishers' 
estimate  of  it  as  "a  South  American 
'Four  Horses  of  the  Apocalypse.' "  Its 
characterization,  to  be  sure,  often  ap- 
proaches the  degree  of  extravagance 
which  passes  for  comedy  in  a  play  but 
falls  to  caricature  in  a  novel.  And  its 
spirit,  adoring  what  was  best  in  the  old 
aristocratic  ideals  under  which  the  coun- 
try had  relatively  prospered,  is  skeptical 
of  a  future  to  be  ruled  by  the  inferior 
classes.  The  vulgar  demagogue,  the  in- 
satiable commercialist,  the  professional 
revolutionist,  are  handled  without  mercy 
in  these  pages.  Why  not?  The  author 
sees  his  country  in  their  grasp  and  his 
attempt  to  display  them  as  they  are  is, 
says  Dr.  Goldberg,  "born  of  a  high  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  service  of  an  ardent 
patriotism." 

But  patriotism  to  this  Colombian 
meant  (he  died,  it  seems,  in  1918)  serv- 
ice, not  fulsome  worship.  And  to  expose 
his  country's  manners  in  the  larger 
sense,  to  hold  up  to  her  the  mirror  of  her 
very  self,  was  his  chosen  means  of  serv- 
ice. More  specifically,  the  book  lays  its 
finger  on  the  disease  which  has  racked 
all  Latin-American  countries  from  the 
beginning — the  disease  of  wanton  revolu- 
tion, with  its  attendant  bloodshed  and 
devastation.  Marroquin's  Colombia  has 
possibilities  of  industrial  expansion,  of 
progress  in  civic  welfare  and  in  the  arts, 
of  political  stability  towards  which  con- 
siderable forces  are  steadily  working. 
But  it  needs  only  the  selfish  ambition  of 
a  few  wily  politicians  and  windy  dema- 
gogues and  greedy  "generals"  to  bring 
all  to  ruin  in  the  red  welter  of  battle: 
and   everything   must  be  begun   again. 


There  are  two  fine  young  men  in  the 
story :  the  French  Bellegarde,  who  brings 
a  great  engineering  project  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  Colombian 
Roberto.  "This  country  is  so  unfortu- 
nate and  so  rich !"  says  Bellegarde,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  narrative.  "It  needs 
only  peace.  Surely  all  its  inhabitants, 
understanding  their  own  interest,  will 
work  against  civil  war,  which  brings  only 
ruin  and  death."  .  .  .  "In  these  Amer- 
ican countries,"  returns  Roberto  sadly, 
"there  are  elements  interested  in  peace 
and  elements  interested  in  war.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  queer  thing!  Here  war  is  the 
field  of  the  weak,  of  those  who  have  been 
vanquished  by  life.  Peace  is  the  field  of 
the  strong,  who  through  their  genius, 
their  work,  and  their  perseverance  obtain 
a  position,  a  fortune,  and  a  name.  .  .  ." 
But  again  and  again  it  is  the  weak,  work- 
ing through  war,  who  vanquish  the 
strong  and  undo  their  labors.  So  it  hap- 
pens in  this  story,  during  which  both  the 
good  Bellegarde  and  highhearted  Roberto 
are  given  up  as  sacrifices  to  wanton  vio- 
lence invoked  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
The  scene  closes  upon  a  priest,  brooding 
upon  the  body  of  Roberto  as  it  lies  stif- 
fened among  its  fellows  upon  the  battle- 
field: 

"No,  it  was  impossible !  To  extinguish 
so  much  youth,  so  much  intellect,  so  much 
nobility!  The  friend  of  his  childhood, 
the  friend  of  his  soul.  And  hot  tears 
began  to  scald  his  eyes  and  to  flow  down 
upon  the  forehead  of  Roberto.  An  in- 
tense cold,  a  cold  as  from  the  grave,  as 
though  between  his  arms  the  corpses  of 
his  vision  were  multiplying  and  stretch- 
ing far  and  wide  pierced  the  soul  of  the 
good  priest.  He  joined  his  own  sobs  with 
the  sobs  of  the  mourning  hearths  every- 
where, with  the  plaints  of  the  wounded, 
with  the  cries  of  the  dying,  with  the 
mute  groan  of  the  dead.    PEACE !" 

And  there  was  no  peace. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

A  FRIEND  who  occasionally  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  editorial  sanctums  of 
the  periodicals  in  the  metropolis  tells  us 
that  he  finds  therein  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  adolescent  intelligentsia  who  are 
pro-syndicalist,  pro-Bolshevist,  and  pro- 
everything  else  that  labels  itself  "revo- 
lutionary." No  matter  how  conservative 
the  periodical  may  be,  it  is  fairly  sure  to 
number  some  of  these  illuminated  ones 
among  its  staff.  They  are  incurably 
young,  exceedingly  smart,  and  in  some 
cases  even  clever.  They  sit  at  the  receipt 
of  manuscripts,  saying  to  this,  "Be  thou 
published,"  and  to  that  "Be  thou  re- 
turned." Obviously,  in  the  matter  of 
acceptance,  though  they  may  have  an  in- 
fluential word,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
final  word ;  but  in  the  matter  of  rejection 


any  one  of  them,  if  a  "first  reader,"  may 
pronounce  the  Rhadamanthine  verdict. 
We  are  unable8  to  check  up  the  details  of 
this  survey;  but  for  various  reasons  we 
conjecture  that  it  may  have  some  statis- 
tical basis.  It  opens  up  a  wide  field  of 
pleasant  speculation.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  gentle  art  of  sabotage — an  art  con- 
fined to  no  group,  class,  or  region.  Even 
Lunacharsky  complains  of  it  in  the  Rus- 
sian schools.  May  not  sometime,  some- 
where, in  the  editorial  sanctums  of  the 
moderate  press,  the  article  which  to  the 
sophisticated  makes  ridiculous  the  cause 
it  seeks  to  serve  find  enthusiastic  wel- 
come? And  may  not  also  the  more  ef- 
fective article  sometimes  fail  to  pass  the 
first-line  trenches?  Both  happenings 
are  conceivable. 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

Fisherman's  Lures  and  Game-Fish 
Food.     By  Louis   Rhead.     Scribner. 

Illustrated  by  the  author,  and 
with  colored  pictures  of  bait  and 
flies. 

The  Prime  Minister.  By  Harold 
Spender.     Doran. 

Life  and  times  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United 
States.  By  L.  C.  Ford  and  Thomas 
F.  Ford.     Scribner. 

An  extensive  history  with  ref- 
erences to  further  reading. 

A  Prisoner  of  Trotsky's.  By  Andrew 
Kalpaschnikoff.     Doubleday. 

Introduced  and  vouched  for  by 
Ambassador  David  R.  Francis. 

The  Story  of  the  Nonpartisan  League. 
By  Charles  Edward  Russell.  Har- 
per. 


John  C.  Van  Dyke's  "American  Paint- 
ing and  its  Tradition"  has  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  merit  of  breeding.  The  author 
never  raises  his  voice  and  never  insists. 
The  quality  is  rather  that  of  judgment 
than  enthusiasm,  and  the  judgment  is 
good.  In  the  introductory  essay,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  notes  the  disconnectedness  of 
our  painting.  It  has  never  held  to  one 
tradition,  never  worked  any  lead  to  a 
conclusion.  The  Hudson  River  School 
rose  out  of  a  void.  Its  successors  built 
on  the  thin  tradition  of  the  French  In- 
stitute. Their  successors  again  switched 
to  the  new  Impressionism.  And  the 
new  men  are  quitting  that  for  Post- 
Impressionism  and  Cubism.  Thus  the 
three  generations  it  proverbially  takes  to 
make  a  gentleman  or  an  artist  are  never 
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accomplished.  Our  most  satisfactory- 
painters,  Inness,  Wyant,  Homer  Martin, 
became  so  perhaps  because  they  were 
grounded  in  such  tradition  as  we  had, 
that  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  After 
this  discussion  of  tendencies,  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  takes  up  separately,  George  Innes, 
Alexander  D.  Wyant,  Homer  Martin, 
WinJow  Homer,  John  La  Farge, .  Whist- 
ler, Chase,  John  W.  Alexander,  Sargent. 
Having  known  all  these  men,  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  makes  good  use  of  personal  remi- 
niscences. The  essay  on  Innes  is  a 
model  of  discriminating  appreciation. 
The  interplay  of  the  sun-worshipping 
artist  and  of  the  somewhat  crude  mystic 
is  admirably  set  forth.  As  for  Winslow 
Homer,  while  admitting  his  power,  the 
author  dislikes  his  raw  handling.  "It 
is  as  flat,  as  monotonous,  and  as  nega- 
tive as  the  plaster  on  a  kitchen  wall. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  subtlety,  facil- 
ity, or  suavity  in  it."  This  is  to  say  a 
mouthful.  Concerning  Whistler,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  is  the  candid  friend,  emphasiz- 
ing the  petulance  of  the  Butterfly.  He 
also  gives  generous  credit  to  Whistler's 
exquisiteness  as  a  designer  in  tone  and 
pattern.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  accepts  the  glit- 
tering talent  of  John  Sargent — with 
reservations — and  virtually  declines  to 
consider  him  as  a  mural  painter.  We 
can  not  at  all  agree  that  the  panel  of 
prophets  is  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  this  decoration.  The  cove  with  the 
Passion  and  the  Life  of  Mary  seems  to 
us  greatly  invented  and  deeply  felt.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  work  was  too  long 
in  hand  and  lacks  consistent  point  of 
view. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated.  In  a 
sense  it  continues  the  mood  of  Samuel 
Isham's  "History  of  American  Painting," 
though  probably  Mr.  Van  Dyke  was 
earlier  in  the  field.  It  has  the  same 
amenity,  the  same  avoidance  of  ex- 
tremes of  praise  and  blame.  This  note 
of  moderation  is  not  popular  here. 
Abroad  it  will  do  us  credit,  as  showing 
that  we  value  our  art  without  either 
apologies  or  Chauvinism.  We  regret  only 
that  that  singular  and  solitary  genius, 
Albert  Ryder,  could  not  have  been  added 
to  the  gallery.  It  would  have  enriched 
a  subject  matter  which  occasionally  runs 
thin. 

If  from  anywhere  in  the  world  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  sound  exposition  of 
Puritan  religion,  it  is  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  pulpit,  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon,  is  fitted  by  his  wide 
knowledge  and  broad  sympathy  to  serve 
as  interpreter  of  the  dead  New  England 
to  the  living.  There  is  meat  for  reflec- 
tion in  his  little  volume  of  essays 
reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Har- 
vard Theological  Review  as  a  study  of 
"Humanism  in  New  England  Theology" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) ;  though  we  wish 


that  he  had  avoided  the  treacherous  word 
"humanism."  That  term  had  at  one  time, 
and  still  ought  to  have,  a  definite  use, 
but  in  the  hands  of  certain  living  phil- 
osophers it  has  come  to  pass  current  for 
much  loose  thinking.    As  applied  by  Dr. 
Gordon  it  means  any  sort  of  theology  ex- 
cept agnosticism,  and  is  about  equivalent 
to  "anthropomorphism."    Naturally,  un- 
der such  an  extension  of  meaning,  Puri- 
tanism becomes  humanistic,  as  does  every 
other  form  of  religion,  since  man  can 
think  of   God   and   Providence   only   in 
terms  of  his  own  being.     But  this  is 
about  equivalent  to  depriving  the  word  of 
all  value  whatsoever.    Of  what  use  is  a 
word  if  it  ceases  to  convey  any  discrim- 
ination ?  We  have  dwelt  on  this  linguistic 
point  because  it  really  corresponds  to  a 
loose  way  of  thinking,  now  too  general, 
and,  in  particular,  points  to  a  vice  in  Dr. 
Gordon's   treatment   of  theology  which 
goes  far,  in  our  opinion,  to  negate  the 
value  of  an  otherwise  interesting  book. 
Curiously,  though  Dr.  Gordon  character- 
izes as  humanistic  a  form  of  religion 
which  might  seem  to  be  the  very  anti- 
pode  of  humanism,  properly  defined,  he 
seems  to  us  to  deal  with  his  Puritan  fore- 
bears almost  inhumanly;  they  had,  we 
take  it,  far  more  of  the  milk  of  human 
weakness  in  their  hearts  and  even  in 
their  doctrines  than  he  apparently  would 
admit.      In   the   matter  of   dogma   Dr. 
Gordon  holds  that  they  erred  in  making 
civil  government,  rather  than  family  re- 
lationship, the  model  of  God's  attitude 
to  the  world.  They  were  right,  he  thinks, 
in  their  trinitarian  faith.    To  us  the  best 
of  the  book,  which  withal  has  much  to 
commend,  is  its  more  personal  character- 
ization of  some  of  the  earlier  divines, 
especially  of  that  giant  of  the  schools, 
Dr.  Park,  whom  the  writer  knew  and 
admired. 

A  diary  of  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in 
redeemed  Alsace,  just  before  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  1918  ("Alsace  in 
Rust  and  Gold,"  by  Edith  O'Shaugh- 
nessy;  Harper),  is  a  book  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  "nice,  bright,  perceptive 
reader"  to  whom  the  author,  "a  nice- 
ish  lady  who  has  both  wept  and  laughed 
and  known  many  lands  and  many  men," 
addresses  her  appeal.  It  differs  hap- 
pily from  the  voluminous  literature 
"dusty,  argumentative  and  statistical" 
which  has  been  poured  out  over  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  recent  years  in  that  it  con- 
tains neither  polemics  nor  statistics.  It 
is  simply  a  record  of  the  author's  im- 
pressions and  sentiments.  So  long  as  she 
confines  herself  to  impressions  and  senti- 
ments the  record  flows  smoothly,  for  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  is  a  writer  of  quick  per- 
ception and  likely  feeling.  But  from 
time  to  time  there  is  a  little  attempt,  un- 
conscious perhaps,  to  parade  the  knowl- 
edge she  has  picked  up  in  her  long  ac- 
quaintance with  many  lands  and  many 


men,  and  then  even  the  most  indulgent 
reader  is  roused  to  revolt.  There  is  an 
amusing  dialogue  in  the  fifth  chapter 
between  the  author  and  her  publisher 
in  which  she  lays  the  blame  for  the 
"awful  Spanish"  of  an  earlier  book  on 
a  wicked  printer's  shoulders.  She  may 
be  right;  a  compositor's  shoulders  are 
broad  enough  to  bear  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  will  add 
the  "awful  Latin,"  didce  et  decora,  of 
the  present  work  to  his  burden.  Hardly 
less  unfortunate  is  the  statement  (p.  58) 
that  a  certain  officer  of  the  French  mis- 
sion has  been  both  "Paul  and  Apollo." 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  a  devout  as  well 
as  a  "niceish  lady,"  but  if  this  is  a  sam- 
ple of  her  biblical  knowledge  she  can 
hardly  be  called  like  Apollos— not  Apollo 
— "mighty  in  the  scriptures." 

"The  Modern  Book  of  French  Verse" 
(Boni  and  Liveright)  is  a  book  of  French 
lyrics  in  English  compiled  by  Albert 
Boni  from  preexistent  translations, 
mostly  by  famous  hands.  Arthur  Symons 
has  furnished  fifty-three,  Jethro  Bithell 
thirty-seven,  Andrew  Lang  thirty-six, 
John  Payne  twenty-one,  J.  A.  Symonds 
eighteen,  W.  J.  Robertson  sixteen,  A.  C. 
Swinburne  fourteen.  Mr.  Bithell's  high 
position  in  the  list  between  Arthur 
Symons  and  Andrew  Lang  reminds  one 
a  little  of  the  man  in  Thackeray's  sup- 
position who  walked  down  Pall  Mall  arm- 
in-arm  with  two  dukes.  The  translators 
recede  in  time  to  that  early  international- 
ist, Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  advance  as 
far  as  those  modern  internationalists, 
Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  and  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound.  The  earliest  French  singer,  Guil- 
laume  de  Poitiers,  was  born,  conjectur- 
ally,  in  1071;  the  latest,  M.  Jules  Ro- 
mains,  began  life  in  1885.  It  is  a  long 
and  varied  path.  One  may  ask  smilingly 
what  Jean  Froissart  or  Charles  D'Or- 
leans  would  have  thought  of  Stephane 
Mallarme  or  Henri  de  Regnier — a  query 
which  may  be  parried  deftly  enough  by 
asking  what  the  author  of  the  Song  of 
Roland  would  have  thought  of  Jean 
Froissart  and  Charles  D'Orleans.  In 
point  of  space  Verlaine  comes  first  with 
thirty-four  pages,  Hugo  next  with 
twenty-seven,  Villon  third  with  twenty, 
Baudelaire  fourth  with  fourteen,  Ron- 
sard  fifth  with  seven.  The  quality  of  the 
verse  is  comparatively  high;  none  of  it 
is  high  enough  to  dissuade  a  sensitive 
reader  from  learning  French. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  "Behind  the 
German  Lines"  (Knickerbocker  Press) 
sits  the  author,  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Ellinwood, 
with  a  cheerful  smile  under  his  shrapnel 
helmet.  It  is  the  grin  with  which  he 
bore  his  seven  months  of  captivity,  a 
thoroughly  American  smile  that  pervades 
the  book  as  it  did  the  whole  A.  E.  F., 
confronting  all  kinds  of  luck  except  good 
luck — it  was  in  hours  of  ease  that  crab- 
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bing  became  a  fine  art.  Mr.  Ellinwood 
ran  his  ambulance,  loaded  with  French 
wounded,  into  Mont  Notre  Dame  Hos- 
pital near  Soissons  immediately  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Germans.  He 
served  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  for 
a  few  weeks,  was  confined  in  the  prisons 
at  Laon  and  Langensalza,  and  sent  out 
for  farm  labor  to  Eschenbergen  and 
Uleben.  Of  his  life  behind  the  lines  he 
delivers  an  unvarnished  tale,  and  the 
reader  likes  it  the  better  for  its  natural 
finish.  If  it  makes  your  blood  boil,  the 
fuel  is  not  hot  air  but  dry  facts.  An 
ambulance  driver  has  too  many  calls  for 
pity  to  waste  any  on  himself;  the  smile, 
then,  is  the  only  comment  left  for  such 
an  episode  as  this: 

Later,  another  Boche  avion  came  over,  flying 
low  and  using  his  machine  gun  on  the  hos- 
pital. .  .  .  What  object  the  aviator  had 
in  using  us  as  a  target  when  we  were  already 
prisoners  was  more  than  I  could  judge.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  German  idea  of  sport. 

Or  when  pity  calls  from  heaven,  why  add 
a  human  voice? 

It  was  during  one  of  these  walks  that  I  saw 
a  German  motor  truck  carrying  a  load  of 
French  boys  under  armed  guard.  All  of  the 
boys  were  under  military  age.  As  the  truck 
rolled  down  the  road  I  realized  that  they  were 
destined  for  the  interior  of  Germany  to  work 
in  the  fields  or  in  the  factories. 

Thus  soldierly  and  laconic  the  narrative 
is  throughout.  The  volume  is  slender  but 
closely  knit.  It  takes  no  long  time  to 
read  it,  but  the  time  is  well  spent. 

Billy  Brown,  a  druggist  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1896,  expounds  Lin- 
coln's religion  in  a  brief  prose  monologue 
to  devout  listeners.  That  is  the  purport 
of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "He  Knew  Lin- 
coln" (Macmillan).  The  substance  is 
sound  and  interesting,  and  the  art  is  just 
artistic  enough  to  amuse  the  man  in  the 
street  without  chafing  the  man  in  the 
study. 

The  barnyard  is  always  up  to  date. 
Chaucer's  was  most  distinctly  so — for 
the  fourteenth  century — discussing  with 
learned  citation  and  acute  casuistry  the 
nicest  points  in  the  code  of  courtly  love. 
Lawton  Mackall,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Judge,  with  no  less  humor,  though  neces- 
sarily of  a  different  sort,  gives  us  in 
"Scrambled  Eggs"  (Cincinnati:  Stewart 
and  Kidd)  a  peep  into  the  perplexities 
of  the  modern  barnyard.  Eustace,  the 
drake,  conscientious  husband  and  citizen 
and,  in  the  end,  needless  but  revered 
martyr,  makes  a  perfect  contrast  to 
Clarence,  the  socially  quite  irresponsible 
rooster.  Their  respective  wives,  equally 
contrasted,  will  be  of  assistance  to  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  prescrip- 
tion for  laughter  which,  it  is  agreed,  the 
world  so  much  needs.  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
ford's  illustrations  will  lend  further  aid. 

"Birds  in  Town  and  Village"  (Dutton) 


is  a  rewritten  and  enlarged  form  of 
W.  H.  Hudson's  first  book,  published 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  The  last  third 
of  the  book,  Birds  in  a  Cornish  Village, 
is  markedly  superior  to  the  older  por- 
tion. The  essays  are  delightful,  even  in 
tone,  but  with  only  occasional  bits  that 
are  Hudson  at  his  best.  They  combine 
a  running  comment  on  bird  life  with  a 
philosophy  that  is  sedative  and  pleasing. 

Impressions  de 
Voyage  IV 

DOUBTLESS  Japan's  most  valuable 
and  never  failing  annual  crop  is 
her  babies.  Doubtless,  also,  this  crop, 
which  is  over-abundant,  occasions  much 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  her  statesmen. 
To  find  a  proper  market  for  it  must  be 
always  a  pressing  question.  As  one 
travels  through  this  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful island  empire,  one  is  impressed  at 
every  turn  by  the  magnitude  of  its  hu- 
man product.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
where is  there  so  little  uncultivated  land 
and  nowhere  is  the  soil  more  intensively 
tilled.  It  seems  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  wasted  arable 
acre.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  fields 
may  yield  but,  apparently,  none  to  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Can  the  one 
continue  indefinitely  to  support  the 
other? 

Since  my  last  visit,  in  1895,  the  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
kinds,  factories,  mills,  shipyards,  etc.,  is 
astounding,  yet  new  ones  are  under  con- 
struction everywhere.  These  industrial 
enterprises  offer  employment  to  thou- 
sands who  can  not  be  utilized  as  agricul- 
turists, and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Japan's  great  merchant  marine,  but  even 
taken  together,  these  outlets  may  well 
be  inadequate.  As  to  this  I  can  not 
speak  with  authority;  still,  in  this  prob- 
able inadequacy  may  be  found  reason  for 
Japan's  seeking  territory  in  climate  suit- 
able for  extensive  colonization  overseas. 

Another  lucrative  crop  for  Japan  is 
the  tourist.  The  high  cost  of  living  has 
invaded  these  shores,  one  might  almost 
say  at  its  peak.  Charges  and  prices  sing 
the  glad  song  of  "Excelsior,"  and  a  coun- 
try where  one  could  formerly  live  com- 
fortably on  a  moderate  income  is  now  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  expensive.  Had 
I  realized  this  before  leaving  home,  I 
might  not  have  had  the  courage  to  revisit 
Japan,  whose  charming  acquaintance  I 
first  made  some  forty-odd  years  ago, 
when  everything  was  simple  and  within 
reach  of  a  moderate  purse.  In  no  more 
striking  way  has  she  shown  that  she  has 
joined  the  community  of  Western  na- 
tions. One  can  not  fairly  blame  her  for 
profiting  by  the  new  state  of  affairs. 
Why,  indeed,  should  she  not  do  so?  To- 
day, naval  officers'  wives  can  not  pay  the 


prices  charged  by  even  a  reasonably  good 
hotel,  not  to  speak  of  those  pretending 
to  be  modern,  but  must  seek  out  cheap 
boarding-houses  or  crave  to  be  taken  in 
by  kind-hearted  missionaries.  The  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices  is,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
not  less  than  threefold  since  just  before 
the  war. 

To  this  state  of  affairs  an  adverse  ex- 
change contributes  its  share.  The  cur- 
rency here  is  paper  even  to  the  ten  "sen" 
bit,  equivalent  to  our  nickel.  That  our 
dollars,  drawn  on  letters  of  credit,  should 
be  worth  less  in  "yen"  than  their  official 
rating  is  a  mystery  which  possibly  the 
financier  can  explain  but  which  is  in- 
scrutable to  the  tourist  coming  from 
what  he  fondly  believes  to  be  the  great 
creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

I  note  a  sad  falling  away  from  the 
ancient  courtesy  of  the  Japanese.  It  still 
lingers  among  the  older  generation  and 
especially  among  the  members  of  the  up- 
per class,  some  of  whom  have  honored  me 
with  their  friendship.  From  such  per- 
sons one  receives  nothing  but  exquisite 
politeness  and  a  consideration  which 
knows  no  bounds.  But  even  the  boys  on 
the  street  occasionally  greet  the  stranger 
with  odious  gestures  and  cries  which, 
although  not  understood,  are  obviously 
meant  to  be  servile,  if  not  insulting.  In 
the  shops  as  well,  assistants  not  actually 
waiting  on  the  foreign  customer  will  lay 
their  heads  together,  exchange  phrases 
and  looks  and  indulge  in  mirth  unques- 
tionably at  his  expense  the  while  he  is 
asked  many  times  the  real  value  of  the 
article  he  is  examining.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  record  such  impressions  as  these  es- 
pecially to  one  who  knew  the  Japanese  in 
the  early  days  when  visitors  from  dis- 
tant lands  experienced  nothing  but  smiles 
and  a  welcome.  A  friend  who  knows  these 
people  intimately  suggests  that  much 
may  be  said  for  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  Japanese  are  scrupulously 
courteous  aw  fond  and  they  resent  a  lack 
of  this  practice  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
who,  too  often,  are  disdainful  or  even 
rude  in  their  manner.  Personally,  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  complain  in  this  re- 
spect, for,  knowing  them  so  long,  I  never 
fail  to  pay  even  the  humblest  the  due 
to  which  all  are  accustomed.  Possibly 
the  new  attitude  is  a  reaction  against 
foreign  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
ways. 

Is  militarism  rampant  here?  As  a 
Yankee  I  "guess"  it  is.  The  little  boys 
at  school  wear  military  caps  and  move 
about  in  military  formation — a  straw 
which  may  show  the  drift  of  the  current. 
The  dominance  of  the  military  class  in 
political  affairs  and  foreign  policy  is 
hardly  questioned.  And  speaking  of 
caps — the  Japanese  wore  no  headgear 
other  than  a  cloth  hood  or  a  conical  af- 
fair in  coarse  straw  for  use  in  the  fields, 
but  now  all  kinds  of  European  hats  and 
caps  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.     The 
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former  mode  of  hair  dressing,  the  shaven 
forehead  and  crown  with  the  back  and 
side  locks  drawn  together  in  what  we 
sailors  used  to  call  "a  trigger"  is  extinct. 
Hair  a  l'Anglaise  or  closely  shaven  heads 
are  the  vogue.  In  other  respects,  the 
old-time  garb  is  still  fairly  general, 
although  apparently  it  is  gradually  being 
crowded  out  by  European  clothes.  The 
women,  however,  with  commendable  taste 
cling  to  the  beautiful  and  artistic  cos- 
tumes of  their  grandmothers. 

Walking  the  streets  or  traveling  by 
rail  are  numbers  of  Russian  officers 
in  uniform.  Well  dressed,  thoroughly 
groomed,  proud  in  carriage,  one  marvels 
at  their  evident  self-satisfaction.  One 
might  suppose  that  they  would  hide  their 
class  and  national  identity  under  civilian 
dress  rather  than  loudly  proclaim  it  un- 
abashed and  unashamed.  It's  a  queer 
world,  my  brothers,  and  never  so  queer 
as  now. 

Caspar  F.  Goodrich 

Kyoto,  Japan,  June  1 

Certain  City  Trees 

ON  first  coming  to  the  city  from  a 
leafy,  mid-western  town,  for  me  the 
salient  feature  that  marked  New  York's 
difference  was  the  treeless  streets. 
Even  more  than  houses  or  people,  this 
sense  of  unmitigated  sidewalks  seemed 
to  make  the  contrast  great.  There  were 
endless  miles  of  flagstones  and  buildings 
everywhere,  without  a  sign  of  green  save 
in  the  florists'  windows,  until,  one  day, 
spring  came  through  the  street,  in  the 
trail  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  scattered  the 
dream  forever.  As  the  echo  of  a  familiar 
tune  died  away,  around  the  next  corner, 
there  was  a  rush  of  homesickness,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  picture  of  wide,  shady 
streets  and  the  smell  of  lilacs.  It  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  and  turning  to  look 
down  from  my  window  to  the  backyard  of 
the  old  Van  Buren  mansion  in  Fourteenth 
street,  I  blinked  to  see  a  cherry  tree  in 
bud.  I  had  looked  down  so  often  before 
on  those  black  and  ragged  remnants  of  a 
garden,  it  seemed  a  miracle  to  find  the 
quickening  fire  of  green  spreading  from 
tree  to  bush,  from  bush  to  vine,  under 
my  very  eyes.  For  weeks  it  had  been 
only  a  tangle  of  dingy  boughs,  appar- 
ently dead,  like  so  much  driftwood  on  a 
beach;  and  now  it  blossomed  like  the 
rose. 

The  familiar  things  we  pass  a  hundred 
times  and  never  care  to  see  were  all 
transformed  on  that  day  in  early  April. 
The  sky  new  washed,  the  breeze  stir- 
ring the  brown-budded  maples  in  Union 
Square,  and  along  the  curb  a  flower 
market  had  spread  out  its  brilliant  wares 
against  the  Easter  trade.  Tall  lilies, 
geraniums,  azaleas  red  and  white,  tulips, 
and  crimson  ramblers  overflowed  the  side- 
walk around  three  sides  of  the  Square. 


This  vision  in  the  spring  sunshine  was 
the  first  of  many  to  come,  for  as  the 
weeks  went  by  I  began  to  find  green 
spaces  shining  through  all  the  city  ways 
which  a  few  months  before  had  seemed 
so  unrelieved  from  the  tyranny  of  steel 
and  stone. 

With  May  came  the  old-fashioned  lilacs 
in  Gramercy  Park.  Their  purple  blos- 
soms grew  well  within  the  iron  palings 
that  enclose  the  little  green  square,  but 
their  scent,  mingled  in  the  sweeter  odor 
of  syringa,  would  come  over  the  railing 
to  thrill  the  passerby  with  a  memory  of 
old  gardens.  And  here,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  rhododendrons  put  out  their  lavender 
and  scarlet  blossoms  and  a  hardy  mag- 
nolia tree  scattered  its  pink  flowers  over 
the  grass  below  a  group  of  elms.  The 
brown  old  houses  that  face  this  city 
garden  began  to  muffle  their  fronts  in  a 
green  mask  of  ivy,  while  here  and  there 
a  wistaria  vine  wove  a  pattern  of  green 
and  purple  from  iron  balcony  to  window 
ledge,  twisting  up  and  up  till  it  capped 
the  cornice. 

This  return  to  nature  in  the  city 
streets  drew  me  into  an  endless  pilgrim- 
age to  all  the  tiny  squares  and  street 
angles  of  Greenwich  Village  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  New  York.  Old  grave- 
yards, neglected  gardens,  forgotten  side 
streets,  still  held  their  wealth  of  grass 
and  trees,  quite  content  to  live  on  in  the 
midst  of  shabby  tenements.  The  old 
dormered  houses  with  their  pillared  door- 
ways and  wrought-iron  railings  have 
come  down  in  the  world,  but  they  still 
have  an  air  of  faded  gentility,  to  match 
the  trees,  which,  like  the  houses,  seem 
to  have  known  better  times.  There  are 
few  enough  front  yards  left,  even  in 
those  neighborhoods  where  they  were 
once  the  fashion,  like  the  long  block  on 
the  edge  of  Chelsea  Village,  still  called 
by  its  old  name,  London  Terrace,  where 
the  houses  stand  well  back  from  the 
street,  behind  hedgerows  and  flower 
beds.  A  few  streets  off  lie  the  quiet  lawns 
and  vine-covered  walls  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  whose  collegiate 
towers  always  recall  a  bit  of  Oxford. 
Farther  south,  at  the  end  of  Seventh 
Avenue,  is  another  row  of  houses  set  back 
amid  willow  trees  and  snowball  bushes, 
the  outside  wooden  galleries  covered  with 
vines  and  bright  flower  boxes,  quite  like 
some  corner  in  a  southern  town. 

These  green  oases  were  exceptional 
survivals  discovered  in  my  wanderings 
by  chance.  It  is  the  forlorn  backyards 
we  have  with  us  always  that  are  so  hard 
to  forget.  Walled  round  by  brick  houses, 
they  might  be  kept  as  green  and  trim  as 
the  back  gardens  of  London  and  Paris, 
instead  of  the  dreary  courts  they  have 
become,  criss-crossed  by  clothes  lines  and 
broken  fences.  Even  here  some  patch  of 
green  is  nearly  always  found  to  relieve 
the  waste,  and  hardly  a  block  is  without 


its  group  of  stout  ailanthus  trees,  which, 
no  amount  of  neglect  will  kill.  These 
hard  Trees  of  Heaven  flourish  amid  the 
flagstones,  lifting  their  long  fernlike- 
leaves  to  the  sun  or  scattering  their 
winged  seeds  to  the  wind  throughout  the 
city.  Graceful  and  serene  they  spring 
up  everywhere,  as  indifferent  to  the  pass- 
erby as  he  is  to  them. 

The  trees  in  the  open  city  squares  are- 
encouraged  to  express  some  civic  pride; 
like  the  fine  old  sycamores  in  Washington 
Square,  the  blackened  cottonwoods  in- 
Stuyvesant  Park,  or  the  circle  of  elms- 
that  dip  their  leaves  in  the  fountain  in 
Madison  Square.  They  are  all  clipped 
and  cared  for  in  a  manner  that  rouses 
your  sympathy  for  the  scattered  few  in 
the  side  streets.  This  struggle  for  life 
against  the  blighting  asphalt,  gas,  and 
poor  earth,  gives  these  humbler  trees  a 
kind  of  poignant  personality.  With  each 
spring  they  bravely  put  out  new  buds,, 
to  flaunt  in  green  for  a  little  while  like 
their  park  fellows,  only  to  find  their 
dreams  withered  and  burned  out  in  the 
fierce  heat  of  August. 

I  know  one  such  maple  tree  which 
never  fails  at  budding  time  to  give  its- 
rather  dreary  block  an  almost  lyric 
touch  of  gayety.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
buoyant  days  of  re-awakening,  its  leaves- 
have  never  known  the  flush  that  comes- 
with  autumn's  kiss.  At  another  corner 
stand  half  a  dozen  horse-chestnuts,  whose 
white  blossoms  always  appear  in  May, 
to  recall  some  bit  of  the  bosky  boule- 
vards in  Paris,  that  Elysium  of  trees. 
Then  there  is  a  solitary  elm  I  know  well, 
still  growing  in  a  side  street  lead- 
ing to  the  west.  Its  tall,  graceful  outline 
against  the  warm  evening  sky  has  often, 
drawn  my  steps  that  way  and  held  me  in 
wonder  at  so  much  loveliness.  And  one 
tree,  though  now  gone,  was  famous- 
enough  to  be  remembered  by  a  tabletr 
fixed  in  the  wall,  at  the  corner  of  Thir- 
.  teenth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

ON  THIS  CORNER  GREW 
PETRUS  STUYVESANT'SPEARTREE 


RECALLED  TO  HOLLAND  1664 

ON  HIS  RETURN 
HE  BROUGHT  THE  PEAR  TREE 

AND  PLANTED  IT 

AS  HIS  MEMORIAL, 
"BY  WHICH,"  SAID  HE,  "MY  NAME 

MAY  BE  REMEMBERED" 
THE  PEAR  TREE  FLOURISHED 
AND  BORE  FRUIT  FOR  OVER 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 
THIS  TABLET  IS  PLACED  HERE  BY 

THE  HOLLAND  SOCIETY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

SEPTEMBER,  1890. 

Lawrence  Williams- 
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Drama 

Italian  and  Spanish  Drama 
in  New  York 

MR.  CHARLES  KLEIN,  who  is  a  sort 
of  gamin  among  American  play- 
wrights, wiry,  pushing,  callous,  smart, 
and  likable,  writes  plays  which  seem  any- 
thing but  Italian  in  diction  or  spirit. 
Italian  is  not  a  mere  dress,  but  a  robe, 
for  thought,  and  robing  might  seem  the 
last  thing  to  which  the  hardihood  and 
sturdiness  of  Mr.  Klein's  "Third  De- 
gree" would  lend  itself.  "The  Third  De- 
gree," however,  under  the  magisterial 
and  swelling  title  of  "Inquisizione  Mod- 
erna"  was  acted  not  long  since  in  Italian 
in  the  meagre  and  rusty  auditorium  of 
the  Olympic  Theatre  on  Fourteenth 
Street  in  the  neighborhood  of  Third  Ave- 
nue. The  play,  in  spite  of  expectation, 
runs  rather  smoothly  and  blandly 
through  the  syllabic  luxuriance  of  a  mel- 
lower and  courtlier  tongue  than  English. 
Signor  Clementi  Giglio,  who  is  translator 
as  well  as  leading  man,  is  a  capable  actor, 
in  whom  the  shrewdness  and  humor  and 
deprecation  of  Brewster  (Randal  in  the 
Italian)  receives  a  double  tincture  from 
race  and  personality.  They  gain  by  the 
tinctures.  The  other  parts  were  accept- 
ably rendered  in  the  fluid  and  passionate 
Italian  manner. 

The  Italian  audience  seemed  to  sur- 
pass even  the  American  audience  in  its 
disposition  to  hear  "by  parcels"  and  "not 
intentively."  Between  its  outbreaks, 
which  had,  to  my  ear,  a  kind  of  tutored 
spontaneity,  it  struck  me  as  passive  or 
impassive.  It  took  in  the  play  as  the 
American  listener  took  in  the  foreign 
language,  in  bright  spots  against  a  back- 
ground of  obscurity.  It  praised  and 
blamed  the  sentiments  rather  than  the 
art  of  the  performers.  It  was  crepitant 
in  its  approval  of  virtue  and  sibilant  in 
its  reproof  of  wickedness.  The  horrors 
in  the  first  act  were  elaborated  for  its 
delectation.  The  West  Side  audience  has 
learned  to  view  the  dead  body  in  the 
murder  case  without  remonstrance,  and 
Fourteenth  Street  repeats  the  stoicism 
of  Broadway.  In  one  point,  however, 
the  contrast  with  Broadway  was  remark- 
able. The  men  among  the  spectators 
greatly  outnumbered  the  women.  The 
theatre,  which  has  made  so  many  matches 
behind  the  footlights  and  contributed  to 
the  making  of  so  many  more  in  front, 
is  apparently  not  used  for  the  second 
of  these  purposes  by  the  Italian  popula- 
tion of  New  York. 

One  curious  circumstance  illustrates  at 
the  same  time  the  haste  of  the  prepara- 
tions, the  courage  of  the  producers,  and 
the  docility  of  the  audience.  It  was  a 
first  night;  parts  were  half-learned;  and 
the  entire  play  had  been  talked  into  a 


phonograph,  which  paid  it  out,  scene  by 
scene  and  act  by  act,  as  a  continuous 
audible  accompaniment  to  the  speeches 
of  the  actors.  It  is  pleasant  to  report 
that  nobody  was  offended,  and  amusing 
to  add  that  nobody  was  amused. 

The  Teatro  Espanol  began  its  summer 
season  in  New  York  at  the  Leslie,  corner 
of  Eighty-third  Street  and  Broadway, 
with  the  "premiere  in  New  York  of  the 
excellent  drama  in  three  acts  of  the  im- 
mortal dramatist  Benito  Perez  Galdos, 
adapted  to  the  stage  by  the  brothers 
Alvarez  Quintero."  This  drama  is  "Mari- 
anela."  The  drama  in  this  production  is 
almost  limited  to  the  final  scene ;  indeed  it 
is  almost  limited  to  the  final  minute.  The 
elements  are  very  simple;  the  blind 
young  man  •  whom  science  restores  to 
vision,  the  beautiful  young  cousin  to 
whom  he  is  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  kins- 
folk and  the  urgency  of  his  own  heart, 
and  the  devoted  but  ill-favored  young 
girl  who  has  been  the  stay  and  consola- 
tion of  his  blindness.  The  Spaniards  re- 
ceived the  pathetic  outcome  with  a  packed 
massiveness,  a  sheer  weight,  of  applause, 
such  as  I  have  never  known  elsewhere 
in  New  York;  but  Americans  find  some- 
thing rather  babyish  in  a  young  man 
who  can  not  repress  his  aversion  to  the 
face  of  a  generous  and  loyal  friend,  and 
something  rather  flaccid  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  young  girl  who  dies  on  the  spot 
from  the  shock  of  his  repugnance. 

The  company  comes  from  Central 
America — so,  at  least,  I  was  told  by  my 
kind  Spanish  neighbor,  who  talked  to 
me  eagerly  in  a  bruised  and  battered 
English  which  I  repaid  with  similar 
devastations  of  his  own  tongue.  The 
acting,  which  I  judge  with  some  "hesita- 
tion, impressed  me  as  acceptable  rather 
than  distinguished.  Senor  Arozamena 
was  happily  cast  as  the  oculist,  Don 
Teodoro,  and  Senora  Natalia  Ortiz  made 
Marianela  interesting  in  spite  of  some- 
thing metal-like  in  the  portrayal  which 
scarcely  fitted  the  sentiment  in  which 
the  part  was  drenched.  So  artless  were 
the  usages  that  the  applauded  actress  re- 
turned to  bow  her  thanks  without  even 
the  intervention  of  a  curtain  to  divide 
her  sobs  from  her  smiles.  The  electricity 
in  the  hall  was  smiting,  and  its  revela- 
tion of  the  meanness  of  the  dingy  sce- 
nery was  pitiless.  A  chair  broke  in  an 
actor's  hand.  "Asbestos"  on  the  curtain 
was  mulcted  of  its  "e."  The  prompter 
sat  in  the  auditorium  close  to  the  stage 
and  facing  the  stage,  and  a  hood  or  awn- 
ing which  appeared  to  project  from  a 
large  piano  screened  his  person  but  ad- 
vertised his  presence.  Smoking  was  un- 
checked and  a  small  rectangular  balcony 
in  the  rear,  apparently  the  high-priced 
section  of  the  house,  was  provided  with 
small,  white-draped  tables  at  which 
thirsts  of  legal  magnitude  could  be  al- 
layed. 

These    things    did    not    provoke    or 


estrange  me.  On  the  contrary,  the  hum- 
bleness of  the  accessories  lent  a  touch- 
ing interest  to  the  fact  that  this  company 
was  offering  adaptations  of  Galdos  and 
Lope  de  Vega  to  its  public.  Did  this 
mean  that  its  public  was  composed  of 
Clayton  Hamiltons  and  Richard  Burtons 
and  John  Corbins  and  Walter  Prichard 
Eatons  ?  Not  in  the  least.  The  audience, 
though  neither  unruly  nor  unfriendly, 
was  so  unschooled  that  the  noisy  under- 
tones of  the  inattentive  had  to  be  re- 
buked from  time  to  time  by  the  hisses 
of  the  listeners.  The  human  material 
was  clearly  no  better  than  that  in  whose 
interest  at  this  hour  Broadway  is  over- 
run with  "Hottentots"  and  "Night  Boats" 
and  "Innocent  Ideas"  and  "Susan  Len- 
oxes." The  combination  of  the  stage 
with  literature,  the  separation  of  the 
stage  from  literature,  these  opposite  sit- 
uations are  situations  that  occur  to  ex- 
actly the  same  kinds  of  people.  That 
is  a  cheering  fact.  There  would  be  no 
hope  for  us  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
betters  enjoyed  literature;  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  our  mere  equals — possibly 
our  inferiors — enjoy  it  is  luminous 
with  promise.  Many  of  us  feel  that  to 
rebuild  the  American  theatre  we  must 
rebuild  American  nature,  but  American 
nature  is  just  as  good  as  that  which 
adapts  itself  to  higher  theatrical  pur- 
poses in  the  capitals  of  modern  Europe 
or  the  byways  and  recesses  of  New  York. 
0.  W.  Firkins 

The   Proposed    "Prix   de 
Rome"  for  Musicians 

OF  all  the  plans  proposed  for  helping 
musicians  in  this  great,  but  care- 
less land,  the  most  futile  and  illogical  is 
one  much  talked  in  New  York  just  now. 
It  would  provide  for  the  endowment  of, 
say,  two  or  perhaps  three  fat  scholar- 
ships in  Rome  for  young  American  com- 
posers of  marked  talent.  It  is  assumed, 
heaven  best  knows  why,  that  their  brief 
sojourn  among  classical  surroundings 
would  help  the  persons  who  are  chosen  to 
write  great  music. 

The  devisers  of  the  plan  are  clearly 
hypnotized  by  what  they  mistake  for  the 
example  of  the  French.  They  must  have 
fancied  that,  because  French  "Prix  de 
Rome"  men  in  the  past  hundred  years 
have  done  good  work,  this  is  due  not  to 
their  training  at  the  Conservatoire,  but 
to  their  temporary  stay  at  the  Villa 
Medici.  They  argue  that  results  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  looked  for  in  the  cases 
of  American  composers.  But  they  forget 
that  the  United  States  has  no  such  train- 
ing school  as  the  great  French  Conserva- 
toire. They  forget  that  the  reward  of  a 
French  "Prix  de  Rome"  is  the  recom- 
pense of  proven  gifts,  after  three  years 
or  more  of  hard  and  serious  study. 

The  annual  competitions  of  the  Con- 
servatoire are  of  themselves,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  a  test  of  fitness  for  distinction.  But 
it  may  happen— and  it  does  quite  often — 
that  the  French  laureates  win  their 
prizes  at  the  expense  of  vastly  better 
and  more  gifted  men.  The  custom  is  to 
lock  up  the  competing  students  for  three 
weeks  or  so,  and  give  them  a  fixed  theme 
to  set  to  music.  The  work  which  seems 
the  best  gets  the  reward.  But  the  re- 
sult is  sometimes  due  less  to  the  merit 
of  the  victor  than  to  his  liking  for  the 
theme  he  has  had  to  illustrate. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  theme 
is  classical.  Of  twenty  students  ten  may 
not  be  classicists.  That  does  not  mean, 
though,  that  they  are  not  gifted.  One 
or  another  of  them  may  have  genius, 
which,  if  devoted  to  a  modern  or  ro- 
mantic theme,  might  find  expression  as 
it  could  not  do  in  composing  songs  for 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Pro- 
crustean method  does  not  suit  all  artists. 
It  cripples  some,  if  it  favors  others. 

Some  students,  again,  waste  their  time 
in  Rome,  when  they  might  spend  it  with 
much  profit  somewhere  else.  Charpen- 
tier  stayed  for  three  years  on  the  Pin- 
cian.  He  might  have  done  more  in  his 
own  adored  Montmartre.  There  is  no 
special  inspiration  in  the  air  of  modern 
Rome.  The  life  of  Rome  is  nowadays 
less  helpful  to  the  career  of  a  composer 
than  the  experience  to  be  gained  in 
other  cities.  Why  force  musicians,  even 
though  they  should  have  genius,  to  sit 
down  on  the  Janiculum,  when  they  could 
find  more  to  inspire  them  in  Paris,  or  in 
Munich,  or  in  Russia?  Why  not  allow 
them,  if  they  choose,  the  chance  of  carry- 
ing on  their  work  in  their  own  land? 
They  will  not  evolve  genius  just  by  trav- 
eling a  few  thousand  miles. 

The  "Prix  de  Rome"  is  an  exploded 
fallacy,  a  worn-out,  stale  tradition.  The 
great  need  of  young  composers  is  not 
Rome,  but  training,  with  the  chance  of 
getting  what  one  may  compose  heard 
and  produced.  To  send  a  half-trained 
student  from  New  York  in  the  wild  hope 
that  Rome  will  change  him  to  a  master 
is  an  absurdity.  If  he  has  genius,  what 
he  needs  is  the  best  schooling.  He  needs 
a  mastery  of  technique,  not  classic 
landscapes. 

It  is  many  years  since  Rome  produced 
musicians  of  world-wide  importance. 
Those  who  seek  music  and  the  com- 
panionship of  masters  of  that  gracious 
art,  go,  not  to  the  Seven  Hills,  but  north, 
to  Milan.  Americans  who  may  win  the 
"Prix  de  Rome"  will  be  more  remote, 
much  more  remote,  from  music  in  their 
exile  than  in  the  avenues  of  Boston  or 
New  York.  They  will  be  lulled  by  the 
soft,  balmy  airs  that  blow  about  the 
crest  of  the  Janiculum.  They  will  hear 
mandolines.  They  will  be  able  to  look 
down  upon  St.  Peter's  and  to  retrace 
the  steps  of  many  martyred  saints.  But 
music? 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


For  Summer  Reading 

Alice 

Brown 

The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds 

A  swiftly  moving  plot  and  dramatic  action  evolve 
against    the    background    of    automatic    writing    and 
communication  with  the  dead.     A  timely  novel  of 
extraordinary  interest  in  which  the  crisp  realities 
of  daily  experience  play  against  the  striking  theories 
of  a  scientist.     It  is  fitting  that  the  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  finest  talents  in  the 
fiction  world.                                                            $2.00 

St .  J  oh n 
Ervine 

The  Foolish  Lovers 

One  of  the  best  novels  of  recent  years,  delightfully 
conceived  and  executed. 

"They  were  foolish  lovers,  both  John  and  Eleanor. 
They  slipped  into  a  darkness  that  might  so  easily 
have  been  imponderable  and  a  source  of  life-long 
sorrow   to   them   both.     For  once,  however,   Fate 
withheld  her  largess  of  grief." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

$2.00 

Sir  Harry 
Johnston 

Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter 

The  story  of  the  highly  diverting  career  of  Vivien 
Warren  from  the  point  where  Bernard  Shaw  leaves 
her  in  his  play  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession." 

"Vivie  masquerades  as  a  male  barrister,  becomes 
a  militant  suffragette,  fights  the  London  police  on 
Black  Friday,  and  sees  the  thing  through  to  mar- 
riage at  forty-three." — Chicago  News.                  $2.00 

Arthur 

Bullard 

The  Stranger 

The   victory  of  the  spirit  over  material   things 
furnishes  the  theme  of  this  new  novel  in  which  love, 
faith  and  artistry  transcend   the  barriers  of  alien 
creeds.     "Unusual  and  striking  in  conception,  the 
book  is  no  less  unusual  and  striking  in  execution. 
A  really  worth  while  novel." — N.  Y.  Times.      $2.00 

J.  D. 

Beresford 

An  Imperfect  Mother 

A  keen,  penetrating  study  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment by  an  author  prominent  in  this  field  of  literature. 
A  novel  of  vital  and  compelling  interest  and  bound 
to  stir  the  most  widespread  comment  and  discussion. 

$2.00 

.... 
The    Macmillan    Company,   Publishers,    New  York 
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International  Minds 
and  the  Search 
for  the  Restful 

By   GUSTAV   POLLAK 

Author  of  "Fifty  Years  of  American  Idealism," 
"The  Hygiene  of  the  Soul,"  etc 

A  series  of  essays  just  issued  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  an 
international  point  of  view  in 
literature.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are: 

Literature  and  Patriotism ; 
Goethe's  Universal  Interests ; 
Grillparzer's  Originality;  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Unique  Position ; 
Lowell:  Patriot  and  Cosmopoli- 
tan; Permanent  Literary  Stand- 
ards; Feuchtersleben  the  Phi- 
losopher, etc. 

Price  $1.50,  postage  8  cents 

At  all  bookstores  and 

THE  NATION  PRESS,  Inc. 

20  VESEY  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FACTS    ABOUT  INDUSTRY 
OUND  BY 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board 

has  issued  a  number  of  Research  Reports  on 
timely  questions  of  vital  importance  prepared  by 
the  Board's  Research  Staff  from  facts  ascer- 
tained by  extensive  investigation  and  field  work — 
including: 

Experience  with  Works  Councils  $1.50 

Wartime  Changes  in  Wages  $1.50 

Cost  of  Living          ...  .75 

Experience  with  Profit-Sharing  $1.00 
Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to 

Ontpnt  and  Health  $1.00 


FOR  THE  BUSY  EXECUTIVE 

INDUSTRIAL  NEWS  SURVEY 

A  weekly  digest  of  important  industrial  news 

$2.00  a  year 


Address  Dept  X  for  Complete  List  of 
Publications 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE  BOARD 


15  Beacon  Street 


Boston,  Mats 


EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 

Progress  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Negro 


THE  close  of  the  Civil  War  left  the 
nation  burdened  with  a  responsibil- 
ity which  till  then  the  Southern  States 
had  carried  alone :  the  duty  of  caring  for 
the  helpless  millions  of  the  negro  race. 
They  were  newly  emancipated;  they  had 
suddenly  been  enfranchised.  They  were 
elated,  grateful,  hopeful,  willing  to  be 
guided,  but  so  ignorant  that  they  soon 
became  the  easy  prey  of  white  dema- 
gogues. The  unhappy  period  of  recon- 
struction, covering  roughly  the  years  be- 
tween 1865  and  1885,  alienated  much  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  white  South  with 
the  negro's  ambition  to  rise;  and  even 
now  this  sympathy  is  being  won  back 
only  slowly,  and  with  especial  difficulty 
among  the  descendants  of  the  "poor 
whites"  who  were  the  economic  compet- 
itors of  the  negroes  in  the  old  slavery 
days. 

In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  his- 
tory of  negro  education  in  the  United 
States  has  been,  until  recently,  largely  the 
story  of  the  planting  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  South  by  Northern  mis- 
sionaries, such  as  the  agents  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  etc.,  and  their  sus- 
tenance and  varying  success  through 
Northern  benevolence.  Not  unnaturally, 
these  pioneer  teachers  were  commonly 
regarded  by  the  white  Southerners  as  un- 
invited foreigners,  meddlesome  inter- 
lopers, and  general  trouble-makers,  who 
spoiled  good  field  hands  and  contented 
house  servants  by  putting  foolish  notions 
into  their  heads.  Yet,  in  spite  of  prej- 
udice and  opposition,  the  "Yankee" 
teachers  held  their  ground,  and  have  done 
their  share  in  gradually  convincing  the 
thoughtful  people  of  the  South  that  the 
negro  must  be  educated;  that,  as  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  himself  a  Confederate 
soldier,  tersely  remarked,  ignorance  is 
not  a  cure  for  anything;  that  the  illit- 
erate negro  is  a  menace  to  his  commun- 
ity; that  if  people  do  not  know  enough 
to  avoid  the  contaminations  of  disease 
and  vice,  they  will  frequently  become 
diseased  and  vicious,  and  thus  the  car- 
riers and  disseminators  of  every  kind  of 
evil. 

It  is  now  increasingly  perceived  that 
the  negro  race  has  always  had  and 
always  will  have  its  own  leaders;  and 
that  the  better  trained  these  leaders  are, 
intellectually  and  morally,  the  better  for 
their  race,  for  the  South,  and  for  the  na- 
tion. Accordingly,  such  institutions  as 
Fisk  at  Nashville,  Howard  at  Washing- 
ton, Shaw  at  Raleigh,  Spelman  and  More- 
house   at    Atlanta,    and    Hampton    and 


Tuskegee  Institutes  have  won  a  measure 
of  Southern  sympathy  and  support  which 
was  denied  to  them  in  the  earlier  days. 
Still  further,  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  support  given  to  negro  schools 
from  the  tax  funds  is  distinctly  more 
generous  than  it  used  to  be.  The  dis- 
tribution of  public  money  for  school  pur- 
poses is  still  regrettably  unequal,  the 
per  capita  expenditure  in  the  Southern 
States  for  white  children  being  four 
times  that  for  colored  children  ($10.32: 
$2.89).* 

But  the  tide,  happily,  is  turning;  with 
the  encouragement  and  help  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  the  Slater  Fund, 
the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund,  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund  (admin- 
istered by  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation), and  similar  agencies,  a  great 
broadening  and  deepening  of  the  whole 
work  of  Southern  negro  education  is  in 
progress,  and  the  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  of  the  South  are  appro- 
priating larger  and  larger  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  colored  public  schools. 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  not  long  ago 
voted  school  bonds  to  an  amount  of  $200,- 
000,  of  which  $150,000  are  to  be  spent 
for  the  improvement  of  negro  schools. 
The  larger  cities  of  the  South  are  ceas- 
ing to  depend  wholly  upon  denominational 
and  other  private  institutions  for  the 
providing  of  secondary  instruction  for 
negroes,  and  one  after  another  are  estab- 
lishing colored  high  schools.  The  Jeanes 
Fund,  whose  special  object  is  the  aiding 
of  small  rural  colored  schools,  particu- 
larly through  the  employment  of  "super- 
vising industrial  teachers"  who  visit  the 
schools  and  homes  of  their  countries,  is 
expending  this  year  (1919-20)  $47,634, 
to  which  the  public  authorities  are  add- 
ing for  the  same  purposes  $44,813.  These 
county  supervising  teachers  introduce 
simple  home  industries  such  as  mat- 
weaving,  the  making  of  rudimentary 
house  furniture,  needlework,  better 
cooking,  etc.;  give  lessons  in  sanitation 
and  personal  cleanliness;  encourage  the 
painting  and  whitewashing  of  houses, 
barns,  and  fences,  the  improvement  of 
school  houses  and  school  grounds,  the 
extension  of  school  terms  (which  are 
often  not  more  than  four  or  five  months), 
gardening,  clubs  for  pig  raising,  can- 
ning, and  many  other  worthy  purposes. 
They  are  commonly  the  leaders  in  every 
enterprise  for  community  betterment ;  in 
1918-19  they  raised  for  various  school 
improvements  no  less  than  $324,896. 
This  year  there  are  210  of  them  in  204 
counties  of  13  Southern  States,  not  in- 
cluding 65  other  counties  where  similar 


•Bulletin  38  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
1916,  p.  7.  In  counties  having  75%  or  more  of  negro 
population  the  figures  are  $22.22:  $1.78. 
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work  is  now  being  maintained  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Jeanes  Fund. 

The  Slater  Fund  in  like  manner  coop- 
erates with  the  public  school  authorities 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
"county  training  schools,"  which  are 
rural  high  schools  emphasizing  indus- 
trial training.  The  first  three  of  these 
schools  were  established  in  1911-12. 
There  were  70  last  year;  there  are  107 
this  year;  next  year  there  will  probably 
be  150.  This  year  the  Slater  Fund  is 
contributing  for  salaries  in  these  county 
training  schools  $53,060;  and  the  public 
authorities  $239,252. 

The  General  Education  Board  is  giv- 
ing liberally  towards  the  equipment  of 
these  county  training  schools  ($61,290 
in  1919-20) ;  it  supplements  the  resources 
of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  aids  some  fifty 
summer  schools  for  negro  teachers,  con- 
tributes annually  to  about  16  colored  col- 
leges and  normal  schools,  and  provides 
the  salaries  of  the  State  agents  for  rural 
colored  schools  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas.  These  State  agents  are  rep- 
resentative white  men  of  progressive 
spirit,  appointed  by  the  State  govern- 
ments and  working  under  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  care  and 
improvement  of  the  negro  rural  schools, 
and  have  a  large  influence  for  good.  In 
one  way  and  another  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  is  disbursing  almost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  the  benefit  of 
negro  education. 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund 
is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation for  the  maintenance  of  its  vari- 
ous schools  and  colleges  for  negroes. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  has  expended 
more  than  half  of  its  income  for  objects 
connected  with  negro  education.  Among 
these  are  the  preparation  and  publication 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  Report  on  Negro  Ed- 
ucation by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  is- 
sued in  two  volumes  in  1916  (Bulletins 
38  and  39  of  the  Bureau  of  Education) ; 
the  establishment  of  fellowships  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  for  the  study  of_  negro 
sociology;  the  gift  of  $10,000  to  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville  to  promote  "direct  and  helpful 
contact  with  the  actual  work  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  negro  educa- 
tion"; and  financial  assistance  of  the 
Southern  University  Race  Commission, 
the  Southern  Publicity  Committee,  and 
other  organizations  engaged  in  construc- 
tive work  for  the  betterment  of  inter- 
racial relations. 

Mention  should  also  be   made  of  the 


generous  gifts  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago,  particularly  those  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  better  type  of  negro  school 
house.  In  1914,  Mr.  Rosenwald  offered 
to  give  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300  to  any 
community  towards  the  cost  of  a  new 
school  building  for  colored  children,  pro- 
vided the  people  of  the  community,  out 
of  public  or  private  funds,  should  raise 
an  equal  sum.  Under  this  plan,  up  to 
June  1,  1919,  751  school  houses  had  been 
built  in  eleven  Southern  States  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Smith-Hughes  law  for  the  promo- 
tion of  vocational  training  and  the 
Smith-Lever  law  for  the  support  of  "ex- 
tension work"  (i.e.  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  outside  the 
schools)  are  operating  with  increasing 
effectiveness  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes  in  the  rural  districts.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  most  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions realize  that  the  chief  hope  of  the 
South,  so  far  as  its  agricultural  pros- 
perity is  concerned,  lies  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  its  negro  farm  labor. 
This  means  not  only  more  and  better 
education  in  the  schools  but  a  general 
lifting  of  the  standards  of  household 
life.  Another  serious  need,  to  which 
Monroe  N.  Work  of  Tuskegee  has  re- 
cently called  attention,  is  that  of  more 
careful  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  large  negro  population  that  is 
neither  strictly  rural  nor  urban,  being 
gathered  in  incorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  less  than  2,500  people.  There  are 
more  than  3,000  of  these  quasi-urban 
communities  in  the  South,  containing  at 
least  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
negro  children  living  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

Several  especially  hopeful  signs  may 
be  noted  in  conclusion.  First,  the  old 
antagonism  between  industrial  and  class- 
ical education  is  fading  away.  People 
now  understand  more  commonly  that  the 
majority  of  every  race  need  to  be  trained 
for  skillful  handwork  and  also  to  be  given 
such  discipline  of  the  mind  and  con- 
science as  shall  insure  thoughtfulness 
and  trustworthiness.  This  statement 
obviously  carries  the  corollary  that  in 
every  race  the  especially  talented  minor- 
ity should  rise  into  the  professions  of 
teaching,  preaching,  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering, etc.,  and  that  for  their  work 
they  too  should  be  well  trained.  Sec- 
ond, the  negroes  themselves  are  support- 
ing and  improving  their  schools  and  col- 
leges, public  and  private,  with  remark- 
able generosity,  energy,  and  intelligence. 
The  progress  in  this  respect  which  has 
been  made  within  the  past  five  years  is 
surprising.  Third,  the  best  white  people 
of  the  South,  as  of  the  North,  are  giving 
proof  of  their  belief  in  negro  educa- 
tion by  their  deeds  as  well  as  by  then- 
words. 

James  Z.  Gregg 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 

A  layman  approaching  the  sub- 
ject of  psychoanalysis  is  confused 
with  medical  and  analytical  terms 
foreign  to  his  vocabulary.  And 
yet,  no  single  subject  either  in 
psychology  or  medicine  today  is 
demanding  so  much  attention  as 
this. 

Books,  simple  and  concise  in 
treatment,  which  handle  the  ma- 
terial adequately,  are,  therefore, 
much  in  demand. 

Psychoanalysis 

Its  History,  Theory,  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Andre  Tridon 

Historical  in  its  treatment,  as 
the  title  implies,  and,  therefore, 
giving  a  broad  survey  of  theory. 

Price,  $1.74 

What  Is 
Psychoanalysis  ? 

By  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.D. 
A  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  theory,  with  many  trouble- 
some terms  well  defined. 

Price,  89c 

Psychoanalysis 

By  Barbara  Low 
This  book  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  Freudian  theory,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  definite  technique 
by  which  psychoanalysis  achieves 
its  remarkable  cures. 

Price,  $1.44 

Mental  Conflicts  and 
Misconduct 

By  William  Healy 
Dr.  Healy  writes  from  carefully 
registered  data,  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner.  Particularly 
useful  in  its  application  to  prob- 
lems of  child  delinquency. 

Price,  $2.64 

Macy's  Book  Dept.  Main  floor,   rear. 

Whether  you  require  a  technical  book 
or  a  popular  novel,  you  will  be  able  to 
get  it  in  our  Book  Department. 

Give  a  Thought  to  Books 


&. 


Herald  Square 


New  York 
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Eastern  Bolivia- A  Land  of 
Opportunity 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  journey 
through  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Bolivia,  hidden  far  away 
in  the  heart  of  South  America.  During 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February  I  traveled  on  mule  back  from 
the  end  of  the  railroad  in  the  mining 
region  of  western  Bolivia,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  to  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road in  the  agricultural  region  of  north- 
ern Argentina. 

Many  times  I  was  reminded  of  the 
conditions  in  the  southern  and  western 
States  in  decades  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  the  same  feudal 
system;  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Old  South 
are  represented  by  the  Indian  peons  in 
Eastern  Bolivia.  There  are  the  same 
difficulties  with  transportation;  the 
prairie  schooner  painfully  traversing  the 
vast  western  prairies  is  duplicated  by 
the  ox  cart  of  the  jungle  and  the  pampa. 
There  are  the  same  occasional  brushes 
with  wild  Indians;  the  Sioux  and  Apache 
find  their  counterparts  in  the  "bar- 
baroes"  of  the  Chaco  Boreal. 

Western  Bolivia  is  a  land  of  high 
plateaus  and  mountains,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  mineral  wealth  has  played 
a  most  important  part,  from  the  time  of 
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the  Incas  down  to  the  "Yanqui"  mining 
engineer.  It  is  the  real  centre  of  Bolivian 
life;  within  its  area  are  all  but  one  of 
the  great  cities.  It  is  separated  from 
the  eastern  half  by  successive  ridges  of 
the  Eastern  Range,  or  Cordillera  Orien- 
tal, of  the  Andes.  These  barriers  permit 
little  communication  between  the  Bo- 
livians of  the  highlands  to  the  west  and 
their  compatriots  of  the  lowlands,  which 
stretch  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
eastward  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In 
a  little  village  far  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Bolivia  I  met  a  Bolivian  army  captain, 
returning  from  his  fortress  on  the  fron- 
tier, beside  the  Pilcomayo  River,  to  head- 
quarters in  the  capital  city,  La  Paz.  In- 
stead of  traveling  directly  across  his  own 
country,  he  was  journeying  southward 
into  the  Argentine,  thence  by  rail  into 
Chile,  and  finally  northward  again  to  his 
own  land.  That  route  was  not  only  easier 
but  actually  shorter  in  time  than  the 
more  direct  route  across  the  mountain 
chains. 

Eastern  Bolivia  includes  the  territory 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  eastward 
to  the  Paraguay  River,  and  northward 
to  the  Brazilian  frontier.  It  is  in  gen- 
eral a  flat-lying  area,  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
many  respects  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  great  plains  of  Eastern  Colorado  and 
Western  Kansas.  In  the  northern  part, 
during  the  rainy  season,  vast  stretches 
of  land  are  submerged  by  the  waters  of 
the  swollen  rivers.  The  jungle  becomes 
a  steaming  hot-bed  for  malaria,  oppres- 
sive and  debilitating.  But  this  is  true 
only  of  the  northern  third  of  the  coun- 
try. South  of  the  eighteenth  parallel 
the  jungle  vegetation  gives  place  to  ex- 
tensive grasslands,  swamps  and  marshes 
are  few  and  small,  the  nights  are  cool, 
the  days  ordinarily  bright  and  sunshiny. 
In  the  rainy  season  there  is  almost  daily 
an  afternoon  shower,  but  the  rain  seldom 
continues  more  than  a  few  hours.  In 
general  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona. 

Bolivia  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  eight  departments.  Four 
of  these  constitute  Eastern  Bolivia. 
Named  in  order  from  north  to  south 
these  are :  The  Departments  of  the  Beni, 
Santa  Cruz,  Chuquisaca,  and  Tarija. 
Each  includes  a  small  portion  of  rugged 
mountains  near  its  western  border,  but 
the  greater  part  of  each  lies  in  the  great 
basin,  which  is  the  heart  of  South 
America. 

The  Beni  is  the  region  of  tropical  jun- 
gle. Here,  among  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon,  are  dense  forests  and  marshes. 
The  rubber  tree  flourishes  in  great  pro- 


fusion, and  the  rubber  industry  is  the 
most  important  one  in  the  Department. 
The  wild  rubber  forests  have  recently 
been  so  ruthlessly  depleted  that  the  in- 
dustry is  noticeably  waning.  Exporta- 
tion of  rubber  is  mostly  by  boat  down 
the  larger  streams  to  the  Amazon, 
chiefly  the  Madeira  and  Mamore.  Far 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Bolivia  there 
begins  in  these  rivers  a  succession  of 
falls  and  rapids,  continuing  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  into  Brazil  and  dividing  the 
Madeira-Mamore  system  into  two  parts. 
To  transport  freight  around  this  un- 
navigable  portion,  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railroad,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  long,  was  built  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  At  first  there  was  daily  service  on 
this  line,  but  with  the  destruction  of 
the  rubber  trees  shipments  decreased  and 
the  service  was  cut  down,  first  to  two 
trains  a  week,  and  now  to  one.  In  this 
region  the  quinine  industry  formerly 
flourished,  but  in  certain  parts  the  trees 
are  now  almost  extinct.  The  Beni  has 
witnessed  the  change  that  overtakes 
every  land  from  which  natural  wealth  is 
unwisely  stripped.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  tiic  planting  and  cultivation  of 
rubber  and  quinine  trees  can  restore  this 
land  to  its  earlier  prosperity. 

The  principal  industry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  is  the  raising  of 
sugar  and  coffee.  The  undulating  low- 
lands near  the  front  range  of  the  Andes 
are  occupied  by  many  rich  plantations. 
Here  are  the  vast  estates  of  the  Bolivian 
gentry,  whose  haciendas  are  measured 
in  square  leagues  and  may  embrace  as 
much  as  fifty  square  miles.  The  ranch 
house,  or  finca,  of  the  owner  is  generally 
surrounded  by  a  village  of  bamboo  and 
mud  huts,  in  which  live  the  scores  or 
hundreds  of  peons,  who,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  "Don"  as  is  the  land  upon  which  they 
live.  Society  is  organized  under  a  feudal 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Each  hacienda  is  practically  self- 
supporting,  and  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Wooden  cane-presses, 
hewn  by  hand  from  hard  woods  grow- 
ing on  the  estate,  crush  and  squeeze  the 
sugar  came  at  harvest  time.  The  juices 
are  evaporated  and  the  sugar  treated  in 
crude  refineries,  or  in  some  instances 
alcohol  is  manufactured.  On  the  coffee 
plantations  the  coffee  beans  are  dried 
and  roasted,  and  often  ground  before 
the  product  is  shipped.  It  matters  little 
to  the  "Don,"  surrounded  by  his  faithful 
retainers,  whether  Czars  are  slain  or 
Kaisers  dethroned;  his  little  world  moves 
on,  regardless  of  such  things. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Department 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  the  two  Depart- 
ments of  Chuquisaca  and  Tarija,  are  open 
pampas,  which  with  their  sparse  but  very 
nutritious  vegetation  are  among  the  best 
cattle-lands  of  the  world.  The  feudal 
cattle  kings  own  ranches  of  fifty  to  two 
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hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  within 
which  there  may  be  more  than  a  halt- 
dozen  Indian  villages.  Indian  cowboys 
herd  the  cattle  and  gather  them  for  the 
annual  round-up.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  available  cattle  lands  are  stocked, 
because  of  the  remoteness  from  lines  of 
transportation,  and  of  the  presence  of 
wandering  tribes  of  uncivilized  Indians. 
The  greater  part  of  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  Bolivia,  known  as  the  Gran 
Chaco,  is  lying  unused,  waiting  for  the 
subjugation  of  its  fierce  inhabitants. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  metropolis  of  East- 
ern Bolivia.  Founded  three  hundred 
years  ago  as  a  fort,  to  guard  a  route  of 
trade  across  the  continent,  it  is  to-day  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  and  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
a  navigable  river,  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports move  by  ox  cart  or  on  muleback 
over  seemingly  endless  trails.  Neverthe- 
less, in  Santa  Cruz  you  can  purchase 
peaches  canned  in  California,  tobacco 
packed  in  London,  sewing  machines  made 
in  Germany,  and  books  printed  in  Spain. 
Most  of  its  merchants  are  Germans,  but 
most  of  its  industries  are  controlled  by 
Americans  and  British.  The  city  boasfs 
of  a  tiny  oil  refinery,  a  shoe  factory,  and 
a  small  distillery,  but  its  industrial  needs 
are  manifold.  Its  situation,  for  the  com- 
mercial strategy  of  the  future,  duplicates 
in  many  respects  that  of  Kansas  City  or 
Omaha. 

Scattered  along  the  trail  and  cartroad 
from  Santa  Cruz  southward,  along  the 
margin  of  the  foothills,  are  several  little 
Bolivian  towns  and  scores. of  Indian  vil- 
lages. Among  the  towns  Charagua  is  the 
most  progressive.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  its  citizens  had  dug  a  well 
in  the  public  square,  which  saved  the 
labor  hitherto  expended  in  carrying 
water  from  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  This  is  the  more  significant 
since  in  every  other  town  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Argentine  all  the  water 
used  in  the  homes  and  places  of  business 
is  carried  in  earthen)  jars  on  the  heads 
of  Indian  women.  A  few  score  miles 
to  the  southwest  is  the  prosperous  little 
town  of  Cuevo.  In  the  centre  of  a  rather 
fertile  agricultural  region,  it  depends  for 
its  prosperity  upon  the  farms  and  plan- 
tations which  surround  it.  A  young 
Frenchman  and  his  bride  have  emigrated 
thither  since  the  war  and  are  running  a 
tannery  and  a  well-stocked  general  store. 
Where  the  main  cartroad  southward 
crosses  the  Pilcomayo  river  there  is  a 
little  settlement  known  as  Villamontes.  A 
German  firm,  Staudt  and  Company,  have 
a  trade  post  there,  and  from  this  centre 
control  extensive  cattle-lands  along  the 
river.  Profits  in  mercantile  transactions 
with  the  Indians,  who  now  aspire  to  Eu- 
ropean garments,  are  ordinarily  several 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


retains  strength 
under  high  heats  that  break  down  the 
very  structure  of  other  metals. 

It  also  is  tough  and  ductile;  cannot  rust, 
and  resists  superheated  steam,  alkalies 
and  most  acids. 

This  is  the  reason  for  its  large  demand 
in    many    industries. 

The  name  Monel  is  given  to  a  line  of 
metal  products  produced  by  The  In- 
ternational Nickel  Company  from  a 
natural  alloy — 67%  nickel,  28%  copper, 
and  5%  other  metals.  These  products 
include  Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods, 
Monel  castings,  Monel  sheet,  Monel 
wire,  Monel  strip  stocks,  etc. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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OOOKS  constitute  capital. 
A  library  book  lasts  as 
long  as  a  house,  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  is  not  then  an 
article  of  mere  consumption, 
but  fairly  of  capital,  and  often, 
in  the  case  of  professional 
men  setting  out  in  life,  it  is 
their  only  capital. 

— Thomas  "Jefferson 
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(Continued  from  page  55) 
hundred  per  cent,  and  trade  is  very  brisk. 
Yacuiba  is  the  frontier  town,  close  to 
the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  latest  survey  of  the  boun- 
dary, which  there  follows  the  twenty- 
second  parallel,  placed  it  just  within  the 
boundary  of  Argentina.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  Bolivian  city,  administered  by  Bo- 
livian officers,  policed  by  Bolivian  sol- 
diers, and  containing  an  office  of  an  Ar- 
gentine Vice-Consul  to  Bolivia.  Its  chief 
support  is  the  patronage  of  the  cattle- 
men whose  estates  surround  it. 

The  routes  of  trade  which  connect 
Eastern  Bolivia  with  the  outside  world 
are  numerous,  but  difficult  and  long. 
Across  the  Andes  are  several  trails,  such 
as  that  which  connects  Santa  Cruz  with 
Cochabamba,  or  Charagua  with  Sucre. 
Over  the  first  of  these  I  journeyed  from 
the  end  of  the  railroad  near  Cochabamba 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  I  can  not  recommend 
it  as  a  trade  route  likely  to  develop  into 
importance.  The  much  talked  of  railroad 
between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  will 
alone  make  this  route  of  value  for  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  goods. 

On  the  trade  route  up  the  Amazon  and 
thence  southward  by  the  Madeira-Ma- 
more  Railroad  goods  must  be  handled 
many  times.  Transfer  must  be  made  from 
steamer  to  railroad,  railroad  to  steamer, 
from  steamer  to  launch  and  from 
launch  to  ox-cart  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
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tion;  but  labor  is  so  cheap  and  freight 
rates  so  low  that  ton  lots  from  New  York 
City  to  Santa  Cruz  are  carried  as  cheaply 
as  from  New  York  City  to  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
The  time  involved  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  American  who  has 
the  contract  for  an  electric  light  plant 
in  Santa  Cruz  is  still  waiting  for  ma- 
chinery shipped  from  the  States  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  the  foreign  goods  offered  for 
sale  in  Santa  Cruz  were  brought  by  ox- 
cart from  the  Paraguay  River,  six  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  plain  to  the  east. 
Shipment  up  the  Paraguay  may  be  made 
by  steamer  from  Buenos  Aires  or  Asun- 
cion, or  goods  may  be  transported  by 
rail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Corumba,  a 
few  miles  down  the  river  from  the  end 
of  the   cartroad. 

A  fourth  route  is  from  the  south, 
by  Argentine  railroads  to  Embarcacion, 
four  days  southward  from  Yacuiba,  and 
from  the  railhead  by  ox-cart  or  mule  train 
northward  among,  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes.  This  route  is  used  for  the  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  part  of  Eastern 
Bolivia.  The  construction  of  a  railroad 
northward  from  Embarcacion  is  another 
dream  of  this  land  of  many  dreams.  Such 
a  railroad  could  be  easily  built  over  the 
flat-lying  land  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  There  is  not  a  single  large 
stream  to  be  bridged  until  the  Pilcomayo 
is  reached  at  Villamontes,  and  it  will 
probably  be  only  a  few  years  until  con- 
struction is  under  way.  At  present,  the 
Bolivian  Government  looks  with  disfavor 
upon  this  project,  feeling  that  it  might 
strengthen  the  bond  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eastern  Bolivia  and  northern 
Argentina,  and  promote  a  desire  for 
closer  political  affiliation,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  solidarity  of  Bolivia. 

As  the  discovery  of  gold  did  so  much 
to  open  up  the  undeveloped  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  now  appears  likely 
that  the  lure  of  hidden  wealth  will  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  result  in  a  similar 
development  of  Bolivia  east  of  the  Andes. 
At  many  places  along  the  front  of  that 
mountain  range  there  are  natural  seep- 
ages of  petroleum.  The  little  refinery  in 
Santa  Cruz,  above  referred  to,  depends 
for  its  supply  upon  a  natural  seepage  in 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  thirty  miles 
away.  The  attention  of  American  oil 
producers  has  been  turned  to  this  land, 
with  its  apparent  possibilities  of  con- 
tributing to  the  oil  reserves  of  the  world. 
Concessions  have  been  secured  and  active 
development  may  be  expected  within  a 
few  months.  The  presence  of  this  wealth 
beneath  the  surface  may  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  other  Bolivian  industries. 

Far  to  the  northeast  of  the  so-called 
"oil  fields"  are  the  Chiquitos,  rolling  hills 
and  gently  sloping  uplands  rising  from 
the  plain.  Somewhere  in  that  country 
Jesuit  missionaries  once  operated  gold 


and  silver  mines.  Many  futile  attempts 
have  been  made  to  rediscover  the  loca- 
tion, and  while  I  was  in  Santa  Cruz  one 
more  expedition  set  forth  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  resolute  American  engineer 
in  charge  was  confident  of  success,  be- 
cause of  certain  information  he  had  from 
earlier  explorers  hunting  for  rubber  and 
quinine. 

Eastern  Bolivians  with  one  accord  wel- 
come most  heartily  the  coming  of  the 
Gringo.  The  "Dons,"  courteous  and  cul- 
tured, have  come  to  depend  upon  their 
servants  for  almost  everything.  They 
lack  the  energy  and  industry  to  develop 
adequately  the  resources  of  their  own 
land.  Cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  they  know  little 
or  nothing  of  modern  engineering  and 
industrial  practice.  Few  of  them  are 
satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are,  but 
fewer  still  have  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  to  make  the  most  of  the  dormant 
resources  of  their  land.  Many  times  I 
heard  fervent  expression  of  hope  that 
foreign  capital  would  soon  begin  to  flow 
into  the  undeveloped  portions  of  Bolivia. 
The  mixed  bloods,  or  cholos,  are  for  the 
most  part  lazy  and  indolent,  quite  con- 
tent with  life  if  they  have  a  chair  to 
sit  upon,  a  handful  of  parched  corn  to 
eat,  and  a  gourd  full  of  chicha  to  drink. 
They,  too,  welcome  the  coming  of  the 
foreigner  because  they  believe  that  he 
will  bring  them  luxuries  which  will  be 
showered  upon  them  without  the  neces- 
sity for  effort  upon  their  own  part. 

The  Indians  are  the  workers  of  most 
communities  in  Eastern  Bolivia.  Igno- 
rant, unschooled,  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread  upon  the  beneficence  of 
their  padrons,  they  take  what  comes 
and  grumble  not.  Their  villages  are 
generally  close  to  a  Jesuit  Mission  sta- 
tion, of  which  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more  in  the  four  eastern  departments. 
Here  they  cultivate  tiny  plots  of  maize 
and  yucca.  Farther  to  the  east,  how- 
ever, live  thousands  of  barbaroes,  tribes 
of  wanderers  not  yet  high  enough 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  to  have  even 
the  desire  for  a  permanent  home. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Eastern  Bolivia 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  land  of  unusual 
opportunity.  The  outposts  of  civilization 
are  being  pushed  year  by  fear  farther 
into  its  unexplored  portions.  The  same 
frontier  life  which  fifty  years  ago  ap- 
pealed to  the  red  blooded  American  makes 
its  appeal  from  this  southern  land  to- 
day. Here  are  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  for  the  pioneer, 
equalled  in  few  other  places  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  stage  is  set  and  within 
the  next  few  years  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  drama  unfold.  Foreign  capital  and 
energy  will  inevitably  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  Eastern  Bolivia.  America 
has  the  first  opportunity;  if  she  fails, 
some  other  country  will  step  in. 

KlRTLEY  F.  MATHER 
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TV/TR-  COX  need  not  expect  to  laugh 
-1-'-1-  out  of  court  the  significance  of 
certain  editorials  which  were  pub- 
lished in  his  paper,  the  Dayton  News, 
in  the  two  or  three  years  preceding 
our  entrance  into  the  war.  His  ex- 
planations can  at  most  show  that  he 
was  "all  right  after  we  got  in."  The 
record  stands,  and  can  not  fail  to  hurt 
him  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  leader  a  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  especially  on  issues  in 
which  the  elements  of  right  and 
wrong  are  as  plain  as  day.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Cox  was  satisfied  with  edi- 
torials in  his  paper  which  excused  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  which  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  our  Navy 
combining  with  the  German  Navy, 
which  discouraged  altogether  our 
joining  with  the  Allies,  and  which 
finally  conceded  that  we  might  carry 
on  a  dollar  war  furnishes  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  when  civiliza- 


tion was  attacked  by  barbarism  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  found  in  him 
an  indifferent  onlooker.  Mr.  Cox  ex- 
cuses himself  by  saying  that  for  a 
time  sentiment  in  this  country  was 
fluctuating.  This  is  not  an  excuse 
which  one  gladly  accepts  from  a 
leader. 

TF  Mr.  Cox  shoves  the  prohibition 
-*-  question  aside  by  simply  declaring 
that  it  is  no  particular  business  of  the 
President  to  propose  that  the  law  be 
amended,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  will  stand  by  the  law  as 
long  as  it  is  law,  we,  for  one,  will  say 
amen.  Both  parties  did  well  to  keep 
the  question  out  of  their  platforms, 
and  both  will  do  well  to  keep  it  out 
of  this  campaign. 

"W^HAT  was  the  New  York  Tribune 
"  up  to  when  it  "featured"  a 
special  dispatch  from  Dayton  giv- 
ing an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cox  ?  Of 
course  there  was  some  deep-laid 
scheme,  for  no  Republican  paper 
would  print  anything  about  the 
Democratic  candidate's  wife  except 
for  the  purpose  of  hurting  his 
chances,  and  vice  versa.  The  trouble 
about  the  interview  is  that  it  presents 
a  very  engaging  picture  of  the  lady. 
She  had  never  been  interviewed  be- 
fore by  any  newspaper  person,  "ex- 
cepting of  course  my  husband,  but  he 
never  has  interviewed  me  profession- 
ally." She  wanted  to  get  the  opera- 
tion over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 
She  professed  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  politics.  As  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  campaign,  "When  I  read 
a  Republican  paper  I  feel  sure  my 
husband  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance, 
and  when  I  read  a  Democratic  paper 
I  don't  see  how  he  can  fail  to  be 
elected."  She  is  neither  a  suffragist 
nor  an  anti.    But,  though  she  doesn't 


say  it  herself,  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
whatever  else  she  may  be,  she  is  not 
a  goose : 

"Do  you  like,"  she  was  asked,  "to  read 
books  on  the  Einstein  theory,  for  instance,  or 
by   Daisy  Ashford?" 

"I  suppose  I  shall  be  censured  for  saying 
it,"  she  replied,  "but  1  found  Daisy  Ashford 
silly  and  couldn't  read  it.  But  I  love  to  read, 
and  I  do  it  a  great  deal." 

And  there  are  other  touches,  quite  as 
pleasing.  What,  we  ask  again,  is  the 
Tribune  up  to?  The  only  guess  we 
can  make  is  that  it  counts  on  both  suf- 
fragists and  anti-suffragists  being 
angry  at  Mrs.  Cox  for  being  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  Tribune  simply  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  giving  its  read- 
ers a  pretty  bit  of  reading — as  news- 
papers will,  now  and  then,  in  spite  of 
having  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil. 

W^ILL  Mr.  Harding  stick  to  his 
"  front  porch?  Will  the  whirl- 
wind campaign  that  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  planning  compel  the 
Republican  candidate  to  follow  their 
example  ?  Which  of  the  two  plans  is 
the  more  productive  of  electoral  re- 
sults? It  is  too  early  to  answer  the 
first  two  questions,  and  the  last  ques- 
tion can  not  be  answered  at  all.  It  is 
not  the  form  of  the  candidate's  cam- 
paign, but  its  quality,  that  is  really 
decisive.  Some  men  may  show  up 
better  in  a  swing  round  the  circle 
than  they  could  by  staying  quietly  in 
one  spot,  and  with  others  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  If  Mr.  Harding  on  his 
front  porch  says  nothing  that  is 
worth  listening  to,  he  would  do  bet- 
ter to  take  the  field,  and  thus  by  his 
physical  movements  get  on  the  front 
page  of  the  newspapers.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  utilizes  the  quiet  of 
his  home-staying  to  make  every  now 
and  then  a  really  noteworthy  utter- 
ance, he  will  make  more  of  an  im- 
pression on  the  country  than  he  could 
by  repeating  himself  every  day,  or 
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two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  audiences 
stretching  across  the  country  from 
Bangor  to  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Wilson's 
tragic  failure  to  arouse  the  country 
by  his  speech-making  tour  last 
autumn  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
head.  He  could  unquestionably  have 
done  vastly  more  for  his  cause  by  one 
or  two  masterly  addresses  to  the 
whole  country  than  his  impassioned 
but  fragmentary  appeals  to  local 
audiences  were  capable  of  acomplish- 
ing.  A  Presidential  campaign  is  dif- 
ferent, to  be  sure.  But  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ap- 
parent triumphs  of  a  Presidential 
candidate's  stump-speaking  tour.  A 
judicious  combination  of  the  station- 
ary and  the  locomotor  is  probably  the 
best  plan ;  but  after  all  the  main  thing 
is  what  the  man  says,  not  where  he 
says  it. 

"DERHAPS  the  most  significant  fea- 


r 


ture  of  the  Conference  at  Spa 


was  the  flat  refusal  of  Lloyd  George 
to  extend  aid  to  the  Poles  in  their 
struggle  against  Bolshevik  Russia. 
The  radical  papers  interpret  this  as  a 
concession  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
posal submitted  to  Moscow  through 
Krasin  and  point  to  Chicherin's  mes- 
sage as  confirmation.  It  may  be  of 
course  that  the  situation  in  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India  is  far  more 
threatening  than  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  know,  and  that  the  British 
Premier  has  found  it  expedient  to 
buy  off  his  vicious  Bolshevik  adver- 
saries there  by  sacrificing  Poland ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  has  at  last 
realized  the  futility  of  bolstering  up 
an  enterprise  the  chief  result  of 
which  was  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Government  non-Bolshevik 
Russian  national  feeling.  It  is  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  the  French  have 
learned  the  same  lesson. 

POLAND'S  situation  is  precarious 
A  and  her  bright  dream  of  resur- 
rection as  a  great  Power  is  threat- 
ened with  a  rude  awakening.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  Poles  must 
put  their  house  in  order  and  cast 
aside  grandiose  illusions  if  Poland  is 
to  survive.  At  a  time  when  every 
patriotic  effort  is  needed  to  amalga- 
mate the  divergent  elements  of  the 


population,  to  allay  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  bred  by  a  century  and  a 
half  of  partition,  to  harmonize  class 
relationships,  and  to  rebuild  economic 
life,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  disastrous  effect  of  em- 
ploying her  manpower  and  resources 
in  warfare,  unless  such  warfare  were 
absolutely  unavoidable  as  a  measure 
of  defense.  It  is  true  that  early  in 
the  spring  Poland  was  threatened  by 
an  attack  of  Soviet  forces,  but  to 
ward  this  off  would  not  have  been 
very  difficult  if  Soviet  propaganda  had 
been  nullified  by  constructive  effort 
at  home.  To  pose  as  the  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  Bolshevism  and  at 
the  same  time  to  invade  territories 
preponderantly  Russian  and  seize 
Kiev,  "the  Mother  of  Russian  Cities," 
was  incongruous.  To  claim  the  boun- 
daries of  1772  was  not  only  to  violate 
ethnographic  fact  but  also  to  weaken 
Poland  herself. 

OEVERAL  causes  seem  to  have  led 
^  to  this.  French  policy,  which  has 
been  notoriously  short-sighted  and 
futile  in  the  East,  egged  Poland  on. 
French  statesmen  seemed  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  any  advance  the 
Poles  made  into  Russia  would  enlarge 
and  strengthen  the  buffer  state  they 
desired  to  see  set  up  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  Polish  leaders  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  an  appeal  to 
chauvinistic  sentiment  would  distract 
attention  from  internal  troubles.  But 
it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  campaign 
against  Russia  subserved  the  interests 
of  the  Polish  land-owners,  who  sought 
to  make  secure  great  estates  in  terri- 
tory in  which  the  native  popula- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  Lithuanian, 
White  Russian,  and  Russian.  At  all 
events,  the  effect  has  been  on  the  one 
hand  to  put  upon  Polish  resources  an 
unbearable  strain,  and  on  the  other, 
to  cause  all  Russians  to  submerge 
their  hatred  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
support  the  only  authority  capable  of 
resisting  the  dismemberment  of  Rus- 
sia. Had  the  Polish  campaign  suc- 
ceeded, the  result  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  its  failure  is  bringing 
general  disaster.  It  would  now  ap- 
pear that  Poland's  only  way  out  must 
be  quick  peace  with  Soviet  Russia  on 
the  best  terms  obtainable. 


TN  France  the  Conference  at  Spa 
■*-  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  dan- 
gerous adventure.  A  revision  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  felt,  would  be  synon- 
ymous with  a  retrenchment  of  its 
disputed  terms.  If  Germany  ac- 
quiesced in  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  she  had  ratified,  no  confer- 
ence would  be  necessary.  It  is  on  her 
behalf,  therefore,  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  France  that  the  German 
Chancellor  and  his  colleagues  were 
admitted  to  a  direct  parley  with  their 
former  enemies.  M.  Poincare  has 
bitterly  compared  the  experience  of 
France  to  that  of  Raphael  de  Valen- 
tin in  Balzac's  famous  novel  "La  Peau 
de  Chagrin."  Every  time  that  Bal- 
zac's hero  sees  his  talisman  shrink 
in  his  prodigal  hands,  he  has,  at  least, 
the  joy  of  gratifying  a  desire,  but 
France,  at  every  fresh  curtailment  of 
the  treaty,  has  had  to  record  a  disap- 
pointment. But  would  not  the  treaty 
uncurtailed  become,  in  the  long  run, 
a  greater  disappointment  to  France 
by  the  disproportion  between  its 
promises  and  their  fulfillment  than 
if,  adapted  by  retrenchments  to  the 
capacity  'of  Germany,  it  held  out  no 
more  than  could  be  obtained? 

TV7HAT  Poincare  fears,  of  course, 
"  is  that  the  obtainable  amount, 
in  the  calculations  of  the  Germans, 
will  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  the  Allies'  concessions. 
And  the  press  comments  in  Germany 
on  the  proceedings  at  the  Spa  Con- 
ference seem  to  justify  that  fear. 
There  is  little  appreciation  of  the 
diplomatic  success  which  Dr.  Simons 
has  undoubtedly  scored.  The  con- 
cessions he  obtained  fall  evidently 
short  of  high-strung  expectations. 
Dissatisfaction  in  South  Germany  is 
even  likely  to  have  a  serious  reaction 
upon  the  internal  situation.  "The  in- 
terference of  by-Governments  threat- 
ens to  paralyze  all  initiative  of  the 
central  authority  in  Berlin,"  we  said 
on  May  15,  and  we  drew  attention, 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  to 
a  communique  jointly  issued  by  the 
Governments  of  Bavaria,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  protesting 
against  the  disbandment  of  the  "Ein- 
wohnerwehren,"  which  Bavaria,  her 
Minister-President    declared,    would 
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oppose  even  at  the  risk  of  a  rupture 
with  Berlin.  The  threat  was  appar- 
ently no  empty  boast.  A  despatch 
from  Berlin  reports  that  the  Ba- 
varian and  Wurttemberg  Govern- 
ments have  informed  the  central 
Government  in  Berlin  that  under  no 
conditions  will  they  permit  the  dis- 
armament and  demobilization  either 
of  the  civil  guard  or  of  military  police. 
This  looks  like  a  counterpart  of  the 
Turkish  imbroglio :  the  Allies  fixing 
upon  treaty  terms  with  a  Government 
powerless  to  enforce  their  execution 
in  the  teeth  of  stubborn  opposition 
at  home. 

A  JOURNAL  of  opinion  which  sees 
the  open  road  to  Utopia  by  way 
of  the  abolition  of  the  political  state 
finds  exultant  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
fusal of  a  Chicago  labor  union  to 
string  wires  into  the  Republican  con- 
vention hall.  "Does  it  not  seem," 
pointedly  asks  this  journal,  "that  as 
far  as  actual  power  is  concerned,  po- 
litical organization  is  something  like 
Lincoln's  tugboat — if  it  was  Lin- 
coln's— that  had  a  three-foot  boiler 
and  a  six-foot  whistle?"  Well,  for 
one  thing,  it  was  Lincoln's,  but  it 
wasn't  a  tugboat.  But  conceding  the 
boat,  what's  the  point?  Whatever  it 
is,  it  doesn't  obtrude  itself;  but  per- 
haps if  we  rationate  for  a  while,  very 
carefully,  very  acutely,  it  will  emerge. 
Let  us  try.  Item:  A  convention, 
largely  of  private  citizens,  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  is  a  "political  or- 
ganization." Item:  A  trade-union, 
otherwise  an  "economic  organiza- 
tion," refused  to  string  wires  into  its 
hall.  Item :  No  wires  were  strung. 
Conclusion:  Political  organization  is 
impotent  in  the  face  of  economic  or- 
ganization. Corollary:  The  state  is 
also  a  political  organization;  ergo, 
argal,  etc.,  the  state  is  a  mere  figment 
of  the  imagination.  We  suppose  that 
the  process  runs  something  like  that. 
Still,  copper-riveted  and  water-tight 
as  the  logic  is,  we  think  there  must 
be  a  flaw  in  it  somewhere.  We 
imagine  that  if  the  structure  had  been 
a  county  courthouse  or  an  executive 
mansion,  and  there  had  been  grave 
need  of  wires,  they  would  somehow 
have  been  strung.     We  can  call  up 


any  number  of  instances  in  which, 
even  in  the  most  piping  times  of 
peace,  political  organization  (that  is, 
the  state)  insists  on  the  final  word, 
and  gets  away  with  it,  too.  That  the 
state  does  so  is  a  bit  rough  on  some 
of  the  highly  illumined  logicians  of 
the  new  day,  but  it  keeps  on  just  the 
same.  Even  Mr.  Lenin,  who  has  re- 
cently "nationalized"  not  only  the  co- 
operatives but  the  trade-unions,  will 
tell  you  that  the  state  is  more  power- 
ful than  any  economic  organization 
and  that  in  such  matters  the  doc- 
trinaires are  only  a  group  of  silly 
babblers. 

T  OOKING  over  the  record  of  the 
J-J  Socialist  trial  at  Albany,  one  finds 
several  curious  instances  of  vulner- 
able statements  made  by  (or  for)  one 
side  or  the  other  which  apparently 
went  unchallenged.  An  instance 
that  has  both  historical  and  argu- 
mentative interest  is  Seymour  Sted- 
.  man's  reference  to  Lincoln  and  war. 
"Lincoln,"  said  the  counsel  for  the 
Socialists,  "opposed  it  [war]  and 
voted  against  appropriations."  The 
reference  is  to  the  Mexican  war  and 
to  Lincoln's  alleged  attitude  and  con- 
duct in  Congress;  and  it  was  made 
as  an  argument  by  analogy  to  justify 
the  Socialists  in  their  opposition  to 
the  war  with  Germany.  Stedman's 
statement  was  a  confused  mixture  of 
half-truth  and  untruth;  the  facts  in 
the  case  lend  no  shadow  of  support 
to  the  Socialist  claim  of  an  analogy. 
Lincoln,  with  most  of  the  other  Whigs 
and  all  of  the  social  radicals  (there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  the 
latter  in  the  40's)  strongly  opposed 
the  policy  of  President  Polk,  which, 
they  said,  brought  on  the  war.  But 
Lincoln  was  not  then  in  Congress. 
He  was  not  elected  until  six  months 
after  war  was  declared,  and  he  did 
not  take  his  seat  until  December  of 
the  following  year.  By  that  time  the 
actual  fighting  was  over.  It  is  an  un- 
truth to  say  that  he  "voted  against 
the  appropriations."  The  earlier  ap- 
propriations he  could  not  have  voted 
against,  because  he  was  not  then  in 
Congress,  and  the  later  ones  he  sup- 
ported. Though  he  strongly  opposed 
the  Presidential  pre-war  policy,  and 
voted   for  the  Ashmun   amendment 


censuring  Polk,  he  accepted  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress  as  con- 
stitutional and  valid,  and  the  war  it- 
self as  an  expression  of  the  national 
will. 

WTHAT  Lincoln  thought  and  did  in 
"  the  matter  is  simply  and  con- 
cisely told  by  himself  in  the  autobio- 
graphical sketch  which  he  wrote  in 
June,  1860,  "at  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  use  in  preparing  a  popular  cam- 
paign biography  in  the  election  of 
that  year."  Writing  of  himself  in 
the  third  person  he  says : 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Journal  and 
Congressional  Globe  shows  that  he  voted  for 
all  the  supply  measures  that  came  up,  and  for 
all  the  measures  in  any  way  favorable  to  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  their  families,  who  con- 
ducted the  war  through :  with  the  exception 
that  some  of  these  measures  passed  without 
yeas  and  nays,  leaving  no  record  as  to  how 
particular  men  voted.  The  Journal  and  Globe 
also  show  him  voting  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
language  of  Mr.  Ashmun's  amendment,  for 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  nearly  all  or  quite  all 
other  Whigs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted. 

The  Ashmun  amendment  was  a  sort 
of  ex  post  facto  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple. "Putting  themselves  on  rec- 
ord" by  voting  for  it,  the  Whigs 
thereupon  nominated  the  hero  of 
Buena  Vista  for  President  and  elected 
him  on  a  platform  which  was  largely 
a  tribute  to  his  military  prowess.  Mr. 
Stedman  will  have  to  look  further  for 
a  parallel.  He  should  have  been  able 
to  show  that  from  1844  to  the  spring 
of  1846  the  Mexican  Government  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  a  tremend- 
ously active  and  expensive  propa- 
ganda; that  Lincoln  and  the  rest  of 
the  Whigs,  some  of  them  unthink- 
ingly and  some  of  them  deliber- 
ately, aided  this  propaganda;  that 
after  war  was  declared  they  met  in 
national  convention  and  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  "continuous, 
active  and  public  opposition  to  the 
war,  through  demonstrations,  mass 
petitions  and  all  other  means  within 
our  [their]  power,"  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  indulged  in  an  opposition 
so  active  and  flagrant  as  to  land  them 
in  prison.  The  comparison  would 
still  have  lacked  certain  important 
particulars ;  but  at  least  it  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  real  thing  than 
the  erroneous  substitute  for  an  anal- 
ogy which  Stedman  presented. 
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Mr.  Harding's  Job 

HPHE  first  feeling  produced  by  the 
-■■  news  of  Governor  Cox's  nomi- 
nation was  that  the  Democrats  had 
failed  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
the  Republicans  had  clearly  opened  to 
them.  In  the  platform,  apart  from 
the  League  question,  on  which  the 
party  was  practically  committed  in 
advance,  they  had  put  forward  no 
commanding  issue;  for  their  candi- 
date they  had  taken  a  man  who,  what- 
ever his  merits,  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  commanding  figure.  In  place, 
therefore,  of  the  contest  to  which 
many  had  looked  forward,  a  contest 
presenting  stirring  issues  and  con- 
trasting candidacies,  the  campaign,  it 
seemed,  was  to  be  flat  and  unexciting, 
a  mere  tug-of-war  to  be  decided  by 
numerical  preponderance  as  between 
those  who  lean  toward  the  Republi- 
can and  those  who  lean  toward  the 
Democratic  party. 

There  has,  however,  already  taken 
place  a  change  of  feeling  as  to  the 
prospects.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  Vice-President  did 
something  towards  starting  this 
change,  for  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that,  like  Coolidge  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  Roosevelt  adds  strength 
to  his  ticket.  But  there  are  more  im- 
portant reasons.  Mr.  Cox's  energy 
and  aggressiveness  as  a  campaigner 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  vital 
factor ;  his  notable  record  as  Governor 
is  another.  Against  the  positive  ap- 
peal which  these  factors  will  make  in 
the  course  of  a  four  months'  vigorous 
campaign,  there  must  be  set  some- 
thing more  than  a  merely  negative 
appeal  on  the  other  side.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  American  people  can  fail 
to  recognize  that,  unless  Mr.  Harding 
succeeds  in  making  upon  the  public 
mind  a  satisfying  impression  of  per- 
sonal strength,  his  hold  on  popular 
support  will  steadily  diminish  week 
by  week,  month  by  month,  until  elec- 
tion day. 

This  is  all  the  more  true  for  a  rea- 
son that  has  as  yet  attracted  little  or 
no  notice,  but  which  is  far  more 
potent  than  any  of  these  to  which  we 
have  thus  far  referred.  The  great 
asset  of  Mr.  Harding's  campaign,  as 


it  seemed  to  be  conceived  by  him  at 
the  start — if  one  may  judge  from  the 
few  brief  utterances  that  came  from 
him — was  furnished  by  the  auto- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  Wilson 
regime.  We  were  to  return  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution;  we  were 
to  have  government  by  counsel  among 
many  men,  not  by  the  untrammeled 
will  of  one  man ;  the  President  was 
not  to  reduce  the  Cabinet  to  a  nullity 
nor  to  spurn  the  rightful  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate;  the  party  was  not  to 
be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the 
wielder  of  executive  power.  All  this 
was  well  enough  three  weeks  ago ;  to- 
day its  value  as  campaign  ammuni- 
tion is  perilously  near  zero.  For  the 
nomination  of  Cox,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not,  has  at  a  single  stroke 
relegated  the  issue  of  Wilsonian  au- 
tocracy from  the  domain  of  politics 
to  the  domain  of  history.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's record  will,  to  be  sure,  play  a 
big  part  in  campaign  oratory  and  in 
serious  campaign  discussion;  but  as 
a  crucial  issue,  Wilsonian  autocracy 
has  simply  ceased  to  exist.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Cox  has  put  an  extinguisher 
upon  it  which  oceans  of  oratory  would 
have  failed  to  supply.  People  will 
still  be — and  ought  still  to  be — inter- 
ested in  it;  there  are  many  voters 
whose  stand  it  has  already  deter- 
mined; but  it  will  not  have  much 
power  to  swing  doubtful  votes  from 
Cox  to  Harding. 

The  only  issue  in  sight  is  that  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  country,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  is  greatly  excited  over  it. 
It  is  more  or  less  doubtful  whether 
it  will  even  become  so  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  convinced  that  upon  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's handling  of  that  issue  turns  the 
whole  question  of  the  outcome  of  the 
contest.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  starts  out  with  so  great 
an  advantage  over  his  opponent  that 
nothing  he  may  do,  or  fail  to  do,  will 
make  any  difference  in  the  result. 
But  unless  he  does  start  out  with  so 
tremendous  an  advantage,  he  can  not 
afford  to  invite  that  steady  oozing 
out  of  strength  which  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  exhibition  of 
feebleness  on  the  one  issue  which  the 
platforms  and  the  nominations  have 


left  standing  between  the  parties. 
Such  an  exhibition  will  lose  him  votes 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  not  so  much 
because  men  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  League — though  that  will 
have  its  part — but  because  they  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  kind  of 
man  that  they  put  into  the  White 
House. 

The  Democratic  attack,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  League,  will  be  twofold ; 
it  will  have  reference  both  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future.  It  will  charge  the 
Republicans  with  having  wilfully, 
and  from  sordid  partisan  motives, 
taken  our  country  out  of  its  natural 
association  with  the  nations  with 
which  it  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  the  war;  and  it  will  declare 
that  only  by  the  election  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  can  that  association  be 
restored.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
Mr.  Harding  long  to  ignore  this  at- 
tack; and  in  meeting  it  he  can  not 
fall  back  upon  a  mere  reference  to 
the  platform.  The  platform  leaves 
the  party's  position  undefined.  While 
Mr.  Harding  may  not  feel  that  he 
has  the  power  to  speak  authorita- 
tively for  the  party,  he  certainly  has 
the  power  to  speak  authoritatively 
for  himself.  And  we  solemnly  be- 
lieve that  unless  he  does  so  he  is  lost ; 
for  he  will  alienate  thousands  of  vot- 
ers every  day  from  now  to  November 
2,  just  as  Mr.  Hughes  did  by  pursuing 
a  similar  ill-advised  policy  in  regard 
to  the  war  issue  in  the  campaign  of 
1916. 

One  way  is  clearly  open  by  which 
Mr.  Harding  can  beat  back  the  Demo- 
cratic attack  as  regards  the  past,  take 
away  almost  all  the  force  of  it  as  re- 
gards the  future,  and  yet  involve  him- 
self in  no  complications  within  his 
own  party.  To  throw  upon  President 
Wilson  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  treaty,  and  therefore  for 
that  separation  of  America  from  her 
allies  to  which  the  Democrats  are 
pointing  as  a  national  disgrace,  he 
has  only  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  Republicans  sincerely  desired  to 
put  the  treaty  into  effect  with  the 
Lodge  reservations ;  and  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  this  there  is  just 
one  thing  that  is  both  indispensable 
and  sufficient.  Senator  Harding  stood 
with  Senator  Lodge  throughout  the 
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treaty  contest ;  he  has  but  to  say  that 
he  stands  now  where  he  stood  then, 
and  the  job  is  done.  Let  him  plainly 
declare  that  if  elected  President  he 
will  submit  the  Versailles  treaty  to 
the  Senate  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  ratified  with  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations, and  the  whole  incubus  of 
the  treaty  muddle  is  lifted  from  his 
shoulders.  There  will  of  course  be 
those  who  will  prefer  the  Democratic 
position  on  the  League,  and  there  will 
be  those  who,  like  Borah  and  John- 
son, will  nurse  resentment  because 
the  League  was  not  thrown  over- 
board altogether.  But  everybody  will 
know  where  Mr.  Harding  stands ;  the 
main  burden  of  blame  for  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty  will  be  shifted  from  the 
Republicans  to  the  Democrats;  and 
the  charge  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Harding  will  mean  the  rejection  of 
the  Versailles  treaty  will  be  put  out 
of  court. 

Possibly  Mr.  Harding  has  in  mind 
some  other  way  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion. Possibly  there  is  some  better 
way  of  meeting  it.  The  one  thing  cer- 
tain is  that  to  meet  it  in  some  intelli- 
gible and  respectable  way  is  an  im- 
perative requirement  of  the  situation. 
The  Conventions,  by  their  action  or 
inaction,  by  the  character  of  their 
platforms  and  by  the  choice  of  their 
candidates,  have  given  to  the  treaty 
issue  a  curious  status.  It  has  grown 
into  unexpected  prominence  not 
through  an  intensification  of  its  own 
importance,  but  through  the  almost 
complete  failure  of  other  issues  to 
present  themselves  at  all.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  Mr.  Harding  might  have 
found  himself  quite  comfortable  with- 
out declaring  himself  on  the  treaty. 
As  it  is,  he  can  not  afford  to  be 
silent.  He  must  come  out,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  unassumingness  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  arrogance  has  been  refresh- 
ing; but  the  appetite  for  that  kind  of 
refreshment  has  very  well-defined 
limits.  The  people  may  be  turning 
with  relief  from  the  experience  of  a 
superman  to  the  prospect  of  a  mere 
man  in  the  Presidency ;  but  they  will 
not  long  rest  content  with  the  claims 
of  any  man  who  does  not  fairly  meas- 
ure up  to  their  notion  of  Presidential 
size. 


In  Time  of  Disillusion 

TN  the  time  of  disillusion,  call  on 
-*-  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  for 
many  persons  the  disillusion  has  been 
complete.  They  had  been  induced  to 
look  forward  too  trustingly  to  a  policy 
of  simple  justice  which  was  soon  to 
prevail  throughout  the  world.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  such  overconfidence. 
Even  before  the  European  war  well- 
meaning  but  overzealous  humani- 
tarians were  working  on  the  belief 
that  the  evils  of  society  could  be 
remedied  by  an  elaborate  machinery 
of  organization.  Starting  with  the 
premise  that  poverty  and  crime  were 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  false  eco- 
nomic system,  they  strove  to  cure  the 
ills  by  a  campaign  for  social  better- 
ment on  a  huge  scale,  ignoring  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual for  failure  or  degradation;  upon 
society  was  placed  the  entire  blame 
for  his  wretched  condition,  and  funds 
plus  organization  were  relied  upon  to 
set  the  poor  world  right. 

That  the  war  would  give  a  large 
and  dangerous  scope  to  mechanical 
perfectionists  was  clear.  In  a  pros- 
pectus issued  in  February,  1918,  the 
projectors  of  The  Weekly  Revieu 
touched  on  this  danger  as  follows: 

The  idea  is  steadily  gaining  that  the  magic  of 
governmental  machinery  will  of  itself  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Great  hopes  may,  it  is 
true,  be  justly  entertained  of  such  experiments 
in  international  polity  as  those  promised  by  the 
plan  of  disarmament,  a  league  of  nations,  inter- 
national courts,  international  police,  the  break- 
ing down  of  trade  barriers.  These  will  un- 
doubtedly have  the  backing  of  an  intense  de- 
sire to  put  speedily  into  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind, among  small  nations  as  well  as  among 
large,  such  peace  and  security  as  they  have 
never  enjoyed  before.  Here  is  the  promise  of 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  ideal  of 
human  brotherhood ;  but  we  must  guard  against 
bringing  it  to  naught  by  too  great  reliance  upon 
mere  mechanical  readjustments.  The  brother- 
hood of  man,  international  democracy,  can 
never  be  accomplished  by  legislative  fiat  alone 
— certainly  not  unless  the  nations  of  the  world 
become  standardized  to  a  calamitous  degree. 

Well,  the  war  is  over  and  the  League 
of  Nations  is  still  under  discussion. 
The  humanitarians  aforementioned, 
having  joined  the  radical  group,  are 
opposed  to  our  entering  the  League 
because  it  does  not  hold  forth  the 
promise  of  dispensing  simple  justice 
automatically;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  opposed  to  it  because,  in 
their  judgment,  the  President  prom- 
ises   too    much    in    this    direction. 


The  world  has  suffered  enormously 
through  America's  delay,  but  the  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  wholly  fruitless ; 
for  it  has  given  those  who  are  not 
blind  time  to  see  that  counsels  of 
perfection  are  still  futile. 

There  are  no  shortcuts  to  perfec- 
tion. The  League  of  Nations  itself, 
apart  from  being  hampered  by  our 
deadlock,  is  not  functioning  perfectly, 
as  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  in  such  a  terrible  crisis. 
Common  sense  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  discounted  the  high-flown  inter- 
national ambitions  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  past  two 
years.  Let  us  hope  that  common 
sense  has  not  produced  cynicism.  Our 
duties  to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  just  as  great  now  as  they 
were  before  mounting  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed. It  is  a  time  for  solid  plans 
which  shall  really  effect  what  they 
set  out  to  do.  The  League  is  at  our 
disposal,  and  will  no  doubt  work  great 
good  when  put  upon  an  effective  foun- 
dation. 

And  what  of  our  own  domestic 
crisis?  What  chance  is  there  for 
common  sense  to  give  comfort  after 
the  unrealized  opportunities  of  the 
two  political  conventions?  With  the 
chance  to  nominate  a  Hoover  and,  in 
the  other  party,  an  heir  to  President 
Wilson's  policies,  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  done.  What  a  person  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  wide  experience  and  known 
achievements  could  accomplish  if 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  Government, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  now.  We  are 
faced  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  narrower  lines.  The  chances 
are  that  we  shall  not  have  bold, 
original  policies  struck  out  by  the 
incoming  Executive,  nor  a  keen  sense 
exhibited  of  the  very  best  ways  in 
which  as  a  nation  we  can  serve  the 
world  at  large.  For  no  one  has  thus 
far  discovered  a  touch  of  genius  in 
either  candidate.  Yet  if  the  candi- 
dates are  uninspiring,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  America  in  no  greater 
degree  than  Europe  offers  uninter- 
rupted progress  for  a  new  broom. 
Mr.  Wilson  tried  a  new  broom  on  the 
labor  situation  by  promising  a  cer- 
tain group  of  workmen  that  though 
he  could  not  increase  their  wages  he 
could  promise  them  that  costs  of  liv- 
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ing  would  be  lowered.  We  know  the 
sequel. 

In  default  of  a  genius,  it  is  com- 
forting to  reflect  that  both  Harding 
and  Cox  are  possessed  of  genuine 
American  instincts  and  may  be 
counted  upon  to  focus  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  upon  the  various 
problems  as  they  arise.  It  would  be 
no  small  service.  America  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  compelled  of  a 
sudden  to  become  a  nation  of  political 
philosophers.  In  the  past  few  years 
she  has  been  forced  into  a  mass  of 
broad  political  ideas  by  a  relentless 
leader.  What  for  the  moment  she 
most  needs  is  some  relaxation  in 
which  to  assimilate  the  great  world 
experience  which  she  has  been 
through.  If  she  can  now  be  brought 
back  to  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the 
realities  in  the  issues  up  for  discus- 
sion, in  place  of  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness produced  by  ideas  and  poli- 
cies too  big  for  immediate  applica- 
tion, she  will  find  herself  again,  and 
the  world  will  find  her  a  helpful 
friend.  For  American  common  sense 
at  its  best  has  grown  out  of  traditions 
which  make  for  progress,  and  a  hu- 
manity based  upon  reason  and 
brotherly  spirit. 

Railroad  Wages 

TN  accordance  with  the  provisions 
•*-  of  the  Transportation  Act,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  before  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  and  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  now  anxiously  awaiting 
its  decision,  which  will  probably  be 
made  on  or  before  July  20  and  will 
affect  nearly  all  the  railroad  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  number- 
ing almost  2,000,000.  In  fixing  wages 
and  working  conditions  which  are 
just  and  reasonable,  the  Board  is  in- 
structed to  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  relevant  circumstances, 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar 
kinds  of  work  in  other  industries,  the 
relation  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living,  the  hazards  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  training  and  skill  required, 
the  degree  of  responsibility,  the  char- 
acter and  regularity  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  inequalities  resulting  from 
previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  hearings,  that  the  spokes- 
men of  the  unions  brushed  aside  most 
of  these  considerations,  and  all  refer- 
ence to  cost,  as  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  rested  their  case 
upon  a  single  argument — the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  living  wage.  For- 
tified by  statistics  of  wages  and  cost 
of  living,  index  numbers  and  family 
budgets,  they  demanded  a  basic  mini- 
mum wage  sufficient  to  give  the  com- 
mon laborer  and  his  family  the  neces- 
saries and  some  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  with  differential  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  greater  skill,  experience,  and 
responsibility.  Mr.  W.  N.  Doak,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Manion, 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegra- 
phers, said  that  $6  a  day  for  26  days 
a  month,  or  about  $1,800  per  year, 
was  the  least  possible  living  wage 
that  a  man  should  be  expected  to  work 
for;  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Jewell,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  case  for  the  federated 
crafts,  said  that  no  decision  would  be 
just  and  reasonable  which  did  not 
establish  a  basic  minimum  wage  of 
$2,500  per  year  for  common  labor 
working  8  hours  a  day. 

All  the  crafts  had  demands  of  their 
own.  The  United  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  pre- 
sented a  scale  varying  from  65  cents 
an  hour  for  ordinary  sectionmen,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  up  to 
$270  a  month  for  general  bridge  and 
building  foremen.  The  Switchmen's 
Union  demanded  from  $7.25  per  day 
to  $8.20  per  night.  The  firemen  asked 
from  $6.50  to  $7.20  per  100  miles  or 
per  day;  the  baggagemen,  $160  to 
$178  per  month;  the  passenger  con- 
ductors, $225  per  26-day  month;  the 
locomotive  engineers,  from  8  cents  to 
10.26  cents  per  mile,  or  from  $8  to 
$10.26  per  day.  Evidently,  a  process 
of  wage  equalization  is  going  on,  for 
the  conductors  and  engineers,  long 
the  aristocracy  of  railroad  employees, 
are  relatively  moderate  in  their  de- 
mands, while -the  sectionmen,  usually 
foreigners,  who  received  an  average 
of  15  cents  an  hour  before  the  war, 
and  38  cents  in  October,  1919,  are  de- 
manding an  increase  of  80  per  cent, 
over  present  rates  and  330  per  cent, 
over  pre-war  rates.    Of  course,  they 


are  all  asking  more  than  they  expect 
to  receive,  and  expecting  more  than 
the  Labor  Board  is  likely  to  award. 
Realizing,  too,  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining a  full  and  final  decision  at 
once,  and  in  view  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion and  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
men,  the  leaders  have  asked  for  a  par- 
tial award  providing  an  immediate  in- 
crease to  each  employee  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  18  cents  an  hour. 

Unquestionably,  a  large  portion  of 
the  railroad  employees,  in  common 
with  many  other  classes  of  wage 
earners  and  nearly  all  salaried  people, 
have  suffered  hardships  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  during  which  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  faster 
than  their  income.  As  a  class,  how- 
ever, they  have  suffered  less  than 
others;  for,  in  a  period  in  which  the 
cost  of  living  increased  about  100  per 
cent.,  their  average  wages  increased 
about  95  per  cent.  True,  an  average 
like  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
as  the  wages  of  different  classes  of 
employees  have  increased  unequally. 
The  sectionmen's  wages,  for  example, 
increased  116  per  cent,  from  1915  to 
1919  and  the  shop  employees  113  per 
cent.,  while  wages  for  passenger  con- 
ductors increased  but  45  per  cent,  and 
for  switchmen  55  per  cent.  However, 
there  are  now  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing fall  in  prices ;  but  this  makes  the 
men  all  the  more  eager  for  a  speedy 
and  favorable  decision,  and  thinly 
veiled  threats  are  made  of  a  general 
railroad  strike  which  would  paralyze 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  put 
millions  of  laborers  out  of  work  and 
indefinitely  retard  the  readjustment 
which  the  country  at  large  so  earn- 
estly desires. 

As  to  the  interests  of  the  carriers, 
whose  net  operating  income,  long 
dwindling,  has  lately  been  trans- 
formed into  a  deficit,  the  federated 
crafts  seem  entirely  unconcerned. 
And  as  to  the  financial  stringency, 
the  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  the  con- 
gestion of  all  classes  of  freight,  the 
marketing  of  the  crop  and  the  threat- 
ened coal  famine — Providence  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
care  for  those  things.  The  billion  or 
more  of  dollars  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  men  must  be 
forthcoming,    that    justice    may    be 
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done,  at  whatever  cost.  Thus  justice, 
usually  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  har- 
mony of  interests,  is  conceived  in 
terms  of  the  interests  of  a  single 
group  camouflaged  under  the  colors 
of  the  "living  wage."  Mr.  Timothy 
Shea,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Engineers,  puts  the 
case  in  a  nutshell  thus : 

We  contend  that  the  question  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  granting  the  just  demands 
of  the  employees  is.  entirely  immaterial  in  this 
present  controversy  and  should  not  be  at  all 
considered  by  this  board.  The  justice  of  the 
demands,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  argument 
and  determination,  but  when  once  any  demand 
is  adjudicated  to  be  just,  it  should  by  right  be 
granted  regardless  of  cost. 

This  and  similar  statements  of  the 
union  leaders,  so  palpably  absurd 
when  applied  to  private  employers, 
show  that  the  federated  crafts  as- 
sume that  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  employees  of  the  public,  and 
that  their  demands,  if  granted,  will 
be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
whose  ability  to  pay  is  thought  to  be 
unlimited.  Mr.  Shepard,  speaking  for 
all  the  organizations  of  the  relation 
between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living, 
said:  "If  the  Board  fixes  that  first, 
then  all  these  other  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  the  people  that  want 
to  know  about  that."  Even  so.  The 
Railroad  Labor  Board  fixes  wages; 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fixes  rates;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  to  the  carriers  a 
fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their 
property;  and  the  American  people, 
out  of  its  "bottomless  purse,"  foots 
the  bill. 

The  position  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, therefore,  is  clear,  and  the 
character  and  effect  of  their  demands. 
Justice,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  is 
giving  them  what  they  ask,  regard- 
less of  cost  to  the  public.  If  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carriers,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  public,  finds  the  de- 
mands just  and  reasonable  and  fair 
to  all  concerned,  they  will  allow  them 
and  the  public  will  pay  the  bill.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  awards 
something  less  than  has  been  de- 
manded, and  the  railwaymen  strike, 
they  will  be  striking  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 


Removing  the  Mask 
of  the  Blockade 

/~\N  July  7th  the  Department  of 
^  State  issued  its  long-expected  an- 
nouncement of  policy  in  regard  to 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia.  This  pol- 
icy may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  restrictions  which  have  here- 
tofore stood  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
communication  with  Soviet  Russia 
are  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  pertain  to  the  shipment 
of  materials  susceptible  of  immediate 
use  for  war  purposes.  Political  rec- 
ognition, present  or  future,  of  any 
Russian  authority  exercising  or 
claiming  to  exercise  governmental 
functions,  is  neither  granted  nor  im- 
plied by  this  action.  In  connection 
with  this  the  Department  emphasizes 
that  individuals  or  corporations  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
trade  with  Russia  will  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  at  their  own 
risk.  Our  Government  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  assisting  or  pro- 
tecting them,  and  the  action  taken 
in  no  wise  constitutes  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  industrial  or  commer- 
cial concessions  granted  by  any  exist- 
ing Russian  authority.  Furthermore, 
American  citizens  are  warned  against 
risks  incident  to  the  acceptance  of 
commodities  or  other  values  the  title 
to  which  may  later  be  brought  into 
question. 

The  policy  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  sane  and  sagaci- 
ous. The  so-called  blockade  has  fur- 
nished a  useful  talking-point  for  Bol- 
shevist sympathizers,  who  have  been 
wont  to  make  it  the  excuse  for  the 
economic  failure  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  allege  that  but  for 
the  restrictions  on  trade  the  Soviet 
authorities  would  have  reconstructed 
industry  and  resumed  production. 
The  removal  of  restrictions  will  show 
that  the  real  blockade  is  the  internal 
one. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
removal  of  trade  restrictions  will  re- 
sult in  any  considerable  amount  of 
trade.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
not  at  its  disposal  any  large  stocks  of 
goods   for  export,  the  propagandist 


statements  of  Krasin  and  others  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Break- 
down of  transportation,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  vast  mass  of  peasants, 
who,  fearing  forcible  Red  Guard 
requisitions,  have  cut  down  their  pro- 
duction to  the  limit  of  their  own 
needs  and  have  concealed  their  sup- 
plies, prevent  the  accumulation  of 
any  such  stocks  in  the  near  future. 
Real  trade  with  Russia  can  begin  only 
when  production  has  started  again, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  this  while  the 
country  lies  helpless  under  the  heel  of 
Bolshevik  incompetence  and  tyranny. 
All  indications,  however,  point  to 
great  changes  in  this  regard  in  the 
not  distant  future,  changes  that  will 
make  possible  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital  and  enterprise  under 
legitimate  and  honorable  conditions 
for  assisting  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. In  this  work,  and  especially 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  railway  trans- 
portation, America  should  play  a 
large  part,  and  the  policy  announced 
by  the  State  Department  should  con- 
duce to  this  end. 

One  point,  unfortunately,  is  left 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  that  is  the 
connotation  of  "materials  susceptible 
of  immediate  use  for  war  purposes." 
Does  this  include  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  ?  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  one  thing  most  desired 
by  the  Soviet  Government  is  locomo- 
tives, and  that  the  immediate  use  to 
which  they  would  be  put  would  be 
military,  but  every  argument  will 
be  employed  to  prove  such  railway 
equipment  non-contraband.  The  De- 
partment of  State  must  render  a  de- 
cision on  this  point  at  once,  and  upon 
this  decision  may  depend  the  future 
of  Eastern  Europe. 
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Popular   Government   and   the 
Nominating  Convention 


lyTEVER  before  has  it  been  so  clear 
-1-*  how  nearly  negligible. is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  American 
citizen  upon  his  government.  What 
are  the  facts?  It  has  been  borne  in 
upon  the  thoughtful  American  that 
for  the  selection  of  the  nation's  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  most  powerful  ruler 
in  the  world,  the  machinery  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  now  all  but  im- 
possible to  secure  the  nomination  of  a 
citizen  of  the  people's  choice.  In  the 
case  of  the  usually  dominant  party, 
three  times  in  succession  the  will  of 
the  people  has  been  flouted  through 
a  clever  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  the  party  bosses.  In  the 
present  year  both  conventions  have 
been  largely  managed  by  sick  bosses, 
each  working  from  his  remote  posi- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the 
telephone. 

Once  the  President  is  elected,  the 
Constitution  offers  no  effective  means 
of  ridding  the  country  of  an  autocrat 
and  tyrant  until  his  term  of  office  has 
expired,  provided  only  that  he  dis- 
semble his  purpose  and  build  up  about 
him  an  official  press  agency  of  suffi- 
cient power. 

In  the  British  Empire,  classified 
not  as  a  republic  but  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  having  at  least 
the  trappings  of  such  a  government,  a 
Prime  Minister  whose  policies  do  not 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  country 
is  promptly  thrown  out  of  office  by 
majority  vote  of  the  legislative  body. 
No  such  recourse  is  open  to  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  republics,  where 
the  only  safeguard  provided  by  the 
Constitution  is  impeachment,  now 
recognized  as  a  wholly  impracticable 
remedy.  No  efficient  remedy  for  this 
condition  has  been  urged  and  widely 
advocated,  hence  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  selecting  the  right  man 
for  the  office. 

Reform  of  the  machinery  of  nom- 
inating conventions  is  easy  to  suggest 
but  difficult  to  secure,  and  the  most 
disheartening  aspect  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation is  that,  apparently  with  a 
rather  general  agreement  as  to  the 


facts,  no  strong  reaction  is  taking 
place  either  among  the  people  gen- 
erally or  among  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  study  the  problems  of 
government.  After  the  conventions 
the  demand  for  party  harmony  is  so 
strong  as  to  quiet  protests  concern- 
ing the  methods  employed. 

Of  the  two  great  parties,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  difficulties  are  in  most 
respects  identical.  Of  foremost  im- 
portance are  the  recognition  of  the 
President  as  the  head  of  his  party  and 
the  growing  feeling  that  a  second 
term  is  necessary  in  order  to  indicate 
public  endorsement  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  power  of  continuing  him- 
self in  office  through  patronage  in  de- 
termining appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  convention  offers  a  temptation 
which  few  politicians  can  resist. 
Three  other  vicious  practices  com- 
mon to  both  of  the  great  parties  must 
be  eradicated  before  the  people's  will 
can  in  any  proper  sense  be  exercised 
at  party  conventions,  and  from  the 
Republican  party  a  fourth  must  be 
removed.  All  these  practices  have 
this  in  common  that  they  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  bosses  large  trad- 
able blocks  of  delegates,  usually  suffi- 
cient through  skillful  manipulation  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  a  pliable 
candidate  after  the  nomination  of  a 
popular  one  has  been  effectively 
blocked. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  of  these 
assets  of  the  party  managers  is  the 
custom  of  putting  in  nomination  the 
so-called  "favorite  sons,"  who  with- 
out the  bosses  could  have  little  chance 
of  winning,  but  who  supply  a  thinly 
disguised  method  of  holding  at  their 
disposal  the  delegates  from  the  States 
represented.  There  is  thus  prevented 
a  proper  commitment  of  these  dele- 
gates in  advance  corresponding  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  districts  repre- 
sented. In  the  recent  Republican  con- 
vention nine  favorite  sons  (Harding 
with  39  delegates,  Sproul  with  76, 
Butler  with  68,  Coolidge  with  28, 
LaFollette  with  24.  Prichard  with  21, 
Sutherland  with  16,  Poindexter  with 


14,  and  DuPont  with  6)  together 
held  on  the  first  ballot  292  delegates, 
or  considerably  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all,  and  172  of  these  were  from 
the  "rotten  boroughs"  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  system  of  State  primaries  had 
already  made  large  inroads  into  the 
holdings  of  these  States.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  San  Francisco 
eleven  candidates,  with  an  average 
of  35  delegates  each,  held  up  on  the 
first  ballot  no  less  than  388  delegates, 
or  more  than  a  third  of  all. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation  a  citizen  should  first  be  able 
to  secure  strong  support  outside  his 
own  State,  and  for  this  the  party 
primary  supplies  the  opportunity. 
Any  other  assumption  is  fundament- 
ally absurd.  Where  would  Butler, 
LaFollette,  Poindexter,  or  Harding 
have  been  if  this  requirement  had 
been  in  force?  The  lack  of  support 
for  these  candidates  outside  their 
own  States  had  fortunately  been  re- 
vealed not  only  in  the  primaries  but 
even  more  clearly  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  nation-wide  straw  ballot 
conducted  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
by  the  Literary  Digest.  So  far  as  the 
results  have  been  classified  and  pub- 
lished, the  Republican  vote  for  each 
of  the  candidates  entering  into  this 
poll,  was  (in  thousands)  as  follows: 
National  candidates:  Wood  216, 
Johnson  168,  Hoover  105,  Lowden 
93,  Hughes  42;  Favorite  sons: 
Harding  29,  Coolidge  23,  Taft  21, 
LaFollette  11,  and  Butler,  Poindexter, 
and  DuPont  with  too  few  to  be  even 
noted. 

Hardly  less  serious  as  an  evil  to  be 
met  is  the  segregation  within  South- 
ern New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey  of  the 
great  industrial  communities  of  the 
country,  within  which  the  mass  of  the 
voters  represent  a  low  order  of  in- 
telligence, and  are  further  handi- 
capped by  foreign  traditions  and 
alien  speech.  These  "rotten  bor- 
oughs," though  they  easily  submit  to 
boss  rule,  yet  control  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  body  of  dele- 
gates in  the  convention.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  danger  can  be 
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met  except  by  thorough  education  in 
Americanism,  protected  by  rigorous 
immigration  laws  rigidly  enforced. 

The  third  of  the  great  evils  com- 
mon to  both  of  the  party  conventions 
is  the  order  of  procedure,  skillfully 
planned  to  wear  out  the  delegates  in 
the  heated  summer  atmosphere.    No 
sound  reason  can  be  brought  forward 
why  the  platform  in  proper  shape  for 
presentation  to  the  convention  should 
not  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  instead  of  having  the  body 
of  delegates  and  twelve  to  thirteen 
thousand  spectators  wait  in  suspense 
in  the  heated  auditorium  as  matters 
are  being  threshed  out  in  committee. 
It  is  hardly  less  important  to  dispense 
with  the  long  nominating  and  sec- 
onding   speeches,    which    were    ex- 
tended at  the  recent  San  Francisco 
convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  no  less  than  fourteen  candidates. 
That  the  choice  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
should  be  left  for  decision  to  the  re- 
actions produced  by  perfervid  oratory, 
often  so  false  and  nauseating  through 
its  exaltation  of  weak  or  base  char- 
acters as  to  make  the  gorge  rise,  is 
abhorrent  to  every  true  citizen  of  the 
Republic.     This  eruption  of  oratory, 
following    upon    the    long    keynote 
speech  and  the  reading  of  the  plat- 
form, coupled  with  night  harangues 
between  sessions,  leaves  the  delegates 
wilted  and  in  a  condition  to  welcome 
any   arrangement   which   will   bring 
matters  to  an  end.    There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  psychological  con- 
dition of  the  delegates,  due  to  their 
exhaustion,    receives    adequate    con- 
sideration by  those  in  control.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  convention 
should  as  its  regular  business  do  other 
than    this:    consider    the    platform 
already    prepared,     listen    to    brief 
nominating   speeches    for   a   strictly 
limited    number    of    national    candi- 
dates— sans  "favorite  sons"  and  sans 
"dark  horses" — and  proceed  at  once 
to  balloting. 

The  Republican  party  has  still 
further  to  contend  with  a  heritage 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  delegations  from 
the  "solid  South,"  which  include  no 
less  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  dele- 
gates in  the  convention,  though  rep- 
resenting a  Republican  voting  popu- 


lation which  is  ridiculously  small. 
Whenever  the  Republican  party  is  in 
control  of  the  Government  these  dele- 
gates, who  are  largely  negroes,  may 
to  a  very  large  extent  be  selected  by 
the  Executive  on  the  basis  of  patron- 
age. In  the  other  event  they  still 
offer  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the 
corrupt  use  of  money;  they  consti- 
tute the  material  for  the  operation 
of  the  "steam  roller,"  and  are  gen- 
erally shiftable  at  the  will  of  the 
bosses.  This  evil  has  become  such 
a  public  scandal  that  at  the  close  of 
the  recent  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago  a  measure  was  adopted  which 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  adjust  the 
representation  of  the  Southern  States 
in  future  conventions  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Republican  votes  of  these 
States  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion. For  one  to  believe  that  this 
reform  will  be  carried  out  effectively 
depends  very  largely  on  whether  one 
is  optimist  enough  to  trust  that  a 
body  constituted  as  is  the  Republican 
National  Committee  will  give  up  any 
considerable  part  of  its  power  with- 
out securing  a  compensating  advan- 
tage in  some  other  quarter.  We 
may  be  hopeful  without  being  over- 
sanguine. 

There  has  been  heard  of  late  much 
denunciation  of  the  direct  primary 
as  a  failure,  and  this  denunciation  has 
been  loudest  from  the  conservative 
type  of  politician.  Its  failure  was 
certain  when  it  was  determined  that 
delegates  should  not  be  committed  to 
any  candidate,  for  delegates  not  com- 
mitted may  be  regarded  as  pawns 
in  the  convention.  Experience  has 
further  shown  that  instruction  of 
delegates  must  be  in  units  smaller 
than  States,  and  this  is  the  practical 
method  of  voting  in  a  convention.  If 
a  common  primary  day  can  be  found 
for  all  the  States,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  be,  the 
large  expense  incident  to  publicity  for 
the  various  candidates  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  many  advantages  of 
the  primary  in  permitting  corrections 
of  the  present  evils  of  the  nominating 
methods  have  already  been  pointed 
out  and  need  not  be  summarized 
here. 

William  Herbert  Hobbs 


Hungary  the  Outcast 

SINCE  June  20,  Hungary  is  supposed 
to  have  been  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  No 
trains  cross  her  frontiers,  the  Danube 
flows  unburdened  through  her  plains,  the 
wires  yield  no  messages  from  abroad, 
the  foreign  mail  is  amassing  in  the  post- 
offices  of  surrounding  countries,  badly 
needed  imports — coal  and  raw  materials 
for  her  industries— are  detained,  and 
foodstuffs  are  rotting  at  railway  sta- 
tions outside  her  territory.  Hungary  is 
as  a  leper  among  the  nations,  cast  out 
and  forsaken  at  the  bidding  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
which  does  not  isolate  her  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  to 
cure  her  of  it  through  the  sense  of  her 
utter  abandonment. 

The  attempt  is  a  novel  experiment  in 
international  sanitation.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation,  in  its  mani- 
festo "to  the  workers  of  all  countries," 
is  overmodest  in  giving  the  honor  of 
the  innovation  to  "the  ruling  class"  which 
used  the  economic  boycott  "to  crush  the 
Russian  labor  movement."  The  boycott 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  a  measure  of  hygienic 
self-defense  against  the  threatened  dis- 
semination of  the  Bolshevist  infection, 
and  not  a  disinterested  attempt  to  cure 
the  Russian  people  of  its  disease.  The 
action  of  the  International  Federation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bold  treatment  by 
organized  labor  of  a  nation's  internal  dis- 
order, uncalled  for  by  any  danger  of  its 
malady  proving  contagious  to  others.  It 
intends  to  prescribe  to  Hungary  a  differ- 
ent diet,  and  calls  up  all  the  forces  of 
which  it  has  control  to  compel  the  recal- 
citrant patient  into  obedience. 

The  project  would  have  great  claim  on 
the  moral  support  of  multitudes  in  every 
democratic  nation  if  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  could  convince  them  that  their 
diagnosis  was  accurate  and  that  they 
possess  the  means  of  applying  the  cure 
with  any  chance  of  success.  As  to  the 
first  question  serious  doubt  is  amply 
justified.  A  delegation  sent  to  Hungary 
by  the  British  Labor  Party  returned,  it 
is  true,  with  harassing  tales  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  White  Ter- 
ror. But  who  were  its  informants?  The 
same  people,  no  doubt,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  spreading  the  indictment 
against  Horthy's  Government.  In  the  of- 
ficial British  "Report  on  alleged  existence 
of  'White  Terror'  in  Hungary"  is  in- 
cluded a  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  E. 
Troubridge  in  which  he  says,  "It  was 
difficult  in  Hungary  itself  to  establish 
facts  connected  with  the  murder  of  the 
adherents  of  Bela  Kun,  so  many  of  my 
informants  being  people  whose  interest 
it  was  to  exaggerate."  That  must  be  the 
reason  why  the  British  Labor  delegates 
collected    the    material    for    their    "im- 
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pressive  indictment"  among  the  refugees 
from  Hungary  in  Vienna.  It  is  from  the 
New  York  Call,  above  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  radicals  as  an  authority  on  these 
matters,  that  we  derive  this  information. 
The  same  paper  states  that  it  took 
Colonel  Wedgwood  and  his  comrades  only 
three  days  to  compile  it,  a  performance 
of  such  phenomenal  rapidity  that  the 
question  seems  justified,  whether  the 
"collecting"  was  perhaps  a  mere  reading 
of  the  cut-and-dried  agitation  stuff  ready 
for  export,  to  which  "Examiner,"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Weekly  Review  sup- 
plied a  well-documented  commentary. 
Another  source  of  information  ex- 
pressly referred  to  by  Edo  Fimmen,  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Federation, 
in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  is  of 
equally  doubtful  value:  a  report  of  the 
Rumanian  Generalissimo  on  conditions 
found  by  him  in  the  police  prisons  and 
hospitals  of  Budapest.  To  quote  as  an  au- 
thority for  the  alleged  White  Terror  the 
man  who  can  best  palliate  his  own  crimes 
against  Hungary  by  blackening  his  vic- 
tim betrays  either  a  dangerous  naivete 
or  a  tendency  to  believe  anything  that 
helps  to  confirm  a  preconceived  verdict. 
That  tendency  is  only  too  apparent  in 
the  radical  press.  For  the  formation  of 
an  impartial  judgment  the  accused  party 
should  also  be  given  a  hearing.  But  the 
Nation,  for  example,  which  will  print 
any  matter  compromising  Horthy's  Gov- 
ernment, withholds  from  its  readers  all 
evidence  for  the  defense.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  question  of  the  concentration 
camps.  "At  the  beginning  of  this  year," 
says  the  manifesto  of  the  Federation, 
printed  in  full  by  the  Nation,  "there  were 
in  the  concentration  camps:  at  Haj- 
masker,  9,000  men  and  women ;  at  Csepel, 
4,000;  at  Zalavgorszag,  2,400;  at  Eger, 
2,000 ;  at  Coglod,  3,000 ;  and  at  Homaron 
Sandborg,  2,000  men  and  women."  This 
statement  was  at  once  overtaken  by  an 
emphatic  denial  by  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister, President  Simonyi,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Assembly:  "In  the 
Hajmasker  camp,"  he  declared,  "the  num- 
ber of  interned  on  March  15  was  1,877; 
no  other  internment  camp  existed  at  the 
time.  The  number  of  interned  in  the 
only  camp  now  in  use,  that  of  Zalavgors- 
zag, is  2,411."  We  do  not  profess  an  ab- 
solute belief  in  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. But  we  do  confess  our  inability 
to  see  why  greater  faith  should  be  due  to 
the  data  supplied  by  anonymous  refugees 
in  Vienna,  where  it  is  impossible  either 
to  verify  or  refute  the  far-traveled 
stories,  than  to  the  official  evidence  of  a 
Government  Minister,  who,  if  he  perverts 
the  truth,  can  immediately  be  pinned 
down  as  a  clumsy  liar.  That  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Hungary 
even  the  Government  does  not  deny.  But 
they  who  infected  her  with  the  germs  of 
disease  are  those  same  Communists  who 


now  invite  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  experiment  on  the  Hungarian 
guinea  pig  with  the  novel  cure  of  an  in- 
ternational boycott. 

But  at  this  moment  the  question  of 
most  active  interest  is  whether  the  boy- 
cott is  justified,  not  by  the  guilt  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  but  by  its 
chances  of  success.  Heavy  odds  are 
against  it.  The  international  postal 
service  is  regulated  by  the  Post  Conven- 
tion of  Bern,  and  that  between  Hungary 
and  Austria  by  a  special  agreement  under 
which  the  two  contracting  parties  pledge 
themselves  to  secure  an  uninterrupted 
communication.  The  employees,  there- 
fore, are  subject  to  legal  restriction  on 
the  right  to  strike.  Their  refusal  to 
handle  any  matter  for  Hungary  will 
bring  the  unions  to  which  they  belong 
into  conflict  with  the  Governments,  and 
hamper  their  participation  in  the  boy- 
cott; if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  respect 
the  law  rather  than  the  orders  from  Am- 
sterdam, as  the  Christian  Social  trade 
unions  of  Austria  are  actually  doing,  a 
breach  is  made  in  the  encircling  ring. 
Other  gaps,  we  are  informed,  are  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  the  organizations  in 
Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia 
to  join  the  movement,  while  those  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  are  reported  to 
be  maintaining  an  expectant  attitude. 
If  this  information  is  correct,  the  Trade 
Unions'  International  Federation  is  fight- 
ing a  lost  battle.  A  breakdown  of  its 
solidarity  at  the  very  trial  of  its  strength 
will  harm  the  Federation  far  more 
than  the  boycott  can  benefit  the  workers 
of  Hungary.  For  a  partial  boycott  will 
reduce  the  Hungarians  to  privations  only, 
which  they  will  bravely  and  defiantly 
bear,  backed  by  the  satisfaction  of  frus- 
trating the  enemy's  attempt.  The  "thou- 
sands of  comrades,"  whose  "life  and  lib- 
erty" the  boycott  is  meant  to  save,  form 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  According  to  the  official  statis- 
tics of  the  year  1913,  there  were  in 
Hungary  391,460  industrial  workmen  and 
miners  out  of  a  population  of  11,000,000; 
and  of  these,  96,691,  or  25  per  cent.,  lived 
in  Budapest.  Hungary  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  there  is  little  or  no  sympa- 
thy between  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  the  town  workmen,  who,  under  Bela 
Kun,  made  the  revolution.  This  inter- 
national attempt  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  a  minority  in  Hungary  by  threaten- 
ing to  starve  the  entire  nation  will  make 
the  majority  more  determined  to  hold 
out  with  the  little  they  can  get  rather 
than  give  that  minority  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  victory.  And  a  failure  of  the 
boycott  will  mean  for  the  Hungarian 
comrades  aggravation  of  hardships.  For 
if  it  is  true,  as  Edo  Fimmen  asserts, 
that  it  is  not  without  their  consent  that 
the  boycott  is  being  used  against  their 
country,  the  sufferings  it  causes  to  the 
millions  will  be  wreaked  upon  the  thou- 


sands for  whose  sake  it  was  called.  Bela 
Kun's  reign  of  terror  had  its  natural  re- 
action in  deeds  of  revenge  styled  by  the 
Socialists  the  "White  Terror  of  Horthy." 
But  the  International  Federation  will  be 
responsible  for  a  recrudescence  of  civil 
war  in  Hungary  if  it  calls  a  boycott 
without  the  strength  to  secure  its  abso- 
lute success. 

What  will  constitute  a  success  in  the 
eyes  of  the  boycott  leaders?  The  mani- 
festo speaks  of  "ending  the  bloody 
regime  of  the  Hungarian  Government," 
a  pretty  vague  phrase,  which  may  mean 
either  resignation  of  that  Government 
or  an  undertaking  on  its  part  that  it 
shall  revise  its  treatment  of  suspects. 
But  since  the  Government  denies  the 
existence  of  a  white  terror,  it  will  never 
stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  a  promise  im- 
plying an  admission  of  complicity.  Its 
overthrow,  then,  must  be  the  aim;  and 
of  the  new  Government  certain  guaran- 
tees must  be  obtained  before  the  boy- 
cott can  be  safely  raised.  Edo  Fimmen 
formulated  the  minimum  of  these  de- 
mands, which  by  their  tameness  rather 
refute  than  confirm  the  Federation's 
charge  of  a  "bloody  regime":  (1)  Se- 
curity that  political  crimes  shall  be 
treated  as  such;  (2)  release  of  political 
prisoners;  (3)  a  clearly  defined  formula- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  political  crime 
liable  to  prosecution. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  conditions 
to  the  doctrine,  universally  accepted  be- 
fore the  war,  of  the  sovereign  state  itself 
alone  the  judge  of  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  its  policy,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
That  doctrine,  however  it  might  be  criti- 
cized in  theory,  has  the  supreme  merit  of 
being,  in  practice,  a  safeguard  against 
international  friction.  Interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  country  is  now, 
however,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  inter- 
national organization,  widely  regarded  as 
a  feasible  act  of  international  justice  in 
the  case  of  a  Government  convicted  of 
abuses  that  cry  to  heaven  for  redress. 
But  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  to  interfere  should  not  commit 
the  wrong  of  applying  it  in  a  partial 
spirit.  The  Federation  leaders  accuse 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  of  having  neglected  its  duty 
towards  Hungary:  "it  either  will  not  or 
can  not  exercise  pressure  on  the  Hun- 
garian Government,"  they  say  in  their 
manifesto.  If  it  can  not,  it  is  wise  not 
to  will  it;  if  it  will  not,  its  unwillingness 
must  spring  either  from  disbelief  in 
the  alleged  White  Terror  or  from  a  fear 
lest  action  in  Hungary's  case  should  com- 
mit it,  in  a  world  full  of  similar  abuses, 
to  interference  in  more  cases  than  it 
could  handle  in  its  incipient  stage  of  or- 
ganization. The  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  is  not  withheld 
from  action  by  any  such  scruples.  The 
demands  as  formulated  by  Edo  Fimmen 
might  without  a  single  change,  and  with 
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infinitely  more  right,  be  addressed  to 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow.  An 
action  starting  from  the  assumption  that 
crimes  of  which  proletarians  are  the  vic- 
tims cease  to  be  crimes  when  committed 
in  the  name  of  the  proletariat,  carries 
its  own  condemnation.  This  disregard 
of  the  most  primitive  logic  is  the  chief 
element  of  weakness  in  the  Federation's 
boycott  movement.  "If  international 
labor,"  says  the  Nation,  "can  isolate  Hun- 
gary, international  labor  can  prevent 
war."  But  the  present  experience  gives 
one  reason  to  fear  that  this  preventive 
capacity,  which  the  boycott  is  to  demon- 
strate on  the  tortured  body  of  Hungary, 
will  be  of  no  avail  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  imperialist  lions  who  disguise 
themselves  in  proletarian  asses'  skins. 
Of  course,  the  victorious  armies  of 
Trotsky  are  not  waging  war;  they  are 
the  harbingers  of  universal  peace;  and 
the  nations  which  are  so  benighted  as 
to  oppose  their  onset  will  atone  for 
their  stubborn  ignorance  with  the  ana- 
thema of  International  Labor.  It  is 
usurping  the  power  which  the  Church 
claimed  for  itself  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Edo  Fimmen  is  the  Amsterdam 
Nuncio  of  Pope  Lenin.  History  has 
recorded  the  endless  wars  fought,  under 
the  blessings  of  the  Church,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  on  earth,  and  his- 
tory will  continue  the  doleful  record  if 
Labor,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Moscow 
pope,  arrogates  the  role  of  arbiter 
nationum. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 

Correspondence 

Man's  Sojourn  Here 
on  Earth 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  enjoyed  your  editorial  on  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes's  speech  at  Princeton.  Evi- 
dently it  has  been  a  good  while  since 
Geddes  attended  a  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  he  would  recall 
that  that  doleful  view  of  man's  sojourn 
here  on  earth  has  been  held  by  others  in 
the  distant  past. 

In  looking  over  this  week's  crop  report 
from  the  West  I  find  the  farmers  are 
complaining  of  overflows  and  standing 
water;  rains  washing  out  the  seed;  ex- 
cessive rains  drowning  out  the  crops; 
local  hail  storms  damaging  the  crops; 
fields  too  wet  and  cold  to  risk  planting; 
many  farmers  compelled  to  plant  cotton 
twice  before  securing  a  satisfactory 
stand;  others  becoming  discouraged,  and, 
instead  of  replanting  cotton,  planting 
"catch"  crops,  corn,  sorghum,  cow-peas, 
peanuts,  millet,  soy  beans,  etc.;  in  some 
sections  peaches  being  killed  by  Easter 
freeze;  and  some  sections  complaining  of 


lack  of  moisture.  Some  crops  are  also 
reported  as  suffering  from  Hessian  fly, 
rust,  chinch  bug,  cut  worm,  and  boll  wee- 
vil, while  everywhere  complaint  is  made 
Df  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor. 

One  wonders  why  crops  grow  at  all  and 
why  the  agriculturalist  persists  in  his 
ceaseless  struggle  with  nature.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past,  however,  indicates  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

F. 

New  York,  June  27 

Why  the  U.  S.  Should  Be  in 
the  Society  of  Nations 

[The  author  of  this  letter  began  his  public 
career  as  the  private  secretary  of  Gambetta; 
he  has  served  several  times  as  Deputy,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  best-known  publicists  of 
France.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

I  have  read,  over  and  over  again, 
Washington's  testament,  and  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
But  Washington  was  a  man,  a  great 
man,  of  his  time;  Monroe  was  a  man  of 
his  time,  and  we  are  men  of  our  time. 
And  the  times  have  completely  changed. 
Washington  wrote  his  testament  for  a 
young,  very  young,  republic ;  he  believed, 
and  was  right,  that  the  United  States 
were  bound  to  employ  the  whole  of  their 
strength  for  interior  development — just 
as  you  do  not  allow  an  infant  to  go  out 
of  the  garden  and  to  ramble  about  the 
country. 

Monroe's  preoccupation  was  that  Eu- 
rope should  not  meddle  in  American  af- 
fairs. And  he,  too,  was  right.  When 
Seward  sent  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
out  of  Mexico,  he  was  right.  In  due 
reciprocity,  America  decided  to  keep  out 
of  European  affairs. 

But  in  Washington's  time  and  in  Mon- 
roe's time,  America  was  very  far  off 
from  Europe,  nearly  as  far  as  in  the 
days  of  Christopher  Columbus.  It  took 
two  or  three  weeks  to  go  over  from  one 
continent  to  another.  Now  America  is 
very  near  to  Europe.  The  distances  are 
not  the  same.  You  and  we  come  over  in 
five  or  six  days.  You  are  at  our  doors. 
We  are  at  your  doors. 

And  the  economic,  social,  financial, 
and  political  interests  of  America  and 
of  Europe  have  undergone  development. 
They  are  entangled.  A  panic  in  Paris  or 
in  London  has  immediate  consequences  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  A  war  in  Bel- 
gium or  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Danube 
has  immediate  consequences  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  in  Ohio.  I  can  not  help  it.  You 
can  not  help  it.  Facts  are  very  stubborn 
things.  You  can  not  put  Columbus  or 
Fulton  or  Marconi  out  of  the  history  of 
the  world. 

If  the  United  States  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations,  they  would,  most  prob- 


ably, be  the  head  of  the  modern  Am- 
phictyony.  Would  this  be  only  a  vain 
glory? 

We  and  you  have  fought  this  terrible 
war  against  war.  We  have  sworn  to  the 
people  that  every  possible  means  would 
be  employed  to  stop  future  wars.  Let  the 
Germans  not  keep  their  word,  we  have 
other  principles.     A  man,  a  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  idea, 
which  is  a  very  old  idea,  of  a  Society  of 
Nations  against  war,  is  a  noble  idea.  It 
is  also  a  practical  idea,  if  one  knows 
how  to  settle  matters. 

Sticking  to  Washington's  testament 
and  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  you  seem 
to  wish  to  ignore  Europe.  But,  in  this 
twentieth  century,  you  can  not  ignore 
Europe.  If  Washington  and  Monroe 
lived  in  our  days,  do  you  believe  sin- 
cerely that  they  would  not  change  some 
of  their  ideas?  You  could  as  well  say 
that  they  would  be  opposed  to  locomo- 
tives, trains,  steamboats,  electric  light, 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless,  be- 
cause these  discoveries  were  unknown  in 
their  time. 

Our  wish  is  to  make  war  impossible. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions will  make  war  impossible.  At 
least,  to  make  war  would  be  a  greater 
difficulty  than  it  was.  America's  inter- 
est is  evidently  to  try  to  render  war  im- 
possible in  Europe,  Europe  being  now 
so  very  near  America  and  so  entangled 
with  America.  But  has  not  also  America 
some  interest  in  rendering  war  impossi- 
ble in  Asia  and  in  America? 

I  remain  the  friend  of  all  our  allies 
in  the  war.  Japan  and  China  were,  dur- 
ing the  war,  on  our  side.  But  let  us  look 
into  the  future.  Do  you  exclude  the  possi- 
bility, in  years  and  years,  of  a  war  be- 
tween America  and  Japan,  between 
America  and  China?  No  sensible  man 
does.  But  every  sensible  humane  man 
thinks  that  such  a  war  would  be  a  ter- 
rible event.  And  God  only  knows  who 
would  carry  off  the  victory. 

To  prevent  such  a  war  would  be  a  great 
work  in  the  interest  of  all,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  humanity.  The  Society  of  Na- 
tions could  prevent  the  war  by  due  ar- 
bitration. I  do  not  say  that  the  Society 
of  Nations  would  certainly  prevent  the 
war.  But  certainly  it  could.  So,  is  it 
reasonable  to  exclude  that  chance,  a  great 
chance  in  my  opinion? 

Suppose  America  refuses  definitely  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Nations.  The  con- 
sequence is  clear :  America  will  be  alone 
in  a  conflict  with  China  or  with  Japan. 
And  can  any  one  guarantee  that  China 
or  Japan,  if  such  a  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, would  not  find  allies  somewhere  or 
other?    I  won't  mention  names. 

The  interest  of  America  is  exactly 
where  America's  duty  is. 

Joseph  Reinach 

Paris,  June  25 
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Canada's  New  Premier 

HON.  ARTHUR  MEIGHEN  has  been 
offered  and  has  accepted  the  Prime 
Ministership  of  Canada  in  succession  to 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  whose  resignation 
was  handed  in  on  Saturday,  July  10.  In 
default  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  who  posi- 
tively declined  the  post,  Mr.  Meighen  was 
the  logical  choice,  and  on  his  shoulders 
has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  retiring 
statesman,  with  the  difficult  task  of  lead- 
ing the  Coalition,  lately  baptised  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  and  Conservative  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meighen's  political  career 
has  been  brief  but  brilliant.  He  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  energy,  remarkable 
talents,  and  untiring  assiduity.  He  has 
strong  supporters  and  powerful  oppo- 
nents; he  has  made  a  host  of  political 
friends  and  numberless  adversaries,  who 
recognize  his  immense  ability  and  fear 
him  proportionately.  The  one  outstand- 
ing quality  that  he  has  shown  is  a  serious 
and  ceaseless  devotion  to  what  he  has 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
He  is  a  pleasing  speaker,  an  able  tacti- 
cian, and  a  consummate  lawyer.  His 
physical  appearance  does  not  suggest 
strength,  but  he  has  a  certain  wiriness 
and  reserve  force  that  has  pleasantly  sur- 
prised his  friends  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. At  times  he  has  seemed  so  frail  and 
worn,  after  weeks  of  strenuous  effort, 
that  his  followers  not  infrequently 
feared  a  collapse;  but  his  tremendous 
vitality  and  his  marvelous  elasticity 
would  bring  about  a  reaction  that  was 
all  the  more  pleasant  because  it  was  so 
unexpected.  In  debate  he  long  since  won 
his  spurs;  he  is  a  veritable  knight-er- 
rant, wielding  a  blade  that  is  sharp, 
pointed,  and  of  perfectly  tempered  steel, 
merciless  to  his  foeman  but  never  exult- 
ing in  his  triumph.  He  could  always  win 
the  unstinted  applause  of  his  political 
friends,  and  he  has,  more  than  once, 
compelled  the  admiration  and  the  en- 
comiums of  his  most  determined  oppo- 
nents, even  when  smarting  under  his 
keen  and  caustic  criticism. 

He  was  born  at  Anderson,  Ontario,  in 
1874,  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm, 
and  received  his  high  school  education  at 
St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute.  In  1896, 
the  year  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  came 
into  power,  Mr.  Meighen  graduated  with 
high  honors,  especially  in  mathematics, 
at  Toronto  University.  He  went  west  to 
Winnipeg,  where  he  taught  school  and 
acted  as  a  manufacturer's  agent,  while 
preparing  himself  to  qualify  as  a  lawyer. 
He  began  his  law  practice  at  Portage  la 
Prairie  in  1903.  He  rapidly  rose  at  the 
Bar,  especially  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  his 
keenness  of  mind  and  happy  expression 
creating  for  him  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion. In  1908  he  became  a  Bencher  of 
the  Manitoba  Law  Society,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the 


constituency  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  com- 
ing into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Conservative.  At  the  general  elections 
of  1911,  when  his  party  came  into  power, 
he  was  reelected  for  the  same  division. 
From  that  day  forward  his  rise  was 
almost  dazzling.  In  1913  he  became 
Solicitor-General;  in  1915  he  was  sworn 
as  a  member  of  the  King's  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Canada;  in  1917  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Minister  of  Mines; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs.  He  was  again  elected  for 
the  same  constituency  at  the  general  elec- 
tions in  1917,  and  in  1918  he  accompanied 
Sir  Robert  Borden  to  England  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

As  a  departmental  administrator  Mr. 
Meighen  has  been  a  signal  success.  In 
his  speeches  in  Parliament  it  is  apparent 
to  even  the  least  conversant  with  public 
affairs  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  English 
language  and  an  exceedingly  close  rea- 
soner — too  much  so  at  times  for  the  ordi- 
nary audience.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
critics — and  he  has  many  of  them — style 
him  a  hair-splitting  lawyer.  But  behind 
all  that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  mind 
that  grasps  the  logic  or  philosophy  of 
politics  rather  than  the  commonplace 
trickery  of  political  expediency.  Perhaps, 
with  time  and  the  heavier  responsibilities 
that  he  must  now  assume,  he  will  learn 
that  the  general  public  is  not  given  to 
abstract  study,  and  that  intricate  argu- 
ments, however  sound,  are  not  effective  in 
a  popular  assembly. 

Turning  from  the  personality  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister  to  the  political  heri- 
tage that  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  predict  what  success  or  what 
failure  may  await  him  in  the  immediate 
future.  He  is  the  youngest  Prime  Min- 
ister that  Canada  has  ever  had,  but  Pitt 
was  much  younger  when  he  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  He  is  a  man  of 
established  ideas  and  an  uncompromising 
Conservative.  He  comes  in  at  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  war  conditions  that 
obtained  during  his  tenure  of  office  in 
the  old  Government  to  peace-time  con- 
ditions which  open  for  him  a  field  wherein 
his  peculiar  mental  agility  will  have  play. 
He  is  no  idol  of  the  masses  nor  is  he 
liked  by  the  plutocrats,  which  is  very 
much  to  his  credit.  His  ascent  has  been 
most  rapid— will  he  be  able  to  maintain 
his  high  position?  Certainly  his  prob- 
lem is  difficult,  with  serious  hostility  in 
Quebec,  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Liberal-Unionists  in  Ontario  and  the 
West,  a  clique  of  disgruntled  Tories  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  formidable  array  of 
farmers  and  laborites  on  the  other— an 
opposition  which  is  yet  unorganized  but 
which   may  take  definite  shape  at  any 

time. 

J.  K.  F. 

Ottawa,  July  10 


Book  Reviews 

Kitchener 

Life   of   Lord   Kitchener.     By     Sir     George 
Arthur.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

THE  magnificent  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Field  Marshal,  his  stern,  hand- 
some, well-known  face,  the  legend  of 
his  cold  impassivity,  his  accumulated 
prestige,  his  creation  of  huge  armies 
during  the  actual  stress  of  devastating 
war,  his  mysterious  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  the  stormy  ocean  for  his 
grave,  all  contribute  to  glorify  the  plain, 
plebeian  patronymic  —  Kitchener  —  with 
the  halo  of  romance.  What  manner  of 
man  was  he?  What  lay  behind  that  im- 
passive mask?  What  training  fitted  him 
for  his  supreme  and  final  task?  These 
questions  the  world  has  been  asking. 
Now  the  hero's  valet,  that  is  to  say,  his 
private  secretary,  propones  the  answers 
in  three  large  volumes.  No  lover  of  his- 
tory, no  devotee  of  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  will  think  them  too  many  or  too 
large.  "History,"  says  one,  "is  the 
■Biography  of  Great  Men." 

Possibly  one  reason  for  Kitchener's 
unique  career  was  that  he  escaped  the 
usual  education  of  an  English  gentleman. 
He  was  not  a  typical  product  of  the  pub- 
lic school  and  university.  He  grew  up 
comparatively  innocent  of  the  classics, 
but  well  grounded  in  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  more  than  one  foreign 
language.  This  unusual  curriculum  was 
the  outcome  of  the  advanced  educational 
idea  of  his  father,  Colonel  Kitchener.  As 
a  boy  in  his  teens,  young  Horatio  Her- 
bert enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  see- 
ing other  countries  than  his  own.  After 
being  at  school  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, he  returned  to  England  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  be  coached  for  Woolwich, 
as  he  had  decided  to  enter  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  Army,  the  corps  of  En- 
gineers. Two  years  later,  in  December, 
1870,  he  passed  out,  having  completed 
his  course.  The  Franco-Prussian  war 
was  raging;  Sedan  had  been  fought;  the 
Second  Empire  was  overthrown;  Paris 
was  besieged.  Kitchener's  father  was 
living  at  Dinant,  and  the  young  Wool- 
wich cadet,  home  for  Christmas,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  service  under 
Chanzy  in  the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire. 
While  ballooning,  he  caught  a  chill  which 
resulted  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  He 
long  felt  the  effects  of  this  illness;  and 
throughout  his  life  shunned  the  cold 
northern  climates  and  seemed  to  thrive 
in  the  hot  South. 

Apparently  Kitchener  found  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere  at  Woolwich  from  that 
prevailing  in  Donald  Hankey's  time. 
Born  in  the  national  church,  Kitchener 
took  his  religion  seriously,  holding  the 
tenets  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  he 
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was  strict  in  attendance  of  services,  ob- 
servance of  fasts,  etc.,  in  spite  of  such 
difficulties  as  may  readily  be  imagined 
in  a  military  academy.  The  end  agreed 
with  the  beginning.  In  his  last  post, 
when  he  had  his  bed  in  the  War  Office, 
he  never  failed  to  slip  out  to  attend  daily 
communion  in  a  neighboring  church.  It 
was  in  keeping  with  this  trait  of  his 
character,  and  with  his  early  interest  in 
geography,  that  his  first  piece  of  work 
should  be  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Holy 
Land  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  now 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  His 
interest  in  the  work  was  not  merely  pro- 
fessional and  antiquarian.  Incidentally, 
he  saved  the  life  of  a  brother  officer  twice, 
and  learned  Arabic.  Walter  Besant,  the 
novelist,  was  the  chief  to  whom  he  re- 
ported. He  retained  his  interest  in 
Palestine  until  the  very  end. 

After  a  similar  survey  of  Cyprus, 
which  ended  in  1882,  Kitchener  obtained 
a  cavalry  command  in  Egypt ;  and  thence- 
forth served  in  that  ancient  land  for 
sixteen  years.  The  climax  of  his  Egyp- 
tian career  was  the  victorious  campaign 
of  1898,  which  closed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Mahdist  forces  at  Omdurman, 
and  the  reclaiming  of  the  Soudan.  The 
English  had  never  forgotten  the  fate  of 
Gordon  in  Khartum;  and  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  the  wheel  coming  full  circle  that 
they  learned  that  the  power  of  the  cruel 
fanatics  who  slew  him  was  broken  for- 
ever, and  that  the  city  where  he  died, 
sword  in  hand,  was  given  back  to  peace. 
Wolseley  failed  to  rescue  Gordon  because 
he  had  to  depend  on  boats  for  transport 
up  the,Nile.  Kitchener  reached  Khartum 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Mahdists,  be- 
cause he  organized  the  native  Egyptians, 
whom  Gordon  called  "these  hens,"  into 
an  effective  fighting  force;  and  because 
he  ran  a  railway  into  the  desert  to  carry 
his  army  and  all  an  army  needs.  His 
revenge  is  surely  unique  in  the  history 
of  conquerors.  He  asked  and  obtained 
from  the  English  people  half  a  million 
of  money  to  found  a  college  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  conquered.  Yet  one  sapient 
journalist  has  described  Kitchener  as 
without  spiritual  ideals! 

For  the  foreordained  warrior  comes 
the  predestined  war.  Peace  had  barely 
been  restored  in  Egypt  when  war  broke 
out  in  South  Africa.  Following  the  rule 
of  British  wars,  it  began  with  defeats. 
The  country,  alarmed  by  a  series  of  "dis- 
asters," called  for  their  two  foremost 
soldiers  —  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 
Kitchener  of  Khartum,  to  take  control. 
Their  confidence  was  justified  by  the  re- 
sults. This  biographer  makes  it  clear 
that  after  Roberts  had  completed  the 
spectacular  phase  of  the  war  by  occupy- 
ing Pretoria,  and  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land, a  new,  well-conceived,  and  danger- 
ous campaign  began.  It  was  as  well  car- 
ried out  as  it  was  well  conceived.  The 
Boers  are  an  agricultural  people;  the  loss 


of  towns  and  cities  meant  little  to  them. 
Their  forces  were  mobile,  while  the 
"rooineks"  were  sluggish;  and  by  a  policy 
of  pin-pricks,  by  a  war  of  raids  and  sur- 
prises, they  hoped  to  wear  down  English 
patience  until  their  European  friends 
should  intervene.  The  only  answer 
was  Kitchener's  elephantine  strategy  of 
"drives"  and  blockhouses;  and  it  led 
to  victory.  In  the  peace  negotiations, 
Kitchener,  the  "cold,"  the  "cruel"  sol- 
dier showed  greater  magnanimity  than 
Milner,  the  statesman;  and  the  soldier's 
wiser  counsels  prevailed. 

Service  in  Africa  was  succeeded  by 
service  in  India,  whither  he  went  in  1903 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian 
Army.  He  found  an  obsolete  military  sys- 
tem, unchanged  since  the  days  of  the 
Mutiny.  He  reorganized  it  into  efficiency, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  leaving  his  authentic 
mark  on  whatever  he  ret  his  hand  to. 
His  stately  presence  took  the  eye  of  the 
natives.  At  the  durbar,  they  said  "he 
should  be  a  king." 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  fighting  men  to 
survive    themselves.      Marlborough,    the 
victor    at    Blenheim,    earned    Johnson's 
pity  as  a  dotard.    After  receiving  every 
mark  of  the  nation's  gratitude  for  Water- 
loo, Wellington  became  a  Tory  politician 
and  had  to  put  his  London  house  into  a 
state  of  defense  against  the  mob.  Kitch- 
ener's weird  was  to  die,  like  Wolfe  and 
Nelson,  in  rendering  his  greatest  service 
to  his  country.    When  England  drew  the 
sword   in  August,   1914,  there  was  one 
man  to  whom  all  eyes  turned  in  the  crisis, 
the    heavy,    silent    Commander-in-Chief. 
He  was  inarticulate.  For  public  speaking, 
feared  and  respected,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
prestige  of  unbroken  success.     He  had 
organized  victory  in  Egypt  and  in  South 
Africa;  in  India  he  had  rebuilt  the  mili- 
tary machine.     His  was  a  name  to  con- 
jure with.     The  nation  had  come  to  re- 
gard the  sphinx-like,  ineloquent  man  of 
action  as  their  representative  man.  Once 
more     their     confidence    was     justified. 
Alone  among   the  combatants,   England 
had  no  national  army.     During  the  un- 
ceasing crisis  of  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle,   England   not   only   maintained    the 
forces  already  in  the  field,  but  created 
new  armies  of  free  men  offering  them- 
selves willingly  in  the  day  of  battle.  The 
French  architect  of  victory  stamped  his 
foot  and  the  revolutionary  armies  issued 
from    the   earth;    Kitchener   proclaimed 
"Your  King  and  Country  need  you,"  and 
the  manhood  of  England  rallied  to  the 
cry  in  millions.     It  is  typical  of  the  na- 
tional humor  that  they  named  themselves 
"Kitchener's  mob."    The  nation  of  shop- 
keepers has  begotten  few  masters  of  the 
art  of  war,  but  Kitchener  ranks  with  the 
three      mightiest — Cromwell,      Marlbor- 
ough, Wellington. 

At  the  close  of  "Westward  Ho,"  the 
hero  flings  his  sword  into  the  sea.  Eng- 
gland  felt  that  her  trustiest  weapon  was 


torn  from  her  grasp  that  stormy  June 
day  when  Kitchener  went  down  with  the 
shattered  Hampshire;  but  the  grave  and 
the  coffin  were  not  unmeet  for  a  fighting 
man  of  the  seafaring  race,  which  has 

strawed  its  best 
To    the    waves'    unrest,    to    the    shark    and 

the  sheering  gull. 

Kitchener  was  an  English  type,  well 
known  to  fiction,  and  not  infrequent  in 
real  life.  He  had  that  peculiar  shyness 
which  masks  in  self-protective  austerity. 
He  was  inarticulate.  For  public  speaking, 
for  argument,  for  expressing  himself  in 
writing  he  had  no  faculty,  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinction in  a  chattering  age.  He  was  re- 
puted cold,  sullen,  unemotional,  a  machine 
rather  than  a  man.  And  yet  the  record 
tells  how  his  face  glowed  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  how  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  at  the  sight  of  his  wounded  sol- 
diers, and  during  the  memorial  service 
for  Gordon  in  the  city  of  Khartum. 
Wellington  is  said  to  have  wept  as  he 
viewed  the  corpse-strewn  field  of  Water- 
loo. When  Kitchener's  brother  was  re- 
ported as  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Boer  war,  this  man  of  ice  and  iron 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  for  two 
days,  until  better  news  came.  After  the 
slaughter  at  Gallipoli,  he  told  the  Premier 
that  he  paced  his  room  at  night  and  saw 
the  capsized  boats  and  the  drowning  men 
— a  glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
maker  of  war.  His  letters  are  as  plain 
as  Defoe,  or  Bunyan,  but  broken,  like 
Byron's,  by  high  explosive  "d — d's"  and 
"my  God's"  of  impatience,  or  anger.  All 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  had 
a  heart,  but  he  did  not  wear  it  on  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at. 

Much  could  be  said  of  his  character, 
did  space  permit.  The  biography  reveals 
many  sides  of  it,  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected, such  as  his  love  for  flowers  and 
for  children,  his  fondness  for  remodel- 
ing things  and  for  collecting  objects  of 
art.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a 
reader,  or  had  much  sense  of  humor,  or 
cared  for  music,  the  theatre,  or  sport. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  action,  a 
born  worker.  As  one  notes,  he  had  "a 
hunger  for  work;"  his  eagerness  for 
work  "astonished"  his  young  colleague 
in  the  Palestine  Survey.  In  Egypt  after 
hard  cavalry  drill  early  in  the  morning, 
he  would  often  go  straight  to  his  office, 
without  breakfast.  He  could  take  off  his 
coat  and  labor  with  his  hands.  In  truth, 
"his  life  was  work."  If  not  a  genius,  he 
had  assuredly  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  Hating,  like  Drake,  noth- 
ing so  much  as  idleness,  he  despised 
idlers  and  they  hated  him.  He  was  seen 
to  be  a  man  diligent  in  his  especial  busi- 
ness of  war;  and  so  he  came,  in  the 
words  of  the  proverb,  to  stand  before 
kings.  At  the  last  he  stood  forth 
proudly  eminent  before  his  nation  as  the 
man  born  for  the  nation's  need. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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America  and  "Abroad" 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Great  War. 
By  Arnold  Bennett  Hall.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company. 

American-  Foreign  Policy.  Washington:  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Peace  Treaties.  By 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

THE  "great  and  solemn  referendum" 
demanded  by  the  President  on  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  evidently 
at  hand.  Xobody  not  a  politician  wants 
it,  and  nobody  expects  that  it  will  decide 
anything  not  already  decided,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  the  final  total  defeat  of  the 
Treaty.  Still,  the  fact  is  as  it  is,  and 
in  face  of  it  the  conscientious  voter,  who 
feels  that  he  must  read  up  on  the  issues 
of  the  campaign,  will  find  the  above  list 
of  works  of  value. 

Professor  Hall  furnishes  us  with  a 
compendious  account  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  not  only  skillfully  skims  the 
cream  from  more  extensive  compilations, 
but  churns  it,  salts  it,  and  serves  it  up 
ready  for  the  table.  When,  however,  it 
comes  to  making  bread  and  butter  of  the 
Doctrine  and  the  Covenant,  Mr.  Hall's 
success  is  not  conspicuous.  Thus,  on 
page  153,  in  arguing  for  the  sufficiency 
of  the  recognition  which  is  accorded  the 
Doctrine  in  Article  XXI  of  the  Covenant, 
he  quotes  with  apparent  complacency  the 
commentary  upon  this  article  issued  by 
the  British  delegation  at  Paris,  that 
"should  any  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  [the  Monroe  Doctrine]  ever 
arise  between  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  League  is  there  to  settle 
it."  But  on  page  81  he  had  already  writ- 
ten: "Attempts  at  restricted  definition 
[of  the  Doctrine]  must  be  abortive.  The 
policy  that  endures  must  be  evolved  from 
the  wisdom,  conscience,  and  imagination 
of  the  American  people  as  from  decade 
to  decade  they  grapple  with  the  problems 
that  bar  the  pathway  to  national  des- 
tiny." Again,  on  page  59  he  writes: 
"The  United  States  refused  to  commit 
itself  to  the  general  principle  of  the  use 
of  force  against  the  violations  of  Latin- 
America  in  connection  with  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  Congress  preferring  the 
much  wiser  policy  of  meeting  each  situa- 
tion on  its  individual  merits,  and  being 
content  with  the  President's  general 
declaration  of  foreign  policy."  Yet  this 
does  not  prevent  him  later  on  (pp.  140, 
141 )  from  giving  his  full  approval  of  Ar- 
ticle X  of  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant. Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  attitude  toward  the  League  with 
the  criticism  which  he  passes  (p.  124) 
on  the  proposal  that  the  United  States 
should  substitute  joint  action  with  the 
ABC  powers  for  individual  action  in 
certain  contingencies.  "Such  alliances," 
he  remarks,  "bring  problems  that  are 
not  easy  to  solve.  .  .  .  Could  the  United 
States  afford  to  abandon  her  liberty  of 


action  in  regard  to  a  policy  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  vital  to  her 
peace  and  safety?"  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion is  answered  adversely. 

Mr.  Hall  is  strongly  convinced  that  the 
United  States  should  not  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  "It  is,"  he  writes 
(pp.  109,  110),  "a  policy  of  development, 
not  exploitation;  of  international  guar- 
dianship, not  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment; of  equal  trade  for  all  and  not  of 
exclusive  concession.  Its  fruits  are  its 
justification."  And  again  (p.  177)  :  "The 
Doctrine  does  not  cause  the  fundamental 
conflicts  of  national  interests  that  led  to 
war,  but  secures  to  America  important 
strategic  advantages,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  battle  for  our  national  de- 
fense." Nevertheless,  he  argues  that,  un- 
less the  United  States  enters  the  League, 
the  Doctrine  is  bound  to  bring  us  into 
conflict  with  Europe.  "If,"  he  writes 
(p.  154),  "America  should  refuse  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
it  seems  inevitable  that"  her  refusal  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  great  European  alli- 
ance. America,  being  the  only  great 
nation  whose  vitality  has  not  been  wasted 
in  four  years  of  war,  because  of  her 
very  power  and  strength,  would  be  its 
natural  foe.  ...  If  there  is  to  be  any 
real  menace  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  such  combination  of 
European  powers."  This  line  of  reason- 
ing does  not  appeal  to  the  reviewer  as 
very  persuasive. 

But  what  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Mr. 
Hall's  own  use  of  the  term  is  not  entirely 
free  from  confusion.  Early  in  the  vol- 
ume he  treats  the  Doctrine  as  the  legiti- 
mate and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  warn- 
ing against  European  entanglements  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  as  a 
convenient  label  for  American  foreign 
policy  to  date.  Later,  however,  he  yearns 
to  save  the  Doctrine  eo  nomine  but  to 
cut  loose  from  what  he  calls  "the  Doc- 
trine of  Isolation."  It  is  true,  of  course, 
as  he  urges,  that  "the  Doctrine  of  Isola- 
tion" antedated  the  formulation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  so  too  did  the  Non- 
Colonization  Doctrine.  The  one  new 
feature  in  President  Monroe's  famous  ut- 
terance was  its  clear-cut  warning  that 
the  United  States  would  not  tamely  per- 
mit the  Holy  Alliance  to  extend  its  sys- 
tem of  intervention  to  Latin-America. 
But  this  warning  was  only  the  obverse 
of  Washington's  doctrine:  not  only 
would  America  steer  clear  of  European 
entanglements,  but  Europe  must  not  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the 
American  continent,  since  the  one  equally 
with  the  other  would  menace  the  safety 
of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Hall  implies 
(p.  138),  that  Washington's  counsel  was 
meant  to  be  temporary.  Statements  to 
this  effect  have  been  made  so  frequently 
of  late  that  the  matter  is  perhaps  worth 
a  little  fresh  consideration.     Washing- 


ton's argument  runs  as  follows :  "Europe 
has  a  set  of  primary  interests"  quite 
foreign  to  us.  Hence  we  should  not  im- 
plicate ourselves  "in  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  her  politics."  "If  we  remain 
one  people  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off  .  .  .  when 
we  may  choose  peace  or  war  as  our  in- 
terest, guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 
Why  forgo  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  am- 
bition, rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?"  It  is  plain  that  Washington 
was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
American  aloofness  from  Europe's  con- 
cerns would  be  really  valuable,  not  to  a 
time  when  it  could  be  safely  abandoned; 
and  Jefferson's  words,  paraphrasing  the 
Farewell  Address  at  this  point,  are  even 
less  mistakable  if  possible.  "Our  first 
and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of 
Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Eu- 
rope to  intermeddle  with  cisatlantic  af- 
fairs." It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come 
to  abandon  our  policy  of  political  aloof- 
ness from  Europe,  but  at  least  neither 
Washington  nor  Jefferson  can  be  claimed 
to  have  prevised  such  a  development. 

"American  Foreign  Policy,"  from  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  is  a  collection  of  eighteen  docu- 
ments, about  two-thirds  of  which  are  ex- 
tracts from  Presidential  messages  or  ad- 
dresses which  mark  salient  stages  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Other  documents  furnish  us  with  the  in- 
structions to  and  reports  of  the  American 
delegations  at  The  Hague  Conferences  in 
1899  and  1907,  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  international  organiza- 
tion which  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  International  Law  at  its 
second  session  in  Havana  in  January, 
1917.  Document  XVIII  is  the  provision 
of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  1916 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  invite  the  principal  Governments  of 
the  world  to  participate  in  a  conference 
to  be  "charged  with  the  duty  of  formu- 
lating a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration  or 
other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  ques- 
tions between  nations  shall  be  referred 
for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settlement, 
and  to  consider  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment and  submit  their  recommendation 
to  their  respective  Governments  for  ap- 
proval." Readers  who  do  not  wish  their 
history  predigested  for  them,  but  on  the 
other  hand  do  not  resent  a  prescribed 
diet,  will  find  this  little  volume  much  to 
their  liking. 

Professor  Scott's  "Introduction  to  the 
Peace  Treaties"  should  prove  an  invalu- 
able volume  to  students  of  the  Great 
Settlement.  The  longest  section  of  the 
volume  (Chap.  V,  pp.  80-197)  comprises 
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a  paraphrase  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
article  by  article,  which  is  accompanied, 
in  the  case  of  its  more  highly  controver- 
sial parts,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at.  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  contain 
similar  compendiums  of  the  Austrian 
and  Bulgarian  treaties,  while  other  chap- 
ters review  the  principal  elements  of 
the  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Adriatic 
questions.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  volume  is  the  careful  summary  in 
Chapter  II  of  "Peace  Plans  and  Negotia- 
tions During  the  War." 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Scott's  conclusions  can 
be  passed  without  challenge.  On  p.  96 
we  are  assured  regarding  Article  X  of 
the  Covenant  that  "if  the  recommenda- 
tion |  of  the  Council  |  involved  going  to 
war  with  an  offending  state,  the  consent 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  would 
be  necessary.  If  it  involved  a  boycott  a 
legislative  act  would  be  required."  These 
calm  assertions  conveniently  overlook  the 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  treaty  once  duly  ratified  is  "supreme 
law  of  the  land"  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  President  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  that  law — a  difficulty  which  has 
caused  endless  discussion  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  our  national  history.  One 
might  also  easily  pick  a  quarrel  with 
statements  regarding  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement (pp.  57-145)  ;  nor  is  any  good 
reason  given  for  the  solemn-faced  aver- 
ment on  page  70  that  the  debate  over 
the  League,  instead  of  delaying  peace, 
"really  facilitated"  it.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  Mr.  Scott  has  done  his 
work  extremely  well  and  it  was  work 
worth  doing. 

E.  S.  CORWIN 

A  Play-Boy  in  Our 
Western  World 

i.o  Bill's  Life  Story:  An  Autobiog- 
raphy. New  York:  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corporation. 

WHEN  Bryan  was  a  candidate  and 
Buffalo  Bill  led  the  circus  parade, 
we  used  to  make  the  distinction  in  the 
cautious  phrase,  "Well,  Buffalo  Bill  has 
a  show."  The  joke  was  on  party  lines, 
but  it  had  its  modicum  of  truth,  and 
might  even  have  been  refined  a  degree 
farther:  Bryan  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  show; 
Buffalo  Bill  had  the  show  of  a  ghost,  the 
ghost  of  the  old  West  passing  eastward 
into  the  realm  of  play-acting  and  the 
movies. 

Buffalo  Bill  was  a  plainsman  in  the 
circus,  but  his  own  story  tells  us  that 
he  was  something  of  the  circus  man  on 
the  plains,  a  play-boy  in  our  western 
world.  When  a  phase  of  life  reaches  the 
point  where  we  accept  it  as  embalmed 
in  the  drama,  it  is  dead  whether  it  knows 
it  or  not.  Even  before  that  period,  any 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


An  Unusual  List 


John 
Masefield 


Alice 

Brown 


St.  John 
Ervine 


Sir  Harry 
Johnston 


Arthur 
Bullard 


Enslaved 


"New  poems  of  incomparable  freshness  and  vitality. 
A  memorable  contribution  to  poetry  ...  in  the  title 
poem  we  have  the  thrill  of  coming  chances,  the  tension 
of  men  at  grips  with  fate.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Moorish 
raid,  of  abduction  and  heroical  rescue  ...  a  strange 
and  haunting  expression  of  the  nobility  of  Mr.  M. ice- 
field's genius." — Manchester  Guardian.  $2.50 


The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds 

A  swiftly  moving  plot  and  dramatic  action  evolve 
against  the  background  of  automatic  writing  and 
communication  with  the  dead.  A  timely  novel  of 
extraordinary  interest  in  which  the  crisp  realities 
of  daily  experience  play  against  the  striking  theories 
of  a  scientist.  It  is  fitting  that  the  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  finest  talents  in  the 
fiction  world.  $2.00 


The  Foolish  Lovers 

One  of  the  best  novels  of  recent  years,  delightfully  conceived 
and   executed. 

"They   were   foolish    lovers,    John    and    Eleanor.     They 
1   into  a  darkness  that   might   so  easily  have  been   im- 
ponderable  and  a  source  of   life-long  sorrow  to  them  both. 
For  nice,  however,  Fate  withheld  her  largesse  of  grief." — X.  V . 
my   I  1 1 si.  $2.00 


Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter 

The  story  of  the  highly  diverting  career  of  Vivien  Warren 
from  the  point  where  Bernard  Shaw  leaves  her  in  his  play 
"Mrs.  Warren's   Profession" 

"Yivie  masquerades  as  a  male  barrister,  becomes  a  militant 
suffragette,  fights  the  London  police  on  Black  Friday,  and  sees 
the  thing  through  to  marriage  at  forty-three." — Chicago  News. 

$2.00 


The  Stranger 


A  keen,  penetrating  study  of  character  and  temperament  by 
an  author  pre-eminent  in  this  field  of  literature.  A  novel  of 
vital  and  compelling  interest  and  bound  to  stir  the  most  wide- 
spread  comment  and   discussion.  $2.00 
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Books  on  Astronomy 
The  Friendly  Stars 

by  Martha  Evans  Martin 

Pointing  out  how  to  learn,  with  the 
naked  eye,  all  that  is  most  interesting 
about  die  stars.  Their  rising  and 
setting,  their  number,  colors,  dis- 
tances, movements,  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  recounted  in  an 
untechnical  manner,  and  with  no  de- 
mand for  preliminary  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  It  proves  how 
readily  an  intelligent  and  delightful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stars  can  be 
acquired.  Price  $1.44 

A  Field  Book  ot  the  Stars 

by  William  T.  Olcott 

Designed  to  facilitate  the  fascinating 
recreation  of  star  gazing.  All  matters 
of  a  technical  or  theoretical  nature 
have  been  omitted.  Only  what  the 
reader  can  observe  with  the  naked 
eye  or  with  an  opera-glass  have  been 
included  in  it.  Simplicity  and  brevity 
have  been  aimed  at,  the  main  idea 
being  that  whatever  is  bulky  or  ver- 
bose is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
when  one  is  engaged  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens.  Price  $1.34 

Splendors  of  the  Sky 

Isabel  M.  Lewis 

Compiled  from  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  the  author  during  the  past 
three  years  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  upon  astronomical  subjects  of 
general,  popular  interests.  Diagrams, 
formulae  and  mathematical  proofs 
have  been  entirely  omitted  as  unsuit- 
able to  a  popular  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  author  does  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  scientific  ex- 
position of  astronomical  truths  but 
simply  tells  in  non-technical  terms 
something  about  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress the  astronomers  are  now  making 
in  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  time 
and  space  and  in  solving  problems 
concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  that 
a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  be  beyond 
solution.  Price  $1.34 

Astronomy  from  a 
Dipper 

Eliot  C.  Clarke 

A  simple  explanation  of  the  wonders 
of  the   Heavens.  Price   $.89 

Popular  Astronomy 

Flammarion  and  Oore 

A  reliable  and  interesting  work  by 
the  popular  scientific  French  writer 
which  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  Astronomy  without  going 
too  deeply  into  the  science. 

Price    $5.39 

ON   SALE   NOW 

You    will    find    everything    in    books 
at    Macy's 


■&IC. 

Main  Fioor  35th  Street,  rear 

New  York  City 


(Continued  from  page  71) 
play-acting  that  enters  into  it  is  a  sign 
of  approaching  death.  Buffalo  Bill  was 
that  sign  in  our  frontier  life.  If  we 
are  to  take  his  story  at  anything  like 
its  face  value,  we  must  read  in  it  that 
he  had  from  the  start  an  almost  juvenile 
sense  of  the  dramatic.  Jle  killed  his 
first  Indian  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  trailing  along  behind  a  wagon  train 
into  Fort  Kearney. 

Dragging  one  weary  step  after  another — dog- 
tired  but  still  clinging  to  my  old  Mississippi 
Yaeger  rifle.  .  .  .  Presently  the  moon  rose 
dead  ahead  of  me.  And  painted  boldly  across 
its  face  was  the  black  figure  of  an  Indian. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  him  for  a  white 
man.  He  wore  the  war  bonnet  of  the  Sioux, 
and  at  his  shoulder  was  a  rifle  pointing  at 
someone  in  the  bottom  below  him.  I  knew 
well  enough  that  in  another  second  he  would 
drop  one  of  my  friends.  So  I  raised  my  Yaeger 
and  fired.  I  saw  the  figure  collapse  and  heard 
it  come  tumbling  thirty  feet  down  the  bank, 
landing  with  a  splash   in  the  water. 

Clearly  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  has  done,  but  when 
one  of  his  friends  asks  "What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "whatever  it  is,  it  is 
down  there  in  the  water." 

McCarthy  ran  over  to  the  brave.  "Hi !"  he 
cried,  "little  Billy's  killed  an  Indian  all  by  him- 
self." 

Either  this  little  boy  had  an  unusual 
dramatic  instinct,  or  the  old  man  telling 
the  story  casts  the  spotlight  back  through 
the  years.  The  book  testifies  throughout 
to  the  dramatic  instinct.  We  see  the 
hero  arranging  elaborate  Wild  West 
shows  in  their  natural  setting  for  his 
"Millionaire  Hunting  Party"  and  for 
the  party  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  In 
real  scouting  and  fighting  we  find  him 
more  than  once  staging  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  tenderfoot  officers.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  not  one  bit  of  the  credit 
(and  much  credit  there  is)  due  him  for 
bravery,  coolness,  endurance,  in  the  many 
thrilling  episodes,  is  lost  for  want  of 
the  dramatic  touch  in  the  action,  or 
blurred  in  the  telling.  One  forgets  that 
the  chronicle  is  one  of  life,  it  runs  so 
completely  true  to  the  type  of  fiction  for 
boys.  The  hero  dominates  the  action  like 
Leatherstocking  or  Robin  Hood.  He  is 
invariably  the  best  man ;  his  horse  is  the 
best  horse;  his  rifle  the  best  rifle.  Fre- 
quently he  springs  from  obscurity  or 
disguise  to  save  the  situation;  he  has 
but  to  appear  and  difficulties  melt  before 
his  presence.  "When  we  entered  the  Post 
a  great  shout  of  'Here's  Buffalo  Bill!' 
arose  from  the  men  on  the  parade 
ground"  (p.  259).  "He  recognized  me 
at  once,  and  convoyed  me  inside  the  lines 
shouting  to  the  soldiers:  'Boys,  here's 
Buffalo  Bill!'  Thereupon  three  rousing 
cheers  ran  all  the  way  down  the  line." 
Once  only  does  he  meet  his  Friar  Tuck, 
as  a  sort  of  comic  relief  after  pages  of 
heroic  action;  it  is  when,  after  soldierly 
potations,  he  has  unsoldierly  parted  with 
his  rifle  and  must  needs  shoot  a  match 


with  a  hangover  and  a  borrowed  weapon. 
But  it  is  only  once;  for  the  rest  he 
towers  like  the  king  in  the  Egyptian 
wall-pictures,  gigantic  over  hosts  of 
pigmy  enemies.  It  is  hard  to  keep  your 
sense  of  fact  as  you  read.  Here  is  the 
very  hero  of  myth  whose  shadow  is  on 
the  clouds  even  to  the  zenith.  But  this 
hero  at  the  time  of  the  telling  is  not 
yet  below  the  horizon,  and  we  see  him 
in  an  awkward  attitude,  looking  per- 
petually over  his  shoulder  to  watch  the 
shadow  grow.  It  would  be  embarrassing 
for  a  modest  Achilles  to  play  his  own 
Homer,  but  Buffalo  Bill  is  not  troubled. 
The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  from  what 
lips  more  clearly  than  his  own?  He 
loses  no  opportunity.  When  he  opens  a 
hotel  in  Salt  Creek  Valley,  he  says,  "I 
called  the  place  the  Golden  Rule  House, 
and  tried  to  conduct  it  on  that  principle. 
I  seemed  to  have  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary    .     .     ." 

"We  go  through  life,"  says  Stevenson, 
"swaggering  like  the  hero  of  a  penny 
novelette."  His  favorite  vision  of  him- 
self was  as  leader  of  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  riding  up  out  of  the  raided  valley 
at  night,  turning  in  the  saddle  to  look 
back  at  the  flames.  So  he  held  youth  to 
the  end,  and  its  freshness  in  his  art.  But 
his  art  was  in  words;  in  the  material 
of  life  he  never  built  the  boyish  vision. 
Buffalo  Bill  had  little  talent  for  words, 
but  he  had  a  genius  for  life.  He  held 
his  vision  unchanged  from  youth  to  age, 
and  translated  it  readily  into  terms  of 
action.  When  on  the  plains  the  scenery 
and  the  troupe  shifted,  when  cities  grew 
on  his  old  camping  grounds,  he  aban- 
doned his  old  stage  of  action,  but  he  took 
the  scenery  and  the  troupe  with  him 
from  the  place  where  they  had  outlived 
their  uses  to  others,  where  they  have 
given  pleasure  to  unnumbered  thousands. 
This  is  genius  for  life,  to  outwit  fate 
as  easily  and  cleverly  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  another  redskin.  From  boy- 
hood to  middle  age  his  days  were  full  of 
hardship,  privation,  and  peril,  yet  it  was 
a  happy  life,  and  an  artist's  life  in  that 
the  fulfillment  of  its  vision  brought  hap- 
piness to  himself,  as  it  took  it  to  others. 
All  of  us  who  remember  the  feeling  with 
which  we  saw  the  figure  in  buckskin  on 
the  prancing  horse  at  the  head  of  the 
street  parade,  or  galloping  hat  in  hand 
round  the  arena,  can  understand  the 
chee  rs  that  ran  down  the  line  at  the  army 
post  when  he  dashed  on  the  parade 
ground.  Buffalo  Bill's  own  story  does 
not  rank  with  "Treasure  Island,"  but  it 
is  the  boys'  own  book,  for  it  holds  all 
that  can  live  of  the  life  its  hero  led  on 
the  plains  and  afterwards  preserved 
under  canvas;  and  it  was  written  by  a 
boy  who  actually  did  the  thing  every  boy 
resolves  to  do,  stayed  a  boy  in  defiance 
of  time  and  fate  for  more  than  seventy 
years. 
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Hand-Made 

No.  26  Jayne  St.     By  Mary  Austin.     Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

THAT  always  ingenious  commentator 
on  the  novel,  Mr.  Wilson  Follett,  has 
greeted  this  story  with  uncommon  en- 
thusiasm. He  praises  it  for  its  advanced 
feminism,  its  art,  its  "rich  maturity  of 
background"  and  its  "high  ethical  ear- 
nestness." We  may  respect  his  enthu- 
siasm without  professing  altogether  to 
share  it.  One  well-wisher,  at  least,  the 
book  has  failed  to  "get";  and  that  is  the 
short  of  it.  Students  of  contemporary 
manners  and  movements  may  well  look 
upon  this  counterfeit  presentment.  Ear- 
nestness and  background  and  an  adroit 
hand  belong  to  it,  but  all  its  data,  its 
types,  its  "ideas"  are  recognizable  and 
timely.  Its  style  may  easily  be  called 
admirable.  But  its  art  conceals  nothing. 
You  do  not  lay  down  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  big  interpretation 
effortlessly  embodied  in  its  predestined 
form.  You  say,  at  best,  "yes,  this  is  ex- 
tremely well  thought  out,  vastly  clever. 
He  or  she  is  remarkably  true  to  life. 
There  are  people  just  like  Neith  Schuyler 
and  Adam  Frear  and  Rose  Matlock  and 
the  rest.  Here  is  trie  radical  New  York 
of  the  war  years.  And  how  subtly  the 
relations  of  feminism  and  the  Social  Rev- 
olution are  studied  here.  Why  is  it  I 
don't  seem  to  care  much  for  the  whole 
thing?"  What  really  "queers"  it,  I  be- 
lieve, or  gives  it  away,  is  its  artificial 
manner:  a  Henry  James-Edith  Whar- 
ton-Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  manner 
which  never  lapses,  in  this  book,  into  a 
spontaneous  Mary  Austin  manner.  A  lit- 
tle fussy  and  finicking  and  roundabout 
and  literary  always  till  the  reader  longs 
to  meet  a  bald  statement,  or  a  straight- 
away description,  or  a  page  of  plain  talk. 
Why  should  people  go  on  cultivating  this 
strange  "sophisticated  idiom," — at  least 
when  they  are  on  serious  business? 

Mr.  Follett  praises  the  realism  of  this 
book.  Hearken  to  some  of  the  real  people 
talking:  the  two  principal  women  (fools 
though  not  total  martyrs  of  love)  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  encounter.  Lady- 
like Neith  has  become  informally  be- 
trothed to  radical  Adam  when  Rose  Mat- 
lock, inspired  daughter  of  the  people, 
brings  to  notice  her  own  earlier  claim 
upon  that  amorous  philosopher.  Rose 
has  turned  up  unexpectedly  at  Neith's 
rooms  and  broached  the  matter  as  woman 
to  woman : 

"You  must  realize,"  Neith  found  strength 
for,  "that  this  is  the  first,  absolutely  the  first, 
I  have  known  or  suspected  of  your  having  any 
claim  in  that  connection."  She  hoped  that  her 
voice  was  free  from  a  vague  antagonism  that 
she  felt  shaping  behind  it,  as  vague  as  she 
felt  it  to  be  mean. 

"You  really  did  not,  then,  receive  my  mes- 
sage?" Her  visitor  spoke  with  relief,  as  if 
the  fact  put  them  on  a  footing  more  workable 
if   not  actually   more   cordial. 
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Stories  glowing  with  the  living  flame  of 
true  genius  that  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
American  negro  from  emancipation  down 
to  the  present  day.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South,  wholly  familiar 
with  our  race  problem.  In  brilliant  fiction 
she  depicts  the  romance,  the  pathos,  the 
native  humor,  the  patient  endurance  and 
the  inborn  superstition  of  the  colored 
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5!  MORALE:    The   Supreme 
Standard  of  Life  and  Conduct 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall 
A  notable  book  of  great  inspirational  value 
and  an  aid  to  self  help  in  this  age  of 
seething  unrest.  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  our 
foremost  thinkers  and  writers,  proves  that 
morale  is  the  criterion  by  which  to  meas- 
ure all  human  undertakings  and  institu- 
tions. He  shows  clearly  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  many  pressing 
problems  and  discusses  it  in  its  relation 
to  labor,  radicalism,  feminism,  prohibition, 
sex,  business,  education  and  religion. 
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Neith  shook  her  head.  "No  message  what- 
ever." 

When  her  visitor  spoke  again,  as  she  did 
after  an  interval,  it  was  with  a  measured 
seriousness  that  poured  about  Neith  with  the 
effect  of  substance,  fixing  the  situation  at  just 
that  level  of  impersonal  high-mindedness 
against  which  she  felt  every  instinct,  meanly 
as  she  knew  it,  rise  and  bristle. 

"When  I  first  heard  that  there  was  you,  at 
least  that  there  was  some  one,"  she  said, 
"though  I  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
discover  your  identity,  I  felt  that  the  utmost 
fairness  to  us  both  demanded  that  you  should 
hear  my  protest  against  a  situation  so  absolute- 
ly unjust,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  whole 
profession  which  made  the  situation  possible 
in  the  first  place.  I  asked  Adam  to  put  it  to 
you.  leaving  him  the  option  of  doing  so  by 
means  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote,  or  by  word 
of  mouth.  Since  you  received  neither,  I  have 
felt  justified  in  seeking  you  out  as  I  have 
done,   and   putting  the   case   to  you   directly." 

Perhaps  she  supposed  she  had  done  it,  for 
she  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  until 
at  last  Neith,  groping  for  her  own  clue,  ven- 
tured, "May  I  ask  why,  in  the  first  place,  you 
undertook  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  anony- 
mously?" 

"Because  I  felt  that  the  situation  at  its 
best  involved  too  much  that  was  personal  to 
be  trusted  to  anything  but  its  essentials.  You 
can  guess  that  if  with  Mr.  Frear  I  had  been 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  personal  issue 
so  far  outweighed  all  those  principles  of  con- 
duct to  which  he  was  publicly  committed,  that 
it  might  even  be  the  case  with  you,  whom  I 
did  not  know  to  be  committed  at  all.  From  the 
first  it  has  been  my  contention  that,  by  his 
act.  Mr.  Frear  had  put  the  case  clear  outside 
the  personal  consideration." 

And  so  on.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of  a 
dialogue-maker  is  not  dictographic.  But 
imagine  overhearing  this  conversation, 
or  anything  remotely  resembling  it,  be- 
tween two  living  women,  without  laugh- 
ter or  nausea.  Why  be  serious  about  two 
such  humorless  prigs? 

In  a  way,  I  suppose,  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing has  its  function  as  "registering"  pro- 
test against  the  vulgar  and  by  no  means 
always  natural  dialogue  of  the  brisk  new 
novelists.  They  would  do  the  above  some- 
what in  this  wise: 

"Look  here,"  said  Rose,  "Are  you  engaged 
to  Adam?" 

"Not  yet,  but  soon,"  said  Neith  (her  pals 
called  her  Nuts). 

"So  that's  where  I  get  off,"  barked  Rose. 

"News  to  me  you  were  ever  on." 

"What,  didn't  he  tell  you?" 

"Not  so  you'd  notice  it." 

Rose  looked  her  companion  over  a  little  con- 
descendingly. 

"Look  here,  I'm  on  the  level.  When  I  heard 
there  was  another  girl,  I  didn't  hire  a  spotter. 
I  told  Adam  to  put  you  wise  about  him  and 
me.  Then  you'd  know.  Seems  he  didn't — so 
here  I  am." 

"But  why  the  pussy-footing,  to  begin  with?" 

"Might  save  row,  a  row,  in  case  you  were 
just  out  for  number  one — like  Adam." 

Or  so.  I  don't  find  much  to  choose  be- 
tween this  sort  of  super-commonness  and 
the  super-refinement  of  the  other  method. 
The  thing  against  them  both  is  that  they 
make  us  so  helplessly  aware  of  them,  as 
methods.  We  can't  get  away  to  the  story 
from  the  drone  or  the  chortel  of  the 
story-teller's  adopted  voice. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 
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Vagabonding  Through  Changing  Ger- 
many, by  Harry  A.  Franck.  Harper. 

An  experienced  traveler  and  ob- 
server describes  his  adventures  in 
Germany  since  the  armistice. 

Chanteys  and  Ballads,  by  Harry 
Kemp.     Brentano's. 

Sea  songs  and  tramp  ballads  with 
the  true  swing. 

The  Kinds  of  Poetry,  by  John  Erskine. 
Duffield. 

Four  essays  on  poetry  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  essay  on  "The  New 
Poetry"  is  notable. 

Our  Economic  and  Other  Problems, 
by  Otto  H.  Kahn.    Doran. 

On  railroads  and  finance,  on  the 
war,  business,  and  other  matters. 


IS  there  to  be  an  attempt  to  represent 
Mrs.  Clemens,  the  wife  of  Mark 
Twain,  as  a  sort  of  American  version  of 
Isabel,  Lady  Burton?  The  latter  has 
been  the  object  of  much  condemnation 
because  she  destroyed  her  husband's 
translation  of  "The  Scented  Garden," 
after  his  death.  Some  Orientalists  have 
said  that  however  the  act  may  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
prudery,  the  world  lost  nothing  of  great 
value  when  the  manuscript  burned.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  in  "The  Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain,"  devotes  many  pages  to  deplor- 
ing the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clemens  and 
Mr.  Howells  in  their  attempts  to  refine 
Mark  Twain  and  his  books.  The  expur- 
gator  and  the  Bowdlerizer  are  disagree- 
able and  ungracious  figures,  but  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  Mark  Twain  needs  to  be 
pitied  for  anything  which  may  have  hap- 
pened to  his  manuscripts  as  a  result  of 
the  counsel  of  his  wife  and  of  his  friend. 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  the 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  and  "Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson"  are  frank  and  powerful 
works.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  their 
raciness  was  marred  by  the  possible  ex- 
cision of  a  word  or  two.  It  is  silly  to 
regret  that  Howells  made  Mark  Twain 
change  Huck  Finn's  plaint,  "They  comb 
me  all  to  hell"  to  "They  comb  me  all  to 
thunder."  It  was  one  of  the  authentic 
signs  of  Mark  Twain's  genius  that  he 
did  not  need  to  use  the  expletives  which 
smaller  men  have  to  employ  to  get  their 
effects.    Old  Finn's  long  diatribe  against 


the  "Gov'ment"  is  one  of  the  most  sul- 
phurous speeches  in  English  fiction, — 
and  there  isn't  an  oath  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

The  world,  as  seen  by  George  Creel, 
in  "The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson" 
(Harper),  is  a  dark  and  dismal  place,  in- 
habited by  sooty  and  disreputable  states- 
men. Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  meddle- 
some rascal;  General  Leonard  Wood  a 
mediocrity,  an  impostor  with  a  false 
reputation;  Lloyd  George  a  person  of 
"grasshopper  mind";  and  Clemenceau 
"an  embodiment  of  the  primitive,  the 
savage,"  who  "bellowed  his  challenges"; 
every  Republican  is  a  participant  in  a 
saturnalia,  a  witches'  sabbath  of  blood 
and  shame.  Mr.  Creel  sees  one  spotless 
figure,  one  wholly  wise  and  good  man- 
President  Wilson.  He  mentions  the 
Italian  peasants  who  burned  candles  be- 
fore the  President's  portrait,  and  he  not 
only  continues  the  act  of  devotion,  but 
takes  care  to  go  about  with  the  smoke 
of  his  own  candles  and  blacken  the  fig- 
ure of  every  single  man,  American  or 
foreigner,  who  ever  disagreed  for  an  in- 
stant with  Mr.  Wilson.  One  or  two  bits 
from  the  book  illustrate  its  quality — the 
product  of  a  violently  enraged  publicity 
agent  who  failed  to  "put  over"  his  pro- 
gramme. President  Wilson's  "sense  of 
justice,"  writes  Mr.  Creel,  discussing 
General  Wood's  career,  "had  been  out- 
raged by  the  political  elevation  of  a 
doctor  over  the  heads  of  soldiers.  .  .  ." 
It  must  have  taken  some  detachment  to 
write  that,  with  Admiral  Grayson  in 
mind!  Mr.  Creel  says  that  the  "round 
robin"  of  the  thirty-seven  Republican 
Senators  declared  their  hostility  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  "no  matter  what  the 
form,"  although  he  has  himself  previ- 
ously quoted  that  document,  which  dis- 
tinctly disputes  his  statement.  And  he 
uses  the  misstatement,  so  popular  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  partisans,  that  Senator 
Lodge  had  declared  against  a  separate 
peace  in  December,  1918.  Perhaps  it 
was  Mr.  Creel  who  discovered  that 
"fact"  for  Mr.  Cummings'  use  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  popularity  of  an  author  like  Sam- 
uel Butler  is  always  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. He  has  his  circle  of  devotees,  he 
is  talked  about,  but  how  many  genuine 
readers  has  he?  At  any  rate  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  his  "Erewhon 
Revisited"  brought  out  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  in  form  to  tempt  new  experi- 
menters into  that  strange  field  of  satire. 
The  present  volume  contains  a  portrait 
of  Butler,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
taken  from  the  recent  life  by  H.  Festing 
Jones,  and  an  introduction  by  Moreby 
Acklom.  The  last-named  addition  gives 
the  needed  information  about  the  origin 
of  the  book,  and  indulges  in  some  com- 
ment on  Butler  as  a  satirist — all  pleas- 
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ant  enough,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  one  who  has  gone  far  in  the  mystery 
of  Butler's  irony.  Is  it  quite  true,  for 
instance,  that  Butler's  statement,  "I  have 
never  ceased  to  profess  myself  a  member 
of  the  more  advanced  wing  of  the  Eng- 
lish Broad  Church"  is  "not  to  be  taken 
seriously"?  With  the  terrible  satire  of 
the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  be- 
fore one  in  "Erewhon  Revisited,"  such 
a  statement  would  seem  of  necessity  to 
be  a  bit  of  insulting  irony,  as  Mr.  Ack- 
lom  takes  it  to  be.  In  any  other  author 
it  certainly  would  be  so.  But  just  here 
is  the  tantalizing  quality  of  Butler's 
work:  you  never  can  be  sure  when  he 
is  ironical  and  when  serious,  and  it  may 
in  fact  be  questioned  whether  he  was 
always  sure  himself.  He  was  rather 
driven  by  his  master  faculty  of  irony, 
than  drove  it.  Hence  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  his  profession  of  church- 
manship,  of  a  sort,  was  sincere  despite 
the  gross  irony  of  his  Utopian  romances. 
After  all,  the  gentlemen  for  whom  our 
genial  Erewhonian  was  really  out  "gun- 
ning," as  the  vulgar  say,  were  not  the 
theologians  but  the  professional  scien- 
tists; this  is  a  fact  too  little  recognized 
by  critics  of  Butler,  and  it  means  a  good 
deal. 

Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  a  New  York  Pres- 
byterian pastor,  is  the  author  of  a  little 
book,  "A  More  Christian  Industrial 
Order"  (Macmillan),  the  tenor  of  which 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  chapter- 
headings,  "The  Christian  as  Producer," 
"The  Christian  as  Consumer,"  "The 
Christian  as  Owner,"  "The  Christian  as 
Investor,"  "The  Christian  as  Employer 
and  Employee."  It  is  a  very  quiet  book, 
a  book  whose  tread  is  muffled,  as  if  it 
fell  upon  a  thickly  carpeted  church  aisle. 
A  pew  in  a  Broadway  church  seems  very 
distant  from  that  traffic  to  which  by 
yardstick  or  tape-line  it  is  so  curiously 
near,  and  Mr.  Coffin's  book  on  the  social 
order  seems  to  take  us  far  away  from 
the  industrial  struggle.  Are  these 
dreaded  social  forces  really  so  tractable? 
One  almost  says  to  Mr.  Coffin  in  the 
words  of  the  Old  Testament:  "Canst 
thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook? 
or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou 
lettest  down?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him 
as  with  a  bird?  wilt  thou  bind  him  for 
thy  maidens?"  All  of  which  does  not 
prevent  this  book  from  recommending 
many  discreet  things  in  a  discreet  way. 

The  first  number  of  "Harvard  Library 
Notes"  recalls,  both  in  its  typography 
and  in  the  flavor  of  its  contents,  the 
"Bodleian  Quarterly  Record,"  upon 
which,  it  says,  it  is  frankly  modeled.  It 
is  not  an  official  publication  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Library,  but  a  little 
quarterly  to  inform  those  connected  with 
the  Library  of  its  growth  and  activities, 
and  further  to  be  sent  to  all  who  are 
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TH  IS  is  a  large  trust  company— one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  is  equipped 
to  handle,  and  does  handle,  trust  and 
banking  matters  of  the  weightiest  import- 
ance. Some  of  the  city's  and  nation's 
greatest  business  enterprises  do  the  bulk 
of  their  banking  with  this  Company. 

BUT,  notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  and  the 
large  number  who  transact  business  with 
it,  the  Company  does  not  lose  contact  with 
its  individual  clients.  They  look  to  this 
Company  for  constructive  help  in  their 
individual  business  affairs  and  they  are  not 
disappointed. 
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actively  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  Library.  With  its  brief  notes  of  re- 
cent additions,  its  still  briefer  para- 
graphs about  the  staff  and  its  duties,  and 
its  page  or  two  upon  the  library  situa- 
tion, and  upon  events  of  public  interest 
within  the  building — such  as  General 
Pershing's  visit — it  makes  a  pleasant 
promise.  News  about  a  university 
library — or  any  other  library — may  be 
readable,  and  still  not  unscholarly,  dig- 
nified but  never  stodgy.  It  may  further 
have  about  it  the  atmosphere  of  books 
rather  than  of  the  card  catalogue.  To 
this  belief  (never  too  generally  enter- 
tained) the  new  publication  seems  to  be 
dedicated. 

Drama 

Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan  at  the 
Bramhall  Playhouse 

A  BRIEF  note  in  the  Times  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  division  of  the 
Irish  Players  which  had  hardened  its 
heart  to  the  seductions  of  Broadway  and 
was  still  valiantly  playing  Mr.  Yeats  and 
Lady  Gregory  in  the  social  twilight  of 
the  region  south  of  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
The  valor  of  the  choice  became  even  more 
impressive  when  I  found  on  a  certain 
Friday  night  that  scarcely  thirty  per- 
sons dotted  or  streaked  the  vacuities  in 
the   tiny    auditorium    of    the   Bramhall 
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Playhouse.  The  prospect  was  chilling, 
and  I  should  have  smiled  at  the  Celtic 
hyperbole  of  any  one  who  had  ventured 
to  tell  me  that  the  programme  was  to 
give  me— not  the  best  evening  perhaps— 
but  the  best  quarter  of  an  hour  I  have 
experienced  as  dramatic  critic  in  New 
York.  I  found  in  "Cathleen  Ni  Hoo- 
lihan" a  divine  play  perfectly  acted.  How 
far  others  would  uphold  this  estimate  I 
can  not  say.  Feeling  in  the  theatre  is 
for  me  an  event,  much  as  it  was  for 
Ibsen's  sexton  and  schoolmaster  in  the 
final  act  of  "Brand,"  and  the  emotion  is 
possibly  redoubled  or  reenforced  by  its 
own  novelty.  Nor  in  calling  the  acting 
perfect  do  I  mean  to  assert  the  greatness 
of  all  or  any  one  of  the  performers.  I 
mean  that  every  part  was  sound  and 
right,  and  that  the  concert  and  comity  of 
all  the  parts  was  unimpeachable. 

Let  me  clear  the  decks  by  a  prelimi- 
nary glance  at  the  two  other  one-act  plays 
on  the  programme,  Rutherford  Mayne's 
"Troth"  and  Lady  Gregory's  "Rising  of 
the  Moon."  "Troth"  pictures  the  kill- 
ing of  an  Irish  landlord  by  two  evicted 
tenants,  an  event  which  is  confused,  but 
not  combined,  with  the  death  of  one  ten- 
ant's wife  at  the  hour  of  the  crime,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  man  who  escapes  to 
support  his  neighbor's  wife.  The  beads 
in  the  chaplet  are  picturesque  enough, 
but  the  clasp  is  undiscoverable.  The 
"Rising  of  the  Moon"  lacked  the  noble 
setting  which  gave  awe  and  glamor  to  its 
presentation  on  Thirty-ninth  Street,  but 
the  acting  was  better  in  the  humbler 
domicile,  both  in  the  pithier  dryness  of 
Henry  O'Neill's  sergeant  and  the  more 
poetic  vibrancy  and  poignancy  of  Paul 
Hayes's  ballad-singer. 

But  nothing  else  compared  in  beauty 
with  the  "Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan"  of  Mr. 
Yeats.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  Irish 
peasant's  hut  in  one  of  those  marvelous 
settings  of  our  own  day  in  which  rude- 
ness, without  being  embellished,  is  en- 
nobled. Peter  Gillane's  son  is  to  marry 
Delia  Cahel  to-morrow,  and  brings  her 
dowry  in  veritable  sovereigns  from  cling- 
ing father-in-law  to  outreaching  father 
this  very  night  in  a  cloth  bag.  Nothing 
could  reveal  a  profounder  insight  into 
the  balances  and  temperings  of  things 
than  Mr.  Yeats's  brave  insertion  of  this 
hardy,  wary,  thrifty  selfishness  into  a 
play  that  is  to  climb  the  airiest  heights 
of  sacrifice  and  vision.  Michael,  the  son, 
likewise  has  a  heart  for  the  gold,  so 
humanly  has  Mr.  Yeats  composed  his 
dreamer.  He  is  not  comely,  the  young, 
spare  Michael,  but  his  face  is  unspeak- 
ably touching,  a  small  face  in  which  dark 
brows  meet  over  a  smile  as  tender  in  its 
dreamy  remoteness  as  a  taper  in  a  shrine. 

A  knock  is  heard,  and  the  door  is 
opened  to  a  woman  in  years  whose  dark 
gown  and  solemn  eyes  are  riddles  un- 
solved by  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers. 
She  will  taste  neither  milk  nor  bread, 


but  she  will  sit  by  the  fire,  and  she  has 
scarcely  begun  her  tale  of  the  long  life 
in  which  lovers  without  number  have 
fought  and  perished  in  her  cause  before 
the  young  Michael,  in  shy,  uplooking 
ecstasy,  is  at  her  side,  is  at  her  feet. 
When  the  black-gowned  woman  rises, 
Michael  follows  her  to  the  door.  His 
bridal  does  not  hold  him  back,  no,  not 
even  the  bride  herself,  whom  the  pre- 
science of  calamity  has  guided  uner- 
ringly to  the  door.  His  lips  meet  her 
lips  in  a  kiss,  which  his  heart  does  not 
disown,  but  hardly  ratifies,  and  he  fol- 
lows the  old  woman  from  the  hut.  Ah, 
but  where  is  the  old  woman?  What 
Patrick,  Michael's  brother,  saw  was  a 
young  girl  "and  she  had  the  walk  of  a 
queen." 

I  am  not  partial  to  symbolic  plays. 
Not  many  people — not  very  many  artists 
— can  sustain  a  metaphor  consistently 
for  three  sentences,  that  is  for  half  a 
minute.  A  symbolic  play  is  an  attempt 
to  sustain  a  metaphor  for  a  period  of 
time  varying  from  a  half  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  miscarriage  of 
the  enterprise  is  foredoomed.  I  am  not 
partial  even  to  the  cause  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. I  have  a  deep  pity  for  Ireland, 
and  my  sympathies  cleave  to  nations  as 
against  empires,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  clear  promise  of  good  in 
the  total  separation  of  the  least  dis- 
ciplined of  nations  from  the  most  gen- 
erous of  empires.  I  therefore  approach 
Mr.  Yeats's  play  (in  which,  of  course, 
Ireland  is  personified  both  in  the  old 
woman  and  the  young  girl)  with  a 
burden  of  prejudice  which  possibly  im- 
parts some  value  to  the  fullness  of  my 
glad  surrender  to  the  spell  of  its  resist- 
less beauty.  That  beauty  is  supported  by 
its  truth.  Mr.  Yeats  might  have  done 
any  one  of  three  things.  He  might  have 
portrayed  the  dedication  of  young  souls 
to  Ireland  in  the  light  of  approaching 
victory,  and  have  stopped  short  at  the 
optimism.  Again,  in  the  shadow  of  Ire- 
land's unhappy  past,  he  might  have  as- 
sumed the  futility  of  the  struggle,  and 
have  stopped  short  at  the  hopelessness. 
There  was  a  third  possibility  held  in  re- 
serve for  the  rarest  and  tenderest  of 
human  spirits.  He  might  paint  the  doom 
and  the  frustration,  but  might  picture  at 
the  same  time  the  fulfillment  in  the 
frustration,  the  rapture  in  the  doom. 
The  sacrifices  are  politically  fruitless, 
but  they  keep  the  heart  of  the  race  im- 
mortally resurgent  and  alive.  Sacrifice, 
the  old  woman,  turns  to  exaltation,  the 
young  girl.  That  is  what  Mr.  Yeats 
finely  teaches  us  in  the  hushed  fervors 
of  his  nobly  tempered  little  play ;  that  is 
what  Paul  Hayes  distilled  into  his  ren- 
dering of  the  shy  and  rapt  Michael,  a 
part  before  which  the  critic  in  me  in- 
stantly melted  and  exhaled  in  moisture 
through  the  eyes. 

0.  W.  Firkins 
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A  T  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
■£*■  Mr.  Harding's  speech  of  accept- 
ance has  not  been  released  for  pub- 
lication, and  we  accordingly  defer 
comment  upon  it  until  next  week's 
issue. 

rpHE  efforts  now  being  made  by  re- 
A  sponsible  Americans  along  the 
Mexican  border  to  promote  good  will 
between  the  neighboring  peoples  may 
have  more  substantial  results  than 
anything  that  comes  out  of  Washing- 
ton. There  is  suspicion  to  allay,  deep- 
seated  hostility  to  overcome.  Some 
of  the  ill  feeling  has  its  origin  in  na- 
tural causes,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
incited  by  agitators  in  both  countries. 
A  considerable  part  of  radical  prop- 
aganda in  the  United  States  has  for 
several  years  been  devoted  to  the 
nefarious  work  of  keeping  the  Mexi- 
cans in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
over  the  alleged  purpose  of  powerful 
American  groups  to  force  interven- 
tion.   No  doubt  there  are  some  such 


groups,  and  no  doubt  the  belief  in 
intervention  has  at  various  times,  for 
good  reasons  or  bad,  been  widely  held. 
But  the  argument  for  intervention 
rises  or  falls  with  the  degree  of  peace 
and  justice  that  prevails  in  Mexico, 
and  it  has  no  force  or  meaning  in  the 
face  of  a  responsible  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. The  radical  propagandists 
have  merely  aggravated  the  situation 
by  inciting  the  hostility  of  the  Mexi- 
can people. 

TTNSCRUPULOUS  Mexican  agita- 
^  tors  have  aided  their  comrades  of 
the  north  by  using  this  propaganda 
along  with  much  of  their  own.  One 
document  largely  circulated  by  these 
fomentors  of  ill  will  purports  to  be  a 
letter  sent  in  1897  to  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  instructing  him  in  the  purpose 
of  the  American  Government  to  rav- 
age Cuba  (then  a  Spanish  posses- 
sion), exterminate  its  population,  and 
thereupon  to  carry  the  war  of  con- 
quest and  ruin  into  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics.  This  brazen  forgery, 
concocted  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
English  language  and  unacquainted 
even  with  the  name  of  the  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  could  have 
deceived  no  one  who  knew  anything 
about  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States;  but  in  its  Spanish 
version,  circulated  among  a  people 
largely  uninformed  or  misinformed 
about  this  country,  it  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  widespread  terror  and  resent- 
ment. One  of  its  sponsors,  a  Mexi- 
can radical,  has  had  the  impudence  to 
print  it,  in  both  versions,  in  the 
United  States.  To  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  kind  of  propaganda  will 
take  effort  and  may  take  time;  and 
yet  the  time  need  not  be  overlong  if 
the  effort  is  such  as  that  made  re- 
cently at  Nogales  and  elsewhere, 
wherein    Americans    and    Mexicans 


came  together  for  the  mutual  pledg- 
ing of  international  and  inter-racial 
friendship.  No  interventionist-by- 
arms,  and  no  Utopian  propagandist  of 
suspicion  and  hate,  can  long  delay  a 
reconciliation  sought  by  such  means. 

WHATEVER  truth  there  may  be 
"  in  the  rumors  of  a  scheme  to  col- 
lect an  enormous  campaign  fund  for 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket, 
the  party  will  be  well  advised  to  join 
heartily  with  the  Democrats  in  the 
proposal  for  prompt  and  continu- 
ous publicity  on  the  whole  subject 
throughout  the  campaign.  How  much 
dynamite  there  can  be  in  belated  reve- 
lations concerning  campaign  contribu- 
tions the  experience  of  General  Wood 
— not  to  speak  of  Governor  Lowden — 
has  made  sufficiently  plain.  The  talk 
of  a  conspiracy  of  "international 
bankers"  to  bring  about  the  election 
of  Mr.  Harding  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  hundred  million  dollars,  most  of 
it  to  be  applied  to  the  pay  of  an  army 
of  spellbinders,  is  in  our  judgment 
mere  moonshine.  But  there  is  only 
one  way  to  set  suspicion  at  rest,  and 
that  is  publicity.  It  is  pertinent  to 
remember,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  fund  which  was  raised  for  Gen- 
eral Wood  came  from  persons  whom 
there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  for 
suspecting  of  sordid  or  improper  mo- 
tives. The  discredit  which  fell  upon 
the  Wood  movement  was  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
gravely  to  impair,  its  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Principle  and  expediency  alike 
demand  that  the  Republicans  should 
sincerely  cooperate  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  assuring  full  and  constant 
publicity  in  regard  to  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

IVTO  doubt  political  expediency  is  a 
•*-  *  wretched  thing,  as  the  intelligent- 
sia assure  us;  but  despite  what  they 
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say  it  isn't  wholly  monopolized  by 
the  moderates  and  the  conservatives. 
Even  the  professedly  uncompromis- 
ing sometimes  resort  to  it.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  Socialist  party 
national  convention  held  in  this 
neighborhood  some  weeks  ago,  and  it 
nominated  for  President  an  avowed 
Bolshevist  on  a  platform  rejecting 
Bolshevism  either  for  domestic  cul- 
tivation or  for  import.  Bolshevism 
is  an  excellent  thing  where  it  orig- 
inated, in  effect  said  the  convention, 
but  we  don't  advocate  it  for  home  use. 
Of  course  the  leaders,  just  like  lead- 
ers in  other  movements,  understood 
that  a  platform  shouldn't  say  too 
much.  The  party  has  a  left  which 
is  relatively  indifferent  to  electoral 
success,  which  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  Communist  and  the 
Communist  Labor  groups,  and  which 
demands  revolutionary  phrases  at  all 
costs;  and  it  has  a  right  which, 
though  not  unhopeful  of  a  revolu- 
tionary outcome,  emphasizes  for  the 
present  the  benefits  of  political  ac- 
tion and  expresses  itself  in  non-revo- 
lutionary phrases.  A  happy  policy  is 
that  which  appeases  the  left  by  ap- 
proving Bolshevism  in  its  native  hab- 
itat and  at  the  same  time  soothes  the 
diplomatic  concern  of  the  right  by  re- 
jecting Bolshevism  for  the  United 
States.  Equally  happy  is  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  who  acquiesces  in  the 
platform  and  who  yet  proclaims  him- 
self a  revolutionist  and  a  Bolshevist. 
To  the  right,  nothing  that  the  candi- 
date says  can  compromise  the  ex- 
plicit terms  of  the  platform;  to  the 
left,  nothing  that  the  platform  says 
can  compromise  the  candidate's  per- 
sonal utterances.  An  old-party  con- 
vention could  hardly  have  done  the 
thing  more  neatly. 

/""•HILLS  and  fever  is  an  old-fash- 
^-*  ioned  trouble  which  we  hear 
nothing  about  in  this  modern  day  so 
far  as  regards  our  physical  bodies, 
but  in  the  body  politic  and  economic 
it  is  the  most  fashionable  disease 
there  is.  Hardly  do  we  get  over  our 
excitement  about  the  wicked  piling 
up  of  foodstuffs  in  storage  before  we 
are  made  equally  uncomfortable  about 
the  opposite.  "Meats  in  Storage 
Show    Big    Decrease,"    "Eggs    and 


Butter  Also  Low" — such  are  some  of 
the  headlines  that  confront  us  just 
now ;  and  underneath  them  there  is  a 
doleful  story  of  prospective  shortage 
in  production  also.  Yet  in  the  same 
day's  paper  one  reads  that  "an  indict- 
ment for  hoarding  166,000  pounds  of 
sugar  is  expected  to  be  returned  to- 
day against  a  grocer  and  a  dealer  in 
butter  and  eggs,  both  of  Manhattan." 
Would  it  not  be  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  some  competent  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, which  the  wayfaring  man  might 
in  some  degree  understand,  as  to  the 
principles  and  policies  it  pursues,  or 
tries  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter— what  it  is  aiming  at  and  why? 
And  again,  could  not  a  great  con- 
tribution to  public  enlightenment  on 
the  whole  subject  be  made  by  some  of 
our  leading  authorities  on  economics? 
Above  all,  is  there  any  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  public  is  any  bet- 
ter off  than  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
thing — except  as  regards  control  and 
restraint  of  monopoly — had  been  left 
to  the  free  play  of  economic  forces? 
Surely  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  answer  these  questions. 

A  T  last  the  index  numbers  which 
■r*-  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices,  much  as  thermometers  indi- 
cate changes  in  temperature,  have 
halted  in  their  upward  movement  and 
are  even  going  down.  Dun's  number, 
based  on  the  wholesale  prices  of 
about  three  hundred  commodities,  has 
fallen  from  2,621  on  June  1  to  2,604  on 
July  1 ;  the  Annalist's  number,  made 
up  from  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  twenty-five  food  commodities,  se- 
lected and  arranged  to  represent  a 
theoretical  family's  food  budget,  has 
fallen  from  its  high  point  of  3,291 
on  June  12  to  3,076  on  July  17,  a  de- 
cline of  almost  seven  per  cent.  Index 
numbers  are  by  no  means  as  reliable 
as  thermometers,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  find  them  going  down,  just  as 
it  does  us  good,  on  a  hot  July  day,  to 
see  that  the  temperature  has  fallen 
from  95  to  90,  even  though  we  may 
not  feel  as  cool  as  we  should.  Yet 
our  general  impressions  rather  con- 
firm the  testimony  of  the  index  num- 
bers— notwithstanding  the  appalling 
price    of    sugar — for    we  have    had 


alleged  bargain  sales  of  silks,  and  all- 
wool  suits,  and  cotton  goods;  we  are 
told  that  hides  are  plentiful  and  that 
Australia  has  vast  stores  of  wool ;  the 
crop  reports  are  good;  and  western 
Europe  is  sending  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  goods.  So  we 
feel  a  sense  of  relief  and  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  But  we  fervently  pray  that 
the  index  number  and  the  price 
curves  may  not  rise  again  as  they  did 
last  year,  and  that  no  railway  strike 
or  industrial  crisis  may  come  to  take 
away  our  purchasing  power  just  as 
the  good  things  of  life  are  almost 
within  our  reach. 

iy/TR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  gaining 
■*■"  an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  which  threatens  to  impair  the 
position  of  M.  Millerand  in  France. 
The  Conference  at  Spa  was  called  at 
Lloyd  George's  instigation,  and  that 
it  was  not  prematurely  broken  up — a 
failure  which  the  Germans,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  French,  nearly 
provoked  by  their  intransigent  atti- 
tude— was  again  due  to  his  deter- 
mination that  some  good  should 
evolve  from  it.  In  Poland,  the  late 
course  of  events  went  counter  to  the 
calculations  of  Paris  and  forced 
Millerand  to  agree  to  the  British 
Premier's  wiser  policy.  The  ultima- 
tum handed  to  the  Turkish  peace 
delegation  at  Versailles,  giving  the 
Porte  until  midnight,  July  27,  to 
sign  the  peace  treaty,  and  threaten- 
ing, if  it  failed  to  do  so,  to  oust 
Turkey  once  and  for  all  from  Europe, 
is  again  a  victory  of  Lloyd  George's 
Near-Eastern  policy  over  that  which 
the  French  press  has  almost  unani- 
mously advocated.  After  the  Confer- 
ence of  Boulogne  M.  Poincare  con- 
gratulated the  French  and  British 
Premiers  on  their  having  learned  to 
know  and  to  esteem  each  other.  "Us 
peuvent  beaucoup  1'un  et  l'autre  pour 
achever  de  remettre  dans  la  voie  nor- 
male  la  politique  des  deux  pays." 
But  the  former  President's  opinions 
as  to  what  is  the  normal  policy  of 
France  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
make  one  doubt  its  identity  with  that 
now  in  view.  M.  Millerand,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  declared  that  Spa 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  treaty.    That  may  be  so, 
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if  his  position  at  home  proves 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  criticism 
to  which  the  extremists  of  M.  Poin- 
care's  stripe  will  subject  his  yielding 
attitude  at  Spa. 

THE  leaders  of  the  boycott  against 
Hungary  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  rapid  extension  of  their  field 
of  potential  activity.  France  has 
just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hun- 
gary for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
port against  the  rising  tide  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  has  thus  made  herself 
an  accomplice  of  the  Hungarian 
White  Terrorists.  Comrade  Jouhaux, 
if  he  dare  to  be  consistent,  should  now 
join  his  colleagues  Appleton  and  Edo 
Fimmen  in  calling  upon  the  German 
trade  unions  to  prevent  all  deliveries 
of  German  coal  to  France  until  M. 
Millerand's  Government  be  brought 
to  reason.  He  can  be  assured  of  an 
immediate  response  to  his  appeal 
from  the  fellow  workers  across  the 
Rhine. 

"DELGIUM  is  having  some  trouble 
-•-■*  in  the  Congo.  The  Belgian  of- 
ficials in  the  colony  went  on  strike 
last  April  for  a  raise  of  salaries. 
The  Governor  General  received  full 
authority  from  the  Government  at 
home  to  settle  the  matter.  He  yielded 
to  the  demands,  but  remonstrated 
with  his  personnel  as  follows: 

It  is  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
effects  of  the  strike  on  the  natives.  Though 
they  have  never  heard  of  trade-union  activity, 
they  begin  to  appreciate  the  force  of  numbers 
and  of  a  well-planned  common  agitation.  Every 
one  must  see  that  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to 
encourage  them  to  use  the  means  which  they 
have  seen  you  employ.  The  danger  is  easily 
realised  when  one  remembers  that  we  are  one 
against  a  thousand.  When  in  Belgium  a  trade 
union  uses  a  strike  to  make  an  employer  yield 
to  its  demands,  the  struggle  is  one  between 
Belgians,  and  the  victory  a  gain  to  Belgians. 
But  the  victory  of  a  native  trade-union  action 
would  mean  a  veritable  defeat  to  Belgium. 
I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  entire  personnel  to 
consider  how  much  both  the  country's  and 
their  own  interests  would  suffer,  if  the  trade- 
union  movement  should  develop  among  the 
negroes,  and  to  decide  not  to  promote  its 
progress   by  a  bad   example. 

But  the  warning  came  too  late.  The 
Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies,  M. 
Franck,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  the 
Congo,  sent  on  June  22  the  following 
cablegram  to  his  colleague  and  Min- 
ister of  Colonies  ad  interim  E.  Van- 
dervelde :  "The  strike  of  officials  has 
been  followed  by  a  strike  of  natives 
at  Leopoldsville,  Kinshasa,  Lukolela, 


and  Elisabetha.  All  precautions  have 
been  taken,  but  the  situation  is  dan- 
gerous." This  is  a  painful  problem 
for  M.  Vandervelde,  a  leader  among 
Belgian  Socialists.  "The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  colony  is  at  stake,"  he 
said  in  the  Chamber.  But  does  he  not 
hold  the  native's  right  to  strike  more 
sacred  than  Belgium's  right  to  the 
Colony  she  has  reclaimed  for  the  self- 
ish ends  of  capitalism? 

"PRENCH-ARAB  relations  are  now 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  English 
sources.  The  French  themselves 
make  little  of  the  friction  between 
King  Feisal  and  General  Gouraud. 
The  latter's  note  to  the  King  of  Syria, 
explains  a  French  authority,  "though 
somewhat  strong,  was  not  a  peremp- 
tory ultimatum."  If  that  is  so,  the 
short  time  limit  and  the  tone  were  out 
of  harmony.  Feisal's  answer,  ac- 
quiescing in  the  mandate  for  Syria 
but  objecting  to  the  French  occupy- 
ing the  territory  mentioned  in  the 
ultimatum,  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  French  commander,  who  is  said  to 
insist  on  unreserved  acquiescence  in 
his  conditions.  English  dispatches  re- 
port a  commencement  of  hostilities 
by  the  French  against  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  in  default  of  a  satisfactory 
reply  from  King  Feisal.  At  the  same 
time  what  will  be  called  an  anti-Arab 
move  was  made  by  the  Zionist  Confer- 
ence in  London,  which  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission 
of  Forty  providing  that  all  the  land 
in  Palestine  be  declared  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that 
the  control  of  this  property  be 
gradually  assumed  by  the  Palestine 
state.  The  promise  of  Arab  inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Bonar  Law  contended 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  French  mandate ; 
and  King  Feisal,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  published  by  the 
latter  in  The  Weekly  Review,  ad- 
mitted that  "there  is  room  in  Syria 
for  both  Arabs  and  Jews."  But  Gen- 
eral Gouraud's  cannon  and  the  Zion- 
ist resolution  are  not  the  means  best 
calculated  to  reconcile  the  Arabs  to 
their  independence  under  mandate, 
and  to  Feisal's  generous  welcome  to 
Jewish  immigrants  into  Syria. 


TT  is  an  old  rule — and  one  particu- 
-*-  larly  applicable  to  the  propagandist 
— to  beware  of  proving  too  much. 
A.  Myasnikov,  in  Soviet  Russia  for 
July  3,  wants  the  world  to  know  how 
nearly  unanimous  is  Bolshevik  senti- 
ment in  Moscow.  At  a  series  of  con- 
ferences held  in  every  district  of  the 
city  just  before  the  elections  for  the 
Moscow  Soviet,  15,600  delegates  at- 
tended, and  of  these  delegates  but  five 
were  Socialist  Revolutionists,  while 
the  Mensheviks  numbered  only  three. 
There  were  a  couple  of  Anarchists 
also,  a  few  representatives  of  other 
groups  and  parties,  and  an  unstated 
number  of  non-party  men;  but,  all 
told,  there  wasn't  much  to  indicate 
any  disaffection  with  Bolshevik  rule. 
Still,  there  must  have  been  a  few  Men- 
sheviks and  Socialist  Revolutionists 
somewhere  about,  since  a  little  later 
the  various  anti-Bolshevik  parties 
managed  to  elect  52  out  of  1,461  dep- 
uties, or  about  3i/£  per  cent.  It  is 
this  result  which  is  apparently  the 
decisive  one,  and  it  shows,  according 
to  Mr.  Myasnikov,  that  the  way  to 
bring  out  the  Bolshevik  vote  and 
show  the  virtual  unanimity  of  Bol- 
shevik sentiment  is  to  hold  pre-elec- 
tion conferences.  Of  course  there  are 
other  ways  of  showing  electoral  unan- 
imity. The  late  Hon.  Timothy  D. 
Sullivan,  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1892,  carried  his  election  district 
in  this  city  for  Cleveland  by  some- 
thing like  302  to  4 ;  and  in  the  State 
election  of  the  following  year  several 
election  district  leaders  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Assembly  districts,  under 
the  stimulus  (so  witnesses  afterwards 
testified  in  court)  of  a  prize  offered 
by  the  Hon.  Patrick  Divver,  scored 
remarkable  records.  One  of  them, 
who  supposed  himself  an  easy  win- 
ner, brought  in  a  poll  of  620  to  12; 
but  not  being  a  mathematician,  poor 
man,  he  lost  out  to  the  rival  who 
showed  a  result  of  269  to  0. 

Election  results  in  Soviet  Russia 
are  just  about  as  faithful  an  index  of 
public  sentiment  as  were  the  election 
results  in  New  York  City  in  the  good 
old  days.  The  main  question  is  not. 
How  big  a  majority  shall  we  pile  up? 
but,  How  many  of  the  opposition  can 
we  safely,  and  yet  with  due  regard 
for  appearances,  allow  to  vote  ? 
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Idealism  and  Respon- 
sibility 

vw/HEN  so  intelligent  a  reader  as 
™  John  L.  Heaton,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  World,  ex- 
presses, more  in  sorrow  than  in  an- 
ger, keen  disappointment  over  the 
course  of  The  Weekly  Review  in  re- 
lation to  the  foremost  topic  of  the 
day,  we  feel  a  natural  regret;  tem- 
pered, to  be  sure,  by  the  consideration 
that  others,  no  less  intelligent  and  no 
less  sincere,  have  censured  us  for  rea- 
sons precisely  the  opposite  of  those 
which  move  our  present  critic  to  con- 
demnation. In  saying  this,  we  are 
not  referring,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Hea- 
ton's  charge  that  our  attitude  is  that 
of  "Machine  Republicanism,"  a 
charge  which  we  fancy  few  readers 
of  The  Weekly  Review  will  deem  it 
necessary  for  us  to  refute.  The  main 
point  of  his  letter  is  that  we  have 
been  unjust  to  "the  great  statesman 
and  leader  in  idealism  who  has  so 
literally  spent  his  strength  in  the 
common  cause" ;  the  immediate  in- 
stance being  our  attribution  to  Mr. 
Wilson  "of  'primary  and  preponder- 
ant' responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
the  treaty  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  whole  of 
the  passage  in  which  that  judgment 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's responsibility  was  expressed : 

If  to  separate  ourselves  from  our  allies  is  a 
crime,  if  to  withdraw  from  the  common  task 
covers  us  with  dishonor,  surely  a  large  part  of 
that  crime  and  that  dishonor  consists  in  our 
keeping  aloof  during  the  crucial  months,  now 
mounting  up  into  years,  during  which  the  world 
is  passing  through  its  greatest  agony.  The  two 
sides  ought  to  have  come  to  terms  months  and 
months  ago;  for  the  failure  to  do  so,  there  is 
blame  enough  to  go  round.  But  upon  Mr. 
Wilson  the  obligation  to  put  the  treaty  through 
rested  with  tenfold  weight,  both  because  it  was 
in  him  that  the  nations  had  put  their  trust  and 
because  upon  his  single  will  the  decision  turned. 
Though  we  have  made  no  '  'separate  peace,"  we 
have  separated  ourselves  from  our  associates 
in  the  war  for  a  period  that  will  surely  exceed 
two  years  from  the  time  of  the  armistice.  And 
for  this  disastrous  separation,  whatever  justi- 
fication m  ay  be  pleaded  for  it,  the  primary  and 
preponderant  responsibility  rests  upon  President 
Wilson. 

The  verdict  we  thus  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce may  be  wrong;  we  make  no 
pretension  to  infallibility.  But  we 
are  unable  to  see  any  escape  from  it. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely in  Mr.  Wilson's  power  to  have 


the  United  States  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  months  ago.  And 
it  is  as  nearly  certain  as  any  such 
thing  can  be  that,  if  he  had  adopted 
a  less  stubborn  attitude,  he  could  have 
secured  our  entry  into  it  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  and  upon  conditions 
far  less  objectionable  to  him  than 
those  embodied  in  the  final  form  of 
the  Lodge  reservations.  What  he  did 
elect  to  do  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
keep  us  out  of  the  League  during  a 
year  or  more  when  our  absence  from 
it  detracted  immeasurably  from  its 
potentiality  for  good;  and  secondly, 
to  incur  the  risk  of  our  not  going  into 
it  at  all.  This  immeasurable  loss  in 
the  present',  and  this  vital  hazard  to 
the  future,  may  in  Mr.  Wilson's  mind 
be  outweighed  by  a  possibility  of  gain 
that  overshadows  both  the  loss  and 
the  risk ;  but  to  say  this  is  not  to  deny 
his  responsibility  for  the  loss  and  the 
risk,  but  at  most  only  to  justify  his 
assumption  of  it. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  has  desired  to  pro- 
mote great  idealistic  objects  we  have 
never  questioned.  But  something 
more  than  this  desire  is  required  to 
make  a  man  a  "great  statesman,"  or 
even  a  true  "leader  in  idealism."  In 
the  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Wilson  has  in- 
deed been  a  source  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion, a  source  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
to  multitudes ;  but  to  other  multitudes, 
in  our  judgment  both  more  numerous 
and  more  important,  he  has  made  the 
very  name  of  idealism  odious.  That 
man  is  not  a  true  "leader  in  idealism" 
who  is  sure  that  the  goal  toward 
which  humanity  has  been  painfully 
striving  for  ages  can  be  attained  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  who  is  so  confi- 
dent of  the  potency  of  his  single 
strength  that  he  scorns  to  take  ac- 
count of  difficulties;  who  sees  no  dif- 
ference between  the  formulation  of 
an  ideal  and  its  achievement;  who 
holds  out  as  certainties,  of  which  he 
unqualifiedly  pledges  the  attainment, 
things  which  are  manifestly  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility,  or  things 
whose  attainment  requires  coopera- 
tion that  he  takes  no  steps  to  bring 
about.  The  kind  of  peace  which  Mr. 
Wilson  set  forth  in  his  New  York  ad- 
dress of  September  27,  1918— the 
kind  of  peace  which,  therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  this  address  might  be  re- 


garded as  binding,  Germany  had  a 
right  to  expect  under  the  armistice — 
it  was  no  more  possible  to  bring  about 
than  it  would  have  been  to  abolish 
the  Rhine  or  to  make  German  and 
French  the  same  language.  The 
treaty  actually  drawn  up  at  Versailles 
embodied  no  such  impossibility,  but 
it  did  embody  a  project  which,  what- 
ever its  merits,  required  the  assent  of 
a  coordinate  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  assent  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
face  of  solemn  warning  of  its  doubt- 
fulness, virtually  pledged  to  the  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  as  a  certainty ;  and 
yet,  when  the  pledge  was  found  im- 
possible of  complete  fulfilment,  he  felt 
no  obligation  to  secure  such  approxi- 
mation to  it  as  was  attainable.  If  this 
be  idealism,  it  is  idealism  divorced 
from  honest  human  responsibility; 
and  in  that  divorce  it  is  the  gaudier, 
not  the  homelier,  party  that  incurs 
discredit  and  odium. 

Single  Tax  and  Social- 
ism 

"WTHEN  the  single-taxers  withdrew 
"  from  the  "third-party"  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  one  of  their  leaders 
explained  that  they  quit  the  fusion 
not  only  because  they  could  not  obtain 
their  platform  desires  and  a  candidate 
committed  to  them,  but  also  because 
they  "could  not  stand  the  socialistic 
ideas"  of  the  dominant  labor,  group. 
Although  the  single-tax  movement  is 
now  forty  years  old,  probably  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  were  puzzled  to 
understand  the  sharp  opposition  thus 
indicated  between  its  animus  and  that 
of  the  socialist  agitation.  Yet  noth- 
ing could  be  more  distinctly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  doctrine  and  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Henry  George  himself.  He 
was  not  only  not  a  socialist ;  he  was  an 
aggressive  and  radical  individualist. 

In  proposing  his  scheme  of  the  sin- 
gle tax,  Henry  George  was  moved  by 
two  animating  purposes — the  desire 
to  abolish  poverty  and  the,  desire  to 
avert  socialism.  The  virtual  aboli- 
tion of  private  propertly  in  land  had, 
in  his  mind,  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  sufficing  to  extirpate  poverty  while 
leaving  undisturbed  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  in  all  things  that  are 
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the  product  of  human  effort.  It  is 
this  clear-cut  conception  that  has 
made  the  gospel  of  Henry  George  so 
attractive  to  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  body  of  disciples;  and 
their  action  at  Chicago  was  a  consis- 
tent manifestation  of  their  principles. 

But  while  the  Henry  George  men 
are  anti-socialist,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  intelligent  opponents  of  the 
single  tax — it  is  needless  to  say  any- 
thing about  unintelligent  ones — are 
opposed  to  it  chiefly  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  they  are  opposed  to  social- 
ism. For,  however  clear  may  have 
been  to  Henry  George  the  distinction 
between  the  confiscation  of  land- 
values  and  the  confiscation  of  other 
forms  of  private  property,  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  sound.  Between  the 
economic  basis  of  property  in  land 
and  in  other  forms  there  is,  indeed,  a 
great  difference;  but  the  ethics  of 
confiscation — at  least  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  ours — is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
If  Henry  George's  proposal  had  been 
that  of  taking  up  for  the  public  the 
future  "unearned  increment"  of  the 
value  of  land,  the  question  would  have 
been  open  to  discussion  on  strictly 
economic  grounds ;  but  it  was  not  only 
a  feature,  it  was  the  distinguishing 
feature,  of  his  proposal  that  the  con- 
fiscation must  apply  to  the  whole 
thing,  and  not  simply  to  the  future 
increment.  He  frankly  declared  that 
he  proposed  the  single  tax  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  the  fact  of  complete 
confiscation  while  avoiding  its  out- 
ward form. 

Henry  George  regarded  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  land  not  only  as  not 
an  act  of  injustice,  but  as  an  act  of 
the  highest  justice.  He  was  abso- 
lutely unconcerned  with  the  fact  that, 
at  least  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  the 
holders  of  land  have  acquired  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  other 
forms  of  property  are  acquired — that 
it  is  a  question  not  of  class  privilege, 
but  of  the  choice  which  A  or  B  hap- 
pened to  make  in  the  investment  of 
his  money,  it  being  equally  open  to 
either  to  buy  land  or  to  buy  something 
else  which  he  regarded  as  a  more 
promising  investment.  But  to  minds 
that  are  not  completely  under  the 
sway  of  a  single  idea,  the  injustice  is 
obvious;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 


obvious  that  in  practice  the  difference 
between  confiscation  of  land  and  con- 
fiscation of  other  forms  of  property 
would  swiftly  disappear.  Within  the 
circles  of  the  elect,  it  might  continue 
to  be  plain  that  the  course  taken  in 
regard  to  land  was  based  on  reasons 
so  peculiar  as  to  have  no  application 
to  other  cases;  but  reasons — not  the 
same  indeed,  but  quite  as  conclusive 
to  the  general  mind — would  easily 
enough  present  themselves  to  justify 
the  confiscation  of  any  other  form  of 
property  which  ingenious  reformers 
might  fix  upon  as  desirable  to  appro- 
priate for  the  common  good. 

Indeed,  although  the  Henry  George 
argument  rests  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  land,  unlike  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty, is  not  created  by  human  effort, 
yet  the  thing  which  gives  his  argu- 
ment almost  all  of  its  momentum  is 
that  the  amount  of  revenue  which  any 
particular  piece  of  land  brings  in  is 
the  result  of  the  development  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  not  of  any 
special  merit  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  But,  when  one  comes  to  look 
into  it,  this  last  is  true  of  almost 
any  source  of  revenue  you  choose  to 
name.  However  great  the  cleverness 
of  Henry  Ford,  or  the  genius  of  Edi- 
son, it  would  be  incapable  of  bringing 
in  more  than  a  modicum  of  revenue 
were  it  not  for  the  magnificent  de- 
velopment of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  argument  is  not  so  complete  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  land ;  but  it  is  enough, 
'twill  serve.  If,  of  what  each  person 
has,  we  were  to  confiscate  all  that 
part  which  he  owes  to  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  community,  where 
would  the  process  end? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far 
afield  as  this  in  order  to  see  that  a 
proposal  to  confiscate  land — in  a 
country  in  which  land  has  for  genera- 
tions been  acquired  upon  a  purely 
commercial  basis,  just  like  any  other 
property — is  a  proposal  that  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  property  rights. 
This  is  intuitively,  if  not  logically, 
perceived  by  most  people.  Devotees  of 
the  Henry  George  doctrine,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  master,  may 
be  anti-socialists;  but  anti-socialists 
in  general  justly  oppose  it  as  essen- 
tially inimical  to  the  right  of  private 
property. 


The   New    Romantics 

TF  every  past  age  has  had  its  groups 
-*-  of  serious  romantics — world  build- 
ers without  grip  on  the  realities  of 
life — we  at  least  have  our  Forty- 
eighters  to  furnish  merriment  in 
these  dog-days.  The  old  romantics 
also  were  bent  on  political  and  social 
reform.  They  too  wept  over  the  for- 
lorn lot  of  the  masses ;  only  the  tears 
were  designed  mostly  to  purify  the 
weepers  and  to  enlarge  their  spirits 
in  the  secluded  spots  where  they  went 
to  thrill  and  talk  over  their  new  phil- 
osophies. Our  modern  romantics — 
the  real  begetters  of  the  third  party 
— are  not  very  different  from  the  old. 
The  sight  of  earth's  "plain  people" 
draws  their  tears,  and  they  also  live 
on  the  thrill  of  getting  away  from  the 
world  in  which  most  of  us  live.  They 
do  this,  not,  as  of  yore,  by  seeking 
out  starry  places  and  shadowed 
streams,  but  by  imagining  all  man- 
ner of  things  about  the  attributes  of 
"plain  people."  The  "stinking  goat 
herd"  served  the  old  romantics  very 
nicely  at  a  distance.  The  new  roman- 
tics are  not  above  mingling  with  the 
sweaty  crowd,  or  even  above  making 
all  their  geese  swans. ' 

The  Committee  of  Forty-eight  went 
to  Chicago  supposing  that  the  plain 
people  of  God's  country  would  readily 
fall  in  with  their  high  purposes,  and, 
behold,  a  group  of  farmers  and  labor- 
ers ran  off  with  the  party.  There  is 
not  so  much  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  founders  as  amazement  and 
lack  of  understanding.  Here  they 
were  with  a  programme  to  emanci- 
pate the  downtrodden,  and  the  down- 
trodden preferred  to  play  the  game 
of  politics  in  their  own  way.  Those 
who  had  left  high  places  in  order  to 
engineer  a  noble  means  of  betterment 
for  the  masses  find  themselves  left 
without  wards  to  elevate.  Our  com- 
ment aims  no  particular  criticism  at 
the  "plain  people."  They  are  what 
they  are — like  other  persons — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent ;  they  have  griev- 
ances, some  of  them  real  and  some 
imaginary;  but  they  clearly  prefer 
their  own  leaders  in  the  work  of  al- 
leviating their  conditions.  In  a  word, 
they  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  romantics'  gospel. 
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They  may  well  have  their  doubts. 
Reformers  of  the  type  we  are  consid- 
ering are  in  the  habit  of  using,  as 
the  heart  of  their  propaganda,  the 
cry  that  theirs  is  the  true  Ameri- 
canism; that   they  are   leading  the 
people  of  this  country  back  to  the 
teachings  of  its  founders.    Which  is 
to  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  believe  in  represen- 
tative democracy,  with  checks  on  the 
decisions  of  hastily  got-together  pop- 
ular majorities;  did  not  believe  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  highest  courts, 
in  the  initiative  of  Congress  and  the 
President — as  we  had  always  sup- 
posed they  did — but  believed  that  the 
people,  played  upon  by  facile  agita- 
tors,  could   in   any   crisis,   however 
serious,  at  once  decide  what  was  best 
for  them.    We  wonder  how  our  ro- 
mantics reconcile  with  their  modern 
spirit  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
They  would  undoubtedly  be  more  ef- 
fective if  they  frankly  admitted  that 
they  are  ready  to  cast  aside  the  old 
Americanism  in  favor  of  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  system.    Then  the  task  for 
them  would  be  in  a  measure  clear-cut 
— they  would  hold  up  their  brand-new 
policies   and   say,   "Here's   the   real 
thing." 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  do 
not  understand  that  they  are  peddling 
new  wares.    Starting  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can citizens — certainly  the  hope  of 
the  founders  of  our  Government— 
they  do  not  see  that  this  may  lead  to 
representative    democracy,    with  the 
checks  and  balances  which  the  found- 
ers thought  necessary ;  or  it  may  lead 
to  pure  democracy,  in  which  every 
individual    at    every    moment    shall 
have  equal  voice  with  every  other  and 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
shall  at  all  times  rule.    This  is  some- 
thing quite  different,  both  in  spirit 
and  in  working,  from  the  instrument 
which  has  controlled  our  institutions 
hitherto.    It  is  possible  to  infer,  fur- 
ther, that  to  many  of  our  romantics 
the  spirit  of  equal  opportunity,  as  well 
as    systems   of    government,    means 
nothing,  provided  only  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  masses  shall  rule.  They 
have  put  their  sanction  on  the  Bol- 


shevik regime,  although  this  system 
plainly  cramps  the  initiative  of  the 
masses  to  an  extent  exceeding  any 
hardships  in  our  "outworn"  Ameri- 
canism. 

Caesar  knew  that  people  yearn  for  a 
new  deal  (novas  res) ,  and  we  in  our 
generation  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  observe  how  the  new  romantics  are 
carrying  on  the  old  romantic  dream. 
If  they  continue  to  fool  any  one  but 
themselves,  it  will  be  largely  because 
the  stuff  of  which  their  dreams  are 
made  is  taken  from  the  familiar  facts 
of  every-day  life  and  is  even  plastered 
over  with  statistics,  instead  of  being 
drawn,  as  in  the  past,  from  poetic 
conceptions. 

The  Deadly  News- 
paper Headline 

ALL  open-minded  persons  are  fully 
aware  that  one  of  the  principal 
means  which  the  great  newspapers 
of  America  employ  to  poison  the 
minds  of  their  readers  is  the  system- 
atic use  of  misleading  headlines.  But 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  lynx- 
eyed  observation  of  even  our  most 
watchful  radicals  that  this  handy  im- 
plement of  falsehood  is  constantly  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  main  purpose  of 
keeping  the  chains  of  capital  riveted 
upon  the  helpless  workingman,  but 
also  to  serve  any  passing  object  which 
the  consciousless  newspaper  owner 
may  at  the  moment  desire  to  promote. 
Thus,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  we  noted 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  startling 
headline : 

RESERVE  EARNINGS 
DROP  $75,000,000 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what 
motive  the  Times  may  have  had  for 
thus  misstating  facts  about  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system;  but  that  is 
merely  because  we  don't  know  enough 
about  the  dark  ways  of  Wall  Street 
plotters.  The  Times  was,  of  course, 
counting  on  readers  not  going  beyond 
the  headlines.  The  dispatch  itself 
says  nothing  about  a  decline  in  earn- 
ings, but  tells  of  a  reduction  of  "$75,- 


300,000  in  earning  assets,  accom- 
panied by  a  commensurate  decline  in 
combined  deposit  and  note  liabilities" 
— which  of  course  has  no  significance 
at  all,  being  an  ordinary  incident  of 
banking. 

Still  more  astonishing  is  a  false 
headline  which  appeared  only  two 
days  later  in  the  same  paper: 

RAIL  LABOR  BOARD 
GIVES  AWARD  TODAY 

Expected  to   Grant  Men  About 

50%  of  Their  $100,000,000 

Demands. 


Now  the  actual  demand  of  the  men 
was  not  for  $100,000,000,  but  for 
$1,100,000,000,  as  is  stated  in  the  text 
below.  If  the  Times  had  put  into  the 
headline  a  demand  eleven  times 
greater  than  the  truth  instead  of 
eleven  times  smaller,  there  would 
have  been  no  mystery  at  all  about  the 
matter ;  it  would  have  simply  been  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  cap- 
italist press  is  constantly  represent- 
ing the  workingmen  as  making  pre- 
posterous demands.  As  it  is,  we  con- 
fess our  total  inability  to  understand 
the  Times's  object.  But  that  it  was 
something  sinister  we  are  quite 
certain. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  people 
so  charitable  as  to  believe  that  the  in- 
correct headlines  which  occur  in  the 
newspapers  are  the  result  of  haste  or 
accident,  rather  than  of  systematic 
malign  intent.  These  people  point 
out  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  any 
one  newspaper  prints  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  headlines,  that  the  news- 
papers in  the  aggregate  print  mil- 
lions of  them,  and  that  the  really  bad 
ones  which  the  radicals  find  them- 
selves able  to  discover  are  but  a 
meagre  handful.  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  some  force  in  this  argument. 
But  what  those  who  put  it  forward 
forget  is  that  everybody  knows  be- 
forehand what  a  precious  lot  of  ras- 
cals the  capitalist  editors  are,  and 
that  the  production  of  corroborative 
evidence  is  merely  a  superfluous 
luxury. 
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Stinnes  the  Mighty 

UNDER  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
Germany  undertook  to  deliver  to 
France  annually  seven  million  tons  of 
coal  for  ten  successive  years,  and,  in 
addition,  an  amount  of  coal  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  annual 
jroduction  before  the  war  of  the  coal 
lines  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais 
ind  their  production  during  the  years 
in  question,  such  delivery  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  million  tons  in  any  one 
year  of  the  first  five  years,  and  eight 
million  in  any  one  year  of  the  suc- 
ceeding five.  According  to  that  same 
treaty  Italy  was  to  receive  4^  million 
tons  from  July,  1919,  to  June,  1920, 
the  amount  being  gradually  raised 
for  each  succeeding  year  to  6,  7%, 
8,  8V2  million  tons.  Belgium  was 
promised  eight  million  tons  annually, 
and  Luxemburg  a  quantity  equal  to 
her  pre-war  consumption  of  German 
coal,  which  is  about  3.8  million  tons 
per  year.  The  sum  total  of  these  de- 
liveries for  the  first  year  is  43.3  mil- 
lion tons.  This  would  leave  to  Ger- 
many for  her  own  consumption  only 
about  52  million  tons,  if  we  accept  the 
German  estimate,  which  is  based  on 
the  output  of  the  past  four  months, 
that  the  total  production  for  the  year 
will  not  exceed  95  million  tons.  In 
1913  the  consumption  of  coal  in  that 
part  of  Germany  which  now  makes 
up  the  territory  of  the  German  Re- 
public, amounted  to  119.4  million 
tons,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  she 
could  retain  after  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies.  If  Upper  Silesia 
should  remain  German,  the  outlook 
would  be  a  little  more  hopeful.  The 
output  of  the  Silesian  mines  in  the 
coming  year  is  estimated  at  33  million 
tons,  the  total  consumption  of  that 
province,  in  1913,  being  14%  million 
tons.  But  the  possible  addition  of 
20  million  tons  of  Silesian  coal  would 
still  leave  a  considerable  deficit. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  figures 
that  Herr  Simons  maintained  the  im- 
possibility of  Germany's  meeting  her 
treaty  obligations  in  the  matter  of 
coal  deliveries,  and  his  statement  was 
backed  by  the  chief  coal  expert  of  his 
delegation,  the  great  Hugo  Stinnes, 
Director  of  the  German  Coal  Syndi- 
cate of  Essen  and  Germany's  foremost 


captain  of  industry.  Only  with  a  very 
few  men  does  he  share  the  control  of 
the  coal  production  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces, and  by  his  enormous  wealth  and 
great  business  capacities  he  holds  a 
paramount  position  among  those  few. 
When  Herr  Simons  said  "impossible," 
it  was  Hugo  Stinnes  who  prompted 
him.  That  Stinnes  finally  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  monthly,  which  is  the  amount 
provided  in  the  treaty,  minus  the 
compensation  for  the  difference  be- 
tween pre-war  and  actual  production 
of  the  French  mines,  proves  that  his 
previous  refusal  of  compliance  was 
not  dictated  by  a  commendable  aver- 
sion to  promising  the  impossible,  but 
by  a  secret  hope  of  convincing  the 
Allies  that  the  actually  possible  was 
impossible.  These  tactics  have  gained 
for  his  country  some  advantage.  He 
made  the  Allies  pay  for  his  reluctant 
admission  of  the  feasibility  of  their 
demands  with  a  loan  to  Germany  of 
about  $100,000,000,  based  on  the 
value  of  her  coal  deliveries,  and  with 
a  promise  that,  whatever  be  the  out- 
come of  the  Silesian  plebiscite,  Ger- 
many will  be  assured  of  a  coal  sup- 
ply from  that  region. 

It  is  now  up  to  Hugo  Stinnes  to 
make  Germany  fulfill  her  pledge.  The 
Government  is  too  weak  to  compel 
him;  it  is  he  who  can  make  it  break 
its  word  or  stand  by  it,  as  his  inter- 
ests may  require.  He  is  a  power  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  German  Republic. 
What  we  know,  however,  of  his  past 
history  gives  him  small  credit  as  a 
man  calculated  to  recover  for  his 
country  its  good  name.  He  was 
wealthy  before  the  war,  owning  nine 
million  marks  in  1897,  thirty  million 
in  1914.  But  by  his  operations  as  a 
war  profiteer  he  increased  his  for- 
tune to  what  Berlin  bankers  estimate 
at  a  billion  marks — though  to  be  sure 
these  are  the  depreciated  paper  marks 
of  to-day.  His  chief  profits  were  made 
in  Belgium.  After  the  invasion  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  priority 
rights  to  the  purchase  of  the  princi- 
pal Belgian  industrial  concerns,  in 
case  of  Belgium  being  annexed  by 
the  German  Empire.  Though  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  deprived  him  of 
that  hope,  he  did  not  fare  badly  in 
the  bargain.     For  during  the  years 


of  occupation  he  had  the  administra- 
tion of  these  Belgian  industries 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  worked  them 
efficiently  according  to  approved  Ger- 
man methods.  The  rapid  growth  of 
his  war  profits  made  him  look  for  in- 
vestments in  various  fields  of  enter- 
prise so  as  to  divide  his  risks.  When 
the  armistice  came,  he  was,  among 
other  things,  president  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Westphalian  Electrical  Works  at 
Essen,  director  of  the  German  Coal 
Syndicate  of  Essen,  director  of  the 
Steel  Syndicate  of  Dusseldorf,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hamburg-America  Steam- 
ship Line.  Since  then,  while  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  were  in  power  and 
pledged  to  radical  plans  for  the  so- 
cialization of  national  resources, 
Stinnes  has  quiety  extended  his  hold 
on  the  economic  and  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  He  bought  a  great 
many  cellulose  factories  and  paper 
mills,  and,  having  become  the  chief 
producer  of  paper,  he  became  also 
the  principal  consumer  of  that  com- 
modity by  the  gradual  purchase  of 
daily  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  he  is  said  now  to  control 
more  than  sixty,  the  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  being  among  the  num- 
ber. By  means  of  these  he  has  ac- 
quired an  enormous  influence  on  the 
political  education  of  the  people.  He 
works  the  machinery  which  largely 
shapes  and  directs  public  opinion  in 
the  Germany  of  the  present  day. 

In  November,  1918,  thousands  of 
orators  told  the  German  people  that 
capitalism  had  collapsed.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  no  time  under  the 
old  regime  was  the  Krupp  firm  able 
to  wield  so  great  and  far-reaching 
a  power  as  this  one  man  controls  un- 
der the  dispensation  of  the  Republic. 
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American  Observers  in  Japan 


THE  efforts  of  Japan  to  "solve"  the 
Far  Eastern  question  have  been  re- 
doubled with  the  advent  of  spring  and 
the  coming  of  the  cherry-blossom  season. 
Cherry  blossoms  and  "unofficial"  mis- 
sions seem  to  strike  the  Japanese  mind 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  enlisting 
American  sympathies  in  the  schemes  that 
must  be  consummated  to  maintain 
Japan's  position.  First  it  was  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Mission  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  they  sought  to  win  by  a 
storm  of  hospitality ;  then  it  was  a  finan- 
cial mission  whose  evaluation  of  the 
Chinese  situation  might  determine  the 
future  of  the  Japanese  banking  business ; 
a  silk  delegation  on  its  way  to  China; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  an  American  busi- 
ness group  seeking  to  solve  in  Japan  the 
riddle  of  Asia. 

The  procedure  is  systematic.  First 
one  is  overwhelmed  with  the  deadly  "un- 
official" ostentation  of  Tokio  hospitality, 
and  then  succeeds  the  unfailing  panorama 
of  Japanese  life ;  an  industrial  show  place 
or  two,  set  off  by  Osaka's  smoky  back- 
ground; the  festivals  and  porcelains  of 
Kyoto;  the  temples,  the  bonzes,  and  the 
maple-leaves  of  Nara;  the  precise  fin- 
ished charm  of  the  Japanese  landscape; 
the  suggestive  recurrence  of  Japanese 
artisans  working  at  something  Western; 
shoddy-clad  youths  trying  their  English 
on  the  foreigner;  the  unobtrusive  Japa- 
nese women  with  their  babies;  and  the 
hand-tilled  rice  fields  which  serve  as  sym- 
bols of  ever-present  difficulties  of  the 
Mikado's  land.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
outer  and  extraneous  things  in  swaying 
the  judgment  of  those  who  neither  stay 
too  long  nor  look  too  closely  can  not  be 
doubted.  In  her  hospitality  Japan  seeks 
no  comparision  with  other  parts  of  the 
Orient.  The  visiting  missions,  like  the 
lotus  eaters,  are  never  sped  on  their  way 
towards  disillusion  by  the  revelations  of 
Korean  denationalization;  of  enmeshed 
China,  from  Manchuria  irredenta  in  the 
north  to  Fukhien  in  the  south;  and  of 
Japanese  meddling  in  Siberia. 

It  is  much  more  than  a  happy  epi- 
gram that  Japan  is  a  country  of  cults — 
dai-Nipponism,  Shintoism,  Bushido,  Mi- 
kadoism,  and  what  we  may  term  "Shi- 
busawaism."  It  is  the  hale,  bluff  Baron 
Shibusawa,  leader  of  Japanese  Big  Busi- 
ness and  a  leading  unofficial  spokesman 
of  Government  thoughts,  with  the  "co- 
operation of  American  money  and  Japa- 
nese brains"  to  form  a  combination  for 
the  exploitation  of  Asia,  who  has  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant cult.  Stripped  of  its  pretty 
phrases  and  of  the  glamour  of  the  tea 
ceremony  and  cherry  blossoms,  it  is  a 
cold-blooded  proposal  that  American  pres- 
tige and  capital  shall  underwrite  Japan's 
imperialistic  business  machine — "which 


understands  China  better  than  we  do" — 
in  the  exploitation  of  her  neighbors. 
Nothing  is  ever  said  in  "Shibusawaism" 
about  Chinese  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect, or  a  triangular  coSperation  between 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  China  in 
the  opening  up  of  China's  own  natural 
wealth.  The  heart  of  "Shibusawaism" 
lies  in  this  attempt  to  get  American  in- 
terests bound  up  in  a  partnership  with 
Japan. 

The  latest  triumph  of  "Shibusawaism" 
is  the  Vanderlip  mission.  Our  Pacific 
Coast  interests  have  formulated  some 
views  of  their  own  concerning  things 
Japanese.  The  Lamont  visit  to  China 
in  the  interests  of  the  Consortium  jolted 
the  Shibusawan  concepts  not  a  little.  The 
delegation  representing  American  silk 
interests,  as  the  Japanese  now  know,  had 
their  real  objective  in  China,  and  paid 
Japan  a  courtesy  visit  en  passant.  The 
Vanderlip  group,  however,  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  Japanese  system.  Although  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  delegation  allowed 
apprehensive  undertones  to  appear  now 
and  then,  the  warm  phrases  he  uttered 
are  being  utilized  in  a  way  he  could  not 
anticipate. 

It  might  well  excite  wonder  if  an 
American  should  go  solely  to  England  in 
order  to  find  out  about  conditions  in 
Europe.  Imagine  him  received  en  fete 
in  Southampton;  proceeding  to  London 
and  getting  views  on  Europe  from  Eng- 
lish leaders  who  were  vitally  concerned 
with  protecting  England's  Continental  in- 
terests; at  the  same  time  undergoing  a 
continuous  round  of  luncheons,  dinners, 
sight-seeing;  passing  through  the  lovely 
garden  counties  of  the  Midlands ;  glimps- 
ing Manchester  and  Liverpool;  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  without  ever 
setting  foot  in  the  countries  chiefly  con- 
cerned. How  should  we  then  regard  his 
formulation  of  our  policy  toward  Euro- 
pean —  not  English  —  conditions  and 
needs?  Yet  this  is  the  achievement  of 
the  Vanderlip  mission,  thanks  to  "Shi- 
busawaism." 

The  full  significance  of  all  this  is  made 
clear  when  we  compare  the  conclusions 
of  two  equally  eminent  men  who  have  a 
broader  prospective  to  work  from. 

Professor  Dewey's*  point  of  view  is 
not  antagonistic  to  the  Japanese  people; 
while  the  immense  difficulties  under 
which  Japan  labors  are  not  overlooked, 
they  are  not  used  as  justification  for  re- 
cent Japanese  policies  in  the  East.  Deft 
as  are  the  pictures  of  intimate  Japanese 
conditions,  the  greatest  interest  comes 
when  the  reaction  of  Japan  is  revealed 
in  terms  of  Chinese  conditions  and  prob- 
lems.    "The  Japanese  impressions,"  the 


•Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  By  John  Dewey, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Alice  Chipman  Dewey.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Deweys  remark  on  reaching  China,  "are 
gradually  sinking  into  perspective  with 
distance,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
same  qualities  that  make  them  admirable 
are  also  the  ones  that  irritate  you.  That 
they  should  have  made  what  they  have 
out  of  that  little  and  mountainous  island 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but 
everything  in  themselves  is  a  little  over- 
made,  and  admiring  their  artistic  effects 
one  also  sees  how  very  near  art  and 
the  artificial  are  together."  A  very  sug- 
gestive statement  is  made  in  comparing 
the  two  countries: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  not  merely  the 
domestic  and  educational  backwardness  of 
China,  but  the  increasing  physical  degenera- 
tion, and  the  universal  political  corruption  and 
lack  of  public  spirit,  which  make  China  such 
an  easy  mark,  is  the  result  of  the  condition  of 
women.  There  is  the  same  corruption  in  Japan 
only  it  is  organized;  there  seems  to  be  an 
alliance  between  the  two  groups  of  big  capi- 
talists and  the  two  leading  political  "parties." 
There  the  great  public  spirit  is  nationalistic 
rather  than  social ;  that  is,  it  is  patriotism 
rather  than  public  spirit  as  we  understand  it. 
So  while  Japan  is  strong  where  China  is  weak, 
there  are  corresponding  defects  there  because 
of  the  submission  of  women — and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  hidden  weakness  will  break 
Japan  down. 

With  all  its  weaknesses,  China  stands 
out  as  a  challenge  to  Americanism  un- 
diluted by  Nipponism.  "A  genuine 
League  of  Nations — one  with  some  vigor 
— is  the  only  salvation  I  can  see  of  the 
whole  Eastern  situation,  and  it  is  in- 
finitely more  serious  than  we  realize  at 
home.  If  things  drift  on  five  or  ten 
years  more,  the  world  will  have  a  China 
under  Japanese  military  domination — 
barring  two  things — Japan  will  collapse 
in  the  meantime  under  the  strain,  or  Asia 
will  be  completely  Bolshevikized,  which  I 
think  is  about  fifty-fifty  with  a  Japan- 
ized-militarized  China."  The  much- 
talked-of  Japanese  liberalism  is  found 
wanting:  "I  still  believe  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Japanese  liberal  movement 
there,  but  they  lack  moral  courage.  They, 
the  intellectual  liberals,  are  almost  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  facts  as  we  are,  and 
enough  aware  of  them  to  wish  to  keep 
themselves  in  ignorance.  Then  there  is 
the  great  patriotism,  which  of  course 
easily  justifies,  by  the  predatory  example 
of  the  Europeans,  the  idea  that  this  is 
all  in  self-defense."  So  they  acquiesce  in 
conditions  such  as  that  "all  the  mineral 
resources  of  China  are  the  prey  of  the 
Japanese,  and  they  secured  80  per  cent 
of  them  by  bribery  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment"; that,  as  an  American  official 
expressed  it,  "there  is  no  hope  for  China 
except  through  the  protection  of  the 
great  Powers,  in  which  Japan  must 
join." 

While  jingoism  is  disavowed,  the  con- 
viction is  stated  that  "either  the  United 
States  ought  to  wash  its  hands  entirely 
of  the  Eastern  question,  and  say  'it's 
none  of  our  business,  fix  it  up  yourselves 
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any  way  you  like,'  or  else  it  ought  to  be 
as  positive  and  aggressive  in  calling 
Japan  to  account  for  every  aggressive 
move  she  makes,  as  Japan  is  in  doing 
them.  It  is  sickening  that  we  allow  Japan 
to  keep  us  on  the  defensive  and  the  ex- 
planatory, and  talk  about  the  open  door, 
when  Japan  has  locked  most  of  the  doors 
in  China  already  and  got  the  keys  in  her 
pocket.  I  understand  and  believe  what  all 
Americans  say  here — the  military  party 
that  controls  Japan's  foreign  policy  in 
China  regards  everything  but  positive  ac- 
tion, prepared  to  back  itself  by  force,  as 
fear  and  weakness,  and  is  only  embold- 
ened to  go  still  further.  Met  by  force, 
she  would  back  down.  I  don't  mean  mili- 
tary force,  but  such  definite  positive 
statements  about  what  she  couldn't  do 
that  she  knew  meant  business." 

After  "Shibusawaism,"  Vanderlip  mis- 
sions always  return  much  impressed  by 
the  admitted  weakness  of  the  Chinese. 
Seldom  indeed  do  they,  however,  attempt 
to  find  why  China  is  not  a  free  agent 
at  the  present  time,  commanding  her  own 
destiny — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
understand  the  grinding  effect  of  inter- 
national intrigue  and  diplomatic  disabili- 
ties under  which  China  labors.  It  would 
be  well  for  these  business  missions  to 
Japan  for  the  settlement  of  China's  prob- 
lems to  become  familiar  with  "Foreign 
Rights  and  Interests  in  China,"  an  ex- 
planation of  just  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  our  neighboring  republic  on 
the  Pacific  works,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby,  formerly  constitutional  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  Government.* 

China,  this  authority  on  the  legalities 
of  the  Far  Eastern  situation  points  out, 
is  a  nation  bound  by  a  diplomatic  en- 
tanglement which  is  unparalleled — 
"probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  mixture  of  territorial  rights 
with  foreign  privileges  and  understand- 
ings, of  purely  political  engagements 
with  economic  and  financial  concessions, 
of  foreign  interests  conflicting  with  one 
another  and  with  those  of  the  nominally 
sovereign  State."  China's  predicament 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  here 
we  have  a  people  by  force  of  circum- 
stances permitting  "the  exercise  within 
its  limits  of  all  kinds  of  territorial  rights 
or  privileges;  when  there  exist  within 
its  territory  spheres  of  interests,  'special 
interests,'  war  zones,  leased  territories, 
treaty  ports,  concessions,  settlements, 
and  legation  quarters ;  when  there  are  in 
force  a  multitude  of  special  engagements 
to  foreign  Powers  with  reference  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  rights,  railways 
and  mines,  loans  and  currency ;  when  two 
of  its  chief  revenue  services — the  mari- 
time customs  and  the  salt  tax — are  under 
foreign  overhead  administrative  control 


•Foreign    Rights    and    Interests    in    China.      By 
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or  direction ;  when  the  proceeds  of  these 
and  other  revenues  are  definitely  pledged 
to  meet  fixed  charges  on  foreign  indebt- 
edness; when,  at  various  points  within 
its  borders,  there  are  stationed  consider- 
able bodies  of  foreign  troops  under  for- 
eign command — when  we  have  these  and 
other  phenomena  all  carrying  with  them 
limitations  upon  the  free  exercise  by 
the  central  government  of  its  ordinary 
administrative  powers  or  its  discretion- 
ary right  to  deal  as  it  deems  best  with 
the  individual  nations  with  which  it 
maintains  treaty  relations,"  it  is  wisely 
concluded  that  China  is  not  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  her  difficulties.  Most  of 
these  conditions  are  the  direct  product 
of  an  overwhelming  predatory  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  the  West  and  Japan,  espe- 
cially when  China  was  attempting  to 
modernize  herself  and  had  suffered  under 
Manchu  misgovernment  for  a  century. 

One  extremely  important  phase  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question  is  the  financial 
status  of  China.  The  Vanderlip  mission 
might  well  turn  to  the  record  of  Japan's 
state  finance  in  disintegrating  China  be- 
fore lamenting  over  Chinese  incompe- 
tency. The  tremendous  force  of  modern 
money-power,  Mr.  Vanderlip  of  course 
knows,  can  be  used  constructively  or 
ruinously;  if  he  were  to  pass  from  the 
analysis  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  during  the  heyday  of 
Japan's  activity  to  "Public  Debts  in 
China,"  by  Dr.  Feng-hua  Huang,*  he 
and  his  associates  would  draw  upon  an 
illuminating  Chinese  summary  of  what 
is  the  crux  of  the  Far  Eastern  question : 
the  reckless  foreign  financing  of  China, 
in  many  cases  forced  on  the  Chinese  by 
the  most  ruthless  of  diplomatic  practices. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  the  analysis  of 
China's  state  finance,  "any  impartial  ob- 
server" will  be  convinced  "that  China 
has  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands 
of  foreign  money-lenders." 

Between  "the  evil  agency  of  dollar 
diplomacy"  and  an  admitted  "lack  of 
far-sightedness  and  prudence,"  China  has 
had  a  hard  financial  lot.  It  is  shown 
that  these  loan  policies  are  objectionable 
on  five  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  "for- 
eign loans  are  generally  complicated  with 
international  politics,"  which  means  in 
practice  that  "China  is  under  obligations 
not  only  to  the  money-lenders,  but  also 
to  their  Governments  as  well."  Secondly, 
"she  has  been  borrowing  not  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  or  of  consolidation, 
but  for  the  payment  of  old  debts" — 
largely  however  the  accumulation  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  Powers  settled  by  what 
sometimes  are  indemnities  and  at  other 
times  amount  to  a  pound  of  flesh. 
Thirdly,  China  has  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row "through  foreign  financial  agencies," 
as  she  can  not  float  a  loan  in  foreign 


♦Public  Debts  in  China.  By  Feng-hua  Huang, 
Ph.  D.  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law,  Vol.  LXXXV,  No.  2. 


markets  on  her  own  credit.  Fourthly, 
"some  of  her  loans  have  been  contracted 
for  purely  administrative  purposes," 
which  "is  like  'drinking  a  cup  of  poison 
in  order  to  quench  the  thirst'."  Lastly, 
there  have  been  loans  made  by  the  Pow- 
ers illegally  to  the  provinces,  a  danger 
which  "may  become  more  prevalent." 

If  commercial  missions  went  further 
afield  than  Japan,  especially  when  at- 
tempting to  understand  conditions  out- 
side of  the  Mikado's  land,  though  caused 
in  part,  it  is  true,  by  Japanese  policies, 
they  would  discover  these  facts.  Per- 
force, they  would  return  to  the  United 
States  fortified  with  independent  facts 
instead  of  propagandist  views  literally 
made  in  Japan. 

Charles  Hodges 

Kollantai  and  the 
New  Morality 

THE  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  recognize 
that  their  regime  now  faces  a  com- 
plete economic  collapse,  and  they  are 
rushing  hither  and  thither  seeking  ex- 
pedients to  retain  power  and  avert  the 
approaching  disaster.  They  attribute 
their  failure  to  many  causes — the  block- 
ade, the  disorganization  of  war,  the 
breakdown  of  transportation,  the  sabot- 
age of  the  intelligentsia  and  bourgeoisie, 
the  stiff-necked  resistance  of  the  peasants 
to  the  wonderful  new  order.  They  do 
not  admit  the  chief  reason,  which  is  their 
own  graft,  incompetence,  and  lack  of  con- 
structive ability,  but  they  lay  great  stress 
on  the  failure  of  the  proletariat  to  keep 
up  the  old  standard  of  productive  labor. 

The  expedients  they  employ  to  force 
or  persuade  the  workingman  to  toil  are 
alternately  tragic  and  comic.  First  they 
decree  compulsory  labor — which  they  call 
guaranteeing  "the  right  to  work."  It 
results  in  the  laborers  fleeing  to  the  dis- 
tant country  districts  to  escape  the 
tyranny.  Then  they  take  armies  no 
longer  needed  at  the  front  and  transform 
them  into  "labor  armies,"  seeking  to  dis- 
guise this  militarized  slavery  under  high- 
sounding  phrases  about  fighting  the  eco- 
nomic enemy  within,  about  combating 
hunger  and  cold,  about  iron  discipline, 
about  the  labor  soldier  being  as  heroic 
as  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  teacher  who  tries  to 
make  an  onerous  task  palatable  by  pre- 
tending that  it  is  a  game.  But  the  pupils 
are  cynical.  They  did  not  relish  con- 
scription as  soldiers;  they  like  conscrip- 
tion as  laborers  still  less. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  labor  disorganiza- 
tion is  a  canker  that  neither  compulsion 
nor  militarization,  neither  threats  nor 
cajolery,  will  eradicate.  This  is  the  moral 
disintegration  of  which  the  Bolsheviki 
are  themselves  the  authors.    It  was  easy 
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to  preach  sabotage,  expropriation  and 
workingmen's  control  of  industry  when 
they  sought  to  overcome  the  bourgeois 
proprietors.  The  Russian  laborer,  igno- 
rant, thriftless,  and  lazy,  his  head  filled 
with  Socialistic  catch-words  which  he 
did  not  understand,  responded  at  once. 
But  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
They  find  it  impossible  to  transform  the 
laborer,  docile  though  he  appear,  into 
an  obedient  and  industrious  slave,  a  task 
the  more  difficult  because  they  themselves 
have  never  engaged  in  honest  toil. 

This  demoralization,  this  breakdown 
of  all  moral  restraints,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  curses  wrought  by  the  criminals 
of  Moscow,  far  greater  than  any  mate- 
rial ruin.  Once  the  dead  hand  of  Soviet- 
ism  is  removed,  material  prosperity  can 
be  quickly  regained  in  the  rich  Russian 
land;  to  restore  respect  for  law,  com- 
mon honesty,  decency  in  personal  rela- 
tions, that  will  be  the  heavy  task  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  All  this  is  artlessly 
admitted  by  Madame  Kollantai,  the 
Soviet  Commissary  of  Social  Welfare,  in 
a  signed  article  which  she  contributed  to 
the  official  Izvestia  of  March  17,  1920. 
This  is  particularly  significant  because 
Bolshevist  sympathizers  have  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grammes of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
because  her  name  stands  out  prominently 
in  connection  with  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  assume  that  she  really  believes  in  the 
remedy  she  proposes,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing as  exposing  the  curious  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  Bolshevik  sophist.  Its  real 
value,  however,  lies  in  the  frank  admis- 
sion she  makes  of  the  moral  degradation 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  of  its  cause.  The 
article  is  entitled  "One  More  Weapon  in 
the  Struggle  against  Disorganization," 
and  the  following  is  a  translation  in  full : 

"Have  we  utilized  all  the  weapons 
which  the  proletariat  possesses,  to  set  up 
the  latter's  social  rulership,  particularly 
in  this  period  of  intense  struggle  against 
all  obsolete  forms  of  economic  organiza- 
tion, during  which  we  are  establishing 
the  new  order  of  social  life  and  produc- 
tion? A  moment's  reflection  will  bring 
a  decisive  answer  in  the  negative.  An- 
other powerful  and  trustworthy  weapon, 
as  yet  untried,  has  been  completely  neg- 
lected by  us.  We  have  overlooked  the 
tremendous  role  this  particular  weapon 
has  played  in  the  past,  when  other  classes 
were  establishing  their  rulership.  This 
weapon  is  a  clear  and  distinct  class- 
morality. 

"Just  note  the  complaints  that  come 
in  from  all  sides  of  the  lack  of  morality 
that  prevails  to-day !  Even  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  morality  are  be- 
ing disregarded.  The  old  morality,  based 
on  the  recognition  of  private  property 
and  individual  virtue,  has  been  shaken 
to  its  very  foundations,  for  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  bourgeois  morality 
have  been  abolished.     The  moral  prin- 


ciples restraining  selfish  human  tenden- 
cies have  gone  by  the  board ;  all  that  was 
forbidden  yesterday  as  sinful  or  criminal 
has  now  become  a  thing  permitted.  As 
it  were,  human  desires  have  now  no  lim- 
itations, there  is  no  moral  code  to  be  ob- 
served. Everything  is  permitted  so  long 
as  one  does  not  act  in  direct  violation  of 
a  Soviet  decree. 

"But  should  we  Marxists  fail  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  not  abolished  morality 
as  a  rule  of  community  life,  but  simply 
the  bourgeois  character  of  morality? 
Should  we  forget  that  a  'substructure,' 
representing  the  morality  of  the  new  pro- 
letarian class,  must  develop  and  take 
form  as  one  creates  the  new  economic 
order  that  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
the  communistic  society?  Communists 
must,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  explain  to  the 
working  and  peasant  masses,  who  have 
been  upset  and  stunned  by  the  great  his- 
toric events  through  which  they  have 
just  passed,  the  foundations  of  the  new 
morality.  In  the  place  of  the  monstrous 
and  inadmissable  immorality  that  is  de- 
veloping, with  its  moral  shiftlessness, 
Communists  must  set  up,  after  careful 
explanation,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  new  morality  that  should  accom- 
pany the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  masses 
towards  the  idea  of  private  property  at 
the  present  moment?  In  their  minds  the 
slogan  'Down  with  Private  Property' 
means  simply  the  absence  of  any  regulat- 
ing standards  whatsoever.  Now  the  thief 
does  not  steal,  he  simply  'requisitions.' 
Many  see  no  difference  between  requisi- 
tions carried  out  for  one's  own  personal 
advantage  and  those  made  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  collective  group.  The  cabman 
breaks  his  whip,  and  without  any  hesita- 
tion or  sense  of  shame,  cuts  off  a  piece 
of  telegraph  wire  to  use  as  a  new  whip. 
The  Red  Army  soldier  is  dispatched  to 
a  village  to  procure  fodder,  and  seizes 
for  himself  a  horse,  that  is,  'requisitions' 
it.  The  workman  who  has  not  become 
adequately  class-conscious  drops  'little 
shining  things'  into  his  own  pocket  while 
taking  part  in  a  search,  because  they 
belonged  to  a  bourgeois.  Those  living 
in  private  dwellings  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  bourgeoisie  break  up  the 
furniture  in  a  most  heartless  manner 
and  use  it  for  fuel,  and  tear  off  the 
leather  upholstery  of  sofas  to  make 
shoes.  They  all  say:  'But  this  belongs 
to  no  one !  Should  one  bow  down  to  the 
principle  of  private  property?'  This 
flippant  confusion  of  the  two  ideas  of 
theft  and  requisition  is  leading  to  a 
monstrous  immorality  which  mocks  at 
the  Old  Testament  commandment :  'Thou 
shalt  not  steal.' 

"But  this  commandment  must  be  ob- 
served as  before,  as  a  holy  command- 
ment. The  comrades  must  have  this 
made  clear  to  them.  Communists  do  not 
recognize  private  property,  but  they  com- 


bat stubbornly  and  decisively,  and  with- 
out pity,  all  who  do  not  recognize  col- 
lectivist  property.  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  of  us  reverence  for  private 
property  must  be  replaced  by  reverence 
for  the  property  of  the  people,  for  the 
people's  wealth.  It  is  one  of  the  vital 
tasks  of  our  party  to  bring  this  about, 
particularly  just  now,  when  we  are  strug- 
gling against  the  complete  disruption  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  country." 

How  delightfully  simple!  Perhaps 
Madame  Kollantai  may  be  persuaded  to 
write  another  article,  dealing  with  the 
commandment:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,"  and  admonishing  the 
"comrades"  of  the  "liberal"  press  in 
America  against  the  "flippant  confusion" 
of  the  ideas  of  lying  and  propaganda. 
Jerome  Landfield 

London  As  It  Is 

SIX  years  ago — a  trifle  less,  to  be  ac- 
curate— I  stood  one  afternoon  near 
Downing  Street.  The  day  was  Monday, 
a  bank  holiday.  But  not  one  of  the 
old,  wild,  glad  bank  holidays,  when  Lon- 
doners went  boating  up  the  Thames  or  to 
Margate.  It  was  a  bright  and  sunlit 
Monday,  I  remember.  Yet  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  strolled  and  lounged 
about  Whitehall  that  day  I  saw  anxiety 
and  something  akin  to  awe. 

For,  in  a  room  of  the  dark,  dingy  lit- 
tle house  which  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  sat  a  small  group 
of  haggard  gentlemen,  discussing  peace 
and  war.  The  hours  dragged  on.  The 
afternoon  went  by.  And  still  those  hag- 
gard gentlemen  discussed  and  argued. 
Not  until  midnight  did  we  learn  what 
they  had  settled.  Then  a  great  cry  of 
satisfaction  and  relief  went  up  to  Heaven. 
England  had  decided  to  help  Belgium. 

I  came  back  from  New  York  a  week 
ago,  expecting  to  find  London  a  changed 
city.  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  well- 
known  streets,  with  my  eyes  searching 
for  the-  signs  of  recent  war.  And  all 
the  changes  I  could  see  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  popular  music  hall,  a  swifter 
movement  in  the  crowds  which  ebbed 
and  flowed,  a  certain  something  (which 
I  have  not  yet  quite  fathomed)  that 
seemed  to  hint  that  men  and  women's 
souls  in  London  had  been  subtly  modi- 
fied. The  busses  careened  madly  round 
sharp  corners.  Autos  and  motorcycles 
rattled  by.  The  people  whom  I  passed 
were  not  so  leisurely  as  in  the  vanished 
times.  They  were  more  eager,  but — or 
so  I  thought — no  whit  less  civil  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  "bobby,"  with  his  hel- 
met and  dark  tunic,  was  just  as  affable 
and  willing  to  oblige  as  when  I  had  left 
him. 

From  Charing  Cross  to  Temple  Bar 
and  eastward  I  wandered,  in  a  lazy, 
watchful   way,   halting   at   moments   in 
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some  famous  haunt — the  Temple,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  or  busy  Fleet  Street.  And 
still  turn  where  I  would,  all  seemed  the 
same.  Excited  clerks  were  rushing  west 
and  east  and  north  to  catch  their  trains 
or  meet  their  sweethearts  in  the  parks. 
Long  lines  were  waiting  outside  many 
theatres.  For  it  was  Saturday,  the  early- 
closing  day,  and  it  was  June,  the  month 
of  months  in  smoky  London.  The  peace 
of  God  still  filled  the  Temple  courts.  The 
mighty  dome  of  the  Cathedral  was  un- 
injured. 

Could  war  have  really  ever  come  to 
London?  Had  we  been  dreaming  of  Hun 
raids  and  blazing  Zeppelins?  Of  khaki 
I  saw  hardly  any  sign.  Of  labor  unrest 
not  the  slightest  trace.  And  yet  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  the  new, 
quickened  pace  of  all  those  Londoners; 
for  the  air  of  self-reliance  in  the  bearing 
of  the  women;  for  the  suggestion  of  ex- 
perience and  self-discipline  I  noticed  in 
the  men.  Their  old  slouchiness  of  gait 
had  disappeared.  The  dress  they  wore, 
though  shabby,  in  most  cases,  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  New  York  business 
men,  was  not  so  careless  as  it  had  been 
six  years  before.  I  saw  no  drunken  men 
or  women  near  the  "pubs."  And  (which 
was  stranger)  all  the  "pubs"  seemed  to 
have  closed.  In  vain,  at  three  o'clock, 
I  sought  a  drink.  From  half-past  two 
till  six  all  London  bars  were  "dry." 

And  gradually,  as  I  roved  here  and 
there,  and  stared  into  the  shop  windows, 
I  realized  that,  though  things  seemed  so 
unchanged,  a  revolution  of  an  economic 
kind  had  somehow  happened.  Before 
long  I  had  found  the  missing  key  to 
many  puzzles — to  the  distressing  shabbi- 
ness  of  most  men  in  the  streets,  to  the 
want  of  coquetry  which  marked  the 
women's  gowns,  to  the  sobriety  which 
had  appeared  so  new.  The  prices  of  the 
wares  displayed  for  sale  from  end  to 
end  of  London  seemed  to  have  doubled— 
even  tripled — in  six  years.  Gloves  which 
in  former  days  cost,  say,  four  shillings, 
now  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings. 
Shirts,  underwear  of  all  sorts,  boots  and 
shoes,  were  offered  at  about  our  New 
York  prices.  The  dresses  made  for 
women  were  fantastically  dearer  than  of 
yore.  Men's  lounge  suits  sold  at  eight 
to  sixteen  guineas.  And  Londoners  are 
poorer  than  New  Yorkers.  In  normal 
days,  too,  they  were  far  more  saving. 
I  had  already  been  surprised,  on  reach- 
ing Euston  late  at  night  from  Liverpool, 
by  the  big  tips  that  were  expected  by  the 
porters  for  the  smallest  services.  I  had 
to  give  a  man  two  shillings  (fifty  cents) 
to  move  my  trunk  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  platform.  Moreover,  to  make  bad  a 
little  worse,  I  had  noticed,  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  disgust,  that  some  Amer- 
icans were  flinging  dollar  tips  about, 
as  if  to  emphasize  their  wealth  and 
prodigality. 

A  little  has  been  done  at  some  tailors' 


shops  to  fight  the  cruelly  mounting 
prices.  For  instance,  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Gaiety,  one  sees  the  trade 
sign  of  a  gallant  patriot.  It  reads :  "Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley,  M.  P."  This  M.  P.  has 
invested  a  large  fortune,  I  am  told,  in 
tailoring.  Not  for  the  fun  of  making 
suits  and  overcoats  for  strangers,  but  to 
convince  his  fellow  M.  P.'s  and  the  world 
at  large  that  clothes  can,  even  now,  be 
made  at  honest  prices.  Mr.  Mallaby- 
Deeley,  M.  P.  (he  insists  on  the  M.  P.,  so 
I  must)  has  wealthy  backers.  He  ad- 
vertises "custom"  suits  at  moderate 
prices.  For  twenty  dollars  (or  its  Brit- 
ish equivalent)  he  will  furnish  a  lounge 
suit.  For  thirty  dollars  you  may  have 
a  superior  article.  There  is  one  draw- 
back to  this  noble  scheme.  Though  he  (or 
his  employees)  will  take  your  measure, 
you  are  not  guaranteed  a  faultless  fit. 
Take  it  or  leave  it  is  the  standing  rule. 
And  every  order  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

The  stories  I  had  heard,  however,  as 
to  the  high  cost  of  rooms  in  London  are, 
I  believe,  at  most  but  partly  true.  At 
the  Savoy  (I  am  assured)  it  is  still 
possible  for  travelers  to  get  a  small  room 
for  two  or  three  dollars.  As  for  myself, 
I  found  a  bright,  clean  room  near  Baker 
Street  on  pre-war  terms.  Of  course,  if 
they  insist  on  royal  suites,  the  newly-rich 
must  pay  accordingly.  But  for  a  good 
suite  in  any  first-rate  New  York  cara- 
vanserai they  would  be  asked  much  more 
than  over  here  just  now. 

There  is  less  bustle  than  there  would 
have  been  six  years  ago,  no  doubt,  in 
the  great  London  restaurants,  though 
we  have  reached  the  crowning  point  of 
what  in  other  times  would  have  been 
called  the  season.  From  what  I  learn, 
the  season  has  been  dull  this  year.  There 
have  been  dinners,  great  and  small,  and 
balls  and  races.  The  opera  house  is  well 
filled  every  night,  while  now  and  then 
one  reads  of  garden  parties.  But  what 
is  left  of  England's  ancient  aristocracy 
has  felt  the  pinch  of  war,  and  entertain- 
ing has  of  late  been  much  curtailed.  The 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  the  Earls  and 
Countesses,  of  pre-war  times  have  had 
to  limit  their  once  lavish  hospitalities. 
Yet,  on  the  surface,  there  is  plenty 
going  on.  The  "Row"  is  crowded  every 
day  with  the  best  horsemen  and  horse- 
women in  the  world.  Ascot  and  Epsom 
drew  the  usual  smart  contingents.  And 
royalty  applauded  the  (to  Londoners) 
new  "trittico"  of  Puccini.  To  find  the 
changes  which  elude  one  in  the  parks  and 
streets  and  cricket  grounds  of  post-war 
London,  one  must  go  into  the  old  man- 
sions of  Mayfair  and  live  the  lives  of  the 
much-anguished  middle  classes.  The  war 
has  left  its  legacies  of  want  in  countless 
London  homes,  where  those  who  formerly 
were  doing  very  well  now  trim  and  pare. 
This  is  the  season  of  sweet  strawberries 
and  salmon.  But  few,  I  think,  indulge 
in   either  luxury.    What  once  cost  six 


pence  now  costs  eighteen  pence.  Even 
eggs  fetch  five  pence  each  (ten  cents). 
Sugar  and  butter  are  doled  out  to  one 
like  jewels.  One-half  lump  is  the  allow- 
ance for  a  demi-tasse.  A  smear  of  but- 
ter only  comes  to  one  at  breakfast. 

The  Londoners  put  up  with  things  like 
these.  They  do  not  grumble,  though  the 
privations  spoil  their  meals.  In  one 
direction,  though,  they  seem  to  feel  the 
loss  of  their  old  comforts  keenly.  The 
present  cost  of  books  and  magazines  is 
quite  prohibitive.  It  is  a  menace  to  their 
intellectual  life.  The  paper  shortage 
probably  explains  why  reprints,  formerly 
sold  freely  at  from  sixpence  to  a  shill- 
ing over  here,  now  cost  two  shillings, 
and  why  new  books,  by  well-known 
authors  such  as  Bennett,  Locke,  and  Gals- 
worthy, are  not  obtainable  for  less  than 
eight  and  sixpence.  Englishmen  are 
forced  back  on  the  newspapers.  And  even 
these  cost  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

On  searching  closely,  I  saw  various 
other  changes  in  the  life  of  London, 
among  them  one  which  New  York,  too, 
has  known.  There  is  a  tendency  here 
to  desert  the  theatre  for  the  cinema.  The 
Trocadero  and  the  far-famed  Empire 
have  been  bought  up  by  the  cinema  pro- 
ducers. People  accustomed  to  a  mod- 
erate charge  for  pit  stalls  are  loath  to 
put  up  twice  as  much  for  drama.  The 
charges,  to  be  sure,  include  a  war  tax. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  the  penny  post- 
age rate  has  gone,  like  other  things.  You 
pay  two  cents  to  mail  a  letter  from  New 
York  to  London,  and  four  cents  to  send 
back  an  answer.  The  rate  is  just  the 
same  for  British  letters.  The  worst  is 
still  to  come — in  a  day  or  so  railway 
fares  are  to  be  raised  again.  Fifty  per 
cent,  had  been  already  added  to  the  orig- 
inal fares.  Another  fifty  will  soon  be 
exacted.  This  burden  will  affect  some 
millions  greatly,  especially  the  salaried 
middle  class.  But  the  railways  can't  be 
run  on  better  terms. 

The  labor  people  are  at  work  again, 
bedeviling  shipping  and  promoting 
trouble.  Their  latest  joke  grew  out  of 
the  demand  for  higher  wages  of  the  wire- 
less operators.  It  does  seem  odd,  and 
rather  more  than  odd,  that,  while  they 
clamor  about  labor's  wrongs,  the  labor 
delegates  should  have  been  seen  disport- 
ing themselves  and  enjoying  life  at  Royal 
Ascot  and  on  other  race  courses.  The 
Ascot  roysterers  were  chiefly  gaswork- 
ers — the  men  who  threaten  to  leave  Lon- 
don gasless.  In  days  gone  by,  it  would 
have  seemed  bad  form  for  laborites  to 
flaunt  themselves  in  aristocratic  circles. 
But  they  have  changed  all  that.  Noth- 
ing's too  good  for  them.  Their  favorite 
meeting  places  are  no  longer  Birming- 
ham or  the  black  Potteries,  but  spas,  like 
Leamington,  and  gay  seaside  resorts,  like 
Scarborough. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

London,  June  22 
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Correspondence 

Wilson's  Responsibility 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Eeview  : 

When  I  read  in  your  issue  for  July  14 
John  M.  Booker's  admirable  letter  on 
"The  Tremendous  Gamble"  I  was  in  the 
mood  for  gratitude,  since  I  had  but  a 
moment  before  seen,  and  deplored,  your 
reiterated  attribution  of  "primary  and 
preponderant  responsibility"  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  treaty  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  the  great  statesman  and  leader 
in  idealism  who  has  so  literally  spent  his 
strength  in  the  common  cause. 

I  welcomed  The  Review  to  the  field  of 
weekly  journalism,  in  which  we  have 
remained  so  unaccountably  behind  the 
British  press.  I  had  earlier  welcomed 
the  New  Republic — but  not  for  long,  as 
it  displayed  the  cloven  hoof  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  war,  being  then  and  since  as 
pro-German  as  it  dared,  grossly  unfair 
in  all  references  to  the  freed  former 
"subject  races"  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, and  frequently  unscrupulous  in  its 
clever  presentation,  here,  of  radical  doc- 
trines which  should  stand  or  fall  upon 
truth  and  fairness. 

Naturally  my  disappointment  with  The 
Review,  now  The  Weekly  Review,  is  less 
extreme.  Such  articles  as  your  refuta- 
tion of  an  absurd  attack  on  American 
journalism  a  week  ago  are  worthy  of 
high  praise.  I  welcome  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Ghent,  Mr.  Spargo,  and  others,  as 
showing  that  men  may  be  radical  with- 
out unfairness,  or  enmity  to  their  nation. 
You  have  shown  discriminate  ability  in 
the  lighter  part  of  your  table  of  contents. 

The  greater  is  my  regret  that,  in  the 
vital  issue  that  transcends  all  others  for 
the  present,  the  issue  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  you  can  compass  nothing  better 
by  way  of  editorial  policy  than  to  adopt 
the  attitude  of  Machine  Republicanism. 

Sir,  it  fits  you  ill!  Of  men  who  say, 
"To  Hell  with  Europe!  If  her  people 
won't  work,  let  'em  starve!  We've  got 
a  President  to  elect,"  we  can  at  least  re- 
flect that  from  their  kind  we  expect  lit- 
tle better.  From  you,  readers  had  the 
right  to  expect  an  earnest  desire  to 
further  peace,  not  to  aid  partisanship  by 
attempts — with  which  Republicanism  of 
the  better  sort  must  have  little  sympathy 
— to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  world  for 
American  electoral  purposes. 

You  are  wrong,  of  course,  as  to  the 
fact;  but  even  that  is  now  of  secondary 
importance.  What  is  important  is  to 
emphasize  that  the  "primary  and  pre- 
ponderant responsibility"  for  preventing 
peace  in  the  future  will  neither  ornament 
nor  advantage  any  person,  any  party,  or 
any  publication  that  professes  to  repre- 
sent intellectual  America. 

John  L.  Heaton 

New  York,  July  11 


The  President's  Defects 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  concurrence 
with  your  editorial  notes  in  criticism  of 
the  President's  attitude  towards  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  League  of  Nations  controversy. 

With  the  mystic  temperament  Presi- 
dent Wilson  unites  the  autocratic  temper. 
As  a  mystic  he  infused  into  us  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusaders,  which  carried  us  tri- 
umphantly, if  belatedly,  through  the  war, 
but  meanwhile  as  an  autocrat  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  present  moral  disin- 
tegration. If  he  imposes  his  will  on  the 
Democratic  party  now  in  convention,  he 
bids  fair  to  wreck,  if  he  has  not  already 
wrecked,  the  League  and  Treaty,  and  thus 
to  nullify  the  world's  supreme  sacrifice: 
for  if  the  League  fails  universal  mili- 
tarism seems  inevitable. 

Democracy  has  been  defined  as  "gov- 
ernment by  discussion";  but  more  than 
this,  it  is  government  by  compromise. 
Unfortunately,  the  mystic  temperament, 
supremely  confident  in  its  sublimated  con- 
clusions, easily  lends  itself  to  autocracy 
but  hardly,  if  at  all,  either  to  discussion 
or  to  compromise. 

By  calling  to  the  service  of  the  nation 
its  best  men  irrespective  of  party,  in 
waging  war  as  well  as  in  making  peace, 
he  could  have  so  integrated  the  moral 
forces  of  our  people  as  to  leave  such  dem- 
agogues as  Senator  Johnson  not  even  a 
cork  leg.  Instead,  however,  his  conduct 
permitted  the  imputation  of  waging  a 
partisan  war  and  making  a  personal 
peace.  He  has  himself  imperilled  the 
fruition  of  a  service  to  mankind  that 
once  afforded  a  prospect  unmatched  in 
beneficence.  His  qualities  are  eclipsed 
by  their  defects. 

This  letter  is  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion but  merely  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  matter  and  manner  of  The 
Weekly  Review.  I  enjoy  it  as  I  once  en- 
joyed the  Nation  under  Godkin. 

W.  A.  B. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  6 

Psychic    Research    and   the 
;n    Mind 


Opei 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  apparent  scientific  egotism  which 
seems  to  lie  behind  many  recent  criti- 
cisms -of  the  work  of  the  psychical  re- 
search investigators.  Prof.  Jastrow'sr  re- 
cent article  impels  me  to  call  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakness 
of  his  type  of  criticism. 

I  have  read  none  of  the  books  reviewed 
by  Prof.  Jastrow,  and  am  not  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion  regarding  them. 
His  verdict  may  be  correct.  I  merely 
venture  the  opinion  that  in  the  article 
in  question,  he  by  no  means  proves  his 
case. 


The  central  point  of  Prof.  Jastrow's 
contention  is  his  belief  that  the  phe- 
nomena reported  by  the  psychical  re- 
search investigators  are  logically  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  body  of  modern 
science.  This  inconsistency  is  so  obvious 
to  Prof.  Jastrow  that  he  is  content  with 
reiteration  unaccompanied  by  elucida- 
tion.   He  says: 

Professor  Crawford,  the  engineer,  in  the 
daytime  believes  in  gravity  and  the  parallel- 
ogram of  forces ;  but  once  a  week,  at  evening 
in  the  seance-room  when  Miss  Goligher, 
the  medium,  joins  the  society  of  the  balances 
and  cantilevers,  gravity  yields  in  deference 
to  the  psychic  lady,  and  the  parallelogram 
of  forces  finds  its  occupation  temporarily 
gone.  The  two  orders  of  thinking  keep 
house  together  in  many  minds,  just  because 
the  mental  housekeeping  is  so  commonly 
loose  and  irregular  and  impressionistic — 
and  does  so  much  on.  the  credit  basis — that 
the   incongruity  escapes   notice. 

In  another  place  we  find  the  following 
passage : 

"Obviously,  if  the  rare,  psychic  "facts"  re- 
ported at  Belfast  or  Paris  or  Munich  were 
true,  were  not  so  palpably  false,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  immediate  duty  of  scientists 
to  drop  all  other  work  and  appoint  an  inter- 
national commission  to  establish  what,  if 
proved,  would  make  the  X-ray  and  the  air- 
plane and  the  wireless  insignificant  back 
numbers.  What  the  religious-minded  psychic 
researchers  .  .  .  .,  and  the  scientific  psychic 
researchers  .  .  .  .,  and  the  far  greater  follow- 
ing of  amateur  believers  fail  to  remember  is 
the  solid  integration  of  science  without  which 
modern  life  and  rational  thinking  in  the 
environment  which  it  has  slowly  created 
would  be   impossible. 

And  in  a  final  slightly  arrogant  passage, 
he  remarks  that  "what  the  revival  of  the 
belief  in  occultism  proves  is  the  weak 
hold  which  principle  and  logic  have 
gained  upon  minds  otherwise  of  fine 
quality  and  more  than  ordinary  calibre." 

Your  correspondent,  a  physicist,  is  re- 
minded of  a  story  told  him  years  ago  of 
a  gentleman  who,  returning  to  his  lab- 
oratory after  a  vacation,  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  his  quadrant  electro- 
meter to  behave  properly.  The  deflections 
of  the  delicate  little  instrument  were 
irregular,  and  it  showed  an  unaccount- 
able tendency  to  "kick,"  when  by  all  the 
laws  of  science  it  should  have  remained 
steady.  Finally,  in  anger,  he  took  the 
instrument  apart  and  found  to  his  dis- 
gust that  during  his  absence  a  spider  had 
woven  its  web  about  the  top  of  the  sus- 
pension. Perhaps  Prof.  Jastrow  will  find 
a  flaw  in  the  analogy,  but  it  does  seem  to 
your  correspondent  that  the  assertion, 
"if  the  alleged  facts  of  psychical  re- 
search were  genuine  and  real,  the  labors 
of  science  would  be  futile  and  blind"  is 
at  least  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  deny- 
ing the  laws  of  physics  because  of  the 
discovery  of  a  spider. 

I  venture  to  suggest  two  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  statement  last  quoted 
above  is  wrong. 

(1)  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  practical  science 
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is  merely  a  detailed  description  of  Na- 
ture's ordinary  modus  operandi.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  psychic  dis- 
covery, however  true,  will  alter  that 
modus  operandi,  and  therefore  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  any  such  discovery 
can  affect  the  body  of  practical  science. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Einstein  theory  of 
relativity  has  brought  with  it  an  entirely 
new  science  of  mechanics.  Does  this  send 
Galileo,  Newton,  and  Poincare  to  the 
scrap  heap?  Must  we  teach  beginners 
the  theory  of  relativity  before  we  can  ex- 
plain to  them  how  to  calculate  the  torque 
required  to  accelerate  a  fly  wheel  at  a 
given  rate  ?  By  no  means.  The  classical 
mechanics  remains  the  mechanics  of  en- 
gineers and  of  ordinary  life.  Within  a 
certain  limited  field  it  gives  an  essen- 
tially correct  and  very  much  simpler  ac- 
count of  the  facts  than  does  the  more 
exact  theory  of  Einstein.  The  discovery 
of  new  phenomena  may  add  to  the  field 
of  scientific  inquiry,  may  modify  old  the- 
ories, and  alter  our  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  well-known  facts,  but  noth- 
ing short  of  a  revolution  in  the  order 
of  Nature  itself  can  relegate  established 
practical  science  to  the  scrap  heap. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no  present  reason  to 
allege  that  the  supernormal  phenomena 
reported  by  the  scientific  spiritualists, 
if  true,  constitute  a  break  in  the  reign 
of  law  any  more  serious  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  behavior  of  any  small 
boy.  The  laws  governing  the  spiritistic 
phenomena  have  not  yet  been  formulated, 
and  the  origin  of  the  forces  behind  them 
is  as  yet  mysterious,  but,  despite  all  the 
work  which  has  been  done  on  child 
psychology,  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  the  laws  governing  small-boy  na- 
ture have  been  formulated,  or  that  small 
boys  have  lost  all  elements  of  mystery? 
And  be  it  remembered  that  small  boys  are 
much  more  common  and  more  easily  in- 
vestigated than  the  alleged  phenomena 
of  spiritism. 

If  there  is  any  true  logical  inconsist- 
ency involved  in  the  belief  in  the  real- 
ity of  the  phenomena  reported  by  the 
psychical  research  investigators,  Prof. 
Jastrow  and  his  fellow  critics  will  do 
all  the  world  a  service  by  pointing  it  out. 
If  they  can  not  do  this  in  a  clean-cut  man- 
ner, their  strictures  on  the  mental  house- 
keeping of  those  who  maintain  an  open 
mind  with  regard  to  these  phenomena 
may  recoil  on  their  own  heads. 

Behind  a  very  large  part  of  the  op- 
position to  psychical  research  from  both 
popular  and  scientific  sources  seems  to 
lie  the  superb  confidence  which  nearly 
every  man  seems  to  have  in  his  theory 
of  the  universe.  His  mind  is  a  semi- 
orderly  place  where,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
things  are  tagged  and  pigeonholed.  The 
gaps  in  his  knowledge  are  unconsciously 
filled  with  the  works  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion as  the  maps  of  the  ancients  were  ex- 


tended beyond  the  regions  of  actual  ex- 
ploration. He  is  at  home,  and  more  or 
less  at  ease,  in  his  mental  world  and 
meets  any  attempt  to  upset  its  order 
with  an  opposition  nearly  as  violent  as 
that  which  he  bestows  on  those  who 
would  undertake  to  undermine  the  social 
structure. 

Perhaps  no  antidote  for  this  attitude 
would  be  better  (if  it  were  possible  for 
the  average  man)   than  a  study  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  physics  in  the 
last  two  decades.     The  period  in  ques- 
tion has  been  marked  by  an  extraordi- 
nary double  revolution  which  has  reck- 
lessly overturned  many  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  in  1900  seemed  established 
beyond  question.    The  public  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  Einstein  relativity 
theory,    which    in    its    primary    limited 
form   is  meeting  at  present  with   well- 
nigh  universal  acceptance  from  those  who 
have  studied  it.    The  public  is  much  less 
familiar    with    the    even    more    subver- 
sive  and   more  powerfully   illuminating 
"quantum"    theory,    the    discussion    of 
which  has  for  some  years  filled  the  pages 
of  the  journals  of  physics  the  world  over. 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  these  theories 
did    as    great    violence   to    the    precon- 
ceptions of  the  physicist  of  fifteen  and 
twenty    years    ago    a3    do    the    alleged 
phenomena  of  spiritism  now.    And  they 
met  with  violent  opposition.     To-day,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  bring  with 
them  great  unsolved  problems,  they  are 
proving  the  key  to  a  thousand  mysteries, 
and  we  begin  to  see  how  little  we  knew 
in  1900.    If  the  basic  ideas  in  the  highly 
developed  and  relatively  simple  science 
of  physics  could  undergo  such  a  complete 
revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
fundamental  hypotheses  of  modern  biol- 
ogy and  psychology  are  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  to  make  it  possible  to  ridicule 
those  who  report  phenomena  which  seem 
to  conflict  with  them? 

Edwin  C.  Kemble 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  12 

"A  Libel  on  the   American 
Press" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Your  editorial  on  the  Nation's  adver- 
tisement relating  to  the  American  press 
was  a  timely  reminder  to  that  paper  that 
people  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  not  only  presents  the  news  in  a 
form  that  is  favorable  from  its  point  of 
view,  but  in  addition  has  frequently  made 
serious  errors  of  fact,  its  advertisement 
makes  it  appear  both  arrogant  and  ridicu- 
lous. 

Schuyler  N.  Warren,  Jr. 

Baltusrol,  N.  J.,  July  5 


Book  Reviews 

Socialists  to  the  Bar 

Albany:  the  Crisis  in  Government.  By 
Louis  Waldman.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Seymour  Stedman.  New  York:  Boni 
&  Liveright. 

T^VERY  one  who  respects  the  prin- 
•L*  ciples  and  traditions  of  American 
democracy  must  condemn  the  action  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  in  expelling 
its  five  Socialist  members.  To  the  threat, 
open  or  implied,  of  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  State  might  far  better 
have  replied,  in  Lincoln's  words  to  Joe 
Hooker:  "I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 
Its  representatives,  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  would  thereby 
have  shown  a  more  becoming  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  a 
more  assured  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  Republic  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
subversive  criticism.  Though  they  did 
no  more  than  Lenin  did — far  less,  in  fact 
— and  what  the  Socialists  applaud  Lenin 
for  doing,  in  doing  it  they  committed  an 
outrage  against  democracy.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  the  party  Socialists  that  one 
must  denounce  this  act.  They  are  but 
getting  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 
The  real  victims  are  the  American 
people — a  people  who  heretofore  have  be- 
lieved that  they  lived  in  a  democratic 
republic. 

Mr.  Waldman's  book  tells  the  story. 
Written  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the  in- 
justice, the  book  is  of  course  extremely 
partisan.    Yet  if  one  may  judge  from  a 
.generous  reading  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  trial,   it  is  fairly   repre- 
sentative.    Though   it  is  an   indignant 
plea  for  the  defendants,   it  gives  much 
of  the  prosecution's   side;   and  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  derisive  comment, 
it  quotes  freely  from  the  official  text. 
The  proofreading  is  poor;  there  are  oc- 
casionally wrong  names,  dates,  and  ref- 
erences; and  there  are  further  evidences 
of  undue  haste  in  preparation  and  print- 
ing.    But  for  all  that  it  is  a  book  well 
worth  anybody's  reading  and  reflection. 
To  say  that  the  Socialists  were  wrongly 
expelled   from   the   Assembly   is   not   to 
say  that  they  came  into  court  with  clean 
hands.     They  did  not.     The  course  that 
the  Socialist  party  has  taken  since  1914 
is   a  political  and  social   reaction   from 
virtually   everything   for   which   it   for- 
merly stood.     Socialist  exegetics  for  at 
least  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  war 
had  been  largely  devoted  to  the  task  of 
convincing    the    world    that    Socialism 
would  not  and  could  not  be  such  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  democracy  and  jus- 
tice as  has  been  established  in  Russia. 
This  is  still  the  contention  of  Socialist 
leaders    in    other    lands,    from    Kautsky 
down.     In  the  name  of  historic  Social- 
ism they  repudiate  Bolshevism.    But  the 
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Socialist  party  of  America,  moved  by  a 
number  of  causes,  has  made  itself  the 
defender  of  practices  infinitely  worse 
than  those  which  have  been  employed 
against  itself  at  Albany. 

The  prosecution  at  the  trial  had  an 
unexampled  opportunity  to  disclose  the 
shifts  and  contradictions — in  a  word,  the 
stultification — of  the  Socialist  party  of 
America.  It  could  have  used  these  dis- 
closures not  as  an  argument  for  expul- 
sion but  as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  common  sense  of  the  American  voters. 
But  it  showed  itself  abysmally  igno- 
rant of  Socialist  theory  and  the  Socialist 
movement.  The  preposterousness  of 
the  testimony  which  it  presented  was 
matched  by  the  preposterousness  of  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  counsel. 
One  can  not  but  wonder  how  many  of 
these  learned  counsellors  had  ever  be- 
fore heard  of  Socialism,  except  in  the 
most  casual  way.  They  might,  by  a 
little  Socratic  questioning  on  any  of  a 
hundred  matters  that  arose,  have  pricked 
the  bubble  of  much  of  the  Socialist  rhet- 
oric and  forced  some  diverting  exercises 
in  explanation.  But,  alas!  no  Socrates 
appears  to  have  been  present,  and  the 
opportunity  was  missed. 

For  instance,  there  was  Bolshevism. 
The  praise  of  Soviet  Russia  breaks  forth 
recurrently.  All  the  monstrous  evils  of 
the  Lenin  regime  are  glossed  over  with  a 
copious  flow  of  high-sounding  words.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  even  more 
extravagant  use  of  language  in  praise  of 
democracy.  What  all  this  means  is  that 
the  defendants  and  their  counsel,  while 
professedly  in  favor  of  majority  rule, 
representative  government,  due  process- 
of  law,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
semblage, and  all  the  other  democratic 
virtues  and  practices,  so  long  as  it  is 
America  they  are  talking  about,  are  in 
favor  of  the  extreme  opposite  of  these 
things  in  Russia.  For  that  land  they  are 
in  favor  of  minority  rule,  government  by 
executive  or  judicial  decree,  persecution 
of  opinion,  repression  of  speech,  press, 
and  assemblage.  There  is  here  a  rather 
painful  discrepancy.  Mr.  Hillquit  evi- 
dently recognized  it,  for  he  argued  (p. 
188)  that  what  is  good  for  one  country 
may  be  very  bad  for  another.  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  certain  categories  of  things  are 
concerned,  there  is  plenty  of  truth  in  the 
observation.  Fur  overcoats,  which  do 
very  well  in  Greenland,  wouldn't  do  at 
all  in  Tahiti.  But  democracy  is  usually 
supposed  to  come  under  a  different  head- 
ing. The  one  thing  upon  which  its  dis- 
ciples agree — and  upon  which  heretofore 
all  Socialists  have  agreed — is  the  uni- 
versality of  its  application.  There  is 
room  for  a  wide  variety  in  the  practice 
of  non-essentials;  but  the  essentials,  if 
they  are  good  in  America,  ought  also  to 
be  good  in  Timbuctoo,  or  even  in  Russia. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  democratic, 
and   especially  the   Socialist,   argument. 


But  it  is  the  Socialist  argument  no 
longer.  The  thoughtful  student  can  not 
but  wonder  at  the  Socialist  about-face. 
Might  it  not  be  solely  due,  he  will  ask 
himself,  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the 
Socialists  are  in  an  insignificant  minor- 
ity and  without  power,  whereas  in  Rus- 
sia the  party  to  which,  against  all  So- 
cialist principles  and  traditions,  they 
have  in  thought  allied  themselves,  is, 
though  a  minority  party,  in  power  and 
can  do  as  it  wills?  And  should  power 
come  to  them  here,  he  will  further  ask 
himself,  would  they  not  do  exactly  what 
the  Bolsheviki  have  done  in  Russia?  A 
devotion  to  democracy  based  upon  the 
impotence  of  one's  own  party  or  faction 
in  one's  own  country  can  not  be  reas- 
suring to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some 
incisive  and  pertinent  interrogations 
on  this  matter  would  have  been  most 
helpful. 

Helpful  also  would  have  been  some  in- 
quiry regarding  the  real  meaning  of  Mr. 
Waldman's  statement  (p.  144),  "I  am 
ready  to  defend  the  United  States  and 
its  institutions  against  enemies  inter- 
nally and  externally."  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  know  whether  he  could  possibly 
have  meant  these  words  in  any  sense 
satisfactory  to  the  average  citizen.  The 
distortion  of  the  class-struggle  theory 
now  prevalent  in  the  American  Socialist 
party  makes  every  war  by  a  "capitalist 
government"  a  "capitalist  war,"  and 
therefore  a  war  which  has  no  claims 
whatever  on  the  Socialist.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  was.  not  asked  to  explain.  One 
could  wish,  too,  for  some  further  elabora- 
tion of  Mr.  Hillquit's  statement  (p.  115) 
that  "the  various  Socialist  parties  of  the 
world  .  .  .  are  not  bound  in  any 
manner  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational." Such  a  statement  could 
hardly  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Second  International 
in  the  years  1904-1913;  and  if  it  can  now 
be  made  regarding  the  Third  Interna- 
tional (to  which  the  American  Socialist 
party  is  affiliated),  that  is  only  because 
the  Third  International  is  still  but  a 
nucleus,  without  organization  and  power. 
If  Mr.  Hillquit's  statement  applies  solely 
to  the  Third  International,  one  may  say 
in  reply  that  Lenin  has  a  very  different 
understanding  of  the  obligations  of  the 
constituent  bodies. 

Mr.  Waldman  again  might  profitably 
have  been  asked  to  explain  his  under- 
standing of  certain  more  or  less  familiar 
terms  used  by  him  (p.  143).  "You  stand 
for  industrial  democracy  as  against  in- 
dustrial autocracy?"  asked  Mr.  Hillquit. 
"That  is  my  position,"  replied  Mr.  Wald- 
man. Unfortunately,  the  defendant  wit- 
ness had  already  shown  that,  so  far  as 
Russia  was  concerned,  he  was  in  favor 
of  not  only  industrial  but  every  other 
kind  of  autocracy,  so  long  as  it  labelled 
itself  "proletarian" ;  and  that  he  was  able 
to  include,  in  the  wide  sweep  of  his  ac- 


ceptance, such  things  as  the  conscription 
of  labor  and  the  "nationalization"  (with 
all  the  term  implies  in  Soviet  Russia)  of 
not  only  the  cooperatives  but  the  trade 
unions.  Maybe  he  called  these  things 
"industrial  democracy";  but  for  lack  of 
a  few  pertinent  questions  we  can  not 
•  know. 

Enlightening  also  would  have  been 
more  information  on  the  matter  of  the 
powers  of  the  alien  and  near-alien  mem- 
bership in  the  party,  with  some  refer- 
ence to  such  incidents  as  the  vote  of  the 
German,  Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  mem- 
bers on  the  preparedness  referendum  of 
the  winter  of  1915-16.  In  this  case  the 
frantic  advocates  of  German  world-lead- 
ership were  enabled  to  cast  their  votes 
in  favor  of  expelling  from  the  party  any 
advocate  of  preparedness  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  One  wishes  further 
that  some  member  of  the  opposing  staff 
might  have  called  attention  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Stedman's  erroneous  statement  re- 
garding Lincoln's  actions  in  Congress 
and  to  his  inept  comparison  of  oppo- 
sition to  war  with  opposition  to  pro- 
hibition. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  oppor- 
tunities were  adequately  met;  but  if  so, 
the  evidence  does  not  appear  either  in 
Mr.  Waldman's  book  or  in  such  news- 
paper accounts  as  have  reached  us.  The 
prosecution,  begun  in  the  fatuous  belief 
that  it  would  create  a  glow  of  patriotic 
fervor  throughout  the  land,  defiantly 
pursued  its  course  despite  every  sign  of 
the  people's  disapproval.  It  was  hope- 
lessly unintelligent  from  the  start.  But 
having  started  so  boldly  and  so  dramat- 
ically, it  could  not  afford  to  back  down 
and  draw  the  jeers  of  the  multitude.  So 
it  bullied  its  way  through  to  a  convic- 
tion and  the  expulsion  of  the  five  de- 
fendants. The  episode  is  a  disgraceful 
chapter  in  American  political  history; 
but  perhaps  it  has  made  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  prosecution  forever  impossible. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

Railroad  Valuation 

Railroad  Valuation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  By  Homer  B.  Van- 
derblue,  Ph.D.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press. 

THIS  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics.  It  is  an 
exasperating  affair  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  all  the  more  exasperating  by 
reason  of  its  cleverness.  Dr.  Vander- 
blue  analyzes  the  procedure  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the 
valuation  of  the  railroads  and  succeeds 
in  creating  an  impression  upon  the 
reader's  mind  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  utterly  unscientific  in  character, 
not  to  say  somewhat  absurd  in  many  of 
its  basic  assumptions,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  not  such  as  should  be  given 
much  weight.     All  of  which,  moreover, 
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seems  to  be  true.  The  exasperating 
thing  about  the  book  is  that  it  takes  us 
thus  far  and  leaves  us  there.  And  there 
we  can  not  stay.  There  are  two  reasons, 
one  practical  and  one  speculative,  why 
we  can  not  stay  there.  The  practical 
reason  is  that  some  way  must  be  found 
for  adjustment  of  railroad  rates,  if  we 
are  to  have  individual  enterprise  in  the 
industry  of  transportation.  The  specu- 
lative reason  is  that  some  method  of 
valuation  is  indicated  by  the  logic  of 
circumstances  as  the  proper  method  of 
rate  adjustment — and  the  nature  of  the 
value  to  be  ascertained  is  clearly  de- 
ducible.  So  at  least  this  reviewer  thinks, 
and  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  case  to 
Dr.  Vanderblue  for  decision  whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong. 

A  public  service  corporation  furnish- 
ing  railroad    transportation    to   a   com- 
munity is  charged  with  extorting  rates 
too  high  for  the  service.     It  denies  the 
charge.    Both  parties  to  the  controversy 
agree  that  at  that  time  capital  invested 
in  the  service  is  entitled  to  six  per  cent, 
return  free  and  clear.     The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  service  consists  of  prop- 
erty of  various  kinds.    How  much  money 
value  is  to  be  placed  thereon  at  the  time 
of  the  dispute  in  order  to  equate  the 
rates  and  the  six  per  cent.?     That  is 
the  question.     Let  us  suppose  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  the  public  service 
corporation  could  pull  up  its  plant,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  and  move  it  away.    The 
community  would  then  have  to  establish 
its  own  plant  and  produce  the  service 
for  itself.     Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be 
reckoned  how  much  this  will  cost.     A 
certain  sum  of  money  can  be  named  as 
the  approximate  cost.     It  can  be  only 
an  approximate  estimate  and  in  part  it 
must  be  based  on  unverifiable  hypothesis. 
But  it  will  serve.     Now  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  expect  the  community  to  pay 
rates  that  will  yield  the  agreed  rate  of 
return  upon  a  sum  larger  than  that  for 
which    the    community    could    establish 
its  own  service.    And  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  expect  the  corporation  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  agreed  rate  of  return 
on  a  sum  smaller  than  that  which  would 
suffice   to   replace   the   service.     There- 
fore  it  becomes   merely  a   question   of 
making  the  best  possible  guess  at  the 
cost  of   replacement   of   service  at   the 
time  of  dispute,  and  that  is  the  value  of 
the  property. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  must  be  a  guess. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  is  unscientific  and 
not  mathematically  correct.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  no  scientific  method  of  esti- 
mation is  possible.  But  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  just  in  general  than  to  be 
scientific  in  particular,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  practical.  Let  us 
get  the  matter  once  settled  and  some 
figures  agreed  upon.  Then  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, if  you  please,  that  hereafter 
value    for    rate-making    purposes    shall 


mean  that  valuation  once  made  plus  capi- 
tal expenditures  added  to  that  valua- 
tion. Original  cost  is  not  a  just  meas- 
ure of  valuation  to-day  (even  could  it 
be  ascertained),  for  the  implied  contract 
between  public  service  corporations  and 
the  public  gave  to  the  former,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated,  the  present  value  of 
their  property.  But  for  the  future  it 
may  be  justly  stipulated  otherwise,  and 
it  may  be  a  convenient  way  of  settling 
the  question. 

Can  not  Dr.  Vanderblue  (who  clearly 
knows  the  subject)  tell  us  how  nearly 
one  can  come  to  a  fair  guess?  Why  not 
sort  out  the  items  that  go  to  such  a 
guess  and,  weighing  them  appropriately, 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  whole  is 
scientific  and  what  proportion  is  based 
on  unverifiable  hypothesis.  That  would 
be  a  helpful  contribution  towards  the 
settlement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  problems  that  is  now  before 
the  country. 

Pen,  Heart,  and  Pocket 

When  Love  Flies  Out  of  the  Window.  By 
Leonard  Merrick.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company. 

The  Foolish  Lovers.  By  St.  John  Ervine. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

THE  distinguished  literary  gentlemen 
who  are  supplying  prefaces  for  the 
collected  edition  of  Merrick's  novels  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  shame  he  has  had  so 
little  popular  success.     They  like  him  so 
much :  why  shouldn't  this  "public,"  which 
is  after  all  made  up  of  fellow-beings,  like 
him  also?     It  isn't  as  if  he  were  a  real- 
ist, a  grubber  among  dingy  facts  and  a 
contriver  of  unhappy  endings.    Romantic 
comedy   is   his   hunting-ground.      After 
one  or  two  not  very  happy  expeditions 
afield    he   has    stuck   to    it   contentedly 
enough,  with  a  sidelong  glance  and  a  rue- 
ful  shrug  for  kind   friends   who   have 
urged  him  to  leave  its  safe  plaisances. 
For   others   the   arduous   and   doubtful 
practice   of   delving   or  climbing   away 
from  the  surfaces  of  experience  or  fancy. 
With  a  sort  of  obstinate  gaiety  he  sticks 
to  the  familiar  levels.     Nor  is  it  gaiety 
"put  on."     If  he  doesn't  enjoy  his  busi- 
ness, the  affair  of  living  and  the  affair 
of  writing,  no  story-teller  ever  did.    But 
his  gaiety  is  not  of  the  sort  to  infect 
millions.  He  is  the  kind  of  showman  who, 
instead  of  carrying  his  crowd  off  .their 
feet  with  his  friendly  guffaw,  merely  lets 
them  see  the  corner  of  a  sly  smile;  they 
may  take  it  or  leave  it.     The  millions 
don't  like  that  kind  of  showman.    He  may 
be  making  fun  of  them,  or  being  superior 
somehow,  which  is  not  the  way  to  make 
art  safe  for  democracy.    Therefore  it  is 
more    regrettable    than    (as    Dr.    Nicoll 
says)    "astonishing"    that    "a  talent   so 
fine  and  true  and  rare"  as  Merrick's  has 
been  of  so  little  interest  to  a  big  pub- 
lic.   "So  inadequately  recognized"  is  Dr. 


Nicoll's   phrase— modestly   ignoring  the 
choral  recognition  which  goes  up  from 
the     assembled     forespeakers     of     this 
(somewhat  significantly)  limited  edition. 
Dr.  Nicoll  says  perhaps  the  trouble  is, 
the  public  doesn't  care  much  for  stories 
about  the  theatre  and   journalism   and 
struggling  authors.    Why  it  should  care 
for  them  is  not  clear;  but  it  apparently 
does,  or  the  publishers  would  not  deal 
so  largely  in  them,  season  after  season. 
Still,  we  must  own  that  Merrick  seems 
almost  helplessly  limited  to  them.     The 
hero  of  his  best  stories  is  a  writing  fel- 
low: the  husband  of  Cynthia,  and  the 
Man  who  Understood  Women,  and  Ling- 
ham  of  "When  Love  Flies  Out  of  the 
Window"— novelists,    these   three,    who, 
like  their  creator,  have  cut  something 
of  a  dash  with  the  critics  and  got  a  scant 
living  out  of  their  trade.     The  contrast 
between  a  success  of  esteem  and  the  pay- 
ing applause  of  the  multitude  is  a  poig- 
nant reality  to  this  chronicler.  He  dwells 
upon  it  without  Gissing's  bitterness  but 
equally    without    hope.      The    situation 
stumps    him.      Cynthia's    husband    can 
make  money  by  writing  rot,  but  as  a  re- 
sponsible artist  he  remains  to  the  end, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  a  favorite  with 
reviewers  and  a  very  moderate  "seller" 
("You  may  lead  a  donkey  to  good  fiction, 
but  you  can  not  make  him  read,"  is  Mer- 
rick's comment).     In  "When  Love  Flies 
Out  of  the  Window"  the  novelist — ben- 
eficiary of  critical  esteem — gets  back  at 
life  by  becoming  a  popular  playwright. 
And  it  is  only  by  this  sort  of  success  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  take  back  to  hia 
bosom  the  wife  who  has  affronted  him, 
in  his  days  of  failure,  by  her  own  suc- 
cess on  the  stage.    All  a  begging  of  the 
question,  if  the  question  be  put  in  the 
highest  romantic  terms.     But  Merrick's 
romance  always  refrains  from  postulat- 
ing the  highest  terms:  hence,  perhaps, 
its  failure  with  the  general,  and  its  ex- 
ceeding charm  for  reviewers  and  other 
persons  who  take  a  sly  and  ironic  or  even 
sardonic  interest  in  problems  of  adjust- 
ment and  the  second  best.    It  is  easy  to 
build  romance  out  of  wholesale  triumph 
and  highcockalorum;  but  the  romance  of 
reality  (and  there  is  such  a  thing)  deals 
modestly  and  deliciously  of  inferior  and 
relative  matters. 

"The  Foolish  Lovers"  is  also  a  story 
of  "literature  and  life,"  or  at  least  of 
Grub  Street  versus  domestic  tranquillity. 
Mr.  Ervine  takes  a  youth  out  of  Ulster, 
a  peasant  lad  with  a  stout  conceit  of 
himself,  and  wafts  him  to  London,  where 
he  hopes  to  find  his  great  adventure.  His 
will  is  to  "write  books,"  and  nobody  gain- 
says him;  only  his  books  are  of  no  im- 
portance to  anybody.  The  trap  of  Grub 
Street,  or  Fleet  Street,  falls;  and  the 
chain  of  matrimony  being  already  about 
his  leg,  our  hero  finds  himself  doomed 
to  grub  in  earnest  among  the  rubbish-* 
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heaps  of  the  lower  journalism.  Love  has 
taken  him ;  he  has  a  wife  to  support  and 
presently  a  young  son.  At  home  in  Ball- 
yards  a  comfortable  home  and  a  snug 
business  in  the  groceries  await  him.  But 
there  is  no  glamour  in  these,  and  he  cod- 
dles his  pride  in  the  weed-patch  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus  till  the  final  choice  has 
to  be  made  between  pride  and  love.  He 
returns  to  Ballyards  for  good — in  all 
senses,  for  in  his  hour  of  surrender  he 
discovers  a  prospect  of  honest  adventure 
and  even  of  happiness  in  that  most  un- 
likely spot.  There  are  high  lights  even 
in  the  grocery  emprise.  Moreover,  like 
that  piteous-heroic  young  husband,  the 
Mr.  Lewisham  of  an  innocent  H.  G.  Wells, 
he  discerns  a  not  dishonorable  destiny  in 
the  role  of  fatherhood.  The  best  thing 
John  MacDermott  does  is  to  give  up 
"literature"  for  "life" — an  inconceivable 
solution  for  a  Merrick,  whose  writing 
heroes  are  men  fatally  committed  if  not 
divinely  inspired.  But  Mr.  Ervine's  tale 
is  in  the  new-British  mode,  the  post- 
Wellsian,  somewhat  diffuse,  somewhat 
overburdened  with  scenes  and  "char- 
acters," if  not,  in  this  instance,  with 
"ideas."  By  contrast,  Mr.  Merrick's 
simpler  method,  his  exclusion  of  the  ir- 
relevant or  secondary,  his  utter  preoc- 
cupation with  his  chosen  action,  however 
slender,  is  a  solace  and  a  delight. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


Books  and  the  Movies 

"rriHE  movies  vulgarize  everything 
A  they  touch,"  said  a  critic  in  haste. 
If  the  saying  could  be  amended  to  read: 
"The  managers  or  producers  of  the 
movies  vulgarize  almost  everything  they 
touch,"  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  movies  may 
not  take  a  story,  or  incidents  from  a 
novel,  and  present  them  satisfactorily. 
When  John  Bunny,  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  ap- 
peared on  the  screen,  moving  down  the 
steps  of  his  house  to  call  that  cabman 
with  the  aged  horse  ("Forty-two!"  said 
the  cabman),  a  delicious  reminiscent 
chuckle  came  from  every  reader  of 
Dickens.  The  scenes  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Mr.  Winkle  and  Dr.  Slammer  were 
adequate  and  beautiful,  and  may  really 
have  been  taken  in  Rochester,  as  it  was 
said. 

But  the  producers  rarely  have  any  re- 
straint. They  keep  the  sixteen-year-old 
shop-girl  forever  in  mind,  and  drag  a 
sticky  coating  of  sentimentality  over 
nearly  every  story  they  dramatize.  As 
if  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  not 
romantic  enough  by  itself,  they  must 
needs,  when  Miss  Farrar  played  Joan, 
invent  a  ridiculous  and  unnecessary  love- 
affair  with  an  English  soldier.  It  de- 
tracted from  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
falsified  what  is  known  of  Joan's  char- 
acter, and  lessened  the  value  of  a  film- 


play  which,  with  its  two  magnificent 
scenes — the  Coronation  of  the  King,  and 
the  death  of  the  Maid — had  many  claims 
to  excellence. 

W.  C.  De  Mille  wrote,  a  dozen  or  more 
years  ago,  a  play,  "Strongheart,"  which 
was  produced  in  the  regular  theatre,  and 
was  notable  for  its  ending.  A  young 
American  Indian  chief,  being  educated 
at  the  expense  of  his  tribe  in  an  East- 
ern university,  falls  in  love  with  a  white 
girl  of  excellent  family.  His  love  is  more 
than  half  returned,  but  the  situation  is 
an  impossible  one,  for  he  is  bound  by 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  duty  to 
return  to  his  people,  and  take  up  their 
life  under  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
not  expect  a  white  girl  to  follow  him. 
Mr.  De  Mille  faced  the  problem  honestly; 
the  play  did  not  have  what  is  usually 
called  a  "happy  ending;"  instead,  it  had 
the  ending  which  honor  and  common 
sense  demanded,  and  the  curtain  fell  on 
Strongheart  about  to  return  to  the  en- 
campment of  his  tribe,  raising  his  hand 
to  the  sky  to  say:  "Oh,  thou  Great  Spirit, 
help  me, — for  I  am  all  alone,  in  the 
desert!"  The  play  did  not  suffer  in 
popularity  because  of  this  ending,  which 
was  at  once  reasonable  and  noble.  But, 
if  it  should  ever  be  adapted  for  the 
movies,  would  it  remain  unchanged? 

Two  romantic  and  popular  stories, 
both  genuine  contributions  to  literature, 
were  adapted  for  the  movies  and  pre- 
sented last  winter.  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
producers;  it  intoxicated  them  with  its 
possibilities.  They  entered  upon  a  de- 
bauch of  "transformation"  scenes,  hor- 
ror scenes,  "visions"  and  dreams.  The 
"vision"  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  movie 
manager.  You  must  not  drop  a  stray 
allusion,  or  quotation,  anywhere  in  his 
presence  unless  you  are  willing  to  have 
it  enlarged  and  dilated  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Crichton  (in  Barrie's  "The  Admir- 
able Crichton")  merely  quotes  Henley's 
lines  about  "I  was  a  King  in  Babylon," 
and  the  movie  men  are  at  once  off  upon 
a  Babylonian  diversion,  lasting  through 
furlongs  of  film.  How  would  they  ever 
tell  the  story  of  Hamlet?  "He  smote 
the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice"  would 
call  for  a  reel  covering  the  Danish  wars 
with  Poland,  and  "in  Rome,  a  little  be- 
fore the  mightiest  Caesar  fell"  would 
send  them  away  upon  a  Roman  expedi- 
tion. The  love  story  in  the  film  version 
of  "Dr.  Jekyll"  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 
Thomas  Russell  Sullivan,  in  the  first 
dramatization  of  the  story,  done  for 
Richard  Mansfield,  introduced  a  sweet- 
heart for  Jekyll.  But  Mansfield  played 
the  doctor  as  a  student,  verging  upon 
middle-age,  and  undergoing  the  horrors 
of  a  tragedy  which  was  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical.  A  slightly  different  version, 
played  a  little  later  by  Thomas  E.  Shea, 
for  audiences  who  liked  their  melodrama 


strong,  used  to  be  given,  for  one  place, 
at  the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre,  in 
Boston.  We  earnest  students  of  the 
drama,  at  Cambridge,  felt  it  our  duty 
in  those  days  to  know  what  was  go- 
ing on  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre.  Mansfield  showed  Jekyll 
alone  in  his  cabinet,  suffering  intoler- 
able agony  at  the  thought  of  the  hideous 
change  which  he  could  no  longer  prevent, 
but  which  he  must  try  to  resist  alone. 
But  Mr.  Shea  was  accompanied  in  his 
troubles  by  a  cheerful  companion,  who 
treated  the  whole  thing  as  a  sort  of 
humorous  incident,  and  slapped  the  suf- 
fering Jekyll  on  the  back  as  if  the  doctor 
were  merely  trying  to  fight  off  a  mild 
attack  of  mal  de  mer. 

The  film  version  of  the  story,  as  played 
by  Mr.  Barrymore,  is  even  poorer.  In 
the  films  they  can  not  reproduce  the  de- 
tective, who,  in  Mr.  Shea's  company, 
played  his  part  with  a  marked  Glasgow 
burr  (presumably  because  he  was  from 
Scotland  Yard),  but  they  make  it  up  by 
a  dozen  distressing  methods.  Dr.  Jekyll's 
fall  into  dissipation,  in  his  own  char- 
acter, is  presented  in  a  series  of  in- 
cidents so  childish  and  ludicrous  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  Daisy 
Ashford  at  the  age  of  seven.  Perhaps 
the  abduction  scene  in  Mr.  Leacock's  new 
"Nonsense  Novel,"  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  July,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  thing  it  is.  Mr.  Barrymore  is 
constantly  tempted  into  exhibiting  his 
profile — a  sort  of  deference  to  the 
matinee  girl,  which  he  is  too  fine  an 
artist  (on  the  legitimate  stage)  to  per- 
mit himself  to  show.  The  scene  in  which 
his  sins  begin  to  overtake  him — in  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  crab,  which  prom- 
enades his  bedroom — would  be  more  in 
place  in  a  Charley  Chaplin  comedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movies  had  a 
creditable  success  with  a  story  which 
should  be  much  harder  to  reproduce: 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  admirers  of  that  book,  folk 
who  went  to  see  the  moving-picture  ver- 
sion with  hesitation  and  distrust.  None 
of  them  denied  that,  allowing  for  the 
necessary  limitations,  the  film  displayed 
certain  of  the  more  important  adventures 
of  Huck  and  Jim,  of  Tom  Sawyer,  and 
of  the  King  and  Duke,  with  surprising 
effectiveness.  The  scenes  are  often  too 
short;  you  are  jumped  from  one  incident 
to  another  just  as  you  are  getting  inter- 
ested. But  no  undue  or  silly  liberties 
are  taken  with  the  text;  there  is  the 
smallest  possible  attempt  to  introduce 
"love  interest";  and  the  only  "vision" 
(a  view  of  "King  Sollermun's"  court,  to 
illustrate  Jim's  talk  about  that  monarch) 
is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  picture,  and  a  justifiable  employ- 
ment of  those  lavish  resources  which  the 
movie  companies  can  command.  I  regret 
I  did  not  see  the  play  a  second  time. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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'he  Run  of  the  Shelves 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

Old  Plymouth  Trails,  by  Winthrop 
Packard.     Small,    Maynard. 

A  pleasant  book  of  country  roads 
and  salt  marshes. 

The  New  Frontier,  by  Guy  Emerson. 
Holt. 
A  study  of  liberalism,  itself  lib- 
eral and  sensible,  combined  with  a 
plea  for  Americanism  free  from 
buncombe  and  chauvinism. 

Mexico  in  Revolution,  by  V.  Blasco 
Ibaiiez.     Dutton. 

The  novelist's  impressions,  just 
before  the  death  of  Carranza. 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  French  and  who  enjoy 
literary  gossip  will  welcome  M.  Antoine 
Albalat's  volume,  "Souvenirs  de  la  Vie 
Litteraire"  (Paris:  Fayard).  Though 
much  of  the  matter  first  appeared  in  some 
of  the  Paris  periodicals,  it  is  here  repre- 
sented in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form, 
and  one  gets  sprightly  glimpses  of  many 
famous  French  men  of  letters, — the  two 
"Princes  of  Poets,"  the  late  Leon  Dierx, 
with  his  Franklin  head,  and  Paul  Fort, 
once  "celebrated  for  his  long  hair,"  which 
he  clipped  short  when  he  entered  the 
army  towards  the  close  of  the  war ;  Remy 
de  Gourmont,  who,  it  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, might  have  been  seen  in  his 
earlier  days  waltzing  with  the  young 
women  of  the  American  colony;  Jean 
Moreas  during  his  cafe  existence;  Here- 
dia's  Saturdays  and  Alphonse  Daudet's 
Thursdays;  Mme.  Juliette  Adam,  when 
she  edited  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  and  lived 
in  her  fine  big  flat  in  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  where  you  could  see  Theodore 
Tilton,  W.  C.  Brownell,  Richard  White- 
ing,  Theodore  Child,  and  many  other 
Anglo-Americans;  the  poets  Aicard  and 
Sully-Prudhomme;  Guy  de  Maupassant 
and  his  stiff -lipped  mother;  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  who  shone  in  letters  but  flopped 
in  politics,  et  al.  And  if  any  one  ques- 
tions M.  Albalat's  statements,  he  replies 
— see  the  footnote,  page  94:  "All  those 
who  know  me  can  swear  that  I  am  in- 
capable of  putting  other  words  into  a 
man's  mouth  than  those  which  he  really 
uttered." 

Gaston  Ricard  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  rising  young  writers  of 
France.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens, 
he  began  publishing  plaquettes,  and 
founded  two  "little  reviews" — L'Heure 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Just  Published 

ENSLAVED 


By 

John 
Masefield 


"One  of  the  finest  living  figures  in  the  whole  field 
of  English  poetry  .  .  .  the  poetical  powers  of  John 
Masefield  have  steadily  deepened  and  broadened  as 
he  has  grown  older.  'ENSLAVED,'  his  latest  book 
of  poems,  offers  a  peculiarly  fine  view  of  Masefield 
in  all  his  variety.  The  title  poem  is  a  long  romance, 
full  of  color  and  vivid  scenes,  and  like  a  pillar  of 
fire  he  has  kept  always  the  flame  white  ideal  of 
beauty  before  him." — N.  Y.  Times.  $2.50 


OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MR.  MASEFIELD 


Poetry 


Plays 


Novels 


Essays 


Reynard  the  Fox  $1.60 

The  Everlasting  Mercy  and 

The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  $2.50 

Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems  $1.60 

The  Story  of  a  Roundhouse  $1.60 

Lollingdon  Downs  and  Other  Poems  $1.60 

Selected  Poems.    Canby  Edition.  $1.60 

Poems  and  Plays.  In  two  volumes.  Each            $2.75 

The  Set  $5.00 


The  Locked  Chest  and  the  Sweeps  of 
Ninety-eight 

Phillip  the  King,  and  Other  Poems 

The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great 

The  Faithful 


$1.60 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$1.60 


Captain  Margaret 
Multitude  and  Solitude 


$2.00 
$2.00 


Gallipoli 

The  Old  Front  Line 

A  Mainsail  Haul 

The  War  and  the  Future 


$1.60 
$1.25 
$1.60 
$1.50 
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Books  on  Psychology 

How  to  Build 
Mental  Power 

Grenville  Kleiser 

Concentration,  Reflection,  Memory, 
Imagination,  Judgment,  Will,  Observa- 
tion, Intuition  and  Constructive  Think- 
ing are  treated  of  in  an  exceptional 
manner  by  Mr.  Kleiser.        Price  $3.54 

Measure  Your  Mind 

M.  R.  Trabue,  Ph.D.,  and 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge 

A  popular  treatise  by  two  well- 
known  Psychologists  on  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence  by  scientific  meth- 
ods, in  which  the  principles  of  applied 
Psychology,  as  they  bear  upon  mental 
tests,  are  stated  in  popular  language. 
This  book  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Employment  Supervisors,  teachers, 
parents  and  others  with  people  under 
their  direction  and  to  young  men  and 
women  who  are  desirious  of  learning 
something  of  their  own  mental  capaci- 
ties and  limitations  as  a  guide  to  the 
choice  of  vocations.  Price  $2.64 

Think 

Colonel  William  C.  Hunter 

A  message  by  the  author  of  "Pep" 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  is  facing 
the  big  problems  of  today  in  a  waver- 
ing or  hopeless  spirit.  Colonel  Hunt- 
er's optimism  and  good  cheer  drive 
away  Worry  and  Pessimism  and  in 
their  stead  leave  Repose  and  Happi- 
ness. Price  $1.14 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind 

Harry  D.  Kitson,  Ph.D. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Chicago,  ex- 
presses in  readable  manner  the  proper 
way  to  approach  work  and  carry  it 
through.  It  was  primarily  intended 
for  the  student  and  teacher  but  may 
be  read  with  great  advantage  by  all 
who  desire  efficiency  of  the  mind. 

Price  $1.34 

You 

Irving  If.  Allen 

A  formula  for  the  weary,  discon- 
tented and  unhappy  which  shows  the 
road  to  happiness,  accomplishment 
and  success.  Price  $2.64 


&IC 


Herald  Square 
New  York 


{Continued  from  page  93) 
qui  Sonne  and  (Eil  de  Veau,  which  sus- 
pended when  the  war  began.  In  1913, 
when  twenty-one,  he  wrote,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Jean  Miller,  a  solid  volume, 
"Les  Tendances  Presentes  de  la  Littera- 
ture  Franchise,"  and  began  contributing 
to  a  dozen  Paris  periodicals.  During  the 
war,  he  was  one  of  the  three  editors  of 
that  useful  little  monthly,  Bulletin  des 
Ecrivains,  forty-nine  issues  of  which  ap- 
peared and  complete  sets  of  which  are 
now  so  rare.  Early  this  year,  M.  Picard 
sent  in  a  half  dozen  unpublished  short 
stories  to  the  jury  that  awards  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Literature  Prize  of 
3,000  francs,  one  year  to  a  poet  and  the 
next  to  a  prose  writer,  as  a  traveling 
scholarship.  On  the  second  ballot,  M. 
Picard  received  ten  out  of  the  eleven  votes 
cast.  "I  then  took  my  manuscript  and 
went  out  to  hunt  a  publisher,  which  it 
was  now  not  hard  to  find,"  he  writes  us  in 
sending  us  the  printed  copy  of  "La  Con- 
fession du  Chat"  (Paris:  Albin  Michel). 
Such  is  the  history  of  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  has  already  gone 
through  eight  editions,  and  which  M. 
Rosny  well  describes  in  his  Preface  when 
he  says  that  it  is  "a  very  remarkable 
work,  full  of  life,  savory,  curious,  mov- 
ing, and  very  well  written."  And  this 
success  has  given  fresh  activities  to  the 
young  author,  who  is  already  engaged  on 
a  volume  to  be  called  "Visages  Contem- 
porains,"  written  in  collaboration  with 
Jean  Pellerin,  the  drawings  and  wood 
engravings  to  be  done  by  Mme.  Chana 
Orloff ;  and  on  a  novel  to  be  called  "Les 
Voluptes  de  Mauve." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Franco-Swiss 
University  Conference,  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  September  30  to  October 
4,  1919,  have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  They  contain  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations looking  toward  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  in  the  French  and 
Swiss  universities  in  such  a  way  that  a 
student  may  easily  pass  from  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Fribourg  and  Neuchatel  to 
the  French  universities,  and  vice  versa, 
with  full  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
already  done.  An  equalization  of  the 
diplomas  of  the  two  countries — Belgium 
also  may  be  included  if  the  plan  comes 
to  anything — may  meet  with  more  favor 
in  France  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  because  of  the  great  need  for  trained 
men  to  teach  the  French  language  and  to 
represent  French  culture  abroad. 

Comment  upon  the  popularity  of  the 
classics  among  readers  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  printed  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  was  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  lie  dust-covered  on 
the  shelves,  enviously  watching  the  cease- 
less activity  of  the  books  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  and  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  One 
of  the  assistant  librarians  was  sceptical ; 


he  knew  that  there  are  no  volumes  in  the 
main  reading  room  better  worn  than  the 
works  of  Plato,  in  the  original.  He  made 
a  brief  investigation  about  the  circula- 
tion of  the  classic  authors,  examining 
merely  the  books  in  one  of  the  branch 
libraries,  and,  of  course,  only  those  upon 
the  shelves  at  the  moment.  Other  copies 
of  the  same  books  were  in  the  hands  of 
borrowers.  The  result  of  the  inspection 
is  given  in  the  forthcoming  "Branch 
Library  News." 

Briefly,  it  shows  that  one  copy  of  Wil- 
liam Morris's  translation  of  the  "Aeneid" 
was  lent  six  times  between  January  16 
and  May  4,  this  year.  Tacitus's  "His- 
tories" went  out  four  times  in  about  two 
months,  and  Murray's  version  of  "Iphig- 
enia  in  Tauris"  the  same  number  of 
times  between  January  5  and  April  7. 
Murray's  "King  Oedipus"  was  lent  three 
times  in  five  weeks.  Myer's  Pindar  had 
two  bindings  worn  out,  as  it  had  been 
borrowed  more  than  fifty  times.  Mur- 
ray's translation  of  the  "Frogs"  of 
Aristophanes  was  borrowed  by  five  read- 
ers between  January  and  May.  That  is 
(and  the  same  is  true  of  all  these  in- 
stances) the  copy  examined  had  been  bor- 
rowed that  number  of  times — one  would 
have  to  go  to  more  than  forty  branch 
libraries,  and  examine  many  copies  of 
this  play  to  find  how  many  New  York- 
ers were  enough  interested  in  the 
"Frogs,"  during  the  early  months  of 
1920,  to  go  to  the  Public  Library  for  it. 
One  of  the  numerous  copies  of  Jowett's 
Aristotle's  "Politics"  had  been  lent  fifty- 
two  times  altogether,  while  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "Dialogues"  of  Plato  was 
wearing  out  its  second  binding — as  it 
had  been  borrowed  ninety-eight  times. 
The  librarian  in  charge  of  the  branch 
says  that  a  well  recognized  class  of  read- 
ers of  the  classics,  in  addition  to  students 
and  members  of  reading-clubs,  are  the 
older  men,  long  past  their  student  days, 
who  keep  a  lively  interest  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  read  them  more  de- 
liberately than  the  novel-readers  devour 
their  prey,  and  return  to  them  more 
constantly,  year  after  year. 

Professor  John  Erskine's  "Democracy 
and  Ideals,  a  Definition"  (Doran),  comes 
near  being  noteworthy.  Confronted  dur- 
ing the  World  War  with  the  problems 
presented  by  the  sudden  contact  between 
inexperienced  American  soldiers  and  the 
civilization  of  the  France  they  helped  to 
save,  he  has  tried  to  discuss  them,  and 
to  indicate  their  solution,  with  earnest- 
ness, considerable  knowledge,  and  much 
good  sense.  He  seems  to  assume,  as  is 
usual  nowadays,  that  democracy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy, can  somehow  be  made  immortal, 
and  that  education  can  of  course  suc- 
ceed where  religion  has  failed.  Granting 
these  assumptions,  the  only  fault  to  find 
with  his  work  is  that  it  appears,  here 
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and  there,  sometimes  hasty  and  again 
fatigued.  To  wake  it  into  literary  life 
would  have  required  an  interval  of  re- 
pose. For  that  very  reason  it  is  the 
more  valuable  as  a  document.  Such 
shortcomings  imply  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  condition  of  our  bewildering 
times — that  the  men  best  able  to  help  us 
are  apt  to  be  perilously  near  the  limit  of 
their  human  strength. 

It  has  seemed  good  to  Mrs.  Drew  to 
present  the  world  with  a  memoir  of  her 
mother,  and  the  book  has  gone  forth  as 
"Mrs.  Gladstone"  (Putnam).  It  can  not 
be  said  that  the  helpmate  of  so  illustrious 
a  statesman,  one,  too,  who  was  so  much 
concerned  in  all  his  policies,  is  an  un- 
worthy recipient  of  such  an  honor.  The 
volume  is  adorned  with  many  photo- 
graphs; its  pages  are  sprinkled  with  the 
names  of  royalty,  of  the  high  nobility, 
of  men  remembered  for  their  works;  but 
it  is  trivial  and  unutterably  dull.  Who 
will  explain  to  us  why  Gladstone,  who 
must  have  been  an  enthralling  orator  in 
his  life,  so  exudes  ennui  in  his  death? 
Nothing  that  he  wrote  can  be  read, 
nothing  that  is  written  about  him  can 
escape  the  spell  of  somnolence,  even  his 
wife  is  enveloped  in  the  universal  pall 
of  dullness.  There  are,  we  admit,  a  few 
funny  passages  in  the  work;  but  it  is  as 
some  one  said  of  greatness:  some  are 
born  humorous,  some  have  humor  thrust 
upon  them.  The  clouds  lift  and  the  sun 
smiles,  when  we  come  upon  this  passage 
in  Mrs.  Gladstone's  diary:  "Engaged  a 
cook,  after  a  long  conversation  on 
religious  matters,  chiefly  between  her 
and  William."  It  would  appear  to  be 
true,  as  the  biographer  says,  that  "their 
life,  ...  in  spite  of  the  immense 
number  of  entertainments  given  or  at- 
tended by  them,  still  strikes  one  as  singu- 
larly serious  and  strenuous — they  seemed 
to  enter  no  part  of  life  light-heartedly." 
Some  of  the  epithets  seem  to  be  deranged 
— "precious,"  for  instance,  which  some- 
how doesn't  just  suggest  the  Grand  Old 
Man.  Gladstone  injured  his  hand  one 
day  while  out  shooting  at  Hawarden,  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  enters  in  her  diary:  "I 
found  my  precious  one  at  the  Rectory 
calm  and  cheerful."  Matthew  Arnold 
would  say  of  this  book,  that  it  contained 
much  of  sweetness  but  little  light. 

Mr.  Stephen  Hobhouse's  "Life  and 
Work  of  Joseph  Sturge"  (Dutton)  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  and  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ments. This  stubborn,  peppery,  and  sub- 
stantial British  Quaker  visited  this  coun- 
try, wrote  a  book  about  us,  and  was  in 
close  personal  touch  with  Americans  both 
here  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  "conscientious  objectors," 
for,  when  drafted  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  he  refused  to  go  himself  or  provide 
a  substitute,  whereupon  a  number  of  his 
sheep  were  seized  by  the  authorities. 


Brieux's  Latest  Play- 
Americans  in  France 

THE  scene  of  "Les  Americains  chez- 
,  nous"  is  laid  in  a  chateau  in  Bur- 
gundy in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of 
1919.  Here,  into  the  life  of  a  French 
family  of  three,  the  father,  M.  Char- 
vet,  an  impoverished  country-gentleman, 
Henri,  the  son,  a  medical  student  just 
discharged  from  the  army,  and  Hen- 
riette,  an  older  daughter,  there  enter 
two  Americans  to  bring  unrest,  discord, 
and  trouble  of  mind.  The  two  are  well- 
chosen  types,  real  figures  of  to-day,  not 
the  old  caricatured  Americans  of  the 
Continental  stage.  The  woman  is  Nellie 
Brown,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  who  has  left 
her  work  in  a  Chicago  slum  "settlement" 
for  an  army  hospital  in  France.  She 
is  of  good  family,  well  to  do,  but  not 
rich,  practical,  unemotional — it  is  her 
boast  that  she  has  never  shed  a  tear — 
devoted  to  a  life  of  service,  and  remark- 
ably free  from  all  family  ties.  Her  life 
is  her  own  to  lead  as  she  will,  and  she 
has  annexed  to  it  the  life  of  the  young 
French  doctor  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her  at  the  hospital.  She  loves  him, 
too,  in  her  way,  but  it  is  not  the  old  ro- 
mantic way  of  the  novel  and  the  stage. 
"Love  for  us  Americans,"  she  tells  him, 
"isn't  the  great  thing  it  is  with  you 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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(Continued  from  page  95) 
in  France.  I  have  a  warm  affection  for 
you,  real  respect  and  admiration.  I  am 
happy  to  think  of  you  as  my  husband, 
but  happier  still  to  feel  that  I  am  to 
realize  my  life  as  I  have  planned  it  (that 
is  in  social  service)  along  with  you  if 
you  consent,  without  you  if  you  decline." 
Her  plan,  in  short,  is  to  carry  Henri 
back  with  her  and  establish  him  as  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  settlement.  And 
her  lover,  younger,  weaker,  and  far  more 
passionately  in  love,  is  ready  at  first  to 
consent.  One  can  imagine  how  the 
revelation  of  this  project  explodes  like  a 
bomb-shell  in  the  quiet  French  family. 

The  male  American,  George  Smith,  of 
Texas,  is  a  somewhat  more  aggressive 
type.  A  small  college  man,  manager  of 
a  factory  before  the  war,  he  has  volun- 
teered for  active  service,  been  wounded 
at  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  and  has  since 
been  in  the  supply  service  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
He  has  come  into  contact  with  M.  Charvet 
through  the  purchase  of  a  small  wood 
on  his  property,  and  his  quick  eye  has 
seen  the  possibility  of  a  considerable 
improvement  of  the  estate  by  means  of 
irrigation.  His  project,  however,  in- 
volves the  felling  of  ancestral  oaks,  the 
removal  of  an  old  monument,  and  the 
demolition  of  a  summer-house  sacred  to 
the  family  by  its  associations  with  the 
dead  wife  and  mother.  Little  wonder 
that  his  proposals  are  received  with  con- 
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sternation.  Smith,  however,  cares  less 
for  the  past  than  for  the  future.  He 
urges  Henriette  to  replace  her  memories 
by  visions,  and  remarks  with  more  truth 
than  tact  that  if  all  her  ancestors  had 
lived  in  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
past  the  chateau  itself  would  never  have 
replaced  the  hut  of  the  first  barbarian 
settlers.  Like  M.  Brieux  himself,  Smith 
is  a  worshipper  of  life.  "Life,"  he  says, 
in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm — "Life  is 
our  master,  our  sovereign,  our  God.  To 
exalt  life,  to  make  possible  a  stronger, 
richer,  fuller  life,  that  is  our  task."  But 
Smith  is  something  more  than  the  type 
of  practical  American.  He  is  a  frank, 
friendly  hail-fellow  with  children  and 
peasants,  kind-hearted,  in  love  with 
France,  where  he  intends  to  settle,  and 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  growing  unpopu- 
larity of  his  countrymen  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  He  has  something  to  learn 
as  well  as  to  teach,  and  he  is  open-minded 
enough  to  be  a  good  scholar. 

The  representatives  of  France  are,  of 
course,  more  numerous,  each  a  well-de- 
fined and  real  character,  from  the  old 
maid  servant  who  detests  Americans  be- 
cause they  talk  in  an  incomprehensible 
language  "schtri  schtrang  schtrang 
quetchequetchequetche,"  to  the  notary 
who  almost  comes  to  blows  with  Smith 
over  the  latter's  brusque  impatience  with 
the  formalities  of  French  law.  Two  typi- 
cal French  figures  are  the  Bonains. 
Pierre,  a  skilled  mechanic,  gladly  accepts 
Smith's  offer  to  work  in  a  new  factory 
at  double  wages,  only  to  throw  up  the 
job  in  disgust  when  he  discovers  that 
it  makes  him  a  mere  slave  to  a  machine. 
That  may  be  the  American  way,  he  says, 
but  in  France  the  worker  likes  to  under- 
stand his  work,  to  take  pride  in  it,  to 
give  it  a  last  little  finishing  touch  for 
his  own  satisfaction  and  the  pride  he 
takes  in  it.  That  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  artist-artisan,  still  lingering  in 
France,  ignored  in  America  in  this  age 
of  "quantity  production"  which  gives 
French  products  from  an  automobile  to 
afternoon  tea-cups  an  individuality  all 
their  own.  Marie  Bonain,  the  sister,  is 
"one  of  the  French  women  that  don't 
figure  in  French  novels."  Left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  she  took  charge  of  the 
farm  when  her  elder  brothers  were  called 
out  in  1914,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two 
boys  in  their  teens  and  an  occasional 
helping  hand  from  a  neighbor,  kept  it 
going  during  the  war  and  played  house- 
wife and  little  mother  to  four  younger 
children.  "It  must  have  been  a  hard  strug- 
gle," says  Smith.  "Didn't  you  sometimes 
feel  like  giving  it  up?"  "Giving  it  up," 
she  answers  in  amazement,  "why,  ever 
since  one  can  remember,  it  has  been  a 
Bonain  who  worked  the  Bonain  farm." 

The  most  carefully  drawn,  the  most 
fully  presented,  the  most  typically  French 
character,  however,  is  that  of  Henriette 


Charvet.  In  her  M.  Brieux  has  incarnated 
the  whole  spirit  of  old  France:  reverence 
for  the  past,  dread  of  the  unknown  fu- 
ture, self-sacrifice,  and,  above  all,  that 
sense  of  the  family  as  a  dominating 
factor  in  life  which  is  as  typical  of 
France  as  it  is  unknown  in  America. 
From  her  youth  upwards  Henriette  has 
devoted  herself  to  her  motherless 
brother;  she  has  stripped  herself  of  her 
dot  that  he  might  continue  his  studies, 
she  has  taught  him,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, to  love  that  which  is  good  and 
beautiful,  she  has  been  his  protectress, 
guide,  and  master.  But  in  return  she 
arrogates  to  herself  a  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  his  life.  She  has  chosen 
a  bride  for  him,  has  arranged  the  pur- 
chase of  a  doctor's  practice  in  the 
vicinity,  even  settled  on  the  house  he  is 
to  live  in  and  the  room  which  she  will 
occupy  on  her  visits.  It  is  with  a  de- 
lightful touch  of  unconscious  humor  that 
she  reproaches  Henri's  American  sweet- 
heart for  treating  Henri  "like  a  chauf- 
feur," making  him  fetch  and  carry  for 
her,  exercising  a  cruel  despotism  over 
him.  Nellie  retorts  with  American 
frankness  that  her  "despotism"  is  a 
petty  and  superficial  thing  compared  with 
his  sister's  benevolent  but  imperious 
dominance.  The  scene  in  which  sister 
and  sweetheart  clash  is  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  dramatic,  of  the  whole  play. 
There  is  a  real  conflict  here,  and  it  is  not 
of  personalities  only,  but  of  ideas,  a 
conflict  between  traditional  authority  and 
individual  freedom. 

This  conflict  is,  in  fact,  the  theme  and 
underlying  motive  of  the  whole  play.  It 
represents  in  one  aspect  after  another 
the  age-long  struggle  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  conservatism  and  innova- 
tion, individualism  and  self-subordina- 
tion. The  conflict  was  inevitable  from 
the  first  invasion  of  France  by  Americans 
and  American  ideas,  but  it  is  a  conflict 
fought  out  by  antagonists  who  have  at 
heart  good  reason  to  love  each  other;  no 
implacable  or  irreconcilable  battle.  And 
so  M.  Brieux's  play  is  not  a  tragedy,  as 
it  might  have  been,  but  a  problem  play. 

To  attempt  to  state  M.  Brieux's  an- 
swer to  the  problem  would  be  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  play.  It  is  not  contained 
in  any  one  act  or  scene,  but  lies  half 
hidden,  half  revealed  throughout  the  ac- 
tion. The  actual  story  has  little  value 
in  itself ;  the  plot,  if  one  can  call  it  a  plot, 
is  not  exactly  thrilling.  But  each  scene, 
each  bit  of  dialogue  contributes  to  the 
general  effect,  and  each  is  instinct  with 
life,  with  that  note  of  actualite  which 
the  French  so  rightly  prize.  No  better 
advice  could  be  offered  to  an  open-minded 
American  in  these  days  of  doubts, 
grudges,  and  misunderstandings  than  to 
read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  M. 
Brieux's  play. 

T.  M.  Paerott 
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THHERE  are  strong  indications  that 
-*-  Mr.  Cox  intends  to  stress  the 
labor  question  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance. That  union-labor  leaders  are 
far  more  strongly  inclined  to  support 
Cox  than  Harding  is  evident  enough ; 
and  in  the  anticipation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate's  speech  no  point  is 
of  keener  interest  than  that  of  the 
degree  in  which  he  will  frame  it  so  as 
to  capitalize  and  to  augment  this 
favorable  disposition.  Events  have 
so  shaped  themselves  that  a  concen- 
tration of  interest  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  as  the  one  great  issue  of 
the  campaign,  which  seemed  im- 
possible a  few  months  ago,  has  be- 
come quite  possible ;  and  it  rests  with 
Mr.  Cox,  above  all,  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  ho  or  not.  For, 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  that  have 
been  made  by  a  .lumber  of  labor  lead- 
ers that  the  Democratic  platform, 
though  conservative,  is  far  more  "lib- 
eral" in  its  treatment  of  the  labor 
question  jhan  the  Republican,  there 


is  no  difference  between  them  which, 
in  the  view  of  an  uninspired  reader, 
can  be  regarded  as  substantial.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  contrast  between  the 
two  parties  in  this  respect,  it  must 
be  supplied  by  the  candidates.  Mr. 
Harding  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  he  has  added  to  his  approval  of 
the  platform  only  his  own  profession, 
which  few  will  doubt  is  sincere,  of 
being  animated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  good  will.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Cox  will  strive  to  make 
of  the  labor  question  a  fighting  issue. 

"TVTE  are  opposed  to  the  Chicago 
"  platform,"  says  the  Labor  Re- 
view, of  Dayton,  O.,  "because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  a  distinct  and  dangerous 
backward  step."  This  is  a  charge 
concerning  the  industrial  relations 
plank  of  the  Republican  platform 
which,  more  briefly  expressed  in  that 
convenient  epithet  "reactionary,"  will 
be  abundantly  heard  during  the  next 
three  months.  But  to  be  confronted 
with  a  bill  of  particulars  will  be  a 
much  rarer  experience.  In  what  does 
the  "distinct  and  dangerous  backward 
step"  consist?  Backward  from  what? 
From  that  which  exists  or  from  that 
which  labor  leaders  desire?  If  the 
latter,  the  words  are  not  calculated 
to  convey  that  meaning;  and  as  for 
the  former,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
hard  job  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  Republican  platform  that  jus- 
tifies the  accusation.  If  it  is  reac- 
tionary not  to  go  forward  in  a  given 
direction  at  a  pace  sufficiently  rapid 
to  please  those  who  are  in  a  great 
hurry,  the  platform  is  reactionary; 
otherwise  not.  The  platform  does 
not  pledge  any  radical  change;  it 
stands  firm  by  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  the  relation  between  the 
Government  and  its  citizens,  whether 
these  be  labor-union  men  or  not ;  and 
it  indicates  a  desire  to  promote  meth- 


ods of  improving  industrial  condi- 
tions which  have  made  a  hopeful  be- 
ginning in  practice  and  have  gained 
the  approval  of  many  of  our  ablest 
and  most  high-minded  men.  That  is 
the  character  of  the  platform  as  it 
relates  to  labor;  if  there  is  nothing 
about  it  to  move  "progressives"  to 
enthusiastic  applause,  neither  is  there 
anything  to  arouse  their  wrath. 

"C'ROM  all  sides  come  alarming  re- 
-*-  ports  about  the  shortage  of  coal, 
which  seems  likely  to  become  acute 
when  winter  sets  in,  if  not  sooner. 
New  England  has  not  received  her 
usual  supplies  by  sea,  because  of  lack 
of  cars  and  ships ;  the  public  utilities 
of  New  York  City  have  scarcely  a 
week's  supply  ahead;  the  Northwest 
States  are  short  because  the  flow  of 
coal  through  the  Great  Lakes  has 
been  retarded;  many  manufacturers 
are  living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and 
even  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
complain  of  lack  of  coal  for  the 
threshing  machines.  The  European 
shortage  is,  of  course,  far  worse  than 
ours,  largely  because  Great  Britain  is 
unable  to  supply  the  Continental 
market.  Europe,  therefore,  is  im- 
porting coal  from  America,  South 
Africa,  and  even  Australia,  and  at 
enormous  prices.  The  United  States, 
it  is  true,  exports  but  a  small  fraction 
of  her  total  output;  but  the  shortage 
caused  by  last  autumn's  strike  has  not 
yet  been  made  up;  the  switchmen's 
strike  has  hampered  the  movement  of 
all  freight;  and  the  chronic  shortage 
of  rolling  stock  has  prevented  full- 
time  operation  of  the  mines.  For  all 
that,  the  production  of  the  past  six 
months  has  exceeded  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Cushing,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wholesale  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, declares  that  there  is  no 
shortage,  and  will  be  none  if  people 
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will  only  keep  their  head.  But 
panicky  consumers  have  stored  more 
than  usual,  while  others  have  pro- 
vided less;  competitive  bidding  for 
"free"  coal  has  caused  prices  to  soar ; 
and  there  has  been  speculation  and 
profiteering  in  certain  quarters.  Then 
follows  a  train  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences: priority  orders  for  cars  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, relieving  the  situation  in  some 
places  but  making  it  worse  in  others ; 
threats  of  prosecution  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General ;  strikes  of  coal  miners  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana;  a  virtual  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  coal,  not- 
withstanding the  dire  need  of  Italy 
and  other  European  countries;  and, 
finally,  a  proposal  to  exhume  and  re- 
vive the  dear  departed  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. 

THHE  Trade  Union  Congress  which 
-*-  met  in  London  about  a  fortnight 
ago  passed  two  resolutions  regarding 
Ireland,  the  first,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  calling  for  an  Irish  truce;  and 
the  second,  moved  by  the  Miners' 
Federation,  calling  for  a  ballot  of  the 
trades  unions  on  a  "down-tools"  pol- 
icy in  the  event  of  the  Government 
not  withdrawing  troops  from  Ireland. 
And,  supposing  that  the  Government 
should  yield  to  the  threat  of  direct 
action,  what  good  do  the  British  labor 
leaders  expect  to  gain  from  a  truce? 
Can  they  guarantee  that  Sinn  Fein 
will  give  up  its  campaign  of  outrage 
and  murder  for  negotiations  aiming 
at  a  settlement  which  can  never  sat- 
isfy its  extreme  demand  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic?  Lloyd  George  is 
perfectly  willing  to  confer  on  Ire- 
land any  form  of  government  within 
the  British  Empire  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  people  as  a 
whole.  But  Dominion  Home  Rule  as 
proposed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  which, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  secretary  of  the 
railwaymen's  union  believes,  would 
restore  peace  on  the  very  day  it  was 
set  up,  would  not  be  accepted  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  By  try- 
ing to  force  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government,  the  trades  unions  are  at- 
tacking the  disease  in  the  wrong 
place.  Sinn  Fein  terrorism,  which 
is  meant  not  only  to  paralyze  British 


rule  in  Ireland,  but  also  to  frighten 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  into 
embracing  Sinn  Fein  extremism,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
better  consult  his  colleague  Appleton, 
president  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  who  is  an 
expert  on  quelling  White  and  other 
terrors. 

1MTR.  LINN  A.  E.  GALE  is  not  a 
■*■*■  highly  important  person  in  him- 
self;  but  as  an  exhibit  in  Bolshevist 
ethics  and  as  a  further  exhibit  in  the 
case  of  the  bamboozling  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  regarding  Mexico  he  takes 
high  rank.  Mr.  Gale  is  a  slacker  from 
upstate  New  York  who  drifted  into 
Mexico  City  in  August,  1918.  In  his 
home  city  he  had  published  for  about 
a  year  a  monthly  periodical,  and  two 
months  after  his  arrival  in  the  Mexi- 
can capital  he  resumed  its  publica- 
tion. Its  editorial  policy  followed 
three  lines:  the  praise  of  Carranza, 
the  advocacy  of  Bolshevism,  and  the 
denunciation  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  its  alleged  determination 
to  intervene  in  Mexican  affairs.  Now, 
the  late  First  Chief  had  small  patience 
with  Bolshevism,  Communism,  or  So- 
cialism ;  even  trade-unionism  was  not 
at  all  to  his  liking.  But,  being  hu- 
man, he  liked  praise;  and,  being  a 
ruler  who  sought  to  strengthen  his 
hold  by  inciting  feeling  against  the 
American  Government,  he  naturally 
saw  the  political  value  of  a  periodical 
which  would  carry  that  sort  of  propa- 
ganda to  the  American  radicals  and 
"liberals."  So,  under  his  benign 
patronage  was  printed  and  published 
the  magazine  Gale's,  which,  though  it 
tooted  for  Bolshevism,  sedulously 
flattered  the  First  Chief  and  all  the 
time  kept  up  a  furious  attack  on  the 
American  Administration,  with  every 
device  of  malicious  assertion  that 
could  be  conceived.  To  a  person  of 
even  ordinary  intelligence  the  maga- 
zine exposed  itself — its  double-dealing 
was  too  plain.  But  to  the  insurgent 
gudgeons  of  the  United  States  it  was 
taken  for  all  it  pretended  to  be,  and 
from  its  columns  they  rapturously 
drew  proof  of  the  greatness  and  hu- 
manity of  Carranza  and  of  the  wicked 
designs  of  the  interventionists.  Then, 
just  before  the  Carranza  Government 


crumbled  like  a  house  of  glass,  came 
disturbing  stories  that  the  magazine 
was  a  state-subsidized  organ,  and  the 
faith  of  even  the  most  credulous 
zealot  underwent  a  momentary  re- 
lapse. 

/^kNE  would  have  expected  de  la 
^  Huerta  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Gale  at 
the  first  opportunity;  and,  indeed,  to 
the  intimation  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  it  would  like  to  have 
its  wayward  child  returned,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  replied  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  the  subject  of  careful 
and  friendly  consideration.  But  at 
last  accounts  he  was  still  at  the  old 
stand.  The  June-July  number  of  his 
magazine  has  appeared,  and  herein 
one  may  find  something  worth  while. 
The  editor  has  seen  the  ugly  stories 
in  print,  and  he  feels  called  upon  to 
explain— and  at  length.  Did  he,  the 
editor  of  a  Bolshevist  periodical, 
really  accept  aid  from  a  bourgeois 
Government?  Oh,  yes,  he  replies;  he 
had  received  print  paper  from  the 
Government  stores,  and  at  his  own 
solicitation.  Indeed,  he  had  held  long 
conversations  with  Carranza,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  mutuality  of  interest 
that  lay  between  Bolshevist  editor 
and  bourgeois  ruler.  But  the  amount 
of  the  paper  wasn't  so  much,  after 
all.  "The  total  value  of  what  I  re- 
ceived was  a  few  hundred  dollars." 
He  would  have  taken  more,  but  it 
wasn't  forthcoming.  Angrily  he  de- 
nounces as  "an  unmitigated  lie"  the 
report  that  he  had  taken  German 
money ;  still,  he  admits  that  he  would 
"probably  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
so,"  and  further :  "nor  would  I  have 
hesitated  to  take  American  money, 
either."  It  was  all  for  the  great  and 
glorious  cause.  "I  believed  fully,"  he 
writes,  "that  the  end  justified  the 
means."  He  cites  Lenin  as  both  au- 
thority and  example  for  the  conten- 
tion that  a  "compromise  to  save  the 
revolution"  is  justifiable;  and  surely 
a  Bolshevist  who  follows  Lenin  can 
not  go  wrong.  One  can  not  but  won- 
der about  other  and  more  substantial 
forms  of  subsidy  that  may  have  been 
extended,  but  no  information  is  prof- 
fered. A  disclosure  of  another  sort 
is  made,  however,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing.   Carranza,  it  seems,  had  grown 
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tired  of  the  partnership.  Evidently 
it  was  unproductive  of  the  results  an- 
ticipated. On  Carranza's  desk,  after 
his  flight,  was  found  an  order  for  the 
editor's  deportation,  awaiting  the 
Presidential  signature.  Perhaps  the 
new  ruler  will  be  more  appreciative. 
In  the  same  issue  the  delicate  intima- 
tion is  conveyed  that  if  Obregon 
wishes  to  carry  on  the  fight  "against 
foreign  predatory  interests,"  the  Bol- 
shevist editor  will  be  very  happy  to 
assist. 

IVTOW  that  the  long  campaign  of 
^  the  radical  and  "liberal"  press 
regarding  Mexico  has  been  ended  by 
the  overthrow  and  death  of  Carranza, 
the  insurgent  element  is  learning 
things  of  which  they  had  heretofore 
been  ignorant.  The  highly  repect- 
able  but  not  particularly  candid 
"journals  of  opinion,"  including  their 
British  colleague,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  are  still  shyly  praising  the 
late  regime  and  intimating  that  the 
revolution  was  amply  lubricated  with 
petroleum.  Some  of  the  extremist 
journals,  however,  are  speaking  right 
out.  Gale's,  for  instance,  in  its  latest 
issue,  indulges  in  a  variety  of  contor- 
tions in  explaining  why  it  so  enthusi- 
astically sang  the  praises  of  the  recent 
Government.  The  petroleum  story, 
though  heretofore  petroleum  has  been 
one  of  its  specialties,  does  not  espe- 
cially interest  this  periodical.  On  the 
contrary,  the  editor  admits  (Gale's, 
June- July,  p.  25)  that  "it  was  Car- 
ranza's militarism  —  sending  troops 
into  Sonora  to  interfere  with  the 
peaceful  conduct  of  an  election  in 
which  Obregon's  party  was  sure  to 
win  in  an  honest  contest — that  pre- 
cipitated the  revolt."  In  the  July 
Liberator  is  an  article  by  two  New 
York  Socialists  who  have  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Mexico,  that  directly  re- 
futes a  large  part  of  the  stuff  with 
which  the  insurgent  element  of  the 
United  States  has  been  so  plentifully 
"doped"  for  full  half  a  decade.  Now 
that  the  Carranza  regime  is  ended, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  more 
widespread  disclosure  of  past  condi- 
tions— maybe  even  a  guarded  admis- 
sion, here  and  there,  of  indulgence  in 
a  policy  of  bamboozlement.  Of  course, 
any  little  indulgence  of  the  sort  was 


solely  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  After 
all,  the  cause  is  the  important  thing; 
it  is  only  the  wicked  capitalist  papers 
that  are  without  justification  when 
they  suppress  information,  color  the 
news,  or  juggle  facts. 

TF7H0  is  the  real  victim  of  the  boy- 
"  cott  against  Hungary  is  abun- 
dantly plain  from  an  interpellation 
which  the  representatives  of  the 
Christian  Social  Party  in  the  Aus- 
trian National  Assembly  addressed, 
on  July  6,  to  the  Government : 

The  murderous  weapon  of  the  blockade  [it 
says  in  this  document],  which  during  the 
World  War  filled  our  cemeteries  with  thou- 
sands of  innocent  victims,  is  now  being  used 
against  Hungary  at  the  command  of  a  foreign 
federation.  And  as  this  war  is  waged  on  Aus- 
trian territory,  our  country  is  suddenly  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  the  costs  of  which  the 
Austrian  people  has  to  pay.  The  harvest  in 
the  region  south  of  the  "Wienerwald"  is  ripe, 
but  can  not  be  reaped  for  lack  of  hands  from 
Hungary,  who  are  employed  every  year  and 
had  again  contracted  for  this  summer's  work. 
Part  of  this  harvest  is  now  lost,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  days.  On  the  fruit 
markets  in  Lower  Austria  no  fruit  is  offered 
for  sale,  although  Hungary  has  an  abundant 
harvest  and  thousands  of  wagon-loads,  pur- 
chased by  Austria,  are  ready  for  export  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frontier.  The  coal  supply 
from  our  mines  which  are  situated  on  Hun- 
garian territory  is  stopped,  our  industries  are 
forced  to  dismiss  their  work-people,  and  the 
Hungarians,  after  cancelling  their  orders  to 
Austrian  concerns,  pass  them  on  to  our  Czech 
competitors.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  blockade  with  which  Austria 
has  no  concern,  anarchistic  conditions  prevail 
on  the  Austrian  railroads  endangering  the 
property  and  the  income  of  the  State. 

rpHE  Greek  advance  in  Thrace, 
•*-  which  compelled  the  Nationalist 
forces  of  Jafar  Tayar  to  surrender 
Adrianople  and  threatens  the  Com- 
mander himself  with  either  capture 
by  the  enemy  or  internment  across 
the  Bulgarian  border,  will  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  Turkish  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  whose  vote  is  required 
for  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty 
of  Sevres.  The  document  is  just  as 
brittle  a  ware  as  the  famous  Sevres 
porcelain,  but  the  Greek  fire  will  do 
good  work  in  hardening  it  into  some- 
thing enduring.  If  the  Greeks  can 
follow  up  their  recent  successes  and 
crown  them  with  a  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Nationalists,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Anatolia,  their  victory  will 
largely  contribute  to  the  settlement 
with  Russia  which  Lloyd  George  is 
trying  his  best  to  bring  about.  For 
the  collapse  of  Kemal  Pasha's  am- 
bitions, entailing  a  general  loss  of 


faith  among  Turanian  tribes  in  the 
power  of  the  Turkish  sword,  will  in- 
volve the  frustration  of  the  Bolshevist 
advance  in  Asia,  which  is  bound  up 
with  pan-Turanian  agitation.  Eras- 
mus once  said  that  the  European 
Powers  were  coveting  what  belonged 
to  the  Turks  under  the  pretense  of 
defending  the  Christian  religion.  Our 
age  compares  favorably  with  his  in 
this  respect.  The  Greeks  are  simply 
reclaiming  their  rightful  patrimony, 
and  the  Powers  which  approve  their 
action  have  no  need  of  a  hypocritical 
appeal  to  religion  to  justify  their 
sanction  of  a  severe  but  just 
punishment. 

"DELGIUM  has  recently  written  into 
■■-*    her  Constitution  the  principle  of 
woman's  eligibility  for   Parliament. 
But  the  same  women  who  will  be  can- 
didates at  the  next  elections  will  not 
have  the  right  to  cast  a  vote  them- 
selves.   For  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  the  parties  in  the  Chamber 
disagreed,  the  89  opponents  outnum- 
bering by  15  votes  the  advocates  of 
that  radical  reform.     The  Catholics, 
strange  to  say,  were  in  favor  of  it, 
the  Liberals  and  Socialists  opposed  it. 
The  grant  to  woman  of  only  a  passive 
share  in  the  elections  is  a  clever  con- 
trivance to  put  a  check  on  headlong 
reform,  as  it  limits  the  women's  ini- 
tiation into  the  field  of  political  ac- 
tivity to  the  intellectual  61ite.     Bel- 
gium, in  this  instance,  is  following 
the  example  of  Holland,  which,  in  re- 
vising her  Constitution  in  1918,  drew 
a  similar  distinction  between  what  is 
called  the  passive  and  the  active  vote 
for  women.    But  there  the  Socialists 
were  opposed  to  denying  them  the  ac- 
tive vote.     What,  then,  may  be  the 
cause  of  their  Belgian  comrades  tak- 
ing so  conservative  a  stand  on  this 
matter?    Is  Bolshevism  so  absolute 
a  failure  in  their  eyes  that,  from  sheer 
reaction,  they  have  turned  advocates 
of  evolution  at  a  slower  pace  than 
even  the  Catholics  deem  prudent?  Or 
is  the  expectation  of  the  Catholics 
that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  will   restore  to  them  abso- 
lute majority  in  the  Chamber  suffi- 
ciently well  founded  to  account  for 
the  Socialists'  allowing  the  Catholic 
right  to  out-radical  them? 
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Mr.  Harding  and  the 
League 

TJTHAT  Mr.  Harding  said,  in  his 
"  speech  of  acceptance,  on  the 
League  of  Nations  question  has 
been  generally  understood  to  consti- 
tute an  outright  casting  aside  of  the 
Versailles  Covenant.  To  our  mind 
that  is  the  natural,  though  not  the  ab- 
solutely unavoidable,  interpretation 
of  his  words.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  subsequent  utterances  will 
modify  the  impression  produced  by 
his  first  outgiving.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  is  not  without  interest  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, on  both  sides,  to  this  view 
of  the  matter.  The  two  foremost 
newspaper  supporters  of  President 
Wilson,  and  his  policy  in  relation  to 
the  treaty,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  World,  are  in  marked 
disagreement  on  the  subject.  "Mr. 
Harding  is  against  ratifying  the 
treaty  on  any  terms,  and  opposed  to 
entering  the  League  of  Nations  upon 
any  conditions,"  says  the  Times; 
"Senator  Harding's  speech  leaves  his 
party  with  a  candidate  as  vague  and 
non-committal  in  regard  to  the 
League  of  Nations  as  its  platform," 
says  the  World.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  quoting  the  most  important 
sentence  of  Mr.  Harding's  speech  on 
the  subject,  asks: 

Does  this  mean  that  Senator  Harding,  if 
elected  President,  will  not  send  the  treaty 
back  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  with  res- 
ervations, which  was  the  first-choice  policy 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  Republican  Senators, 
but  will  adopt  instead  their  last-choice  policy 
of  the  Knox  resolution,  after  the  stubborn 
egotism  of  President  Wilson  had  vetoed  their 
first-choice  policy?  It  looks  like  it;  and  the 
subsequent  passages  in  his  speech  seem  to  bear 
out   this    interpretation. 

And  thereupon  the  Ledger  comments 
as  follows : 

Such  policy  will  be  a  disappointment  to  mil- 
lions of  good  Republicans,  who  feel  that  the 
League  of  Nations,  properly  safeguarded,  of- 
fers a  practical  chance  to  diminish  at  least  the 
dangers  of  war.  Nor  will  they  be  comforted 
by  the  promise  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  we  can  now  write  a  new  League 
covenant. 

However,  the  Philadelphia  paper  goes 
on  to  say,  it  is  only  just  to  interpret 
the  candidate's  speech  by  the  light 
of  the  candidate's  own  record : 

Senator  Harding  again  and  again  voted  in 
the  Senate  for  the  League  Covenant  as  drawn 


in  Paris  and  safeguarded  by  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  he 
voted  to  fasten  upon  this  nation  obligations 
of  which  he  disapproved.  But  in  view  of  the 
mushy  and  inchoate  character  of  the  references 
in  the  Chicago  platform  to  the  League  idea,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  candidate  to  insert  in  his 
speech  unmistakable  and  definite  assurances 
that  he  himself  would  stand  unshaken  on  his 
own  record  and  would  follow,  as  President, 
the  wise,  patriotic  and  broad-minded  policy 
which  he  so  steadily  supported  as  Senator. 

We  have  quoted  thus  at  length 
from  this  Republican  paper,  not  only 
because  it  presents  a  view  which  has 
intrinsic  merit,  but  because  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  it  reflects 
a  state  of  mind  that  is  widely  preva- 
lent, and  which  is  quite  capable  of 
exercising  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Either  Mr.  Harding  does,  or  he  does 
not,  mean  to  be  understood  as  having 
absolutely  rejected  the  Versailles 
treaty ;  and  in  either  case  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  will  steadily  suffer  in  his 
candidacy  if  he  fails  to  make  his  posi- 
tion clearer  than  it  has  been  made  by 
his  speech  of  acceptance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  un- 
der any  obligation  to  bind  himself  to 
a   definite  course  in  regard  to  the 
treaty.    But  he  is  under  obligation  to 
make    it   plain   whether   he    has  so 
bound  himself  or  not.    The  Johnson- 
Borah  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  "millions  of  good  Republicans"  of 
whom  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  speaks 
on  the  other,  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  he  has  committed  himself  to 
an  outright  rejection  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.    This  is  true  of  the  Borah- 
Johnson  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Harding  or  else  throw  their 
votes  away;  and  it  is  emphatically 
true  of  those  Republicans  and  inde- 
pendents with  whom  the  question  en- 
ters as  a  practical  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  shall  vote  for 
Mr.  Harding  or  Mr.  Cox.    These  have, 
indeed,  no  right  to  demand  a  promise 
that  Mr.  Harding  will,  if  elected,  re- 
submit the  treaty  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting it  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reser- 
vations; but  they  have  a  clear  right 
to  know  whether  he  considers  himself 
to  be  under  a  promise  not  to  resub- 
mit it.    Mr.  Harding  has  a  right  to 
ask  both  of  these  elements  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  belief  that  if  elected  he  will 
do  what,  at  the  time  of  action,  seems 
best;  but  he  has  nc  right  to  ask  the 


second  element  to  vote  for  him  in  that 
belief,  if  in  point  of  fact  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  the  course  which 
the  first  element  demands.  A  candi- 
date may  be  in  a  strong  position  in 
regard  to  a  complex  issue  though  he 
frankly  avow  that  his  decision  upon 
it  will  depend  upon  developments; 
but  he  can  not  be  in  a  strong  position 
if  he  allows  the  impression  to  obtain 
that  he  is  pledged  to  one  side,  and 
yet  refuses  to  say  whether  that  im- 
pression is  correct  or  not.  If  we  know 
anything  about  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  nothing  could  be 
more  damaging  to  a  candidate  than 
just  such  an  attitude.  It  may  be 
strong  to  say  yes ;  it  may  be  strong  to 
say  no ;  it  may  be  strong  to  plant  one- 
self firmly  and  unmistakably  on  the 
fence.  But  if  you  let  some  people 
think  you  have  said  no  and  other 
people  think  you  are  on  the  fence, 
you  are  in  a  position  which  is  cer- 
tainly weak  and  which  may  prove 
disastrous. 

For  a  non-committal  position  on  the 
League — which  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  the  kind  of  uncertainty  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking — there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.    Since  the 
time  when  the  League  Covenant  was 
drawn  up  as  part  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  aspect  of  the  world  has  un- 
dergone   great    changes,    and    every 
month  brings  out  new  and  unforeseen 
possibilities  in  the  international  out- 
look.    The  man  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility may  fall  for  making  a 
decision  may,  without  the  imputation 
either  of  cowardice  or  of  weakness, 
admit  that  he  is  unable  to  say  to-day 
what  will  seem  wisest  eight  months 
hence.    And  such  an  admission  would 
come  with  particular  propriety  from 
Mr.    Harding.     He  has   never   pro- 
fessed   enthusiastic    belief    in    the 
League,  even  with  the  reservations; 
and  he  might  well  contend  that  the 
reasons  which  impelled  him  to  vote 
for  the  League  Covenant  with  reser- 
vations have  no  longer  the  force  that 
they  had  a  year  ago,  or  six  months 
ago.     To  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
most  earnest  and  disinterested  men 
in    the    country,    the    transcendent 
argument  for  ratification  lay  not  in 
the  abstract  merits  of  the  project,  but 
in  the  world's  immediate  and  para- 
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mount  need — the  need  for  a  settle- 
ment which  would  bring  our  country 
into  effective  cooperation  with  the 
Powers  with  which  we  had  been 
allied,  in  dealing  with  the  world's 
tremendous  and  pressing  problems. 
If  the  League  project  had  never  been 
launched,  such  cooperation  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  course ;  as  it 
was,  the  one  way  practically  open  for 
it  was  by  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
As  the  months  and  years  go  by,  this 
consideration  becomes  less  and  less 
conclusive.  With  all  this  precious 
time  lost,  with  so  much  irreparable 
damage  done,  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion taking  a  shape  more  and  more 
remote  from  that  which  existed  when 
our  connection  with  the  Allies  was 
still  in  being — it  may  well  be  argued 
that  the  basis  on  which  that  connec- 
tion should  be  resumed  is  much  more 
of  an  open  question  than  it  was  when 
the  thread  had  not  been  broken. 

But  to  leave  the  League  an  open 
question  is  one  thing,  to  cast  it  aside 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  is  quite  an- 
other. Mr.  Harding  can  not  plead 
for  such  an  act  either  the  authority 
of  the  party's  platform,  the  logic  of 
his  own  record,  or — last  but  not  least 
— his  own  oft-expressed  conception  of 
his  own  function.  The  platform  left 
the  question  open ;  his  record  is  that 
of  readiness  to  accept  the  League 
with  the  Lodge  reservations;  and  if 
there  is  any  question  in  which  Mr. 
Harding's  principle  of  taking  ade- 
quate and  deliberate  counsel  rather 
than  settling  it  by  his  personal  fiat 
applies,  it  is  to  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing, for  good  and  all,  on  an  issue  of 
the  first  importance,  a  position  which, 
though  perhaps  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  party's  record,  certainly 
contradicts  that  record  on  its  face. 

Whether  Mr.  Harding  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  adopted  that  position — 
whether  he  means  to  be  understood 
as  having  definitely  cast  aside  the 
League  Covenant — will  doubtless  be- 
come clearer  as  the  campaign  pro- 
gresses. If  he  has  not,  it  is  perfectly 
open  to  him  to  say  that,  without 
pledging  the  party  to  the  Lodge  reser- 
vations, his  intention,  if  elected,  is 
to  give  the  Senate  another  opportu- 
nity to  ratify  the  treaty  with  those 
reservations,  if  it  so  desires.    But  if 


in  fact  he  has  cast  aside  the  League, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  in- 
dicate, far  more  clearly  than  he  has 
done  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
what  course  of  policy  he  expects  to 
pursue  in  order  to  bring  about  that 
"association  of  nations,  cooperating 
in  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and  pre- 
serve peace  through  justice  rather 
than  force,"  to  which  he  declares 
the  Republican  party  is  committed. 
Exact  definition  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected;  but  something  more 
than  this  vague  indication  is  required. 
And,  apart  from  all  this,  let  us  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  real  joining  of  is- 
sues. One  of  the  fundamental  errors 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  crusade  in  favor  of 
the  League  as  he  had  framed  it  was 
his  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
objections  made  against  it;  and  if 
Mr.  Harding  has  rejected  the  League, 
he  will  commit  an  error  no  less  seri- 
ous, and  his  case  will  suffer  an  injury 
no  less  grave,  if  he  fails  to  explain 
why  he  discards  the  League  and  what 
it  is  that  he  offers  in  its  place. 

The  Award  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board 

THHE  Railroad  Labor  Board,  in  its 
-*•  award  of  July  20,  grants  to  the 
railway  employees  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  two  million  in  number, 
advances  in  wages  amounting  to 
about  $600,000,000— a  good  round 
sum  in  itself,  although  the  individual 
shares  may  not  look  very  large  to 
some  of  the  men.  Still,  an  increase 
of  about  22  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised when  coming  on  top  of  ad- 
vances previously  granted  by  the  com- 
panies and  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, and  bringing  the  average  wages 
into  line  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  even  beyond  that.  The 
average  annual  earnings  of  railway 
employees  were  about  $720  in  the 
year  1907;  in  1914  about  $800;  in 
January,  1920,  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1,550;  and  now,  by  the  new  award, 
which  is  retroactive  to  May  1,  the 
average  will  be  something  like  $1,850. 
This  makes  the  average  increase, 
since  the  year  1914,  about  130  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  cost  of  living  in  that 
time  has    advanced   about    100   per 


cent.,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
average  railway  employee  has  been 
distinctly  bettered. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  "average  employee,"  for  every 
worker's  wages  are  above  or  below 
the  imaginary  line ;  so  that  some  have 
reason  to  be  disappointed  and  dissat- 
isfied, while  others — one  would  think 
— have  no  cause  to  complain.  For 
example,  the  ordinary  sectionmen, 
who  in  the  year  1914  received  an  av- 
erage of  15  cents  per  hour,  or  $1.50 
per  day,  or  $38  per  month,  or  $454 
per  year,  will  now  receive  46  cents 
per  hour,  or  $3.68  per  8-hour  day,  or 
about  $97  per  month,  with  overtime, 
or  finally,  about  $1,160  per  year.  Sec- 
tion foremen  will  receive  on  the  aver- 
age 64  cents  per  hour,  with  propor- 
tional daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
earnings.  The  yearly  wages  of  the 
ordinary  sectionmen,  then,  have  in- 
creased by  about  155  per  cent,  since 
1914,  and  still  more  as  compared  with 
the  year  1896,  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  low  but  his  average  wages 
were  only  $1.17  per  day. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  top  of  the 
scale,  where  sits  the  passenger  en- 
gineer, formerly  the  acknowledged 
king  of  railway  employees,  we  find 
that  his  wages — which  soft-handed 
workers  would  call  salary — have  in- 
creased only  60  per  cent,  since  the 
year  1914.  At  that  time  his  average 
monthly  wages  were  about  $175,  and 
his  yearly  earnings  about  $2,150 ;  now 
he  will  receive,  on  the  average,  about 
$285  a  month,  or  $3,400  a  year.  Yet 
the  gulf  between  him  and  the  section- 
man  has  been  markedly  reduced  in  re- 
cent years,  chiefly  because  of  the  fall- 
ing off  in  immigration  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  ordinary  labor. 
The  same  leveling  tendency  is  to  be 
noted  throughout  the  award,  as  when 
freight  engineers,  conductors,  fire- 
men, brakemen,  and  helpers,  all  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  $1.04  per  day — a 
much  larger  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  lower-paid  than  for  the 
higher-paid  labor.  Evidently,  the 
share  of  the  old  Brotherhoods  in  the 
common  dividend  is  relatively  less  be- 
cause the  ordinary  laborers  must  re- 
ceive more;  even  as,  under  former 
conditions,  the  aristocrats  of  railway 
labor  were  able  to  secure  more  be- 
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cause  the  unskilled  and  unorganized 
foreign  laborers  were  ho  poorly  paid. 
As  to   the  justice  of  the  award, 
there  will  be  as  many  opinions  as 
their  an-  points  of  view  and  diversity 
of  interests.    Since  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle, philosophers,  theologians,  and 
economists  have  sought  in  vain  for 
a  principle  of  universal  application  in 
such  cases,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to   find   the   Labor    Board   admitting 
that  it  "could  find  no  formula  which, 
applied  to  the  facts,  would  work  out 
a  just  and  reasonable  wage  for  the 
many  thousands  of  positions  involved 
in  the  dispute."    The  representatives 
of  the  associated  crafts  had  a  very 
simple  theory  in  mind  when  they  de- 
manded a  basic  minimum  wage  of 
$1,800  a  year  for  common  labor,  with 
differentials  for  men  of  greater  skill 
and  responsibility,  alleging  that  no 
family  could  live  decently  on  less  than 
that.    When  reminded  that  this  would 
be  for  the  sectionmen  an  increase  of 
nearly  300  per  cent,  over  pre-war 
wages,    they    said — and    truly — that 
those  wages  had  always  been  far  too 
low.  The  award,  therefore,  of  $1,160 
to  ordinary  sectionmen — numbering 
one-fifth  of  the  employees — may  seem 
unjust  to  them  because  it  does  not 
provide  a  living  wage  for  the  theoreti- 
cal family  of  five,  although  many  are 
bachelors  and  many  more  have  fewer 
than  three  children.     The  regularity 
of  employment,  too,  must  be  taken 
into  account;  also  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labor  in  other  occupations,  and 
many  other  considerations;  so  that 
the  problem,  when  it  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,   is  very   far  from 
simple. 

Every  other  class  of  employees  has 
its  own  point  of  view,  and  probably 
none  are  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
award.  The  telegraphers,  who  re- 
ceived advances  of  10  and  13  cents 
an  hour,  giving  them  altogether  68 
cents,  or  150  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1014,  are  much  dissatisfied  and 
threaten  to  strike.  The  switchmen, 
who  now  receive  81  cents  an  hour, 
are  displeased  because  they  do  not  get 
more  than  car  repairers,  who,  they 
say,  are  little  better  than  common 
laborers.  The  yard  switchtenders, 
who  are  allowed  $5.04  per  day,  as 
compared  with  about  $2.00  a  day  in 


1914,  are  disgruntled  because  the 
"outlaw"  unions  involved  in  the  April 
strikes  were  not  "recognized"  in  the 
award,  and  they  demand  reinstate- 
ment with  seniority  rights.  The  en- 
gineers and  conductors  feel  that  they 
have  a  real  grievance  in  that  their 
wages  have  increased  less  than  prices, 
so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
down  their  standard  of  living. 

But  in  any  discussion  of  justice  in 
this  matter  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployers— the  railroad  stockholders — 
ought  surely  to  be  considered.     As 
owners  of  great  corporations,  some  of 
which  have  earned  large  profits,  they 
have  received  little  sympathy    from 
the  general  public,  although  their  net 
earnings   have    greatly    diminished; 
their  securities  are  in  slight  demand ; 
and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing money  lor  improvements,  ex- 
tensions,   and    necessary    equipment. 
Moreover,     while     costs,     including 
wages  and  taxes,   have   greatly   in- 
creased, railway  rates  have  been  kept 
down  by  State  and  federal  control; 
with  the  result  that  the  growth  of 
the  railway  system  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  country, 
and   there  is  a  shortage   in   rolling 
stock  which  threatens  a  coal  famine, 
serious  delay  in  moving  the  crops, 
and  great  congestion  of  traffic.  More- 
over, the  spokesmen  of  the  companies 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  fixing  a 
uniform  scale  of  wages  throughout 
the  United  Stales,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west;  and  they  find  other 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
award,  of  which  the  Board  is  doubt- 
less well  aware.    But  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  instructs  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  such  rates 
as  will  yield  to  the  carriers  a  fair  re- 
turn   upon   their   property    used    in 
transportation ;  and  the  companies, 
trusting  to  this,  expect  to  pass  on  the 
additional  cost  to  the  shipping  and 
consuming  public. 

The  rights  of  the  public,  then, 
must  also  be  considered,  if  all  the  de- 
mands of  justice  are  to  be  fulfilled; 
and  the  question  of  fair  wages,  by  an 
economic  metamorphosis,  is  changed 
into  the  no  less  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing question  of  fair  railway  rates. 
Already  the  carriers  have  asked  for 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  freight 


rates,  to  provide  the  $1,000,000,000 
needed  to  yield  the  S'/i  per  cent,  guar- 
anteed for  two  years  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  plus  half  of  one  per 
cent,  for  improvements,  betterment, 
or  equipment;  and  now  that  $600,- 
000,000  more  must  be  provided, 
freight  rates  will  probably  be  in- 
creased by  about  44  per  cent.,  unless 
the  burden  is  shared  by  the  traveling 
public  through  an  increase  of,  say,  a 
half-cent  per  passenger-mile.  All 
this  will  add  to  the  cost  of  living,  and 
may  fall  heavily  on  certain  classes  of 
producers,  especially  the  farmers, 
who  may  not  be  able  to  shift  all  of 
the  additional  cost  to  the  long-suffer- 
ing consumer,  as  the  prices  of  his 
chief  products  are  fixed  in  a  world 
market.  Then,  too,  the  millions  of 
people  whose  incomes  have  increased 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  living  are 
likely  to  feel  that  the  railway  em 
ployees  have  received  more  than  their 
share  of  purchasing  power,  which 
means  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
other  people's  share  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  country. 

Justice  in  the  distribution  of  wages, 
then,  must  be  some  sort  of  balance 
or  harmony  between  the  interests  of 
all  concerned.  It  is  a  most  elusive 
concept,  as  there  are  many  conflicting 
interests,  many  unknown  factors,  and 
no  general  agreement  as  to  the  social 
purpose  to  be  kept  in  view.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  therefore,  which  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  had  set  before 
it  in  conciliating  the  workers,  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  general 
public,  and  in  guarding  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  vital  industries;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  award  is  just,  in  so  far  as  justice 
is  possible  in  human  affairs. 
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How  People's  Minds  Are  Working  on  the 
Question  of  the  Treaty 


Harding,  the  Issues,  and 
Wilson 

To  the  Editors  of  THE  Wkkki.y  Rkvikw: 
No  one  can  desire  more  ardently  the 
ess  ef  the  Republican  party  in  No- 
vember than  the  writer.  Nor  can  any 
thick-and  thin  party  man  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  principle!  of  the  party 

and   I  lie   Sincerity  Of  its   Presidential  can 

didate.  His  speech  of  acceptance,  taken 
by  and  large,  is  admirable  in  tone  and 
line  His  views  on  the  coordinat- 
nf  (tie  three  great  Con- 
st ilntiotial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  a  refreshing  reminder  to  the 
people  that  this  is  a  Government  of  laws 
ami  not  of  men.  Too  long  has  it  been 
the  fashion  to  decry  Congress,  to  be 
impatient  of  deliberation  on  its  part,  to 
sail  it  names,  and  to  sneer  at  its  mem- 
bers whenever  it  has  ventured  to  differ 
with  the  Executive  or  to  go  slow  in  ac- 
ceptlng  his  recommendations.    From  the 

Alien  Cleveland  had  Congress  "on 
his  hands,"  through  Roosevelt's  time  and 
up  to  the  present,  except  during  the 
McKinley  and  Taft  periods  of  balanced 
Government,  we  have  been  progressively 
advancing  towards  one-man  rule  in  the 
lighthearted,  heedless  way  in  which  we 

it  ourselves  to  forget  the  limitations 
of  our  Constitution.  In  that  heedless- 
lies  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliant  self-government.  Senator  Hard- 
ing's cry  that  "our  first  committal  is  the 
in  of  representative  popular 
Government  under  the  Constitution,"  and 
his  warning  that  "no  man  is  big  enough 
to  run  this  great    Republic"  are  clarion 

to  an  arou  ted  consciousness  that  all 
is  not  well  with  the  Republic.  We  are 
sick  of  a  fever  of  impatience  with  the 
orderly  pr<  of  orderly  'Government 

under  the  law. 

But  unstinted  as  must  be  the  praise 
given  to  the  candidate's  utterance  as  a 
whole  not  forgetting  his  short  refer- 
ence to  the  Mexican  problem,  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  evil  of  class  domination — 

n  not,  but  regret  his  treatment  of 
the  treaty  issue  and  some  of  his  refer- 
to  international  relations.  There 
me  definiteness  of  purpose 
here,  the  same  evidence  of  that  under 
Standing  for  which  he  pleads  so  forcibly 
in  other  directions.  Does  he  favor 
ratification  with  reservations,  and  if  so, 
with  what  reservations?  It  will  not  do 
merely  to  point  to  his  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate; surely  we  are  entitled  to  know  what 

position    is   now   and    what   he   will 
mend    if    elected.      The    issue    has 

d  the  stage  of  taking  testimony,  and 


is  now  to  be  summed  up  to  the  jury.  As 
counsel  for  the  Republican  party  Mr. 
Harding  must  be  utterly  frank  with  the 
jury  if  he  hopes  for  a  favorable  verdict. 

Again,  what  does  he  mean  when  he 
says,  "we  have  no  envy,  no  ausplcion, 
no  aversion  for  any  people  in  the  world"? 
Does  he  mean  that  we  are  to  forget  and 
forgive  so  soon  the  unspeakable  barbari- 
ties of  Germany  and  to  take  her  at  her 
word  while  she  still  persists  in  trying 
to  evade  her  treaty  obligations?  Does 
he  mean  that  we  are  to  put  her  on  an 
equal  footing  of  friendship  with  our  late 
allies?  Are  we  to  continue  the  Wilson- 
ian  policy  of  offending  them? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  voters  want 
the  clearest,  frankest,  most  open-hearted 
statements  from  the  candidates  in  order 
that  they  may  feel  sure  that  the  days  of 
nauseating  hypocrisy  and  insincerity 
will,  on  March  4,  1921,  pass  away,  even 
as  a  hideous  nightmare  passes  away  with 
the  dawn.  God  grant  that  never  again 
will  this  nation  suffer  the  mortification 
that  has  attended  the  autocratic  rule  of 
von  Bernstorff's  dupe,  the  author  of  the 
scheme  that  saved  German]  from  uncoil 
ditional  surrender  in  the  field.  God  grant 
that  we  may  recover  from  the  humilia- 
tion brought  upon  us  by  the  man  who 
rode  into  power  upon  the  hypocritical 
cry  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war  and  who, 
in  flat  contradiction  of  the  repudiation 
of  his  policies  at  the  polll  in  answer  to 
his  own  challenge,  represented  himself  as 
the  voice  of  America.  We  want  as  Pres- 
ident a  man  whose  whole  attitude  will  be 
the  antithesis  of  the  insincere  "cordially 
and  sincerely  yours,  Woodrow  Wilson." 
Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Harding  will  prove  to  be  that  President. 
But  others  may  not  bo  ■>  me;  and  for 
that  reason,  if  no  other,  and  because  I 
earnestly  desire  his  election,  I  hope  the 
candidate  will  in  his  next  utterance  dis- 
close more  definitely  his  sentiments  and 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  treaty  and 
our  relations  with  Germany,  lie  must 
sense  the  unfortunate  feeling  abroad  that 
we  are  preparing  to  abandon  our  allies 
and  have  a  soft  spot  in  our  hearts  for 
the  Hun. 

Wilson  put  us  in  a  false  light  before 
the  civilized  world,  to  our  intense 
mortification.  Harding  can  set  us  right 
only  by  the  utmost  precision  of  statement 
as   to   what   he  will    r<  d    to    the 

Senate  with  respect  to  the  treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  We  should  have  been 
spared  much  of  the  humiliation  we 
endured  since  1916  if  Mr.  Hughes  h -"t 
been  more  definite  on  the  subject  of 
Germany  in  his  campaign  utterance  .  We 
do  not  want  a  repetition  of  the  blunder 


that  has  cost  us  so  dearly.  We  do  not  want 
continuance  in  power  of  the  party  that 
has  demonstrated  its  incapacity  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Government  and 
to  uphold  I  In-  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  voters  know  that  if  they 
send  to  the  electoral  college  a  majority 
of  Cox  and  Roosevelt  electors,  the  treaty 
and  covenant  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
in  its  present  form  and  probably  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  with 
some  kind  of  reservation.  Up  to  now 
they  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Hard- 
ing only  that  he  will  sign  the  Knox  or 
similar  resolution,  in  effect  declaring 
peace  with  Germany.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  thus. 

Chase  Mellen 
New  York,  July  28 

Who  lias  been  Criminally 
Obstinate' 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Wekkj.y  Rkvikw: 
The  fundamental  error  which  has 
vitiated  the  reasoning  of  The  Weekly 
Review  upon  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  a  shift  in  Its  edi- 
torials from  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  treaty  as  originally  pre- 
sented, and  so  the  demerits  of  those  who 
fought  against  it,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  purely  practical  question  of  the  best 
method  of  securing  its  passage  with  as 
little  mutilation  as  possible,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Senators  to  the 
original  treaty  being  considered  a  given 
fact,  not  one  to  be  discussed.  But  why 
should  we  not  discuss  it?  If  we  should, 
we  could  avoid  a  shift  in  our  argument. 
The  American  people  are  not  accustomed 
to  consider  the  attitude  of  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  an  ultimate  fact. 
They  ask  the  prior  question :  is  the  atti- 
tude justified?  That  can  be  answered 
only  by  a  study  of  the  treaty,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  it  does  de- 
tract anything  from  the  sovereignty  of 
America.  But  it  is  from  this  question 
that  The  Weekly  Review  has  always 
turned  its  attention  in  the  midst  of  every 
editorial  upon  the  treaty  to  the  purely 
political  one  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract 
obstinacy — either  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  on  that  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  has  been  criminally  obstinate  if 
the  treaty  as  originally  presented  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact  curtail  American 
liberty.     The  President  has  been,  if  the 
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treaty  does  curtail  our  liberty,  and  if  the 
Lodge  reservations,  while  protecting  our 
liberties,  yet  leave  the  League  of  Na- 
tions strong  enough  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  A  reading  of  the  treaty 
will  reveal  that  American  sovereignty  is 
not  to  the  slightest  degree  infringed  upon 
by  any  of  its  provisions — as  Mr.  Taft  has 
affirmed.  The  advocacy  by  Mr.  Harding 
of  a  league  of  nations  which  differs  in 
no  respect — except  clarity  and  actuality 
— from  the  present  one  makes  him  also 
an  authority  for  the  excellency  of  the 
present  one. 

One's  conviction  that  the  treaty  needs 
no  revision  will  be  strengthened,  though 
not  established,  by  the  evident  insincerity 
of  those  who  have  led  the  fight  against 
it.  Of  Senator  Lodge,  his  friend,  Henry 
Adams,  in  his  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,"  says  that  in  order  to  hold  his 
power  in  Massachusetts  he  stood  "first 
on  the  social,  then  on  the  political  foot; 
now  worshipping,  now  banning;  shocked 
by  the  wanton  display  of  immorality,  but 
practising  the  licence  of  political  usage" 
(p.  420).     .     .     . 

Before  the  President  brought  back  the 
treaty  Mr.  Lodge  favored  even  a  stronger 
league  of  nations  than  it  provides  for. 
He  was  unwilling  to  suggest  the  changes 
he  now  finds  imperative  when  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  first  return  from  Paris  asked 
for  advice  from  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  incorporated  in  the  treaty  the 
changes  suggested  by  Mr.  Taft.  His 
panic-stricken  surrender  to  Borah  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  reservations  show 
that  from  the  first  he  was  willing  to 
knife  the  treaty.  To  such  an  adversary 
the  President  could  not  hand  over  the 
treaty  for  unlimited  change.  Therefore 
from  the  start  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  accept  all  reservations 
which  did  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty.  Whether  or  not  such  reserva- 
tions are  sufficient  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  original  treaty.  Mr.  Wilson, 
believing  that  the  various  sets  of  reserva- 
tions would  nullify  the  treaty,  and  that 
none  were  necessary,  could  not  go  fur- 
ther to  meet  Mr.  Lodge  than  he  did. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  he  had  to  stand 
by  the  treaty.  All  discussion  of  abstract 
obstinacy  is  futile.     .     .     . 

The  text  of  the  Republican  platform 
and  of  Senator  Harding's  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance conclude  the  indictment  of  the 
present  leadership  in  the  Republican 
Party.  They  show  that  the  President 
has  been  right  in  his  refusal  to  be  a 
party  to  the  final  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
It  has  been  the  failure  of  the  churches 
and  of  such  journals  as  The  Weekly  Re- 
view to  comprehend  these  facts  that  has 
emboldened  Senator  Lodge  to  play  his 
desperate  game.  One  does  not  expect 
from  the  Tribune  or  Sun  anything  but 
blind  partisanship. 

George  Y.  Rusk 

Roland  Park,  Md.,  July  24 


[There  are  three  chief  positions  con- 
cerning the  League  Covenant  and  the  res- 
ervations : 

First :  that  the  Covenant  as  framed 
would  be  an  almost  sure  guarantee  of 
the  peace  of  the  world;  that  it  involves 
no  danger  to  our  institutions  or  our  na- 
tional welfare ;  and  that  any  reservations 
which  lessened  the  force  of  its  obliga- 
tions— especially  those  of  Article  X — 
would  very  seriously  impair  its  power 
for  good. 

Second:  that  the  Covenant  as  framed 
is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  world;  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  Article  X — and  others,  to  some 
extent — are  more  likely  to  lead  to  war 
than  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  these  obliga- 
tions are  extremely  dangerous  both  to  the 
integrity  of  our  Constitutional  system 
and  to  the  pursuance  by  our  country  of 
those  policies  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  from  time  to  time,  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  both  our  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  the  world. 

Third:  that  this  faith  in  the  supreme 
.  efficacy  of  the  League,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  this  fear  of  its  possible  injury  to 
our  institutions  or  our  welfare  on  the 
other,  are  extravagant;  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  beneficent  develop- 
ments if  the  League  is  given  a  fair 
chance;  that  such  danger  of  undesirable 
consequences  to  our  own  institutions  and 
welfare  as  it  may  contain  are  removable 
by  the  adoption  of  reservations  which 
will  command  the  tacit  assent  of  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty ;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  world  was  in  desperate  need  of 
our  cooperation  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  that  in  view  of  the  clash  be- 
tween President  and  Senate  such  co- 
operation could  be  obtained  only  by  com- 
promise, and  that  to  prevent  such  com- 
promise was  to  inflict  upon  the  world  an 
injury  so  appalling  as  to  defy  estimate. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  hold  any  one 
of  these  positions  with  sincerity.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  President  has 
sincerely  held  the  first.  Whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  sincerity  of  Mr.  Lodge 
and  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  second 
was  sincerely  held  by  many  men  of  the 
highest  ability  and  intellectual  training 
and  of  the  truest  patriotism,  such  .as 
David  Jayne  Hill,  George  Wharton  Pep- 
per, Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Prince- 
ton, and  scores  of  others.  The  third 
position,  which  is  that  of  The  Weekly 
Review,  was  the  position  of  the  "mild 
reservationists"  in  the  Senate,  and  rep- 
resents, we  are  sure,  the  belief  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  intelligent  people  of 
America  in  general. 

We  have  not  considered  the  opposition 
of  the  Republican  Senators  to  the  original 
treaty  as  "a  given  fact,  not  one  to  be 
discussed."  Throughout  the  early  months 
of  the  debate  we  discussed  with  great 
fulness  the  question  of  Article  X,  which 


we  regarded  as  substantially  the  core  of 
the  controversy.  But  the  time  came  when 
further  discussion  of  this  kind  was  obvi- 
ously useless,  and  the  only  real  issue  be- 
fore the  country  was  whether  our  entry 
into  the  League  could  be  accomplished 
upon  any  terms  to  which  it  was  reason- 
able to  hope  for  the  assent  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  From  that  time  on, 
whoever  might  be  most  to  blame  for 
bringing  on  the  situation  as  it  stood,  the 
question  of  overshadowing  importance 
was  whether  we  were  to  cut  ourselves  off 
— for  a  long  time  certainly,  and  possibly 
forever — from  helpful  cooperation  in 
bringing  relief  and  order  to  a  distracted 
world.  The  scheme  by  which  this  was 
to  be  done — the  only  scheme  in  sight — 
was  Mr.  Wilson's  own  creation,  and  we 
charge  him  with  most  culpable  obstinacy, 
not  because  he  was  wrong  in  wishing  to 
preserve  it  unimpaired,  but  because, 
whether  right  or  wrong  in  that,  it  was 
his  clear  and  imperative  duty,  when  he 
found  that  this  was  out  of  his  power,  to 
secure  for  the  world  as  much  of  it  as  had 
proved  to  be  possible. — Eds.  The  Weekly 
Review.] 

A  Brief  for  the  President 

[The  numbers  prefixed  to  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  following  letter  refer  to  the  editorial 
comment  appended.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  its  issue  of  June  30  The  Weekly 
Review  expressed  a  desire  to  "hear  from 
its  readers"  on  one  aspect  of  Mr.  Taft's 
question — "Was  Mr.  Wilson  right  in  kill- 
ing the  League  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions?"    .     .     . 

But  turning  from  the  general  question 
to  the  particular  aspect  of  it  presented 
by  The  Weekly  Review,  this  statement 
must  first  be  considered : 

Mr.  Wilson,  ...  at  Versailles  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  securing  its  [the  League's] 
acceptance  on  his  return.  European  statesmen 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  bargain  had 
they  not  been  assured  that  the  fulfillment  of 
it  was  practically  certain.  Mr.  Wilson  unques- 
tionably gave  that  assurance  in  good  faith.  But 
when  he  came  home  he  found  that  his  power 
to  carry  out  his  promise  was  involved  in  doubt ; 
...  it  became  absolutely  certain  that,  unless 
he  made  important  concessions,  he  could  not 
possibly  get  the  treaty  ratified.  In  this  situation 
was  he  not  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  the 
nations  ...  to  get  his  country  into  the 
League  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain? 

(1).  I  do  not  think  the  "situation"  is 
stated  as  it  actually  existed  at  first,  nor 
as  it  subsequently  developed.  I  have  no 
inside  information.  The  Weekly  Review 
may  have  knowledge  that  I  have  never 
acquired.  But  until  corrected  I  shall  as- 
sume that  the  American  negotiators  met 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  all  the 
other  participating  powers;  that  no  ne- 
gotiator was  asked  to  give  or  was  em- 
powered to  give  assurance  that  any  treaty 
agreed  upon  would  be  ratified  by  his 
government;  that  when  the  treaty  was 
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completed  each  negotiator  promised,  not 
in  express  words,  probably,  but  by  neces- 
sary implication,  to  submit  the  docu- 
ment to  his  Government  for  ratification 
without  change;  that  each  negotiator 
knew  from  start  to  finish  that  every 
represented  Government  was  as  free  to 
reject  the  document  as  it  was  to  ratify 
it;  that  at  Versailles  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
function  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  solely  as  a  negotiator  like 
every  other  member ;  that  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son returned  to  Washington  with  the 
treaty,  his  Constitutional  attitude  toward 
it  changed  and  became  precisely  what  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had  never  gone 
to  France,  but  had  received  the'  instru- 
ment from  the  hands  of  American  ne- 
gotiators who  were  present  and  had 
agreed  to  it;  that  when  Mr.  Wilson 
ceased  to  be  a  negotiator  it  became  his 
duty  as  President  to  pocket  the  treaty  if 
he  disapproved,  or  submit  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  if  he  approved;  that 
since  the  treaty  arrived  in  Washington 
the  President's  action  respecting  it  has 
sometimes  been  official  and  sometimes 
unofficial;  that  his  submission  of  the 
treaty,  his  message  urging  ratification 
and  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  were 
all  official  acts;  that  since  such  arrival 
no  complaint  has  been  made  on  account 
of  any  official  act  or  omission;  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  addresses  to  the  public,  his  in- 
terviews, if  any,  with  reporters  and  other 
private  persons,  his  communications  with 
individual  Senators,  and  his  counseling 
with  them  as  to  what  their  conduct  ought 
to  be,  if  such  counsel  was  given,  were  all 
unofficial  acts;  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  has 
committed  censurable  error  it  has  been 
unofficial  and  not  official  wrong-doing; 
that  his  delinquency,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  was  not  the  original  link  in 
the  chain  of  causation;  and  that  every 
measurement  of  the  degree  of  his  culpa- 
bility either  as  compared  with  what  he 
might  have  done  or  omitted,  or  as  com- 
pared with  the  culpability,  actual  or  as- 
sumed, of  the  Senate,  will  have  little 
value  if  based  upon  anything  less  than 
the  whole  case,  which  begins  and  ends 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  necessity  and 
suitability  of  the  reservations.  If  this 
single  material  question  were  first  settled, 
the  location  and  apportionment  of  blame 
would  be  easy.  But  in  aid  of  such  settle- 
ment we  have  received  from  the  press 
much  less  light  than  we  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

(2).  If  in  an  ordinary  case  of  a  treaty 
with  another  single  Power,  the  President 
might  reasonably  accept  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  because  a  reassem- 
bling of  the  negotiators  would  seldom  be 
necessary,  it  might  well  be  wholly  inad- 
missible to  accept  them  where  the  parties 
are  numerous,  where  their  negotiators 
can  not  be  again  convoked,  and  where  de- 
lay for  further  negotiations  would  leave 


great  areas  and  teeming  millions  with 
military  government  only,  or  with  no 
government  at  all.  And  if  the  President 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  because  they  were  "the  best 
terms  he  could  get,"  every  other  ratify- 
ing Government  might  exercise  the  same 
freedom  of  amendment;  and  if  such  a 
process  was  permissible  our  own  "bitter 
enders"  were  the  only  sensible  folk  in 
the  Senate,  for  no  one  could  tell  how  the 
reservations  would  fit  the  final  form  of 
the  document.  The  other  nations  "had 
put  their  trust  in  him  to  get"  the  treaty 
ratified  if  he  could,  as  written,  contain- 
ing the  terms  which  all  of  the  Allies  had 
helped  to  frame,  not  "on  the  best  terms 
he  could  obtain"  while  acting  alone  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  the  other  Powers. 
If  substantive  amendments  must  be 
added,  the  whole  treaty  must  be  sent 
back  for  reconstruction. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  The 
Weekly  Review: 

The  one  possible  justification  for  not  doing 
so  would  have  been  the  unwillingness  of  the 
other  Powers  to  accept  our  cooperation  on 
these  terms;  but  it  has  long  been  certain  that 
this  obstacle  did  not  exist.  On  no  other  basis 
than  his  individual  opinion  or  desire,  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  kept  this  country  out  of  the  League 
into  which  he  had  promised  his  associates  at 
Versailles  to  put  it.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
playing  for  what  he  regards  as  a  big  stake — 
to  obtain  the  League  unmodified  or  nearly  so. 
But  it  is  a  tremendous  gamble;  and  to  our 
mind  he  has  no  more  right  to  gamble  with 
the  trust  he  assumed  at  Versailles  than  a  man 
has  a  right  to  put  to  the  risks  of  Wall  Street 
speculation  a  trust  fund  committed  to  his  care. 

(3).  I  can  not  accept  the  statement 
that  "the  other  Powers"  have  signified 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
League  if  we  are  to  come  in  on  any  basis 
other  than  a  basis  of  equality.  Some  in- 
dividuals have  given  out  such  opinions, 
but  no  authoritative  and  binding  promise 
or  proposal  to  that  effect  has  emanated 
from  any  Government.  Neither  England 
nor  France,  to  say  nothing  of  the  num- 
erous other  Powers  that  have  become 
members  of  the  League,  is  estopped  from 
objecting  to  our  entrance  on  terms  sub- 
stantially different  from  those  accepted 
by  all  of  the  present  members.  But  with 
or  without  such  objection  we  should  but 
humiliate  ourselves  by  seeking  admission 
on  other  than  common  terms,  unless  some 
Constitutional  difficulty  intervened  and 
compelled  us  to  stand  as  an  exception; 
and  such  a  Constitutional  inquiry  would 
be  only  a  part  of  the  single  material 
question  mentioned  above. 

(4).  "On  no  other  basis  than  his  in- 
dividual opinion  or  desire,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  kept  this  country  out  of  the  League," 
etc.  A  mere  "individual  opinion"  sup- 
ported by  very  little  evidence;  and  that 
little  was  swept  away  by  the  Chicago 
platform  and  by  Mr.  Lodge's  explanatory 
admissions.  Was  not  Mr.  Wilson  sup- 
ported by  his  Cabinet,  by  a  large  number 
of  Senators,  and  by  international  opin- 
ion?   And  how  can  it  be  affirmed  or  as- 


sumed as  true  that  he  was  not  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  people? 
The  present  situation  is  not  new.  Presi- 
dents, governors,  and  mayors  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  have  frequently 
stood  alone  against  superior  numbers  and 
interposed  vetoes  on  no  other  basis  than 
their  individual  opinions.  Mere  numbers 
with  scattered  responsibility  have  com- 
manded less  confidence  than  single  execu- 
tives charged  with  full  responsibility. 
Experience  has  taught  the  public  to  trust 
these  executives  until  they  have  been 
overruled  by  a  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  majority  of  the  larger  body.  The 
lesson  is  temporarily  forgotten,  however, 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement, 
and  especially  when  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  departments  of  government 
are  controlled  by  opposing  political 
parties.  Then,  political  neurotics  will 
sometimes  cry  aloud  for  impeachment  be- 
cause they  can  find  no  law  permitting 
hanging  or  burning;  but  probably  one 
attempted  impeachment  will  suffice  for 
one  century. 

The  President  was  not  entrusted  at 
Versailles  with  any  discretionary'  power 
to  accept  proposed  amendments.  Of 
course  the  subject  matter  of  a  trust 
should  never  be  gambled  with.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  The  Weekly  Review 
thinks  the  President  should  have  done. 

L.  J.  Nash 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  July  22,  1920 

[(1).  If  Mr.  Wilson  were  on  trial  be- 
fore a  court  upon  technical  charges  of 
official  misconduct,  this  would  constitute 
an  appropriate  and  able  demurrer  to  the 
indictment.  But  it  is  not  on  the  form, 
it  is  on  the  substance,  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
proceedings  that  the  case  against  him 
rests.  When  he  went  to  Europe  he  was 
by  common  consent  the  foremost  figure 
in  the  world.  Admirers  and  opponents 
alike  recognized  that,  by  virtue  of  a  per- 
sonal prestige  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory, and  of  the  commanding  position  of 
his  country  in  point  of  power  and  re- 
sources, the  part  which  he  was  to  play  in 
the  councils  of  the  nations  was  absolutely 
unique.  The  central  use  to  which  he  put 
this  power  and  this  prestige  was  to  insist 
on  the  incorporation  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant in  the  peace  treaty.  That  the  United 
States  would  in  fact  be  a  member  of  the 
League  when  it  was  formed  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  certainty;  and  the 
whole  course  of  events  at  Versailles  was 
shaped  by  the  acceptance  of  this  view 
by  his  principal  associates  in  the  making 
of  the  treaty.  To  part  him  from  him- 
self— to  say  that  "when  Mr.  Wilson 
ceased  to  be  a  negotiator  it  became  his 
duty  as  President  to  pocket  the  treaty  if 
he  disapproved,  or  submit  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  if  he  approved" — is 
to  take  refuge  in  the  trivialities  of  legal 
fiction  from  the  plain  and  massive  reali- 
ties of  the  case.    Nor  does  that  case  "be- 
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grin  and  end  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
necessity  and  suitability  of  the  reserva- 
tions." It  may  begin  with  that  inquiry, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  end  with  any- 
thing- short  of  the  question  whether,  be 
the  reservations  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary, suitable  or  unsuitable,  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  and  the  obligations  morally 
resting  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  required  him  to 
accept  them  or  not. 

(2).  The  plea  that  the  reservations — 
not  "amendments,"  which  is  the  word  our 
correspondent  uses  in  this  part  of  his 
argument — would  necessitate  a  reassem- 
bling of  the  negotiators  was  legitimately 
pressed  as  an  objection  in  the  early 
months  of  the  controversy.  The  fact  that 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  put  forward,  or 
at  least  to  be  made  much  of,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  probability  amounting  al- 
most to  certainty,  that  this  difficulty 
would  not  in  point  of  fact  be  encountered. 

(3).  We  have  never  stated  that  "the 
other  Powers"  have  formally  signified 
their  willingness  to  have  us  enter  the 
League  on  the  basis  of  the  reservations. 
But  Viscount  Grey's  letter  was  with  prac- 
tical unanimity  regarded  as  substantially 
signifying  that  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  many  indications  to  the  same 
effect  from  France,  together  with  the 
absence — -so  far  as  we  know— of  any  in- 
dications to  the  contrary  effect  from  any 
country,  gives  practical  assurance  that  no 
serious  obstacle  would  be  put  in  the  way 
of  our  entry  into  the  League  on  the  Sen- 
ate's terms. 

(4).  Nobody  has  any  means  of 
knowing  positively  what  it  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  desired 
about  the  matter  last  November  or  last 
March;  nor  will  the  election  next  No- 
vember decide  that  question.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  candid  person 
doubts  that  the  treaty,  with  reservations, 
would  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Wilson's  opposi- 
tion to  that  course.  In  taking  the  stand 
he  did,  he  acted,  so  far  as  anybody 
knows,  exclusively  upon  "his  individual 
opinion  or  desire."  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and 
barely  more  than  one  half  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  stood  by  him  in  their 
vote;  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  that  either 
he  or  they  urged  him  to  take  the  position 
he  did.  As  for  the  Cabinet,  it  is  some- 
what notorious  that  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  crisis  there  were 
no  formal  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  nor 
do  we  recall  any  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  action  Mr.  Wilson  was  influ- 
enced by  the  advice  of  any  individual 
member  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  can  not 
recall  the  name  of  a  single  man  of  weight, 
influence,  or  authority,  however  ardent 
an  advocate  he  may  have  been  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  its  original 
form,  that  urged  or  counseled  the  Presi- 
dent to  let  the  treaty  fail  rather  than  ac- 
cept a  compromise;  while  multitudes  of 


such  advocates  implored  him  to  bow  to 
the  plain  necessities  of  the  situation  and 
save  the  treaty.  Eds.  The  Weekly  Re- 
view.] 


The  Blame  for  America's 
Isolation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  have  read  with  interest,  as  always, 
your  long  editorial  on  "Senator  Lodge 
and  'A  Separate  Peace.' "  The  Senator 
has  necessitated  explanations  which  must 
be  lengthy  and  fine-spun.  He  has  chosen 
a  course  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
forthright  statement  that  is  evoked  by 
the  large,  simple,  and  direct  way  of  deal- 
ing with  great  affairs.  Frankly  and 
briefly,  gentlemen,  speaking  as  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  right  to  expect  a  great 
deal  of  one  of  Mr.  Lodge's  opportunities, 
has  not  Mr.  Lodge,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, proved  untrue  to  all  the  good  things 
that  he  has  ever  said  or  written?  He 
has  uttered  many  noble  thoughts  and 
sentiments.  When  placed  in  a  position 
to  practice  them — God  help  us!  As  a 
professor  of  American  History  it  is  a 
grief  to  think  of  the  material  that  I 
shall  have  to  use  in  the  effort  to  make 
better  citizens. 

As  to  the  relative  guilt  of  the  Senator 
and  the  President,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  President's  effort  has 
been  constructive,  the  Senator's  destruc- 
tive. The  President  has  done  his  best  to 
create  something;  and  how  desperate  was 
the  effort  to  get  that  something  created 
can  not  be  realized  without  recalling  the 
cynicism  with  which  the  very  idea  was 
so  widely  received  even  so  recently  as 
1918.  Nor  can  it  in  fairness  be  forgotten 
that  when  the  President  returned  to 
France  he  secured  the  writing  into  the 
Covenant  of  every  point  on  which  three 
of  the  four  leading  Republican  statesmen 
of  the  country  agreed.  He  met  construc- 
tive criticism  by  frankly  and  promptly 
accepting  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  consider  that,  as  a 
practical  matter  of  getting  the  League 
into  operation,  the  President  should  have 
accepted  also  those  after-thoughts,  the 
Senate  reservations.  Their  evil  is  not 
so  much  in  their  words,  for  most  of  them 
are  concerned  merely  with  the  difference 
between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee — or 
more  correctly  with  the  chances  of  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  success  in  the 
coming  election.  Their  harm  is  the  well- 
nigh  irreparable  sacrifice  by  the  sordid 
incidents  of  the  long-drawn-out  contest, 
as  you  indicate,  of  our  standing  and  in- 
fluence in  international  relations  at  the 
time  when  they  most  sorely  needed  us.  I 
think  that  the  President's  refusal  to  com- 
promise with  the  Senate  as  he  had  com- 
promised with  Lloyd  George  and  Clemen- 


ceau  is  the  one  great  blunder  in  an  ad- 
ministration of  unprecedented  glory. 
D.  D.  Wallace 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  July  12 

A  Frenchman's  Thoughts 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

"Sic  transit  .  .  .  ,"  said  Mr.  Op- 
timet,  the  gloomy  Optimist.  "Do  you 
know  a  more  tragic  spectacle  than  that 
of  President  Wilson,  that  American  who, 
having  created  in  his  imagination  a  new 
government  for  the  world,  crossed  the 
ocean  in  order  to  impose  it  upon  little 
Europe?  Elected  by  his  fellow-citizens 
in  spite  of  the  plutocrats,  acclaimed  by 
us  as  no  victor  ever  was  (I  was  there  as 
he  made  his  progress  back  from  the 
H6tel-de-Ville),  he  uttered  wise  inscrut- 
abilities on  the  Peace  Conference  and 
disappeared  abruptly  from  our  cheated 
vision  like  a  brilliant  meteor.  Mankind 
was  even  then  growing  weary  of  hearing 
him  called  the  Just.  Returning  to  the 
White  House,  this  Triumpher,  who  had 
so  lately  set  the  universe  ringing  with 
his  name,  saw  looming  up  against  him  a 
brusque  and  formidable  resistance.  A 
new  Caesar,  his  glory  caused  offense  to 
the  Senate  at  Washington.  Before  long, 
a  profound  silence  hushed  his  voice. 
Stricken,  according  to  some,  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  afflicted,  according  to 
others,  with  an  incurable  disease,  he  has 
left  the  terrestrial  stage  forever,  and 
his  high  and  smiling  silhouette  is  even 
now  but  a  memory.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  more  distressing  than  the  mys- 
tery that  envelops  like  a  shroud  this 
great  intelligence?" 

"Without  being  a  mystagogue,"  said 
Mr.  Tracassin,  the  cheerful  Cynic,  "I 
think  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  plausible 
explanation.  Like  the  law-giver  of  whom 
Volney  tells  us,  Woodrow  Wilson  wished 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  nations 
without  taking  into  account  their  atav- 
ism and  their  passions.  Forgetful  of 
the  teachings  of  Auguste  Comte,  'the  liv- 
ing are  none  other  than  the  blind  led 
by  the  dead,'  he  ignored  those  imponder- 
abilities which  nullified  his  reasoning  on 
the  scales  of  Destiny.  Even  he,  did  he 
not  contradict  himself  in  advance  by  im- 
posing the  principles  of  the  inequalities 
of  races  and  the  supremacy  of  one  state 
over  one  whole  continent?  At  the  same 
time,  President  Wilson  may  have  this 
consolation:  Christ  was  put  to  death, 
was  crucified,  and  less  than  a  century 
afterward,  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  But 
his  doctrine  spread  abroad  among  men 
only  after  his  disciples  had  stripped  it 
of  its  divine  character.  And  that  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  'League  of 
Nations.'  " 

Henry  Ch.  d'Osmons 

Editor  of  La  Revue  Contemporaine 

Paris,  May  1 
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The  General  Strike 


THE  project  of  the  general  strike  is 
again  to  the  front  in  most  of  the 
industrial  nations.  As  a  revolutionary 
weapon  it  has  had  its  periods  of  favor 
and  of  extreme  disfavor.  The  discussion 
of  its  merits  reached  a  culminating  point 
about  1905,  though  after  some  subsidence 
it  again  became  vigorous  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  in  its 
name  are  numerous,  though  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  really  belong  to  other  cate- 
gories. 

The  term  "general  strike"  is  loosely 
used  for  many  kinds  of  working-class 
action.  Rightly  it  should  be  confined  to 
what  it  was  originally  coined  to  describe 
— what  it  means  to  the  Anarchists  and 
the  Syndicalists.  To  them  it  is  either 
a  total  stoppage  of  work  by  all  the  toilers 
within  a  particular  nation,  or  a  stop- 
page of  work  by  a  sufficient  number  in 
each  of  the  vital  industries  to  bring 
about  a  paralysis  of  the  existing  politi- 
cal and  industrial  regime.  In  either  case 
its  aim  is  revolution,  an  overthrow  of  the 
prevailing  system,  the  abolition  of  the 
political  state,  and  the  installation  of  a 
system  of  so-called  "free"  organization. 

The  general  strike  is  not  a  trade  strike, 
that  is,  a  strike  for  purely  economic  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  strike  for  a  new  order. 
It  was  first  proposed  by  the  Anarchists. 
It  was  later  taken  up  (as  a  theory)  by 
the  French  and  Italian  Syndicalists,  or 
revolutionary  trade-unionists,  and  later, 
in  our  own  country,  by  the  industrial 
unionists  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Socialists,  as  a  rule,  until 
recently  opposed  it.  They  said  that  it 
was  chimerical  and  Utopian.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  called  for  a  completeness  of  or- 
ganization and  a  unity  of  purpose  which 
would  make  a  strike  unnecessary ;  on  the 
other,  if  organization  and  unity  were 
lacking,  a  mere  minority  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  an  economic  contest.  A  coup 
d'etat,  a  revolutionary  stroke,  might  be 
possible  in  the  realm  of  politics,  but  not 
in  the  realm  of  industry. 

Pre-war  arguments  of  the  Socialist 
leaders,  while  favoring  to  some  extent 
the  limited  form  of  the  mass  strike,  were 
almost  wholly  against  the  general  strike. 
Jaures,  in  the  passage  printed  in  Pro- 
fessor Lagardelle's  book,  said  that  the 
workers,  by  putting  an  end  to  production, 
would  starve  themselves,  and  would 
therefore  resort  to  violence  and  depreda- 
tions upon  property ;  that,  if  they  should 
then  fail  to  carry  their  point  wholly, 
they  would  but  leave  capitalism  intact 
and  themselves  impoverished  and  help- 
less, the  victims  of  a  more  rigorous  op- 
pression from  their  masters.  Moreover, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
working  class  would  rise  for  a  formula; 


they  might,  indeed,  act  with  unity  in  a 
series  of  strikes  for  concrete  advantages, 
but  not  for  the  substitution  of  capitalism 
by  either  Socialism  or  Anarchism. 

Vandervelde  spoke  and  wrote  with  an 
equal  skepticism.  The  mass  strikes  so 
far,  he  said,  had  always  been  short,  they 
had  aimed  at  some  concrete  thing  that 
the  workers  strongly  desired,  and  they 
had  been  successful  only  when  they  had 
been  suddenly  declared,  when  they  had 
taken  the  Government  by  surprise,  and 
when  they  had  enlisted  the  support  of  a 
part  of  the  middle  class.  But  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  general  strike  remained 
an  unproved  assumption.  Kautsky,  while 
approving  the  mass  strike  for  purposes 
of  demonstration,  rejected  it  as  a  revolu- 
tionary weapon.  With  Jaures  and  Van- 
dervelde he  emphasized  the  fact  that  it 
was  far  more  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers  than  of  the  capitalists  that  pro- 
duction should  go  on,  and  that  the  stop- 
page of  production  would  mean  the  al- 
most immediate  impoverishment  of  the 
workers.  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  Turati,  Lafargue,  and  Quelch.  Bebel, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Jena  Congress 
in  1905,  argued  somewhat  more  favor- 
ably for  the  mass  strike,  but  declared 
that  success  was  possible  only  with  a 
great  extension  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  workers.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Lenin's  dramatic  success 
there  was  almost  no  division  of  opinion 
on  this  matter  among  the  Socialist 
leaders. 

But  the  Socialists,  though  rejecting 
the  revolutionary  general  strike,  did  not 
disdain  the  use  of  the  large-scale  strike 
along  what  they  considered  practical 
lines.  The  mass  strike  (massenstreik, 
as  it  is  known  in  Germany)  came  into 
increasing  favor  in  Socialist  circles,  par- 
ticularly on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  mass  strike  differs  from  the  general 
strike  in  that  it  does  not  contemplate  for 
its  immediate  object  so  revolutionary  an 
aim,  nor  does  it  assume  so  complete  a 
unity  of  working-class  action.  It  con- 
templates only  a  demand  for  some  one  re- 
form, or  circumscribed  group  of  reforms, 
upon  the  importance  and  attainability  of 
which  the  workers  are  generally  agreed. 
The  methods  of  the  strike  may  vary.  It 
may  be  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
every  organized  workman  that  can  be 
reached,  or  a  series  of  blows  against  each 
of  the  vital  industries  in  turn,  thus 
allowing  the  workers  the  opportunity  of 
recuperation  by  relays.  It  may  be  used 
for  either  a  political  or  an  economic  end. 
The  mass  strike  has  had  a  checkered 
history.  Probably  its  first  employment 
is  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  futile  efforts 
of  the  English  Chartists  in  1837  and 
1842.     The   widely    distributed    strikes 


beginning  on  May  1,  1886,  in  the  United 
States,  culminating  in  the  Haymarket 
tragedy  and  ending  in  disaster,  were  an 
attempt  at  a  national  mass  strike.  In 
1893,  in  Belgium,  a  signal  success  was 
gained.  The  workers  struck  in  large 
numbers  (though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  about  350,000  out  of  800,000),  de- 
manding manhood  suffrage.  So  com- 
plete was  the  collapse  of  industry  and 
commerce,  entailing  also  the  momentary 
paralysis  of  the  Government,  that  the 
suffrage  was  granted,  though  the  grant 
was  seriously  qualified  by  the  proviso 
of  plural  voting  for  the  favored  classes. 
In  1897  the  strike  was  repeated  but 
failed.  The  wholly  successful  Swiss  rail- 
way strike  of  1898,  though  sometimes 
classed  as  a  mass  strike,  was  really  only 
an  ordinary  trade  strike.  In  1902  the 
Belgian  workers  struck  again  for  a  one- 
man-one-vote  franchise,  but  were  a  sec- 
ond time  defeated.  In  the  same  year,  by 
a  mass  strike,  the  nine-hour  day  was  won 
for  the  Austrian  miners.  A  suffrage 
strike  by  the  Swedish  Socialists,  in  1902, 
was  only  partially  successful.  The  rail- 
way workers  of  Holland  won  a  clear  vic- 
tory in  their  political  strike  of  January 
of  the  following  year;  but  the  so-called 
general  strike  of  the  succeeding  April 
ended  in  disaster. 

The  Italian  strike  in  1904  against  the 
too  ready  use  of  the  military  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  a  success,  and  so  was  the 
Russian  strike  of  October,  1905,  which 
forced  from  the  Czar  many  radical  con- 
cessions.   But  the  December  strike  was  a 
miserable  failure,  ending  its  days  in  a 
futile    revolution.      The    workers    were 
wholly  unprepared  for  it,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  forced  their  hands,  was 
fully  equipped.    The  Swedish  mass  strike 
of    1909,    for    a    purely    economic    end, 
though  calling  out  at  first  87  per  cent. 
of  the  workers  and,  though  maintained 
for    fourteen    weeks,    ended    unsuccess- 
fully.    The  strike  of  the  French   rail- 
waymen  and  building-trades  workers  in 
1910,  which  threatened  to  become  gen- 
eral, was  suppressed.    A  crushing  defeat 
attended  the   mass   strike  of  the  Eng- 
lish dockmen,  teamsters,  and  general  lab- 
orers nine  months  later.     In   1913  the 
Belgian   workers,   by  a  long  period   of 
preparation,  carried  through  successfully 
a  strike  for  an  extended  suffrage.    That 
is,  they  forced  a  promise  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    But  fulfillment  was  delayed; 
the  war  came  on  a  year  later,  and  the 
country  was  overrun;  so  that  not  until 
after  the  armistice  of  1918  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  strike  achieved.    The  strike 
of  the  German  workers  against  Dr.  Kapp 
was  doubtless  the  largest  factor  in  the 
collapse    of    that    adventurer's    Govern- 
ment.    It  was  to  that  extent  successful. 
But  the  attempt  to  continue  it  for  more 
revolutionary  ends  was  a  failure.     The 
recent  Danish  strike  overturned  a  cab- 
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inet,  but  was  immediately  afterward 
overwhelmingly  rebuked  at  the  polls. 
The  latest  French  strike  has  failed,  while 
the  Italian  strikes  have  at  least  not  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Government.  The  history  of  the  mass 
strike  is  thus  a  record  of  dismal  failures, 
of  compromises,  and  of  a  few  striking 
successes. 

Anarchist  and  Syndicalist  notions  of 
the  general  strike  reflect  the  extremist 
ideals  of  the  sort  of  society  that  is  to 
follow  the  social  revolution.  These  ideals 
of  society  are  not  identical,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  similar  to  afford  a  common 
programme.  Both  schools  imagine  a  so- 
ciety composed  of  loosely  federated  in- 
dustrial organizations,  with  a  more  or 
less  complete  absence  of  a  political  or  a 
politico-social  state.  Believing,  then, 
that  the  state  is  doomed;  believing  that 
even  to-day  the  state  is  more  of  a  make- 
believe  built  up  of  our  imaginations  and 
our  fears  than  a  fundamental  reality, 
they  are  naturally  led  to  industrial 
methods,  rather  than  political  methods, 
for  bringing  about  its  abolition.  They 
are  for  "direct"  action,  a  term  in  which 
they  embody  the  belief  that  the  workers, 
by  effort  on  the  economic  field  alone,  in 
utter  defiance  of  police,  judges,  militia, 
army,  navy,  legislatures,  Congresses,  and 
Presidents,  are  powerful  enough  to  rev- 
olutionize industry,  to  expropriate  all 
capital,  and  to  abolish  the  political  state. 
The  term  is  of  course  entirely  mislead- 
ing, since  in  the  complex  modern  state 
industrial  action  may  in  many  cases  be 
the  most  indirect  and  futile  of  all  ac- 
tions. The  volume  of  factory  legisla- 
tion alone,  to  say  nothing  of  pure-food 
laws,  compensation  laws  and  much  else, 
is  an  example  of  direct  action  by  pol- 
itics which  would  have  waited  until 
doomsday  for  the  workers  to  win  by 
strikes  and  demonstrations.  But  how- 
ever absurd  the  term,  direct  action  is 
the  Anarchist  and  the  Syndicalist  pro- 
gramme, and  the  highest  expression  of 
direct  action  is  the  general  strike. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lenin's 
success,  though  by  a  coup  d'etat  and  not 
by  a  mass  strike,  has  brought  official 
Socialism  to  a  more  favorable  attitude 
towards  this  thing  called  direct  action. 
Despite  the  American  Socialist  party's 
formal  reindorsement  of  political  action, 
the  old  arguments  of  the  leaders  against 
the  general  strike  are  not  likely  to  be 
widely  used  in  propaganda.  The  pres- 
ent position  is  one  of  hopeful  waiting. 
Unrest  is  everywhere;  any  eventuality 
is  regarded  as  within  the  bounds  of  the 
possible.  If  Lenin  succeeded  in  Russia, 
why  may  not  some  one  like  him  succeed 
in  America?  The  great  day  may  come 
either  through  a  political  stroke  or 
through  an  economic  stroke.  In  the 
meantime,  political  action,  of  course;  but 
an  expectant  and  hospitable  attitude 
towards  anything  else  that  may  turn  up. 


But  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the 
"anything  else"  will  not  be  the  general 
strike,  nor  even  the  mass  strike.  Least 
of  all  in  America  is  such  a  thing  possible. 
For  to  whatever  extent  labor  becomes  or- 
ganized, and  to  whatever  degree,  being 
organized,  it  becomes  revolutionary,  it 
will  find  the  same  obstacle  here  that  labor 
found  in  its  mass  strike  in  Sweden  in 
1909.  That  is  the  middle  class,  with  its 
rooted  objection  to  economic  dislocation 
and  its  ability  to  turn  its  hand  to  work 
which  ordinarily  it  leaves  to  others.  So 
preponderant  a  mass  of  wage-earners  as 
came  out  in  the  Swedish  strike  would 
theoretically  have  assured  an  immediate 
triumph.  Every  household  was  affected. 
The  ordinary  routine  of  life  was  for  a 
moment  paralyzed.  But  then  the  unex- 
pected happened.  Everybody  except 
strikers,  infants,  invalids,  and  prisoners 
set  to  work  at  the  vacated  jobs,  and  the 


current  of  activity  again  flowed  on. 
Though  the  strikers  stoutly  held  their 
ground;  though  two-thirds  of  them  were 
still  out  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  and 
perhaps  a  third  of  them  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  weeks,  it  was  a  lost  strike  from 
the  beginning.  Since  then  Socialist 
labor  in  Sweden  has  sought  its  larger 
aims  through  the  ballot-box;  and  though 
there  is  a  Swedish  "revolutionary" 
party,  with  twelve  deputies,  an  anti-Bol- 
shevik Socialist,  Branting,  with  eighty- 
six  deputies  behind  him,  is  the  nation's 
Premier.  Very  likely  the  "revolution- 
ary" party  is  still  preaching  the  virtues 
of  the  mass  strike,  or  even  of  the  general 
strike;  and  very  likely  it  finds  eager  and 
excited  auditors  among  its  limited  fol- 
lowing. But  the  mass  of  Swedish  labor 
will  hardly  be  converted  to  the  doctrine 
again. 

W.  J.  Ghent 
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"The   Ordeal   of  Mark 
Twain" 

The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 

MR.  VAN  WYCK  BROOKS,  in  his  re- 
cent book,  attempts  to  prove  that 
Mark  Twain  was  the  victim  of  a  "frus- 
trated spirit,"  a  "balked  personality,"  an 
"arrested  development,"  even  a  "tragic 
miscarriage."  He  should  have  been 
something  that  he  was  not.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  quite  prepared  to  name  the  thing. 
Mark  Twain  was  born  to  be  a  satirist — 
more  than  that  (for  Mr.  Brooks's  in- 
formation as  to  his  possibilities  is  aston- 
ishingly specific)  an  artistic,  poetic,  cre- 
ative, self-controlling  satirist.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  not  content  to  call  these  things 
mere  absences  or  negations  in  Mark 
Twain;  he  insists  that  they  are  dues  or 
debits,  the  failure  to  meet  which  almost 
turns  Mark  Twain  into  a  defaulter.  The 
theory  involves  a  discrowning  for  Mark 
Twain;  it  involves  other  painful  conse- 
quences. The  innocent  agents  of  his  un- 
doing, according  to  Mr.  Brooks,  were  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Howells.  Surely  Mr.  Brooks  must  wince 
at  the  thought  of  unloading  grievous  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  door  of  two  good 
women,  when  that  door  is  cut  in  a  tomb. 
Surely  it  must  be  painful  to  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Company  to  expose  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Howells,  in  the  freshness  of 
their  sorrow,  to  contact  with  slurs  upon 
a  name  which  neither  lifelong  gentle- 
ness nor  death  itself  can  protect  from 
indignity. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  question. 
Mr.  Brooks  certainly  asks  a  great  deal  of 
Mark  Twain.  Men  instinctively  demand 
of  a  fellow-man  the  average  human  ser- 


vice, charge  him  with  the  deficiencies, 
and  credit  him  with  the  surplus.  The 
surplus  in  Mark  Twain  is  very  great,  and 
it  seems  rather  grasping  in  Mr.  Brooks 
to  contend  that  a  man  who  has  done  far 
more  than  his  share  has  done  far  less 
than  his  part.  Mr.  Brooks  will  say 
doubtless  that  a  man  is  bound  to  fulfill 
his  own  destiny,  to  actualize  his  capaci- 
ties. Very  good,  but  destiny  and  capac- 
ity are  shifty  words.  Have  we  any  test 
of  destiny  but  fulfillment,  any  real  proof 
of  capacity  but  results?  Mr.  Brooks's 
own  contention  is  that  Mark  Twain  had 
the  brains  and  aspirations  appropriate 
to  the  great  part,  but  that  he  lacked  the 
character.  Very  possibly ;  but  if  brains, 
aspiration,  and  character  are  all  neces- 
sary to  a  given  function,  will  Mr.  Brooks 
himself  contend  that  a  man  is  destined 
to  that  function,  is  capable  of  that  func- 
tion, who  possesses  only  the  brains  and 
aspirations? 

Lowell  said  of  Dryden :  "He  who  was 
of  a  stature  to  snatch  the  torch  of  life 
that  flashes  from  lifted  hand  to  hand 
along  the  generations  over  the  heads  of 
inferior  men,  chose  rather  to  be  a  link- 
boy  to  the  stews."  Put  teacups  or  patty- 
pans for  stews,  and  something  very  like 
this  is  what  Mr.  Brooks  affirms  of  Mark 
Twain.  But  observe  the  difference  in  the 
proof.  Dryden  as  a  writer  of  gross 
plays  for  profit  can  be  convicted  of  un- 
faithfulness to  something  as  objective 
and  precise  as  the  average  standard  of 
morality.  Mr.  Brooks,  on  the  contrary, 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
that  Mark  Twain  fell  short  of  a  hypo- 
thetic, an  inferential  Mark  Twain,  whom 
he  has  thrust  upon  the  world,  thrust 
upon  the  real  Mark,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  this  apostasy. 
Mark  Twain  lived  a  good  life  and  wrote 
valuable  books;  he  is  more  than  quits 
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with  the  world.  Is  it  the  world's  busi- 
ness to  accuse  him  of  unfulfilled  duties 
to  himself?  In  the  matter  of  duty  to 
self  the  man  is  naturally  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant;  the  question  is  if  he  is 
not  also  the  court. 

Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that  the  actual, 
that  is,  the  fallen,  Mark  Twain,  wanted 
money  and  fame,  that  he  became  the  ser- 
vitor of  a  money-getting,  money-loving, 
restless,  brainless,  intolerant,  and  con- 
ventional public  that  reserved  its  fees 
and  huzzas  for  the  men  who  fed  and 
copied  its  appetites.  Can  Mr.  Brooks 
name  a  time  when  the  higher  Mark 
Twain  was  in  control?  Mr.  Brooks  meets 
the  challenge  unflinchingly:  the  higher 
Mark  Twain  grasped  the  helm — in  one 
sense  appropriately  enough — in  the  years 
of  pilotage  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
relations  of  pilotage  to  art  are  few;  its 
relations  to  poetry  are  vague;  its  rela- 
tions to  satire  are  null.  The  only  points 
in  which  its  relations  to  Mr.  Brooks's 
ideal  Mark  Twain  become  apparent  are 
its  demand  for  self-discipline  and  its 
independence — an  independence  which 
princely  salaries  established  and  uni- 
versal subservience  upheld.  The  mastery 
of  circumstance  supposed  to  have  been 
achieved  by  Mark  Twain  in  these  favor- 
ing conditions  is  the  ground  for  Mr. 
Brooks's  contention  that  Mark  was 
recreant  to  himself  in  failing  to  achieve 
a  similar  mastery  in  literature.  "You 
ran  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  for 
four  years"  says  Mr.  Brooks,  in  effect,  to 
Mark  Twain.  "How  dare  you,  after  that 
discipline,  produce  any  literature  less 
courageous  than  'Sartor  Resartus'  or  'A 
Doll's  House'?" 

In  the  school  geometries  there  are 
propositions  called  lemmas,  ancillary 
propositions,  designed  to  aid  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  main  theorem.  Mr. 
Brooks  seems  to  me  to  succeed  far  better 
with  his  lemmas  than  with  his  thesis. 
He  does  prove  that  Mark  Twain  was  un- 
duly dominated  by  the  love  of  celebrity 
and  the  lust  of  gain.  He  does  prove  that 
Mark  Twain  was  crossed  and  chafed  by 
conventional  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  his  speech.  But  discontent  does  not 
always  mean  essential  maladjustment.  A 
groaning  American  taxpayer  berates  the 
Government ;  surely  Mr.  Brooks  would  not 
infer  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  pilgrim 
in  the  United  States.  Objurgation  it- 
self, in  a  nature  so  richly  and  readily 
objurgative  as  Mark  Twain's,  proves  lit- 
tle. Mr.  Brooks  has  no  difficulty  in  the 
specification  of  many,  very  many,  things 
which  are  perfectly  explained  by  the 
theory  that  Mark  Twain  was  false  to  his 
vocation.  But  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
these  things  could  be  just  as  adequately 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Mark 
Twain  was  vocationless.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
the  renegade  from  the  pagan. 

It  remains  to  glance  with  cordial  ap- 
proval at  one  element  of  real  value   in 


the  book.  There  lies  uncollected,  and 
to  some  extent  uncrystallized,  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  work  a  singularly  clear,  tem- 
pered, and  rational  estimate  of  Mark 
Twain's  literary  powers.  Mr.  Brooks's 
bias  is  strong,  but  not  literary,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  corrective  or  curative  of  the 
normal  literary  bias.  His  theory  obliges 
him  to  look  both  for  great  abilities  and 
for  great  disabilities  in  Mark  Twain, 
and  this  guides  him  unerringly  to  the 
perfectly  sound  conclusion  that  Mark 
Twain's  force  was  far  beyond  his  capac- 
ity. His  theory  allows  him  to  see,  almost 
requires  him  to  see,  the  great  superiority 
of  a  very  little  of  Mark  Twain's  work  to 
all  the  rest,  and  the  essential  immaturity 
of  a  mind  that  never  acquired  any  con- 
trol of  its  own  mastery.  In  short,  litera- 
ture has  been  half-bribed,  half-bullied, 
into  an  overestimate  of  Mark  Twain's 
accomplishment,  and  the  theorist  in  Mr. 
Brooks  is  neither  venal  nor  craven.  To 
this  we  should  add  that  while  Mr.  Brooks 
is  in  no  sense  an  artist  in  words,  he  is  a 
dramatic  expositor,  and  he  owns  a  thesis 
which  attracts  to  its  defense  an  inspirit- 
ingly  large  number  of  crisp  facts  and  ob- 
servations. His  book  will  interest  and 
serve  even  the  unbeliever. 

The  Right  of  Free  Speech 

The  Tryal  ok  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead  for  Causing  a  Tumult  in  London 
in  1670.  Edited  by  Don  C.  Seitz.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company. 

THE  incident  to  which  this  book  re- 
fers occurred  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
September  1-5,  1670,  in  a  session  of  the 
King's  Court  held  by  the  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  recorder,  five  aldermen,  and  two 
sheriffs.  The  specific  charge  was  that 
Penn  created  a  riot  by  preaching  in  the 
street  before  his  own  meeting-house, 
from  which  he  had  been  locked  out  by 
the  authorities,  William  Mead,  one  of  his 
followers,  giving  him  the  encouragement 
of  his  presence,  all  of  which  was  "to  the 
ill  example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case 
offenders  and  against  the  Peace  of  the 
said  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dig- 
nity." The  proceedings  are  recorded  in 
dialogue  form  by  an  "Observer,"  Penn 
himself,  who  keeps  the  narrative  going 
by  inserting  explanatory  matter.  It  is  a 
notable  trial  involving  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  should  be  interesting 
to  all  who  believe  that  the  courts  should 
be  careful  in  supervising  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  express  views  that  hap- 
pen to  differ  from  prevailing  opinion. 
Mr.  Seitz's  explanatory  introduction  con- 
tains some  historical  inaccuracies,  but  he 
has  done  well  to  reprint  the  "Tryal"  at 
this  particular  time. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  into  court 
without  hats;  for  their  hats  had  been 
removed  by  the  attendants.  At  this  the 
mayor  cried  to  the  officer:  "Sirrah,  who 
bid  you  put  off  their  hats?    Put  on  their 


hats  again."  Then,  as  the  prisoners 
stood  before  the  court,  the  recorder  re- 
buked and  fined  them  for  not  uncovering 
in  respect  to  the  King.  Whereupon  Penn 
said:  "I  desire  it  might  be  observed, 
that  we  came  into  the  court  with  our 
hats  off  (that  is,  taken  off)  and  if  they 
have  been  put  on  since,  it  is  by  order 
of  the  Bench;  and  therefore  not  we  but 
the  Bench  should  be  fined,"  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  as  clever  as  irreverent. 

The  prisoners  did  not  deny  that  Penn 
had  preached  in  the  street,  but  it  was 
contended  by  them  that  they  had  com- 
mitted no  tumult.  When  asked  if  he  was 
guilty  as  charged,  the  preacher  asked  by 
what  law  it  was  a  crime  to  preach  in  the 
street.  "By  the  Common  Law,"  snapped 
the  recorder.  When  Penn  asked  to  be 
shown  the  particular  part  of  the  common 
law  in  which  this  was  set  down  the  re- 
corder took  to  browbeating  him  and 
finally  exclaimed :  "You  are  an  imper- 
tinent Fellow.  Will  you  teach  the  Court 
what  Law  is?  It's  Lex  non  Script  a,  that 
which  many  have  studied  thirty  or  forty 
years  to  know,  and  would  you  have  me 
tell  you  in  a  Moment"?  Penn  observed 
that  he  could  not  find  in  the  treatise  of 
"My  Lord  Cook"  that  it  was  a  crime  to 
preach  in  the  street.  For  his  pains  he 
was  scolded  again  and  placed  in  the 
bale  dock,  whereupon  the  court  turned  t<S 
the  jury. 

The  instructions  to  this  body  were 
equally  partisan,  but  when  the  jury  re- 
turned from  consultation  the  foreman  re- 
ported that  Penn  was  guilty  of  preach- 
ing in  the  street.  The  court  exclaimed : 
"Is  that  all"?  "It  is  all  I  have  in  com- 
mission," said  the  foreman.  The  court 
observed:  "You  had  as  good  say  noth- 
ing," and  the  mayor  added :  "Was  it  not 
an  unlawful  Assembly?  You  mean  he 
was  speaking  to  the  Tumult  of  people 
there"?  But  the  foreman  would  not 
change  his  answer  and  was  sent  with  his 
colleagues  to  the  jury-room  to  revise  the 
verdict.  He  came  back  with  the  same 
reply,  but  in  writing.  The  recorder  be- 
came enraged,  swore  the  jury  should 
make  a  verdict  or  starve,  and  had  them 
locked  up  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
they  had  not  changed  the  verdict  and 
were  sent  back  for  another  night.  On 
the  second  morning  they  came  back  and 
were  asked :  "Is  William  Penn  guilty  of 
the  matter  whereof  he  stands  indicted, 
in  Manner  and  Form,  etc.,  or  not 
Guilty"?  To  this  they  replied:  "Not 
Guilty."  No  objection  could  be  made  to 
the  form  of  this  reply,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted, but  each  juryman  was  fined  forty 
marks  for  contempt  in  that  he  ignored 
the  facts  in  evidence  and  undertook 
to  construe  the  law. 

The  trial  of  William  Penn  antedated 
the  celebrated  Zenger  trial  in  New  York 
by  sixty-five  years.  It  was  cited  in  that 
case  by  Andrew  Hamilton  in  a  speech 
which  is  justly  held  as  one  of  the  land- 
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marks  of  human  rights  against  a  judi- 
ciary too  forgetful  of  its  obligation  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  at  even  bal- 
ance. In  rendering  the  verdict  the  jury 
stepped  beyond  the  traditional  duty  of  a 
jury,  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and 
boldly  declared  that  a  specific  act  was 
not  illegal,  being  forced  to  it  by  the  hard 
and  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  bench. 

"In  Human  Words 
Subsisting" 

The  Tour  :  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
Louis  Couperus.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  New 
York:     Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Third  Window.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick (Mrs.  Basil  de  Selincourt).  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Light  Heart.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

1WISH  the  translator  or  the  publisher 
who  has  been  communicative  about 
earlier  other  stories  of  Couperus)  had 
given  the  chronology  of  "The  Tour."  In 
default  of  evidence  one  may  guess  it 
to  be  either  a  product  of  youthful  gaiety, 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  author's 
"sensitivist"  phase  or,  as  one  might  even 
more  gladly  think,  the  genial  reaction 
of  a  later  maturity  against  too  long  a 
commerce  with  "Dead  Souls."  It  is,  at 
all  events,  a  gay  little  affair.  Where 
did  the  microscopic  realist  get  inspira- 
tion and  zest  for  it?  Where,  above  all, 
did  he  have  hidden  about  him  its  delicate 
humor  and  gusto?  It  is  a  romantic  com- 
edy in  the  vein  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
— which,  with  its  disconsolate  young  lord 
and  the  manner  of  his  comforting,  it 
vaguely  resembles.  Even  the  comic  uncle 
is  not  lacking.  .  .  .  Ancient  Egypt 
of  the  subtitle  provides  the  setting,  but 
the  youth  is  a  Roman,  the  maid  a  Greek 
slave,  and  the  romance  of  all  time.  The 
very'  moral — that  a  prince  may  lose  the 
world  with  a  light  heart,  for  love — has 
the  sanction  of  the  ages,  and  can  never 
be  outworn.  For  its  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  pair,  we  put  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  Egyptology  and  so  on.  Or 
rather,  because  it  is  all  so  interesting  to 
Lucius,  it  becomes  interesting  to  us. 
With  Lucius  we  ponder  upon  the  decay 
of  the  Hermetic  wisdom  as  we  inhale  the 
scent  of  the  desert.  In  him  our  vision 
becomes  sharp  and  sweet  with  youth: 
"The  barge  was  now  gliding  up  the  Nile 
in  the  night;  the  sky  was  softly  blue, 
like  dark  byssus;  the  water  was  a  pale 
blue,  like  rippling  silk;  and  the  waning 
moon  hung  upon  the  palm-clusters  and 
country-mansions  on  the  river-bank  like 
a  great,  overripe  fruit  which  threatened 
to  burst  in  the  sky  and  whose  juice  was 
already  trickling  in  thick  orange  drops 
that  flowed  far  over  the  Nile."  A  tale, 
for  all  its  gorgeous  trappings,  of  simple 
sooth.  It  must  be  taken  lightly  to  be 
taken  justly. 

"Novelette"    is   the   abominable   word 


with  which  we  seem  condemned  to  label 
stories  of  this  limited  scope  and  inter- 
mediate length :  description  and  dialogue 
bring  "The  Tour"  to  greater  than  normal 
bulk.  Still,  "novelette,"  with  its  wanton 
and  frilly  air,  is  a  word  that  less  dubi- 
ously becomes  it  than  such  a  piece  of 
episodic  fiction  as  "The  Third  Window." 
In  this  hundred  and  fifty  page  tale  Mrs. 
de  Selincourt  has  set  herself  to  do  a 
painful  thing,  and  has  succeeded.  Her 
story  calls  for  a  mood  altogether  differ- 
ent from  our  childhood  enjoyment  of 
"The  Tour."  Here  we  are  summoned  to 
a  mood  of  intense  and  slightly  morbid 
preoccupation  with  "psychological"  de- 
tail. In  fact,  it  is  very  much  like  the 
mood  of  "Ecstasy,"  a  story  by  Couperus 
the  sensitivist  not  long  ago  done  in  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  de  Mattos  and  noted  in  this 
page.  Sensitivism  is  a  term  that  fits 
Mrs.  de  Selincourt's  later  work  as  well 
as  any,  though  a  crude  blunt  person 
might  prefer  neurasthenia.  A  subtle 
study  of  motive  and  temperament  or  a 
finicking  pother  about  nothing — you  may 
take  it  either  way,  according  to  your  own 
nature  and  endowment.  Certainly  it  is 
not  a  piece  of  art  that  may  be  taken  sim- 
ply, "like  a  meadow  gale  in  spring."  Its 
theme  is  the  ancient  problem  of  fidelity 
which  the  Church  has  discreetly  waived 
— "till  death  do  us  part."  Does  love  owe 
itself  entire,  both  soul  and  body,  to  the 
dead?  Or  may  it  know  without  treason 
a  second  flowering  in  this  world  of  the 
quick?  The  young  widow  Antonia  in 
"The  Third  Window,"  with  her  fluttering 
emotion  and  will  and  conscience,  her 
decadent  refinement,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  questions.  In  the  early  bloom  of 
their  passion  her  husband  has  been  killed 
in  France.  Their  common  friend  Salton- 
hall  has  been  sufficiently  crippled  so  that 
he  may  return  to  England  for  good,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  wooing  of  Antonia. 
Saltonhall  is  perhaps  nearer  being  her 
natural  mate  than  the  dead  Malcolm. 
But  sentiment  weaves  its  dreams  about 
the  dead  man  while  passion  stirs  for  the 
living  one.  A  third  influence  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Latimer,  coldly  contriving 
for  the  cause  of  the  Malcolm  whom  she 
has  adored,  further  tangles  the  skein. 
The  knot  is  insoluble  by  Antonia:  she 
can  only  cut  it — to  the  satisfaction  of 
Miss  Latimer  and  the  hapless  confusion 
of  Saltonhall— a  "decent  sort." 

"Every  story  which  is  worth  the  name," 
says  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  Preface  to  /'The 
Light  Heart,"  "which  is  not  a  mere 
anecdote,  or  string  of  anecdotes,  but  has 
a  reasonable  soul  in  human  words  sub- 
sisting, embodies  either  a  moral  idea  or 
a  personality.  .  .  .  You  may  write 
around  either  without  denying  yourself 
the  help  of  the  other ;  but  one  or  the  other 
will  be  substance,  one  or  the  other  acci- 
dent. Thus  the  'Iliad'  is  written  about 
an  idea,  which  character  subserves;  but 
the  'Odyssey'  is  written  about  a  charac- 


ter, and  the  idea  in  it  is  the  idea  of 
Odysseus."  So,  he  goes  on  to  say,  this 
story  of  Thermod  of  the  Light  Heart  has 
character  for  its  core,  character  reduced 
to  terms  "both  heroic  and  naked."  All 
those  complex  and  inward  sources  of  ac- 
tion— instinct,  passion,  emotion — are  im- 
plicit in  the  tale;  but  the  action  is  all 
we  know.  There  is  something  disconcert- 
ing and  even  appalling,  Mr.  Hewlett 
admits,  in  the  frugality,  the  "astrin- 
gency"  of  these  Sagas;  but  accessories 
like  dialogue  and  description,  "atmos- 
phere, landscape-painting,  purple  shreds 
and  patches"  belong  neither  to  the 
original  nor  to  the  present  version.  The 
most  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has  done  has  been 
to  join  two  separate  episodes  which  con- 
cern his  hero.  I  confess  that  for  me  the 
starkness,  the  frugality,  the  astringency 
of  this  tale  render  it  a  tougher  morsel 
than  some  of  the  Norse  fables  Mr.  Hew- 
lett has  previously  wrought  from  sim- 
ilar materials.  For  his  sources  he  shows  a 
reverence  almost  excessive.  "I  have  never 
presumed  to  invent  incident,"  he  says  of 
this  narrative — "that  be  far  from  me.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  taken  leave  to 
account  for  it.  Nothing  that  I  could 
have  done  would  have  added  a  cubit  to 
the  stature  of  King  Olaf,  or  embellished 
the  swift  and  salient  outline  of  young 
Thermod.  It  has  rather  been  a  case  of 
fitting  myself  to  see  them  as  the  Saga- 
man  showed  them  to  his  kindred.  If  in 
so  doing  I  have  cleared  other  English 
eyes,  why,  then  I  have  done  something." 
H.  W.  Boynton 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

THE  partition  of  functions  and  the  con- 
sequent partition  of  faculties  in  the 
literature  of  our  time  is  curiously  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Albert  Schinz's  "French 
Literature  of  the  Great  War."  Our  an- 
cestors might  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  a  book  on  literature  with- 
out criticism  in  any  effective  sense  and 
quite  without  style  should  be  in  its  own 
way  a  good  book.  Literature  in  our  time 
detaches  itself  from  so  many  things;  it 
detaches  itself  even  from  the  history  of 
literature.  Mr.  Schinz  has  read  largely 
and  carefully  on  a  subject  on  which 
curiosity  is  plentiful  and  information 
scant,  and  his  idea  when  it  emerges  from 
the  circuits — not  to  say  the  boyaux — of 
his  English  is  always  clear.  He  tells  us 
that  the  output  of  French  war  literature 
has  been  very  great,  and  this  output  is 
so  largely  the  work  of  new  writers  that 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  assertion 
that  "none  of  the  well-known  pre-war 
writers  have  produced  during  the  war 
anything  that  commands  attention  as  a 
masterpiece."  The  most  striking  of  the 
obvious  facts  about  the  book,  which  num- 
bers 389  pages,  is  the  allotment  of  167 
pages  to  "War  Recollections  and  Diaries." 
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Literature  in  France  has  never  been  so 
personal,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  pre- 
dominance of  personality  should  have 
arisen  at  the  very  time  when  feeling  and 
action  were  predominantly  national.  It 
is  also  rather  curious  that  the  ugliness 
of  war  should  have  culminated  at  the 
very  moment  in  history  when  realism  had 
dissolved  the  last  scruple  in  the  matter 
of  the  faithful  portraiture  of  ugliness. 
Splendor,  terror,  horror,  squalor,  fetor — 
step  by  step  the  romantic  ideal  of  war 
loses  itself  in  the  murk  and  mire  of 
the  unimaginable  trenches.  Mr.  Schinz 
picks  out  as  the  three  best  war  novels 
Rene  Benjamin's  "Gaspard,"  des  Vignes 
Rouges's  "Bourru,"  and  Barbusse's  "Le 
Feu."  In  the  interesting  section  on 
"Poetry  of  the  War"  place  and  praise  are 
found  for  Charles  Peguy,  for  Verhaeren 
in  "Les  Ailes  Rouges  de  la  Guerre,"  for 
Zamacois  in  "L'lneffacjable,"  for  Fernand 
Gregh  in  "La  Couronne  Douleureuse." 
Mr.  Schinz's  review  of  the  subject  is 
rather  surprisingly  complete,  and  a  bag- 
gage-train of  bibliographical  appendixes 
proves  that  the  author  is  soldier  enough 
never  to  divide  himself  from  his  bases 
of  supply. 

"The  Function  of  the  Poet  and 
Other  Essays"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  is  a  group  of 
magazine  articles  now  for  the  first  time 
reprinted  and  collected  in  a  volume.  Mr. 
Albert  Mordell,  the  editor,  unbends 
to  Lowell  very  graciously  in  his  preface, 
and  has  even  a  peppermint  or  two  for 
those  two  pretty  children,  Longfellow 
and  Whittier.  Lowell's  work  includes 
five  essays  in  the  theory  of  literature, 
and  reviews  of  Henry  James,  W.  D. 
Howells,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Thackeray,  Swift,  and  Plutarch.  The 
fervid  yet  dignified  essay  on  the  "Func- 
tion of  the  Poet"  is  largely  sound  even 
to-day;  it  might  benefit  to-day,  if  to- 
day would  listen.  The  listening,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful ;  even  when  a  way- 
ward age  is  reclaimed  by  the  old  faith, 
it  is  seldom  reclaimed  by  the  old  evan- 
gelist. Lowell's  abstract  reasoning  on 
literature  is  highly  abstract  and  highly 
succinct,  and  its  promises  for  the  eye  or 
the  palate  are  not  always  redeemed  in 
the  intellectual  stomach.  The  reviews  of 
contemporaries  are  very  urbane,  very 
judicious,  rather  measured,  rather  dis- 
tant, a  little  formal.  Lowell  in  the 
"Prose  Works"  uses  the  pronoun  "I"; 
the  substitution  of  "we"  for  "I"  in  these 
early  reviews  puts  whalebone  or  crino- 
line into  the  style.  We  have  just  wonted 
ourselves  to  the  stateliness  of  this  un- 
familiar Lowell  when  the  old  Lowell — the 
maddest  and  jolliest  of  the  old  Lowells — 
suddenly  reappears  in  a  "Plea  for  Free- 
dom from  Speech  and  Figures  of  Speech- 
Makers,"  in  which  Wendell  Phillips  is 
supposed  to  be  mocked  under  the  name 
of  Philip  Vandal.     The  transformation 
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The  Vanished  Pomps  of  Yesterday,  by 
Lord  Frederic  Hamilton.     Doran. 
Pleasant    reminiscences    of   fifty 
years  in  British  diplomatic  life. 

A    General    Introduction   to    Psycho- 
analysis, by  Sigmund  Freud.   Pref- 
ace by  G.   Stanley  Hall.     Boni  and 
Liveright 
To  be  recommended  to  those  who 

wish    to    read    one    book    on    this 

subject. 

Sovietism  ;  the  A  B  C  of  Russian  Bol- 
shevism according  to  the  Bolshe- 
vists, by  William  English  Walling. 
Dutton. 

The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds,  by 
Alice  Brown.     Macmillan. 

An    American    novelist's    treat- 
ment of  the  theme  of  spiritism. 

Letters  to  X,  from  H.  J.  Massingham. 
Dutton. 

Essays  upon  varied  literary  sub- 
jects. 


is  bewildering.  We  had  seen  with  some 
dismay  and  chagrin  our  old  comrade 
mount  step  by  step  to  the  top  of  the  crit- 
ical stepladder,  when  the  ladder  all  at 
once  gives  way,  and  we  are  rather 
amazed  than  amused  to  note  the  breadth 
of  his  grin  in  the  catastrophe  of  his 
downfall. 

"Second  impressions"  within  three 
weeks  do  not  come  to  every  young  rebel 
and  daredevil  in  the  literary  world.  The 
reasons  why  they  come  to  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley's  "Limbo"  (George  H.  Doran 
Company)  are  twofold.  Mr.  Huxley  has 
a  very  readable  and  diverting  narrative 
style,  a  style  with  journalism  in  the  first 
story  and  literature  in  the  second,  and 
with  full  permission,  but  no  obligation, 
to  the  reader  to  climb  the  stairs.  The 
second  reason  is  that  Mr.  Huxley  is  in 
the  strict  etymological  sense  a  Sans- 
culotte, one  of  those  persons  who,  hav- 
ing stripped  sex  of  all  its  dignity  and 
nobility,  invite  the  reader  with  a  wink 
and  a  leer  to  share  their  pleasure  in  the 
residue.  This  last  is  a  kindness  with 
which  some  of  us  could  have  dispensed. 
If,  as  the  author  intimates,  Priapus  (not 
Jove)  does  nod  at  Priapus  from  behind 
each  of  us,  at  least  they  do  nod  from 
behind,  and  are  more  decent  than  Mr. 
Huxley  with  his  contrivance  of  reflect- 
ors to  make  the  act  visible.  Mr.  Huxley, 
however,  possesses  imagination,  and  one 
of  these  tales,  "Happy  Families,"  pre- 
sents a  hateful  truth  under  a  symbol  so 
powerful  and  original  that,  almost  in  de- 


fiance of  author  and  reader  alike,  it  im- 
presses, terrifies,  and  instructs.  Mr. 
Huxley's  low  estimate  of  human  nature 
does  not  tame  the  effervescence  of  his 
spirits.  As  one  of  the  quotations  on  the 
paper  jacket  informs  us,  "Every  page 
twinkles  and  sparkles  with  the  most 
cheerful  pessimism."  Perhaps  to  the 
reader  the  cheer  is  as  dispiriting  as  the 
pessimism.  It  is  pathetic  that  the  for- 
tunate should  be  melancholy,  perhaps  it 
is  also  pathetic  that  the  unfortunate 
should  be  gay. 

"Patriotism  and  Popular  Education, 
with  some  thoughts  upon  English  Work 
and  English  Play,  our  Evening  Amuse- 
ments, Shakespeare  and  the  Condition 
of  our  Theatres,  Slang,  Children  on  the 
Stage,  The  Training  of  Actors,  English 
Politics  before  the  War,  National  Train- 
ing for  National  Defense,  War  and  Design 
in  Nature,  The'  League  of  Nations,  the 
Future  World  Policy  of  America,  Capital 
and  Labor,  Religion,  Reconstruction,  the 
Great  Commandments,  Social  Prophets 
and  Social  Prophecy,  Competition  and 
Cooperation,  the  Biologist  and  the  So- 
cial Reformer,  Hand  Labor  and  Brain 
Labor,  School  Teachers  and  Rag-Pickers, 
Internationalism,  and  Many  other  in- 
teresting Matters;  the  Whole  Discourse 
being  in  the  Form  of  a  Letter,  Addressed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Pres- 
ident of  the  British  Board  of  Education, 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones:  ("Doth  not 
wisdom  cry?  And  Understanding  put 
forth  her  voice?"  Proverbs,  chap,  vm, 
verse  1)." 

The  title-page  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
volume  (Dutton)  goes  a  long  way 
towards  criticising  the  animated  but  dis- 
cursive book  thereby  introduced  to  our 
attention.  Mr.  Jones  has  long  been 
known  as  perhaps  the  most  conscientious 
of  the  men  who  during  the  past  fifty 
years  have  reclaimed  for  the  English 
Drama  a  place  in  English  literature. 
Whether  you  like  his  plays  or  not,  none 
of  them  is  contemptible,  most  will  set 
you  to  thinking,  and  hardly  any  will  bore 
you.  He  knows  his  human  nature,  he 
knows  and  respects  the  theatre,  and  un- 
less we  are  astray  he  was  not  hampered 
in  early  life  by  the  disadvantage  of  ex- 
cessive education.  He  made  himself 
master  of  his  chosen  craft  by  the  best 
of  all  processes,  unremitting  practice 
with  no  sentimental  indulgence  for  in- 
evitable lapses  and  failures.  And  now, 
in  the  fullness  of  years,  he  has  not  lost 
the  freshness  of  feeling  essential  to  the 
production  of  living  works  of  art. 

So  even  when,  as  in  this  book,  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  manner  other  than 
his  habitual  own,  abandoning  parable 
and  taking  instead  to  prophecy  or  to 
preaching,  as  you  will,  he  can  not  write 
either  lifelessly  or  tediously.  He  can 
not  write  foolishly,  either;  and,  although 
you  may  now  and  again  disagree  with 
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him.  you  will  hardly  find  him  repellently 
unsympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  be  apt  to  feel,  he  does  not  leave  you 
much  of  anywhere.  The  more  we  have 
looked  about  us  during  the  agonized 
years  since  1914,  the  clearer  it  has  been 
that  something  is  rotten  not  only  in  the 
state  of  Denmark  but  everywhere  in  our 
heavily  rolling  planet.  That  this  regret- 
table circumstance  extends  to  the  British 
Board  of  Education  is  neither  surpris- 
ing nor  avoidable.  That  common  sense 
is  for  the  while  as  impotent  as  intel- 
ligence may  be  assumed  as  among  the 
ironies  of  the  moment.  You  can  hardly 
repair  the  damage  of  any  storm  until  the 
height  of  tempest  is  past.  None  the  less, 
it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  be  told  what  a 
sensible  man  believes  to  be  the  matter, 
and  how  he  wishes  that  we  all  might  set 
about,  when  the  time  comes,  to  cure  it. 
First  of  all,  though,  we  must  get  our 
wits  into  something  more  like  order  and 
our  tempers  under  something  more  like 
control  than  here  appear  to  grace  those 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

As  a  history  of  the  heroic  and  tragic 
part  played  by  Serbia  in  the  great  war 
Gordon-Smith's  book   "From   Serbia  to 
Jugoslavia"     (Putnam)     fills    a    useful 
place;  far  too  little  is  known  of  the  war 
except  as  it  was  waged  on  the  Western 
front.     In  the  present  volume  there  is 
perhaps  too  much  special  pleading — in- 
evitable when  one  looks  at  the  whole  war 
from  the  narrow  angle  of  vision  of  the 
minor  participant  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  major  sufferer;  but  the  world 
should    never    be    permitted    to    forget 
either  the  heroism  or  the  agony  of  Ser- 
bia.   Whether  the  fatal  mistake  of  flirt- 
ing with  Bulgaria,  when  those  who  knew 
realized  and  insisted  that  Bulgaria  was 
already     committed     to     the     Teutonic 
Alliance,  lengthened  the  war  for  nearly 
two  years,  as  Mr.  Gordon-Smith  claims, 
can  never  be  proved.    It  at  least  was  the 
cause  of  the  retreat  from  Gallipoli  and 
of  the  destruction  of  Serbia.     It  cost 
thousands  of  lives  that  need  not  have 
been  sacrificed.    The  great  nations  tried 
to  bribe  Bulgaria  when  it  was  too  late 
and,   still  worse,   at  the  expense  of  a 
faithful  ally.    Yet  Serbia  has  grown  into 
Jugoslavia  and  her  dreams  of  ultimate 
success  are  more  than  fulfilled.     Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  if  they  will  play 
fair  with  each  other,  and  if  other  nations 
give  them  a  chance,  may  develop  a  real 
nation.     Just  now  the  prospect  is  not 
bright. 

One  reader,  at  least,  rises  from  a  pains- 
taking perusal  of  Prof.  O.  Fred  Boucke's 
discussion  of  "The  Limits  of  Socialism" 
(Macmillan)  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
also  with  a  sense  of  irritation.  The 
fatigue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Profes- 
sor has  modelled  his  style  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Veblenian  sacred  writings  wth 


the  Crolian  pandects,  and,  to  be  plain, 
it  makes  devilish  hard  reading.    The  irri- 
tation grows  out  of  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  much  good  stuff  in  the  book,  some 
shrewd  ideas,  and  some  sound  generaliz- 
ing, which  if  turned  into  language  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people  would  be  val- 
uable. Professor  Boucke  does,  indeed,  set 
one  to  thinking  on  the  really  important 
problem  of  the  day,  and  does  throw  some 
light  upon  it.    That  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  community's  political  or- 
ganization is  based  on  a  principle  dif- 
ferent  from   that   of   its   economic   or- 
ganization; some  way  must  be  found  to 
harmonize  the  latter  with   the  former 
under  penalty  of  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic change.     Political  change  is  ap- 
parently out  of  the  question ;  we  are  com- 
mitted to  democracy.    Therefore  the  eco- 
nomic organization  must  be  democratized 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  its  reward  and, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  the  matter 
of  its  control.    But  nature  has  stratified 
the  community  in  an  un-democratic  way 
so  far  as  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
individuals    are   concerned.      Therefore, 
some  way  must  be  found  to  induce  the 
individual  members  of  the  community  to 
pool  their  powers  and  their  qualities  for 
the  common  good  both  in  the  political 
and  the   economic   order.     A   sufficient 
motive  is  what  we  need.     Can  such  a 
motive  be  discerned  in  human  nature  as 
we  know  human   nature?     If  not,   can 
such  a  motive  be  evoked,  and  how?    With 
such  a  motive  the  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth will  function.     Without  it— will 
democracy   endure?     If   democracy   en- 
dures will  the  world  earn  its  living  on 
anything  like  the  present  basis? 

There  is  no  dearth  to-day  of  books 
from  which  the  layman  may  obtain  more 
or  less  satisfactory  surveys  of  the  out- 
standing facts  of  medicine.  Of  the  four 
books  on  popular  medicine  here  con- 
sidered, the  little  volume  entitled  "Sani- 
tation for  Public  Health  Nurses"  (Mac- 
millan), one  of  a  series  of  textbooks  on 
public  health  nursing,  is  the  most  use- 
ful. There  is  presented  a  survey  of 
hygiene  and  immediately  related  med- 
ical procedures  which  can  be  heartily 
recommended. 

In  "Health  Through  Will  Power" 
(Little,  Brown),  Dr.  Walsh  has  entered 
on  the  difficult  task  of  instructing  people 
how  to  replace,  by  voluntary  effort  and 
determined  purpose,  the  functions  now 
exercised  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Christian  Science  church.  That  this  and 
kindred  activities  operate  usefully  for 
many  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  escape 
from  themselves  can  not  be  doubted ;  the 
unfortunate  limitation  to  such  mental 
therapy  being  the  intellectual  inability  of 
many  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  in- 
volved. Although  the  profession  has  for 
centuries  appreciated  the  value  of  auto- 
suggestion  and   psycho-therapy,    it   has 


never  yet  been  possible,  and  may  never 
be,  to  administer  such  treatment  on  a 
large  scale.  In  so  far  as  individual  ef- 
fort can  be  successfully  stimulated  to 
this  end,  such  attempts  as  this  of  Dr. 
Walsh  deserve  commendation.  There  is 
need  within  the  profession  itself  for  a 
clarification  of  its  ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  the  "Narcotic  Drug  Problem"  (Mac- 
millan), Dr.  Bishop  makes  plain  the  im- 
portance of  meeting  this  problem.  The 
novelty  in  his  attitude  lies  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  drug  addict  as  a  victim 
of  real  disease,  in  which  not  only  in- 
tangible temperamental  qualities  but  also 
definite  disease  processes  are  concerned. 
There  is  undoubted  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  in  regard  to  this  wide- 
spread affliction  and,  if  Dr.  Bishop  can 
develop  further  interest  in  its  control, 
he  is  to  be  encouraged. 

"Pioneers  of  Birth  Control"  (Volun- 
tary Parenthood  League)  presents  with 
something  of  the  over-statement  which 
propaganda  work  engenders  sketchy  but 
laudatory  biographies  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field.  Whatever  the  future  may 
hold  for  the  movement  in  this  country, 
the  topic  is  at  least  admitted  to  discussion 
and  publication,  which  in  itself  is  a  pos- 
sible index  of  advance. 

Passionate  Pilgrimage 

IT  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  may  seem 
to  say  that  the  chief  pleasure  of  start- 
ing on  a  journey  is  leaving  one's  bunch 
of  keys  behind,  that  the  chief  occupation 
of  a  journey  is  discussing  how  the  liv- 
ing-room furniture  may  be  advanta- 
geously rearranged,  and  that  the  chief 
pleasure  of  coming  home  again  is  to  get 
a  baked  potato.  Put  another  way,  it 
means  that  one  is  relieved  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  burden  of  playing  jailor  to 
oneself,  that  on  a  journey  one  sees  the 
commonplaces  of  one's  own  life  in  help- 
ful perspective,  and  finally,  not  to  demand 
too  much  symbolism  from  a  baked  po- 
tato, that  there  are  some  things  to  be 
had  at  home  which  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies  will  not  furnish. 

Such  experiences  are  only  for  your  oc- 
casional traveler,  to  whom  an  infrequent 
journey  is  an  almost  miraculous  piece 
of  good  fortune  and  who  embarks  upon 
passionate  pilgrimage  trusting  a  little 
more  to  destiny  than  to  the  all-foresee- 
ing efficiency  of  tourist  agencies.  Your 
mighty  earth-steppers,  commuters  as  it 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
lack  the  necessary  sharp  sense  of  con- 
trast, and  your  earnest  souls  who  enter 
on  a  journey  with  all  the  strategy  of  a 
campaign  and  whose  behavior  bears  con- 
stant testimony  to  the  etymological  fact 
that  travel  and  travail  are  after  all  the 
same  word,  they,  poor  souls,  are  glad  to 
get  home  in  order  to  get  rested.  Pas- 
sionate pilgrimage  travels  light  in  the 
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matter  of  luggage;  it  does  not  scorn  to 
use  a  sight-seeing  car  as  the  readiest 
means  of  marking  down  a  few  places 
that  are  to  be  visited  later  a-foot  and 
many  more  that  need  not  be  visited 
again  under  any  circumstances;  it  will 
sleep  on  beds  stuffed  with  the  plumage 
of  ambiguous  and  lumpy  fowls,  but  it 
will  also  enjoy  on  occasion  the  more 
than  Alexandrian  splendor  of  a  modern 
hotel.  It  does  all  these  things  with  some- 
thing more  than  resignation  or  cheerful- 
ness, because  its  object  is  not  to  see 
wonders,  or  store  up  pleasant  memories, 
or  improve  the  mind,  but  to  savor  life 
freely  and  fully  for  a  season  with  that 
intensity  which  the  accumulated  concerns 
of  home  render  in  time  a  little  difficult 
of  attainment. 

Such  pilgrimage,  for  its  success,  need 
not  be  of  long  duration,  but  it  should  at 
least  run  over  the  week;  it  can  be  pro- 
longed to  two  weeks  only  at  some  risk. 
Quebec  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  fur- 
nish the  perfect  scene.  Here  are  two 
peoples  at  once  to  make  acquaintance 
with — British  and  French.  Here  is  one 
of  earth's  mightiest  rivers,  rightly  called 
the  "sea"  by  the  Canadians  who  make  its 
shores  their  summer  playground,  but 
more  fascinating  than  any  sea  because 
it,  like  ourselves,  is  bound  upon  a  jour- 
ney. Here,  too,  are  hills  which  of  all 
things  on  earth  are  the  oldest  familiars 
of  the  sun,  who  lavishes  on  them  nightly 
his  fondest  colors  and  who  has  showered 
them  with  ages  of  his  sculpturing  waters. 
And  everywhere  is  a  wide  air  of  such 
potency  that  it  sends  the  feeblest  walker 
up  a  steep  hillside  with  breath  enough  to 
spare  for  a  song  as  he  goes. 

Everybody,  of  course,  has  visited 
Quebec;  wondered,  from  the  seat  of  a 
caleche,  how  its  inhabitants  manage  to 
scale  its  slanting  streets  in  winter; 
cheapened  furs  and  homespuns  in  its 
shops ;  and  walked  of  an  evening  on  the 
terrasse,  with  the  towered  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac  behind  him,  the  river  and  its  hills 
before,  and  all  about  Monsieur  Quebec- 
quo  is  and  Madame  and  all  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Quebecquoises  taking  an  almost 
ceremonial  enjoyment  in  their  town. 
Not  only  has  everybody  done  it;  every- 
body seems  to  be  doing  it  again  at  the 
same  moment.  Canadians  are  touring 
their  own  country  rather  than  try  to 
make  head  abroad  against  an  adverse 
current  of  exchange.  Americans  flock  to 
Canada  as  the  readiest  and  on  the  whole 
the  most  astonishingly  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  Europe.  A  desire  to  be  on 
the  road,  long  repressed  by  the  exigency 
of  war,  at  last  has  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing itself. 

A  visit  to  Quebec  implies  also  of  neces- 
sity a  visit  to  a  diminished  but  still  im- 
pressive Montmorency  tumbling  into  his 
bottomless  pool.  A  few  tons  of  water  is 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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ALICE  BROWN'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  WIND  BETWEEN  THE  WORLDS 

At  last  here  is  a  novel  that  can  be  recommended  unreservedly  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  Easily  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  novel  written 
on  the  theme  of  communication  with  the  dead.  Miss  Brown  tells  a  story 
which  thrills  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  $2.00 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  FOOLISH  LOVERS 

"One  of  the  best  novels  of  recent  years  delightfully  conceived  and 
executed."— N.  Y.  Times.  $2.00 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON'S  NEW  NOVEL 

MRS.  WARREN'S  DAUGHTER 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  highly  diverting  and  unusual  career  of 
Vivian  Warren,  feminist  from  the  point  where  Bernard  Shaw  leaves  her 
in  his  play  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  $2.00 

ARTHUR  BULLARD'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  STRANGER 

"A  really  worth  while  novel."  Mr.  Bullard  here  achieves  a  notable 
success  in  his  sure  grip  on  the  interest  and  in  his  big  and  human 
appeal.  $2.00 

J.  D.  BERESFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL 

AN  IMPERFECT  MOTHER 

"A  well  told  novel  with  ingenuity  and  charm,  and  a  sensitive  and 
decisive  touch  on  character."  $2.00 


"A  NEW  AND  AMAZING  BOOK  OF  POEMS" 

ENSLAVED 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

"The  foremost  living  poet" 

"A  thrilling  romance  of  long  ago  by  one  of  the  finest  living  figures 
in  the  whole  field  of  English  poetry.  In  the  title  poem  we  have  the 
thrill  of  coming  chances  and  the  tension  of  men  at  grips  with  fate.  And 
in  addition  there  are  nine  other  poems  making  this  new  book  a  splendid 
example  of  Masefield's  work  in  all  its  peculiar  charm  and  variety." 
—N.  Y.  Times.  $2.50 
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Complete  Banking  Service 
in    Convenient    Localities 

55  Cedar  Street 
Broadway  at  73rd  St. 
Madison  Av.  at  75th  St. 
125th  St.  at  Eighth  Av. 

Customers  of  one  office  have  at  their 
disposal    the    facilities    of   all    offices. 

DEPARTMENTS 
Banking  Trust 

Mortgage  Coupon 

Credit        Transfer  &  Registrar 
Foreign  Municipal  Bond 

Reorganization        Safe  Deposit 
Safekeeping        of        Securities 

UNITED  .STATES 

MORTGAGE  fiJHIST 

COMPANY 

Capital    and    Surplus,    $6,000,000 
NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  YORK 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Main  Office  Fifth  Avenue  Office 

26  Broad  Street         Fifth  Ave.  and  57th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Capital $3,000,000 

Surplus  and  Profits  $11,000,000 

Designated  Depositary  in  Bankruptcy  and  of  Court 
and  Trust  Funds 

OTTO  T.   BANNARD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
MORTIMER  N.  BUCKNER,  President 
F.  J.  Home,  Vice-Pres.        H.  W.  Shaw 

iames  Dodd,  Vice-Pres.  A.   C.   Downing,  Jr. 
I.  W.  Morae,  V.-Pres.        W.   MacNaughten. 

Harry  Forsyth,  Treas.  L.  Bradford 

Boyd  G.  Curts,  Sec'y  S.  B.  Silleck 

E.  B.  Lewis,  I.  LeR.  Bennett 

W.  J.  Birdsall,  Wm.   H.   Taft,  2nd, 
Assistant  Treasurers  Assistant  Secretaries 

FIFTH  AVENUE  OFFICE 
Charles  E.  Haydock,  Vice-President  and  Manager 

Joseph  A.  Fly*» Assistant  Secretary 

Mas.    Key   Cam  mack Assistant  Secretary 

Russell  V.  WoasTEIA Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 

Otto  T.  Bannard  F.  N.  Hoffstot 

S.  Reading  Bertron  Buchanan  Houston 

James  A.  Blair  *"<?   H.-  Jennings 

Mortimer  N.  Buckne,  &  £"&, 

James  C.  Colgate  john  c.  McCall 

Alfred  A.  Cook  Ogden  L.   Mills 

Arthur  J.  Cumnock  John  J.  Mitchell 

Robert  W.  de  Forest  James  Parmelee 

John  B.  Dennis  Henry  C.   Phipps 

Philip  T.  Dodge  Norman  P.  Ream 

George  Doubleday  Dean  Sage 

Samuel  H.  Fisher  Joseph  J.   Slocura 

John  A.  Garver  Myles  Tierney 

Benjamin  S.  Guinness  Clarence  M.  Woolley 

Members  of  the  New   York  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 


(Continued  from  page  113) 
not  a  bad  exchange  for  Quebec's  admi- 
rable system  of  electric  light  and  power. 
And  if  this  savors  a  little  too  strongly 
of  the  modern  world  from  which  one  is 
willing  for  a  moment  to  make  escape,  a 
few  miles  beyond  is  the  church  of  St. 
Anne  of  Beaupre  where  a  young  brother 
tells  tales  of  miracle  that  might  stand  un- 
altered in  the  pages  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  Here  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
many  should  be  healed,  but  not  all  who 
make  petition  to  the  good  St.  Anne,  for 
at  her  gates  a  blind  beggar  asks  his  dole. 

Almost  equally  expected  of  the  pilgrim 
to  Quebec  is  it  to  take  the  steamer  down 
river  and  cross  the  clear  line  at  Tadousac 
made  by  the  meeting  of  the  ebony  waters 
of  the  Saguenay  with  the  sea-green  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Tadousac,  whose  tiny 
church,  the  first  built  on  this  continent, 
makes  it  a  sort  of  American  Iona, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  Saguenay,  and 
Chicoutimi  at  the  head  of  its  navigable 
waters.  But  it  is  not  to  see  Chicoutimi 
that  one  makes  the  journey.  Left  un- 
seen, like  Carcassonne,  like  Yarrow  un- 
visited,  it  might  hold  a  place  in  the 
imagination  of  which  a  glimpse  of  it  in- 
stantly deprives  it.  Three  handsome 
banks  testify  to  the  nourishing  state  of 
the  pulp  trade,  and  one  is  not  surprised 
to  meet  with  a  Pullman  porter  leaning 
over  the  rail  of  his  observation  car.  This, 
and  only  this,  when  one  stood  as  near  to 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  as  one  expects 
ever  to  be. 

Chicoutimi,  however,  is  soon  forgotten 
as  the  steamer  slips  past  the  twin  tower- 
ing headlands  of  Cape  Trinity  and  Cape 
Eternity.  "Higher  than  Gibraltar"  means 
very  little  (slender  Montmorency  is 
higher  than  the  great  Niagara),  but  it 
is  not  often  that  one  can  look  into  the 
very  face  of  such  grandeur  and  desola- 
tion. Most  mountain  peaks  are  at  best 
far  away.  Climb  Fujiyama,  and,  alas, 
you  can  not  see  Fujiyama,  the  one  thing 
worth  seeing.  But  the  closer  you  draw 
to  the  great  capes  of  the  Saguenay,  and 
you  draw  very  close  indeed,  the  squarer 
they  look  you  in  the  eye  until  the  gaze 
is  beaten  down  by  their  majesty.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  bright  day  with  the  white 
statue  of  the  Virgin  upon  Cape  Trinity 
flashing  in  the  sun,  or  perhaps,  again, 
there  is  a  storm  brewing  and  as  you  drop 
farther  down  the  river  the  thunder  walks 
upon  his  reverberate  hills.  The  capes 
themselves  have  seen  all  weathers. 

To  know  the  river  it  is  not  enough  to 
sail  upon  it;  one  must  also  live  for  a 
while  on  its  shore.  Step  off  at  any  of 
the  wharves  where  the  steamer  swing- 
ing wide  to  the  tide  is  with  much  shout- 
ing in  a  hybrid  of  French  and  English 
finally  made  fast.  One  can  be  fashionable 
in  the  cosmopolitan  way  at  Pointe  a  Pic 
or  get  a  genuine  taste  of  the  country  in 
a  habitant  house,  with  its  yellow  ochre 


floors  and  walls  of  bright  red,  green,  and 
blue,  six  miles  away  at  Cap  a  l'Aigle. 
Fine  massings  of  pointed  fir  and  arbor 
vitae  may  be  admired  from  shipboard, 
but  it  calls  for  a  walk  into  the  back 
country  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  sturdy 
birches  or  to  appreciate  how  beautiful  a 
field  of  common  daisies  may  be  with  the 
characteristic  blue  vetch  growing  among 
them,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  snake 
fence,  its  lower  rails  smothered  in  juni- 
pers. It  is  only  ashore,  by  dint  of  much 
chat  at  roadside  or  in  village  store,  that 
one  comes  to  feel  a  little  at  home  in  the 
speech  which  with  its  moe  and  toe  keeps 
something  of  the  accent  of  an  earlier 
and  courtly  France,  in  those  days  still 
possessed  of  her  few  acres  of  snow  in 
the  American  north. 

The  most  heartfelt  leave-takings  in  the 
world  are  nightly  to  be  observed  on  the 
platform  of  the  C.  P.  R.  station  at 
Montreal.  Nowhere  else  can  one  find 
such  testimony,  honestly  and  volubly 
expressed,  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  the  de- 
parting American's  Canadian  companion 
by  all  odds  the  best  possible  fellow  in  it. 
Nowhere  such  embracings  among  groups 
of  new-sworn  brothers,  such  assurances 
that  it  was  the  most  wonderful  time  ever 
— and  the  New  York  express  slides  out 
into  suburban  night. 

"What  have  you  got  in  there?"  says 
the  Yankee  voice  of  the  inspector,  indi- 
cating a  miscellany  of  luggage.  Nothing, 
good  inquisitioner,  of  what  you  suspect, 
but  had  one  known  that  you  would  prove 
so  kind.     .     .     . 

It  is  always  something  of  an  experi- 
ence to  fall  asleep  in  one  world  and  wake 
up  in  another. 

Harry  Ayres 

Drama 

Shaw's  O'Flaherty  V.  C .— 
Other  One-Act  Plays 

DEBORAH  Bierne's  Irish  Players 
emerged  from  the  Provincetown  twi- 
light into  the  glare  of  Broadway  at  the 
39th  Street  Theatre  (happily  cleansed  of 
"Scandal")  on  the  night  of  June  21. 
The  programme  consisted  of  three  one- 
act  plays.  The  first,  by  Martin  McHugh, 
entitled  a  "Minute's  Wait"  shows  the 
swiftness  of  Irish  courtship  and  the 
slackness  of  Irish  trains  by  the  bright 
expedient  of  allowing  a  courtship  to  be- 
gin and  end  between  schedule-time  and 
starting  time  at  a  station  on  an  Irish 
road.  The  workmanship  is  good  but  im- 
provable, and  the  acting,  competent  in  the 
mass,  is  especially  diverting  in  John 
Kanaley's  picture  of  courtship  in  panto- 
mime on  the  part  of  an  adroitly  awkward 
country  boy. 

Lady   Gregory's   excellent   "Rising  of 
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the  Moon"  has  a  setting  which,  for  em- 
pire over  the  beholder's  imagination, 
almost  equals  the  platform  at  Elsinore. 
It  is  a  glimmering  and  haunting  water- 
side in  which  the  rising  of  an  unseen 
moon  and  the  advent  of  an  unseen  ship 
are  awaited  by  two  men  who  hold  to  each 
other  the  critical  relation  of  pursuer  and 
pursued.  I  was  a  little  troubled,  how- 
ever, by  the  barrel  on  which  policeman 
and  outlaw  sit  back  to  back  in  slacken- 
ing feud  and  mounting  cordiality.  For 
picturesqueness  nothing  better  could  be 
asked,  but  a  barrel  is  an  awkward  thing 
to  mount,  and  the  step — an  other  words, 
the  motive — by  which  the  play  hoisted 
its  sergeant  upon  that  barrel  was  in- 
visible or  indistinct  to  me. 

The  motive  of  the  play  itself  is  ad- 
mirable: an  Irish  rebel  lurks  within 
every  Irish  sergeant,  and  the  rebel  in 
stripes  (or  their  Irish  equivalent)  has 
only  to  find  his  way  to  the  rebel  in  the 
uniform  to  be  sure  of  immunity.  In 
presentation  this  charming  playlet  dis- 
closed a  little  fissure  which  had  escaped 
my  observation  in  the  reading.  The  out- 
law begins  by  hoodwinking  the  police- 
man, but  a  surprise  awaits  us.  The  safety 
which  the  outlaw's  wits  were  to  filch 
from  the  policeman's  innocence  is  finally 
granted  by  the  policeman's  generosity  to 
the  outlaw's  need.  We  are  balked  of  our 
laugh  at  the  dupe,  and  we  are  a  little 
cramped  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nanimity. The  acting  of  P.  J.  Kelly  and 
Emmet  O'Reilly  (all  the  names  smell 
pleasantly  of  peat-smoke)  was  productive 
of  contentment,  not  rejoicing. 

The  event  of  the  programme  was 
naturally  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
"O'Flaherty  V.  C."  to  an  American  audi- 
ence. In  forecasts  of  the  possible  stage 
success  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  experts  are 
novices  and  wise  men  are  blockheads.  As 
playwright  he  is  inscrutable;  the  success 
is  problematic  beforehand,  and  remains 
mysterious  after  it  has  become  certain. 
"O'Flaherty  V.  C."  succeeded.  It  suc- 
ceeded from  the  outset.  I  should  have 
esteemed  the  success  more,  if  it  had  come 
more  slowly.  Its  instantaneousness  made 
it  less  like  the  payment  of  a  debt  than 
the  offer  of  a  gratuity.  The  laughter  was 
rich,  copious,  and  ready,  but  what  the 
audience  so  instantly  recognized  seemed 
not  so  much  the  fun  in  Shaw  as  the  Shaw 
in  Shaw.  Whenever  Mr.  Shaw  showed 
himself — and  he  showed  himself  on  his 
own  premises  with  excusable  frequency — 
they  chuckled  in  unison,  "There  you 
are."  The  success  owed  nothing  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  fable,  if  fable  its  illus- 
trated argument  could  be  called.  In- 
deed, the  success  itself  did  not  un- 
fold ;  it  fell  off  very  slightly  towards  the 
termination. 

"O'Flaherty  V.  C."  is  a  very  witty,  but 
not  very  telling,  satire  upon  recruiting. 
There  is  an  argument  in  which  the  vic- 
(Continued  </n  page  116) 
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The  power  of  eloquence  to  move 
and  persuade  men  is  never  more 
pronounced  than  at  Election  Time, 
and  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great- 
est campaigns  ever  these  books 
will  be  especially  appreciated. 
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tory  of  an  impossibly  clever  private  over 
an  impossibly  stupid  general  is  facile, 
cheap,  and  undramatic.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  the  private's  Irish  mother,  who 
is  improbably  clever  and  impossibly  igno- 
rant, and  to  his  Irish  sweetheart  who 
avows  a  possible  greed  with  impossible 
openness.  The  play,  if  true,  is  true  as 
symbol  only;  yet  the  frank  transfer  of 
the  action  to  the  plane  of  the  symbolic, 
a  transfer  which  would  provide  us  with 
a  measure  and  an  excuse  for  its  devia- 
tions, is  unattempted.  The  same  equivo- 
cation appears  in  the  seriousness  and  the 
fun.  Mr.  Shaw,  having  performed  a 
series  of  antics,  commits  the  final  antic  of 
proffering  the  entire  series  as  the  seri- 
ous exposition  of  a  truth.  He  suggests 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  discords  of 
domestic  life  reconcile  men  to  the 
trenches.  The  transparent  absurdity 
provokes  a  laugh.  Only  one  person  seem- 
ingly is  the  dupe  of  the  extravagance, 
and  the  name  of  that  person  is  Bernard 
Shaw.  Mr.  Kelly  was  at  his  best — not 
an  electrifying  best — as  Private  O'Flah- 
erty.  Mr.  O'Reilly  as  Sir  Pierce  Madigan 
reduced  himself  rather  too  promptly  and 
avowedly  into  a  mere  sofa-pillow  for 
O'Flaherty  to  pound. 

I  pursued  my  study  of  the  one-act  play 
by  a  tardy  first  visit  to  the  Bramhall 
Playhouse,  at  which  a  triad  of  short 
plays  was  acted  for  two  evenings  by  the 
"Mummers."  An  unfashionable  quarter, 
a  tiny,  oblong  hall  with  a  meagre  central 
aisle  dividing  its  phalanx  of  cane-seated 
chairs,  a  distilled  and  dreamy  light  of 
undoubted  witchery  filtered  through  sub- 
duing panes  from  unknown  sources,  a 
low,  miniature  stage  curtained  by  a 
dusky  traverse,  scenery  inexpensive  and 
excusably  incompetent  for  any  grapple 
with  real  difficulties,  an  audience  with 
the  cohesion  of  a  family  party — such 
were  the  visitor's  primary  impressions. 
The  acting  surprised  me  by  its  poverty. 
Amateurs  should  be  leniently  judged,  but 
Miss  Helen  Hendler  as  Anna  was  the 
only  player  who  made  a  rift  in  the  pre- 
vailing insignificance. 

In  Miss  Sada  Cowan's  "Sintram  of 
Skagerrack,"  a  dialogue  that  really 
masks  a  soliliquy,  the  passion  of  a  blood- 
less and  neurotic  young  man  for  the  sea 
is  depicted  with  great  vehemence  but 
scant  energy.  "Fourteen,"  by  Alice 
Gerstenberg,  is  a  not  undiverting  farce, 
sketching  the  preliminaries  of  a  dinner- 
party, whose  numbers  vacillate  with  each 
tinkle  of  the  heckling  telephone.  The 
hostess's  despair  turns  to  final  rapture 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  one  has  misgivings.  An  uninvited 
Prince  of  Wales  might  overwhelm  a  lit- 
tle dinner-party.  He  almost  overwhelms 
a  little  play. 

The  interest  of  the  evening  centered  in 
a  one-act  play  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa  en- 


titled "Sacred  Ground,"  which  gave 
proof  of  a  trained  hand  in  the  nursing 
of  a  climax  and  the  preservation  of  a 
mystery.  It  is  a  conjugal  drama  in  which 
the  husband  is  entirely  faithful,  while 
the  wife  is  guilty  in  heart,  though  not 
in  act,  and  the  point  seems  to  lie  in  the 
abasement  of  the  man's  pottering  inno- 
cence before  the  splendor  of  the  woman's 
guilt.  The  wife  is  just  faithful  enough 
to  her  husband  to  drive  her  lover  into 
suicide  and  just  faithful  enough  to  her 
lover  to  plunge  her  husband  into  mis- 
ery. Yet  she  poses  as  an  exemplary, 
almost  as  an  exalted,  person,  and  neither 
Giacosa  nor  the  audience  demurs. 

Scholars  are  turning  to  the  one-act 
play.  Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be 
the  import  of  the  coincidence  which 
brings  to  The  Weekly  Review  at  the 
same  time  John  Erskine's  "Hearts  En- 
during" (Duffield)  and  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Jr.'s  "Gloss  of  Youth"  (Lippin- 
cott).  Mr.  Erskine's  play  concerns  a 
woman  whose  features  the  plague  has 
ravaged  beyond  recognition,  and  whose 
half  generous,  half  disdainful,  mind 
withholds  from  the  returning  lover  the 
secret  which  the  face  so  jealously  con- 
ceals. So  far — at  a  quite  safe  and 
honorable  distance — the  play  recalls  the 
brutal  and  powerful  story  with  which 
Mrs.  Gerould  opened  her  "Vain  Obla- 
tions." The  play  is  neither  so  brutal  nor 
so  powerful  as  the  tale;  it  is  pregnant 
with  a  real  tragic  force  of  which  it 
is  never  perhaps  completely  delivered. 
Possibly  the  printer  is  not  the  proper  ob- 
stetrician. The  setting  and  the  action 
are  better,  because  more  masculine,  than 
the  diction,  which  cooes  too  much.  The 
characters  are  "He"  and  "She,"  the 
scene  "Far  away,"  the  time  "Long  ago." 
One  doubts  if  this  abstractness  be  judici- 
ous; surely  the  failure  of  He  to  know 
She  is  less  stirring  than  John's  failure 
to  know  Jane.  The  critic's  final  attitude 
towards  Mr.  Erskine  is  hopeful. 

Mr.  Furness's  "Gloss  of  Youth"  is  a 
charming  seventeenth-century  sketch,  in- 
troducing Shakespeare,  John  Fletcher, 
and  two  boys  of  fourteen  and  ten  whose 
homely  nicknames  of  Noll  and  Jack  break 
open  like  chrysalids  to  disclose  the  im- 
maturities of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John 
Milton.  The  point  of  the  playlet  is  the 
solace  and  inspiration  afforded  to  Shakes- 
peare by  the  sympathy  of  the  children 
in  an  hour  of  bitter  revolt  against  the 
follies  and  opacities  of  that  other  less 
ingenuous  child,  the  scapegrace  public. 
Mr.  Furness  shows  an  admirable  judg- 
ment in  not  making  Noll  too  Cromwellian 
nor  Jack  too  Miltonic,  nor  even  Shakes- 
peare too  Shakespearean.  Too  much 
reverence  towards  the  very  great  is 
hostile  to  portraiture.  We  may  lose  sight 
of  an  object  by  the  very  profundity  of 
our  obeisance. 

0.  W.  Firkins 
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FN  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
"•  Mr.  George  R.  Bishop  gives  out 
sxtracts  from  three  letters  written  to 
him  by  Senator  Lodge,  the  first  of 
which  is  dated  February  23,  1920, 
and  the  last  July  1,  1920.  As  Mr. 
Bishop  states  that  the  extracts  are 
published  with  the  Senator's  permis- 
sion, they  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  campaign  situation.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Mr.  Lodge  said  : 

The  treaty  can  be  ratified  whenever  the 
ninority  are  willing  to  accept  the  reservations 
which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  feel  are  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  safeguard  the  United  States, 
md  you  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  on  my 
notion  that  the  treaty  was  again  brought  up 
for  consideration. 

On  June  25  he  said: 

He  [Mr.  Harding]  and  I  were  in  full  agree- 
ment as  to  the  position  I  took  and  as  to  the 
rations,  and  no  one  could  have  given  me 
i  more  cordial  support  in  what  I  was  trying 
to  do.  Of  course,  under  these  conditions,  we 
lave  discussed  the  treaty  and  the  reservations 
md  every  aspect  of  the  case  again  and  again, 
md  shall  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  before 
■lection. 

On  July  1,  he  states  that  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  letter  of  February 


23  "represented  my  position  then 
and  represents  my  position  now.  I 
have  never  changed  it ;"  and  adds : 

The  proof  that  I  was  ready  to  ratify  the 
treaty  is  that  I  voted  twice  to  ratify  it  with 
reservations.  ...  Of  course,  the  resolution 
about  Jhe  league  in  our  platform  does  not  re- 
pudiate what  we  have  done  before.  It  sustains 
the  Senate  in  its  attitude.  It  makes  no  promises 
for  the   future. 

Whatever  else  this  may  do  or  fail  to 
do,  it  plainly  shows  that  Mr.  Lodge 
does  not  regard  the  party  as  pledged 
to  the  rejection  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant with  the  Lodge  reservations  at- 
tached. Mr.  Coolidge's  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance, though  much  less  distinct, 
was  to  the  same  general  effect.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing will  not  delay  much  longer  in 
making  his  own  position  clear  on  this 
simple  and  vital  point. 

READERS  of  The  Weekly  Review  expected 
a  rare  treat  when  it  got  round  to  dealing 
with  Senator  Harding's  speech  of  acceptance. 
They  had  noted  its  clear  and  firm  words  in 
advance.  "He  is  lost,"  wrote  The  Weekly  Re- 
view before  Harding  spoke,  unless  he  "plainly 
declares"  that  "if  elected  President  he  will  sub- 
mit the  Versailles  Treaty  to  the  Senate  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  with  the 
Lodge  reservations."  After  that  readers 
naturally  looked  to  see  The  Weekly  Review 
make  the  fur  fly.— New  York  Times, 

But  The  Weekly  Review  has  never 
said  what  it  is  here  represented  as- 
saying. What  we  did  say  (in  The 
Weekly  Review,  July  21)  was  some- 
thing very  different : 

While  Mr.  Harding  may  not  feel  that  he  has 
the  power  to  speak  authoritatively  for  the  party, 
he  certainly  has  the  power  to  speak  authorita- 
tively for  himself.  And  we  solemnly  believe 
that  unless  he  does  so  he  is  lost ;  tor  he  will 
alienate  thousands  of  voters  every  day  from 
now  to  November  2,  just  as  Mr.  Hughes  did 
by  pursuing  a  similar  ill-advised  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  war  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1916. 

One  way  is  clearly  open  bv  which  Mr.  Hard- 
ing can  beat  back  the  Democratic  attack  as 
regards  the  past,  ta':e  away  a)mo;t  all  the 
force  of  it  as  regards  the  future,  and  yet 
involve  himself  in  no  complications  within  his 
own  party  ...  Let  him  plainly  declare  that 
if  elected  President  lie  will  submit  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty  to  the  Senate  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions, and  the  whole  incubus  of  the  treaty 
muddle  is  lifted  from  his  shoulders  .   .   . 


Possibly  Mr.  Harding  has  in  mind  some 
other  way  of  meeting  the  question.  Possibly 
there  is  some  better  way  of  meeting  it.  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  to  meet  it  in  some 
intelligible  and  respectable  way  is  an  impera- 
tive requirement  of  the  situation. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  Mr. 
Harding  has  said ;  we  may  or  may  not 
be  better  satisfied  later  on.  But  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  "make  the 
fur  fly"  because  Mr.  Harding  has  not 
adopted  what  we  recommended  as  in 
our  judgment  the  best  course  for  him 
to  pursue. 

TTHE  change  of  Government  in  Hun- 
■*•  gary  is  no  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  international  boycott.  For 
Count  Paul  Teleki,  the  new  Minister- 
President,  instead  of  meekly  submit- 
ting to  the  conditions  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  assumed  office 
with  the  flourishing  declaration  that 
Hungary  regarded  herself  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  West  against  Bolshevism. 
That  is  the  speech  of  weakness  em- 
boldened by  the  failure  of  its  enemy 
to  make  good  his  threats.  The  rhet- 
oric was  concluded  with  a  noble  ges- 
ture, the  offer  of  help  against  the  Red 
armies  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  French 
military  mission  at  Budapest  appears 
to  see  something  more  in  it  than  a 
mere  bravura  to  chagrin  the  disap- 
pointed boycott  leaders.  The  accept- 
ance of  Hungary's  support,  which 
can  not  possibly  amount  to  much, 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  fraught 
with  fresh  dangers  for  both  the  coun- 
try itself  and  its  neighbors.  If  the 
contemplated  counter-offensive  of  the 
border  States  should  prove  of  no  avail 
against  the  red  onset,  Hungary  might 
again  fall  a  victim  to  a  Bolshevist 
revolution ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  a  share  in  the  successful  repres- 
sion of  the  Russians,  which,  if  possi- 
ble at  all,  will  be  possible  without  her 
help,  she  would  have  to  be  rewarded 
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for  her  services  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  territorial  settlement 
embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Neuilly,  a 
revision  which  would  entail  fresh 
quarrels  with  Rumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, two  other  applicants  for  En- 
tente gratitude  as  bulwarks  of  the 
West  against  Bolshevism. 

r\AY  by  day  the  truth  concerning 
conditions  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  nature  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
government  there  is  being  made  more 
plain  to  the  general  public.  The  in- 
formation conveyed  by  The  Weekly 
Review  is  completely  corroborated.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  secure 
and  evaluate  this  information,  be- 
cause the  Bolshevik  authorities  have 
placed  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  honest  inquiry.  For  months 
Mr.  John  A.  Gade,  American  Com- 
missioner of  the  Baltic  States,  was 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
admission  to  Soviet  Russia  of  honest 
and  competent  journalists,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Only  those  known  to  be 
easily  susceptible  to  the  deceptions  in 
which  the  Bolsheviki  are  adepts 
were  allowed  to  cross  the  border.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to-day  receiving 
convincing  testimony  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  despotism  at  Moscow  from 
such  people  as  Bertrand  Russell,  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden,  and  others,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  testimony 
comes  from  investigators  previously 
sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

Bertrand  Russell  went  to  Russia 
with  the  British  Labor  Delegation  an 
enthusiastic  Bolshevist;  he  returned 
thoroughly  disillusioned,  and  defi- 
nitely and  strongly  opposed  to  Lenin- 
ist Communism  in  practice.  The  re- 
port of  Mrs.  Snowden  is  even  more 
important  than  that  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, because,  while  an  ardent  Social- 
ist, she  is  gifted  with  a  degree  of 
common  sense  and  realism  which  he 
does  not  possess.  Her  interview  in 
the  London  Evening  Standard  of 
July  1  deserves  careful  attention: 

I  was  always  accompanied  by  representatives 
of  the  Government.  I  met  people  who  hesitated 
to  speak  to  me  because  they  were  afraid  of 
being  arrested   afterwards. 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Extraordinary  Commission  rules 
Russia.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  even  the 
rulers  go  in  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  them 
at  its  hands. 

At    a    Moscow    demonstration    ...    the 


other  British  speakers — possibly  carried  away 
by  their  feelings — gave  a  false  impression  of 
the  Labor  movement  in  Great  Britain.  They 
seemed  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  move- 
ment was  in  favor  of  violent  revolution,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  join  hands  with  Russia 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  was  horrified  that  such 
an  impression  should  be  created  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly, I  made  a  point  of  stating  that  in 
Great  Britain  we  were  not  wildly  revolutionary, 
but  believed  in  gradual  change,  and  gave  facts 
in  support  of  my  statement,  such  as  the  big 
vote  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  against  di- 
rect action. 

When  my  speech  was  translated  I  was 
amazed  at  the  support  it  received  from  the 
audience.  On  the  platform,  however,  which 
was  full  of  my  hosts,  a  different  effect  was  pro- 
duced. They  showed  their  displeasure  by  re- 
fusing to  have  it  printed,  although  the  Men- 
sheviks — the  more  moderate  party — wanted 
it  .  .  .  The  Mensheviks,  however,  had  a 
mass  meeting  at  which  I  was  asked  to  write 
nut  my  speech.  At  great  risk  they  had  thou- 
sands of  copies  cyclostyled  and  circulated. 

The  Bolshevist  authorities  did  their  best  to 
present  everything  to  us  in  a  most  attractive 
guise.  I  think  they  acted  very  foolishly,  for 
they  could  not  hide  the  worst  and  their  ef- 
forts at  concealment  made  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion. 

My  outstanding  impression  of  Lenin  is  that 
he  is  a  prince  of  fanatics  and  a  slave  of  dogma. 
What  struck  me  also  was  that  he  seemed  to 
be  a  far  less  able  man  than  I — and  probably 
many  others — had  believed.  He  is  so  badly  in- 
formed about  England  that  his  views  appear 
grotesque. 

At  present  a  handful  of  men  rule  Russia 
under  the  camouflaged  title  of  "Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Government."  There  is  no  real  free- 
dom, and  everybody  suspects  everybody  else. 
In  a  word,  liberty  is  suppressed. 

I  am  a  Socialist,  a  democrat  and  a  Christian. 
I  oppose  Bolshevism,  because  it  is  not  Social- 
ism, it  is  not  democratic,  it  is  not  Christianity. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  reports 
that  has  not  been  known  to  unbiased 
and  competent  students  of  Russian 
affairs  for  a  long  time ;  but  dilettante 
defenders  of  the  Lenin  regime  must 
find  them  sad  reading. 

/GENERAL  DYER,  of  Amritsar 
^  notoriety,  resorted  to  the  worst 
possible  method  of  saving  British 
India  for  the  Empire.  Curfew  laws, 
and  floggings  for  violating  them, 
forced  salaams  of  Indian  passers-by 
to  Europeans,  crawlings  on  the  belly 
of  Indian  citizens  where  General 
Dyer  happened  to  pass,  massacre  of 
a  defenseless  crowd  in  the  market 
place,  were  his  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  Empire's  prestige  among  the 
natives.  But  more  distressing  even 
than  his  use  of  such  barbarous  ex- 
pediences is  the  approval  which  they 
found  among  not  only  the  Anglo-In- 
dians, but  among  true  Britons  at 
home.  Mr.  Montagu,  in  a  dramatic 
speech,  firmly  disavowed  this  policy 
of  "terrorism  and  frightfulness,"  de- 
claring partnership,  not  dominion,  to 
be  the  final  political  object  of  British 


rule  in  India.  The  majority  of  the 
House  was  with  him,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  Dyerism  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  muster  129  supporters  when 
a  reduction  of  the  Secretary  for  In- 
dia's salary  was  put  to  the  vote.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  was  prominent  as  a 
Dyerist.  By  vindicating  the  Prus- 
sian regime  of  the  officially  disavowed 
soldier  he  remained  true  to  his  past. 
The  Ulster  leader,  inveterate  enemy 
of  Germany  though  he  may  be,  has 
always  shown  himself  a  staunch  be- 
liever in  the  German  doctrine  of  force 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  rattling 
sabre. 

rpHE  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 


1 


merce  Commission  in  granting  to 


the  railways  advances  in  rates  suffi- 
cient to  yield  an  additional  gross  in- 
come of  about  $1,500,000,000  marks 
the  culmination  of  a  movement  be- 
gun more  than  ten  years  ago,  when  it 
was   found   that,   because   of   rising 
prices,  operating  expenses  were  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  that  the 
carriers  found  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult  to   meet   the   interest   on   the 
funded  debt  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  necessary  extensions  and 
new  equipment,  not  to  mention  divi- 
dends for  the  stockholders.    The  rail- 
ways  were   in   a   peculiarly   difficult 
situation,  as  their  rates  were  regu- 
lated by   public   authority  and   they 
could  not  adjust  their  income  to  their 
expenditure   as   other   business   cor- 
porations do.     Thus,  even  before  the 
war,  railway  building  was  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  country  and  there  was  an  in- 
creasing and   menacing  shortage  in 
rolling  stock,  especially  at  crop-mov- 
ing time.    All  of  these  evils  were  ag- 
gravated by  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war,  so  that  the  railways  had  great 
difficulty  in  borrowing  money  for  new 
equipment,  there  was  growing  unrest 
among  the  railway  workers,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  seri- 
ously threatened.     It  was  an  object 
lesson   in   economics   that   converted 
even  the  Western  farmer  to  the  belief 
that  railway  rates  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  costs,  including  reason- 
able dividends  to  stockholders,  other- 
wise   railway    accommodation    could 
not  and  would  not  be  supplied.    The 
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Esch-Cummins  Act  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  required  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  fix 
rates  so  as  to  yield  51/*  per  cent,  on  the 
railway  property  used  in  transporta- 
tion, plus  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  ad- 
ditional equipment.  This  the  Com- 
mission has  done  to  the  best  of  its 
judgment,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  additional  income  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes.  There 
are  still  a  few  persons  who  think  that 
the  Government  could  have  avoided 
all  this  by  keeping  the  roads — sup- 
posing, evidently,  that  in  some  myster- 
ious way  it  could  have  persuaded  the 
workers  to  be  content  with  low  wages, 
or  the  taxpayers  to  pay  all  the  defi- 
cits, or  that  it  could  have  evolved  an 
efficiency  in  management  which  it  has 
never  yet  displayed. 

TVTOW  that  we  know  for  certain  that 
•*■  *  the  railways  are  to  receive  some- 
thing like  $1,500,000,000  from  addi- 
tional rates  we  are  beginning  to 
wonder  who  is  to  pay  all  this  and 
whether  the  people  who  pay  it  will  be 
able  to  shift  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
burden  to  the  shoulders  of  someone 
else.  Certainly,  the  railways  will  not 
bear  any  of  it,  for  the  rates  are  fixed, 
and  the  greater  the  traffic  the  greater 
will  be  their  gross  revenue.  Counting 
them  out,  it  is  obvious  that  the  money 
will  be  paid  by  the  shippers  and  by 
those  who  travel,  though  whether 
they  can  recover  part  of  the  expense 
from  those  who  stay  at  home  may  be 
open  to  question.  Those  who  travel 
for  pleasure  must  surely  pay  and 
bear  the  additional  passenger  rates, 
unless  they  have  some  kind  friend  or 
relation  to  pay  their  way.  Those  who 
travel  for  business  will  charge  the 
extra  fare  to  expense  account  and 
pass  it  on  to  their  customers — if  they 
can.  Their  case  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant who  pays  additional  freight 
rates,  so  the  two  may  be  considered 
together.  There  are  those  who  say — 
among  them  some  railway  officials — 
that  freight  rates  are  so  small  a  part 
of  costs  per  article  carried  that  it 
makes  no  difference  at  all  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  it  is  absorbed  or 
evaporated  in  some  mysterious  way 
and  borne  by  nobody.     This  is  what 


logicians  used  to  call  the  fallacy  of 
"composition  and  division,"  which 
becomes  apparent  the  moment  the  in- 
numerable, infinitesimal  and  impond- 
erable items  are  combined  into  a  most 
weighty  and  stubborn  aggregate.  No, 
freight  rates  are  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  must  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer,  or  be  shared 
by  both  according  to  their  relative 
bargaining  power.  Without  going 
into  the  refinements  and  hair-split- 
tings in  which  economists  indulge,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ad- 
ditional burden  will  be  shifted  in  both 
directions — forward  to  the  consumer 
and  backward  to  the  producer — ac- 
cording to  the  relative  bargaining 
strength  of  both  parties,  and  that  the 
whole  burden  will  be  more  or  less  dif- 
fused among  our  population  of 
some  110,000,000  souls  who  will  pay 
on  the  average  about  $13  apiece,  some 
more,  some  less.  But  the  improved 
railway  service  will  yield  benefits 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  more 
than  offset  the  direct  burden  imposed 
by  the  increase  of  rates. 

^TiHERE  is  a  fascination  about  easy 
•*•  money.  A  rich  relative  dies  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  mourn  because  his 
existence  was  unsuspected  until  a 
curt  epistle  from  his  attorney  notifies 
one  of  the  receipt  of  a  fortune,  oil 
seeps  upward  in  another's  mortgaged 
backyard,  still  another  throws  off  a 
silly  story  which  a  magazine  allows 
harmlessly  to  trickle  between  tower- 
ing banks  of  advertisement.  Of  the 
three  the  last  is  the  easiest  of  easy 
money,  for  then  come  the  movie 
rights,  and  presently  rivals  for  the 
leadership  in  this  extravagantly  open- 
handed  industry  are  offering  fortunes 
for  lucky  writers'  screeds.  The  mod- 
ern Aladdin's  genie  dwells  in  an  ink- 
bottle. 

No  one,  of  course,  begrudges  to 
real  excellence  a  great  reward.  It 
is  the  tribute  each  man  pays  to  the 
man  within  him  that  he  would  like  to 
be.  Some  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
screen  might  be  held  to  be  hand- 
somely paid  if  they  received  a  half 
or  a  quarter  of  the  king's  ransom 
which  is  supposed  to  be  their  daily 
stipend.  And  it  is  not  to  the  discredit 
of  humanity  that  it  is  quick  to  recog- 


nize and  to  reward  excellence  in  what- 
ever field  it  appears,  even  though  it 
insists  that  it  find  the  exhibition  of 
such  excellence  entertaining.  Part  of 
the  charm  which  its  entertainers 
exert  over  it  lies  in  the  very  magni- 
tude of  their  well  advertised  incomes, 
in  the  splendor  with  which  they  move 
about  a  world  whose  freedom  its  citi- 
zens have  bestowed  upon  them.  For 
a  pretty  large  sized  part  of  his  dollar 
the  plainest  of  citizens  can  command 
all  this  beauty  and  vivacity  against  a 
background  of  spectacle  which  his 
humble  tribute  has  helped  to  create 
and  which  is  in  a  sense  his  own. 

TT  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  he 
-*-  delights  to  think  that  everybody 
who  has  the  slightest  share  in  creat- 
ing the  spectacle  that  delights  him  is 
also  an  authentic  inhabitant  of  this 
country  of  the  magic  lamp.  A  young 
girl  receives  her  hundred  thousand 
a  year  for  doing  something  or  other 
in  connection  with  the  movies.  What 
she  does  must  be  good  if  she  is  so 
well  paid  for  it;  indeed,  it  is  good 
because  she  is  so  well  paid.  Even  the 
humblest  collaborator  in  this  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment  has  his  or 
her  fleet  of  motors,  kennels,  country 
places,  and  opinions — mere  jewels  are 
no  longer  of  significance.  How  splen- 
did to  be  part  of  such  a  play,  there 
in  the  stalls,  even  if  it  is  but  to  play 
the  part  of  poor  Christopher  Sly,  the 
tinker,  who  must  anon  wake  up.  Per- 
haps we,  too,  might  write  something 
for  the  movies — who  knows?  What 
a  dull  world  it  would  be  if  there  were 
no  easy  money  somewhere  to  be 
picked  up,  if  Aladdin  after  all  were 
only  a  character  in  a  book! 

"W7ITH  a  view  to  deceiving  the 
^*  simple-minded  Armenian  peas- 
ants, we  read  in  the  New  Europe,  the 
Bolshevik  agitators  are  carrying  on 
their  flags  the  portrait  of  Karl  Marx, 
whom  they  represent  as  Khrimian 
Hairig,  the  great  patriot  dear  to 
every  Armenian.  We  do  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Khirmian  Hairig,  but  we  protest 
against  this  profanation  of  the 
Marxian  doctrine,  which  deserves  bet- 
ter than  to  be  propagated  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ugly  passion  of  patriotism. 
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The  Merits  of  the  Case 

'T'HE  protests  which  have  come  to 
A  us  from  good  Wilsonians,  against 
our  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
treaty  and  of  the  President's  respon- 
sibility, have  rested  in  the  main  on 
two  contentions.  One  is,  that  no  con- 
clusion, either  as  to  the  right  course 
to  be  pursued  or  as  to  the  allocation 
of  responsibility,  can  be  arrived  at 
without  first  deciding,  after  thorough 
and  exhaustive  examination,  on  the 
actual  merits  of  the  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Versailles  Covenant 
just  as  it  was  framed.  The  other  is, 
that  the  charge  that  the  President 
was  personally  responsible  for  failure 
to  reach  a  compromise  is  based  not 
upon  facts  but  upon  an  assumption  as 
to  his  character  and  methods  which 
has  been  arbitrarily  set  up,  and  has 
been  accepted  without  substantial 
evidence.  The  matter  is  so  important 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  set  forth 
broadly  the  considerations  that  un- 
derlie the  subject. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the 
world  was  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion surpassing  in  complexity,  in  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  the  evil  possibilities  it 
presented,  any  that  had  ever  chal- 
lenged the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship. It  was  the  conviction  of  many, 
probably  of  most,  thinking  people 
that  in  order  to  cope  with  this  ter- 
rible and  menacing  situation  it  was 
essential  that  there  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  it  all  the  practical  wis- 
dom, and  all  the  strength,  that  could 
be  commanded  by  the  combination  of 
great  nations  that  had  won  the  war ; 
and  that  a  diversion  of  interest  to 
any  more  remote  object  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  chance  of  effective 
control  of  the  situation.  What  dis- 
tinguished the  position  of  Mr.  Wilson 
from  that  of  other  statesmen,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  not  so  much 
his  desire  for  a  league  of  nations,  but 
his  determination  to  make  the  defini- 
tive constitution  of  it  a  part  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Before  he  set  foot 
in  Europe,  he  received  formal  warn- 
ing that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Senate  was  opposed  to  this  plan — op- 
posed to  incorporating  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  permanent  league  in  the 
treaty  that  was  to  establish  peace; 


but  he  adhered  to  his  purpose,  and 
plainly  announced  the  strategy  by 
which  he  expected  to  carry  it  through. 
The  prompt  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  peace  was  a  desperate  need  of  the 
world ;  and  if  the  Covenant  was  made 
part  of  that  settlement,  the  Senate 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  it. 

This  policy  was  both  bold  and 
simple ;  and  it  might  have  succeeded. 
But  it  was  distinctly  and  essentially  a 
policy  of  coercion.  It  rested  on  the  as- 
sumption that  any  opposition  there 
might  be  to  the  programme  was  un- 
worthy of  respect;  that  it  was  ac- 
cordingly to  be  overcome  not  by  win- 
ning over  opponents  but  by  reducing 
them  to  helplessness.  And  to  this  at- 
titude Mr.  Wilson  adhered  with  al- 
most undeviating  consistency.  It  is 
true  that  upon  his  return  from 
France  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Covenant  two  important  modifi- 
cations— that  relating  to  the  termina- 
bility  of  membership  and  that  relat- 
ing to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is 
true  also  that  he  had  one  or  two  meet- 
ings with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate ;  but  the  fact  that 
these  are  so  uniformly  cited  by  his 
defenders  as  an  answer  to  the  charge 
that  he  was  not  absolutely  intransi- 
gent is  the  best  possible  proof  of  how 
very  nearly  absolute  his  intransigence 
was.  Nor  is  the  position  tenable  that 
his  illness  explains  his  failure  ulti- 
mately to  promote  the  chances  of  a 
reasonable  compromise.  For  not  only 
is  it  the  universal  belief  that  even  in 
the  long  period  of  his  silence  he  was 
the  active  force  determining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Democratic  Senators  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  Hitchcock;  but 
when  he  broke  his  silence  it  was  to 
write  the  famous  Jackson  Day  letter 
which  dashed  the  hopes  of  all  who 
were  still  looking  forward  to  a  prompt 
ending  of  the  paralysis  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  its  great  duty. 

This  policy,  as  we  have  said,  might 
have  succeeded;  but  it  was  thwarted 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  turned 
the  tables  on  the  President.  We  are 
very  far  from  admiring  the  tactics 
of  Senator  Lodge.  We  believe  that 
he  could  have  achieved  all  that  is  es- 
sential in  his  reservations,  and  have 
brought  about  an  early  ratification 
which  the  President  would  probably 


not  have  dared  to  reject,  if  he  had 
accepted  approximately  the  proposal 
of  the  mild  reservationists.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  developed,  in  the 
course  of  the  dragging  months,  a 
situation  in  which  the  President  was 
put  into  almost  precisely  the  posi- 
tion into  which  he  had  sought  to  put 
his  opponents.  "We  will  accept  your 
League,"  they  said  to  him  in  effect, 
"with  reservations  which  protect  the 
country  from  the  dangers  which,  in 
the  absence  of  these  reservations,  it 
threatens.  There  is  now  ample  as- 
surance that,  whatever  may  have 
been  thought  six  months  ago,  our 
entry  into  the  League  on  these  condi- 
tions is  not  only  acceptable  to  the 
other  great  nations,  but  is  earnestly 
desired  by  them.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  have  the  whole  thing 
soberly  and  deliberately  considered 
after  the  world's  immediate  affairs 
had  been  put  in  some  kind  of  order 
by  a  peace  treaty.  But  we  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  two  things 
have,  by  your  action,  been  inseparably 
bound  together.  We  are  making  the 
best  of  that  fact.  We  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  peace,  or  of  our  coun- 
try's participation  in  the  world's 
restoration.  You  told  us  that  we 
must  either  accept  the  Covenant  or 
wreck  the  treaty;  we  now  tell  you 
that  you  must  either  accept  the  res- 
ervations or  wreck  the  treaty.  The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot;  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

What  the  President  did  do  about 
it,  we  all  know.  Right  or  wrong,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  certainly  postponing  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  of  possibly  preventing  alto- 
gether, our  entry  into  the  League. 
And  his  •  responsibility  was  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  that  of  his 
opponents.  It  was  not  they,  but  he, 
that  had  made  the  League  Covenant 
part  of  the  treaty;  it  was  not  they, 
but  he,  that  induced  European  states- 
men to  make  all  their  arrangements 
with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  a  League,  with  the  United 
States  as  one  of  its  five  chief  mem- 
bers and  in  many  ways  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  President  Wil- 
son, therefore,  was  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  had  undertaken  to  bring 
about  a  certain  result,  and  had  in- 
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duced  others  to  arrange  their  most 
vital  affairs  in  the  confidence  that 
that  result  would  be  achieved,  but 
who  found  that  it  could  not  be 
achieved  completely.  It  seems  to  us 
the  clearest  possible  dictate  of  human 
obligation  that  he  was  bound  to  come 
as  near  achieving  it  as  he  could. 
There  is,  to  our  mind,  only  one  possi- 
ble escape  from  this  conclusion.  If 
the  other  nations  preferred  to  get 
nothing  in  case  they  couldn't  get  all, 
then  the  obligation  lapsed;  but  we 
have  yet  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wilson  has, 
or  professes  to  have,  any  such  ground 
of  justification  for  his  course. 

"But,"  our  critics  will  say,  "this, 
after  all,  touches  only  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  political  situation; 
is  there  no  such  thing  as  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood?  Was 
the  Covenant,  as  drawn,  in  truth  dan- 
gerous? Until  you  settle  that,  what 
right  have  you  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  standing  out  against  any  im- 
pairment of  it?  If  the  side  that  is 
wrong  will  not  yield,  it  is  culpably 
obstinate ;  the  side  that  is  right  should 
be  praised,  not  blamed,  for  standing 
firm."  There  are  questions  on  which 
this  view  is  as  sound  as  it  is  simple. 
But  there  are  very  few  acute  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Least  of  all  is  it  applica- 
ble to  a  case  in  which  the  necessity 
of  common  action  to  meet  pressing 
need  and  to  avert  appalling  evils  is 
the  overshadowing  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion. Let  us  take  the  only  too  fa- 
miliar case  of  labor  controversies.  It 
is  by  a  sure  and  sound  instinct  that  the 
public  condemnation  in  such  a  con- 
troversy, when  it  is  of  menacing 
dimensions,  falls  not  upon  the  party 
that  is  "wrong,"  but  upon  the  party 
that  is  obstinate.  There  are  excep- 
tions even  to  this  rule,  but  they  are 
rare ;  and  they  occur  only  when  some 
clear  fundamental  principle  is  in- 
volved. No  such  thing  is  true  in  the 
present  instance.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  Article  X  omitted  or  mod- 
ified, would  still  be  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  would  still  have  vast  poten- 
tialities. If  we  were  to  wait  until  it 
had  been  settled  beyond  peradventure 
either  that  the  Covenant  was  wholly 
free  from  objection  or  that  it  was  an 
intolerable  danger  to  our  future,  we 


should  have  to  wait  until  Doomsday. 
But  there  was  a  duty  crying  for  im- 
mediate fulfillment — the  homely  duty 
of  arriving,  without  disastrous  delay, 
at  some  settlement  that  would  enable 
us  to  bear  our  share  in  establishing 
peace,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Tragedy  on  the 
Vistula 

"T  ONLY  wish  I  knew,"  Lloyd 
George  is  said  to  have  replied 
to  a  friend  who  asked  him  what  his 
Russian  policy  was.  Ignorant  of  the 
facts  or  without  the  background  of 
knowledge  by  which  to  interpret 
them,  making  decisions  tardily  and 
then  nullifying  them  by  half-meas- 
ures, the  British  Premier  has  led  his 
own  people  and  their  allies  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  quagmire  of  weak- 
ness and  confusion,  culminating  in 
the  tragedy  on  the  Vistula.  Three 
years  of  devious  policy,  in  which  the 
only  line  of  consistency  that  can  be 
traced  is  that  of  momentary  expe- 
diency, have  brought  Europe  to  a 
point  where  all  the  achievements  of 
the  war  are  threatened.  And  in  this 
sorry  mess,  Clemenceau  and  Wilson 
must  bear  their  share  of  blame. 

Russians  believe  that  British  policy 
is  dictated  by  a  desire  to  hamstring  a 
rival  power  while  that  power  lies 
helpless.  In  requital  for  Russia's  enor- 
mous sacrifices  in  the  war,  sacrifices 
that  undoubtedly  saved  France  and 
England  and  sealed  Germany's  de- 
feat, they  see  her  sick  unto  death  with 
the  loathsome  malady  of  Bolshevism, 
while  her  quondam  Allies  connive  at 
her  dismemberment.  Small  wonder 
then  that  Russians,  disillusioned  and 
cynical,  submerge  their  hatred  of  the 
Bolsheviki  and  make  common  cause 
with  them,  first  against  dismember- 
ment of  their  native  land,  and  then  in 
imperialistic  adventure  that  seems  to 
them  to  give  promise  of  regaining 
for  her  a  dominant  place  in  Europe. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Red  Army  that  has 
overwhelmed  Poland  and  that  now  is 
fraternizing  with  the  Germans  on  the 
frontier  of  East  Prussia. 

Six  months  ago  this  army  lacked 


organization.  The  defeats  of  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  were  due  less  to  Soviet 
strength  than  to  their  own  weakness 
— thanks  to  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  give  them  the  support  which  they 
had  been  given  reason  to  expect — and 
the  disintegration  of  their  rear.  In 
April  the  Poles,  having  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Petlura,  sallied 
forth  on  a  campaign  in  which  they 
expected  to  drive  a  rabble  of  Reds 
before  them.  Presently  they  found 
themselves  swept  back  by  strong 
forces,  moving  swiftly  and  with  every 
evidence  of  efficient  organization. 
The  change  in  the  military  situation 
was  due  to  some  extent,  of  course,  to 
reinforcements  which  the  Soviet 
army  was  able  to  bring  from  Siberia 
and  South  Russia,  but  far  more  to 
the  fundamental  transformation  with- 
in the  army  itself.  This  transforma- 
tion had  been  wrought  by  officers  of 
the  old  army,  officers  who,  under 
stress  of  hunger  and  threats  of  tor- 
ture and  death  to  their  families  held 
as  hostages,  had  accepted  service.  At 
first  they  were  in  constant  jeopardy, 
for  over  them  were  Communist  Com- 
missars, suspicious  and  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  espionage.  Then  their 
situation  gradually  changed.  They 
made  friends  of  their  soldiers  and 
obtained  their  devotion,  a  fact  that 
has  caused  considerable  alarm,  voiced 
in  the  official  Soviet  newspapers. 
Stirred  by  the  Polish  invasion,  and 
with  hatred  of  the  Allies  in  their 
hearts,  they  set  to  work  whole-heart- 
edly to  organize  an  efficient  army,  in- 
spired by  patriotic  national  feeling 
and  personally  attached  to  them- 
selves. The  question  now  is  what 
they  will  do  with  the  instrument  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Poles  be- 
gan to  give  way  and  retreat  in  con- 
fusion, Lloyd  George  was  in  an  em- 
barrassing position.  With  one  hand 
he  had  been  fighting  the  Bolsheviks 
through  Poland,  with  the  other  he  had 
been  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
Krasin.  When  the  Poles  came  to  Spa, 
begging  for  help  in  their  extremity, 
he  flatly  refused  them,  but  turned  to 
Moscow  with  a  plea  of  intercession. 
Then  came  the  wily  Chicherin's  mo- 
ment of  diplomatic  triumph.  With 
complete    assurance,    and    in    plain 
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terms,  he  told  the  British  Premier  that 
as  Poland  had  been  able  to  go  to  war 
on  her  own  account — Lloyd  George 
having  disclaimed  responsibility — she 
was  fully  competent  to  make  peace 
direct.  To  this  he  added  a  gratuitous 
flourish  by  intimating  that  he  would 
be  more  generous  than  the  Allies  in 
dealing  with  her.  And  now,  too  late  as 
usual,  the  Allies  are  rushing  officers 
and  munitions  into  Poland  to  reor- 
ganize her  shattered  army. 

Meanwhile  Chicherin,  following  up 
his  advantage,  has  proposed  a  general 
peace  conference  with  the  Allies. 
That  the  Soviet  authorities  really 
want  peace  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 
At  home  they  are  threatened  by  com- 
plete economic  ruin.  They  have  lost 
all  control  of  the  country  at  large  out- 
side of  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  as 
Krasin  frankly  admitted  in  London. 
Their  power  rests  entirely  on  the 
army,  and  is  secure  only  while  that 
army  is  a  going  concern.  The  fall 
of  Poland  opens  up  for  them  vistas 
of  cooperation  with  Germany,  a  co- 
operation to  the  manifold  possibilities 
of  which  the  Germans  are  not  blind. 

At  best  the  outlook  is  dark.  In 
Russia  the  contest  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween National  and  Communistic 
forces,  with  the  economic  situation 
working  in  favor  of  the  former.  Po- 
land is  facing  general  disruption, 
from  which  she  seems  not  to  have  the 
means  or  men  to  save  herself.  Eng- 
land and  France,  reaping  results  of 
their  blunders  in  Russian  policy,  seem 
impotent  to  direct  the  course  of 
events.  One  course  alone  seems 
open  to  them  that  promises  any 
chance  of  success,  a  course  that  would 
deprive  the  Soviet  Government  of  its 
political  ammunition  and  pave  the 
way  for  bringing  the  real  Russia  back 
into  the  family  of  nations.  If  they 
will  put  aside  the  policy  of  alternately 
threatening  the  Soviet  Government 
and  compromising  with  it,  and  stand 
by  a  solemn  announcement  guaran- 
teeing Russia  from  dismemberment 
and  restoring  her  national  frontiers, 
exclusive  of  Finland  and  of  ethnic 
Poland,  they  may  hope  to  win  the  na- 
tionalist spirit  in  Russia  to  their  own 
side,  and  deprive  the  Bolsheviks  of 
the  powerful  reinforcement  which  it 
now  supplies  to  them. 


The  Interchurch  Re- 
port on  the  Steel 
Strike 

rpHE  report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of 
•■-  1919  by  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, advance  sheets  of  which  have 
been  received  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Commission,  strongly  favors 
the  strikers'  side  of  the  case  and  con- 
stitutes a  serious  indictment  of  the 
labor  policy  and  methods  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
its  associated  companies.  Included 
in  the  condemnation,  also,  are  the 
old-line  unions,  for  their  pessimism 
and  half-hearted  support;  the  skilled 
steel  workers,  for  their  selfishness  and 
cowardice ;  the  press,  for  having  mis- 
represented the  facts;  the  pulpit,  for 
having  ignorantly  followed  the  press ; 
and  the  public  itself,  for  its  heartless 
opposition  to  strikes  as  such,  regard- 
less of  the  cause.  It  is  a  sweeping 
accusation,  including  in  some  sense 
the  strike  managers  themselves,  be- 
cause they  did  not  state  their  war 
aims  and  inform,  the  public  of  the 
facts  until  it  was  too  late. 

There  are  three  chief  counts  in  the 
indictment.  In  the  first  place,  the  12- 
hour  day,  commonly  thought  to  have 
passed  away,  is  as  prevalent  now  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
twelve  years  ago ;  and  workers  in  the 
blast  furnaces  and  other  continuous 
processes  are  at  intervals  subjected 
to  the  "long  turn"  of  18  and  even  24 
hours,  which  is  more  than  human 
bodies  can  stand  without  great 
fatigue  and  tends  to  break  them  down 
at  an  early  age.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  workers  have  a  straight 
12-hour  day  or  a  broken  shift  of  11 
to  13  or  10  to  14  hours,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  the  men  work  seven  days  in 
the  week.  Indeed,  average  hours 
have  increased  in  late  years,  for  in 
1910  the  average  steel  week  was  67.6 
hours,  while  in  1919  it  was  68.7  hours. 
The  employers  say  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  12-hour  system  has  been 
due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  caused 
by  the  war,  and  to  the  desire  of  the 
workers  to  earn  high  wages.  The  Re- 
port, on  the  contrary,  scouts  this  ex- 
planation, and  roundly  asserts  that 


the  real  cause  is  "the  defenselessness 
of  the  unorganized  immigrant  work- 
er." The  workers'  own  statements, 
however,  show  that  while  they  want 
the  hours  reduced  they  insist  on  hav- 
ing at  least  twelve  hours'  pay  for 
eight  hours'  work — and  this  was  one 
of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  strike. 
Unquestionably,  the  eight-hour-three- 
shift  system  should  be  introduced  as 
soon  as  possible,  even  though  it 
may  require  a  large  addition  to 
the  working  force.  The  fact  that,  as 
the  Report  states,  it  has  been  done  in 
England,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
Pueblo  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  and  in  some  in- 
dependent plants  near  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh,  shows  that  the  12-hour 
day  is  not  a  metallurgical  necessity, 
but  a  wretched  anomaly  made  possi- 
ble by  the  ignorance  and  docility  of 
the  foreign  laborers,  coupled  with  the 
strong  inducement  of  relatively  high 
pay. 

In  regard  to  the  second  count  in 
the  indictment — the  payment  of  in- 
sufficient wages — the  Report  is  on 
less  solid  ground.  Starting  with  the 
assumption,  supported  by  numerous 
budgets,  that  a  family  of  five  persons 
required  in  1919  at  least  $1,575  a  year 
for  bare  subsistence,  and  $2,024  for 
the  minimum  of  comfort,  it  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  72  per  cent, 
of  the  steel  workers  are  below  the 
minimum  of  comfort,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  unskilled  workers  receive 
less  than  the  average  family's  mini- 
mum of  subsistence.  The  workers  are 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes — 
skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled — 
each  numbering  about  a  third  of  the 
whole.  The  skilled  laborers,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  American  born, 
earn  on  the  average  of  $2,502  a  year ; 
the  semi-skilled  earn  $1,777 ;  and  the 
unskilled,  $1,335.  Doubtless  the  av- 
erage wages  of  the  unskilled,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  but  one 
worker  to  every  five  persons,  are  be- 
low the  minimum  of  subsistence  as 
indicated  in  the  budgets;  but  if  that 
is  true,  no  class  of  unskilled  workers 
in  the  United  States  receive  a  subsis- 
tence wage,  for,  as  Judge  Gary  has 
said:  "there  is  no  basic  industry  in 
this  country,  nor  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion,  which  has  paid  larger  wages 
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to  its  employees  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation." 

The  Report  attempts  to  discredit 
this  statement,  but  its  own  figures 
amply  confirm  it.  In  the  year  1919, 
the  average  hourly  rate  for  common 
labor  in  the  steel  industry  was  46.2 
cents,  and  average  earnings  per  full 
week  of  74  hours  were  $34.19.  In 
that  year  common  laborers  in  bitu- 
minous mining  received  $29.90  per 
week;  in  United  States  arsenals 
$22.08 ;  in  the  building  trades  $22.88, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
$24.96.  Similarly,  the  average  wages 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  steel  work- 
ers— $51.74  per  full-time  week — are 
higher  than  the  average  wages  of  any 
skilled  laborers  in  the  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  railway  en- 
gineers, and  this  in  a  "no-conference 
industry.'*  The  Report  claims  that 
this  comparison  is  misleading,  be- 
cause of  the  long  hours  of  the  steel 
workers;  but  if  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion be  convicted  on  the  count  of  long 
hours,  it  can  hardly  be  guilty  of  pay- 
ing low  daily,  weekly,  or  yearly  wages. 
True,  hourly  wages  for  unskilled  labor 
are  relatively  low,  being  about  the 
same  as  those  of  unskilled  building 
laborers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  hourly 
pay  of  common  labor  was  only  18 
cents  before  the  war,  so  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent, 
up  to  1919,  since  when  there  has  been 
some  further  increase. 

The  third  count  in  the  indictment, 
and  the  most  serious,  as  it  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  strike,  is  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  its  allies  deny  to  their  employees 
the  right  to  organize  in  their  own 
way,  and  take  unfair  measures — 
espionage,  blacklisting,  eviction,  dis- 
missal and  the  like — to  keep  the  men 
under  control.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Corporation  owns  towns;  that  in 
many  localities  the  churches,  schools, 
and  newspapers  are  dependent  on  it 
for  existence;  that  free  speech,  the 
right  of  assembly,  and  other  civil  lib- 
erties are  practically  taken  away; 
that  the  Corporation  uses  strike- 
breaking companies ;  and  that  it  rules 
by  fear  because  of  its  large  control 
over  opportunities  of  employment  and 
promotion.    The  Report  presents  affi- 


davits and  other  evidence  to  show  the 
existence  of  all  of  these  abuses.  It  is 
now  incumbent  upon  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  make  an  effective  answer 
to  the  charges.  Unless  it  can  do  so, 
it  will  stand  condemned  as  a  violator 
of  the  rights  of  American  freemen. 

The  Steel  Corporation,  as  is  well 
known,  has  for  years  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  national  unions  or  to  con- 
fer with  their  officials,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  trouble  makers  who  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  conduct  of 
business,  arouse  discontent  among 
employees,  encourage  inefficient  serv- 
ice, and  invariably  try  to  establish  the 
closed  shop  as  a  means  of  tyranniz- 
ing over  non-union  workers.  The 
Corporation  declares  that  it  favors 
collective  bargaining,  conference  and 
cooperation  with  its  own  employees, 
as  in  the  Colorado-Rockefeller  Plan, 
but  will  have  no  dealings  with  outsid- 
ers. Although  the  Report  assumes 
that  there  is  but  one  right  opinion  on 
this  question,  it  is  still  debatable  and 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Garyism  has  a  bad  name,  and  the 
Steel  Corporation  seems  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  very  terms  of  the  in- 
dictment, yet  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  seem 
to  be  coming  to  this  very  point  of 
view.  In  a  recent  referendum  the 
membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  by  almost 
unanimous  vote: 

8.  Adequate  means  satisfactory  both  to  the 
employer  and  his  employees,  and  voluntarily 
agreed  to  by  them,  should  be  provided  for  the 
discussion  and  adjustment  of  employment  re- 
lations and  the  just  and  prompt  settlement  of 
all  disputes  that  arise  in  the  course  of  indus- 
trial operation.  Vote — In  favor,  1,668;  op- 
posed, 8. 

9.  When,  in  the  establishment  or  adjustment 
of  employment  relations,  the  employer  and  his 
employees  do  not  deal  individually,  but,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  such  dealing  is  conducted  by  either 
party  through  representatives,  it  is  proper  for 
the  other  party  to  ask  that  these  representa- 
tives shall  not  be  chosen  or  controlled  by,  or  in 
such  dealing  in  any  degree  represent,  any  out- 
side group  or  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue. 
Vote— In   favor,   1,568;  opposed,  54. 

While  it  may  seem  strange  for  na- 
tional bodies  like  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  denounce  national  unionism,  their 
position  was  strengthened  and  their 
resolution  confirmed  by  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  steel  strike  and 


the  well-known  views  of  its  chief  pro- 
moters, John  Fitzpatrick  and  William 
Z.  Foster.  The  Report  finds  "that 
the  strike  was  orthodox,  according  to 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  standards,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  trade-union 
collective  bargaining,"  but  the  argu- 
ment is  labored  and  far  from  con- 
vincing. It  succeeds  fairly  well  in 
exonerating  Mr.  Foster  from  the 
charge  of  Bolshevism,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  that  word,  but  is  unable 
to  free  him  from  suspicion  of  revolu- 
tionary socialism  and  ulterior  motives 
in  organizing  the  strike.  A  more  can- 
did exposition  of  Mr.  Foster's  views 
and  motives  may  be  found  in  his  own 
book,  "The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its 
Lessons,"  in  which  he  freely  admits 
that  he  left  the  I.  W.  W.  because  of 
the  futility  of  their  tactics,  and  joined 
the  old-line  unions,  even  as  Tom 
Mann  had  done  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  "boring  from  within"  and 
transforming  the  A.  F.  of  L.  into  a 
gigantic  and  irresistible  revolutionary 
organization.  Throwing  aside  all  dis- 
guise, Mr.  Foster  declares  that  the 
trade-union  movement  is  essentially 
revolutionary  in  its  character,  as  the 
events  of  the  near  future  will  clearly 
show.  He  and  his  friends,  as  insur- 
gents and  revolutionaries,  work  with 
the  old  organization  and  the  old 
weapons,  but  in  a  different  spirit  and 
with  radically  different  ends  in  view. 
With  this  insurgent  unionism  the  In- 
terchurch  Commission  has  clearly 
aligned  itself;  and  the  Report,  while 
doing  an  important  service  in  calling 
public  attention  to  unfortunate  and 
remediable  conditions  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, is  rather  a  brief  for  the  prose- 
cution than  an  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  facts. 
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What  the  World  is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ending  August  1]. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND : 
Moscow  rejected  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
proposal,  made  early  in  July,  for  a  con- 
ference in  London  which  should  include 
delegates  from  Poland,  Finland,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Latvia,  as  well  as  from  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  great  Allied  Powers: 
but  towards  the  end  of  July  Moscow  her- 
self proposed  a  London  Conference  be- 
tween delegates  from  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  principal  Allied  Powers.  At  first 
sight  the  two  conferences  proposed  might 
seem  alike.  A  closer  examination  dis- 
closes essential  differences.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  proposal  contemplated  a  meet- 
ing under  the  patronage  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  should  be  attended  by 
delegates  in  chief  from  the  great  Allied 
Powers,  and  by  delegates  on  a  lower  foot- 
ing (but  the  same  footing  as  regards 
each  other)  from  the  de  jure  Govern- 
ment of  Poland,  and  from  the  de  facto 
Governments  of  Soviet  Russia,  Finland, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Such  a  confer- 
ence would  not  presuppose  recognition 
of  the  Moscow  Government.  The  Mos- 
cow proposal  contemplates  a  meeting  be- 
tween delegates  from  Soviet  Russia  and 
from  the  great  Allied  Powers  upon  an 
equal  footing.  It  is  silent  as  to  partici- 
pation of  the  other  Governments  above 
mentioned,  whose  delegates,  if  per- 
mitted to  attend,  must  attend  upon  a 
lower  footing.  Acceptance  of  the  Mos- 
cow proposal  would  imply  recognition  of 
the  Moscow  Government  by  the  great 
Allies,  and  would  consummate  the  efforts 
of  Bolshevist  diplomacy  and  arms. 
Lloyd  George,  after  consultation  with 
Millerand,  replied  to  the  Moscow  pro- 
posal that  the  Conference  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  Allies  except  on  the 
understanding  that  a  Polish  peace  should 
be  made  its  first  business.  Moscow  has 
not  responded  on  this  head.  In  view  of 
the  general  situation,  the  opinion  is  at 
least  excusable  that  the  Moscow  proposal 
is  merely  a  cunning  move  to  "amuse" 
the  Allies,  to  lull  them  into  a  false  se- 
curity, to  head  off  armed  support  for  Po- 
land, and  to  further  gull  a  world  already 
found  sufficiently  gullible.  The  behavior 
of  Moscow  since  July  22  has  been  such 
as  to  discredit  any  theory  of  Muscovite 
good  faith.  There  is  certainly  ground  for 
the  apprehension  that  Moscow  has  no  in- 
tention of  halting  her  armies  before  War- 
saw has  been  captured  or  internal  Bol- 
shevism has  asserted  itself  and  over- 
thrown the  present  Polish  Government. 
Moscow  evidently  contemplates  making 
peace  with  a  Soviet  Government  at  War- 
saw. Grodno,  Bielostok,  Brest-Litovsk 
are  in  Red  possession,  the  Reds  are  on 
the  East  Prussian  border,  and  Red  de- 


tachments are  within  75  miles  of  War- 
saw. The  other  day  the  Allies  notified 
Moscow  that,  should  the  Bolshevists  "at- 
tack the  Poles  within  their  proper 
boundaries,"  the  Allies  would  "give  Po- 
land full  assistance."  "These  pe  prave 
'orts."  Yet,  though  the  Reds  are  with- 
in 75  miles  of  Warsaw,  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  Allied  troop  movements;  merely 
the  suggestion  of  a  possible  ultimatum. 
Moreover,  Germany  is  in  none  too  toward 
a  mood  since  the  Spa  Conference;  and 
it  is  not  wise  to  discount  the  possibility 
of  a  Bolshevist  stampede  in  Germany, 
now  in  actual  contact  with  the  real  Red 
thing.  There  are  one  million  armed  men 
to-day  in  Germany,  by  admission  of  the 
German  Chief  of  Staff ;  and  there  are  two 
million  magazine  rifles  unaccounted  for. 

GREECE :  Greece  is  reported  un- 
willing to  sign  the  Turkish  treaty  be- 
cause that  document  assigns  the  Dode- 
canese to  Italy,  whereas  by  a  gentleman's 
agreement  between  Nitti  and  Tittoni 
Italy  was  to  relinquish  the  Dodecanese 
to  Greece  in  return  for  certain  conces- 
sions in  Albania  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
agreement  is  not  on  record  and  Giolitti 
refuses  to  recognize  it.  Italy  has  been 
disappointed  of  the  hopes  regarding 
Albania  which  (with  Greece's  approval) 
she  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  Nitti- 
Tittoni  agreement.  Adrianople  has  been 
captured,  along  with  its  Are-eating  com- 
mandant, Colonel  Jafar  Tayar;  the  cam- 
paign of  Eastern  Thrace  may  be  con- 
sidered ended. 

SYRIA:  The  Emir  Feisal  is  no 
longer  King  of  Syria.  General  Gouraud 
has  so  proclaimed,  in  addition  advising 
the  Emir  to  leave  the  country.  A  battle 
was  fought  with  Feisal's  troops  on  July 
22,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  ground 
for  belief  that  hostile  action  of  his 
troops  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
Feisal.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Syrians  were  badly  beaten,  Gouraud's 
forces  are  in  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and 
that  general  has  formed  a  new  ministry 
which  accepts  the  French  mandate.  It 
is  thought  the  Emir  Said  will  be  made 
King  of  Syria  by  the  French.  So  goes 
glimmering  Feisal's  dream  of  Arabistan. 
One  can  not  but  regret  a  little  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  did  splendid  work  for  the 
Allied  cause.  Let  us  hope  he  will  not 
join  the  Pan-Islam  movement. 

ARMENIA:  It  was  generally  ap- 
prehended that  Caucasus  Armenia,  aban- 
doned of  the  Allies,  would  turn  Bolshe- 
vik; but  these  hapless  people  rejected  a 
Bolshevik  ultimatum  the  other  day  and 
have  elected  to  fight  on.  The  country 
is  in  consequence  being  invaded  by  Bol- 
sheviks. It  seems  incredible  that  it 
should  be  able  to  make  good  its  defense. 

ALBANIA:  We  are  assured  that 
Italy  is  to  chuck  the  Albanian  adventure. 


She  will  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Albania.  Perhaps  she  will  occupy  the 
Island  of  Sasseno,  to  insure  against  use 
of  Avlona  as  a  base  for  operations 
against  Italy.  The  Albanians  are  of  the 
ancient  "Mediterranean"  stock,  war- 
ranted almost  pure.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  free  Albanians  will  enact  strict 
immigration  laws. 

IRELAND:  Seventeen  dead  in  Bel- 
fast, seven  in  Limerick,  military  lorries 
held  up,  soldiers  murdered  from  ambush, 
lootings,  burnings:  unfortunately  now- 
adays the  usual  thing.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
announces  that  he  will  discuss  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Sinn  Feiners,  will  grant 
almost  anything  except  independence  or 
coercion  of  Ulster.  The  Sinn  Fein  lead- 
ers will  not  relax  a  jot  from  their  un- 
compromising attitude.  British  Labor 
gets  small  thanks  for  its  interference  on 
behalf  of  Ireland. 

JAPAN :  It  is  reported  that  our 
State  Department  has  made  some  kind 
of  inquiry  of  Japan  or  has  made  some 
kind  of  statement  of  American  views 
concerning  Japanese  recent  occupation 
of  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin  Island 
and  continued  occupation  of  certain  parts 
of  Siberia;  and  that  a  Japanese  reply  is 
being  framed:  all  very  friendly.  If  such 
a  correspondence  is  in  train,  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  reply  may  readily  be 
guessed.  Sakhalin  is  being  held  pending 
a  settlement  for  the  atrocity  of  Niko- 
laievsk.  But  on  whom  satisfaction  is  to 
be  levied  does  not  clearly  appear.  As  to 
Siberia,  the  arguments  have  an  ancient, 
if  not  a  fish-like  smell.  Discussion  of 
Japanese  actions  and  intentions  with  ref- 
erence to  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  must  go  over  to  another  is- 
sue. Will  or  will  not  Japan  evacuate 
Transbaikalia?  If  she  does,  what  is  to 
become  of  Semenov? 

MEXICO :  Villa,  it  seems,  has  really 
surrendered.  Governor  Cantu  of  Lower 
California  is  at  outs  with  the  De  la 
Huerta  Government;  which  Government, 
we  are  told,  is  making  adequate  prepara- 
tions to  punish  him,  while  he  is  making 
heroic  arrangements  for  resistance. 

UNITED  STATES :     The  most  im- 
portant developments  of  the  week  in  the    I 
United  States  have  been: 

(1)  the  message  of  the  President  call- 
ing on  the  coal  miners  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  return  to  work,  and  promis- 
ing, in  case  of  compliance,  to  summon 
a  joint  conference  of  the  scale  commit- 
tees of  operators  and  miners  to  adjust 
inequalities,  and  the  consequent  order  is- 
sued by  the  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  directing  the 
miners  to  return  to  work;  and 

(2)  the  grant  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  of  large  increases  in  j 
freight  and  passenger  rates. 
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Completing  China's  Revolution 


SINCE  the  passing  of  the  Manchu  mon- 
archy in  1911,  China,  under  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  a  republic,  has  been 
in  the  throes  of  one  crisis  after  another. 
For  nearly  a  decade  every  conceivable 
international  and  domestic  difficulty  has 
successively  confronted  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment— one  moment  a  "financial" 
crisis,  next  a  "diplomatic"  crisis  with 
its  inevitable  train  of  foreign  demands, 
and  perennially  a  "political"  crisis  of 
more  or  less  serious  proportions  threaten 
the  Government  reigning  in  Peking  but 
by  no  means  ruling  China. 

The  panorama  of  events  in  China  be- 
gins with  the  reactionary  triumph  of 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  the  old 
Peiyang  military  party  in  1913.  The 
tacit  support  of  the  Powers  permitted  the 
ex-servant  of  the  Manchus  to  scheme  the 
establishment  of  his  own  monarchy  in 
1915,  developing  into  a  duel  between  the 
would-be  Emperor  and  Japan  over  the 
price  of  Japanese  acquiescence  to  the 
plan.  Vastly  more  important  was  the 
strength  of  the  republican  revolt  begun 
in  the  west  of  China  which  forced  Shih- 
kai  to  abandon  the  project — misled  as  to 
the  temper  of  the  Chinese  people  by 
friends  and  family  ambition.  This  in- 
terregnum of  personal  rule  was  followed 
by  a  brief  restoration  of  republicanism 
after  Yuan's  death.  Here  commenced 
anew  the  fatal  friction  between  north- 
ern conservatism,  imbued  with  monarchic 
leanings,  and  southern  republican  liberal- 
ism. The  removal  of  the  strong  hand 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  permitted  the  mili- 
tary governors — tuchuns — to  parcel  out 
China's  provinces  among  themselves  and 
establish  veritable  baronies.  The  ap- 
parent failure  of  republicanism  to  cope 
with  this  situation  provoked  the  ill-fated 
attempt  to  restore  the  Manchu  dynasty 
in  1917;  but  Chang  Hsun,  henchman  of 
the  boy-emperor  Hsuan  Tung,  had 
reckoned  without  his  northern  leaders. 
There  was  no  rallying  to  the  Manchu 
cause  and  China's  thirteen  days  of  the 
restoration  ended  in  a  second  abdication 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  details  of  plot  and  counterplot 
need  no  recounting.  The  reemergence 
of  the  republican  regime  was  followed 
by  a  definite  split  between  China's  North 
and  South.  The  salient  feature  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  southern  elements  from 
the  Peking  Government,  which  hence- 
forth was  dominated  by  the  northerners 
under  the  leadership  of  Premier  Mar- 
shal Tuan  Chi-jui  and  which  enjoyed  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  Powers.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Southwestern  Govern- 
ment appeared  at  Canton  with  five  of 
China's  richest  and  most  populous  prov- 
inces behind  it  claiming  recognition. 
"We  are  trying  to  make  China  safe  for 


democracy,"  the  venerable  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  the  former  foreign  minister  of  the 
Tuan  Cabinet  who  led  the  exodus  from 
Peking  to  Canton,  told  me  at  the  seat  of 
the  Southwestern  Government  shortly 
afterwards.  "The  northern  seizure  of 
the  government  is  the  work  of  reaction- 
aries and  militarists  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  Chinese  republic." 

During  1918,  desultory  fighting  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  up  and 
down  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  the  Missis- 
sippi of  China,  and  the  provinces  of 
Kiangsi,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  and  Szechwan 
became  the  battleground.  Nowhere  was 
there  a  decisive  success.  A  political 
equilibrium  in  which  each  of  the  rival 
military  governors  maintained  his  posi- 
tion through  alliances  with  other  aspir- 
ing tuchuns,  backed  up  by  a  checker- 
board movement  of  troops,  could  not  be 
lasting.  The  struggle  with  the  north 
soon  brought  the  Southwestern  Govern- 
ment under  the  control  of  military  lead- 
ers of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who  domi- 
nated the  Peking  administration.  The 
moderates  on  both  sides  saw  the  suicidal 
course  on  which  China  had  embarked  and 
the  first  ray  of  hope  came  when  the  uni- 
versally respected  Hsu  Shih-chang  was 
elected  President  by  the  party  in  control 
of  Peking.  This  produced  a  steadily 
growing  element  in  the  north  opposing 
the  struggle  which  was  threatening  to 
divide  China  into  two  parts  in  the  face 
of  Japanese  aggression,  and  the  opening 
of  1919  saw  a  strong  peace  movement 
launched. 

It  was  hampered  by  outside  interfer- 
ence working  to  prevent  any  such  patch- 
ing up  of  differences  between  the  two 
Chinese  parties,  and  by  an  irreconcilable 
faction  of  the  Peking  Government  which 
did  all  in  its  power  to  halt  the  peace 
moves  of  the  Presidential  party  bent  on 
treating  with  the  civilian  leaders  of  the 
Southwestern  Government.  This  brought 
the  struggle  down  to  the  early  summer 
of  this  year ;  the  two  great  parties  striv- 
ing for  supremacy  in  China  each  had 
become  divided  into  a  civil  and  a  military 
faction,  and  the  military  group  on  either 
side  wanted  to  wreck  all  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Events  forced  the  test  in  the  north. 
The  military  wing  dominating  the  Peking 
Government  fell  out  over  the  spoils  of 
office,  the  long  monopoly  of  cabinet  posi- 
tions held  by  the  Anfu  Club  being 
threatened  by  ministerial  difficulties 
springing  from  its  subservience  to  Japan. 
On  it  came  the  brunt  of  the  Students' 
Movement,  which  surged  as  a  great  patri- 
otic awakening  from  one  end  of  China 
to  the  other  when  the  Paris  Conference 
awarded  the  German  rights  in  Shantung 
to  Japan  instead  of  returning  them  to 


China.  The  pro-Japanese  leanings  of 
the  Anfu  Club's  leaders  became  fatal.  The 
erstwhile  premier  and  war  minister, 
Tuan  Chi-jui,  abetted  by  his  able  but 
tricky  lieutenant,  Hsu  Shu-cheng,  called 
"Little  Hsu"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
President,  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
rope. 

The  Chihli  faction,  rivals  of  the  Anfu 
Club  for  control  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment, had  manoeuvred  their  forces  to  en- 
circle the  capital.  Chang  Tso-lin  trum- 
peted his  intentions  of  bringing  "armed 
mediation"  to  bear  on  the  desperate  ef- 
forts Tuan  Chi-jui  and  the  Anfu  crowd 
were  making  to  prevent  a  cabinet  being 
formed  without  them.  This  goaded  the 
Anfu  into  attempting  a  coup  d'etat, 
but  their  implacable  Chihli  opponents 
brushed  aside  the  resistance  of  Tuan 
and  "Little  Hsu,"  holding  the  Anfu  and 
China's  capital  in  the  hollow  of  their 
armed  hand.  A  complete  and  far-reach- 
ing collapse  of  the  most  sinister  group 
which  has  controlled  China's  destinies 
during  the  decade  of  growing  republican- 
ism is  the  outcome. 

This  defeat  of  the  Anfu  wing  of  the 
northern  military  party  paves  the  way 
for  China's  speedy  political  rehabilita- 
tion. The  victory  of  Chang  Tso-lin  and 
his  Chihli  faction  ousts  the  Anfu  Club, 
the  Tammany  of  China,  which  looted 
the  country  at  Japan's  price  during 
the  war  while  the  Powers  looked  on. 
Ascribe  to  Chang  Tso-lin,  Wu  Pei-fu, 
Tsao  Kun,  and  their  associates  the  lowest 
of  motives,  if  you  will,  but  for  once  per- 
sonal politics,  the  bane  of  China,  have 
worked  great  good.  Summarily  put,  we 
have  a  new  alignment  in  the  Far  East. 
In  the  first  place,  the  defeat  of  the  Anfu 
Club  means  the  clearing  of  the  diplomatic 
boards,  because  it  destroys  the  partner- 
ship between  the  Tokyo  Military  Party 
and  those  of  similar  mind  manipulating 
the  Chinese  Government  at  the  behest 
of  Japan.  Secondly,  it  brings  into  the 
saddle  President  Hsu  Shih-chang's  party 
of  moderates,  backed  by  the  most  power- 
ful group  of  tuchuns.  in  China.  Thirdly, 
it  reduces  opposition  from  the  southwest 
to  a  couple  of  provincial  dictators  al- 
ready repudiated  by  the  far-seeing  ma- 
jority of  the  dissolving  Southwestern 
Government.  Fourthly,  it  means  the 
unification  of  China  on  republican  lines, 
and  the  end  of  the  system  of  personal 
rule  by  the  military  governors. 

This  solution  of  China's  difficulties  is 
a  challenge  to  the  liberal  Powers  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  the  friends  of 
the  Chinese  people.  The  stability  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  now  depends  upon  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  Consortium  to 
provide  for  China's  economic  reorganiza- 
tion and  administrative  renovation,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  Powers  to  give 
China  the  chance  to  get  on  her  feet. 

Charles  Hodges 
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The  Republic  of  Denmark 


[The  author  of  this  article  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  speak  with  authority  on  things  Danish. 
He  speaks  the  language  fluently,  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  Copenhagen,  has  lectured  all  over 
Denmark,  is  married  to  the  writer  Karen 
Ewald,  daughter  of  the  late  Carl  Ewald,  the 
Danish  poet  and  novelist,  and  his  first  book 
appeared  first  in  Danish.] 

BUT  you  will  say:  "Denmark  is  not 
a  republic." 

My  reply  is  that  Denmark  is  a  republic 
in  everything  but  name.  The  Dane  is 
Europe's  democrat.  In  Denmark,  all  men 
are  equal — and  most  women. 

The  Dane  is  a  democrat  simply  be- 
cause aristocracy,  as  aristocracy,  is  to 
him  the  thing  inconceivable.  Some  na- 
tions, like  some  people,  are  born  demo- 
cratic. Some  achieve  democracy.  Some 
have  democracy  thrust  upon  them.  The 
Dane  is  the  democrat  born. 

But  in  Denmark,  as  in  other  countries 
not  quite  so  tiny,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  democracy — the  real  and  the  false. 

I  had  nearly  said  that  the  real  demo- 
crat in  Denmark  was  the  man  who  calls 
himself  conservative,  and  the  false  the 
man  who  calls  himself  democrat.  In  this 
little  country  of  some  3,000,000,  of  whom 
700,000  are  segregated  in  the  capital,  the 
Social  Democrats  under  the  leadership  of 
Messrs.  Stauning  and  Borbjerg  (I  had 
nearly  added  "limited,"  for  the  party  is 
run  like  some  limited  companies!)  prac- 
tically dominated  the  country  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  radicals  up  to  the  recent 
elections,  when  the  socialist-radical  bloc 
suffered  a  dibdcle.  They  would  have 
completely  dominated  Denmark  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rising  of  the  Syndi- 
calists, who  have  stolen  the  Socialist 
thunder,  for  which  the  Socialists  can  not 
forgive  them.  The  hoisting  of  the  black 
flag  over  the  red  in  this  country  of  mod- 
eration and  tolerance  is  one  of  the  most 
startling,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting, factors  in  modern  Europe.  The 
Dane,  the  most  unemotional  and  com- 
fort-loving, as  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  Europeans,  has  been  stam- 
peded by  the  Syndicalists  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  cause  is  not 
so  difficult  of  understanding. 

The  fact  is  that  the  high-priests  of 
the  Danish  Social  Democrats  (nobody 
speaks  of  "Socialists"  in  Denmark),  bas- 
ing their  incantations,  as  they  have  done, 
upon  the  cast-iron  Marxian  theory  of 
the  materialist  determination  of  history, 
and  slavishly  following  German  Social 
Democracy,  have  taught  the  workers  to 
bow  to  the  god  of  materialism,  and  great 
is  his  name!  They  have  educated  them 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  god  but 
the  god  of  the  belly — led  them  to  believe 
that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish; 
that  the  object  of  life  is  a  surfeit  of 
beer,  bread,  and  'baccy,  and  the  goal  of 
the  Social  Democracy  is  maximum  wages 


and  minimum  work.  The  result  has  been 
that,  idealless  as  the  bulk  of  the  Danish 
workers  in  the  towns  have  become,  blind 
led  by  the  blind,  they  have  fallen  into 
the  materialist  ditch.  Materialism  and 
physical  force  go  hand  in  hand.  All 
spiritual  force,  all  appeal  to  the  reasoning 
powers,  is  killed  by  the  appeal  to  matter. 
So  it  is  that  the  way  has  been  uncon- 
sciously prepared  by  the  leaders  of  Dan- 
ish Social  Democracy  for  the  greedy  ac- 
ceptance of  the  syndicalist  doctrine  of 
physical  force  and  the  general  strike. 
"They  have  digged  a  pit  and  have  fallen 
into  it  themselves." 

I  have  addressed  large  audiences  of 
working  men  both  in  Copenhagen  and 
the  provinces  in  their  own  language  and 
I  know.  I  have  lived  amongst  them  for 
five  years  and  am  sure  of  my  facts. 

In  "the  Republic  of  Denmark"  pov- 
erty has  been  almost  abolished.  In  little 
Denmark  there  are,  literally,  no  poor  peo- 
ple if  one  excepts  a  tiny  minority  in  the 
capital.  Every  worker  has  four  meals 
a  day.  I  have  seen  the  masons,  enor- 
mous overfed  men,  cigar  in  mouth,  lay- 
ing their  bricks,  while  at  intervals  they 
applied  their  rubicund  faces  to  the  fam- 
ous "bajer,"  or  bottles  of  beer,  carried  up 
to  them  eight  at  a  time  by  the  apprentices, 
who  have  developed  a  surprising  agility 
in  carrying  a  bottle  neck  between  each 
finger.  Men  in  Denmark  work  when  they 
will  and  how  they  will.  As  a  rule  they 
won't!  When  I  was  in  Copenhagen  last 
year,  it  had  been  made  the  centre  of 
Bolshevist  European  propaganda.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  if  ever  the  Soviet 
state  upon  modern  Russian  lines  mate- 
rializes in  Denmark,  it  will  take  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  army  to  get  the  modern 
Danish  workman  to  work.  Literally, 
"there  will  be  nothing  doing." 

I  would  only  qualify  the  above  by  say- 
ing that  the  pioneers  of  Danish  Social 
Democracy,  whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  not,  were  men  and  women  of 
almost  fanatic  idealism,  and  that  within 
the  ranks  of  Danish  democracy  to-day 
there  is  a  tiny  left  wing  which  is  trying 
to  shift  the  materialist  stranglehold,  but 
without  success. 

When,  however,  we  leave  that  section 
of  the  Danish  people  which  appears  to 
imagine  it  has  a  cinch  on  democracy, 
and  take  the  broad  masses  of  the  mid- 
dle class  and  of  the  peasants,  one  finds 
what  one  ventures  to  think  is  a  truer  re- 
publicanism. 

It  is  the  republicanism  of  nature's 
democrat. 

Only  one  curious  point  about  the  re- 
publicanism of  the  Dane  is  that  it  holds 
enshrined  in  its  heart  a  very  sincere  af- 
fection for  the  sovereign,  if  not  for  sov- 
ereignty! King  Christian  X  is  the  most 
popular  six  and  a  half  feet  of  royal  hu- 


manity in  Europe,  where  kings  at  the 
moment  are  at  a  discount.  Everybody 
loves  him — including  the  Socialist.  If 
he  were  only  one  of  those  head-chopping 
kings,  everything  would  be  much  easier 
for  Messrs.  Stauning  and  Borbjerg.  As 
it  is,  he  is  regarded  by  the  average  Dane 
as  king  and  comrade.  Certainly  no  body 
of  Danes  are  going  to  excite  themselves 
into  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  replac- 
ing King  Christian  by  King  Commune. 
For  the  republicanism  of  the  Dane  is 
not  so  much  political  as  natural.  It  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  an  aristocratic  re- 
publicanism, a  republicanism  in  which 
the  aristocracy  of  intellectual  values  at 
least  is  recognized.  In  Denmark,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  men  and 
women  are  taken  not  at  their  blood 
value,  nor  money  value,  nor  face  value — 
but  at  their  brain  value.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  supposed  to  be  some  eight  hun- 
dred aristocrats  in  the  country,  but  no- 
body ever  sees  them  or  troubles  about 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Denmark's  is 
the  truest  democracy,  because  it  embraces 
the  aristocrat !  In  the  little  land,  no  man 
is  going  to  be  relegated  to  second  place  if 
he  can  do  anything — simply  because  he 
is  aristocrat. 

If  the  Dane  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he 
worships  intellect  rather  than  spirit;  nor 
does  he  see  that  hypertrophy  of  intellect 
inevitably  leads  to  spiritual  atrophy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  word  for 
"spirit"  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  in 
the  Danish  language,  and  the  word 
"spiritual"  is  apt  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  French  "spirituel,"  except  where  it 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  Dane 
for  "superstition." 

These  Danes  are  the  most  natural  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  Irish.  They  have  a  keen  nose 
and  a  kindly  humor  for  the  artificial  in 
the  foreigner.  They  have  the  capacity 
of  the  true  republican — to  make  the 
stranger  feel  at  home  instantly.  They 
are  polite  without  stiffness.  Not  some 
of  them— but  all.  In  Denmark  you  ad- 
dress your  chambermaid  as  "Fro'ken," 
or  "Miss."  You  are  as  scrupulous  in 
your  behavior  to  your  tailor  as  you  would 
be  to  your  king.  As  for  the  King,  who 
can  be  seen  any  afternoon  walking  down 
Bredgade  in  bowler  and  what  I  suppose 
in  the  case  of  royalty  we  may  call 
"mufti,"  he  can  be  seen  by  anybody  on 
a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  time  in 
each  week.  The  King  is  the  best  repub- 
lican of  them  all! 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
one  reason  why  the  republican  tradition 
is  so  strong  in  Denmark  is  its  intimate 
bonds  with  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  constant  thronging  between  the  great 
America  and  little  Denmark.  She  has 
given  freely  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  other  and  greater  Republic,  where 
they  take  so  high  a  standing  in  popular 
opinion,  and  in  return  she  has  imbibed 
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the  full  free  principles  of  the  American 
Constitution.  In  a  sense,  Denmark  has 
been  orientated  by  America. 

Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
traditional  freedom  of  the  Dane  and  his 
love  for  free  institutions  has  always  im- 
pelled him  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rather  than  the  Teutonic  concept  of  life. 
Entirely  unjustly,  he  had  during  the  war 
the  reputation  of  being  pro-German.  The 
fact  was  that  outside  a  tiny  coterie 
of  intellectuals,  who  have  always  been 
the  thick  and  thin  admirers  of  German 
Kultur,  and  the  Social  Democrats  who, 
shamelessly  and  in  defiance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  non-partisan  International- 
ist Social  Democracy  to  which  they  gave 
lip  service,  sided  openly  with  Germany, 
the  Danes  throughout  the  war  were 
strongly  pro-Ally,  or,  rather,  strongly 
pro-English.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  bloods  of  the  microscopic  Danish 
navy  had  at  one  time  conceived  a  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  Germany,  sim- 
ply because  she  had  shown  how  a  coun- 
try could  within  the  span  of  a  man's  life 
develop  one  of  the  most  powerful  navies 
in  the  world.  The  admiration  here  was 
professional  rather  than  personal.  And 
I  am  afraid  that  the  officers  of  the  Dan- 
ish navy,  like  some  of  those  of  the  army, 
sometimes  let  themselves  go  a  bit  in  the 
direction  of  "junkerish"  ideas.  It  is, 
however,  the  swashbuckling  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  all  the  world  over,  of 
which  one  is  here  speaking.  I  have  been 
myself  the  guest  of  messes  in  the  Danish 
army  where  I  found  the  same  republican 
traditions  that  I  found  amongst  the 
civilians  outside. 

That  Denmark  is  one  day  going  to  have 
a  world-significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  will  be  the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  disarm.  This  disarmament 
will  be  fought  strongly  by  the  pro- 
nnal  soldier  and  sailor,  but  it 
will  have  behind  it  two  factors,  in- 
finitely strong,  one  passive,  the  other 
active.  The  passive  factor  is  the  factor 
of  the  Danish  temperament,  or,  as  some 
would  express  it,  lack  of  temperament. 
The  Dane  is  not  only  Europe's  democrat. 
lie  is  also  Europe's  pacifist.  Although 
there  is  no  braver  soldier  in  Europe,  as 
he  proved  in  the  wars  against  the  Ger- 
man states  of  '48  and  '54,  he  has  a  con- 
genital hatred  of  bloodshed,  and,  deep  in 
his  heart,  hyper-civilized  as  he  is,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  soldier  which  has  its  par- 
allel only  in  that  other  land  where  the 
intellectual  facet  has  been  equally  culti- 
vated— China.  To  be  an  officer  in  the 
Danish  army  must  be  heartbreaking 
work.  The  active  factor  is  one  of  an 
uglier  aspect.  I  refer  to  the  rise  of  that 
ious  pacifism,  known  as  syndical- 
ism, of  which  we  have  spoken.  "Mili- 
taer  nsegtelse,"  or  refusal  of  military 
service,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  phe- 
nomena of  modern  Denmark,  where  the 
active  army  consists  of  only  some  80,000 


with  a  potential  strength  of  120,000  men. 
What  is  very  likely  to  happen  in  the  event 
of  Denmark  being  drawn  into  a  Euro- 
pean war  is  that  the  mass  of  her  male 
inhabitants  will  refuse  to  shoulder  rifle. 
If  Denmark  should  pioneer  in  this,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  her  neighbor 
Norway  would  follow  suit.  That  such 
an  epidemic  of  pacifism  could  easily 
spread  to  that  other  Republic,  Germany, 
is  not  impossible  in  Germany's  present 
receptive  condition.  It  is  here  that  "the 
Republic  of  Denmark"  is  likely  to  play, 
some  day,  a  part  in  the  world  which  will 
dwarf  her  contributions  to  agriculture 
and  to  science,  which  hitherto  have  made 
her  famous. 


That  we  shall  see  a  Socialist  Govern- 
ment in  power  before  many  years  in  Den- 
mark is,  I  think,  certain,  and  that  we 
shall  see  a  republic  declared  in  fact  is,  I 
think,  also  equally  assured.  The  King 
himself  has  often  spoken  of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  "an  heir  who  will  never  have 
a  throne."  And  the  Crown  Prince,  as 
I  happen  to  know,  good  "republican" 
that  he  is  and  entirely  set  upon  distin- 
guishing himself  as  a  musical  genius,  is 
more  than  relieved! 

For  "the  Republic  of  Denmark"  is  a 
republic  of  paradox. 


Shaw  Desmond 


London,  July  10 


King  Feisal  Dethroned 


AT  Spa  the  Allied  Powers  came  to- 
gether to  fix  upon  an  "equal  dis- 
tribution of  disappointments,"  as  Count 
Sforza,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
caustically  put  it.  The  French,  having 
received  a  larger  share  than  they  bar- 
gained for,  are  apparently  determined  to 
allow  no  party  to  the  Turkish  treaty,  at 
any  rate,  to  detract  from  the  promises 
which  it  holds  out  to  France.  While  the 
delegates  from  Constantinople  were  on 
their  way  to  Paris,  the  French  Sene- 
galese of  General  Gouraud  secured  in 
advance  the  full  measure  of  the  conces- 
sions which  the  treaty  those  delegates 
are  to  sign  at  Sevres  consigns  to  France. 
The  French  have  learned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Versailles  treaty  that  the 
best  methods  of  safeguarding  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Sevres  document  is  to  make 
its  provisions,  so  far  as  they  concern 
French  interests,  an  accomplished  fact 
before  the  signatures  are  attached  to  it. 

The  treaty  of  Sevres  provides  for  the 
provisional  recognition  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  as  independent  states  ad- 
vised and  assisted  by  a  mandatory.  In 
a  joint  declaration  of  November  8th, 
1918,  France  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
"to  encourage  and  assist  the  establish- 
ment of  indigenous  Governments  and 
Administrations"  in  these  two  regions. 
Far  from  wishing  to  impose  any  particu- 
lar institution  on  these  lands,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  other  care  but  "to  as- 
sure by  their  support  and  effective  aid 
the  normal  working  of  the  Governments 
and  Administrations  which  they  shall 
have  adopted  of  their  free  will."  Can 
General  Gouraud's  dethronement  and  dis- 
missal of  King  Feisal  be  reconciled  with 
this  programme? 

That  he  was  King  of  Syria  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  Arabs  is  not  subject 
to  doubt.  But  he  lost  his  claim  to  thai 
title,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  by  pre- 
venting the  mandatory  Power  from 
giving  its  support  to  his  Government 
so   as  to   assure   its   "normal  working." 


The  Arabs,  Feisal  argued  in  his  turn, 
had  not  fought  the  Turks  to  change 
masters,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  High  Commissioner  interpreted 
the  terms  of  the  mandate  detracted  from 
their  independence.  Opinions  disagree 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  Feisal  for 
the  provocation  and  defiance  offered  the 
French.  English  reports  represent  him 
as  a  moderate  nationalist  not  hostile  to 
the  French  mandate.  The  real  enemy, 
according  to  that  source,  are  the  extrem- 
ists among  his  following,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  of  Syria,  whom  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently in  hand.  The  French  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  innocence  and  loyalty  of  the 
Emir,  and  English  apologies  for  his  con- 
duct only  tend  to  strengthen  their  sus- 
picions. It  is  this  difference  between 
the  British  and  the  French  points  of  view 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble. 
Their  disagreement  in  questions  of  Near- 
Eastern  policy  threw  the  temptation  in 
Feisal's  way  to  escape  from  all  control 
through  the  rift  in  their  friendship.  In 
the  course  of  a  recent  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Bar- 
thou,  criticizing  Clemenceau's  adminis- 
tration, sneeringly  spoke  of  "Mosulism," 
meaning,  as  he  explained,  "that  kind  of 
foreign  policy  which  gives  more  than  it 
receives,  which  renounces  real  rights  to 
avoid  imaginary  dangers,  and  which, 
without  giving  us  in  Europe  the  neces- 
sary guarantees,  has  sacrificed  in  the 
Orient  our  traditional  interests."  The 
vilayet  of  Mosul  was  included  in  the 
French  sphere  of  influence  delimited  by 
the  agreement  which  Sir  Mark  Sykes 
and  M.  Georges  Picot  concluded,  on  be- 
half of  their  Governments,  in  May,  1916. 
Instead  of  abstaining  from  all  further 
transactions  and  leaving  that  accord  to 
stand  intact  until  the  time  when  it  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  in  the  Near 
East,  Clemenceau,  in  spite  of  the  op] 
tion  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  at  Lloyd 
George's  request,  ceded  Mosul  to  Great 
Britain,  "afin  de  supprimer  entre  nous 
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toute  cause  de  malentendu."  Unfortu- 
nately, as  Barthou's  speech  evinced,  the 
transaction  had  the  opposite  effect,  in- 
creasing instead  of  suppressing  misun- 
derstanding. That  speech  may  have  been 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Government,  as  the 
indignation  created  by  Barthou's  dis- 
closures made  public  opinion  in  France 
sooner  inclined  to  approve  such  drastic 
measures  as  General  Gouraud  not  long 
afterwards  resorted  to.  It  was  the  ini- 
tial move  in  the  offensive  against  Feisal. 
In  striking  a  blow  at  the  latter's  power 
in  the  Arabic  world,  France  openly  re- 
nounced that  unity  of  purpose  to  which 
she  had  pledged  herself  in  the  Anglo- 
French  declaration  of  November  8,  1918. 
That  such  was  the  actual  purport  of 
Gouraud's  ultimatum  is  evident  from  of- 
ficial statements  made  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  "France,"  Mr. 
Millerand  declared,  "will  not  interfere 
with  British  execution  of  the  mandate 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  expects  England  not 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
French  mandate  in  Syria."  And  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  while 


loyally  defending  the  French  action,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  for  Syria  had  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Allied  Powers.  This  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of 
the  joint  declaration  is  a  graver  danger 
to  European  prestige  in  the  Arabian 
world  than  the  opposition  of  Feisal  and 
his  Arabs  against  the  mandatory.  For 
that  opposition  draws  its  strength  from 
the  estrangement  between  the  Powers. 
Many  of  King  Feisal's  most  active  sup- 
porters come  from  Mesopotamia.  His 
overthrow  in  Syria  will  not  fail  to  react 
upon  the  situation  there.  To  deny  that 
England  has  any  concern  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  France  executes  her  man- 
date is  to  deny,  not  only  the  close  affinity 
between  the  two  regions  entrusted  to 
their  tutelage,  but  also  the  high  disin- 
terested purpose  for  which  they  both  ac- 
cepted responsibility  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Those  who 
perform,  in  the  words  of  the  Covenant, 
"a  sacred  trust  of  civilization"  should 
have  nothing  to  hide  from  each  other  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  common  task. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 


Correspondence 


The  President's  Psychology 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
In  spite  of  my  very  great  admiration 
of  the  ability  and  fairness  with  which 
The  Weekly  Review  has  been  conducted, 
I  feel  obliged  to  express  regret  that  you 
have  accepted  so  easily  the  myth  of  the 
hopelessly  stubborn  and  autocratic  char- 
acter of  the  President  on  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  chosen  to  rest  their  hopes. 
That  legend  has  become  an  established 
dogma,  which  puts  forth  shoots  and 
grows,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  letter  in 
your  last  number  under  the  heading  "The 
Defects  of  the  President."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  you  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  this  myth 
than  that  you  accepted  it  from  others. 
Looking  back  one  sees  that  the  basis  for 
your  present  judgments  was  laid  by  your 
brilliantly  written  editorial  of  last  year 
on  "The  Psychology  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son." 

That  article  gave  me  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  not- 
withstanding the  brilliancy  of  the  per- 
formance, the  undertaking  itself  seemed 
questionable.  It  is  of  course  true,  as 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  obligation  a 
great  man  lays  upon  his  time  is  that  of 
understanding  him.  The  way  to  under- 
stand a  man,  however,  is  not  to  set  to 
work  to  speculate  about  his  "psychology," 
but  to  consider  his  actual  words  and  acts 
in  their  relation  to  the  historical  situa- 
tion. 

In  your  subsequent  discussions  of  the 
President's  responsibility  for  the  failure 


of  the  treaty,  you  seem  to  be  more  in- 
fluenced in  your  judgments  by  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  him  you  have  completed 
and  hung  up  to  public  gaze  than  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  President's  declarations  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  interpretations  that 
would  not  weaken  nor  destroy  the  treaty, 
or  the  fact  that  after  his  first  return 
from  Europe  he  invited  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  a  conference,  and  that  sugges- 
tions made  by  them  and  by  other  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  treaty.  Moreover,  in 
repeatedly  blaming  the  President  for  not 
joining  forces  with  the  "mild  reserva- 
tionists,"  you  failed  to  mention  that  he 
was  practically  precluded  by  his  illness 
from  carrying  on  any  such  negotiations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
the  treaty  must  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  facts,  and  not  to  any  pre-existing 
theory  in  regard  to  the  President's  "psy- 
chology." And,  after  all,  is  not  the  issue 
now  whether  we  shall  stand  with  the 
Allies  for  the  treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany  ? 

J.  E.  Creighton 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  31 

Idealism  and  Responsibility 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  publishing  of  such  an  article  as 

"Idealism  and  Responsibility,"   in  your 


issue  of  July  28,  most  worthily  tends  to 
shed  light  abroad  and  to  rectify  and  dis- 
pel illusions.  The  Democratic  party  gen- 
erally will  of  course  try  to  suppress  the 
fact  of  the  Wilsonian  responsibility  for 
the  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the 
League  Covenant,  but  the  record  is  de- 
cisive on  that,  and  shows  just  what  you 
state.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson — when 
twenty-two  of  the  Senators  of  his  own 
party  were  ready  to  accept  the  reserva- 
tions and  ratify  with  those  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  resolution  of  ratification — 
prohibited  such  action  and  defeated 
their  willingness  and  purpose,  establishes 
his  responsibility  beyond  question. 

One  other  point,  I  think,  needs  more 
attention.  In  the  New  York  World  in- 
terview Mr.  Wilson  over  and  over  re- 
peated his  assertion  of  our  "obligation" 
to  do  what  we  had  bound  ourselves  to 
do ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  what  he  had  tried 
to  bind  us  to  do,  but  he  omitted  to  recog- 
nize the  indispensability  of  the  Senate's 
concurrence  to  make  the  obligation  actual 
and  complete.  That  is  a  curious  obses- 
sion or  idiosyncrasy  on  his  part. 

George  R.  Bishop 

New  York,  July  23 

Why  the  U.  S.  Should  Not 
Adopt  the  Covenant 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  common  with  all  who  advocate  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Mr. 
Reinach,  in  his  letter  appearing  in  The 
Weekly  Review  of  July  21,  entirely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  League 
of  Peace  but  a  League  of  Nations.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  League  of  Peace  to 
join,  America  will  join  it:  as  long  as 
there  is  a  League  of  Nations  to  avoid, 
America  will  avoid  it.  What  America 
wishes  is  a  League  of  Peace:  what  Eu- 
rope wishes  is  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
first  is  a  device,  machinery,  for  dimin- 
ishing, if  it  may  be  eliminating,  war: 
the  second  is  a  coalition  for  preserving 
a  status  quo.  It  seems  not  to  have 
crossed  the  attention  of  all  these  well- 
meaning  men,  who  can  not  understand 
our  stupid,  dogged,  selfish  narrowness, 
that  it  is  they  who  are  blind  and  un- 
thinking. There  is  not  one  of  them  ap- 
parently who  has  ever  read  with  any 
understanding  the  joint  product  of  Rob- 
ert Cecil  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Nothing 
can  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
"Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations"  is 
"conceived  in  terms  of  power"  (I  doubt 
if  any  of  them  so  much  as  knows  what 
that  phrase  means),  and  being  so  con- 
ceived will  work  for  war  and  against 
peace.  Two  things,  however,  they  must 
be  aware  of:  that  Robert  Cecil  thinks 
in  terms  of  power  and  so  acts  and  so 
expresses  himself,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  never  given  an  evidence  of  even  a 
primary  conception  of  any  different  pos- 
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sibility;  whence  necessarily  what  they 
have  created  is  an  engine  of  power  with 
organs  of  government  and  is  both 
adapted  for  and  intended  to  operate  by 
the  exercise  of  power.  That — being  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  conceptions 
both  of  this  Republic  and  of  its  citizens 
— we  will  have  none  of. 

Again :  With  such  amendments,  called 
reservations,  as  eliminate  the  obnoxious 
element,  America  proposes  to  adopt  the 
wretched,  ill-drawn  document  —  though 
well  knowing  that  its  crudities  will  pre- 
vent its  operating  for  good  and  thereby 
will  delay  real  progress  in  the  matter. 

Thirdly:  As  soon  as  adopted  in  its 
modified  form,  America  will  proceed  to 
labor  with  the  other  nations  to  "scrap" 
the  miserable  thing  and  substitute  a 
League  of  Peace — by  amendment  or  re- 
drawing. 

Fourth :  No  mistaken  wailings,  or  ad- 
jurations, or  denunciations,  or  other  ex- 
hibitions of  limited  mentality  by  well- 
meaning  people  will  vary  the  programme 
which  has  been  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  great  body  of  reasoning  people  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Reinach  voices  one  great  truth — 
America's  interest  is  exactly  where 
America's  duty  is.  America  knows  that 
her  interest  and  her  duty  coincide  and 
she  will  protect  the  one  by  performing 
the  other. 

Charles  Stewart  Davison 

New  York  City,  July  22 

President  Wilson  and  Union- 
ism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Unionism  is  a  doctrine  of  international 
organization.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  Eng- 
land, Achille  Loria  in  Italy,  Magelhaes 
Lima  in  Portugal,  and  the  present  writer 
in  France  are  the  founders  and  chief 
exponents  of  the  unionist  school.  It 
takes  its  clue  from  positivism.  Accord- 
ing to  the  positivist,  Auguste  Comte, 
humanity  must  both  be  known,  as 
Socrates  has  taught,  and  be  loved  as 
Jesus  Christ  teaches  us;  and  who  knows 
and  loves  humanity,  must  serve  it  by 
substituting  altruism  for  egoism.  But 
even  as  altruism  postulates  love,  and  love 
postulates  knowledge,  so,  according  to  us 
unionists,  knowledge  postulates  discus- 
sion. The  nations  must  be  persuaded  of 
the  virtue  and  the  power  of  discussion, 
and  must  be  taught  to  make  it  a  rule  of 
their  international  relations,  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  the  obligatory 
conference. 

The  unionist  school  differs  from  the 
federalist  school  in  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  latter,  found  its  theory  on  the 
submission  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
a  central  power.  The  federalist  theory 
has  its  adherents  among  the  radical  and 
socialist  groups,  the  Free  Masons,  the 
Ligue  des  Droits  de  l'Homme,  and  writ- 


ers of  talent  such  as  Jean  Hennessy, 
Charles  Brun,  Maxime  Leroy,  Daniel 
Halevy,  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Andre 
Mater.  The  Federalists  have  a  great 
many  organs  of  the  Paris  press  at  their 
service,  and  a  special  review,  La  Societe 
des  Nations,  under  the  editorship  of  M. 
Paul  Otlet. 

To  which  of  these  two  schools  does 
Mr.  Wilson  belong?  There  was  nothing 
in  his  public  utterances,  before  his  ar- 
rival in  Europe,  to  indicate  in  what  man- 
ner he  meant  to  realize  in  practice  the 
two  principles  of  international  morality 
he  had  formulated,  these  being  the  right 
of  national  self-determination,  and  the 
nations'  duty  to  guarantee  one  another's 
territory  and  independence.  But  shortly 
after  he  set  foot  on  British  soil,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  Manchester  on  De- 
cember 30,  1918,  he  alluded,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  principle  of  application,  the 
International  Conference,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  convert  to  unionism.  In 
that  speech  the  very  foundation  of  the 
unionist  doctrine  was  approved,  adopted, 
and  brilliantly  expressed  by  the  man  who, 
at  that  moment,  played  the  first  role  in 
the  greatest  tragedy  which  mankind  has 
yet  beheld. 

Acts  followed  words :  The  Peace  Con- 
ference, at  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
published  on  January  25,  1919,  a  resolu- 
tion of  which  the  third  article  was  worded 
as  follows :  "The  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  shall  meet  periodically  in  in- 
ternational conferences,"  and  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  Wilson  read  the  project  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  League  which 
provided  for  no  central  imperative  or- 
gan but  for  purely  deliberative  organs, 
a  plenary  assembly  and  an  executive 
council,  bound  together  by  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative organ,  a  general  secretariat. 

If  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  has  suffered  de- 
feat, it  is  not  because  his  three  princi- 
ples were  Utopian  and  incapable  of  real- 
ization; the  fault  lies  with  himself,  who 
failed  to  seize  upon  the  right  manner  of 
applying  them.  The  first  Assembly  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  that  love  of 
logic  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
French  mind,  voted  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  on  August  12,  1789, 
and  afterwards,  on  September  4,  1791, 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  regime.  In 
the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
Peace  Conference  should  have  proceeded, 
voting  first  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Nations  based  on  the  two  principles 
of  national  independence  and  reciprocal 
protection,  and  subsequently  voting  the 
organic  Constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  based  on  the  third  principle, 
which  calls  for  obligatory  and  periodical 
international  conferences.  It  is  by  hav- 
ing confused  declaration  and  constitu- 
tion, by  embodying  both  in  the  same  pact, 
the  Covenant  of  April  28,  1919,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference  have 
committed  a  capital  error,  the  origin  of 


all  the  difficulties  which,  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty  of  Versailles, 
have  vitiated  the  international  situation. 
The  opposition  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate did  not  aim  at  the  organization  of  the 
League  itself.  The  fourteen  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  not  concerned  with  the  de- 
liberative organisms  created  by  the 
Covenant,  but  exclusively  with  articles 
that  should  never  have  appeared  in  a 
Constitution,  such  as  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
acceptance  of  mandates,  the  registration 
of  treaties,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  com- 
mercial agreements,  labor  conditions,  all 
questions  which  should  have  been  re- 
served for  the  plenary  assembly  to  ex- 
amine and  solve,  together  with  a  great 
many  other  problems  of  the  same  cate- 
gory which  other  nations,  such  as  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
states,  will  doubtless  bring  up  for 
discussion. 

The  task,  in  other  words,  to  which  the 
Peace  Conference  should  have  been  called 
was  not  precipitately  to  settle  all  the 
quarrels  and  discords  then  pending,  but 
to  create  the  organism  to  which  was  to 
be  entrusted  the  office  of  settling  them 
in  due  order.  Humanity  had  to  be  in- 
spired with  full  confidence  in  that  or- 
ganism by  seeing  its  usefulness  demon- 
strated as  a  means  of  substituting 
habitual  discussion  for  habitual  interne- 
cine war.  To  have  made  that  demonstra- 
tion impossible  by  burdening  the  League's 
Constitution  with  executive  power  is 
Mr.  Wilson's  unpardonable  error  which 
threatens  to  destroy  his  entire  work,  or 
at  least  to  retard  for  a  long  time  to  come 
its  successful  realization. 

Paris,  August  1        Antoine  PetiT 

Buses  and  Busses 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

In  your  issue  of  July  28  I  came  upon 
something  that  delighted  my  soul — 
namely,  to  wit,  "busses,"  line  35,  page  86, 
in  "London  as  it  Is."  I  just  love  those 
green  oases  in  the  desert  of  subways, 
elevators,  and  trolleys,  in  New  York  as 
it  is,  but  I  don't  one  bit  love  to  ride  in 
bew-ses.  Many  a  tilt  have  I  had  with 
various  persons  as  to  the  proper  spelling 
of  that  plural  of  bus,  and  only  now  am  I 
justified  in  my  contention  that  the  "s" 
should  be  doubled. 

I  can't  find  the  plural  in  any  diction- 
ary, but  busses  I  am  sure  it  is,  and  I 
surely  do  detest  those  little  wayside  re- 
marks put  up  by  learned  New  York: 

"Buses  stop  here  on  signal."  It 
abuses  my  sense  of  orthography  every 
time,  and  I  really  would  almost  like  to 
give  the  author  of  "London  as  it  Is"  an- 
other kind  of  busses  for  spelling  it  right ! 

W.  B.  Blake 

Tenafly,  N.  J.,  July  30 
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Book  Reviews 

Explaining  Freud 

Psycho-analysis:  Its  History,  Theory,  and 
Practice.  By  Andre  Tridon.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 

DR.  TRIDON  has  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  in  brief  compass 
a  survey  of  the  large  bearings  upon  the 
affairs  of  mind,  normal  and  abnormal, 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  psycho- 
analysis. But  this  is  not  the  long  awaited 
and  still  awaited  book  which  will  give 
the  intelligent  and  critical  public  some 
satisfactory  account  of  the  animus  and 
the  technique  and  the  background  of  the 
Freudian  system.  The  type  and  temper 
of  what  is  wanted  is  indicated  by  Dr. 
Holt's  "The  Freudian  Wish,"  which 
however  concerns  itself  with  but  one 
small  alcove  of  the  mental  structure.  Dr. 
Tridon  tells  us  far  too  much  of  the 
several  schisms  and  divergences  of  Freud 
and  his  followers,  who  have  become  so 
largely  founders  of  little  psycho-analytic 
theatres  of  their  own.  It  has  been  said 
that  every  little  theatre  has  a  meaning 
of  its  own.  Apparently  the  psycho- 
analytic theatre  has  but  one  plot  and  one 
meaning — sex.  And  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  dramatic  public  is  get- 
ting tired  of  the  monotony.  Doubtless 
the  frank  Freudian  treatment  would  be 
ruled  out  by  the  dramatic  censor;  but 
frankness  is  the  clue  to  the  Freudian 
cult.  It  is  the  central  tenet  of  psycho- 
analysis that  a  more  individual  Dame 
Grundy  over-suppresses  the  natural  im- 
pulses and  causes  endless  cases  of 
neurotic  trouble;  which  is  true  with  lim- 
itations; and  it  is  the  ignoring  of  the 
limitations  that  to  many  by  no  means 
prudish  minds  makes  the  Freudians  seem 
themselves  as  abnormal  as  their  patients. 
Particularly  the  incest  themes  and  the 
sex-symbolism  are  pursued  not  wisely 
but  too  assiduously. 

In  many  respects  the  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy is  an  important  contribution,  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  in  recent 
psychological  literature,  but  a  discovery 
made  by  the  wrong  men  and  attracting 
unsuitable  advocates  and  subjects.  It 
would  make  no  difference  who  discovered 
the  X-ray  or  the  wireless;  the  person- 
ality of  the  propounder  of  so  personal  a 
system  of  interpretation  of  motives  and 
incidents  and  failings  as  appears  in  the 
Freudian  system  determines  quite  con- 
siderably the  application  and  the  value 
of  the  discovery. 

This  refers  not  merely  to  the  medical 
practice,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
central  interests,  and  decides  how  far  the 
cure  really  benefits  or  accentuates  the 
difficulty.  It  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Freudian  conceptions  find 
their  way  into  the  thought-habits  of  the 
psychologically  minded;   for  psychology 


has  become  one  of  the  master-keys  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  problems,  and 
is  destined  permanently  to  retain  this 
pivotal  position.  There  is  first  the 
Freudian  interpretation  of  human  mo- 
tives and  the  mechanisms  of  their  ex- 
pression. This  is  the  field  of  the  great 
urges;  the  sex  urge  and  the  ego  urge, 
as  Dr.  Tridon  states  them.  There  is  the 
question  of  the  neuroses :  how  far  are  they 
due  to  unsatisfied  desires  and  perverted 
instincts?  There  is  the  problem  of  the 
subconscious  and  the  mode  by  which  in 
dreams,  in  lapses  of  speech  or  act,  in 
wayward  outbreaks,  and  double-life  out- 
lets, it  finds  an  escape  or  an  escapade. 
Wit,  art,  literature,  feminism,  crime  are 
all  capable  of  a  Freudian  interpretation; 
and  most  particularly  the  great  primi- 
tive expression  of  myth  by  which  the 
racial  mind  reveals  its  Freudian  affilia- 
tions. Education  and  ethics  must  pass 
the  Freudian  test  before  they  receive 
the  modern  sanction.  It  is  indeed  a 
mighty  theme  and  one  worthy  of  a  master 
mind. 

At  the  moment  the  individual  inter- 
ests of  the  contributors  to  the  psycho- 
analytic movement  are  too  prominent. 
They  must  be  fused  in  a  larger  unit,  with 
a  truer  perspective,  before  the  popular 
Freudian  handbook  will  be  achieved. 
Large  chapters  must  become  small  and 
small  ones  large;  and  the  plan  of  the 
whole  decidedly  altered  before  anything 
more  than  a  guide-book  to  the  charted 
routes  shall  result.  Such  is  ever  the 
course  of  exploration  in  dark  continents 
of  earth  or  mind.  The  moot  question 
remains :  What  shall  be  our  attitude  to 
the  claims  of  realism  and  romanticism? 
"Romance  is  unethical.  By  covering  the 
abyss  with  flowers,  by  refusing  to  place 
red  lights  on  obstructions  at  night,  it 
causes  infinite  waste  of  mental  and 
physical  material.  Reality,  well  under- 
stood, with  its  infinite  possibilities, 
would  be  a  beneficial  substitute  for  ro- 
mance. If  people  realized  the  thrilling 
possibilities  of  chemistry  or  engineering, 
they  could  derive  the  same  mental  stimu- 
lation which  romance,  based  on  igno- 
rance, gives  them  now."  An  amazingly 
un-Freudian  conclusion,  since  the  sex  mo- 
tive is  accorded  a  unique  position  from 
the  first  act  to  the  last,  from  prologue  to 
epilogue.  Also  an  unpsychological  one, 
since  a  mind  without  a  tolerance  for  ro- 
mance would  be  as  handicapped  as  a  ma- 
turity without  a  childhood.  Surveys  of 
psycho-analysis  serve  their  day  and  gen- 
eration; but  they  will  not  attain  their 
power  to  direct  the  constructive  think- 
ing of  the  future  generations,  until  the 
psycho-analysts  become  men  of  broader 
insight  and  more  philosophical  grasp. 
The  technique  of  the  practitioner  must 
itself  be  sublimated  before  it  finds  it- 
self transformed  into  the  skill  of  the 
interpreter. 


More  Portraiture  With 
Warts 

All  and  Sundry.     By  E.  T.  Raymond.     New 
York :     Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

IT  would  seem  almost  impossible  for 
Mr.  Raymond  to  repeat  the  success 
of  his  "Uncensored  Celebrities,"  that 
"malicious  Debrett,"  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, but  his  second  volume  of  char- 
acter sketches  is  a  worthy  companion  of 
his  first.  The  attempt  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  the  essence  and  import  of 
some  thirty  diverse  personalities — royal- 
ties, journalists,  dukes,  novelists,  clerics, 
and  Labor  leaders — is  certainly  ambi- 
tious. No  one  will  maintain  that  the 
portraits  are  all  equally  successful,  that 
all  are  speaking  likenesses — in  very  few 
cases  will  the  sitters  be  entirely  pleased, 
or  invite  their  friends  to  the  exhibition. 
Like  crusty  Christopher,  Mr.  Raymond 
mingles  blame  and  praise,  in  varying 
proportions.  His  usual  formula  is  a 
spoonful  of  honey  to  a  cask  of  tar;  but 
for  some  few  of  his  subjects,  such  as 
Frank  Brangwyn,  he  has  nothing  but 
commendation. 

Americans  will  probably  turn  first  to 
the  characterization  of  President  Wilson. 
It  is  typical  of  Mr.  Raymond's  method. 
To  him  the  President  is  Zeus  on  Olym- 
pus, the  remote  but  conscientious  guar- 
dian of  mankind,  profoundly  impressive 
in  the  distance,  but  losing  something  of 
his  impressiveness  when  he  condescends 
to  mix  with  mortals  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  combats  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  was  the  "eloquent  prophet  of  a  new 
international  dispensation,"  the  "spiritual 
munition-maker  for  the  Allies." 

It  was  his  natural  no  less  than  his  splendid 
part  to  hold  up  in  a  world  gone  mad  and  law- 
less the  sacred  Labarum  of  the  legality  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  .  .  .  He  may  have 
seemed  to  some  a  thought  too  liberal.  He 
may  have  appeared  occasionally  to  approach  too 
nearly  for  weak  man  that  superhuman  toler- 
ance which  looks  as  kindly  on  the  appetite  of 
the  wolf  as  on  the  innocence  of  the  lamb. 

In  short,  the  President  has  been  too 
much  the  Olympian.  He  possesses  many 
excellent  qualities,  but  is  still  not  quite 
human,  because  he  lacks  that  mysterious 
force  which  fuses  his  excellent  qualities 
into  a  living  whole.  He  seems  unable  to 
inspire  personal  loyalty.  He  can  make 
enemies,  but  not  friends,  forming  in  this 
respect  a  notable  contrast  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  such 
names  as  Lord  Sydenham  of  Combe,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Oliver,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  are 
names  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Raymond 
fits  them  with  quite  definite  bodies,  souls, 
and  careers,  thus  making  these  nobodies 
alive  for  all  who  are  curious  in  British 
politics.  Brother  journalists  fare  ill  at 
his  hands.  The  identification  of  "Tay 
Pay"  O'Connor  with  Thackeray's  Jack 
Finucane,    the    description    of    Harold 
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Begbie's  as  the  Castile  soap  style  of  writ- 
ing, are  as  apt  as  they  are  cruel. 

With  bigger  men  such  as  Belloc  and 
Chesterton,  Mr.  Raymond  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful. Such  appraisals  are  bound  to 
be  partial  and  inadequate.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  Kipling  suffers  from  the  cus- 
tomary ignorance  which  adverse  critics 
display  of  his  works,  and  the  curious 
error  of  attributing  to  the  most  objective 
of  modern  poets  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  his  characters,  as  if  Brown- 
ing were  one  and  the  same  as  Mr.  Sludge, 
or  Count  Guido  Franceschini. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  pages 
of  "All  and  Sundry"  are  those  dealing 
with  the  British  Labor  leaders.    Think- 
ing men  everywhere  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  lies  behind  the  "unrest" 
in  the  home  of  trades-unionism.     John 
Burns   may   be   dismissed   briefly   as   a 
spent  force,  an  extinct  volcano.    Once  in 
office,    the   strenuous   champion    of   the 
"toilers"  became  enamored  of  the  sweets 
and  trappings  of  his  place.    His  resigna- 
tion on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  a 
most  inconsistent  blunder;  and  his  re- 
turn to  the  Labor  party  carries  with  it 
little  promise  for  the  future.    Clynes,  the 
Irish  "piecer,"  who  became  Food  Con- 
troller, is  singled  out  for  high  praise, 
"He  has,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  his   Labor  colleagues,   displayed  the 
essential    qualities    of    statesmanship — 
courage,  balance,  vision,  and  a  capacity 
for  non-committal  cooperation  with  peo- 
ple who  may  be  the  opponents  of  to- 
morrow."     Robert    Smillie,    "with    his 
taciturnity  and  consistency,  is  mysteri- 
ous and  sinister.    He  has  been  known  to 
do  things;  it  is  felt,  tremendously,  that 
he  might  begin  to  do  things  on  a  very 
large  scale.    When  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdon- 
ald  spoke  of  revolution,  people  yawned; 
they  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than  the 
republicanism  of  a  young  duke;  the  as- 
sured position  of  Mr.  Macdonald  seemed 
so    incompatible    with    bloodthirstiness. 
But  of  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  all  things  are 
considered    possible.      He   may    develop 
into   an   English   Lenin." 

The  danger  to  Labor,  as  Mr.  Raymond 
sees  it,  is  that  the  people  can  only  ex- 
press themselves  through  leaders  of 
ability;  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a  leader  important,  he  is  worth 
buying,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  buy 
him.  "The  demagogue  who  goes  over 
to  the  patricians  is  a  figure  of  every 
age.^and  is  by  no  means  unknown  to- 
day." The  representatives  of  British 
Labor  have  so  far  shown  a  high  degree 
of  integrity.  When  Labor  produces  a 
man  of  real  genius,  instead  of  mediocri- 
ties, as  at  present,  he  will  probably  be 
driven  into  the  opposite  camp  by  his  own 
comrades.  On  the  general  subject,  Mr. 
Raymond  has  some  wise  words : 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  Labour 
should  accumulate  experience  and  throw  up 
talent.     No   sensible   man    "fears"    Labour    in 


the  sense  of  wishing  to  exclude  it  from  its 
due  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  nation  has  need  of  all  the  ability  and 
honesty  it  can  command,  and  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  undesirable  that  a  very  inclusive 
electorate  should  go  with  a  very  exclusive 
cabinet.  What  really  is  to  be  feared  is  the 
full  development  of  the  voting  strength  of 
Labour  without  any  proportionate  advance  in 
the  statesmanship  of  its  leaders.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  much  hope  of  increased 
stature  while  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour  con- 
tinues to  show  jealousy  of  any  superiority 
within  its  own  body. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


'We  Recommend" 

Sheepskins  and  Grey  Russet.    By  E.  Temple 

Thurston.    Illustrated  by  fimile  Verpilleux. 

New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Young    Physician.     By   Francis    Brett 

Young.     New  York:     E.   P.   Dutton  and 

Company. 

rpHE   two  books  here  bracketed  have 
■*■    nothing    whatever    in    common    ex- 
cept  that   one   reader  liked   them   both 
and  wishes  to  pass  on  his  impression. 
This  is  just  as  well,  since  "Sheepskins 
and  Grey  Russet"  could  not  comfortably 
be  squeezed  into  any  familiar  pigeonhole. 
It   is   neither   a   novel   nor   a   book   of 
sketches,  but  something  betwixt  and  be- 
tween, like  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley"  or 
the  "Autocrat"  of  either  table,  or  "The 
Bonnie   Briar-Bush"  or   "Prue  and   I." 
Still,  it  tells  a  plain  enough  story  about 
two   quaint   and   lovable   people,    Cruik- 
shank    and   his    Bellwattle,    or    at    least 
about    an    illumining    episode    in    their 
united  and  innocently  adventurous  career. 
Mr.   Thurston  can  turn  on  the  tap  of 
popular  sentimentality  as  liberally  as  the 
next  man;  or  we  may  more  generously 
attribute  to  him  a  genuine  fellow-feeling 
with  the  mob's  fond  heart.     There  are 
always   individuals  who   really   feel   the 
way  the  crowd  agrees  to  feel. 

The    weakness    about    this    writer's 
more  pretentious  novels  is  always  their 
patent  artificiality  of  plot.    The  more  he 
plots  the  more  he  gives  himself  away. 
The  charm  of  the  present  book  lies  not 
a  little  in  its  slightness  and  unobtrusive- 
ness  as  a  story.     The  thread  is  there,  a 
tale  is  told;  but  with  great  economy  of 
motion,  almost  as  if  by  inadvertence.  We 
have  enough  and  not  too  much  of  the 
pleasant  and  just  not  ridiculous  Cruik- 
shanks,  as  house-holders,  country-dwell- 
ers, and  connubial  twain.     For  the  rest, 
the  book  is  a  sort  of  back-to-the-land 
comedy;  with  such  ameliorations  for  the 
back-to-the-landers  as  plenty  of  money,  a 
big  English  estate  to  work  with,  and  no 
real  need  of  making  ends  meet.     What 
"David    Grayson"    did    for    us    a    trifle 
unctuously,   Mr.   Thurston   does   with   a 
twinkle.     There  is  nothing  high-priestly 
about  him  in  his  present  mood;  indeed, 
he  often  sidles  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
vulgarity,  to  withdraw  in  the  nick,  with 
a  quiet  chuckle;  or  refuses  to  withdraw 


and  dares  us  to  leave  him.  .  .  .  The 
decorations  of  Emile  Verpilleux  add  quite 
as  much  to  the  charm  of  the  volume  as 
Thomas  Fogarty's  have  given  to  the 
chronicles  of  "David  Grayson." 

There  is  nothing  playful  about  "The 
Young  Physician,"  a  sober  and  at  times 
almost  stodgy  narrative  of,  so  to  speak, 
one  young  man's   voyage  out.     We  as 
little  doubt  its  close  relation  to  fact  (that 
is,  to  the  author's  experience)  as  we  did 
of  Mr.  Beresford's  "Jacob  Stahl,"  a  work 
which   this   narrative   resembles   in    its 
quiet    and    thoroughgoing    manner    of 
progress.    Edwin  Ingleby  is  one  of  those 
lower-muddle  class  youths   upon  whose 
process    of    "bettering"    themselves    so 
much  of  current  British  fiction  expects 
us  to  hang.    The  pathos  and  the  handicap 
of   inferior  birth   are   still   matters   of 
major  account  in  Georgian  England.  Ed- 
win is  to  be  sniffed  at  by  the  squirelings 
of  his  "school  for  young  gentlemen"  be- 
cause his  father  is  only  a  chemist.  Edwin 
has  a  young  mother  with  a  temperament. 
He  takes  to  music  and  poetry;   is  con- 
soled for  his  father's  trade  by   Keats. 
He   resists   the   foul-mindedness   of  his 
schoolmate  Griffin,  and  is  rescued  from 
the  mischievous  suspicions  of  a  prurient 
Master  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
ends  his  gentleman's  schooling.    Ingleby 
the  chemist,  a  self-made  man,  has  aspired 
to  be  a  physician.    He  can  not  afford  for 
Edwin  the  Oxford  of  his  dream  and  per- 
suades him  to  accept  the  dingy  substitute 
of  North  Bromwich  medical  school.    The 
latter  half  of  the  book  takes  us  in  detail 
through  the  boy's  experiences  as  a  medi- 
cal student  and  during  a  squalid  appren- 
ticeship.   We  share  with  him  the  ardors 
and    the    creeping    disappointments    of 
youth.    We  part  with  him  at  the  moment 
of  his  emergence  from  the  medical  school 
as   a   "qualified    physician."      That   also 
chances  to  be  the  moment  of  what  seems 
to  him  a  final  disillusion;  when  his  vision 
of  pure  love  has   fallen  about  him   in 
soiled  confusion.    Seeking  escape,  he  gets 
a  post  as  doctor  on  a  ship  China-bound 
from  Liverpool,  and  out  of  all  the  sur- 
face realism  of  the  narrative  we  pass 
at  the  last  into  a  mood  which  envisions 
,the  deeper  reality  stored  up  for  man  in 
open  and  secret  places  of  this  mysterious 
world : 

In  a  wintry  evening  he  crossed  the  Mersey 
ferry.  A  salt  wind  from  the  west  boomed  up 
the  channel.  Edwin,  in  the  bows,  felt  his  face 
drenched  with  spray.  "It's  clean,"  he  thought. 
"It  will  make  me  cleaner.  That's  what  I  need. 
I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  feel  anything  again, 
until  I'm  washed  clean.  I'm  old  ...  .  old 
and  numb.  I've  lost  my  sense  of  enjoyment. 
I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  come  back  to  me!" 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  salt  breeze,  some 
words  of  Traherne,  his  mother's  countryman, 
came  into  his  mind.  "You  shall  never  enjoy 
this  world  aright  till  the  sea  itself  floweth  in 
your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with  the  heavens 
and  crowned  with  the  stars."  .  .  .  Per- 
haps they  were  true.    He  wondered. 

H.   W.    BOYNTON 
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The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

THE  woodcuts  in  Bewick's  "History  of 
British  Birds"  have  a  character  of 
their  own.  The  line  work  is  uncompro- 
mising; firm  and  bold,  relentlessly  hos- 
tile to  bad  drawing,  deftly  accomplish- 
ing the  finer  effects  without  loss  of  char- 
acter. To  the  modern  eye  they  come 
with  infinite  relief  after  the  procession 
of  pasty  half-tones  which  slouches 
through  the  pages  of  modern  books  and 
magazines — it  is  like  paddling  through 
miles  of  slush  and  finding  at  last  dry 
ground  under  foot.  They  leave  one  with 
a  strong  sense  of  the  individuality  of 
the  subjects;  you  have  the  feeling  that 
if  you  were  to  see  that  particular  chaf- 
finch or  cuckoo  you  would  know  it  from 
others.  There  are  little  human  touches 
— the  farmer  leaning  on  his  gate  with 
his  pipe  and  pewter,  the  old  woman  who 
finds  her  spring  roiled  by  the  geese — 
that  dwell  in  the  imagination  with 
inimitable  vitality.  There  are  little 
vignettes — a  cottage  in  the  snow,  a  low- 
arched  stone  bridge — that  in  spite  of 
bleakness  stand  in  the  air  of  romance, 
for  you  feel  that  you  will  find  them 
sometime  in  a  dream. 

A  writer  on  natural  history  to-day  who 
uses  these  cuts  to  illustrate  his  work  is 
a  bold  man.  His  name  is  W.  H.  Hud- 
son, and  one  need  not  praise  his  "Ad- 
ventures Among  Birds"   (Dutton)   more 
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than  to  say  that  it  does  not  suffer  by 
contrast  with  the  Bewick  woodcuts,  for 
its  character  is  as  firm  as  their  own, 
and  in  harmony  with  theirs.  He  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
individuality  of  his  subjects;  to  him 
they  have  an  individuality  they  can  not 
have  to  one  in  whose  eyes  a  bird  is 
a  bird  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
passages  in  this  book  which  should  have 
the  widest  circulation,  especially  in  the 
schools,  for  they  will  make  ready  con- 
verts to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
working  for  the  preservation  of  our  bird 
life.  Such  workers  will  find  room  for 
hope  in  the  marked  change  he  notes  for 
the  better  in  the  regard  for  birds  on  the 
part  of  English  children.  One  feels  the 
same  sort  of  change  in  this  country,  and 
attributes  it  to  the  same  source,  the  study 
of  nature  in  general  and  birds  in  par- 
ticular in  public  and  private  schools. 
But  much  of  it  is  due  to  writers  like  Mr. 
Hudson  who  make  bird  knowledge  into 
the  best  of  reading  and  spread  its  joy 
in  widest  commonalty. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Chesterton  are  of 
two  sorts:  those  who  read  for  the  Ches- 
tertonian  wisdom,  and  those  who  read 
for  the  Chestertonic  tonic.  The  ones 
take  him  half  seriously;  the  others  half 
playfully.  They  come  out  much  the  same. 
Mr.  Chesterton  needs  a  theme  mainly  to 
play  his  variations;  also  as  something  to 
approach  from  many  angles,  the  more 
the  merrier.  In  his  "Superstitions  of 
Divorce"  (John  Lane)  the  defense  of 
marriage  as  an  inviolable  institution  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  that  it  is  freely 
entered  upon  and  thus  carries  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  vow,  while  it  is  compared  in  the 
rigidity  of  its  loyalty  to  the  nation  into 
which  one  is  born  without  choice  but 
accepts  unreservedly.  He  objects  to  giv- 
ing or  lending  the  respectability  of  a 
legal  status  to  a  violation  of  a  code  of 
such  unquestioned  tradition  that  upon  it 
depend  the  integrity  of  the  family  and 
the  security  of  the  race.  That  is  quite 
enough  of  a  theme  to  weave  in  and  out  in 
measures  of  paradox  and  epigram,  grace- 
ful gestures,  and  varied  refrains. 

No  one  questions  that  the  looser  views 
of  divorce  have  become  a  social  evil,  and 
that  its  advocates  often  present  a  smart 
air  or  progressiveness  which  is  offensive 
to  others  besides  Mr.  Chesterton.  Nor 
do  they  avoid  the  sentimentality  which 
they  disdain.  "They  regard  their  story 
when  it  ends  in  a  divorce  court  through 
as  rosy  a  mist  of  sentimentalism  as  any- 
body ever  regarded  a  story  ending  with 
wedding  bells.  Such  a  reformer  is  quite 
sure  that  when  once  the  prince  and 
princess  are  divorced,  they  will  live  hap- 
pily ever  after.  I  enjoy  romance,  but  I 
like  it  to  be  rooted  in  reality;  and  any 
one  with  a  touch  of  reality  knows  that 
nine  couples  out  of  ten,  when  they  are 
divorced,  are  left  in  an  exceedingly  dif- 


ferent state."  But  it  is  just  the  case  of 
the  tenth  couple  that  has  aroused  the 
sympathy  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  law- 
makers as  well  as  of  the  law-breakers, 
no  doubt. 

"0.  Henry  Memorial  Award:  Prize 
Stories,  1919:  Chosen  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Blanche  Colton  Williams."  So 
runs  the  title-page  of  Messrs.  Double- 
day,  Page,  and  Company.  A  prize  of 
$500  was  awarded  to  Miss  Margaret 
Prescott  Montague  for  her  Atlantic 
Monthly  story,  "England  to  America;" 
a  second  prize  of  $250  went  to  the  "For 
They  Know  Not  What  They  Do"  of  Mr. 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  in  the  Pictorial 
Review.  Both  of  these  stories  are  tales 
of  fraud — angelic,  next  to  impossible, 
and  supersubtle  frauds.  In  the  first, 
heartbreak  plays  the  mountebank ;  in  the 
second,  a  half-generous  adultery  turns 
out  finally  to  be  an  heroic  lie.  The  mo- 
tives of  both  are  novel  and  striking.  The 
tone  of  both  is  rather  namby-pamby. 
Miss  Montague  has  no  style ;  she  bright- 
ens or  blackens  her  pages  with  the  slang 
of  a  woman's  ultra-boyish  boy.  Mr. 
Steele  is  very  bright  in  similes ;  of  qual- 
ity, of  breed  or  caste,  in  English,  he 
knows  nothing. 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

The  United  States  in  the  World  War 
(1918-1920),  by  John  Bach  Mc- 
Master.     Appleton. 

This  is  the  second  volume,  carry- 
ing the  work  through  the  Senate's 
rejection  of  the  treaty.  A  chron- 
icle of  facts,  not  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Modern  British  Poetry,  edited  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.    Harcourt. 
A    small    anthology,    with    bio- 
graphical    notes.       Living     poets 
mainly. 

Labor   and  the   Employer,   by   Samuel 
Gompers.     Dutton. 
Comments  upon  all  phases  of  the 
labor  problem. 

Intimate   Letters   from    Petrograd,  by 
Pauline  S.  Crosley.    Dutton. 
Written  between  April,  1917,  and 
April,  1918,  by  the  wife  of  a  "tem- 
porary diplomat." 

Industry,  Emotion  and  Unrest,  by 
Edward  Thomas.  Harcourt. 
".  .  .  the  factors  which  af- 
fect the  industrial  and  social  sides 
of  modern  economic  life,"  with 
"some  suggestions  for  controlling 
them." 
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The  B.  W.  Huebsch  Company  of  New 
York  has  added  to  its  list  of  dramas  "Ten 
Plays"  by  David  Pinski,  translated  by 
Isaac  Goldberg  from  the  Yiddish  orig- 
inals into  a  not  very  flexible  or  idiomatic 
English.  The  plays  are  in  one  act  and 
are  mostly  parables.  The  type,  however, 
is  a  little  peculiar.  In  parables  like  the 
Prodigal  Son,  while  the  secondary  inter- 
est is  universal  and  rational,  the  primary 
interest  is  individual  and  suspensive.  In 
Mr.  Pinski's  plays  even  the  primary  in- 
terest is  concerned  with  a  group,  and  a 
group  so  faintly  individualized  that  its 
members  are  mostly  designated  by  sex 
or  age  or  occupation.  These  little  groups 
repeat,  half  in  miniature,  half  in  symbol, 
the  conditions  or  processes  of  national 
or  economic  units  in  the  great  world. 
The  shortest  of  the  ten  plays,  "Cripples," 
is  the  strongest,  dramatizing  the  origin 
of  rent,  with  paradoxical  vigor,  in  the 
persons  of  a  tattered  group  of  mendi- 
cants and  cripples.  There  is  force,  like- 
wise, in  "A  Dollar,"  in  which  the  tyranny 
of  capital  is  brought  out  with  illumina- 
tive simplicity.  Force,  indeed,  gnarled 
and  ungainly,  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Pinski's  drama  at  its  best. 

This  force,  however,  is  accompanied 
by  a  heaviness  of  tread  and  a  density  of 
fibre  which  are  prolific  of  trials  for  the 
sensitive  reader.  The  stolidity  is  evi.- 
dent,  sometimes  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
jokes,  sometimes  in  the  sheer  brutality 
of  horrors  which  tempt  the  reader  to 
divide  his  indignation  pretty  evenly  be- 
tween the  perpetrator  and  the  recorder. 
The  "Beautiful  Nun,"  for  instance,  brief 
as  it  is,  is  not  too  brief  to  find  room  for 
clownish  jests  from  dedicated  mouths  in 
its  opening,  and  to  close  with  the  ex- 
hibition on  the  stage  of  the  preliminaries 
to  the  violation  of  a  nun.  To  extreme 
and  palpable  miseries  Mr.  Pinski's  heart 
is  not  shut.  "Poland — 1919"  reveals  his 
capacity  for  compassion  and  horror;  it 
also  reveals  the  helplessness  of  his  grop- 
ing art  to  make  the  reader's  share  in 
those  emotions  other  than  momentary 
and  fragmentary. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Park's  little  book  of 
essays  entitled  the  "Bad  Results  of  Good 
Habits  and  Other  Lapses"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company)  has  apparently  reached 
its  third  edition.  Clearly  it  is  liked.  It 
is  bright,  gay,  and  logically  weak,  with 
the  useful  knack  of  arraying  a  common- 
place in  the  garb  of  a  paradox.  Mr. 
Park  decries  most  goodness  because  it  is 
uninteresting.  To  which  goodness,  if  it 
cared  to  debate  the  point  with  Mr.  Park, 
might  retort  that  it  was  not  its  vocation 
to  be  interesting,  but  to  be  useful.  He 
wants  goodness  to  be  adventurous.  He 
might  as  well  ask  a  railroad  to  be  always 
running  over  a  bridge  or  under  a  cliff- 
side.  Goodness  has  a  route — sometimes 
a  routine.  Commonly  it  becomes  inter- 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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BENJAMIN  DISRAELI 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

By  GEORGE  E.  BUCKLE  in  Succession  to  W.  E.  Monypenny 

Now  Complete  with  Volumes  V  and  VI,  1868-1881. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  its  period  is  now  complete, 
with  the  publication  of  Volumes  V  and  VI  of  the  Life  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, brilliant  and  astute  politician  that  England  ever  produced. 

The  events  of  the  last  decade  in  Russia  and  the  Far  East  have  rendered 
it  possible  to  include  in  full  the  story  of  Disraeli's  Eastern  policy,  which 
became  England's,  which  awakened  that  Imperial  consciousness  symbolized 
in  the  crowning  of  the  Empress,  and  which  has  not  yet  come  to  full  maturity. 
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interesting,  of  this  extraordinary  biography  of  England's  most  amazing 
political  genius. 

"Even  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  print  what  is 
now  disclosed.  With  the  revelation  of  the  private  letters  to  Lady  Bradford 
and  her  sister,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  correspondence  with  the  Queen, 
we  have  nothing  less  than  Disraeli  self-Boswellized." — London  Observer. 

Complete  in  Six  Vols.    Each,  $6.00 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  KITCHENER 

By  SIR  GEORGE  ARTHUR 

"Lord  Kitchener's  personality  was  so  remarkable,  his  hold  upon  public 
opinions  so  firm,  and  his  achievements  so  conspicuous,  that  this  biography 
appeals  with  tremendous  force  to  the  widest  possible  circle  of  readers." 
■ — -Morning  Post. 

Here  is  the  first  full  and  authoritative  life  story  of  the  famous  soldier 
and  administrator,  who  recruited  and  prepared  the  English  armies  for  their 
action  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Great  War. 

In  three  volumes.    Illustrated.    The  Set,  $12.50 


A  STRAIGHT  DEAL,  or  AN  ANCIENT  GRUDGE 

OWEN  WISTER'S  New  Book 

"Mr.  Wister  has  analyzed  the  Ancient  Grudge  which  many  Americans 
have  nourished  against  the  British,  the  roots  of  which  lie  far  back  in  the 
past  and  he  asks  if  the  time  has  not  come  when  we  ought  to  give  the  British 
a  straight  deal.  He  has  written  a  good  book  and  in  writing  it  he  has  done 
a  good  deed." — N.  Y.  Times.  $2.00 
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esting  only  when  it  is  tempted,  as  a 
householder  equals  the  housebreaker  in 
interest  only  when  he  faces  the  house- 
breaker, revolver  in  hand.  Good  habits, 
being  habits,  can  not  have  the  interest  of 
variety,  and  goodness,  being  conform- 
able for  the  most  part  to  an  order,  can 
not  have  the  interest  of  disorder.  It  is 
also  perfectly  true  that  the  goodness  of 
a  dull  man  will  be  a  dull  goodness  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  rain  on  a  chill 
day  will  be  a  chilly  rain;  neither  rain 
nor  goodness  is  essentially  the  worse  on 
that  account.  Mr.  Park  says  with  much 
truth  and  point:  "The  results  of  good 
habits  only  become  wholly  good  when 
those  habits  have  forgotten  themselves 
and  lost  themselves  in  personality."  Very 
true,  but  habits  as  habits  tend  to  forget 
themselves.  Habit  is  the  bridge  from 
the  conscious  to  the  unconscious  in 
virtue;  and  it  seems  ill-advised — not  to 
say  ill-natured — that  a  person  so  eager 
to  get  to  the  opposing  bank  as  Mr.  Park 
should  spend  so  many  paragraphs  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  bridge. 

Economic    Conditions 
in   Germany 

THE  international  financial  conference 
which  was  to  meet  at  Brussels  on 
July  23  has  been  postponed  to  September 
15.  Many  subjects  will  be  discussed  at 
the  conference,  but  economic  conditions 
in  Germany  will  probably  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage.  The  facts  involved 
have  been  widely  discussed  during  the 
past  two  months,  but  it  may  be  profitable 
at  this  time  to  review  very  briefly  the 
German  situation. 

Qualifying,  however,  any  economic  dis- 
cussion, there  still  remains  the  political 
and  human  fact  that  the  Allies  are  not 
yet  ready  to  meet  Germany  as  an  equal. 
The  settlement  of  economic  problems  im- 
plies the  meeting  round  the  table  of  men 
with  open  minds,  prepared  to  make  mu- 
tual concessions.  For  years  to  come, 
Germany  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  part  in  the  recent  war  in 
the  shape  of  her  inability  to  secure 
friendly  cooperation  from  the  statesmen, 
and  to  a  great  degree  from  the  business 
men,  of  the  world.  This  human  element 
in  the  problem  must  not  be  overlooked 
because  it  is  likely  to  temper  the  results 
of  the  conferences  which  will  doubtless 
be  held  during  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  two  and  two 
will  make  four  in  Germany. 

From  a  strict  economic  standpoint  it 
may  be  said  that  the  food  problem  is 
still  the  most  fundamental  in  the  Ger- 
man situation.  Other  important  elements 
are  the  breakdown  in  the  transportation 
system,  the  shortage  of  coal  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  low  productivity  of 


labor.  Of  course  the  financial  position 
of  the  Government  reflects  these  funda- 
mental domestic  conditions. 

The  transportation  system  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  Germany's  domestic  position. 
The  division  superintendent  of  a  Saxon 
railway  district  recently  described  his 
problem  in  the  following  language : 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
natural  that  the  workmen  in  the  railway  shops 
did  not  work.  They  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  and  they  talked  politics.  In 
addition,  the  railway  administrations  received 
instructions  to  employ  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  soldiers  returning  from  the  field.  These 
men  had  been  five  years  in  the  field  and  had 
forgotten  how  to  work  or  else  they  were  young 
men  who  had  been  mobilized  into  the  army 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  and  had  never  learned 
how  to  work.  These  people  first  had  to  learn 
how  to  handle  machines.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  therefore,  sank  enormously.  But 
these  young  and  inexperienced  men  were  ver 
jealous  of  the  old  experienced  workmen  and 
expressed  it  at  every  opportunity.  Above  all, 
in  order  to  hide  their  own  incapacity,  they  tried 
to  prevent  the  older  people  from  doing  so  much 
work.  If  they  noticed  a  man  who  appeared  to 
be  too  industrious  according  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  they  warned  him  and  threatened  him 
with  boycott,  and  if  this  did  not  work,  they 
played  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  him.  (His  tools 
were  stolen,  his  clothes  were  cut,  etc.)  I  did 
not  consider  all  this  very  tragic  but  hoped  that 
conditions  would  change  as  time  went  on. 
However,  peace  time  efficiency  will  not  be  ob- 
tained and  never  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  a 
standard  wage  is  paid  instead  of  piece  work 
wages.  The  standard  wage  does  not  stimulate 
the  workman  to  exert  himself.  Also  the  older 
workmen  do  not  feel  impelled  to  work  any 
harder  than  the  new  ones,  for  they  say  to  them- 
selves that  they  get  no  more  money  for  it  but 
merely  incur  the  enmity  of  their  fellow 
workers.  .   .   . 

However,  we  must  be  just  and  not  blame  the 
workmen  for  everything.  The  present  bad 
conditions  are  due  also  to  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  our  rolling  stock.  We  have  more  loco- 
motives and  freight  cars  than  in  peace  times 
(there  is  absolutely  no  lack  of  passenger  cars), 
but  in  what  condition?  During  the  war,  the 
locomotives  and  cars  were  used  up  to  the  limit. 
Our  railway  yards  are  still  choked  up  to-day 
with  such  invalids.  In  peace  times  a  locomo- 
tive or  a  car  was  sent  to  a  workshop  for  a 
small  defect  and  was  repaired  in  one  day,  but 
to-day  a  locomotive  often  needs  14  days  of  re- 
pair. Also  the  locomotives  are  kept  in  use  as 
long  as  is  physically  possible.  The  fault  does 
not  lie  entirely  with  the  railway  shop  workers. 
As  a  result  of  the  standard  wage,  the  railway 
employees  are  also  more  careless  in  their  work. 
A  brakeman,  for  instance,  used  to  receive  a 
premium  for  every  day  in  which  he  managed 
the  cars  entrusted  to  him  without  their  receiv- 
ing any  injury.  He  had  an  interest,  thereforej 
in  taking  care  of  the  material.  But  to-day,  the 
premium  has  been  abolished  and  the  man  does 
not  care  whether  a  locomotive  or  a  car  is  in- 
jured by  his  careless  handling. 

The  shortage  of  coal  and  raw  mate- 
rials is  due  partly  to  the  unwillingness 
of  labor  to  work  and  partly  to  the  trans- 
portation system  referred  to  above.  The 
discussions  recently  carried  on  between 
the  Allied  Premiers  and  the  German  rep- 
resentatives at  Spa  have  brought  out 
clearly  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  coal 
situation,  which  is  but  a  particularly 
acute  example  of  the  German  economic 
situation   as  a  whole.     Domestic  labor 
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will  not  produce  enough  of  anything  to 
meet  domestic  demands;  and  the  pres- 
sure on  Germany  for  coal  for  export  only 
further  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  de- 
pressed and  dazed  workers.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports  (March  25,  1920)  says: 

The  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  German  territory 
will  necessitate  important  industrial  changes. 
Thus  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  deprives  Ger- 
many of  almost  half  of  its  coal  production, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire.  This  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  4().(XK).(XX)  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The 
Sarre  Basin,  which  is  lost  to  Germany  for  at 
least  15  years,  produced  17,000,000  tons,  about 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  output  of  Ger- 
main. The  production  of  the  basin  of  northern 
Silesia  in  1918  was  43,000,000  tons,  or  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  annual  output  of  the  country, 
which  was  191,000,000  tons  on  the  eve  of  the 
war. 

This  domestic  situation  certainly  looks 
discouraging.  Much  material  has  come 
out  of  Germany  recently  which  could  be 
used  to  paint  the  picture  with  indefinite 
shades  of  blackness.  The  London  Econo- 
mist of  June  5  says : 

The  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  and  prac- 
ticable settlement  at  the  Spa  conference  are 
.  .  .  not  too  bright.  It  is  admitted  that  Ger- 
many can  pay  an  annual  indemnity,  or  even  the 
interest  on  an  international  loan,  only  by  pro- 
ducing an  export  surplus.  This  must  be  done 
on  a  commercial  basis ;  the  goods  must  be  sell- 
able in  world  markets  at  a  price  which  enables 
her  to  run  factories  and  workshops  without 
loss,  With  her  exchange  relatively  so  high 
and  her  production  cost  not  materially  reduced, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  can  do  that.  Except 
potash  and  coal,  and  perhaps  later  artificial 
nitre,  she  must  rely  for  export  on  finished 
goods.  Americans  who  came  here  to  buy  de- 
clare that  at  the  latest  exchange  most  German 
finished  goods  are  too  dear  to  be  worth  ex- 
porting. .  .  .  What  goods  can  Germany  ex- 
port in  payment  of  any  obligations  taken  on 
herself  at  Spa?  Until  this  question  is  settled 
it  seems  (hat  the  fixing  of  a  lump  sum  or  an- 
nual payments  will  be  impossible,  and  that  the 
Suggestion  of  French  newspapers  that  Germany 
be  treated  as  a  bankrupt  and  her  property  liqui- 
dated is  more  friendly  to  Germany  than  it  is 
meant  to  be.  ...  A  real  service  towards  solu- 
tion would  be  rendered  if  the  Entente  experts 
put  themselves  theoretically  in  the  place  of  offi- 
cial liquidators  at  Berlin  with  unlimited  powers, 
and  showed  in  detail  what  commodities  they 
could  export  from  Germany  without  bringing 
down  German  producers  to  an  intolerable 
standard  of  life. 

The  Germans  would  not  be  human  if 
they  did  not  at  such  a  time  as  this  put 
their  worst  foot  forward.  The  darker 
their  situation  is  believed  to  be,  the 
easier  the  conditions  they  can  hope  for 
from  the  Allies.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  substantial  element 
of  the  world-famous  German  propaganda 
which  underlies  the  gloomy  statements 
now  pouring  out  of  Germany.  "If  you 
are  too  hard  on  us  we  shall  be  ruined, 
and  if  we  are  ruined  we  shall  drag  you 
down  with  us,"  they  say. 

If  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this, 

the  Allies  have  doubtless  considered  it. 

It  is  probably  the  only  point  of  view  from 

which  the  gloomy  story  of  the  Germans 

{Continued  on  page   136) 


defeals  the  corrosive  attacks 
of  alkalies  and  most  acids  and  so  is 
widely  used  in  chemical  apparatus  and  in 
commercial  process  equipment  wherever 
chemical   action   is  encountered. 

Furthermore  it  cannot  rust ;  it  resists 
superheated  steam,  and  is  tough  and  duc- 
tile. 

The  name  Monel  is  given  to  a  line 
of  metal  products  produced  by  The 
International  Nickel  Company  from  a 
natural  alloy — 67%  nickel,  28%  copper, 
and  5%  otiier  metals.  These  products 
include  Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods,  Monel 
castings,  Monel  sheet,  Monel  wire,  Monel 
strip  stocks,  etc. 

Our  Technical  Department  is  at  your 
service. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


"  Honest,  Sober  and  Wise  " 

THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT 

AND  THE  REVOLUTION 

By  Maurice  G.  Hindus 

"So  concrete,  so  careful  of  fact,  so  impartial, 
and  so  free  from  propaganda,  that  I  am  sure  that, 
a  hundred  years  hence,  historians  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  will  quote  it  with  respect." — Kmwakh 
Alsworth  Ross.  Price  $2.00 

THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

By  Guy  Emerson 

A  study  of  the  American  liberal  spirit,  its  frontier 
origin,  and  its  application  to  modern  problems.  The 
Boston  Transcript  says  of  the  author,  "lie  sees 
clearly  and  writes  as  clearly."  The  I'liila.  N.  Ameri- 
can says  :  "There  is  good  counsel  for  all  classes  in 


this  book." 


Price  $2.00 


COAL 

IRON 

AND 

WAR 

By  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

This  is  an  important  and 
timely  discussion  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the 
leading  nations,  from  the 
beginning  of  modern  indus- 
trialism until  the  close  of 
the  World  War,  and  an  ex- 
amination into  the  effects 
of  the  system  of  industri- 
alism upon  the  community. 
Price  $3.00 


On   Sale   at   all   Bookstores 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 
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Vacation  Time   and 
Books 

THE  well  planned  vacation 
should  include  the  reading  of  a 
few  good  books.  They  are  fine 
companions  and  will  provide 
many  pleasant  hours.  Our  Book 
Department  is  well  equipped  to 
satisfy  your  literary  wishes.  Be- 
low we  suggest  a  few  books  that 
should  go  in  your  bag  along  with 
your  vacation  outfit. 

Parnassus  on  Wheels 

Christopher  Morley 

A  delightful  tale  of  a  wagon  book- 
shop drawn  by  the  horse  Pegasus. 
The  genial  Roger  Mifflin  is  the  guid- 
ing spirit.  He  crosses  the  path  of 
Helen  McGill  and  drives  into  the  fields 
of  romance  and  adventure. 

Price  $1.34 

The  Haunted  Bookshop 

Christopher  Morley 

Roger  Mifflin's  Parnassus  is  now  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn  and  is  a  trysting 
place  of  the  familiar  spirits  of  litera- 
ture. In  this  Haunted  Bookshop  other 
and  stranger  trysts  are  kept.  A  mys- 
teriously disappearing  copy  of  Car- 
lyle's  "Oliver  Cromwell"  and  a  charm- 
ing young  saleslady  add  to  the  com- 
plications. Price   $1.74 

Books  and  Things 

Philip  Littell 

Some  essays  which,  when  printed  in 
the  New  Republic,  aroused  much  in- 
terest and  comment.  These  essays 
are  written  in  a  charming  and  humor- 
ous manner  and  include  "Somewhere 
in  Heaven,"  "A  Road  to  Yesterday," 
"Below  the  Average  Reader"  and 
others.  Price  $1.54 

Bedouins 

James   Huneker 

This  volume  contains  Mr.  Huneker's 
recent  essays  and  includes  among 
other  articles  a  searching  study  of 
Mary  Garden  and  her  subtle  art.  Vari- 
ety is  the  keynote  of  this  curious 
Book  of  Bedouins.  Price  $1.74 

Modes  and  Morals 

Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould 

Mrs.  Gerould  writes  interestingly  and 
with  skill.  Her  topics  include  "Dress 
and  the  Woman,"  "The  New  Simplic- 
ity," "Fashions  in  Men."      Price  $1.54 


Give  a  Thought  to  Books 


Maey'a-Maln  Floor  35th  Street,  rear 


Herald  Square,      New  York  City 


(Continued  from  page  135) 
is  likely  to  receive  serious  consideration 
for  some  time  to  come.  Grim  terms 
must  be  the  penalty  of  great  crimes; 
that  is  the  starting  point  of  all  current 
deliberations,  whether  it  is  admitted  or 
not.  But  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  penalizing  Germany  and  impos- 
ing such  severe  terms  as  will  further 
unduly  penalize  those  whom  Germany  has 
injured?  Almost  unconsciously  the  Allies 
would  prefer  injury  to  themselves  to 
some  extent  rather  than  impose  upon 
Germany  terms  which  did  not  carry  pun- 
ishment for  bitter  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Germany  upon  the  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  will  be  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 


ferees at  Brussels.  It  is  understood  that 
the  duty  of  the  American  observers  will 
be  to  listen  and  report.  Competent 
judges  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  not 
sanguine  of  the  attainment  of  results  of 
the  first  magnitude  from  the  delibera- 
tions at  Brussels;  but  they  feel  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  these  conferences,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Government  and  the 
business  interests  in  America  are  ad- 
vised in  a  most  accurate  way  of  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  Doubtless  in  due  time 
the  situation  will  develop  to  a  point 
where  more  active  participation  in  Eu- 
ropean financial  affairs  will  be  called  for 
by  American  public  opinion. 

Guy  Emerson 


Snoopublications  and  the  Sensitive  Soul 


IF  you  see  a  slender,  flustered  youth 
who  does  not  look  like  a  collar  adver- 
tisement, turning  with  a  shudder  of  re- 
vulsion from  the  current  magazine  rack 
and  slinking  into  shelter  among  the 
bound  volumes  of  obsolete  reviews,  I  say 
unto  you:  There  goes  a  sensitive  soul; 
mark  him  well! 

But  on  second  thought,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  humane  not  to  mark  him. 
That  would  only  increase  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  he  is  already  in  a  high  state. 
His  ears  have  become  large  coral  orna- 
ments; his  trousers  bag  at  the  knee  so 
exotically  that  he  resembles  an  incipient 
bashi-bazuk.  He  walks  gingerly,  to 
allay  a  plaintive  C  minor  in  his  left  shoe. 
He  feels  like  a  Rodin  statue;  he  looks 
a  bit  chaotic.  He  is  headed  for  the  dusty 
files. 

All  this  because  he  is  a  sensitive  soul, 
and  because  he  unwisely  glanced  through 
one  of  the  popular  "human  interest" 
magazines  of  the  month.  He  is  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  nakedness;  he  feels 
insulted. 

The  magazine  is  rude — probably  no 
more  so  than  others  in  its  class — but  it 
is  rude.  It  is  brusque;  it  is  inquisitive — 
nay,  positively  inquisitorial!  As  he 
flirted  through  its  pages,  burly  head- 
lines leaped  out  and  smote  him  between 
the  eyes.  The  leading  article  bawled, 
What  Do  You  Know?  sounding  the  mo- 
tive for  the  entire  issue.  Others  fol- 
lowed, raucously  high :  Where  Will  You 
Be  at  Eighty-Five?,  by  a  Man  Who 
Came  Back;  Are  You  A  Hyper-Moron  Or 
Just  a  Plain  Moron?,  by  One  of  Them; 
What  Did  You  Dream  About  Last  Night?, 
by  A  Personal  Friend  of  Herr  Freud;  la 
Ycur  Face  Concave  or  Convex?,  by  A 
Prominent  Character  Analyst. 

The  sensitive  soul  reads,  and  reading, 
writhes.  It  disconcerts  him  to  imagine 
where  he'll  be  at  eighty-five;  nobody 
knows,  and— excepting  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  his  little  group  of  devious  thinkers 
—-nobody  seems  to  care.    He  prefers  to 


attribute  his  dreams  not  to  suppressed 
desires,  but  to  unsuppressed  dinners. 
And  if  he  happens  to  be  nursing  a  con- 
cave countenance,  that  is  certainly  his 
own  affair.  Truly,  the  public  prints  have 
lost  all  respect  for  the  niceties  that  are 
understood   to   exist   among   gentlefolk. 

He  breathed  relief  when,  circa  A.D. 
1912,  the  magazines  finally  put  away 
their  little  muck-rakes.  Now  he  is  hor- 
rified to  find  that  they  have  got  them 
out  again  and  are  scratching  not  at  cap- 
tains of  industry,  bucket-shops,  patent 
medicines,  fee-splitters,  and  hypnotists — 
but  at  himself,  the  gentle  reader. 

With  a  murmur  that  is  not  a  benedic- 
tion, he  casts  them  aside  and  selects  a 
bound  volume  at  random.  It  is  a  vener- 
able American  monthly  of  the  year  1834. 
The  dust  upon  it  is  Grade  A;  the  leaves 
have  a  delicate  caramel  tint.  The  con- 
tents— ah,  here  is  no  prying,  no  boudoir- 
peeping,  no  public  laundering!  The 
Whale  Fishery — Discovery  and  Adven- 
ture on  the  Polar  Seas.  What  could  be 
more  impersonal  than  a  whale?  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  he  finds  an 
extremely  soothing  subject.  Disinter- 
ment of  the  Relics  of  Several  Kings  is 
perhaps  remotely  suggestive  of  muck- 
raking, but  he  reads  it  with  a  free  con- 
science, never  having  been  a  king.  The 
volume  closes  happily  with  a  setting 
down  of  The  Progress  and  Limits  of  So- 
cial Improvement.  To  think  that  people 
continue  to  appoint  committees,  raise 
funds,  and  make  a  great  fuss  and  pother, 
when  way  back  in  1834  the  limits  of 
social  improvement  had  been  set  down! 
Would  that  a  few  limits  of  self-improve- 
ment had  been  set  down  before  the  mod- 
ern periodicals  began  their  dissertations 
on  individual  efficiency,  the  development 
of  personality,  and  other  topics  that  try 
the  shrinking  spirit.  As  he  passes  the 
newsstand,  he  decides  that  he  would 
trade  ten  fluent  Grenville  Kleisers  for 
one  stammering  Charles  Lamb. 

Weabe  Holbeook 
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1\/TR.  COX  scores  a  point  when  he 
-*-  declares  that,  if  elected,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Presidency  upon  which 
he  will  act  is  "the  conception  held  by 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  by  Cleveland 
and  Wilson,  and  all  other  Presidents 
of  the  past  to  whom  history  has  as- 
signed a  significant  place  in  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  our  free  institutions," 
and  deprecates  "any  theory  of  a  'gov- 
ernment by  party,'  which  must 
weaken  this  solemn  sense  of  personal 
responsibility."  This  is  directed,  of 
course,  against  the  position  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Harding  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance;  and  if  the  opposition 
between  the  two  attitudes  were  as 
clear  as  Mr.  Cox  makes  it  out  to  be, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  which 
side  any  sound-minded  citizen  should 
approve.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr. 
Harding  to  recognize  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  declaring  for  "party  spon- 
sorship in  government" — he  does  not, 
by  the  way,  speak  of  "government  by 
party" — he    was    giving    expression 


not  to  an  abstract  doctrine,  but  to 
that  resentment  of,  and  reaction 
against,  Mr.  Wilson's  unprecedented 
policy  of  one-man  rule  which  is 
shared  by  millions  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. It  is  important,  nevertheless, 
that  the  other  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  President's  solemn 
personal  responsibility,  should  be 
brought  to  the  front;  and  Mr.  Cox 
has  done  so  in  words  that  are  strong 
and  impressive. 

TVTEITHER  advocates  nor  opponents 
of  Article  X  can  pack  the  merits 
of  their  case  into  a  single  sentence. 
But  it  is  easy  enough  to  give  in  a 
single  sentence  a  false  view  of  the 
character  of  that  article.  This  Mr. 
Cox  does  when  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance he  says  that  "we  have  as 
historical  precedent  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  is  the  very  essence  of 
Article  X  of  the  Versailles  Cove- 
nant." There  is,  indeed,  much  re- 
semblance— though  by  no  means  iden- 
tity— between  the  purpose  of  Article 
X  and  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
but  even  complete  identity  of  purpose 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
identity  of  "essence."  The  essence  of 
Article  X  is  the  obligation  it  imposes 
upon  the  nations  subscribing  to  it,  to 
execute  the  purpose  which  it  lays 
down ;  the  essence  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  in  two  ways  fundamentally 
different  from  this.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of 
a  single  nation,  adherence  to  which 
may  be  discontinued  at  the  pleasure 
of  that  nation,  without  breach  of  ob- 
ligation entered  into  by  it  towards 
any  other  nation;  and  even  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  pol- 
icy the  question  of  the  means  by 
which,  and  the  degree  in  which,  it  is 
to  be  maintained  is  wholly  at  that 
nation's    discretion.      To   bring    the 


"essence"  of  Article  X  into  conform- 
ity with  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
its  pronouncement  for  "the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the 
League"  would  have  to  be  made  to 
declare  merely  that  the  subscribing 
nations  would  consider  any  attempt 
to  violate  such  independence  and  in- 
tegrity as  dangerous  to  their  peace 
and  safety. 

T^HE  Virginia  Railway  and  Power 
A  Company  announces  a  plan  of 
profit-sharing  to  take  effect  as  of 
August  1,  according  to  which  net 
profits  are  to  be  distributed  between 
the  Company  and  its  employees  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis,  yielding  in  this  in- 
stance an  addition  of  about  six  per 
cent,  to  the  wages  of  all  classified  em- 
ployees. This,  though  large  in  the 
aggregate,  may  seem  a  slight  increase 
to  the  individual  employee;  but  if  he 
is  already  receiving  the  current  rate 
of  wages  he  will  be  glad  of  the  bonus 
and  may  help  to  earn  it  by  taking  a 
more  lively  and  loyal  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Company.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  many  profit- 
sharing  schemes,  every  effort  like 
this,  looking  towards  friendly  coop- 
eration between  employees  and  em- 
ployers, is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Also,  it  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  companies  the  de- 
gree of  "exploitation"  of  labor  is  far 
less  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

CARDINAL  MANNIX,  on  leaving 
Australia,  intimated  his  intention 
to  pray,  when  in  Ireland,  "on  the 
graves  of  the  murdered  men  whose 
names  would  survive  in  history." 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  during  the  debate  on 
thf  bill  for  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  Ireland,  evoked 
loud    ministerial    cheers    of    assent 
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when,  having  given  the  number  of 
policemen  and  civilians  killed  in  Ire- 
land during  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
he  stated  that  in  England  there  were 
"smouldering  fires  of  resentment  at 
these  cold-blooded  murders."  What 
an  excellent  opportunity  the  British 
Government  has  thrown  away  of  let- 
ting the  prelate  decide  whether  to  ex- 
clude or  comprise  in  his  prayers  the 
murdered  to  whom  Mr.  Bonar  Law  re- 
ferred. How  the  Cardinal,  by  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  could  possibly  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  they  actually  are  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  If  it  was 
feared  that  his  outspokenness  would 
have  a  stirring  effect  on  the  sus- 
ceptible minds  of  the  Irish  because  of 
the  speaker's  prestige,  that  prestige 
has  redoubled  its  persuasive  elo- 
quence by  the  enforced  silence  to 
which  it  is  doomed.  Cardinal  Man- 
nix  could  not  wish  for  a  clearer  dem- 
onstration of  his  power  than  is  con- 
veyed in  this  undisguised  solicitude 
which  his  approach  has  aroused  in 
official  quarters. 

rpHIS  is  the  more  regrettable  as  the 
prelate  was  almost  sure  to  have 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  Vatican 
if  he  had  been  allowed  free  speech  in 
Ireland.  The  Curia,  which  shows  it- 
self anxious  to  resume  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  France,  would  never 
allow  its  relations  with  the  British 
Government  to.become  strained  on  ac- 
count of  Sinn  Fein.  Though  the 
"Irish  Republic"  is  the  work  of 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Church's  inter- 
national position  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  changing  the  neutral  at- 
titude it  has  maintained  until  now 
for  an  open  championship  of  Sinn 
Fein.  The  provocative  demeanor  of 
Cardinal  Mannix,  which  the  applause 
of  his  own  countrymen  would  have 
carried  to  a  climax,  might  have 
proved  helpful  to  the  British  by  elicit- 
ing from  Rome  an  explicit  disavowal 
of  the  Vatican's  partiality  for  Sinn 
Fein. 

rpHERE  was  nothing  unprecedented, 
-*•  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  ap- 
prehension, in  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Government  to  permit  the 
landing  of  a  British  cable  ship  at 
Miami,  Florida.     Cables  can  not  be 


landed  without  a  license,  and  so  far 
no  license  has  been  granted.  Under 
similar  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment has  before  acted  in  the  same 
way,  in  1899  and  again  in  1901.  The 
point  at  issue  is  not  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — the 
fact  that  the  cable  ship  was  British 
is  a  mere  accident — but  between  the 
American  Government  and  an  Amer- 
ican cable  company.  In  permitting 
the  establishment  of  a  Miami-Bar- 
badoes  line,  however,  which  would 
link  up  with  the  British-owned  sys- 
tem of  Brazilian  cables,  the  Govern- 
ment would  tacitly  accord  recogni- 
tion to  the  present  British  monopoly 
of  interstate  communication  in 
Brazil,  a  sixty-year  concession  which 
still  has  thirteen  years  to  run.  The 
question  of  England's  increasing  con- 
trol of  cable  facilities  throughout  the 
world  is  a  large  and  interesting  one, 
to  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer again.  In  this  particular  case, 
quite  obviously  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  allow  the  American  com- 
pany to  argue  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  an  accomplished  fact. 

1VTOW  that  the  railways  have  been 
-"-^  allowed  advances  in  rates  suffi- 
cient to  yield  an  additional  gross  in- 
come of  about  $1,500,000,000  a  year, 
one  wonders  what  they  are  going  to 
do  with  all  this  money  and  how  the 
public  are  going  to  get  any  of  it  back. 
The  railway  employees,  numbering 
about  2,000,000,  or,  with  their  fami- 
lies, about  8,000,000  souls,  will  be 
the  first  beneficiaries,  to  the  extent 
of  over  $600,000,000.  This  will  leave, 
roughly,  $900,000,000  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  ad- 
ditional operating  expenses,  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  new  loans,  the 
building  up  of  reserves  and  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  stockholders. 
The  bondholders  will  get  none  of  this, 
as  their  income  is  fixed  until  the 
expiration  of  the  various  terms; 
but  new  loans,  whether  floating  or 
funded,  will  require  higher  rates  of 
interest  than  formerly,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  available  for  dividends. 
For  all  that,  the  stockholders  have 
reason  to  feel  encouraged.  The  short- 
age in  rolling  stock  is  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved as  soon  as  new  cars  and  loco- 


motives can  be  manufactured.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  roads  used  to  add  a 
yearly  average  of  about  150,000  new 
freight  cars,  3,200  passenger  cars, 
and  3,000  locomotives';  during  the 
war  these  averages  declined  respec- 
tively, to  75,000,  850,  and  1,900— 
hence  the  net  shortage  to-day  is  about 
225,000  freight  cars,  7,000  passenger 
cars  and  3,000  locomotives.  Ob- 
viously, this  shortage  can  not  be 
made  up  at  once,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  within  a  year  something  like 
$700,000,000  in  new  equipment,  ad- 
ditional main  tracks,  sidings,  signal, 
and  interlocking  plants,  shops,  sta- 
tions and  other  improvements.  Of 
course,  this  money  will  come  chiefly 
from  new  loans  made  possible  by  the 
prospective  increase  in  net  income. 
So  the  starvation  period  is  at  an  end. 
The  roads  should  soon  be  giving  a 
better  passenger  service  and  moving 
all  kinds  of  freight  to  market  so  effi- 
ciently as  materially  to  promote  an 
increase  of  production  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living. 

T^TE  still  think  there  is  something 
'  to  be  said  for  political  govern- 
ment, bad  and  useless  as  the  thing  is 
pictured  by  radical  editors.  When 
they  come  down  town  in  their  limou- 
sines to  pen  their  proletarian  and 
anti-governmental  cerebrations,  they 
might  give  a  passing  thought  to  the 
humble  minion  of  the  state,  the  traffic 
cop,  who  sees  to  it  that  no  low-browed 
truckman  runs  into  them  and  smashes 
them  up.  When  they  hurl  powerful 
invective  at  individuals,  and  no  in- 
dignant reader  comes  to  the  office, 
equipped  with  a  spiked  club,  to  argue 
the  matter  out,  they  might  reflect  that 
the  despised  state  has  made  provision 
against  just  that  sort  of  argument. 
Now  a  Traffic  Cop  Soviet  might  in- 
deed offer  some  protection  to  the 
limousine  passenger;  an  Editorial 
Soviet  might  interpose  to  some  ex- 
tent individual  reprisals  for  assumed 
injuries;  and  perhaps  even  an  Ash- 
Can  Soviet  might  see  to  it  that  Jones 
or  Smith  regularly  set  out  his  gar- 
bage to  be  collected,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  pile  up  into  a  pestilence- 
breeding  heap.  But  the  matter  is 
at  best  speculativs;  and  Lenin,  the 
highest  current  authority,  who  has 
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abolished  the  political  state  in  name 
only  to  make  it  a  thousand-fold  more 
dictatorial  and  inclusive,  insists  on  a 
centralization  of  functions.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  taxes  and  levies  on 
the  belongings  of  the  private  citizens. 
Where  there  is  no  tax-gatherer  there 
is  sure  to  be  his  analogue  in  some 
form;  and  the  common  run  of  man- 
kind, in  all  times,  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  tax-gatherer. 

T  EVIES  on  people's  belongings 
•*-J  seem  destined  to  persist,  despite 
the  radical  editors.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  field  of  choice  as  to  the 
method.  A  democratic  government 
does  the  thing  one  way;  an  auto- 
cratic government,  or  a  bandit  group 
in  an  anarchic  society,  does  it  in  an- 
other way.  In  Northern  Mexico,  un- 
der the  late  regime,  the  Villa  bandits 
would  make  a  forced  levy  upon  a 
town  or  village;  whereupon  the  Car- 
ranzista  troops,  to  punish  the  deni- 
zens for  having  permitted  Villa  to  tax 
them,  would  enter  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  everything  that  could  be  car- 
ried away.  Lenin  collects  what  he 
thinks  needful  by  detachments  of  the 
Red  Army.  The  mode  is  unpopular, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  con- 
scripts get  killed  in  the  process  of 
collecting,  but  it  is  said  to  be  roughly 
effective.  In  a  part  of  China  where 
political  government  has  broken 
down,  the  bandit  troops  occupying 
Chungking  have  offered  to  evacuate 
the  city  if  the  citizens  will  hand  over 
$1,000,000.  But  the  citizens  can  not 
see  any  particular  virtue  in  the  offer ; 
since  if  they  pay,  and  the  troops  de- 
part, another  army  of  bandit  troops, 
camped  a  few  miles  away,  will  im- 
mediately enter  and  levy  another 
$1,000,000.  Very  likely  the  citizens 
would  prefer  any  sort  of  political 
government  to  the  situation  that  now 
confronts  them. 

IT'S  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  creed 
before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 
To  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  Man- 
chestrian  most  of  one's  allotted  span ; 
to  have  spent  one's  days  and  nights 
in  proving  to  a  reluctant  world  that 
with  a  low  tariff  and  plenty  of  civil 
service  reform  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
millennium  could  be  brought  in,  and 


that  all  other  proposals  were  mere 
sound  and  fury;  to  have  fought  the 
battle  stoutly  on  these  lines — and  then 
all  at  once  to  turn  Bolshevik  or  near- 
Bolshevik,  is  a  course  that  has  its 
dangers.  Thus  does  it  come  about 
that  a  flabbergasted  public  finds  a 
journal  of  opinion  linking  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Nikolai  Lenin  in  a  com- 
mon praise  as  great  and  good  men, 
with  presumably  similar  ideals, 
standards,  and  methods.  Thus,  also, 
does  the  same  public  see  Palmer  and 
Buckner  brought  forth  out  of  fond 
reminiscence  as  the  type  of  candi- 
dates that  would  have  made  the  radi- 
cal Farmer-Labor  party  a  thing  of 
force  and  impressiveness.  Thus,  fur- 
ther, does  the  same  public  learn,  along 
with  much  else  of  astonishing  import, 
that  the  common  bond  of  union  of  the 
radical  groups  is  a  desire  to  restore 
the  "old  traditions  of  American  free- 
dom." It  is  all  expounded,  too,  with 
most  weighty  seriousness;  the  hilar- 
ity of  discerning  readers  may  echo 
from  Penobscot  to  Tia  Juana,  and  yet 
arouse  in  the  editorial  breast  not  a 
single  misgiving. 

TF  wisdom  has  its  way  the  question 
-*-  of  New  York's  War  Memorial  will 
not  be  rushed  to  a  decision  this  sum- 
mer. There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
waiting  a  little — no  fear  that  the  ef- 
fective desire  for  a  memorial  will 
perish  if  it  is  not  at  once  satisfied — 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained. 
Of  the  three  plans  suggested  by  the 
Committee,  we  have  already  said  a 
few  words  in  approval  of  that  which 
they  placed  first  on  their  list  —  a 
bridge  over  the  Hudson  river.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  to  a  bridge  might  be 
given  the  qualities  suitable  to  a  me- 
morial, but  the  question  whether  it 
could  be  preserved  from  accessories 
not  so  suitable — noise,  bustle,  and  a 
too  complete  attention  to  the  day's 
business  on  the  part  of  those  who 
come  near  it — suggests  that  a  bridge, 
despite  the  points  in  its  favor,  is  not 
the  best  sort  of  memorial  that  could 
possibly  be  desired.  There  should  be 
time  enough  in  which  to  try,  at  least, 
to  think  of  something  better.  It  is 
not  beyond  hope  that  in  a  flash  of 
genius  the  something  better — the 
best,  even — will  be  hit  upon;  per- 


haps this  illuminating  suggestion  will 
come  from  an  unexpected  quarter; 
perhaps,  when  it  comes,  it  will  not  be 
instantly  recognized  by  everybody  for 
the  thing  it  is.  Clearly,  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  had  in 
a  moment,  but  it  is  worth  waiting  for. 
It  is  always  possible  at  any  moment 
to  fall  back  on  something  pretty  good, 
but  this  should  not  be  for  want  of  hav- 
ing tried  for  something  better. 

REFORESTATION  is  becoming 
*-*-  something  more  than  a  pious 
hope  and  an  extra  drain  on  the  pulp- 
wood  forests  to  provide  white  paper 
for  propaganda.  The  city  of  Malone, 
New  York,  has  planted  a  municipal 
forest  of  45,000  trees,  on  the  slopes 
of  Bear  Mountain,  and  private 
lumber  companies  have  joined  in  the 
movement  so  enthusiastically  as  to 
exhaust  the  supply  of  saplings  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Life  was  put  into  the  idea 
through  reports  brought  back  from 
Europe  by  American  soldiers,  who 
had  seen  municipal  forests  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  communal  forest 
of  Zurich,  for  example,  comprises 
2,840  acres,  and  yields  an  average  in- 
come of  nearly  $20,000  a  year.  The 
Northern  New  York  Development 
League  is  using  all  its  influence  to 
further  the  work,  not  only  on  the 
communal  plan,  but  with  private 
owners  as  well.  It  is  only  recently 
that  practical  lumber  men,  in  this 
country,  have  regarded  the  idea  of 
intentionally  growing  timber  as  any- 
thing but  a  fantastic  dream ;  but  they 
are  now  taking  a  longer  view  into  the 
future.  It  is  true  that  the  planter  of 
lumber-producing  trees  can  not  look 
for  a  harvest  within  his  own  life- 
time, in  the  ordinary  course  of  events ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  acre  of 
waste  land  planted  to  such  trees 
takes  on  an  increasing  market  value 
with  each  year  of  growth.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  tracts  of 
land  unremunerative  for  other  pur- 
poses are  so  many  and  so  extensive 
that  their  intelligent  reforestation 
will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
solving  the  increasingly  burden- 
some problems  of  fuel  and  building 
material. 
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Cox  on  the  League 

'T'HE  outstanding  fact  about  Mr. 
-I  Cox's  speech  of  acceptance  is 
that  he  has  stated  with  vigor,  and  if 
not  with  absolute  definiteness  yet 
with  all  the  definiteness  that  can 
reasonably  be  demanded,  his  position 
on  the  question  of  the  treaty  and  the 
League  Covenant.  And  he  has  done 
his  utmost  to  make  it  the  dominant 
issue  of  the  campaign.  For  not  only 
has  he  given  to  it  all  possible  promi- 
nence and  emphasis,  but  he  has  not 
attempted  to  elevate  any  other  issue 
into  a  position  of  importance.  There 
are  the  usual  excoriations  of  the  op- 
posing party  and  laudations  of  one's 
own,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  average  of  that  kind  of  perform- 
ance; there  is  the  claim  of  progres- 
siveness  for  the  Democrats  and  the 
brand  of  reaction  for  the  Republi- 
cans; but  there  is  neither  substance 
nor  carrying  power  in  any  of  that. 
Mr.  Cox  does  not,  upon  any  important 
subject  except  the  League,  say  any- 
thing that  is  calculated  to  play  a 
notable  part  in  the  campaign.  If  the 
Republican  candidate  is  "reaction- 
ary," then  the  Democratic  candidate, 
through  a  like  absence  of  any  trace 
of  radicalism  in  what  he  says,  is  re- 
actionary also.  It  is  almost  literally 
true  that,  as  the  campaign  stands  to- 
day, the  only  live  issue  is  the  issue  of 
the  League. 

Mr.  Cox's  presentation  of  that  is- 
sue, strong  as  it  is  in  the  main,  is 
marred  by  some  glaring  faults.  The 
charge  that  the  loyal  support  of  the 
President  by  the  Republican  Senators 
during  the  war  was  a  mere  pretense, 
and  that  "underneath  this  misleading 
exterior,  conspirators  planned  and 
plotted,  with  bigoted  zeal,"  is  put  in 
the  forefront.  Farther  on,  Mr.  Cox 
quotes  Senator  Lodge  as  having  "said, 
before  the  heat  of  present  contro- 
versy, that  to  make  peace  except  in 
company  with  the  Allies,  would 
'brand  us  everlastingly  with  dishonor 
and  bring  ruin  to  us' " ;  yet  Mr.  Cox 
must  know  by  this  time  that  this  was 
said  by  Mr.  Lodge  not  in  December, 
1918,  as  the  Democratic  platform  has 
it,  but  when  the  war  was  at  its 
height,  when  victory  was  in  the  high- 
est   degree    doubtful,    and    when    a 


separate  peace  would  have  meant  the 
desertion  of  our  comrades  in  arms  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  that  enemy 
in  the  fullness  of  his  military  power 
— so  that  the  words  quoted  have  no 
more  applicability  to  the  present  situ- 
ation than  if  they  had  been  said  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  when  they  were 
fighting  the  Persians.  And  other  de- 
fects, quite  as  serious,  might  easily  be 
pointed  out." 

But  the  great  point  is,  where  does 
Mr.  Cox  stand  on  the  issue?  And 
the  answer  is  plain.  Mr.  Cox  is  for 
the  League,  with  such  reservations, 
not  destructive  of  its  efficacy,  as  it 
may  prove  necessary  to  make.  That 
is  a  brief  summing  up  of  a  long  dis- 
cussion; but  it  accurately  represents 
the  purport  of  that  discussion.  Mr. 
Cox  has  managed  with  great  skill  to 
combine  denunciation  of  the  Republi- 
can Senators  for  their  reservations 
with,  a  statement  of  his  own  inten- 
tions which  does  not  preclude  him 
from  adopting  those  reservations  if  it 
should  prove  necessary.  This  is  a 
position  open  to  serious  criticism 
from  either  of  two  standpoints,  but 
it  is  a  tremendously  strong  position 
practically.  Out-and-out  Wilsonians 
may  well  object  that  if,  after  all  this 
fearful  to-do,  we  are  only  going  to 
get  what  we  should  have  had  many 
months  ago  but  for  the  President's 
stubbornness,  the  whole  fight  has  been 
a  ghastly  blunder.  And  those  who 
want  the  Lodge  reservations  may  well 
object  that  if  Mr.  Cox  leaves  the  way 
open  for  acceptance  of  them,  he  vir- 
tually admits  that  his  denunciations 
are  unwarranted,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong.  These  are,  indeed, 
perfectly  valid  criticisms ;  but  never- 
theless, Wilsonians  will  be  delighted 
with  the  stalwart  championship  of 
the  President,  while  reservationists 
will  feel  that  if  Mr.  Cox  is  elected  the 
Senate  will  find  in  him  a  man  with 
whom  it  can  come  to  terms. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Cox,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  absolutely  definite;  but  it 
is  incomparably  more  definite  than 
that  of  Mr.  Harding.  And  unless  Mr. 
Harding  gives  us  something  much 
more  substantial  than  he  has  thus  far 
done,  the  result  will  inevitably  be  a 
steady  loss  of  support  from  those  vot- 
ers who  are  deeply  desirous  to  have 


the  country  enter  the  League,  what- 
ever their  position  about  the  Lodge 
reservations.  Those  who  want  the 
League  without  the  reservations  will 
of  course  vote  for  Cox;  and  those 
who  want  it  with  the  reservations  can 
vote  for  him,  with  a  very  strong  pros- 
pect that  they  will  get  them.  But 
can  they  vote  for  Harding  ?  He  does 
not  tell  them.  His  words  sound  hos- 
tile to  the  League,  and  he  seems  un- 
willing to  say  in  plain  words  that  his 
hostility  is  not  absolute.  Nor  has 
he  given  us  any  tangible  notion  of 
the  method  by  which  he  expects  to 
bring  about  that  "association  of  na- 
tions, cooperating  in  sublime  accord 
to  attain  and  preserve  peace,"  which 
he  tells  us  to  expect  in  case  of  his 
election.  Moreover,  in  his  speeches 
since  the  acceptance,  he  has  laid 
stress  on  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  American  effort  for  peace 
abroad  as  contrasted  with  effort  to 
promote  concord  and  improvement  of 
conditions  at  home.  As  an  abstract 
proposition  this  may  be  true;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  can 
but  strengthen  in  people's  minds  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Harding's  objective 
is  the  rejection  of  the  Covenant  with- 
out the  substitution  for  it  of  any  ef- 
fective method  of  cooperating  with 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  an  effort  to 
restore  stability  to  a  distracted  world. 
Mr .  Harding  can  not  afford  to 
leave  the  matter  in  this  shape.  It  is 
still  possible  for  him  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  Mr.  Cox's  sails,  except  as  re- 
gards those  people — and  we  believe 
they  are  extremely  few — who  insist 
upon  Mr.  Wilson's  uncompromising 
position.  This  he  could  do  by  simply 
saying  that,  as  at  present  advised,  he 
expects,  if  elected,  to  leave  once  more 
to  the  Senate  the  question  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  with  the  Lodge 
reservations.  But  if  he  feels  that  he 
can  not  do  this,  he  is  at  least  bound 
to  give  some  clearer  definition  than 
he  has  done  of  that  substitute  plan 
which  he  has  vaguely  indicated.  He 
can  not  expect  people  to  remain  con- 
tent with  nebulous  promises.  Unless 
he  comes  out  with  a  position  more 
substantial  than  any  he  has  thus  far 
asserted,  he  will  be  playing  the  part 
of  a  candidate  offering  vague  gener- 
alities, face  to  face  with  an  oppo- 
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nent  waging  a  vigorous  and  aggres- 
sive campaign,  upon  a  programme 
which  most  people  will  feel  to  be  as 
definite  as  can  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  issues  besides  the  League  which 
will  determine  the  votes  of  persons 
who  are  now  doubtful.  But  a  weak 
position  on  the  League  will  hurt  Mr. 
Harding  not  only  with  those  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  that  question,  but 
with  voters  generally.  Mr.  Hughes, 
in  1916,  had  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  ability  and  courage ;  yet  his 
nondescript  position  on  the  war  issue 
sufficed  to  turn  a  campaign  that 
looked  like  a  walk-over  at  the  start 
into  a  defeat.  Mr.  Harding  may  well 
profit  by  the  example. 

The  Great  Referendum 

"DEFORE  we  get  any  deeper  into 
■*-*  the  Presidential  campaign  it  will 
be  well  to  look  calmly  and  clearly 
into  the  question  of  its  character  as 
a  "great  and  solemn  referendum"  on 
the  issue  between  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  That  issue  was  not  as 
between  some  kind  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  and  its  rejection.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  declared  in  his  Jackson 
Day  speech  that  if  there  was  "any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  the 
country  think  on  this  vital  matter" 
then  the  next  election  should  be  given 
"the  form  of  a  great  and  solemn  ref- 
erendum," the  matter  to  which  he 
referred  was  that  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Lodge  reservations,  and  above  all, 
of  course,  the  reservations  on  Article 
X.  With  the  Lodge  reservations,  the 
President  could  have  had  the  treaty 
in  November,  1919,  and  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

Upon  that  issue,  however,  it  is  al- 
ready morally  certain  that  the  coming 
election  will  provide  no  referendum 
at  all.  We  have  elsewhere  indicated 
that  Mr.  Cox  has  come  as  near  to 
an  exact  definition  of  his  position  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  war- 
ranted us  in  expecting.  But  that  defi- 
nition certainly  does  not  draw  the 
line  at  any  such  point  as  Mr.  Wilson 
had  in  mind.  It  looks  as  though  Sen- 
ator Reed  were  going  to  support  him 
on  much  the  same  kind  of  ground  as 


his  Republican  confrere  in  irrecon- 
cilability, Senator  Johnson,  is  going 
to  support  Mr.  Harding.  But  far 
more  significant  than  these  doings  is 
such  an  expression  as  the  following 
from  that  independent  supporter  of 
Mr.  Cox,  and  ardent  advocate  of  the 
League,  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

Only  by  translating  '"vital  principle"  into 
Mr.  Wilson's  "heart  of  the  Covenant"  can  Guv. 
Cox's  statement  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
maintenance  of  Mr.  Wilson's  position  against 
the  proposed  reservations  to  Article  X.  Gov. 
Cox  may  find,  and  probably  does  find,  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Covenant  embodied  elsewhere 
than  in  Article  X,  or  so  embodied  in  Article  X 
as  not  to  be  fatally  injured  by  specific  reserva- 
tions. 

If  Mr.  Cox  is  elected,  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  be 
men  who  have  been  firmly  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Covenant 
without  substantial  reservations.  As 
Mr.  Taft  has  pointed  out,  there  will 
be  thirty-three  Republican  holdovers 
of  this  description.  If  Mr.  Cox, 
standing  on  a  personal  platform 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
Evening  Post  interprets  it,  should  be 
elected,  what  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  these  men,  who  stood  out 
against  all  the  power  and  prestige  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  will  bow  to  the  shadowy 
authority  of  a  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  successful  candidate's  posi- 
tion, as  against  the  clear  injunction 
of  their  own  party's  platform?  For, 
whatever  vagueness  there  is  in  the 
Republican  platform,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  and  emphatic  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  without  ample 
safeguarding  reservations. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  there- 
fore, it  is  quite  out  of  the  question — 
unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Cox  should  win  a 
landslide  victory — that  the  "great  and 
solemn  referendum"  can  possibly  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  that  thing 
for  the  sake  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
postponed  our  entry  into  the  League 
by  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  per- 
haps prevented  our  entry  into  it  al- 
together. A  victory  for  Mr.  Harding 
may  mean  the  final  rejection  of  the 
League.  A  victory  for  Mr.  Cox  will 
at  most  result  in  its  acceptance  with 
substantial  reservations.  The  former 
outcome  will  be  regarded  by  many  as 
a  calamity.  The  latter  will  be  felt 
by  all  who  have  the  capacity  of  think- 
ing to  be  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  a  long  tragedy  of  errors. 


A  War  on  Prices? 

A  STATEMENT  given  out  some 
^*-  days  ago  from  Republican  Na- 
tional Headquarters  presented  the 
following  programme  to  tax  revision, 
to  be  carried  through  at  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  Mr.  Hard- 
ing has  announced  he  will  call  im- 
mediately in  the  event  of  his  election : 

Revise  and  possibly  entirely  repeal  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  everything  to-day.  The  manu- 
facturer collects  it.  the  wholesaler  collects  it, 
the  retailer  collects,  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  consumer  pays  three  taxes  instead  of 
one. 

Immediately  increase  the  tariff  schedules,  and 
will  thereby  not  only  decrease  the  tax  burden 
now  falling  on  this  country  by  about  two  hun- 
dred millions,  but  will  protect  industries  and 
American  labor,  which  needs  protection  from 
low-paid   foreign  competition. 

Will  materially  modify  the  income  tax  sched- 
ules and  bring  about  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction in  them. 

The  statement  was  given  out  by  Rep- 
representative  Slemp  after  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Harding  and  with 
Chairman  Fess.  "Harding  Plans 
War  on  Prices;  Four  Steps  on  Pro- 
gramme to  Reduce  Living  Costs" — 
these  headlines  in  a  leading  New 
York  paper  indicate  the  part  that  the 
announcement  is  expected  to  play  in 
the  campaign.  Accordingly,  its  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  public  turns  on 
the  question  whether  the  claim  made 
in  behalf  of  it  as  a  means  of  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  living  is  justified. 

Now  the  very  first  thing  that  must 
strike  any  competent  reader  of  this 
announcement  is  the  absurd  extrava- 
gance of  the  statement  that  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  is  "the  chief  cause 
for  the  high  price  of  everything  to- 
day." For  such  a  view  as  this  there  is 
not  a  shred  of  basis  either  in  ob- 
served facts  or  in  economic  theory. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  question 
whether  the  excess  profits  tax  oper- 
ates to  increase  prices  at  all,  and  if 
so  to  what  degree ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  be  told  the  name  of  any 
economic  authority  that  holds  it  to  be 
"the  chief  cause"  of  the  high  prices 
of  the  present  time.  Certainly  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  said  by  the  highly 
competent  economic  experts  who 
acted  as  advisers  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  platform  programme,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind — but  on  the  con- 
trary something  very  different — was 
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said  in  the  platform  itself.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  excess  profits  tax  may  or 
may  not  be  a  desirable  thing;  there 
are  sound  objections  to  the  tax;  our 
opinion  is  that  it  does  in  some  degree 
— though  not  by  that  simple  process 
of  shifting  which  is  here  taken  so 
easily  for  granted — increase  prices. 
But  its  abolition  would  leave  "the 
chief  cause,"  or  even  the  chief  causes, 
of  high  prices  quite  untouched. 

The  next  proposal,  the  abolition  of 
"the  Government  taxes  on  freight 
and  passenger  traffic,"  would  have 
the  effect  described — the  public  would 
"promptly  reap  the  benefit,"  for  this 
tax  is  collected  directly  from  passen- 
gers and  shippers,  and  its  abolition 
would  be  a  relief  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  a  reduction  in  rates. 
If,  then,  its  abolition  were  accom- 
plished by  Government  economy,  so 
that  it  did  not  have  to  be  replaced 
by  some  other  tax,  it  would  be  a  clear 
gain  to  the  public.  If  some  other  tax 
were  substituted,  the  question  would 
depend  on  the  merits  of  that  other 
tax  as  compared  with  the  one  elimi- 
nated. But  the  proposal  is  a  good 
one ;  now  that  the  stress  of  the  great 
war  is  over,  a  tax  on  transportation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  rates,  might  very  well  be 
avoided. 

We  come  now  to  the  tariff  pro- 
posal. To  "increase  the  tariff  sched- 
ules" will  not  even  tend  to  reduce 
prices.  If  such  a  step  is  justified  by 
the  plea  that  it  "will  protect  indus- 
tries and  American  labor,  which 
needs  protection  from  low-paid  for- 
eign competition,"  it  can  not  also  be 
advocated  as  part  of  a  plan  to  reduce 
prices ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  way 
in  which  it  will  protect  American 
labor  against  "low-paid  foreign  com- 
petition" is  by  preventing  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  which  this  low-paid  com- 
petition would  otherwise  bring  about. 
There  is  an  argument  used  by  pro- 
tectionists— an  argument  not  without 
merit — that  protection  of  home  in- 
dustries in  the  long  run  lowers  costs ; 
namely  by  permitting  the  develop- 
ment of  "infant  industries"  which 
have  to  be  subsidized  at  first,  but 
which  ultimately  stand  on  their  own 
feet;  but  surely  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  process  which  is  contemplated  in 


a  "War  on  Prices"  directed  against 
the  immediate  hardships  of  to-day. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  care- 
fully thought-out  statement  of  the 
Republican  platform  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  this  slap-dash  proposal  of 
Mr.  Harding  or  his  campaigners. 
The  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form is,  in  full,  as  follows : 

But  the  Republican  party  reaffirms  its  belief 
in  the  protective  principle,  and  pledges  itself 
to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions 
shall  make  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

Surely  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
past  two  months  to  justify  the  an- 
nouncement of  what  looks  like  the 
crude  design  of  a  general  jacking-up 
of  tariff  rates. 

Lastly,  reduction  of  the  income  tax 
would  be  a  most  welcome  thing — not 
because  it  is  shifted  to  prices,  though 
to  some  extent  it  may  be,  but  chiefly 
because  it  is  not  shifted.  As  is 
shrewdly  remarked  by  Prof.  Thomas 
S.  Adams,  in  the  valuable  series  of  ar- 
ticles which  he  is  contributing  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  protests 
against  the  income  tax  are  loudest 
from  those  who  pay  it  and  not  from 
those  upon  whose  shoulders  it  is 
shifted — a  phenomenon  not  easy  to 
understand.  The  truth  is,  doubtless, 
that  some  of  the  burden  is  borne  and 
some  shifted,  and  that  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases — above  all,  in  the  case 
of  the  high  super-taxes — it  is  not 
shifted  at  all.  But  it  is  a  great  bur- 
den, and  a  lessening  of  it  would  De  a 
great  and  general  good.  Yet,  though 
this  and  the  excess  profits  tax  both 
cry  aloud  for  revision,  on  many 
grounds,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  any  change  we  can  make  in  them 
will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
unless  the  change  be  brought  about 
by  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. Waste  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  high  prices — waste  by  the 
Government,  waste  by  individual 
spenders,  waste  by  inefficient  labor, 
waste  by  bad  relations  between  labor 
and  capital,  waste  by  want  of  proper 
arrangements  for  cooperative  effort. 
Both  parties  promise  to  stop  govern- 
mental waste;  what  either  will  do  is 
another  question.  But  the  four  pro- 
posals we  have  been  discussing  do  not 
relate  to  that  question. 


If  Poland  Falls 

rpHE  past   week   has   witnessed   a 


1 


slowing  up  of  the  Bolshevik  ad- 


vance in  Poland,  but  this  has  not 
given  rise  to  optimism  as  to  the  out- 
come. There  may  have  been  some 
stiffening  of  the  Polish  defense, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  experienced 
French  officers,  but  it  is  equally  prob- 
able that  the  Red  armies  have  outrun 
their  supplies.  The  latter  face  the 
added  difficulty  of  changing  from  one 
railway  gauge  to  another,  but  they 
are  likely  to  renew  their  drive  at  any 
moment.  Most  serious  is  the  threat 
on  the  Polish  Corridor,  the  closing 
of  which  means  the  practical  bottling 
up  of  Poland  so  far  as  supplies  from 
the  outside  are  concerned.  Mean- 
while Polish  envoys  have  gone  a  sec- 
ond time  across  the  lines  to  arrange 
an  armistice,  this  time  clothed  with 
power  to  negotiate  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  Their  mission  is  likely  to 
be  fruitless,  however,  so  long  as  the 
Red  armies  are  meeting  with  suc- 
cess and  carrying  all  before  them.  As 
before,  excuses  will  be  found  for  de- 
lay, and  technicalities  raised.  Surely 
no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  trust  to  Bol- 
shevik promises  or  agreements,  for 
their  fundamental  principle  of  con- 
duct is  treachery  and  deceit.  Their 
purpose  is  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  extend  the  limits 
of  the  revolution  westward.  The 
only  thing  that  will  save  Poland  is 
her  army,  and  if  this  fails,  she  is  lost. 

The  defeat  of  Poland  is  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies.  Poland  engaged  in  a 
foolish  chauvinistic  adventure  last 
April  and  she  has  paid  dearly  for  it. 
Her  leaders  must  bear  their  full  share 
of  the  blame.  But  the  Allies  are 
equally  responsible.  How  far  they 
urged  Poland  to  undertake  the  cam- 
paign against  Soviet  Russia  we  do 
not  know,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  had  they  warned  her 
against  it  and  threatened  to  withhold 
supplies,  it  would  not  have  taken 
place.  It  was  both  cowardly  and 
cruel  to  let  her  go  forward  to  fight 
their  battles  for  them  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  give  her  full  and  ef- 
fective support. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies  is  decisive.    Their  over- 
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tures  with  the  Soviet  Government  are 
a  confession  of  their  impotence  to 
direct  events.  Their  ultimatum  to 
Russia  respecting  her  terms  to  beaten 
Poland  only  serves  to  make  them 
ridiculous.  As  one  pictures  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  Chicherin  and  the  rest  of 
the  band  around  the  council-table,  re- 
ceiving the  ultimatum,  one  involun- 
tarily recalls  Repin's  picture  of  the 
Cossacks  preparing  their  reply  to  the 
demands  of  the  Sultan.  Yet  there 
must  be  those  in  England  who  re- 
member the  fate  of  brave  Captain 
Cromie  and  who  feel  keenly  the  hu- 
miliation of  petitioning  his  murder- 
ers for  peace. 

But  if  they  secure  a  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  situation  is 
but  slightly  changed.  Such  a  peace 
would  be  only  a  truce,  as  the  Bolshe- 
vik leaders  have  themselves  stated 
with  brutal  cynicism.  Between  Bol- 
shevism and  western  civilization 
there  can  be  no  peace.  It  is  a  war 
to  the  death  and  not  to  recognize  this 
is  to  court  destruction.  A  real  peace 
would  mean  the  speedy  fall  of  the 
Soviet  power  in  Russia,  through  eco- 
nomic collapse;  to  prolong  its  exis- 
tence, it  must  go  forward  and  devour 
fresh  fields.  Its  propaganda  is  work- 
ing night  and  day  in  other  lands, 
causing  unrest,  strikes,  distrust  of 
government,  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
prestige  the  Soviets  have  gained  in 
their  triumph  over  the  Allies  will,  in 
view  of  this,  carry  them  far  toward 
subverting  the  whole  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Russia  to-day  holds  the  cards 
and  the  world  situation  revolves 
about  her. 

Where  does  Germany  stand  in  all 
this?  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise. 
The  Germans  understand  Russia,  and 
keep  in  close  contact  with  it.  Noth- 
ing Russian  escapes  their  attention. 
Every  German  knows  that  the  future 
of  Germany  depends  upon  Russia. 
The  Germans  are  under  no  illusions 
as  regards  Bolshevism.  They  want 
none  of  it  themselves,  and  they  real- 
ize that  it  was  a  risky  weapon  to  use 
in  order  to  put  Russia  out  of  the  war. 
But  as  they  follow  step  by  step  the 
blunders  of  the  Allied  policy,  two 
things  cause  them  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion. The  one  is  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Red  armies;  the  other  is 


the  approaching  economic  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
employed officers  and  soldiers,  as  well 
as  of  other  thousands  of  engineers 
and  industrial  experts.  Suppose  Po- 
land falls  and  Soviet  Russia  comes 
into  contact  with  Germany  along  an 
extended  frontier.  Suppose  then  that 
the  Allies,  unable  to  bring  military 
force  to  bear,  declare  another  block- 
ade of  Russia.  Some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Germans  would  flock 
across  the  border,  whip  the  Red 
armies  into  shape  as  an  effective 
fighting  machine,  and,  joining  with 
the  old  Russian  officers  and  the  sane 
elements,  take  over  the  task  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Russian  state 
from  its  present  rulers.  With  their 
ability  at  organization  and  with  the 
wonderful  natural  resources  of  Rus- 
sia at  their  disposal,  they  could  laugh 
at  blockades,  and,  by  bringing  pros- 
perity, and  relief  from  the  Soviet 
regime,  they  would  gain  for  them- 
selves a  position  from  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 

What  the  Allies  will  do  to  meet  this 
threatening  situation  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  record  of  their  handling  of  the 
Russian  situation  during  the  past 
three  years  does  not  incline  one  to 
optimism  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
next  move.  Each  anti-Bolshevik 
movement  has  been  supported  by 
them  tardily  and  half-heartedly,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  fighting  Bol- 
shevism at  the  expense  of  Russia. 
Under  such  conditions  not  only  were 
the  movements  defeated,  but  tht 
Soviet  power  increased  and  Allied 
prestige  diminished.  A  fresh  attempt 
to  utilize  the  border  States  or  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  in  the  same  manner 
could  only  result  in  another  failure, 
and  this  is  the  more  certain  because 
of  the  opposition  which  the  Allies 
would  meet  at  home.  Once  and  for 
all  they  must  recognize  the  disastrous 
effect  of  identifying  Russian  national 
feeling  and  the  Soviet  power.  For 
self-preservation  and  to  avoid  a 
greater  war  they  are  bound  to  save 
Poland  from  destruction.  It  looks  as 
if  this  could  only  be  done  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  action  of  British  labor 
would  seem  to  preclude  military  as- 


sistance in  any  form.  If  no  way  is 
found  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  and 
if  the  Allies  are  obliged  to  fall  back 
entirely  upon  negotiations,  the  out- 
look for  Poland  and  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  indeed  dark.  It  is  not  wise  to 
negotiate  with  a  rattlesnake  unless 
you  are  a  snake-charmer,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  can  not  qualify  for  the 
task. 

America  is  scarcely  less  concerned 
than  the  Allies  in  the  saving  of  the 
Polish  State  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  Russia  from  Soviet  rule.  Fortu- 
nately, our  Government  realizes 
clearly  that  peace  with  Bolshevism  is 
impossible.  Furthermore,  our  prob- 
lem is  not  embarrassed,  as  is  Eng- 
land's, by  a  multitude  of  threatening 
over-seas  complications.  To  be  sure, 
the  sinister  forces  of  the  pro-Bolshe- 
vists in  this  country  have  been  ex- 
tremely busy  in  alienating  American 
sympathy  from  Poland  and  in  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  reformed.  This 
should  not  dissuade  us  from  lending 
to  the  Poles  every  assistance  in  our 
power  for  their  defense.  We  can  at 
the  same  time  deprive  the  Bolsheviks 
of  their  strongest  weapon — the  ap- 
peal to  patriotic  national  sentiment 
— by  declaring  for  the  integrity  of 
Russia  and  for  the  holding  in  trus- 
teeship of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Russian  people  until  such  time 
as  these  can  be  definitively  settled  by 
equal  negotiation  with  a  responsible 
Russian  Government.  Such  a  decla- 
ration, coupled  with  a  statement  that 
we  will  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  we  can  not  counte- 
nance the  destruction  of  Poland, 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Allies. 
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What  the  World  is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  World  for  the  seven  davs 
ending  August  8th.) 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND : 
In  a  series  of  messages,  the  exquisite 
product  of  that  Art  of  Mendacity  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  Moscow  has  made  out  a  very 
plausible  case  for  herself  and  doubtless 
persuaded  a  large  part  of  mankind  of  the 
justice  of  her  behavior  since  Poland,  on 
July  22,  applied  for  an  armistice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Moscow  has  shown  the 
blackest  of  bad  faith.  On  one  menda- 
cious pretext  or  another  the  armistice 
has  been  delayed.  The  Red  armies  have 
pushed  on.  They  are  south  of  the  Narew, 
west  of  the  Bug  and  the  Sereth.  Polish 
resistance  is  reported  to  have  stiffened 
here  and  there,  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  Poles  should  save  Warsaw  and 
Lemberg.  The  Allies  have  sent  threats, 
but  no  troops.  They  have  been  flouted, 
and  have  done  little  to  the  purpose.  What 
does  Moscow  propose?  Undoubtedly 
she  proposes  the  ultimate  Bolshevization 
of  all  western  Europe.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent she  will  perhaps  be  satisfied  with 
Bolshevization  of  Poland  and  intimate 
contact  with  Germany.  The  Allied  Gov- 
ernments will  do  well  to  consult  the 
safety  of  Civilization.  Poland  disposed 
of,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  turn  of 
that  gallant  Varangian  Wrangel  will 
come  next. 

GERMANY:  What  is  Germany  go- 
ing to  do?  If  Poland  is  Bolshevized,  will 
the  contagion  spread  inevitably  through 
Germany?  Certain  recent  developments 
in  Germany  may  or  may  not  have  great 
significance.  Trains  conveying  supplies 
to  Poland  have  been  held  up  and  looted; 
the  Saar  Basin  is  tied  up  by  a  strike; 
the  Communists  are  reported  to  be  furi- 
ously active,  and  the  troubles  at  Danzig 
are  ascribed  to  Communist  agitation; 
we  hear  of  frantic  activity  in  organiza- 
tion or  reorganization  of  reactionary  or 
"White  Guard"  formations,  and  we 
wonder  what  the  militarists  propose; 
"Reichswehr"  troops  have  been  sent  to 
East  Prussia  in  violation  of  the  Treaty, 
but  on  the  plausible  plea  of  higher  neces- 
sity (permission  was  asked  through  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  but 
those  gentlemen  went  on  vacation  with- 
out taking  action) ;  and  there  are  symp- 
toms of  resistance  to  enforcement  of  the 
disarmament  bill  just  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  pursuant  to  the  Spa  decisions. 
However  hopefully  one  may  forecast  the 
future,  one  must  admit  that  recent  de- 
velopments seem  to  have  made  inevitable 
an  immediate  very  close  intimacy  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia.  Supposing 
no  change  of  heart  in  Germany,  such  in- 
timacy, even  if  only  economic  for  many 
years  to  come,  must  be  regarded  with 


apprehension.  The  barriers  have  fallen. 
The  Paris  press  is  sure  that  a  definite 
understanding  exists  between  Moscow 
and  Berlin;  Germany  to  supply  the 
equipment  and  the  trained  personnel  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Russia,  and  Moscow 
promising  that  Germany  shall  have  back 
her  lost  Eastern  provinces.  The  Berlin 
Government  declares  its  determination 
to  fulfill  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
believes  that  Fehrenbach  and  von 
Simons  are  honorable  men.  Do  they  rep- 
resent the  will  of  Germany? 

LITHUANIA:  It  is  reported  that 
the  Bolsheviki  are  carrying  on  a  furious 
propaganda  in  Lithuania,  hoping  to  per- 
suade that  country  to  join  Soviet  Rus- 
sia as  a  Federal  State.  Another  report 
has  it  that  the  Bolshevists  have  insti- 
tuted a  reign  of  terror  in  Lithuania  and 
have  provoked  the  Lithuanians  to  spas- 
modic armed  resistance.  These  people 
are  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  position, 
wedged  between  Germany,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland. 

ARMENIA:  The  Caucasus  Arme- 
nians are  reported  to  have  had  successes 
against  invaders.  Formally,  Erivan  and 
Moscow  are  not  at  war,  the  invasion  com- 
ing from  Azerbaijan;  but,  as  Azerbaijan 
is  completely  dominated  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki, it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

TURKEY:  The  Nationalists  are 
reported  to  have  started  a  counter-of- 
fensive against  the  Greeks  northeast  of 
Brusa.  Moustapha  Kemal  claims  to  have 
made  an  effective  reorganization  of  his 
forces.  His  headquarters  is  at  Eskishehr. 
The  Bolsheviki  are  reported  to  be  coop- 
erating with  him;  just  how  does  not 
appear.  Signing  of  the  Turkish  peace 
treaty  has  been  postponed  again  until  the 
10th,  owing  to  the  Greek-Italian  dis- 
agreement (noticed  in  the  last  issue). 

MESOPOTAMIA :  The  British  are 
still  pestered  by  the  tribesmen  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  other  day  a  British  col- 
umn was  attacked  near  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon and  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  suffering 
some  300  casualties.  A  significant  de- 
tail of  a  general  situation  growing 
hourly  more  dubious. 

CILICIA  AND  SYRIA:  A  con- 
siderable engagement  between  French 
and  Turkish  Nationalist  troops  on  the 
line  between  Mersina  and  Adana  is  re- 
ported. The  Turks  were  completely  de- 
feated, 400  of  them  being  killed  and 
250  made  prisoners. 

INDIA:  It  is  reported  that  Moscow 
has  recognized  the  Indian  Revolutionary 
Committee  as  the  legal  government  of 
India  and  has  granted  it  a  liberal  sub- 
sidy; also  that  revolutionary  commit- 
tees in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China  are  be- 
ing liberally  subsidized. 

ALBANIA:  The  Albanians,  having 
persuaded   the   Italians   to   retire   from 


Albania,  are  now  smiting  the  Serbians 
and  driving  them  out  of  Albania,  or 
what  they  conceive  to  be  Albania ;  for,  if 
Albania  is  to  be  free,  the  boundary  ques- 
tion has  infinite  Balkan  possibilities.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Italy,  having  resigned 
her  pretensions  in  Albania,  is  going  to 
allow  Serbia  and  Greece  to  realize  theirs. 
IRELAND:  The  situation  in  Ire- 
land underwent  no  material  change  dur- 
ing the  week.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
willingly  parley  with  Sinn  Fein  if  he 
could  come  to  speech  with  a  truly  rep- 
resentative and  responsible  delegation. 
But  Sinn  Fein  is  rather  intangible, 
rather  Protean;  to  which  quality  is 
doubtless  due  much  of  its  effectiveness. 
The  bill  for  Restoration  and  Maintenance 
of  Order  which  would  devolve  upon 
courts-martial  most  of  the  duties  of 
Crown  tribunals,  was  passed  on  the  6th. 
Its  operation  will  be  watched  with  in- 
tense interest. 

CHINA :  No  news  from  China  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  Anfu  clique  have  been 
thrust  from  power,  that  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Force  has  been  dissolved,  and 
that  that  dangerous  intriguer  "Little 
Hsu"  has  been  sent  packing.  But  one 
would  feel  more  sanguine  as  to  the  fu- 
ture if  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
victorious  coalition  were,  instead  of 
Chang  Tso-lin,  Tuchun  of  Feng-tien, 
some  such  man  as  Li  Shun,  Tuchun  of 
Kiang-su, — a  really  noble  figure  from  all 
reports,  patriotic,  able,  and  thoroughly 
reliable,  a  Conservative  Liberal  like,  let 
us  say,  Mr.  Balfour.  From  his  record 
one  is  justified  in  distrusting  Chang  Tso- 
lin.  Yet  he  disclaims  personal  ambition 
and  professes  sentiments  worthy  of  Mr. 
Wu  Ting-fang.  If  he  is  sincere,  we  may 
really  see  a  reconcilement  of  North  and 
South,  an  unpacked  Parliament,  a  fresh 
start  on  the  road  of  Constitutionalism. 
But  will  the  Tuchuns  allow  themselves 
to  be  abolished?  Until  the  political  sit- 
uation is  stabilized,  the  Consortium  can 
not  effectively  function. 

JAPAN:  The  alliance  with  Britain, 
not  having  been  denounced,  continues  in 
force  till  July,  1921.  If  continued  there- 
after, its  terms  will  be  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  doubtless 
so  as  not  to  prejudice  Anglo-American 
relations.  Anglo-American-Japanese  re- 
lations are  reported  to  have  been  under 
anxious  discussion  of  late  by  American 
and  British  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, particularly  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  Japanese  immigration,  so 
distastful  to  California,  to  Canada,  and 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  dominions  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  subject  almost  too 
fragile  to  be  thought  on. 
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Economic  Collapse  in  Soviet  Russia 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  ONE 


[Joseph  Shaplen,  the  author  of  this  article, 
was  formerly  a  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press  in  Russia;  he  knew  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and 
other  Bolshevik  leaders  personally,  and  lived  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  under  Bolshevik  rule.] 

WHILE  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
disregard  the  possibilities  offered 
in  the  future  development  of  Russia,  it 
would  be  extremely  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  trade  with  Rus- 
sia by  the  State  Department  will  result 
immediately  in  any  considerable  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Those  who 
have  regarded  the  blockade  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia 
are  facing  a  severe  disillusionment  on 
this  score. 

The  following  examination  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Russia  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  highest  Bolshevist 
authorities.  The  facts  and  figures  to  be 
presented  here  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  reports  submitted  by  A.  Rykov, 
chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, by  M.  Tomsky,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  by 
Kamenev,  chairman  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet,  and  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  The 
reports  were  submitted  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  constitute,  therefore,  the 
latest  authoritative  information  on  the 
subject. 

Rykov's  report  is  probably  the  most 
important,  since  he  is  the  chief  directing 
power  of  the  Supreme  and  Local  Coun- 
cils of  National  Economy,  the  organs 
which  control  industry  and  trade  in  Bol- 
shevist Russia.  His  report  was  read  on 
January  25,  1920,  before  the  joint  con- 
gress of  delegates  representing  councils 
of  national  economy,  trade  unions,  and 
the  Moscow  Soviet. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  facts 
and  figures  presented  by  Rykov: 

Russia's  industry  was  seriously  under- 
mined by  the  war.  This  process  was  ag- 
gravated to  a  much  more  serious  degree 
by  the  civil  war  which  has  been  raging 
for  more  than  two  years.  "The  civil 
war,"  Rykov  declares,  "having  caused  an 
unparalleled  waste  of  the  human  and 
material  resources  of  the  Republic,  has 
engendered  an  economic  and  productional 
crisis.  In  its  main  features,  this  crisis 
is  one  of  transportation,  fuel,  and 
human  labor  power."  Rykov  gives  the 
following  resume  of  the  state  of  trans- 
portation : 

"Before  the  war  the  percentage  of  dis- 
abled locomotives,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times,  never  rose  above  15  per  cent.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  out  of  every 
100  locomotives  in  Soviet  Russia  60  are 
disabled,  and  only  40  capable  of  working. 
The  repair  of  disabled  locomotives  also 


keeps  on  declining  with  extraordinary 
rapidity:  before  the  war  we  used  to  re- 
pair up  to  8  per  cent;  this  percentage 
after  the  November  Revolution  some- 
times dropped  to  1  per  cent.;  now  we 
have  gone  up,  but  only  1  per  cent.  Un- 
der present  conditions  of  railway  trans- 
portation the  repairs  do  not  keep  abreast 
of  the  deterioration  of  our  locomotives, 
and  every  month  we  have,  in  definite  fig- 
ures, 200  locomotives  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding month.  It  is  indispensable  that 
we  raise  the  repair  of  locomotives  from 
2  per  cent,  up  to  10  per  cent,  in  order 
to  stop  the  decline  and  further  disin- 
tegration of  railway  transportation,  in 
order  to  maintain  it  at  least  at  the  level 
at  which  it  stands  at  the  present  time. 
As  for  the  broad  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  workers  and  peasants  of  Soviet 
Russia,  these  figures  simply  mean  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  utilizing  any 
one  of  those  regions  producing  grain, 
raw  material,  and  fuel,  which  have  been 
added  to  Soviet  Russia  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  of  the  Red  Army." 

As  a  concrete  example,  Rykov  cites  the 
following : 

"We  have  a  metallurgical  region  in  the 
Ural  Mountains;  but  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal until  now  but  one  single  special 
train  a  month  (sic!)  to  carry  metals 
from  the  Urals  to  Central  Russia.  In 
order  to  transport  10  million  poods  (180,- 
000  tons)  of  metal  by  one  single  train  per 
month  several  decades  would  be  required, 
should  we  be  able  to  utilize  those  scanty 
supplies  of  metal  which  are  ready  in  the 
Urals. 

"In  order  to  deliver  cotton  from  Turk- 
estan to  the  textile  factories  in  Moscow, 
we  should  have  to  carry  more  than  one- 
half  million  poods  per  month — up  to 
600,000  poods  (10,833  tons).  But  at  this 
time  we  have  only  about  two  trains  a 
month,  i.  e.,  scores  of  years  will  be  re- 
quired for  transporting  from  Turkestan, 
under  present  conditions,  the  8  million 
poods  of  cotton  which  we  could  utilize, 
but  are  unable  to  deliver  to  the 
factories." 

Will  the  mere  lifting  of  the  blockade 
deliver  these  commodities  within  any 
reasonable  time  to  Western  Europe, 
America,  or  any  other  country? 

The  shortage  of  raw  materials,  be- 
cause of  the  breakdown  of  transportation 
facilities,  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  raw  materials  themselves.  Says 
Rykov : 

"On  account  of  the  disorganized  state 
of  transportation,  we  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain cotton  now,  as  the  railroads  are  un- 
able to  carry  it  here.  But  even  as  re- 
gards those  raw  materials  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  central  parts  of  Soviet  Rus- 


sia, such  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  even 
as  regards  these  raw  stuffs,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  experiencing  a  severe  crisis." 

According  to  Rykov  the  flax  acreage  in 
Russia  has  been  reduced  to  30  per  cent 
of  normal,  the  production  of  which  was 
more  than  20,000,000  poods  (360,000 
tons).  In  1918,  the  first  year  of  the  Bol- 
shevist rule,  the  production  of  flax  fell 
to  4,125,000  poods  (about  75,000  tons). 
In  1918,  says  Rykov,  there  was  "a  further 
decrease  in  the  harvest,"  while  the  in- 
dications this  year  are  that  the  produc- 
tion will  go  still  lower. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  flax,  as  well 
as  other  agricultural  raw  materials,  is 
due  directly  to  the  refusal  of  the  peas- 
antry to  produce  these  commodities  for 
fear  of  requisitions  and  confiscations  by 
the  Bolshevist  Government,  i.  e.,  to  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

A  similar  picture  is  painted  by  Rykov 
as  regards  the  leather  and  woolen  indus- 
tries. "Here,"  he  says,  "is  to  be  ob- 
served a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  cattle, 
and  especially  of  the  sheep  which  furnish 
wool  for  our  woolen  mills." 

The  first  half  of  1919,  Rykov's  figures 
show,  resulted  in  an  output  of  one  million 
hides.  His  expectations  for  this  year  do 
not  exceed  650,000  hides.  "The  number 
of  hides  delivered  to  the  Government," 
says  Rykov,  "decreases  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year." 

American  parlor  Bolshevists,  who  re- 
gard the  realm  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  with 
admiration  and  continue  to  repeat,  par- 
rot-like, the  assertion  that  the  blockade 
alone  is  responsible  for  Russia's  troubles, 
will  find  little  substantiation  of  their 
theory  in  the  following  passage  in 
Rykov's  report: 

"It  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  imagine 
that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  or  con- 
elusion  of  peace  will  in  any  degree  solve 
our  raw  material  crisis.  On  the  contrary 
— the  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  con- 
clusion of  peace,  if  such  should  take 
place,  will  mean  an  increased  demand  for 
raw  materials,  as  these  are  the  only 
articles  which  Russia  can  furnish  to 
Europe  in  exchange  for  European  com- 
modities. The  supplies  of  flax  on  hand 
are  sufficient  for  ourselves  for  a  period 
of  from  eight  months  to  a  year.  But 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  export  large  quan- 
tities of  flax  abroad,  and  the  catastrophic 
decline  in  flax  production  as  compared 
with  1919  raises  the  question  whether 
the  flax  industry  will  not  experience,  in 
1920,  a  flax  shortage  similar  to  the  one 
experienced  by  the  textile  industry  in 
cotton." 

The  fuel  situation  offers  no  more  en- 
couraging aspect. 

According  to  Rykov,  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared in  1919  from  12  to  14  million  cubic 
fathoms  (32  to  38  million  cords)  of  fire- 
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wood.  Less  than  2Vz  million  cubic 
fathoms  (7  million  cords)  were  carted 
out  of  the  forests.  As  far  as  deliveries 
of  fire-wood  to  the  centres  of  consump- 
tion is  concerned,  says  Rykov,  the  Bol- 
shevist authorities  have  "until  now  failed 
to  meet  with  success,  and  therefore  even 
the  minimum  schedule  for  the  fuel  sup- 
ply of  the  main  factories  of  Moscow 
could  not  be  realized." 

There  are  at  present  100,000,000  poods 
(1,800,000  tons)  of  coal  in  the  Donetz 
Basin,  according  to  Rykov's  figures.  The 
shipment  of  this  coal,  however,  is  im- 
possible until  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
transport  system.  The  coal  region  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Moscow,  where 
production  was  never  hampered  by  the 
civil  war,  "has  until  now  not  yielded 
what  it  should  yield  to  the  fuel  supply  of 
Soviet  Russia,  but  production  during  the 
past  year  remained  on  the  same  low  level 
as  the  previous  year,  even  falling  short 
of  30  million  poods  (540,000  tons)  of 
coal." 

The  condition  of  human  labor  power  in 
Russia,  according  to  the  same  high  Bol- 
shevist authority,  is  no  more  enviable 
than  that  of  raw  materials  and  transpor- 
tation.    Says  Rykov: 

"Whenever  the  talk  turns  to  raising 
the  productivity  of  labor,  to  increasing 
the  output,  etc.,  one  and  the  same  de- 
mand is  heard :  'Give  us  bread,  then  we'll 
work.' " 

The  question  here  arises :  If  the  orig- 
inal application  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  the 
principle  of  extreme  workmen's  control 
in  the  factories,  followed  by  centraliza- 
tion of  industrial  authority,  has  failed 
to  stimulate  production,  will  compulsory 
labor,  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
conscription  to  industry,  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  Bolsheviki,  serve  as  a  prac- 
tical substitute  for  incentive  or  for 
bread?  Let  those  of  our  American  rad- 
icals who  are  so  devoted  to  the  regime 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  who  so  vocifer- 
ously denounce  the  principle  of  involun- 
tary servitude  embodied  in  Governor 
Allen's  Industrial  Relations  Court  an- 
swer this  question.  The  Tsar,  too,  lab- 
ored under  the  delusion  that  the  knout 
was  a  worthy  incentive  to  enterprise. 
The  Bolsheviki,  apparently,  have  resur- 
rected from  the  ashes  of  the  old  regime 
the  same  idea. 

But  to  return  to  Rykov's  authoritative 
testimony.  He  has  already  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  despite  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  industrial  policy,  is  un- 
able to  supply  food  to  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia. To  be  sure,  Rykov  asserts  that  the 
supply  of  food  in  1919  was  "many  times 
larger  than  the  year  before."  But  an 
examination  of  his  figures  shows  that 
this  increase  is  pitifully  inadequate.  It 
shows  that  in  1918  there  were  stored  in 
Russia  60,000,000  poods  (1,083,000  tons) 
of   breadstuffs.      In   1919   this  was   in- 


creased to  90,000,000  poods.  Mr.  Rykov's 
"many  times"  have  shrunk  to  an  increase 
of  barely  50  per  cent.  This  supply  is  in- 
deed tragic  when  we  realize  that  it  must 
feed  scores  of  millions  of  people.  The 
supplies  of  grain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  Rykov  reports,  will 
last  only  for  three  months — of  course  on 
the  basis  of  the  sorry  official  rations.  As 
a  result,  Rykov  declares,  there  has  arisen 
a  universal  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  nationalization  of  commerce  and  the 
return  to  unrestricted  private  trade.  The 
i-eturn  to  free  trade,  however,  would 
complete  the  collapse  of  the  economic 
principle  of  Bolshevism.  That  is  why 
Rykov  hastens  to  leave  this  unpleasant 
subject  and  proceed  to  other  highly  in- 
teresting and  most  instructive  figures  on 
the  condition  of  Russia  following  more 
than  two  years  of  Bolshevist  misman- 
agement and  experimentation. 

Joseph  Shaplen 

Plymouth,  Vermont 

1  REMEMBER  reading  a  good  many 
years  ago  a  description  by  Bayard 
Taylor  of  an  election,  or  political  "func- 
tion" of  some  sort,  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the  town- 
meeting  as  it  used  to  be  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  know  that  I  have  thought 
of  it  since,  but  to-day  it  has  been  brought 
back  to  my  mind.  This  singularly  iso- 
lated spot  is  the  birthplace  of  Gov. 
Coolidge,  and  the  home  of  his  father, 
who  is  apparently  the  leading  citizen  of 
the  town ;  his  appearance,  by  the  way,  in- 
dicates that  combination  of  honesty  and 
good  nature  which  goes  far  to  win  es- 
teem and  affection.  It  was  proposed,  I 
presume  by  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, to  have  Gov.  Coolidge  hold  a  re- 
ception at  his  old  home,  in  recognition 
of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  at  Chi- 
cago, although  I  did  not  learn  that  any 
formal  invitations  were  issued,  and  in 
fact  there  were  few  present  whom  one 
would  recognize  as  politicians.  However 
that  may  be,  the  day  was  one  which  would 
tempt  a  misanthrope  to  go  to  any  kind 
of  a  reception,  provided  it  involved  a  ride 
through  such  scenery  as  is  here  to  be 
found. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, after  the  manner  in  which 
Caesar  began  his  commentary,  is  divided 
by  the  Green  mountain  range  into  two 
parts;  a  division  which  has  had  im- 
portant results.  Geographically,  the 
western  part  belongs  in  the  Champlain 
Valley;  the  eastern  part  in  that  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  Politically,  one  would 
assign  the  western  part  to  New  York, 
and  the  eastern  part  to  New  Hampshire; 
and  in  fact  the  trade  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  seeks  Troy  and  New  York,  while 


that  of  the  eastern  part  tends  towards 
Boston.  But,  as  the  world  has  now  an 
opportunity  to  observe,  the  boundaries  of 
States  can  not  be  set  as  we  think  they 
ought  to  be;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
people  of  Vermont  are  harmonious 
enough.  While  the  State  sent  three  rep- 
resentatives to  Congress  there  was  some 
friction ;  but  now  that  it  sends  only  two, 
they  and  the  Senators  are  easily  ap- 
portioned. 

I  can  not  resist  a  little  digression  in 
this  line,  which  those  may  skip  who  do 
not  care  for  practical  politics.  A  former 
Senator,  who  knew  Vermont  through  and 
through — having  had  nearly  ninety  years 
in  which  to  learn  it — in  commenting  on 
the  manners  of  another  Senator,  who 
had  been  remarkably  successful  in  gain- 
ing a  national  reputation  for  virtue, 
while  keeping  his  political  fences  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  recalled  the  following 
strategical  achievement.  It  seems  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
collector  of  customs  in  Vermont;  and,  as 
the  office  was  extremely  lucrative,  when 
it  became  vacant  the  question  of  filling 
it  was  serious.  There  were  two  com- 
petitors, neither  of  whom  could  safely  be 
disappointed,  and  observers  wondered 
how  the  astute  statesman  who  dictated 
the  appointment  would  escape  from  the 
quandary.  He  met  the  emergency  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  With  much  grav- 
ity of  demeanor,  he  explained  to  the  nar- 
rator of  the  incident  that  upon  consid- 
eration he  had  become  satisfied  that  the 
collection  of  customs  duties  in  Vermont 
required  the  division  of  the  State  into 
two  districts;  one  for  the  eastern  part 
as  well  as  one  for  the  west.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  arrangement  was  obvious  to 
Congress,  the  proper  law  was  passed, 
the  rivals  were  placated,  and  the  sena- 
torial fences  were  made  stronger  than 
ever.  Had  Chancellor  Oxenstierna  been 
acquainted  with  our  politics,  he  might 
not  have  called  the  attention  of  his 
son  to  the  little  wisdom  with  which 
the  world  is  ruled !  Ought  I  to  add  that 
the  outspoken  Tom  Reed,  who  hated  the 
war  with  Spain,  referring  to  the  course 
of  this  Senator,  exclaimed :  "I  would  not 
sacrifice  the  life  of  a  single  American 
citizen  for  Cuba — except  his!" 

But    to    return    to   my    subject.     As 
everyone  knows,   the  Champlain  Valley 
was,  from  the  days  of  Champlain  himself, 
the  highway  between   Canada  and  the 
English  colonies,  and  into  this  valley  has 
flowed  for  more  than  half  a  century  a 
stream  of  French-Canadian  immigrants 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  fellow  citi 
zens,    they    differ   perceptibly   from   thf 
descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  a.' 
even  the  ordinary  tourist  can  see.     Be 
ing  one  of  these  descendants,  I   am  o: 
course  biased;  but  it  appears  to  me  tha 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  ha 
received  comparatively  little  of  this  im 
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migration,  has  a  thriftier  air,  and  shows 
signs  of  tidier  cultivation.  The  Cham- 
plain  Valley  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  bed  of  a  glacial  lake;  it  has  a  clay 
soil,  the  underlying  rock  is  limestone, 
sometimes  even  marble,  and  although 
far  from  level,  it  is  more  so  than  the 
eastern  part.  That  part,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  State,  consists  of  steep  hills  and 
narrow  valleys.  Delectable  valleys  many 
of  them  are,  threaded  by  limpid  brooks, 
and  verdant  enough  to  justify  the  name 
of  the  State ;  although  that  was  probably 
given  it  because  the  mountains  were  cov- 
ered with  forests  of  pine  and  spruce, 
which  are  now  almost  gone.  With  ap- 
parent perversity,  they  call  one  of  the 
rivers  of  this  region  the  Black  River ;  an- 
other, a  few  miles  to  the  East,  the  White 
River.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  this. 
The  water  of  both  streams  is  equally 
pure;  but  in  one  case  it  flows  over  a 
micaceous  rock  which  makes  the  bed  of 
the  stream  lustrous  like  a  mirror,  while 
in  the  other  the  rock,  although  soft 
enough,  makes  a  darker  bed.  In  both 
valleys  the  disintegrated  rock  forms 
roads  that  are  ideal  for  horses'  feet; 
firm  and  elastic  as  rubber.  Rubber  tires 
are  superfluous.  The  rock  is  sometimes 
almost  talc,  so  soft  that  people  chop 
fence  posts  out  of  it  with  axes 

One  would  suppose  that  this  secluded 
valley,  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, would  be  free  from  that  indis- 
pensable nuisance,  the  automobile;  but  I 
was  astonished  to  find,  as  we  drew  near 
our  destination,  the  road  filled  with  these 
vehicles.  At  Plymouth  were  parked  per- 
haps two  hundred,  if  not  three  hundred 
of  them;  and  there  was  but  a  solitary 
horse  and  wagon!  I  confess  to  being  dis- 
turbed by  this;  that  the  State  which 
prided  itself  on  the  Morgan  horse  should 
have  so  changed  seemed  to  imply  degen- 
eracy. But  I  was  reassured  when  I  saw 
that  these  cars  were  wholly  unguarded; 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  what- 
ever coats  and  rugs  were  brought  were 
left  in  the  cars.  Probably  if  such  a  gath- 
ering took  place  near  New  York  City,  un- 
less watchmen  were  employed,  all  the 
cars  and  all  their  belongings  would  have 
been  stolen  as  soon  as  the  owners'  backs 
were  turned.  But  when  we  joined  the 
gathering,  I  needed  no  reassurance; 
their  faces  and  their  manners  were  suf- 
ficient. This  being  the  land  of  the 
almighty  dollar,  I  suppose  orators  nat- 
urally speak  of  100  per  cent.  Americans. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  de- 
fined the  term ;  the  word  is  probably  used, 
to  paraphrase  the  French  saying,  to  con- 
ceal the  lack  of  thought;  but  if  any  one 
had  pointed  to  the  people  who  were  gath- 
ered here,  and  said— "These  are  100  per 
cent.  Americans!",  I  should  have  said, 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  Yet  I  should  not 
have  said  this  had  I  been  present  at  a 
gathering   of   my   fellow   citizens,    com- 


posed of  people  who  were  born  or  whose 
parents  were  born,  in  Italy,  in  Greece, 
in  Syria,  in  Poland,  in  Russia — or  even 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Long  residence 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case;  the  Sioux  and  the 
Apaches  beat  us  on  that  ground;  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  ten  millions 
of  black  people  of  the  South  whose  great- 
grandfather was  not  a  native  American. 
Obviously,  I  am  affected  with  race 
prejudice;  yet  I  can  not  feel  ashamed  of 
it,  for  it  is  the  political  and  religious 
convictions  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  and  their  social  customs,  that 
constitute  the  basis  of  their  reputation, 
and  it  is  because  their  descendants  have 
to  "a  great  extent  succeeded  to  this  in- 
heritance, that  men  like  Governor  Cool- 
idge  attain  their  position.  His  native 
hamlet — it  would  take  the  facility  of  the 
Italian  language  in  expressing  diminu- 
tive size  to  describe  it — is  about  the  last 
place  to  look  for  a  future  governor,  or 
president.  It  is  true  that  the  air  is  brac- 
ing, and  the  hills  inspiring;  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  man  can  be  vile  where  every 
prospect  pleases.  In  fact  there  seem 
hardly  enough  people  to  hold  an  election ; 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
besides  the  Coolidge  homestead  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  houses  in  sight.     But 


there  is  a  church,  and  a  school,  and  a 
postoffice  in  the  store;  it  is  all  that  is 
wanted ;  it  is  a  microcosm.  Was  it  an  Emir 
of  Afghanistan  who  said — "My  country 
is  a  poor  country!  It  contains  nothing 
but  rocks  and  men."  Vermont  has  rocks 
enough;  it  has  also  institutions  which 
have  moulded  men. 

So  said  Gov.  Coolidge  in  his  brief  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  There  was  nothing 
thrilling  about  it;  it  consisted  of  appro- 
priate generalities,  spoken  without  visible 
emotion.  I  could  study  him  while  he 
spoke.  He  is  very  slight ;  when  his  back 
is  turned  you  would  take  him  for  a  boy. 
He  has  almost  a  mean  face;  if  you  saw 
him  behind  the  counter  of  the  country 
store  you  would  say,  if  you  thought  of 
him  at  all,  that  it  was  where  he  be- 
longed. His  hair  is  a  sandy  red;  his 
features  are  small ;  his  bearing  is  that  of 
a  man  weary  of  his  position;  there  is  no 
"magnetism"  about  him.  Yet  if  you 
look  closely  you  see  that  he  has  thought 
seriously;  his  eyes  are  keen  and  his 
mouth  has  firm  lines.  There  must  have 
been  something  in  him  that  made  men 
choose  him  as  a  leader,  they  must  have 
recognized  in  him  a  justum  et  tenacem 
propositi  virum;  and  his  acts  when  he 
had  of  a  sudden  to  face  a  very  great 
crisis  showed  that  they  were  right. 

McG. 


Christophe  Plantin 


AT  the  time  of  their  cruellest  suffer- 
ings, when  the  Prussian  heel  had 
almost  crushed  the  life  out  of  their  pros- 
trate race,  the  Belgians  drew  strength 
and  hope  from  the  recollection  of  that 
period  in  their  history  which  offered,  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his 
merciless  regime,  a  striking  analogue  to 
Freiherr  von  Bissing's  government.  De 
Coster's  "Legend  of  Ulenspiegel  and 
Lamme  Goedzak"  must  have  conveyed  a 
message  of  comfort  to  many  a  despair- 
ing soul  in  its  grandiose  picture  of  sor- 
row heroically  borne.  And  now  that  the 
heroism  of  the  Yser  has  brought  her  vic- 
tory and  peace,  Belgium  revives  another 
memory  of  that  same  time,  recalling  its 
past  greatness  not  in  suffering  but  in 
achievement.  The  present  period  of  fev- 
erish reconstruction  finds  a  stimulant  in 
the  recollection  of  a  man  who,  by  sturdy 
application  to  his  profession  in  those 
troubled  times,  raised  the  printer's  craft 
to  a  veritable  art  and  his  social  status  to 
a  level  where  he  met  the  great  scholars 
and  artists  and  politicians  of  his  day  as 
his  equals  in  popular  esteem. 

Christophe  Plantin,  whose  birth  four 
hundred  years  ago  is  to  be  commemo- 
rated this  month  at  Antwerp,  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  the  place  where  he  was 
born  being  probably  Saint  Avertin  in 
Touraine.     But  the  scene  of  his  active 


life  was  the  Netherlands,  where  he  set- 
tled in  the  year  1549,  living  until  his 
death  in  1589  in  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
except  for  a  few  years,  from  1583-1585, 
when  he  resided  in  Leiden  as  Printer 
to  the  University.  In  that  busy  em- 
porium of  the  most  industrious  and 
wealthiest  country  of  the  Continent  his 
enterprise  and  energy  found  a  wide  field 
for  their  unfolding.  The  first  volume 
which  is  known  to  have  come  from  his 
press  was  a  modest  beginning,  a  book  of 
instruction  for  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birth,  in  Italian  and  French  (1555).  But 
in  those  early  days,  when  the  printing 
and  publishing  businesses  were  in  one 
hand  and  printers  were  scarce,  the 
printer  did  not  specialize  in  certain  lines 
but  published  whatever  his  presses  were 
given  to  print.  So  Plantin's  paedagogical 
treatise  did  not  indicate  a  special  pref- 
erence for  educational  matter.  Writers 
on  medicine,  geography,  history,  theol- 
ogy, found  him  equally  interested  in  the 
fields  of  their  individual  pursuits.  Edi- 
tions of  "Traite  des  confitures"  by  Nos- 
tradamus and  "Receptes  pour  guerir 
chevaulx  de  toutes  maladies,"  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Singularites  de  la  France  ant- 
arctique,  autrement  nommee  Amerique, 
par  A.  Thevet,  natif  d'Angoulesme,"  and 
this,  again,  by  the  finest  volume  of  that 
first  period  of  Plantin's  printing  activ- 
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ity:  "La  Magnifique  et  Sumptueuse 
Pompe  Funebre,  faite  aux  obseques  et 
funerailles  du  tresgrand  et  tresvictorieus 
empereur  Charles  cinquieme,"  of  which 
he  brought  out  editions  in  French,  Flem- 
ish, Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 

For  polyglot  productions  such  as  this 
Plantin  had  a  special  liking.  He  was  a 
good  linguist  himself  and  had  acquired 
so  perfect  a  command  of  his  adoptive 
country's  native  speech  that  he  wrote, 
with  the  little  poetic  skill  he  had,  as 
tolerable  verse  in  Flemish  as  in  French, 
and  compiled  the  first  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary of  the  Dutch  language,  the  "The- 
saurus Theutonicae  Linguae."  But  he 
also  obtained  the  collaboration  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  who  were  his  edi- 
tors and  proofreaders,  such  as  Cornelius 
Kiel  or  Kilianus,  whose  eminent  "Ety- 
mologicum  Teutonicae  Linguae"  super- 
seded his  employer's  more  amateurish 
"Thesaurus,"  the  Latinists  Theodore 
Poelman  and  Victor  Ghyselinck,  and  the 
French  poet  and  physician  Jacques 
Grevin.  The  humanist  Justus  Lipsius 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  King  Philip 
II  of  Spain  sent  him  his  own  Chaplain 
Arias  Montanus,  a  famous  orientalist,  as 
an  assistant.  The  most  meticulous  care 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  proofs, 
and  to  prevent  even  the  slightest  mis- 
print that  might  have  escaped  their 
scrutiny  from  becoming  perpetuated, 
the  sheets  were  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
printing  house  as  an  invitation  to  pass- 
ers-by to  take  part  in  the  final  purifica- 
tion of  the  text. 

Thanks  to  that  staff  of  assistants  and 
learned  experts,  Plantin  was  enabled  to 
produce  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  his  life,  the 
incomparable  "Bible  Polyglotte,"  in 
eight  volumes,  a  monument  of  the  col- 
laboration between  sixteenth  century 
scholarship  and  typography,  being  a  col- 
lection of  texts  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean.  The 
money  for  the  execution  of  that  great 
work,  amounting  to  no  less  than  12,000 
florins,  was  advanced  by  King  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  whose  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise had  been  won  by  Plantin's  power- 
ful patron,  the  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The 
compositor  set  up  the  first  page  in  July, 
1568;  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1572,  he 
finished  his  task.  The  papal  approba- 
tion was  not  obtained  without  difficulty. 
Arias  Montanus  was  obliged  to  travel  to 
Rome  to  plead  on  Plantin's  behalf  at  the 
Vatican.  On  August  23,  1572,  Gregory 
XIII  gave  the  work  his  sanction  by  papal 
brief  addressed  to  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain. 

In  1576  Plantin  established  his  print- 
ing office  in  a  large  house  on  the  Friday 
Market,  which  he  left,  at  his  death,  to 
his  son-in-law  and  collaborator  Francois 
Moretus,  whose  descendants,  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  kept  it  intact  in  its  orig- 
inal state"from  generation  to  generation, 
until,  in  1876,  the  city  of  Antwerp  bought 


it  with  its  complete  sixteenth  century 
plant,  its  magnificent  library,  and  all  its 
art  treasures, — a  great  historical  monu- 
ment of  a  master  printer  and  his  craft. 
When  the  historian  De  Thou  visited  the 
works  in  1576,  he  saw  seventeen  presses 
in  action  and  a  swarm  of  compositors, 
correctors,  and  scholars  engaged  on  the 
task  of  setting  up  and  revising  the  texts 
of  classical  authors  and  modern  theo- 
logians and  humanists.  That  busy  life 
is  gone  forever,  leaving  the  workshop  a 
noiseless  museum  where,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  all  work  would  seem  to  have 
suddenly  ceased  at  the  call  of  a  magic 


word.  This  month  the  dead  silence  of 
the  enchantment  will,  for  a  short  while, 
be  broken  by  the  pilgrims  from  many 
lands  who  will  visit  Antwerp  to  honor 
the  memory  of  King  Philip's  "prototypo- 
graphus."  They  will  see  the  old  presses 
working  again,  as  if  the  master's  device, 
"Lahore  et  Constantia,"  at  his  death  had 
been  adopted  by  his  tools.  But  man's  in- 
constancy makes  their  labor  a  short  illu- 
sion, a  charming  plaything  for  pious  and 
poetic  souls.  The  steam  press  dooms 
their  capacity  for  work  to  inertia. 
Labor's  constancy  depends  on  the  con- 
stant change  of  its  tools. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 


Correspondence 


Senator  Harding  and  the 

Treaty  Amendments 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
There  is  one  element  in  Senator  Hard- 
ing's record  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
given  due  weight  by  those  who  are  dis- 
cussing his  position  in  reference  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; and  that  is  his  position  as  to  the 
amendments  to  the  treaty  which  were 
proposed  during  the  debate  last  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  proposed  a  large  num- 
ber of  amendments.  Senator  Harding 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  and  sup- 
ported the  committee  programme.  What 
is  more,  when  the  thirty-six  so-called 
Fall  amendments  to  the  treaty  were  voted 
upon  on  October  2,  1920,  Mr.  Harding 
was  recorded  on  all  roll-calls  as  voting 
aye.  These  amendments  were  designed 
to  remove  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  a  mul- 
titude of  commissions  created  under  the 
treaty.  On  October  16,  Senator  Harding 
voted  aye  on  the  so-called  Shantung 
amendment.  October  29  he  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Moses  amendment  to  equal- 
ize voting  strength  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  League.  On  November  5  he  sup- 
ported Senator  La  Follette's  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  All  these  amendments  were  lost. 
This  record  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. For,  as  Senator  Harding  pre- 
sumably supported  these  changes  in  the 
treaty  from  conviction,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  him  to  assume  that  as  President  he 
would  not  oppose  them  if  they  were  once 
more  proposed  in  the  Senate  after  he 
had  resubmitted  the  treaty.  If  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  oppose  them,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  by  the  same  combination  which 
dictated  the  reservations,  namely,  the  out- 
and-out  opponents  of  the  treaty  plus  those 
honestly  holding  changes  in  the  treaty 
to  be  desirable,  and  those,  if  there  are 
any  such,  who  were  actuated  by  less  sin- 
cere motives.    What  chance  would  there 


be  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  other  Powers  if  the  Senate  attached 
such  conditions  to  its  assent? 

When  Mr.  Taft  and  other  commenta- 
tors assert  that  Senator  Harding  sup- 
ported the  League  with  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations and  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  take  his  stand  on  that  position  as 
President,  they  ignore  the  fact,  as  shown 
above,  that  Senator  Harding  was  willing 
to  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  Lodge 
reservations  to  "safeguard  America"  (or 
"nullify  the  Treaty"  if  you  prefer) .  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  ignored. 
Edward  Boltwood  Hull 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  August  2 

The  States  and  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Eight  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  re- 
jected the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  Four 
of  these,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Louisiana,  have  passed  digni- 
fied resolutions  of  protest  asking  the 
other  States  not  to  force  "woman  suf- 
frage" upon  them  without  the  consent 
of  their  people.  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  are  in  sympathy.  There  is  no 
serious  claim  advanced  that  either  will 
ratify. 

The  striking  and  manly  fight  made  by 
Governor  Holcomb  of  Connecticut  and 
Governor  Clement  of  Vermont  in  favor  of 
preserving  our  home  rule  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  done  much  to  crystallize 
States'  rights  sentiment,  always  natu- 
rally strong  in  those  two  communities. 
This  makes  twelve. 

The  attempt  to  procure  the  thirty- 
sixth  ratification  in  Tennessee  in  defiance 
of  the  express  terms  of  her  State  Con- 
stitution, which  forbids  any  Tennessee 
Legislature  which  was  elected  before 
the  submission  of  a  Federal  amendment 
from  voting  thereon,  has  started  a  real 
States'  rights  discussion  on  suffrage  and 
brought  home  the  irresponsible  nature 
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of  the  use  of  the  standing  clause  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  legislative  agency  for 
forcing  so-called  reforms  upon  unwilling 
sections  of  the  country. 

This  explains  Governor  Clement's  re- 
cent statement,  referring  to  both  pro- 
hibition and  suffrage  by  Constitutional 
amendment,  "that  as  now  interpreted 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
threatens  the  destruction  of  free  govern- 
ment in  America." 

Of  course,  if  Tennessee  ratines,  an- 
other serious  blow  has  been  struck  at  the 
fundamental  right  of  all  the  States  to 
determine  for  themselves,  without  out- 
side interference,  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  vote  in  their  local  and  State  elections. 

This  will  not  only  seriously  hamper 
the  South  in  handling  its  difficult  and 
dangerous  race  question,  but  will  ham- 
per California  in  dealing  with  the  Japa- 
nese question. 

But  why  should  anyone  suppose  that 
Tennessee  is  likely  to  ratify?  On  the 
contrary,  every  motive  of  enlightened 
self-respect  should  induce  her  to  refuse 
to  surrender  any  of  her  State  power 
over  suffrage  and  cause  her  to  decline  to 
cede  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  meddle  with  the  management 
of  her  local  and  State  elections.  More- 
over, she  will  hesitate  to  interfere  with 
the  local  policy  of  twelve  sovereign 
States,  or  to  separate  herself  from  the 
Southland  of  which  she  is  a  part,  or  to 
offend  her  neighbors. 

The  Optimist 

New  York,  July  30 

The  Province  of  Science 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

Professor  Edwin  C.  Kemble's  letter 
on  what  he  calls  Scientific  Egotism 
touches — almost — a  serious  matter  at 
its  heart,  but  fails  to  drive  the  point 
home.    May  I  have  just  one  lunge? 

Science  (as  we  use  the  word)  con- 
cerns itself  exclusively  with  demonstra- 
ble fact,  and  by  demonstrable  fact  we 
really  mean  physical  phenomena  which 
can  be  directly  or  indirectly  apprehended 
by  the  senses.  The  entire  series  of  sec- 
ondary causes,  which  may  be  appre- 
hended through  these  phenomena,  is 
i  within  the  scientists'  province.  With 
first  causes — which  are  metaphysical — 
the  scientist  as  such  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  scientist's  mind  must  always  be 
open  to  facts,  that  is  to  physical  phe- 
nomena. He  is  not  entitled  to  reject 
any  fact  upon  a  priori  grounds.  He  is 
not  entitled,  as  a  scientist,  to  dogmatize 
upon  anything.  Most  scientists  do  dog- 
matize and  in  a  most  unscientific  way. 

In  this  matter  of  spiritism,  for  in- 
stance, the  province  of  the  scientist  is 
clearly  marked  out.  It  is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  do  anything  more  than  observe 
accurately,  test,  weigh,  measure,  and 
analyze  the  phenomena  that  he  observes, 


and  either  explain  how  the  results  agree 
with  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge  al- 
ready at  hand  or  admit  that  they  are  un- 
explainable.  If  they  are  not  explainable 
it  is  not  within  his  province  to  deny 
them  on  a  priori  grounds. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  attitude  of  the  scientist  toward  mir- 
acles. A  miracle  is  a  question  of  fact 
at  a  given  time  and  place  and  the  scien- 
tist has  merely  to  ask  whether  the  fact 
is  true  and,  if  so,  how  it  happened.  The 
doctrine  of  the  reign  of  law  is  a  meta- 
physical doctrine  and  on  all  such  doc- 
trines the  scientist's  mind  should  be 
open.  Physics  and  metaphysics  should 
not  be  mixed  in  argument. 

Andrew  Prout 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  25 

A  Trick  of  the  Subconscious 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

My  translation  of  Herodotus  is  in  two 
volumes.  Recently  I  began  to  read  it 
through.  In  the  midst  of  the  first  vol- 
ume I  was  conscious  of  a  picture  that 
used  to  hang  in  our  family  dining-room. 
It  was  a  painting,  one  of  a  series  of  four, 
known  to  an  earlier  generation  as  the 
"Voyage  of  Life."  Our  picture  repre- 
sented a  youth  starting  on  the  voyage 
up — or  down — the  river  in  what  in  the 
romantic  diction  of  that  day  must  have 
been  a  "shallop."  On  the  further  bank, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  a  white  fig- 
ure with  a  nimbus  directed  the  youth 
to  a  distant  vision  of  lofty  palaces  and 
aery  temples.  I  remembered  that  the  pic- 
tures had  been  reproduced,  but  I  could  not 
recall  publisher,  editor,  or  date;  and  the 
effort  to  do  so  made  the  reading  per- 
functory. 

I  got  through  the  first  volume,  and  at- 
tacked the  second.  Halfway  through 
this  I  came  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  quite 
concealed  between  the  pages,  upon  which 
was  the  address  of  a  person  unknown  to 
me,  with  the  name  of  a  book,  its  edi- 
tor, publisher,  and  date.  Then  it  cleared 
up:  the  name  was  that  of  a  book-agent, 
and  this  was  the  work  including  the 
"Voyage  of  Life"  plates. 

The  discovery  was  uncanny;  and  the 
association  of  ideas  between  Herodotus 
and  the  "Voyage  of  Life"  was  much  too 
tenuous  for  ordinary  processes  of  rea- 
soning. Yet  the  mental  process,  irritat- 
ing and  incoherent  as  it  was,  had  a  valid- 
ity and  integrity  of  its  own,  surpassing 
conscious  effort.  It  is  clear  that  our 
conscious  mental  efforts  may  impede  or 
actually  violate  the  impulses  of  the  sub- 
conscious; what  we  plodders  call  genius, 
in  art,  letters,  statesmanship,  or  inven- 
tion, may  be  little  more — aside  from 
execution — than  a  fine  and  implicit  faith 
in  such  impulses. 

W.  P.  Reeves 

Gambier,  Ohio,  July  7 


Tweedle-Dum  and 
Tweedle-Dee 

Columbia  said:     "At  last  I  am  at  ease, 

With  just  the  sort  of  candidates  to 
please : 

No  longer  geniuses  with  brains  erratic, 

Who  jar  the  earth  with  gesture  too  em- 
phatic ; 

But  honorable  men  in  chaste  frock- 
coats, 

Whose  genius  harbors  chiefly  in  their 
throats, 

Who  meet  all  with  accommodating  atti- 
tude 

And  decorate  a  high  cause  with  a  plati- 
tude. 

The  League  of  Nations?  Certainly,  su- 
perb: 

The  haughty  greed  of  Europe  we  must 
curb; 

But  the  result  must  be  so  well  effected 

That  dear  America  may  be  protected. 

The  women,  oh,  the  women,  what  a  joy 

To  see  their  agency  old  sin  destroy; 

Their  chivalrous  protagonist  I  will  be: 

O  women,  women,  women,  vote  for  me! 

Poor  Ireland,  that  country  long  dis- 
tracted, 

We  grieve  for  all  her  agony  protracted; 

But  nothing  must  disturb  the  blue-eyed, 
flaxen 

Felicity  of  concord  Anglo-Saxon. 

Beer?  We  can  not  regret  those  mixtures 
pale 

Which  keep  so  many  citizens  out  of  jail; 

But  yet  we  hope,  justice  may  be  content 

To  soothe  thirst  with  a  moderate  per 
cent. 

As  for  the  cost  of  living,  elect  us, 

And  profiteers,  no  more  iniquitous, 

Will  cease  to  drain  the  world  with  wicked 
suction, 

And  sacrifice  themselves  in  vast  produc- 
tion. 

The  rich  will  trick  no  workers  to  betray 
them. 

Taxes  will  fall  on  those  who  like  to  pay 
them. 

And,  speaking  generally,  the  whole  com- 
munity 

Will  revel  in  unrivaled  opportunity." 

In  such  high  phrases  will  my  pets 
indulge, 

With  hands  that  bless  and  pocketbooks 
that  bulge, 

And  after  all  this  monstrous  deal  of 
frothing 

Will  safely  and  genteelly  do — just  noth- 
ing. 

So  watch  the  battle  with  contented  eyes, 

All  ye,  my  children,  who  your  country 
prize: 

Vote  for  the  one  and  you  will  not  up- 
set it; 

Vote  for  the  other,  you'll  ne'er  regret  it." 

Gamaliel  Bradford 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  July  28 
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The  Italian  at  Home  in  the 
World 

The  Italian-  Emigration  of  Our  Times.  By 
Robert  Foerster,  Ph.D.  Cambridge:  Har- 
vard  University   Press. 

MOST  American  books  on  immigra- 
tion, not  excepting  the  voluminous 
reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
approaching  the  subject  from  the  side  of 
American  conditions  and  interests,  fail 
to  give  a  broad  view  of  the  movement 
as  a  whole  or  an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  immigrants 
as  related  to  material  and  social  condi- 
tions in  the  countries  from  which  they 
come.  Professor  Foerster,  on  the  con- 
trary, following  the  natural  order,  and 
with  a  rare  combination  of  scholarship 
and  sympathy,  gives  an  account  of  the 
development  of  Italian  emigration  that 
is  at  once  informing,  illuminating,  and 
highly  dramatic.  The  main  text,  there- 
fore, holds  its  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  from  beginning  to  end,  while 
the  footnotes  and  bibliographical  cita- 
tions will  rejoice  the  heart  of  scholars 
who  may  wish  to  follow  the  argument 
to  the  very  source. 

The  Italian  migration  of  the  past  half 
century  is  notable  for  volume  of  move- 
ment, but  still  more  so  because  of  the 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  return 
flow.  Before  the  unification  of  Italy, 
emigration  was  relatively  slight,  but 
from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of 
the  world  war  it  steadily  grew  to  enor- 
mous proportions,  with  but  occasional 
setbacks.  In  the  forty  years  before  1914, 
15,000,000  emigrants  went  out,  of  whom 
about  11,000,000  returned,  leaving  a  net 
emigration  of  4,200,000.  According  to  the 
author's  estimates,  based  on  emigration 
and  census  reports,  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  emigration  into  Europe  was  tem- 
porary. The  return  migration  from  the 
United  States  from  1877  to  1891  was 
10.63  per  cent,  of  the  immigration ;  from 
1907  to  1911  it  was  72.60  per  cent.  In 
the  year  1908,  135,247  Italians  came  to 
the  United  States  and  240,877  returned 
to  Italy;  in  1915,  52,217  came  and  104,- 
265  returned.  Even  from  Brazil  and 
Argentina  the  return  flow  has  been  very 
great — from  the  latter  country  51.75  per 
cent,  in  the  years  1907-1911;  from  the 
former  86.12  per  cent.  Truly,  they  are 
a  globe-trotting  proletariat. 

Cheap  transportation,  the  love  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  invitations  of  friends 
are  often  given  as  causes  of  Italian 
migration,  but  they  are  of  superficial 
importance.  The  ravages  of  the  oi'dium, 
the  phylloxera,  or  the  olive  fly,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop,  earthquakes,  and 
other  disasters  have  at  times  given  im- 
petus to  emigration,  but  these  are  oc- 


casional phenomena  and  can  not  account 
for  the  steady,  long-time  movement  of 
population  from  the  agricultural  regions 
of  Italy  to  the  industrial  centres  of 
Europe  and  America  and  to  Italian  cities 
as  well.  Of  primary  importance  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  country  people 
due  to  a  number  of  permanent  causes — 
poor  soil,  an  arid  climate,  malaria  caused 
by  inundations  resulting  in  part  from 
deforestation,  the  latifundia  of  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  estates  in  other  regions,  the 
messadria  and  other  vicious  systems  of 
tenancy,  primitive  agricultural  methods, 
excessive  taxation,  and,  withal,  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  population  seldom 
found  in  northern  countries. 

Yet  most  of  these  causes  had  been  op- 
erating long  before  the  great  emigration 
began,  and  the  author  does  not  fully  ex- 
plain why  their  natural  effects  did  not 
appear  earlier.  Population,  in  fact,  does 
not  usually  increase  without  some  better- 
ment of  conditions  by  which  the  old-time 
checks  are  weakened  or  removed.  Is  it 
not  possible,  then,  to  trace  the  chain  of 
causality  still  further  back  to  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  the  unification  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany,  and  the  industrial  de- 
velopment that  followed  the  opening  of 
new  sources  of  food  supply  in  various 
parts  of  the  world?  The  consequent  de- 
mand for  labor  encouraged  emigration, 
and  this,  as  the  author  shows,  tended  to 
increase  the  population  by  providing  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  emigration  did  not  originate 
where  misery  was  greatest,  but  where 
there  was  a  chance  to  save  enough  money 
for  passage  fares,  and  has  best  been 
maintained  where  wages  were  at  a  me- 
dium level.  But  when  bad  years  came 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  simply  cast 
out  of  the  country — day  laborers  first, 
then  tenants,  and,  finally,  small  land- 
owners themselves — a  proletariat  of  pro- 
prietors. As  Morpurgo  says  in  the 
Inchiesta  Agraria  of  the  Friuli,  the  land 
of  the  small  property:  "We  are  upon  a 
territory  the  cultivation  of  which  ought 
at  least  to  keep  the  cultivator  alive.  But 
if  all  stay  there  is  no  pulling  through." 
And  of  Belluno  he  wrote:  "Were  there 
no  emigration  the  affirmative  is  sad  but 
true,  men  would  die  of  starvation." 

Noteworthy  is  the  changing  character 
of  Italy's  emigration  throughout  the 
centuries.  In  the  eleventh  century  she 
sent  out  great  scholars,  like  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm;  in  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries  she  sent  skilled 
artisans  of  many  crafts;  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  political  refugees 
sought  asylum  in  foreign  lands;  now  it 
is  the  day  of  the  common  laborers.  They 
have  worked  in  the  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  of  southern  France,  the  fac- 
tories and  shipyards  of  Marseilles,  the 
silk  and  glass  industries  of  Lyons,  the 


iron  mines  of  Briey.  They  have  invaded 
the  coal  mines  of  Westphalia,  the  iron 
mines  of  Lorraine,  the  brick  ovens  of 
Bavaria.  Many  important  public  and 
private  works  have  been  built  by  their 
labor — the  great  Swiss  and  Austrian 
tunnels,  the  Kiel  canal,  the  Corinth 
canal,  the  Assuan  dam,  and  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  bridges  in  many  lands.  Tu- 
nisia is  an  Italian  colony  guarded  by 
French  soldiers.  In  Argentina,  where 
they  have  brought  about  a  veritable  eco- 
nomic renaissance,  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population — some  2,000,000 
persons,  including  many  of  the  leading 
citizens — are  of  Italian  blood.  The  pros- 
perity of  Sao  Paulo,  which  produces  five- 
sixths  of  Brazil's  coffee  crop  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  supply,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  industry  of  Italian 
immigrants,  who  have  done  their  best  to 
verify  the  popular  saying :  O  cafe  e  oura 
— "coffee  is  gold." 

The  Italians  were  late  comers  in  the 
United  States — in  1870  only  17,157  were 
here — but  in  1910  they  numbered  1,343,- 
125.  In  1900-1910,  years  of  prodigious 
industrial  development,  2,104,309  Italians 
arrived  and  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
labor  market  at  wages  which,  though  low 
according  to  American  standards,  en- 
abled them  to  live  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  to  save  money,  and  to  make  re- 
mittances for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies or  the  purchase  of  property  at  home. 
Naturally,  they  have  fallen  heir  to  the 
humbler  occupations  vacated  by  earlier 
immigrants,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  these,  and  some  have  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  In  the  larger  cities, 
where  there  is  a  "Little  Italy,"  there  are 
numerous  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
with  the  ubiquitous  padrones  and  the 
versatile  bankers,  but  even  here  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  physicians,  law- 
yers, teachers,  and  other  professional 
people,  who  soon  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  no  place  for  the  intellectual 
proletariat  of  Italy. 

Professor  Foerster  gives  immense  and 
varied    detail    as    to    occupations,    re- 
muneration, and  achievement  of  Italians 
in  many  lands,  but  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  forest  by  observing  the  trees.  Be 
ing  philosopher  as  well  as  historian,  his 
facts  are  marshalled  in  fine  order  anc 
frequently  vivified  by  flashes  of  insight 
For  example,  the  regional  patriotism  s< 
characteristic  of  Italians  is  traced  to  po 
litical  and  economic  conditions  before  th< 
unification,    which    go    far    toward    ex 
plaining  their  factions,  secret  societies 
and  crimes  of  violence,  their  patient  in 
dustry  and  extreme  frugality,  and  thei 
passionate  desire  to  return  to  their  na 
tive    paese    where    they    may    live   lik 
signori  within  hearing  of  the  village  hel 
Apart  from  this,  many  emigrants  hav 
little  feeling  of  national  patriotism,  fo 
Italy  is  "any  country  that  will  give  thei 
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bread,"  and  the  song  of  the  wandering 
musician  well  fits  their  case: 

Harp  on   my    shoulder 
From  Viggiano  I  come 
.And   the   world   is   my   home. 

Again,  the  author  shows,  as  Italian 
writers  have  done,  that  many  of  the  re- 
turned emigrants,  while  not  less  illiterate 
than  when  they  went  away,  have  suf- 
fered in  health  and  in  morals  while 
abroad  and  are  of  questionable  benefit  to 
their  native  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  agitation  for  the  literacy  test  bill  in 
the  United  States  stimulated  primary 
education  in  Italy.  Also,  Italy  has  re- 
ceived great  material  benefit  from  the 
remittances  of  her  emigrants,  and  the  re- 
cent fall  in  Italian  exchange  has  been  in 
part  due  to  the  failure  of  this  source  of 
income.  But  for  all  that,  the  Italian 
Government  is  concerned  about  the  loss 
of  so  many  citizens,  and  of  late  years 
both  irredentists  and  imperialists  have 
had  much  to  say  of  the  need  of  colonies. 
This  feeling  partially  explains  the  seiz- 
ure of  Tripoli  in  1911  and  the  interna- 
tional politics  of  Italy  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  war.  The  author 
suggests  that  France  might  hand  over 
Tunisia  and  thus  earn  her  ally's  eternal 
gratitude.  But  has  any  nation  ever  been 
thus  magnanimous? 

J.  E.  LeRossignol 

'The  Song  of  Ganelon" 

Liluu.    By    Romain    Rolland.      New    York: 
Boni   and    Liveright. 

IN  M.  Rolland's  new  play,  the  very  old 
form  of  allegory  is  applied  to  a  theme 
which  is  very  new  as  well  as  very  old — 
war.  The  play  is  nominally  dateless  and 
siteless,  but  its  cleavage  to  1914-1918  and 
the  Franco-German  frontier  is  unmistak- 
able. Among  its  characters  there  are 
two  abstractions,  Illusion  and  Truth. 
They  are  not  called  Truth  and  Illusion 
but  Chirridi  and  Liluli — a  fact  that 
shows  that  even  to  allegory  itself  the 
author  wishes  to  add  a  touch  of  the  fan- 
tastic and  the  capricious.  The  same 
mixture  of  the  sober  and  the  rococo  in 
symbolism  appears  in  a  third  person, 
Polichinello,  who  is  both  a  type  of  French 
skeptical  humor  and  a  figure  in  the 
mediaeval  pantomime.  Then  there  are 
youths  of  Peruginesque  type,  but  with 
Oriental  and  firmamental  names  like 
Altair  and  Antares.  There  are  class  and 
nation  types:  Janot,  the  French  peasant; 
and  little  groups  that  represent  large 
groups,  the  fat  men,  the  diplomats,  the 
workers,  the  intellectuals.  All  these 
varieties  are  held  together  in  a  vague 
concord  and  loose  federal  pact  which  pre- 
vents rupture  if  it  does  not  foster  union. 
The  diction  is  savory  in  a  fashion  that 
is  more  English  than  French,  and  more 
Elizabethan  than  Victorian  or  Georgian, 
and  the  translation,  which  bears  no 
signature,  is  remarkable  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  the  raciness.  "Janot  is  thin  and 
burnt  as  a  vine-stalk.  Hansot  is  round 
and  blond  as  a  pat  of  butter."  The  lan- 
guage, in  touching  earth  sometimes 
grazes  mire.  The  invention  is  fecund  and 
facile;  incidents  which  have  the  ease, 
the  gayety,  and  the  malice  of  epigrams, 
impart  to  allegory  a  lightness  and  a 
swiftness  not  properly  its  own.  It  is  a 
little  like  Rostand ;  it  is  a  little  like  Adam 
de  la  Halle;  the  paper  jacket,  in  a  freak 
of  scholarship,  compares  it,  not  quite  in- 
eptly, to  Aristophanes. 

There  are  people  who  poison  with  bon- 
bons; M.  Rolland  belongs  to  their  tribe. 
During  the  war,  he  tried  to  hold  himself, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  his  own  titles, 
"Au-dessus  de  la  Melee."  In  times  like 
the  Great  War,  it  is  not  easy  to  hold  one's 
self  au-dessus  de  la  mel6e;  the  melee  it- 
self is  in  the  clouds.  But  calm  men  to- 
day may  be  able  to  face  impartially  even 
so  controversial  a  theme  as  the  impartial- 
ity of  M.  Rolland.  When  the  choice  is 
between  two  very  good  things,  there  is 
nothing  hateful  or  despicable  in  the  pref- 
erence of  either  to  the  other;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  mutual  respect  should 
not  now  prevail  between  the  patriots  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  the  Chris- 
tians who  renounced  patriotism.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  weapons 
with  which  one  may  fight  even  for  peace. 
The  weapons  with  which  M.  Rolland  con- 
ducts his  campaign  for  peace  in  the  pres- 
ent allegory  are  the  counterparts  of 
mustard  gas  and  liquid  fire.  He  has  no 
temperance;  he  has  no  pity;  he  has  no 
fairness.  His  Illusion  is  a  Loreley;  his 
Truth  is  a  self-confessed  strumpet;  his 
Master-God  is  a  mountebank.  French 
sacrifice  is  futile:  the  young  French  sol- 
diers have  been  juggled  out  of  their  lives. 
Now  granting,  if  you  please,  that  the 
peace  is  as  vile  as  it  seems  to  the  New 
Republic,  still  the  war  and  peace  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  war  undoubtedly  saved 
France  and  saved  Belgium,  demonstrat- 
ing incidentally  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  two  of  the  things  in  the  world 
best  worth  saving.  For  any  man,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  tell  other  men, 
much  more  for  any  Frenchman  to  tell 
other  Frenchmen,  that  the  young  men 
lost  their  lives  for  nothing  is  to  show 
that  Liluli  has  other  dupes  and  victims 
besides  those  who  put  on  uniforms. 
M.  Rolland  has  a  chorus  of  Intellectuals 
whom  he  represents  as  hypocrites  and 
cowards.  Britain,  however,  is  mindful  of 
a  grave  in  Lemnos;  America  recalls  a 
"rendezvous  with  death."  They  have 
much  to  forget  before  they  credit  M. 
Rolland. 

"Liluli"  is  written  in  behalf  of  what 
is,  or  was  or  should  be,  a  noble  cause; 
it  is  written  with  an  art  and  grace  which 
should  have  fitted  it  to  charm  and  to 
serve;  yet  its  spirit  and  methods  are 
such  as  to  dispel  that  charm  and  to  an- 
nul that  service.     It  is,  in  old  Chaucer's 


phrase,  "the  smiler  with  the  knife  under 
the  cloak,"  and  the  stroke  is  aimed  at 
that  French  civilization  which  gave  to 
the  perfidious  blade  its  suppleness  and 
temper.  France  had  a  "Song  of  Roland" 
in  her  early  martial  days;  that  which  her 
Rol(l)and  writes  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury might  be  fitly  entitled  the  "Song  of 
Ganelon." 

Kipling,  the  Courier  of  Em- 
pire 

Letters  ok  Travel..  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New 
.     York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

MR.  KIPLING'S  "Letters  of  Travel," 
which  are  stamped  from  end  to 
end  with  the  Kipling  brilliancy  and  in- 
cisiveness,  deal  with  three  dates,  1892, 
1907,  1913,  and  mainly  with  three  coun- 
tries, Japan,  Egypt,  and  most  of  all,  Can- 
ada. An  accessory  or  adjunct  to  Canada 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America 
appears  from  time  to  time,  usually  to  be 
sent  about  its  business  with  that  curt- 
ness  which  is  so  wholesome  for  the  young, 
the  pushing,  and  the  indiscreet.  Mr. 
Kipling  is  here,  as  always,  the  courier 
of  empire,  empire  which,  to  his  generous 
ear,  is  synonymous  with  philanthropy  and 
abnegation.  He  is  an  earnest  person 
who  appears  superficial  from  the  mere 
crack  and  jingle  of  his  strenuosity,  and 
he  is  a  responsible  person  to  whom  mere 
swiftness  imparts  a  semblance  of  in- 
souciance. His  method  indeed  is  super- 
ficial. His  investigation  of  solid  topics 
is  undoubtedly  earnest,  but  it  takes  in 
only  those  data  which  can  reveal  them- 
selves in  flashes  to  the  eye  and  in  pun- 
gencies to  the  ear.  One  has  a  feeling 
that  Mr.  Kipling's  pictures  of  travel  re- 
semble a  child's  geography,  presenting 
practical  and  weighty  facts,  but  replacing 
the  browns  and  greys  of  the  real  earth's 
prosaic  surface  with  the  liveliest  greens, 
reds,  and  yellows. 

.  We  expect  even  a  strenuous  man  to 
relax  somewhat  in  a  book  of  travel;  we 
expect  him  to  find  the  lounge  in  the  Pull- 
man. It  would  have  comforted  our  souls 
to  see  Mr.  Kipling  for  once  in  a  desultory, 
frivolous,  or  lazy  mood;  we  should  have 
thanked  him  for  wasting  a  little  time. 
We  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say 
something  deplorably  personal  and 
shamelessly  egotistic,  to  hear  him  say, 
for  instance:  "Breakfasted  gloriously  on 
coffee,  rolls,  and  broiled  salmon  steak." 
True,  we  should  have  misdoubted  him 
all  the  while,  have  suspected  that  the  em- 
pire secretly  dictated  that  "trivial,  fond 
record,"  that  it  was  really  a  hint  to  the 
doubtful  emigrant  to  come  over  to  Van- 
couver and  put  heart  into  the  half- 
manned  industry  of  salmon-fishing.  No, 
Mr.  Kipling  never  filches  a  quarter- 
hour  from  his  responsibilities.  To  nurse 
a  pleasant  thought,  to  dally  with  it,  to 
make  it  a  companion  and  a  playfellow, 
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these  are  levities  for  the  uncommitted 
or  uncommissioned  man.  Sometimes  in- 
deed he  does  give  us  a  page  of  land- 
scape, glowing  and  sumptuous  landscape ; 
but  it  is  like  picking  flowers  during  the 
stop  of  an  express  train;  a  jump,  a  rush, 
a  snatch,  the  ear  always  listening  for 
the  bell.  He  is  humorous  with  despatch, 
he  is  even  pathetic  with  expedition.  A 
man  falls  overboard  on  his  ship,  and 
Mr.  Kipling  is  sincerely  sorry.  The  boat 
stopped  an  hour;  the  book  never  pauses. 

Our  ancestors  learned  in  youth  from 
the  "Essay  on  Criticism"  that  the  words 
should  move  slowly  "when  Ajax  strives 
some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw,"  but 
that  they  should  lighten  and  quicken 
when  swift  Camilla  "flies  o'er  the  un- 
bending grass  or  skims  along  the  main." 
The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose 
style  is  that  it  is  Ajax  and  Camilla  in 
one.  It  has  the  weight  of  slow  things; 
it  has  the  velocity  of  lightness.  It  is 
weighty  because  it  is  packed ;  every  sylla- 
ble is  industrious.  It  may  be  pardonable 
to  suggest  that  we  conceive  of  a  thought 
as  having  one  dimension,  a  speech, 
spoken  or  written,  as  having  two,  and 
an  act  as  possessed  of  three.  In  Mr. 
Kipling  the  speeches  are  tri-dimensional ; 
they  bear  themselves  like  acts.  In  a 
common  writer  of  travel  one  can  read 
three  sentences  on  a  page  and  divine  the 
rest;  divination  is  impotent  with  Mr. 
Kipling.  No  man  says  more  good  things ; 
he  seems  impelled  to  make  every  sentence 
quotable.  Reading  him,  therefore,  is  a 
little  like  reading  a  book  of  quotations. 
Nothing  is  remembered  because  all  is 
memorable.  Human  health  and  comfort 
demand  that  such  matter  should  be  read 
slowly;  the  leisure  for  mastication 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  compact- 
ness, or  the  density,  of  the  food.  But 
Mr.  Kipling  simply  will  not  let  us  read 
him  slowly;  in  a  tour  round  the  world  in 
his  automobile  the  reader  never  gets 
his  hand  upon  the  wheel. 

A  few  basic  ideas  run  through  all  these 
letters  of  travel  like  the  Andes  or  the 
Rockies  traversing  the  two  continents 
of  America.  They  are  the  futility  of 
theoretic  and  bureaucratic  government, 
the  distrust  of  democracy,  the  necessity 
of  the  Empire,  the  need  of  work  to 
coerce  nature  and  of  discipline  to  coerce 
men,  and  the  need  of  conventions  to  muz- 
zle instincts.  The  point  of  view  is  so 
predominantly  national,  that  when  Mr. 
Kipling  travels  through  Canada,  it  is 
almost  as  if  Canada  herself  had  bought 
a  ticket,  grasped  a  handbag,  boarded  a 
train,  and  set  forth  on  a  survey  of  her 
own  possessions.  The  ordinary  man  is 
a  man  first  and  a  citizen  afterwards — a 
citizen  by  way  of  annexation,  sequel, 
afterthought.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if 
the  reverse  were  true  of  Mr.  Kipling,  as 
if  the  citizen  had  been  the  root  and 
germ,  and  the  man,  the  eater,  worker, 
dreamer,  lover,  friend,  had  been  the  citi- 


zen's offshoot  or  tendril.  He  loves  the 
North  countryman  Learoyd,  the  cockney, 
Ortheris,  and  the  Irishman  Mulvaney,  but 
he  does  not  love  them  as  North  country- 
man, cockney,  or  Irishman,  but  as  Tom- 
mies, "Soldiers  Three,"  upholders  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  no  sooner  starts  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  original  books 
about  animals  in  English  than  he  invests 
the  animals  with  a  civic  life  and  decrees 
a  Law  of  the  Jungle.  His  young  girls 
marry  a  Victoria  Cross  or  a  mention  in 
general  orders.  The  "Letters  of  Travel" 
are  steeped  in  the  same  pre-occupations. 
Mr.  Kipling  laughs  at  two  Americans  on 
the  Nile  boat,  who  "turned  their  backs 
resolutely  on  the  River,  bit  and  lit 
cigars,"  and  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
exploitation  of  Los  Angeles  and  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  But  when  Mr.  Kipling  him- 
self descends  into  a  tomb  and  confers 
with  the  mummy  of  a  Pharaoh,  the 
mummy  expounds  the  true  Kiplingesque 
philosophy  with  all  the  scornful  decision 
and  journalistic  crispness  of  the  authen- 
tic Kiplingesque  parlance.  Other  men, 
Chateaubriands  and  Byrons,  have  tra- 
versed large  parts  of  the  globe  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the 
absorbing  personal  interest  which  re- 
joined them  at  Salamis  or  Niagara.  It 
might  be  said  with  a  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion that  Mr.  Kipling's  pre-occupation 
is  the  globe,  and  that  the  particulars  in 
which  he  may  chance  to  lose  himself  ob- 
scure for  only  a  moment  the  certainty  of 
its  recurrence. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

"  \  CRITIC  in  Pall  Mall"  is  the  fifteenth 
-^*-  volume  of  Messrs.  Putnams'  Rav- 
enna Edition  of  the  works  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  is  made  up  of  brief  articles 
extracted  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  from  Eng- 
lish periodicals  between  1877  and  1890. 
These  modest  criticisms  impress  one  col- 
lectively as  good-natured,  orthodox,  and 
sensible — traits  a  little  surprising  in  a 
man  who  achieved  a  reputation  by  caus- 
ticity, paradox,  and  aberration.  They  are 
full  of  careless  eulogy.  Wilde  is  as  liberal 
of  the  adjectives  "delightful"  and  "fas- 
cinating" as  a  French  critic  of  his  "ador- 
able" and  his  "exquis";  it  is  his  way,  as  it 
is  the  French  way,  of  being  decent.  For 
the  most  part  he  is  sleek,  even  his  petu- 
lance, when  it  arrives,  is  the  petulance  of 
a  lapdog.  His  criteria  are  mainly  Vic- 
torian; and  his  principles  are  tacit  rather 
than  vocal.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's "Laus  Veneris"  as  "a  volume  of 
very  perfect  and  very  poisonous  poetry." 
This,  from  the  author  of  "Salome,"  is  as 
if  arsenic  should  reprove  the  deadliness 
of  strychnine.  The  same  essay,  however, 
illustrates  his  good  sense  in  its  clear 
grasp  of  the  defects  of  Swinburne,  of 
whom  it  is  discerningly  said :  "We  hear 
the  song,  but  we  never  know  the  singer." 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

Out    of    My    Life,    by    Marshal    Von 
Hindenburg.      Cassell. 
Translation   of   one   of   the   im- 
portant post-mortems. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  Volume  XI. 
1920-1921.      Marquis. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  amusing  of  refer- 
ence books. 

The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler, 
by  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell.    Lippincott. 
A  new  and  revised  edition — the 
sixth. 

The  Case  of  Capitalism,  by  Hartley 
Withers.      Dutton. 

The  editor  of  The  Economist 
argues  against  Socialism,  and  de- 
scribes the  advantages  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  New  Merchant  Marine,  by  Ed- 
ward N.  Hurley.     Century. 

By  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenif., 
edited  by  Comte  Fleury.  2  volumes. 
Appleton. 


He  says  in  certain  comments  on  English 
prose :  "We  have  Carlyle,  who  should  not 
be  imitated;  and  Mr.  Pater,  who,  through 
the  subtle  perfection  of  his  form,  is 
inimitable  absolutely;  and  Mr.  Froude, 
who  is  useful ;  and  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
is  a  model;  and  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
who  is  a  warning;  and  Mr.  Lang,  who  is 
the  divine  amateur;  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  is  the  humane  artist." 

Oscar  Wilde's  own  style  in  these  papers 
is  unassured.  It  is  formal  in  its  ground- 
work, but  inexactly  formal — evening 
dress  with  a  half-tied  cravat.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  a  pretty,  often  rather 
petty,  kind  of  antithesis  which  gives  to 
the  style  the  appearance  which  botanists 
in  a  leaf  would  call  pinnate.  Its  art 
vibrates  between  distinction  and  medi- 
ocrity— which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  is  undistinguished. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Thorley's  "Fleurs-de-Lys" 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  an  anthology  of 
translated  French  lyrics  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  twentieth  century,  appeals  to  a 
public  which  seems  rather  impalpable.  A 
French  lyric  in  English  verse  is  a  mere 
vestige  of  the  original,  and  the  class  of 
readers  who  court  the  literature  while 
they  eschew  the  language  is  perhaps  too 
eccentric  to  be  numerous.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Thorley  is  sometimes  a  spirited 
translator. 

And    round    the    black    hives    in    a    sunbeam 

whirring 
A  golden  swarm  of  bees  is  audible. 
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(from  Leconte  de  Lisle)  is  ahead  of  most 
translated  English.  But  his  felicity  is 
intermittent,  and  is  sometimes  dotted  or 
crossed  with  infelicity.  The  version  of 
Murger's  "Memories"  is  elastic  and  in- 
spiriting, but  the  poet  who  will  make 
"Louise"  in  line  1  an  excuse  for  "squeeze" 
in  line  3  does  not  deserve  even  the  very 
doubtful  privilege  of  pressing  the  hand 
of  a  grisette.  Mr.  Thorley  is  at  his 
best  in  grave  and  massive  rhythms;  his 
rendering  of  Baudelaire's  "Exotic  Per- 
fume" is  impressive.  It  seems  a  little 
affected  in  Mr.  Thorley  to  spell  may 
"maye"  and  small  "smale"  in  translations 
of  mediaeval  or  Renaissance  French. 
Modern  English  with  Shakespearean 
spelling  is  neither  modern  nor  Shake- 
spearean English.  The  manliness  of 
Old  French  is  travestied  in  such  a  com- 
bination. 

A  recent  book  by  Dr.  Homer  Folks, 
"The  Human  Costs  of  the  War"  (Har- 
pers), aims  to  evaluate  in  a  comparative 
way  the  various  after-pains  of  war  not 
only  on  the  civilians  behind  the  lines 
and  the  armies  of  the  contending  nations, 
but  on  the  economic  and  social  system 
of  the  world  as  well.  Dr.  Folks  is  well 
fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
As  a  worker  in  state  and  municipal  chari- 
ties, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  interpret 
civic  stamina  in  terms  of  physical  health 
and  well-being.  For  a  generation  he  has 
represented  the  claims  of  to-morrow  on 
the  conscience  of  to-day  in  the  care  of 
the  destitute  and  particularly  in  safe- 
guarding child  life.  By  previous  train- 
ing few  men  are  so  well  equipped  to 
diagnose  the  after-effects  of  war,  and  to 
point  out  measures  for  the  correction 
and  cure  of  its  ravages.  His  connection 
with  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war,  with 
the  unusual  opportunities  that  this  gave 
him  for  travel  and  investigation  in  Eu- 
rope after  the  armistice,  gives  the  mes- 
sage he  has  to  deliver  in  this  book  the 
stamp  of  an  additional  authority. 

Judging  the  net  costs  of  war  by  the 
value  that  Dr.  Folks  accords  to  them  in 
his  book,  the  first  in  importance  would 
seem  to  be  the  stimulation  war  gives  to 
the  spread  of  disease.     Or  perhaps  one 
might  better  say  that  war  weakens  the 
ipowers  of  men  in  their  eternal  offensives 
against  disease.    The  connection  between 
war  and  disease  has  long  been  recognized. 
For  every  battalion  of  the  enemy,  Gen- 
erals have  always  had  to  fight  another 
pattalion  of  disease.     While  much   has 
recently  been  done  to  rid  war  of  the  ef- 
fects of  disease  these  efforts  have  been 
ike  the  efforts  to   make  the  operating 
-oom    aseptic.     They    are    not    in    the 
itrictest  sense  curative.     This  war  was 
>f  such  a  magnitude  that  the  offensive 
rowers  of  men's  agencies  for  the  fighting 
if  disease  were  tested  to  the  utmost.  The 
>est  that  could  be  done  was  practically 
(Continued  on  page   154) 


"The  Best  New  Novels  for  Midsummer  Reading 


THE  WIND 

BETWEEN  THE  WORLDS 

By  ALICE  BROWN 

A  fascinating  story  of  what  happens 
when  a  charming  group  of  real 
Bostonians  engages  in  psychic  in- 
vestigation. 

"THE  WIND  BETWEEN  THE 
WORLDS  is  beautifully  written  .... 
The  Harveys  and  their  associates,  we  per- 
ceive, are  such  people  as  we  know  and 
understand.  Their  talk  might  be  our  own. 
...  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  go  with  them,  page  by  page,  to  the  end 
of  the  volume." — New  York   World. 

$2.00 

MRS.  WARREN'S 
DAUGHTER 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON 

The  author  of  "The  Gay-Dombeys" 
tells  what  happened  to  Shaw's  Vivie 
Warren  and  her  friends  in  the  Wom- 
en's Movement,  in  the  War,  and  in 
after  life.  It  is  a  highly  diverting 
and  unusual  career,  and  lovers  of  a 
good  story  with  a  real  flavor  are  ap- 
preciating it.  $2.50 

EVANDER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

"A  truly  delightful  excursion  into 
the  classical  world  of  gods  and  fauns 
and  naiads  and  unsophisticated  men. 
'Evander  is  a  jeu  a" esprit.'  " — New 
York  Evening  Post.  $2.00 


THE  FOOLISH 
LOVERS 

By  ST.  JOHN  G.  ERVINE 

A  stubborn  Irish  hero  and  his  de- 
vouring ambition  are  delightfully 
routed  by  love  and  a  lady. 

"I  have  read  St.  John  Ervine's  THE 
FOOLISH  LOVERS  with  immense 
zest.  It  is  a  charming  story,  full  of 
wit,  humor,  penetration  and  tender- 
ness. It  cannot  fail  to  give  happi- 
ness to  its  readers." — William  Lyon 
Phelps.  $2.00 


AN  IMPERFECT 
MOTHER 

By  J.  D.  BERESFORD 

The  author  of  "The  Jervaise  Com- 
edy" depicts  the  revolt  of  a  spirited 
woman  of  middle  age  against  her 
dull  environment,  and  the  effect  on 
her  sensitive  young  son.  $2.00 


THE  STRANGER 

By  ARTHUR  BULLARD 

"Albert  Edwards"  weaves  a  richly 
colored  tale  of  Oriental  mysticism 
and  of  sacred  and  profane  love 
against  a  background  of  modern 
commercialism.  $2.00 
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ENSLAVED 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

As  fascinating  as  any  work  of  fiction 
of  them  all;  in  swift  narrative  and 
sheer  beauty  of  phrase  and  thought, 
this  volume  of  verse  is  worthy  of  one 
whom  the  New  York  Times  calls 
"one  of  the  finest  living  figures  in 
the  whole  field  of  English  poetry." 

"Masefield  at  this  point,  with  'Dauber' 
and  'The  Everlasting  Mercy'  behind  him 
— yes,  and  'Gallipoli' — would  pass  on  to  his 
friends   the 

'ecstacy  that  cannot  fade 

But  is  forever  there.' 
The  book  is  full  of  startlingly  beautiful 
turns  of  phrase,  full  of  metrical  audaci- 
ties and  of  passionate  concentrations. 
Though  middle-aged.  John  Masefield  is 
still  young." — H.  J.  Smith  in  the  Chicago 
News.  $2.50 


A  STRAIGHT  DEAL; 
or,  The  Ancient  Grudge 

By  OWEN  WISTER 

A  ringing  summons,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  to  a  better  understanding 
with  our  nearest  kindred  on  this 
many-peopled  earth. 

"The  whole  book  is  more  lively  read- 
ing than  much  fiction  .  .  .  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  enter- 
taining narrative  .  .  .  and  the  whole 
is  so  obviously  sincere  that  it  will 
make  many  friends  for  itself  as  well 
as  for  England." — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

"Mr.  Wister  has  written  a  good  book, 
and  in  writing  it  he  has  done  a  good 
deed."—  N.  Y.  Times.  $2.00 
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THE 

American  Merchant 
Marine 

THE  various  changes  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  without  effect  on  American 
shipping.  The  growth  of  our 
overseas  trade  has  been  marvel- 
lous, and  as  a  result  American 
commercial  activities  are  reach- 
ing into  fields  hitherto  unknown 
to  American  enterprise.  The 
books  mentioned  below  deal  with 
the  subject  from  various  angles, 
and  are  from  the  pens  of  compe- 
tent authorities. 

The  New  Merchant  Marine 

E.  N.  Hurley 

The  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  discusses  the 
difficulties  and  problems  before  our 
Merchant  Marine.  Price  $2.64 

Ocean  Steamship 

Traffic  Management 

O.  G.  Huebaer 

This  book  deals  with  the  forms,  prac- 
tices, functions  and  principles  of 
steamship  traffic  management. 

Price,  $2.64 

Ocean  Shipping 

R.  E.  Annin 

A  practical  guide  to  ship  management 
and  operation.  Freight  rates,  labor 
problems,  manning  of  ships,  handling 
of  cargo  are  all  discussed  by  an 
authority.  Price,  $2.64 

Marine  Insurance 

W.  D.  Winter,  LL.B. 

The  author  is  a  special  lecturer  on 
Marine  Insurance  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  is  particularly  well 
equipped  to  present  this  subject  to 
shipping  men,  bankers,  insurance  men, 
and  others  interested.  Price  $3.84 

Exporting  to 
Latin  America 

E.  B.  Filsinger 

A  business  man  writing  for  business 
men.  Contains  a  fund  of  information 
for  those  who  wish  to  deal  directly 
with  Latin  America.  Tariffs,  custom 
house  regulations,  shipping  routes, 
etc.,  are  explained.  Price  $3.54 
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to  restrict  operations  to  the  zones  of  the 
armies.  The  civilian  populations  were 
left  a  prey  to  diseases  like  tuberculosis 
and  typhus,  diseases  that  follow  priva- 
tion and  lack  of  sanitation,  as  effect  fol- 
lows cause.  These  costs  of  war  do  not 
end  with  the  laying  down  of  arms.  The 
United  States  has  already  played  a  heroic 
and  innovating  part  in  sending  detach- 
ments from  our  army  into  Central 
Europe  to  fight  typhus.  All  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  brave  men  doing  their  dis- 
agreeable task  can  hardly  hold  their  own 
against  a  danger  which  threatens  Eu- 
rope, and  in  fact  the  world.  Those 
searching  for  facts  on  war's  cost  in  dis- 
ease on  the  helpless  non-combatant  popu- 
lation can  find  them  in  plenty  on  almost 
every  page  of  Dr.  Folks'  book. 

The  difficulty  of  picking  out  twenty- 
four  short  stories  that  are  great  for  one's 
self  might  well  make  one  recoil  from 
the  hardier  enterprise  of  choosing  twen- 
ty-four that  shall  seem  great  to  other 
people.  There  are  great  short  stories, 
perhaps,  as  there  are  stately  cottages  or 
majestic  shrubs,  but  all  three  savor  a 
little  of  paradox.  Mr.  Howells,  in  his 
"Great  Modern  American  Stories"  (Boni 
and  Liveright) ,  has  been  undismayed,  or, 
at  all  events,  undeterred,  by  these  diffi- 
culties. He  contributes  a  "Reminiscent 
Introduction,"  intimately  human  and  de- 
lectably  personal,  with  that  wooership, 
that  air  of  delicate  entreaty,  which  de- 
prives authority  of  its  sting. 

The  volume  is  undoubtedly  interesting, 
though  the  kind  of  interest  it  begets 
does  not  leave  one  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  merits  and  dignities  of 
the  short  story  as  a  kind.  The  dates  run 
from  about  1861  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  modernity  and  liberality  of  the  edi- 
tor's taste  is  evinced  in  the  inclusion 
of  work  from  Mr.  George  Ade  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Dreiser.  Mr.  Howells  was  in- 
stantly sensitive  to  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  Mr.  Dreiser's  "Lost  Phoebe," 
and  one  wonders  incidentally  how  long 
the  Dreiserians  would  have  pondered  be- 
fore admitting  to  their  anthologies  a 
short  story  by  Mr.  Howells.  These  tales 
are  all  bound  together  by  the  observance 
of  a  seemliness  which  is  also  comeliness, 
but  in  other  points  their  diversity  is 
prodigious.  One  listens  by  turns  to  the 
cultivated  voice  of  Mr.  James,  the  con- 
fidential undertone  of  Miss  Jewett,  the 
bravuras  of  Mrs.  Spofford,  the  "Help, 
Help"  of  Mrs.  Gilman,  the  breathless 
whisper  of  Mr.  Bierce,  the  charivari  of 
Miss  Tracy,  the  rat-tat-tat  of  E.  E.  Hale, 
the  glug-glug-glug  of  Mark  Twain,  the 
silvery  laugh  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  the 
chuckle  of  Uncle  Remus.  Ought  these 
things  to  be  together?  Sometimes  they 
fairly  suffer  by  proximity.  Beside  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  homespun  truth 
in  Mr.  Garland's  "Return  of  a  Private," 


the  showiness  of  Miss  Wynne's  "Little 
Room"  seems  tawdry,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  beside  the  splendid  carriage  of 
Miss  Wynne's  fabrication  Mr.  Garland's 
truth  looks  rather  slouching.  Both  ef- 
fects possibly  are  unjust.  The  diversity 
is  not  lessened  by  Mr.  Howells'  hospi- 
tality to  all  those  forms  in  which  the 
short  story  attempts  to  discard  its  own 
identity;  there  is  a  measured  descent  (or 
ascent)  from  Mr.  Ade's  "Effie  Whittlesy," 
which  is  barely  a  story,  through  Miss 
Wyatt's  "Failure,"  which  is  barely  not 
a  story,  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  "Prodigal  of 
Tahiti,"  in  which  the  surrender  to  the 
sketch  or  memoir  is  unconditional.  A 
narrower  field  of  choice  might  have 
yielded  a  more  profitable  harvest.  The 
twenty-four  best  examples  of  plotless 
realism  or  the  twenty-four  best  exam- 
ples of  logic  in  sensation  might  have 
taught  us  more  than  this  congeries  of 
unassorted  "bests."  It  is  worth  noting 
that  0.  Henry  is  turned  from  the  door 
in  an  anthology  to  which  writers  of  the 
hour  are  made  so  welcome;  he  may  con- 
sole himself  by  the  discovery  of  fellow- 
sufferers  in  Poe  and  Hawthorne. 

In  Mr.  Otto  Kahn's  "Our  Economic 
and  Other  Problems"  (Doran)  there  is 
sound  and  constructive  thought  on  such 
subjects  as  the  railroads,  "big  business," 
taxation,  and  the  like ;  there  is  some  true 
talk  on  art  in  America,  and  especially 
concerning  the  opera ;  and  there  are  chap- 
ters on  some  aspects  of  the  great  war. 
On  matters  of  business  and  finance  Mr. 
Kahn  speaks  with  knowledge  that  is  both 
practical  and  complete.  The  chapters  on 
taxation  are  particularly  good.  He 
knows  how  to  state  what  is  in  his  mind. 
The  first  paper  in  the  volume  is  of  the 
greatest  interest — a  sketch  portrait  of 
Harriman.  Mr.  Kahn  was  associated 
with  Harriman  for  many  years,  and  those 
the  years  of  his  greatest  activity.  It 
was  only  at  the  very  close  of  his  career 
that  Harriman  realized  that  he  was  "the 
public's  business."  He  had  almost  come 
to  the  point  of  receiving  newspaper  re- 
porters with  patience  or  at  least  with 
tolerance.  He  was  not,  however,  per- 
sonally known  as  men  like  Hill  and  Mor- 
gan and  Huntington  were  known.  His 
name  stood  almost  for  an  impersonal  idea, 
a  disembodied  combination  of  imagina- 
tion, foresight,  and  indomitable  will.  Mr. 
Kahn  has  contrived  to  put  some  flesh  and 
blood  around  the  idea.  He  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
data  of  a  notable  era  and  when  the  con- 
troversies of  to-day  have  been  forgotten 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  portrait 
of  Harriman  will  find  interested  readers. 
Mr.  Kahn  calls  him  "the  last  figure  of 
an  epoch,"  and  so  he  was.  That  epoch 
has  gone  from  us  as  surely  as  the  epoch 
of  the  pyramids,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  periods  in  our 
history. 
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Drama 

Rostand  and  Synge 

NEW  YORK,  big,  crude,  and  simple 
as  it  seems  to  be,  has  secrets  and 
rarities,  sorceries,  and  whimsies,  scarcely 
matched  by  history  or  imagination.     I 
went  the  other  night  to  81  West  Third 
Street,  adjoining  Washington  Square  to 
he  southwest,   to  see  an   open-air  per- 
"ormance  of  Rostand's  "Romanesques"  in 
English  by  the  Community  Theatre.    In 
hat  compact  and  restless  foreign  quar- 
er,  the  open  air  is  reached  through  a 
msement.     A   narrow  way  winding   up 
ind  down  and  in  and  out,  between  tracts 
if  apathetic  whitewash,  leads  almost  into 
ields  of  sky.  To  speak  more  temperately, 
t  leads  to  an  oblong  enclosure,  neither 
arge   nor   minute,    the   walls    of   which 
re  formed  by  the  sides  and  backs  of 
he  dreary  structures  in  which  America 
onfines  the  poverty  of  Europe,  and  the 
oof  of  which  was  a  fathomless  and  ma- 
estic  sky,  parting  gleam  by  gleam  with 
ts  color  and  light   in   the  solemnities 
f  falling  twilight.     Under  this  incom- 
arable  ceiling,   in   a   pit   fashioned   by 
Id,  dull,   sad,  brick  walls   dividing  us 
rom  squalor  and  heartbreak,  American 
layers  acted  that  most  debonair  and  de- 
mrely  mischievous  of  Old- Wo  rid  come- 
ies,  that  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
dapted    to    the    Champs    Elysees,    the 
Romanesques"  of  Edmond  Rostand.   Be- 
.veen  the  sublime   and  the   abject   one 
nds — preciosity.    That  is  the  originality 
f  New  York. 

Two   old   men,    fathers,    friends,    and 

sighbors,   wishing   that   their   children 

■lould  act  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  earnest, 

solve  to  play  Capulet  and  Montague  in 

uce.  To  romantic  young  persons  a  feud 

irresistible,  and  love  meets  love  across 

ie  dividing  wall  of  the  family  proper- 

es.     A  further  stratagem  enables  the 

>ung  man   to   save   the  young  woman 

■  fictitious  gallantry  from  an  imaginary 

nbuscade.        Betrothal      follows,      the 

thers  acquiesce,  and  the  wall  is  levelled 

the  ground. 

Here  one  play  ends  and  another  be- 
ns. The  young  people  find  that  bliss 
deadened  by  security;  the  old  men 
emselves  grow  querulous  and  fretful. 
istand  acutely  and  delicately  intimates 
I  at  the  deception  which  as  romance  has 
i  tele  life  savory  for  the  lovers,  as  com- 
iy  has  made  it  zestful  for  the  parents, 
'ie  comic  play  secretes  the  acrid  impli- 
(tion  that  it  is  the  trick  which  brings 
I  ppiness  to  tricksters  and  dupes  alike. 
1  shall  not  detail  the  new  stratagem 
Mich  finally  unties  the  knot.  It  is 
eough  to  say  that  the  lovers  resign 
tsmselves  to  felicity,  and  that  the  re- 
tilding  of  the  invaluable  wall  supplies 
nrtar  enough  to  re-cement  the  friend- 
sip  of  the  parents. 


The  play  is  one  of  those  combinations 
of  toy  and  jewel,  of  bijou  and  joujou, 
in  which  Rostand's  dexterity  was  un- 
rivalled. Its  weakness  lies  largely  in 
the  reversion  to  stratagem  in  the  con- 
clusion. The  play  is  first  tricky,  then 
subtly  perceptive,  a  natural  and  proper 
evolution;  but  the  recurrence  to  the  sly 
after  one  has  risen  to  the  subtle  has  an 
effect  of  relapse  and  anti-climax. 

The  acting  was  marked  throughout  by 
spirit  and  competence.  Both  lovers  were 
pleasing;  Miss  Daisy  Vivian  as  Sylvette 
succeeded  a  little  better  than  Mr.  V.  L. 
Granville,  whose  velvety  and  placid  Per- 
cinet  responded  a  little  too  jerkily  to 
the  demands  for  vigor.  The  two  fathers 
were  even  better;  Mr.  William  Podmore 
as  Pasquin  was  a  French  Aguecheek  of 
at  times  delectable  inanity,  opposing  the 
rotund,  jocund,  and  irascible  Sir  Toby 
whom  Mr.  William  St.  James  exploited 
in  the  part  of  Bergamin. 

The  Celtic  players  gave,  on  the  first 
week  in  August  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
house, a  really  enjoyable  programme,  in 
which  Synge's  primeval  and  spacious 
"Riders  of  the  Sea"  was  edged  on  either 
side  by  bubbling  comedy.  The  first  of 
these  lighter  pieces  was  Mr.  Ralph  Cul- 
lman's "Honest  Lodgings,"  and  skir- 
mished gaily  enough  with  the  teeming 
humors  of  a  crowded  Irish  lodging- 
house  in  fair-time.  It  was  a  mess  per- 
haps, but  a  savory  mess,  and  at  the  end 


its  humor  was  very  nearly  caught  in  the 
snare  of  an  unlooked-for  and  seductive 
pathos  in  the  person  of  a  quaking  and 
rueful  but  most  sympathetic  cobbler,  a 
part  excellently  taken  by  Mr.  Dysart 
O'Dea. 

The  title  of  Synge's  "Riders  of  the 
Sea"  is  a  half-drama  and  a  whole  poem 
in  itself.  They  go  to  the  sea,  these  Irish 
fishermen;  but,  more  than  that,  they 
ride  to  the  sea,  that  is,  they  go  impetu- 
ously and  fearlessly  to  their  doom.  The 
sixth  and  last  son  of  an  Irish  mother  is 
brought  home  dead  from  his  wrestle  with 
the  waves;  the  vivid  recital  comprises 
little  more.  These  Irish  peasants  are 
simple  folk  doubtless,  but  theirs  is  a 
simplicity  on  which  J.  M.  Synge  has 
breathed  and  which  has  heightened  and 
deepened  in  that  renovating  breath.  The 
men  are  fraternal  with  danger;  the 
women  are  neighborly  with  grief.  On 
this  coast  the  sea  feeds  and  calls  the 
lads  like  a  mother,  and  the  mothers  are 
bitter  and  imperious  like  the  sea.  They 
all  think  largely  and  highly  of  them- 
selves; they  love  each  other  almost  in 
the  fashion  of  princes.  Maurya  yields 
the  last  of  her  six  sons  to  the  sea  with  a 
proud  sense  that  the  last  farthing  has 
been  duly  paid  to  the  extortionate  credi- 
tor and  that  death  itself  is  a  high  visitor 
by  whose  presence  the  cottage  is  graced 
and  exalted.  She  is  a  priestess  in  this 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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(Continued  from  page  155) 
solemn  rite,  and  she  bears  herself  with 
the  fortitude  of  one  for  whom  the  be- 
ginning of  desolation  is  the  end  of 
anxiety,  and  despair  is  the  giver  of  re- 
pose. .  She  is  older  than  Rachel,  simpler, 
yet  more  mysterious  than  Hecuba  or 
Niobe.  There  is  something  in  her  of 
primitive  natural  force  like  the  sea  itself, 
which  Christianity  and  motherhood  have 
not  overcome,  which  has  transformed 
Christianity  and  motherhood  into  its 
own  likeness.  We  seem  to  lose  J.  M. 
Synge,  whom  we  classed  with  remote  and 
subtle  authors,  in  the  discovery  that  he 
has  succeeded  best  in  the  most  conven- 
tional and  popular  of  themes — a  mother's 
grief  for  her  dead  son;  but  we  find  him, 
retake  him  as  it  were,  in  the  future  dis- 
covery that  motherhood  and  grief  have 
turned  prehistoric  and  cosmical  beneath 
his  touch. 

The  play  was  tastefully  and  worthily 
acted,  with  moments  of  unrivalled 
pathos.  I  may  venture  to  suggest  my 
feeling  that  the  play  would  have  con- 
sented, that  it  almost  craved,  to  be  acted 
still  more  proudly  and  austerely,  that 
the  Maurya  of  Miss  Eileen  Curran,  so 
satisfying  in  particulars,  so  touching  as 
a  whole,  bent  sometimes  when  one  would 
have  had  her  tower. 

Lady  Gregory's  "Workhouse  Ward"  is 
of  course  not  comparable  to  "Riders  of 
the  Sea";  but  in  the  parity  and  comity 
of  play,  acting,  and  setting,  it  formed  a 
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more  symmetrical  production.  The  three 
parts  were  strongly  rendered  by  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Miss  Jago.  A 
dialogue  of  almost  unbelievable  raciness 
unfolds  the  still  racier  paradox  that  two 
patients  in  the  sickroom  of  an  Irish 
workhouse  may  love  their  daily  wrangle 
to  a  degree  that  necessitates  an  affection 
for  each  other.  They  have  no  sooner 
discovered  this  fondness  than  they  pro- 
ceed to  fortify  their  attachment  by  re- 
newing their  dispute. 

It  is  strange  to  note  that  in  the  Synge 
play  Maurya  finds  in  her  griefs,  if  not 
a  robe  and  diadem,  at  all  events  a  couch 
and  pillow,  and  that  in  Lady  Gregory's 
comedy  the  groaning  paupers  create 
friendship  out  of  bickerings.  The  heart 
of  the  Irish  race  is  laid  bare  to  us  in 
the  pathos  of  these  compensations. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Wheat 


AT  all  times  growing  wheat  is  beauti- 
ful, but  just  as  it  ripens  it  attains 
the  greatest  beauty — when  green  is  turn- 
ing to  pure  yellow  and  before  it  turns 
to  pinkish  straw.  It  is  for  but  a  mo- 
ment that  it  glows  with  this  pure  golden 
cadmium,  perhaps  only  a  day,  scarcely 
more  than  two,  and,  though  one  waits  for 
it  and  plans  for  it,  one  often  misses  it. 
One  day  it  is  green,  the  next  the  gold  has 
faded,  and  another  year  must  pass  before 
one  may  hope  for  it  again. 

It  is  strange  the  roots  of  affection 
that  the  wheat  can  push  down  into  your 
heart  until  you  come  to  feel  as  personal 
a  joy  in  its  successful  harvesting  as  if 
you  owned  the  vast  acres  spread  around 
you  on  every  side.  You  do  not  think  of 
loaves  and  hungry  mouths  as  you  look  at 
the  great  waving  fields,  and  yet  you  feel 
that  something  indefinably  terrible  might 
result  if  anything  occurs  to  hurt  that 
new  green  coming  up  in  the  fall  when 
everything  else  is  turning  dusty  brown 
and  ready  to  call  it  a  year  and  cease 
growing.  Perhaps  one  can  sense  the  po- 
tential force  that  is  to  come  from  those 
soft  waving  seas  of  green.  Is  it  that 
that  stirs  one's  soul  to  watch  the  grow- 
ing leaves  and  mother  it  in  thought  and 
tremble  lest  it  fail?  Bread  comes  from 
flour  and  flour  from  the  store,  but  to  the 
city-dweller  that  dry  white  powder  seems 
but  too  removed  from  green  fields,  sunny 
days,  and  devastating  storms. 

First  in  the  early  fall  one  watches  for 
the  thread  of  green  to  show  in  the  fur- 
row in  the  dark  purple  earth.  You  can 
only  see  it  looking  up  the  lines,  though 
soon  against  the  sun  it  will  show  a  glow- 
ing beard  of  green,  like  the  changeable 
thread  of  green  in  a  brown  taffeta.  It 
must  grow  well  in  the  fall  to  get  estab- 
lished roots  to  stand  the  winter,  but  it 
must  not  grow  too  well.  If  it  grows 
tall  enough  to  fork  that  is  very  bad,  and 
in  some  years  you  will   see  the  stock 


pasturing  in  the  wheat  to  eat  it  off  lest 
this  occur. 

As  the  winter  sets  in  everywhere  you 
see    these   glowing   squares    of   emerald    . 
green,  fresh  and  juicy,  amid  the  dying 
pastures  and  fields  of  shocked  corn,  as 
if  some  young  new  thing  was  saying,  "I  i 
am  not  afraid  of  old  winter's  blasts,   I 
am  the  promise  for  the  future  that  he! 
can  not  kill,  see  how  strong  I  am,  the! 
spring   will   find   me   here   to   start   the} 
new  growing  things  and  show  them  howl 
to  grow." 

Then  the  days  grow  cool  for  long  drfrfl 
ing  and  one  settles  to  the  fire  with  the 
promise  of  the  wheat  in  one's  ears  and 
a  hope  for  the  future  in  one's  soul.  But 
think   not  too   much    security   is   there./ 
The  winter  is  none  too  pleased  to  be  de- 
fied by  that  young  boast.     Let  us  have 
snow,  all  the  snow  possible,  but  beware 
of   light   snow   and   heavy   sleet   lastiiM  1 
sometimes  for  days;  then  the  wheat  ba  1 
gins  to  suffer  for  air  and  will  die  of 
suffocation    unless    help    comes    shortly. 
And  let  us  not  have  too  open  a  winter, 
for  then  the  ground  freezes  and  thaws 
and  freezes  and  pulverizes,  and  then  come 
the  March  winds  and  blow  whole  fields 
of  dust  aloft,   and  the  wheat   is  blown 
clear  out  of  the  ground,   roots  and  all. 
All  these  disasters  are  duly  recorded  in 
the  papers  and  an  atmosphere  of  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  begins  to  pervade  the 
whole  State  and  neighboring  States,  for 
short  crops  and  high  prices  affect  all  the  I 
community    and   every    one    eats    bread.  I 
When  after  a  long  dry  spell  it  one  day  I 
begins  to  snow,  men  in  the  elevators  be-  | 
gin  to  talk  of  every  flake  as  if  it  were  | 
a  dollar  and  you  can  feel  a  sense  of  ten-  j 
sion   relaxed.     Once   more  the  crop   is 
saved. 

Spring  is  coming  now  and  the  new 
green  shows  again  in  the  combings  anc 
soon  outstrips  the  other  fields  in  growth  j 
Then,  according  as  the  spring  is  wet  01 
dry  or  cold  or  warm,  the  wheat  gradual!} 
or  rapidly  grows  and  grows,  and  it  if 
not  always  the  tallest  wheat  that  bears 
the  finest  berry. 

The  culmination  of  all  our  worries  ii 
reached  when  all  is  ready  to  be  cut  ant 
violent  storms  try  to  beat  down  the  heavy 
headed  grain,  and  lick  the  fields  till  thev 
look  like  the  fur  of  a  wet  cat.  Thei 
comes  blistering  sun,  ripening  the  grail 
before  the  harvest  hands  can  get  roum 
to  all  the  fields  which  are  suddenly  al 
ripe  together.  No  one  feels  really  a  I 
ease  again  till  the  fields  are  cut  an 
stacked.  When  over  the  cut  stalks  a  nei 
green  comes  springing  up,  smart  youn 
weeds  that  have  lain  under  the  whef 
unable  to  grow  before  the  cutting  of  th 
grain  let  in  the  sun  and  light,  one  ca 
feel  a  great  heaving  sigh  of  relief  star 
ing  in  Oklahoma  and  slowly  travelin 
northward  with  the  harvest.  I,  too,  wr 
do  not  own  a  single  spear,  am  confers 
Ethel  Greenough  Holmes 
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"A  COMPLETE  reversal  of  our 
Jr*-  foreign  policy"  is  the  latest  in- 
dication of  intention  from  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. It  occurred  in  his  talk  with  the 
newspaper  correspondents  at  Marion 
on  the  developments  of  the  Russian- 
Polish  situation.  The  New  York 
Tribune's  report  of  the  talk  continues 
as  follows: 

Asked  to  be  more  specific,  the  Senator  said: 

"  ou  will  have  to  excuse  me  from  going 
into  details  at  present,  but  I  think  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  expect  a  Republican  administra- 
tion to  make  a  sweeping  change  of  foreign 
policy  if  we  win." 

(  ommenting  on  foreign  conditions  in  gen- 
eral. Senator  Harding  said: 

"I  don't  think  it  is  practical  for  us  to  have 
a  hand  in  that.  We  have  always  gone  to  the 
relief  of  people  who  needed  our  aid,  but  al- 
ways we  have  done  it  without  involving  our- 
selves  in   responsibility." 

Mr.  Harding  has  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity, since  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  American 
isolation  from  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
How  he  reconciles  the  attitude  thus 
persistently  thrust  forward  on  every 
possible  occasion  with  certain  broad 
declarations  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance, he  leaves  it  to  the  people  to 


conjecture  as  best  they  can.  "We  do 
not  mean  to  hold  aloof;  we  do  not 
mean  to  shun  a  single  responsibility 
of  this  Republic  to  world  civilization" 
was  one  of  these  declarations.  "The 
sacrifice  Lof  the  war]  will  be  in  vain 
if  we  can  not  acclaim  a  new  order, 
with  added  security  to  civilization, 
and  peace  maintained"  was  another. 
Does  Mr.  Harding  expect  to  fulfill 
these  high  promises  by  simply  stick- 
ing to  what  we  have  "always  done," 
and  "without  involving  ourselves  in 
responsibility"  ? 

DUT  whether  Mr.  Harding  may  or 
■*-*  may  not  find  it  possible  or  ex- 
pedient to  answer  this  question,  there 
is  another  and  simpler  question  to 
which  the  voters  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  plain  answer.  We  can  not 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  "without 
involving  ourselves  in  responsibility." 
We  can  not  enter  it  and  do  as  we 
have  "always  done."  The  Lodge  res- 
ervations— and  even  reservations 
much  less  aggressively  framed — 
would  fully  suffice  to  preserve  our 
national  freedom  of  action  as  against 
any  outside  constraint;  but  if  they 
are  supposed  completely  to  relieve  us 
of  all  moral  responsibility  to  bear 
our  proper  share  in  the  League's 
undertakings,  our  joining  the  League 
with  those  reservations  would  be  a 
ghastly  mockery.  If  that  is  Mr. 
Harding's  view  of  what  our  member- 
ship in  the  League  would  mean,  he 
ought  to  come  out  squarely  and  say 
he  is  against  our  going  into  the 
League  at  all.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent and  able  men  who  would  applaud 
such  a  declaration.  But  what  ap- 
plause can  there  be  for  a  man  who 
uses  language  of  which  the  only  ra- 
tional interpretation  is  that  of  funda- 
mental opposition  to  the  League,  but 
who  refuses  to  say  a  direct  word  of 
any  kind  on  the  subject?    Mr.  Hard- 


ing may  think  he  is  so  sure  of  election 
that  he  can  afford  to  cut  that  sort  of 
figure;  but  calculations  fully  as  well 
founded  have  been  brought  to  nought 
by  just  this  kind  of  ineptitude. 

TpNTERING  upon  the  duties  of  Sec- 
J-J  retary  of  State  toward  the  close 
of  President  Wilson's  administration, 
and  under  conditions  which  did  not 
promise  great  independence  of  action, 
Secretary  Colby  has,  nevertheless, 
had  the  opportunity  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  world  affairs  and  has 
acquitted  himself  well.  The  announce- 
ment of  American  policy  toward 
Russia  which  is  associated  with  his 
name  bids  fair  to  rank  with  Secretary 
Hay's  open-door  policy  toward  China 
as  a  landmark  in  American  diplo- 
macy. If  the  future  shall  develop  a 
cordial  entente  between  America  and 
Russia  making  for  international  sta- 
bility and  world  peace,  due  credit  will 
be  given  to  Mr.  Colby  and  his  name 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  Chairman 
"  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
Party,  who  presided  over  the  British 
Labor  Conference  at  which  the  labor 
and  trades  union  executives  agreed 
to  hand  over  their  powers  to  the 
Council  of  Action,  said  in  the  course 
of  his  speech :  "We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. We  have  no  concern  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Bolshevism. 
What  we  are  concerned  about  is  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
governments  of  other  peoples."  The 
logic  of  these  sentiments  escapes  us. 
For  if  labor  is  concerned  about  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
governments  of  other  peoples,  it  has 
no  right  to  evade  the  question  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Bolshevism, 
whose  chief  demerit  is  an  unwarrant- 
able interference  with  other  peoples' 
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governments.  Bolshevism  openly 
preaches  world  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  Governments, 
after  the  Russian  model,  on  the  ruins 
of  those  which  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution has  overthrown.  A  British 
citizen  and  member  of  Parliament, 
who  must  be  conscious  of  that  demo- 
cratic institution's  superiority  over 
the  oligarchic  autocracy  of  Moscow, 
can  not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  form 
of  that  government,  in  which  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  of  Bolshe- 
vism has  its  centre  and  starting 
point. 

BOLSHEVISM  is  a  challenge  to  the 
-*-*  constitutions  of  all  countries,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  their  country 
from  keeping  itself  prepared  to  meet 
that  challenge,  the  British  labor  dele- 
gates passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
which,  as  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen,  admitted,  mean  "a 
challenge  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  country."  (Loud  and  continu- 
ous cheers!)  And  having  made  so 
brave  a  showing,  the  delegates  were 
told  by  Robert  Williams  that  "they 
were  infinitely  more  representative 
than  the  House  of  Commons,"  upon 
the  same  principle,  apparently,  upon 
which  the  Russian  Communist  party 
of  600,000  represents  the  opinion  of 
120  million  Russians. 

TF  British  Labor  had  the  courage  of 
■*-  consistency,  this  attempt  to  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  the  Government  by 
industrial  action  would  have  the  most 
fatal  consequences  for  the  Empire. 
It  would  then  endorse  the  action  of 
W.  MacLean  and  Tom  Quelch  and  of 
Jacques  Tanner  and  G.  M.  Murphy 
who,  for  the  English  Socialist  Party 
and  the  Factory  and  Shop  Councils  of 
England,  have  signed  the  "Manifesto 
of  the  Third  Internationale  to  the 
Peoples  of  Asia,"  exhorting  them  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
Workers  and  Peasants  from  the  Near 
East  at  Baku.  Moscow's  aim  in  call- 
ing this  conference  is  plain  enough. 
It  is  to  foment  trouble  for  England  in 
her  overseas  possessions  by  holding 
out  to  peoples  yet  incapable  of  self- 
rule  the  fatal  boon  of  national  inde- 
pendence.    And   when  the   various 


races  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  once  up 
in  arms  against  their  "capitalistic 
oppressor,"  British  Labor,  if  it  were 
consistent,  would  refuse  to  ship  men 
and  munitions  to  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  India.  But  British 
Labor  will  not  have  that  courage. 
Like  the  Belgian  Socialist  leader  Van- 
dervelde,  who  recently,  as  Minister  of 
Colonies  ad  interim,  expressed  his 
concern  for  Belgium's  interests  in  the 
Congo,  which  were  threatened  by 
socialistic  propaganda  among  the 
natives,  the  British  Labor  Party  will 
throw  its  noble  principles  overboard 
as  soon  as  the  ship  of  Empire  is  in 
danger.  But  the  danger  of  Poland, 
which  does  not  concern  the  British 
Labor  leaders,  gives  them  a  cheap 
opportunity  to  flaunt  these  principles 
at  another's  cost.  In  fact,  they  wish 
to  sacrifice  Poland  to  their  hope  of 
making  a  peace  between  England  and 
Soviet  Russia  which  is  to  safeguard 
British  India  against  the  Bolshevist 
menace.  For  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Call  that  Mr.  George  Lansbury, 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Herald,  in 
a  conference  with  Lenin,  made  defi- 
nite proposals  that  British  labor 
would  support  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  by  England  provided 
Russia  would  not  carry  on  an  active 
anti-British  policy  in  the  Near  East 
and  Asia. 

T^HE  unconstitutional  action  of 
-*■  Comrades  Adamson  and  Thomas 
is,  therefore,  an  adventure  in  inter- 
national diplomacy,  in  the  old  ap-' 
proved  style  of  the  capitalistic  Gov- 
ernments. "We,  the  representatives 
of  the  workers  of  England,"  they  say 
in  effect,  "undertake  to  make  peace 
for  you  with  Great  Britain,  and  hand 
you  over  Poland  as  a  pledge  of  that 
promise,  in  return  for  which  service 
you  will  supply  us  with  sufficient 
guarantees  that  British  India  will 
thereafter  be  safe  from  Bolshevist 
interference."  It  sounds  all  very 
simple  and  easy.  But  the  astute  novi- 
ces in  diplomatic  tactics  have  over- 
looked two  important  factors :  British 
public  opinion,  which  they  claim  to 
represent,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
will  bitterly  resent  this  attack  of  a 
party  on  the  sovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  utter  unreliability  of 


the  Soviet  rulers,  who,  while  promis- 
ing immunity  from  Bolshevist  agita- 
tion for  India,  will  use  the  Third 
Internationale  to  foment  the  trouble 
which  the  Labor  leaders  are  so  anx- 
ious to  avert. 

THE  entire  issue  and  redemption  of  inter- 
national reply  coupons  throughout  the 
Postal  Union  for  the  past  six  years  would  not 
aggregate  $500,000.  ...  It  was  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  while  his  business  was 
being  exploited  by  the  newspapers,  that  he 
collected  the  greater  part  of  his  millions  that 
trusting  persons  turned  over  to  him. — Chief 
Postoffice  Inspector  Moseby,  after  the  Ponz' 
collapse. 

And  why  did  not  the  Post  Office 
authorities — who  had  been  on  Ponzi's 
trail  since  last  February — place  the 
obvious  facts  conspicuously  and  au- 
thoritatively before  the  public?  The 
newspapers  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  print  any  straight-out 
statement  from  the  Government  on 
the  first  page,  and  under  the  biggest 
kind  of  headlines.  Intelligent  per- 
sons knew,  of  course,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  no  big-scale  business 
could  be  done  with  the  postage-cou- 
pons; but  the  one  thing  that  would 
have  broken  Ponzi  down  with  the 
credulous  was  withheld — a  plain, 
straight,  effective  statement  from  the 
postal  authorities. 

A  SIDE-LIGHT  is  thrown  upon  the 
recent  award  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  by  a  statement  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  (the  Moffat  Road)  to  the 
effect  that  the  Company  can  not  even 
meet  the  schedules  of  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  established  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion toward  the  end  of  Federal  con- 
trol, because  of  serious  losses  on  oper- 
ating account.  The  late  David  Moffat, 
of  Denver,  sank  most  of  his  fortune 
in  this  enterprise,  which  had  greatly 
benefited  the  ranchmen  of  northern 
Colorado  and  made  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  coal  deposits  of 
Routt  County ;  but  now  the  operating 
losses  are  at  the  rate  of  over  $1,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  Road,  already 
bankrupt,  may  have  to  cease  operat- 
ing, as  did  the  Colorado  Midland  not 
long  ago.  Relief  can  not  come  from 
higher  freight  rates,  as  the  coal 
market  will  not  bear  higher  prices; 
yet,  if  the  Road  ceases  to  operate, 
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great  loss  will  come  to  ranchers,  coal 
operators,  and  miners  in  Colorado, 
and  to  consumers  of  coal  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  case 
well  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  fixing 
uniform  wages  for  the  whole  country 
without  regard  to  local  conditions. 
It  also  shows  bad  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  when  their 
demands  go  so  far  as  to  kill  the  indus- 
try by  which  they  live. 

THE  story  of  the  Denver  Tramway 
strike  is  not  encouraging  to  those 
who  hope  for  industrial  peace.     The 
Company  could  not  make  ends  meet 
on  a  6  cent  fare,  and  had  thought  of 
reducing  trainmen's  wages  from  58 
to  48  cents  an  hour.     The  men  de- 
manded "fair  wages"  of  75  cents  an 
hour,  the  closed  shop,  and  other  con- 
cessions.    District   Judge  Whitford, 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities, 
had  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
Company,  the  employees,  or  anyone 
else  who  should   interfere  with  the 
car  service;  but  the  entire  force  of 
about  1,150  men  went  on  strike  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  1,  and  on 
Wednesday  the   Company   began  to 
run  screened  cars  manned  by  profes- 
sional strike-breakers,  many  of  them 
mere  boys,  under  the  leadership  of 
"Black  Jack"  Jerome,  who  had  done 
similar  work  in  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los  Angeles.    The   stage 
was  set ;  the  play  went  on ;  and  there 
was  civil  war  in  Denver  for  three 
days.    A  mob  of  strikers,  sympathiz- 
ers, mischievous  boys,  and  "innocent 
bystanders"     paraded     the     streets, 
wrecked    cars    and    other    company 
property,  sacked  the  building  of  the 
Denver  Post,  stoned  and  beat  strike- 
breakers  and   policemen,    and    even 
dragged  victims  from  sanctuary  in 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception.    Naturally,  the  assailed  de- 
fended themselves  as   well  as  they 
could  with  guns  and  other  weapons. 
Determined  to  restore  order,  Mayor 
Bailey  called  for  2,000  volunteers  to 
act  as  special  police,  with  some  500 
veterans   of   the    American    Legion; 
and  Governor  Shoup,  at  the  Mayor's 
request,    asked   the   aid    of    Federal 
troops.    Col.  C.  C.  Ballou,  arriving  on 
Saturday    morning    with    200    men 
from  Fort  Logan,  proclaimed  martial 


law,  disarmed  the  strike-breakers, 
prohibited  street  meetings  and  par- 
ades— and  the  arrival  on  Sunday  of 
500  more  troops  from  Fort  Funston, 
and  later  of  General  Wood  himself, 
further  strengthened  the  forces  of 
law  and  order.  Meanwhile,  the  union 
leaders,  seeing  that  their  cause  was 
lost  and  fearing  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  had  called  off  the 
strike,  though  most  of  the  men  re- 
fused to  return  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Company.  General 
Wood,  acting  as  mediator,  assured 
the  men  that  the  hated  strike- 
breakers would  be  discharged,  but 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
strikers  to  petition  for  reinstatement 
as  individuals.  The  Company  and  the 
city  authorities,  backed  by  public 
opinion  in  general,  seem  to  have  won 
a  victory,  but  at  the  cost  of  seven 
persons  killed,  many  wounded,  and 
the  bitter  antagonism  of  a  rebellious 
minority.  While  it  may  be  right  to 
employ  strike-breakers  in  such  a  case, 
they  should  be  unarmed,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  first  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  by  them  alone — 
otherwise  we  have  not  law  and  order, 
but  private  war. 

HPHE  Majority  Socialists  of  Ger- 
-*-  many  now  admit,  through  a  formal 
statement  at  the  August  conference 
of  the  Second  Internationale,  at  Gen- 
eva, that  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments,  by  "unscrupulousness 
and  aggression,"  brought  on  the 
great  war.  Even  on  the  eve  of  the 
conflict,  they  say,  it  could  have  been 
avoided  by  arbitration.  The  Major- 
ity Socialists  are  in  a  penitential 
mood,  and  they  make  a  sweeping  con- 
fession of  error.  They  regret  that 
'  their  revolution  did  not  occur  five 
years  earlier,  and  that  they  did  not 
more  effectively  fight  against  their 
Government's  militarism  and  imperi- 
alism, and  they  acknowledge  the  re- 
sponsibility of  republican  Germany 
for  reparations  due  the  peoples  in  the 
regions  devastated  by  the  Imperial 
troops.  Of  course,  as  Socialists,  they 
put  a  portion  of  the  blame  on  "capi- 
talist method  and  rule,"  which,  they 
say,  was  "one  of  the  most  profound 
causes  of  the  war."  But  the  proxi- 
mate and  immediate  cause  they  spe- 


cifically lay  at  the  door  of  the  Imperial 
Governments.  The  admission  will  go 
hard  with  that  band  of  doctrinaires 
in  all  lands,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States,  who  from  the  first 
have  contended  that  all  Governments 
were  equally  to  blame,  Belgium  as 
well  as  the  rest. 

TVTHAT'S  to  be  done  with  persons 
"  who  expatiate  upon  the  benefits 
and  beauties  of  conscript  labor? 
Argument  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  ridicule  is  of  small  effect, 
and  as  for  laws,  a  good  many 
thoughtful  persons  are  convinced  that 
we  have  too  many  already.  But 
possibly  a  regulation  of  some  sort 
might  exert  a  measure  of  good. 
Nothing  prohibitive  or  harshly  puni- 
tive is  of  course  to  be  countenanced, 
but  something  educational  and  en- 
lightening. If  the  advocate  of  con- 
script labor  could  be  made  for  a  brief 
period  to  taste  its  blessings  in  person 
he  might  come  to  see  a  great  light,  to 
his  own  and  the  world's  advantage. 
So  Abraham  Lincoln  held  regarding 
the  advocates  of  slavery.  "I  have  al- 
ways thought,"  he  said,  in  an  address 
to  an  Indiana  regiment,  March  17, 
1865,  "that  all  men  should  be  free; 
but  if  any  should  be  slaves,  it  should 
be  first  those  who  desire  it  for  them- 
selves, and  secondly,  those  who  desire 
it  for  others.  Whenever  I  hear  any 
one  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a 
strong  impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him 
personally."  The  application  of  the 
remedy  to  some  of  the  super-souls 
now  glorifying  the  conscriptive 
measures  of  the  Soviet  oligarchy 
would  be  rich  in  dramatic,  no  less 
than  in  ethical,  possibilities.  A  Ham- 
let ©f  the  coteries,  set  to  a  seven 
hours'  task  with  pick  and  shovel, 
would  learn  much  in  a  short  while. 
He  might  still,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
day,  stubbornly  assert  the  difference 
between  Communist  Russia,  where 
the  conscript  toils  "for  the  good  of 
all,"  and  bourgeois  America,  where 
toil  is  merely  "for  the  good  of  the 
capitalists."  In  such  a  case  the  pa- 
tient would  need  a  little  more  medi- 
cine. Give  him  a  second  day's  stretch 
and  he  would  see  that  forced  labor  is 
odious  everywhere — even  in  the  holy 
city  of  Moscow. 
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Some  Fundamentals  in 
the  Housing  Question 

pOVERNOR  SMITH  has  issued  a 
^Jr  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  take  action 
upon  the  housing  situation,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  trouble 
has  become  increasingly  acute.  The 
Legislature  in  its  regular  session 
adopted  certain  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tenants  against  the  high 
rates  which  landlords  were  demand- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  those  meas- 
ures have  accomplished  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
that  in  the  extraordinary  emergency 
a  strengthening  of  them  is  desirable. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  so  far 
from  tending  to  remove,  or  even  al- 
leviate, the  basic  trouble,  these  meas- 
ures have  very  greatly  aggravated 
it.  If  the  coming  session  is  to  be 
productive  of  benefit,  it  will  have  to 
face  the  problem  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit  from  that  which  obtained  in 
the  mad  rush  in  which  the  emergency 
bills  were  passed. 

There  are  now  in  contemplation  a 
number  of  different  schemes  for  ac- 
tually promoting  building.  It  is 
clearly  recognized  by  all  intelligent 
persons  that  the  restrictions  on  rent- 
raising,  whatever  other  effect  they 
may  have  had,  have  certainly  discour- 
aged the  providing  of  those  new 
dwelling  accommodations  which  are 
the  only  possible  means  of  substantial 
relief.  But  there  is  still  very  little 
appreciation,  or  even  understanding, 
of  the  essential  elements  that  enter 
into  the  case.  And  until  these  are 
clearly  faced,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  anything  important  being  accom- 
plished. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  new 
dwelling  accommodations  are  not  pro- 
vided is  that  there  is  no  clear  pros- 
pect of  such  enterprise  receiving  the 
usual  rewards  of  business  effort. 
There  is  not  even  a  clear  prospect 
of  their  yielding  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment on  a  much  lower  scale  than 
that  which  is  attainable  in  many 
other  directions.  If  instead  of  harp- 
ing on  the  "greed"  of  landlords,  and 
rolling  over  our  tongues  such  cuss- 
words  as  "gouging"  and  "profiteer- 


ing," we  were  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  getting 
somewhere.  Whatever  the  owners  of 
existing  houses  may  be  doing,  the 
people  who  are  not  building  the 
houses  we  need  are  neither  gouging 
nor  profiteering.  And  the  people  who 
are  not  building  the  houses  are  every- 
body. If  they  are  criminals,  we  are 
all  criminals.  We  may  as  well  dis- 
miss that  notion  then,  and  ask  what 
can  be  done  to  induce  some  people  to 
put  their  money  into  building  houses. 

The  cost  of  building  is  now  enor- 
mously high.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  it  will  remain  at  the  present 
level ;  nobody  knows  when  those  costs 
will  go  down,  nor  how  far  down  they 
will  go.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  houses  are  to  be 
built  there  must  be  set  off  against 
the  danger  of  a  great  future  decline 
in  values  the  possibility  of  getting, 
for  the  time  being,  returns  very  far 
above  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  normal.  It  may  be  said 
with  great  confidence  that  whatever 
hardships  might  temporarily  have  to 
be  endured  in  consequence  of  a  policy 
that  set  no  limits  at  all  on  the  pos- 
sible profits  of  house-owners,  that 
policy  would  supply  a  powerful  im- 
pulse for  the  correction  of  the  evil. 
The  very  fact  that  the  "greed"  of 
landlords  is  so  universal  is  the  best 
warrant  for  the  assertion  that  it 
would  powerfully  tend  to  supply  its 
own  cure,  if  given  free  play.  The 
building  of  houses  is  not  a  monopolis- 
tic privilege;  it  is  open  to  everybody 
that  has  the  money.  And  the  way  to 
make  people  use  their  money  for  that 
purpose  is  to  make  it  look  like  a  good 
investment.  If  you  must  talk  about 
greed,  talk  to  some  purpose,  and  en- 
list this  tremendous  force  on  your 
own  side. 

Of  course,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
not,  broadly  speaking,  any  more  greed 
in  the  case  than  there  is  in  business 
affairs  generally.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  housing  accommodations 
and  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the 
money  income  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
a  great  increase  of  rents.  The  ex- 
cuses made  by  landlords  for  raising 
rents,  when  they  point  to  increased 


expenses  of  operation  and  the  like, 
are  usually  absurdly  inadequate.  The 
increase  of  rents  which  they  are  de- 
manding is  usually  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  can  be  accounted  for  in 
that  way.  Their  real  excuse — if  they 
need  any  beyond  the  relation  of  de- 
mand and  supply — is  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  is  half,  or 
less  than  half,  of  what  it  used  to  be; 
and,  in  addition,  that  rates  of  interest 
on  investments  generally  are  far 
higher  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  Whoever  builds  a  new  house  to 
rent  must  necessarily  base  his  scale 
of  rents  on  the  present  scale  of  costs 
of  construction  and  of  interest  on 
loans ;  and  so  long  as  new  houses  are 
needed  there  will  be  an  irresistible 
pressure  to  make  the  rents  in  exist- 
ing  houses  as  high  as  those  in  the 
new  houses  would  be. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  perfectly  clear  that  the  one 
great  means  of  help  in  possible  leg- 
islation is  the  total  exemption  from 
taxation,  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten 
years,  of  buildings  erected  within  the 
next  year  or  two  for  occupancy  as 
dwellings  by  people  of  small  or  mod- 
erate means.  This  would  give  to  per- 
sons inclined  to  undertake  such  en- 
terprise at  this  critical  period  the  in- 
ducement of  a  special  advantage, 
tending  in  a  substantial  manner  to 
compensate  for  that  risk  which  is 
the  cardinal  obstacle  to  building  at 
this  time.  Such  measures  as  the  ex- 
emption of  mortgages  from  taxation 
would  in  our  judgment  also  be  de- 
sirable, but  they  would  be  of  small 
efficacy  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 
emption of  the  buildings  themselves 
from  taxation.  It  is  not  merely  the 
lender  who  has  to  be  encouraged;  if 
he  is  afraid  of  the  investment,  how 
much  more  afraid  must  the  man  be 
who  has  to  cover  not  only  the  mort- 
gage but  the  incomparably  greater 
risk  of  the  margin  above  the  mort- 
gage. 

All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that 
we  are  going  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
difficulty  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by 
means  of  private  enterprise.  There 
are  projects  in  view  for  the  State  or 
the  city  to  go,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  the  housing  business.  It  would 
be  rash  to  turn  down  these  projects 
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simply  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
inefficiency  or  undesirableness  of  such 
governmental  undertakings.  Against 
such  undertakings  there  is  indeed  a 
strong  presumption,  but  the  presump- 
tion is  not  absolute.  The  practical 
point  in  the  case,  however,  is  not  so 
much  as  to  the  abstract  merits  of  such 
governmental  intervention,  but  as  to 
the  degree  in  which,  at  the  best,  it 
can  be  expected  to  meet  the  difficulty 
now  pressing  upon  the  community.  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  happens 
that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  can  not  be  effective  until 
the  year  1923  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
stitution of  any  such  programme ;  but 
it  is  not  this  obstacle  that  we  have 
chiefly  in  mind.  Even  if  legislation 
for  the  purpose  could  be  had  imme- 
diately, it  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  that  it  should  be  put  into 
operation  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  produce  important  results  in  the 
near  future.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  incompati- 
bility between  the  undertaking  of 
governmental  help  in  the  case  and  the 
stimulation  of  private  enterprise. 
The  notion  of  this  incompatibility  is 
being  cultivated  in  some  quarters; 
nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  this  idea  should  gain 
ground.  For  the  consequence  would 
certainly  be  to  paralyze  effort  in  the 
only  direction  which  holds  out  much 
hope  for  the  immediate  future,  with- 
out substituting  for  it  anything 
which,  even  after  the  necessary  delay, 
would  be  likely  to  accomplish  nearly 
so  much.  Let  those  who  are  really 
anxious  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
the  public  relief  heartily  support 
every  legitimate  measure  for  the 
stimulation  of  private  enterprise,  and 
at  the  same  time  welcome  any  scheme 
of  public  activity  which  can  establish 
its  claims  as  a  sound  and  practical 
measure. 

There  is  one  proposal,  of  a  wholly 
different  character,  that  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  and  appeals 
strongly  to  a  certain  type  of  mind, 
but  which  in  our  judgment  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  nothing  but  harm,  and  very 
serious  harm.  This  is  the  scheme  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  tribunal  to 
decide  upon  fair  rents  on  the  basis  of 
cost,  expenses,  etc.    Of  course  this  is 


based  on  a  supposed  analogy  between 
the  case  of  house  rents  and  that  of 
railroad  rates.  But  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy. The  fact  that  houses  are  a  neces- 
sity as  well  as  railroads  is  a  childish 
basis  for  any  such  view.  The  essen- 
tial fact  about  railroads,  or  about  gas 
supply,  or  other  "public  utilities,"  is 
that  they  are  natural  monopolies.  If 
a  railroad  or  gas  company  charges 
too  much,  there  is,  broadly  speaking, 
no  possibility  of  any  competitor  of- 
fering the  same  service  for  less 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  housing, 
in  normal  times,  is  a  highly  competi- 
tive business.  For  a  number  of  years 
preceding  the  last  few,  it  was  notori- 
ous that  in  New  York  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  rents  were  too  low  to 
furnish  a  reasonable  return  on  in- 
vestment. During  the  first  four  or  five 
years  of  the  present  decade,  when 
general  prices  were  steadily  rising,  so 
much  so  as  to  arouse  the  concern  of 
economists  the  world  over — rents  in 
New  York  were  actually  falling.  This 
was  not  because  landlords  were  any 
less  "greedy"  than  they  are  now,  but 
simply  because  "speculative"  builders 
had  oversupplied  the  community. 
Thus  in  normal  times  competition 
takes  care  of  rents  far  more  effec- 
tively than  any  attempted  regulation 
would  do ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  at- 
tempted regulation  would  put  a  dam- 
per on  competition  by  introducing  a 
fresh  element  of  risk. 

And  what  is  true  in  normal  times 
is  far  more  emphatically  true  in  such 
a  time  as  this.  Let  us  suppose  the 
regulating  tribunal  actually  to  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  rents  down  to  what 
it  regards  as  a  normal  return  on  in- 
vestment. And  then  let  us  suppose 
that  five  years  hence  prices  in  gen- 
eral have  come  down,  and  that  the 
cost  of  building  is  half  or  two-thirds 
of  what  it  is  now.  Rents  will,  of 
course,  come  down — or  at  least  cer- 
tainly those  who  propose  this  or  any 
other  scheme  of  relief  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  they  will  come  down.  But 
what  will  then  happen  to  the  man  who 
built  to-day?  The  tribunal  may  com- 
pute the  "fair  return"  on  his  invest- 
ment to  its  entire  satisfaction,  and 
may  tell  the  tenant  that  is  the  rate  he 
ought  to  pay;  but  nobody  is  so  silly 
as  to  suppose  that  it  could  compel  the 


tenant  to  pay  that  rent  if  an  equally 
good  dwelling  is  to  be  had  elsewhere 
for  less.  In  other  words,  while  it  is 
possible  that  the  tribunal  might, 
when  rents  are  high,  compel  the  land- 
lord to  take  a  lower  rent  than  the 
state  of  demand  and  supply  would  de- 
termine, it  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility compel  a  tenant  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  than  demand  and  supply  would 
determine  when  rents  are  low.  And 
of  all  times  in  the  world,  this  is  the 
time  when  it  would  be  most  utterly 
out  of  the  question  to  get  people  to 
go  into  the  building  business  upon 
any  such  basis  of  "heads  you  win, 
tails  I  lose." 

America  Speaks  to 
Russia 

TT  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
*-  the  importance  of  Secretary  Col- 
by's announcement  of  American  pol- 
icy towards  Russia.  On  the  most 
important  subject  facing  the  world 
to-day  it  declares  a  policy  based  upon 
such  broad  and  sound  moral  and 
political  foundations  that  it  will  not 
only  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  present  threatening  situation  in 
Europe,  but  will  cause  his  name  to 
be  remembered  by  future  generations 
of  Russians  when  their  unhappy 
country  shall  have  emerged  from  its 
present  nightmare  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation. President  Wilson  has  made 
serious  mistakes  in  dealing  with  Rus- 
sia in  the  past,  despite  his  good  in- 
tentions. He  must  bear  his  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  Prinkipo  proposal, 
for  the  Bullitt  mission,  for  the  disas- 
trous policy  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  at  Vladivostok,  and 
for  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  pledges 
to  Admiral  Kolchak.  But  all  of  this 
will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  the 
far-reaching  benefits  of  the  policy  just 
enunciated,  if  faithfully  carried  out. 
Upon  the  somewhat  lengthy  ex- 
pression of  American  sympathy  for 
the  Russian  people  and  the  recapitu- 
lation of  our  relations  with  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Russia,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  comment.  The  vital 
points  in  the  announcement  are  that 
we  stand  firmly  for  the  integrity  and 
unity  of  Russia — exclusive  of  Finland 
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and    ethnic    Poland — and    will    not 
countenance  advantage  being  taken 
of  her  present  weakness  to  dismem- 
ber her;  that  we  have  confidence  in 
the  eventual  emergence  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  their  present  deg- 
radation;  and   that   because    of   its 
non-representative      character,      its 
brutal  tyranny  and  its  faithlessness, 
we  can  not  recognize  the  present  Bol- 
shevik regime  or  have  any  dealings 
with  it.    This  is  a  policy  to  which  all 
good  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
can    subscribe    wholeheartedly.      It 
should  be   regarded   as  outside  the 
sphere  of  partisanship  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  for  their  own  credit  and 
welfare,  the  Republican  leaders  will 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  attempting 
to  make  political  capital  by  criticizing 
or  belittling  it.    Its  full  effect  in  the 
present  European  situation  can  not 
be  foretold,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
be  welcomed   in   England   by  those 
stalwart  elements  that  feel  the  hu- 
miliation of  Lloyd  George's  devious 
negotiations    with    the    Soviets    and 
surrender  to  Bolshevized  labor.  It  will 
encourage  France  to  maintain  her  un- 
compromising position  with  reference 
to  Bolshevism;  but  herein  lurks  the 
danger  that  with  this  encouragement 
she  may  be  led  to  repeat  her  pre- 
vious blunders  of  fighting  Bolshevism 
at  the  expense  of  Russia.    It  should 
strengthen    Italy    in    her    struggle 
against  internal  disruption.    And  the 
straightforward,  unequivocal  declara- 
tion concerning  the  maintenance  of 
an  independent  Poland  should  hearten 
the  Poles  in  their  desperate  struggle 
to   stem  the  tide   of   Red   invasion. 
Most  of  all,  however,  it  is  a  pledge 
to   the    patriotic    national    elements 
that  they  are  not  constrained  to  fight 
under  the  red  banner  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Russia. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Secretary 
Colby's  memorable  announcement  was 
the  address  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  be- 
fore an  anxious  and  expectant  Par- 
liament. While  sympathizing  with 
the  British  Premier  in  his  difficult 
position  of  meeting  the  threats  of 
Labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Bol- 
shevik menace  in  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East  on  the  other,  one  can  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a 
dilemma  largely  of  his  own  making. 


No  man  who  is  so  ill  informed  as  to 
speak  of  the  city  of  Kharkov  as  a 
Russian  general  or  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  proposal  to  trade  with  the  Russian 
Cooperatives  independently  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  can  hope  to  win 
a  contest  of  wits  with  the  crafty  and 
unscrupulous  dialecticians  of  Mos- 
cow. Throughout  his  address  he  dis- 
played a  timidity  that  comported  ill 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Minister  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  most  aston- 
ishing feature  of  his  speech  was  that 
he  joined  an  exposition  of  Soviet  bad 
faith  with  a  recital  of  his  voluntary 
negotiations  with  Moscow. 

The  third  announcement  of  this 
eventful  moment  was  the  French 
recognition  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  General  Wrangel.  This  seems 
to  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  Lloyd 
George  and  by  many  is  interpreted 
as  denoting  a  sharp  breach  be- 
tween England  and  France.  How 
far  this  is  true  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  the  evidence  now  at 
hand,  but  it  shows  a  lamentable  lack 
of  unity  in  the  face  of  the  present 
crisis  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  this  breach  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
the  British  Premier  was  glad  to  have 
his  French  colleague  take  a  step 
which  he  himself  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take,  owing  to  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  Labor  in  his  country. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  France 
would  seem  a  trifle  hasty  and  might 
well  have  been  postponed  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Bolshevik-Polish 
negotiations  at  Minsk.  If  France  will 
be  content  to  aid  General  Wrangel  in 
carrying  out  his  announced  policy  of 
maintaining  a  sanitary  spot  in  South 
Russia  and  organizing  there  order, 
justice,  prosperity,  and  social  well- 
being,  all  may  be  well.  The  effect  of 
such  a  healthy  cell  in  the  diseased 
organism  of  Russia  will  be  more  salu- 
tary than  any  surgical  operation.  For 
France  to  attempt  to  utilize  Wran- 
gel's  organization  for  a  military  ad- 
venture against  Soviet  Russia  would 
almost  certainly  bring  on  a  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  experience  of  Deni- 
kin,  and  postpone  the  resurrection  of 
Russia.  The  announcement,  however, 
that  France  does  not  intend  to  send 
troops  to  the  Crimea  is  reassuring, 


and  there  is  no  indication  that  Wran- 
gel has  any  intention  of  departing 
from  his  well-considered  programme. 
Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  Poland 
continues  desperate.    The  Red  armies 
have  cut  the  railroad  to  the  north 
of  Warsaw  and  are  closing  in  upon 
the  city.     With  their  backs  against 
the  wall,  the  Poles  are  presenting  a 
better  front  than  heretofore,  and  at 
some  points  have  even  undertaken  the 
offensive.  It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet 
forces  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring 
up  their  artillery  and  that  such  guns 
as  they  are  now  employing  are  those 
captured  from  the  Poles.     From  a 
purely  military   standpoint  the   au- 
thorities consider  the  situation  by  no 
means  hopeless,  for  with  good  staff 
work   the   Poles   ought   to   prove   a 
match   for    their    adversaries.      But 
there  is  another  factor  of  greater  mo- 
ment and  one  concerning  which  the 
correspondents  are  singularly  silent. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Soviet 
emissaries  have  been  successful  be- 
hind the  Polish  lines  and  how  far  the 
headlong  retreat  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  strongly  fortified  points  have 
been    due    to    successful    Bolshevil 
propaganda  among  the  troops  them- 
selves.   Indeed  the  whole  decision  ir 
Poland  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  this 
question  of  morale  among  the  Polish 
soldiers.      Meanwhile,    it   is   becom- 
ing clearer  that  the  real  intent  oi 
the  Moscow  Government  is  to  set  uj 
in  Poland  an  artificial  Soviet  Govern 
ment  of  its  own  creation  and  thei 
proceed  to  make  peace  with  this  Gov 
ernment,  claiming  that  it  is  the  rea 
representative  of  the  Polish  workmei 
and  peasants.    To  such  a  governmen 
it  would  be  easy  to  grant  generou 
terms,  since  it  would  be  the  same  a 
dealing  with   themselves,   and   sue 
terms  would  be  played  up  before  th 
proletariat     of    the    world    as    a 
example  of  magnanimity.     That  tb 
success  of  the  Polish  invasion  has  r< 
vived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Bo 
shevik  leaders  and  emboldened  thei 
in  their  imperialistic  aspirations  ca 
not  be  doubted.    That  they  count  C' 
German  cooperation  is  evident,  ar 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  asse 
that  the  fate  of  European  civilizatk 
may  to-day  depend  upon  the  outcon 
of  the  struggle  along  the  Vistula. 
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A    Farmer-Labor 
Alliance 

QUITE  irrespective  of  the  propor- 
tion of  farmers  in  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  or  of  wage-earners  in 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  idea  of 
an  alliance  between  farmers  and 
laborers  has  obvious  attractions.  The 
typical  farmer  knows  what  it  is  to 
work  with  his  hands;  many  laborers 
have  done  service  on  the  farm;  both 
classes  profess  devotion  to  political 
democracy;  and  both  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  common 
enemy — the  ubiquitous  "money-mas- 
ter," in  one  or  other  of  his  many 
disguises,  as  mine-owner,  manufac- 
turer, railway  magnate,  miller, 
banker,  or  commission  merchant. 
Thus  there  would  seem  to  be  basis  for 
a  strong,  permanent  alliance  which 
shall  destroy  industrial  feudalism  and 
make  Big  Business  the  willing  servant 
of  the  general  public. 

A  glance  at  the  platform  of  the 
"third  party"  shows,  thinly  camou- 
flaged by  references  to  imperialism, 
the  "League  of  Free  Peoples,"  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland,  and  the  like,  a 
double-barreled  programme  of  pro- 
posals specially  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contracting  parties,  though 
presumably  good  for  everybody  else. 
The  farmers  are  to  receive  aid  in 
selling  their  produce  by  means  of 
public  stockyards,  abattoirs,  cold- 
storage  and  terminal  warehouses, 
markets,  cooperative  organizations, 
and  parcel-post  extension.  Then,  too, 
agricultural  prosperity  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  extension  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system,  by  reducing  ten- 
ancy, preventing  speculation  in  land 
and  furnishing  advice  and  guidance 
to  farmers  and  applicants  for  farms. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  have 
a  bill  of  rights  confirming  the  right 
to  organize,  to  bargain  collectively,  to 
strike,  and,  in  general,  to  fight  its 
battles  with  its  own  weapons  and  in 
its  own  way.  There  is  to  be  no  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  no  granting 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  and 
all  laws  against  "criminal  syndical- 
ism" are  to  be  repealed.  The  ob- 
noxious Esch-Cummins  Act  is  to  be 
repealed;  there  is  to  be  Government 


ownership  and  democratic  operation 
of  the  railroads;  and  labor  must  have 
an  increasing  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities and  management  of  industry. 
Legislation  is  to  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum standard  8-hour  day  and  44- 
hour  week,  old-age  and  unemploy- 
ment payments,  workmen's  compen- 
sation against  accident  and  disease, 
and  other  measures  for  the  good  of 
labor.  Possibly  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  may  be  demanding  the  lion's 
share,  but  only  for  that  good  and  suf- 
ficient and  ancient  reason — because 
it  is  the  lion. 

Doubtless  history  never  exactly  re- 
peats itself;  but  in  this  case  we  seem 
to  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  an- 
other country,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  direction  of  the 
trail.  A  combination  of  farmers  and 
laborers — the  Liberal-Labor  Party — 
was  formed  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
year  1890,  and,  under  the  leadership 
successively  of  Ballance,  Seddon,  and 
Ward,  remained  in  power  for  over 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  the 
allies  put  through  a  double  set  of 
measures,  designed  to  break  up  the 
great  estates,  to  make  it  easy  for 
farmers  and  laborers  to  purchase 
land,  and  to  secure  for  the  laborers 
benefits  which  they  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain by  means  of  the  strike.  Laws 
were  passed  providing  for  progres- 
sive taxation  of  large  estates  and  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  graduated  income 
taxes  and  death  duties,  compulsory 
purchase  and  subdivision  of  land, 
government  advances  to  settlers,  and 
other  agrarian  reforms.  For  the 
workers  there  was  legislation  pro- 
viding for  employers'  liability  in  case 
of  accident  and  disease,  old-age  pen- 
sions, workers'  dwellings,  advances 
to  workers,  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which  was  then  regarded  as  the 
great  key  to  industrial  betterment. 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  as  both 
parties  had  scored  on  the  capitalists 
and  obtained  some  advantage  for 
themselves.  But  after  a  while  latent 
antagonisms  developed  which  broke 
up  the  combination.  The  poor  farm- 
ers and  such  of  the  laborers  as  had 
acquired  land  and  other  property  be- 
came more  prosperous  and  more  con- 
servative; while  the  wage-earning 
proletariat,    especially    the    miners, 


slaughtermen,  dock  laborers,  and  sea- 
men, because  more  radical,  favored 
the  single  tax  or  other  forms  of  land 
nationalization,  rebelled  against  the 
arbitration  act,  and  resumed  the  dis- 
carded weapon  of  the  strike.  Finally, 
the  revolutionary  wing  of  organized 
labor  came  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  farmers  in  the  waterside  work- 
ers' strike  of  1913,  since  when  there 
has  been  little  pretence  of  union  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  organized 
labor  in  New  Zealand. 

One  does  not  require  much 
prophetic  insight  to  discover  ele- 
ments of  discord  in  the  platform  of 
our  Farmer-Labor  Party.  Apart  from 
the  desire  of  the  labor  leaders  to 
unionize  farm  labor,  and  their  dispo- 
sition to  class  farmers  among  the 
profiteers,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
alliance  between  revolutionary  union- 
ists and  farmers;  for  the  latter 
staunchly  support  the  institution  of 
property  whenever  they  feel  that  it 
is  really  threatened.  In  other  respects 
also,  farmers  have  reason  to  distrust 
the  left  wing  of  organized  labor.  The 
majority  of  them  work  long  hours 
themselves  and  receive  a  small  re- 
turn for  their  own  labor,  and  so  can 
hardly  become  enthusiastic  about  the 
eight-hour  day,  restriction  of  output, 
strikes  in  basic  industries,  or  repeal 
of  laws  against  "criminal  syndical- 
ism." And  when  the  platform  de- 
clares that  superficial  palliatives 
will  no  longer  serve,  and  that  it  is 
high  time  "To  smash  to  atoms  the 
money  power  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  two  old  parties,"  the  small  farm- 
ers, who,  as  small  proprietors,  have 
something  to  lose,  may  well  consider 
if  it  is  wisdom  to  try  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  World  for  the  seven  days 
ending   August    i?.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND : 

The  most  important  developments  of  the 
week  in  the  situation  of  which  Soviet 
Russia  is  the  centre  were :  the  American 
Note  to  Italy  (in  response  to  a  note  of 
inquiry) — a  statement  of  the  American 
Government's  attitude  towards  the  Rus- 
sian nation  and  towards  the  Moscow 
Government  and  an  invitation  to  the 
Allied  powers  to  join  in  a  policy  and  a 
declaration  of  non-intervention  as  re- 
gards Russia;  the  French  Government's 
acknowledgment  of  Wrangel,  its  assur- 
ance of  cordial  agreement  with  the 
American  Note,  and  its  advice  to  Warsaw 
not  to  accept  peace  terms  as  outlined  in 
Kamenev's  announcement  to  the  British 
Government  on  August  10;  and  Lloyd 
George's  speech  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presenting  his  Government's  policy 
upon  the  Russian  question,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment's advice  to  the  Poles  to  accept, 
if  they  can  get  no  better,  the  conditions 
outlined  by  Kamenev.  The  American 
note  may  prove  in  its  effects  one  of  the 
greatest  of  State  papers.  If  the  Allies 
should  join  the  United  States  in  the 
declaration  proposed  and  institute 
prompt  action  conformable  thereto,  the 
Soviet  regime  should  soon  be  overthrown 
by  the  Russians  and  there  should  be  a 
good  prospect  of  real  pacification  and 
security  for  Europe.  Such  security  must 
presuppose  that  the  new  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  people  entertain 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  Allies  and 
prefer  political  and  economical  intimacy 
with  the  Allies  to  such  intimacy  with 
Germany.  There  is  imminent  danger 
to-day  of  a  close  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  To-day  the 
Russians  hate  the  Allies  as  enemies  or 
as  meddling  fools  and  blunderers.  Only 
such  a  declaration  and  correspondent  ac- 
tion could  conciliate  the  Russian  nation 
and  prevent  their  intimacy  with  Ger- 
many— the  thing  of  all  things  most  to 
be  feared  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  Polish  delegation  are  understood 
to  have  reached  Minsk  on  the  four- 
teenth. Innumerable  questions  clamor 
for  answer.  The  outline  of  peace  terms 
laid  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  Kamenev 
apparently  calls  for  military  nullification 
of  Poland  and  for  surrender  to  Moscow 
of  the  Volonisk-Bialostok-Grajevo  rail- 
road. France  considers  these  terms  in- 
consistent with  the  "political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity"  of  Poland. 
Britain  professes  to  think  them  consist- 
ent. What  terms  would  be  considered 
tolerable  by  France  and  what  intolerable 
by  England?  Will  Moscow  protract  the 
Minsk  negotiations,  expecting  the  fall  of 
Warsaw?    Supposing  that  Moscow  really 


offers  terms  acceptable  to  France,  what 
will  be  the  effect?  To  force  recognition 
from  Great  Britain  at  least  and,  by 
creating  a  false  confidence,  to  add  to 
the  potency  of  Bolshevik  propaganda? 
Observe  that,  though  the  delegates  ar- 
rived at  Minsk  Saturday  night,  the  fight- 
ing has  not  stopped.  During  the  week 
the  Red  advance  has  continued  success- 
fully; slowed  up  somewhat  owing  to 
the  lengthening  of  communications  and 
necessity  of  bringing  up  infantry  and 
artillery  to  support  the  cavalry,  which 
hitherto  has  done  most  of  the  work. 
Warsaw  is  being  enringed.  The  latest 
report  shows  fierce  fighting. 

GERMANY:  France  finds  more  and 
more  proofs  of  an  unholy*  alliance  be- 
tween German  extremists  of  Left  and 
Right,  looking  to  intimate  cooperation 
with  the  Bolshevists.  Should  the  Minsk 
negotiations  fall  through  and  the  Bol- 
shevists proceed  to  complete  subjugation 
and  Bolshevization  of  Poland,  will  these 
gentry  come  out  into  the  open  and  try 
to  force  matters?  We  presume  that 
demobilization  pursuant  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Spa  Conference  has  scarcely  be- 
gun. Von  Simons  makes  no  bones  of 
his  desire  for  relations  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  he  avers  that  the  Treaty  will 
be  carried  out.  What  may  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Reichswehr,  of  the  Sicher- 
heitspolizei,  of  the  Eimvohnerwehr? 
What  the  temper  of  the  great  intermedi- 
ate mass  of  Germans,  could  they  be  stam- 
peded by  the  extremists?  Is  a  really  ef- 
fective alliance  between  the  extremists 
of  Right  and  Left  possible?  These  are 
interesting  questions.  We  make  no  doubt 
of  great  efforts  by  the  militarists,  of 
widespread  secret  organization;  but  how 
efficient  may  be  this  organization,  how 
well  adapted  to  swift  mobilization,  is  not 
within  our  knowledge.  The  great  ac- 
complishments of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst 
show  what  the  Germans  can  do  in  a  just 
cause;  but  recent  experience  should  have 
shattered  faith  in  mere  system;  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Kapp  fiascos  should  have  been 
terrible  blows  to  Junker  self-confidence. 
Military  cooperation  between  Bolsheviki 
and  Germans  would  bring  Foch  on  the 
ground  at  once.  One  fancies  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  risk  that.  But  who 
knows?  After  all  it  depends  on  the 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  there  a  will 
to  be  decent  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
German  people?  Yet,  even  assuming  a 
profound  fear  of  Foch,  and  even  assum- 
ing a  genuine  will  to  be  decent,  might 
not  a  Bolshevist  thrust  for  the  Danzig 
corridor  be  just  a  little  too  much  temp- 
tation? Certain  press  reports  have  it 
that  the  Communists  of  East  Prussia 
are  urging  the  Bolsheviki  to  enter,  but 
that  the  Security  Police  are  definitely 
anti-Bolshevik.    The  request  of  the  Ger- 


man Government  that  the  inhabitants  of 
East  Prussia  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
arms  in  view  of  the  Bolshevist  menace, 
is  something  that  may  be  interpreted  in 
either  of  two  ways. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  The  Labor  or- 
ganizations have  been  comporting  them- 
selves in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
Whether,  should  the  resolutions  (for  ab- 
solute abstention  from  military  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Russia,  for  no 
blockade,  and  for  full  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia)  not  be  complied  with, 
they  would  act  conformably  to  their  revo- 
lutionary speech,  is  a  question.  It  may 
conceivably  come  to  another  fight  like 
that  provoked  by  the  Railwaymen.  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  showed  his  instability  on  J 
the  occasion  of  the  railway  strike,  is? 
again  carried  away  by  that  mob  psy-1 
chology  which  he  in  better  days  wisely 
tried  to  influence,  and  says:  "These 
resolutions  mean  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
Constitution  of  the  country."  The 
Labor  Conference  at  which  such  pretty 
speeches  were  made  ended,  we  are  told, 
with  the  singing  of  the  "Red  Flag"  and 
the  "Internationale." 

HUNGARY:  Hungary,  it  seems, 
would  fain  raise  an  army  of  over  100,000 
men  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  for  fighting  the  Red .  Russians. 
Doubtless,  its  mission  accomplished,  and 
the  Reds  well  thrashed,  this  army  would 
be  at  once  disbanded;  the  Hungarians, 
with  characteristic  disinterestedness  and 
altruism,  would  demand  no  reward, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  good  deed  well  done.  Czechoslo- 
vakia ungenerously  distrusts  Hungarian 
motives  and  objects  to  the  proposition. 
We  seem  to  have  heard  a  rumor  that 
Labor  was  to  raise  its  blockade  of  Hun- 
gary; but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  block- 
ade still  stands. 

ITALY:  D'Annunzio  has  long  been 
at  outs  with  the  National  Council  of 
Fiume.  He  says  Fiume  must  proclaim 
its  independence  and  extend  its  boun- 
daries. He  expects  that  this  proposal 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Council.  He  will 
then  appeal  to  the  people.  If  they  deny 
him,  he  will  leave  the  city.  And  fly  over 
the  Pacific?  Italy  is  sore  beset  by  An- 
archists and  near-Bolshevists,  who  have 
recently  been  guilty  of  numerous  acts  of 
incendiarism.  By  destroying  munitions 
and  food,  they  propose  to  deprive  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  means  of  pacifying  dis- 
order and  of  contenting  the  masses. 

GREECE:  The  Greeks,  according  to 
latest  report,  have  recovered  certain  lost 
positions  and  are  pushing  forward  their 
entire  front.  At  last  the  Dodecanese 
difficulty  is  ended.  Italy  agrees  that 
these  islands  go  to  Greece;  on  what  con- 
sideration or  considerations,  if  any,  does 
not  appear. 
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The  League,  the  Constitution,  and 

Governor  Cox 


THEY  charge  experimentation  when 
we  have  as  historical  precedent  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  Article  X  of  the  Versailles 
Covenant.  .  .  .  They  hypocritically 
claim  that  the  League  of  Nations  will 
result  in  our  boys  being  drawn  into  mili- 
tary service,  but  they  fail  to  realize  what 
every  high  school  youngster  in  the  land 
knows  that  no  treaty  can  override  our 
Constitution,  which  reserves  to  Congress 
and  to  Congress  alone  the  power  to  de- 
clare war." 

Newspaper  comment  upon  Governor 
Cox's  speech  of  acceptance  reveals  much 
the  same  uncertainty  as  to  its  practical 
implications  as  did  comment  from  the 
same  source  upon  Senator  Harding's  par- 
allel performance.  To  the  efforts  of  both 
gentlemen  is  apparently  applicable  the  de- 
scription of  the  lady  in  Wilde's  play,  "On 
the  whole  a  work  of  art,  but  showing 
the  influence  of  too  many  schools."  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  this  uncertainty  will  be 
immediately  clarified,  for  the  diverse 
"schools"  still  exist  within  the  wings  of 
both  parties,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  exist  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — that 
is  to  say,  till  Election  Day.  In  this 
situation  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the 
grasp  which  each  candidate  manifests  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  League  of 
Nations  issue  and  his  assessment  of  the 
values  at  stake.  From  this  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  for  its  assertions  of  fact,  the 
above  quoted  passage  from  Governor 
Cox's  address  is  of  especial  interest.  Let 
us  subject  it  to  a  little  scrutiny. 

Governor  Cox  offers  two  theses,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  "the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine ...  is  the  very  essence  of 
Article  X."  Article  X  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  reads: 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the 
League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in 
case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggres- 
sion, the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means 
by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

An  earlier  form  of  this  provision  read 
as  follows:  "The  Contracting  Powers 
unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other 
political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity .  .  ."  When  this  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  his  legal  ad- 
visers at  Paris,  it  drew  from  them  the 
following  comment : 

Such  an  agreement  would  destroy  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Under  such  an  agreement  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  United  States  and  even 
despite  the  United  States,  would  have  been 
bound  to  support  Venezuela  against  Great 
Britain    in    1895.     .     .     . 

Indeed  any  guaranty  of  independence  and 
integrity    means    war    by    the    guarantor    if    a 


breach  of  the  independence  or  integrity  of 
the  guaranteed  State  is  attempted  and  per- 
sisted in. 

What  the  United  States  has  done,  is  doing, 
and  will  do  for  Europe,  is  enough  without 
making  an  unasked  sacrifice  of  her  interests 
and  those  of  Latin-America,  by  giving  up  a 
policy  which  has  prevented  the  countries  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  from  being  like  Africa, 
pawns  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 

That  each  Power  should  covenant  for  it- 
self to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  every  other  Power  in  the  League  of  Nations 
...  is  undoubted.  .  .  .  But  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  a  guaranty  against  the  acts  of 
other  States  looks  toward  intervention  and 
war  by  one  or  more  of  the  guarantors  and  is 
in  accord  only  with  the  spirit  of  the  old 
diplomacy. 

Governor  Cox  is  evidently  only  repeat- 
ing the  President's  contention  that  Ar- 
ticle X  "extends  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
the  whole  world."  The  question  natu- 
rally arises  of  the  effect  of  this  tremen- 
dous extension  upon  the  Doctrine  itself. 
Whereas  the  Doctrine  forbids  America's 
participation  in  extrinsic  affairs,  Article 
X  requires  it ;  whereas  the  Doctrine  for- 
bids outside  interference  in  American 
affairs,  Article  X  provides  for  it.  When, 
therefore,  Governor  Cox  says  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  "is  the  very  essence  of 
Article  X,"  he  must  mean  it  in  the  sense 
that  the  lady  of  Niger  was  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Tiger  after  the  return  from 
that  famous  ride. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  important 
reason  for  dissenting  from  the  view  that 
Article  X   is  only   an   enlarged   Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  that  consists  in  the  fact 
that,   while  the  Doctrine  is  a  doctrine, 
that  is  to  say,  a  general  statement  of 
policy  which  the  United  States  may  fol- 
low or  not  in  any  particular  instance,  ac- 
cording as  its  conscience  or  interests  may 
dictate  at  the  moment,  Article  X  is  a 
compact  which  imposes  upon  the  parties 
to  it  the  positive  and  unalterable  obliga- 
tion always  to  act  in  support  of  it  when- 
ever  a   situation   arises    under   it.      In 
other  words,  in  the  very  act  of  making 
the  Doctrine  universal — supposing  that 
it  could  be  made  universal — Article  X 
would   also   transform   it   from   a   claim 
of  right  exercisable  at  will  to  a  code  of 
duty  allowing  no  escape  from  the  im- 
mensely aggravated  obligation  which  it 
imposes.     If,   therefore,   Governor   Cox 
is  determined  to  adhere  to  his  contention 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  "the  very 
essence  of  Article  X,"  it  must  be  because 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  Article  X  with 
reservations  which  will  leave  the  United 
States  just  as  free  to  choose  its  own 
course  under  the  Article  as  it  has  always 
been  under  the  Doctrine — which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Lodge  reservations  do. 

Governor  Cox's  second  thesis  is  that 
"Congress  alone"  has  the  power  under 


the  Constitution  to  declare  war,  and  that 
the  Covenant  can  not  and  does  not  over- 
ride  the   Constitution   in   this    respect, 
both  of  which  assertions  are  misleading 
and  the  first  of  which  is  essentially  false. 
A  treaty  of  the  United  States  is  both 
an  international  compact  and  part  of  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land."    As  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  it  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Constitution ;  but  a  treaty 
might  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
and  so  unenforcible  as  law  of  the  land 
and   still   be   binding   upon   the   United 
States   at   international  law.     This  fol- 
lows from  the  fact  that  the  contracting 
power    conferred    by    the    Constitution 
upon  the  treaty-making  body  is  that  of 
a  completely  sovereign  nation  at  inter- 
national law.     It  is  true  that  the  Con- 
stitution speaks  of  treaties  as  "made  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States," 
but  this  is  in  reference  only  to  treaties 
as  "supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  at  any 
rate    does    not    traverse    the    inference 
from  the  uncontradicted  sovereignty  of 
the  national  Government  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.    Applying,  then,  this  in- 
ference to  the  instance  at  hand,  what  do 
we  find  ?  We  find  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Article  X,  if  accepted  without  proper 
reservations,    would    impose    upon    the 
United  States  obligations  at  international 
law  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  unable  to  discharge  con- 
sistently with  the  Constitution — would, 
in    other   words,    confront   the   national 
Government  with  the  unhappy  alterna- 
tive   of    violating    the    Constitution    or 
breaking  an  international  covenant. 

Far  more  important,  however,  are  the 
questions  raised  by  Governor  Cox's  as- 
sertion that  under  the  Constitution 
"Congress  alone"  may  declare  war.  The 
statement  is  not  even  technically  accu- 
rate, if  we  are  to  regard  the  reasoning 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
prize  cases  of  1862  as  still  valid.  The 
question  before  the  Court  in  those  cases 
was  whether  the  blockade  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  proclaimed  of  the 
Southern  ports  had  been-  a  good  blockade 
before  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  it  being  conceded  on  all  hands 
that,  to  be  legally  binding,  a  blockade 
must  be  incident  to  a  public  war.  The 
Court  sustained  the  blockade  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposition  that  the  President  had 
had  the  right  to  recognize  that  the  war 
existed  "without  waiting  for  Congress 
to  baptize  it  with  a  name,"  and  there- 
fore the  right  to  proceed  to  exercise  his 
war  powers  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

But  the  power  to  declare  war  is  after 
all  but  the  form,  the  substance  is  the 
power  to  wage  war ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  find  very  illuminating  a  despatch 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  8,  the 
two  opening  paragraphs  of  which  I 
quote: 
Washington,    July    24. — For    Uncle     Sam's 
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marines  the  fighting  is  never  at  an  end.  While 
the  Great  War  with  their  part  in  it  is  history 
they  still  are  busy  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  settling  small  disturbances,  guarding 
Government  property  and  awaiting  any  even- 
tuality. 

In  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  nearly  4,000 
"Devil  Dogs,"  as  the  Germans  came  to  call 
them  after  Belleau  Wood,  are  maintaining 
order  and  bringing  recalcitrant  bands  to  justice. 
It  is  not  a  "play"  job  by  any  means  and  at 
times  lately  it  has  assumed  the  proportions  of 
real  war.  Casualty  lists  are  not  lacking  and 
almost  every  week  there  come  to  headquarters 
here  the  names  of  "leather-necks"  killed  or 
wounded  in  clashes  with  bandits  and  revolu- 
tionaries. 

Is  Governor  Cox  unaware  that  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  been  fighting  in  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  for  many  months?  Is  he 
able  to  point  to  any  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress  authorizing  such  activities? 
Would  he  deny  that  the  armed  invasion 
of  foreign  territory  is  war?  What  would 
he  say  of  Mr.  Taft's  admission  in  his 
volume  on  the  Presidency  that  during 
his  term  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  carried  on  "quite  a  campaign"  in 
Nicaragua  without  Congress  being  once 
consulted  in  the  matter? 

One  explanation  of  Governor  Cox's 
treatment  of  this  matter  is,  I  suspect,  to 
be  found  in  his  failure  to  give  due  heed 
to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  made  "under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States"  is 
"law  of  the  land,"  and  that  the  President 
is  the  chief  executive  of  this  law.  The 
power  of  the  President  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  United  States  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  other  party  to  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  was  first  raised  in 
1799  in  connection  with  President 
Adams's  action  in  extraditing  Jonathan 
Robbins  under  the  Twenty-seventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Jay  Treaty,  although  Congress 
had  passed  no  law  to  put  this  article  of 
the  treaty  in  operation.  Adams  was  se- 
verely attacked  in  Congress  for  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  John  Marshall,  then  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  answered 
the  attack  with  an  argument  to  which 
even  the  President's  enemies  capitu- 
lated: 

The  case  was  in  its  nature  a  national  demand 
made  upon  the  nation.  The  parties  were  two 
nations.  They  cannot  corns  into  court  to 
litigate  their  claims,  nor  can  a  court  decide 
them.  .  .  .  The  President  is  the  sole  organ 
of  the  nation  in  its  external  relations  and  its 
sole  representative  with  foreign  nations.  Of 
consequence,  the  demand  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion can  only  be  made  on  him.  He  possesses 
the  executive  power.  He  holds  and  directs 
the  force  of  the  nation.  Of  consequence,  any 
act  to  be  performed  by  the  force  of  the  na- 
tion is  to  be  performed  through  him.  He  is 
charged  to  execute  the  laws.  A  treaty  is  de- 
clared to  be  law.  He  must  then  execute  a 
treaty,  when  he  and  he  alone  possesses  the 
means  of  executing  it. 

The  precedent  created  in  the  Robbins 
case  underlay  President  McKinley's  ac- 
tion a  hundred  years  later  in  despatching 
troops  to  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
Revolt  without  consulting  Congress ;  also, 
the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  in- 


tervening in  Cuba  in  1906  without  con- 
sulting Congress;  also  the  action  of 
President  Wilson  more  recently  in  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  under  treaties  with 
those  republics.  Why,  then,  would  it  not 
warrant  similar  action  by  some  future 
President  under  Article  X,  or  for  that 
matter  under  any  other  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  which  might  re- 
quire warlike  measures  for  its  enforce- 
ment, if  the  Treaty  were  to  be  accepted 
without  reservations  precluding  that  sort 
of  thing. 

There  is  certainly  no  assurance  to  the 
contrary  in  the  language  of  Article  X 
as  it  stands,  but  quite  otherwise.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  opening  sentence  of 
Article  X  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  reciprocal  guaranty  by  the  members 
of  the  League  of  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  independence  against  exter- 
nal aggression,  while  the  second  sentence 
imposes  an  equally  positive  obligation 
upon  the  member  states  to  carry  out  this 
guaranty  by  such  means  as  are  selected 
by  the  Council  of  the  League.  To  be 
sure,  defenders  of  the  Covenant  have 
attempted  to  argue  that  this  sentence 
only  gives  the  Council  the  right  to  recom- 
mend measures.  But  the  verb  "advise" 
as  here  used  is  clearly  intransitive  and 
means  consult.  The  only  freedom  of 
judgment  therefore  that  is  left  even  to 
those  members  of  the  League  which  have 
a  seat  in  the  Council,  with  respect  to 
the  matters  covered  by  Article  X,  is  con- 
fined to  the  selection  of  ways  and  means, 
and  is  retained  through  their  participa- 
tion in  the  machinery  of  the  League;  in 
effect,  retained  to  be  exercised  for  any 
particular  State  by  that  organ  of  govern- 
ment which  is  directly  represented  in  the 
machinery  of  the  League,  in  other  words, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President.  And  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  President, 
unlike  the  British  and  Continental  pre- 
miers, holds  his  office  entirely  independ- 
ently of  legislative  majorities. 

Furthermore,  we  ought  not  to  over- 
look the  possible  implications  of  Arti- 
cle XI: 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immedi- 
ately affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise 
and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

"Seems  wise  and  effectual"— to  whom? 
The  inference  is  that  the  League,  which 
is  here  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  the  League,  will  act  through 
its  own  organs,  and  so  in  the  last  analy- 
sis through  the  executives  of  the  mem- 
ber states.  And  in  the  same  connection 
the  wording  of  Article  XVI  is  also  worth 
a  moment's  notice: 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to 
war,  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Arti- 
cles XII,  XIII,  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  members  of  the  League. 


The  article  then  proceeds  to  bind  the 
member  states  to  boycott  the  offending 
member.  Suppose,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  the  boycott  insufficient — 
what,  by  the  line  of  reasoning  taken  in 
the  Prize  Cases,  would  there  be  to  hinder 
him  from  deciding  that  a  war  was  on 
and  that  he  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  proceed  accordingly? 

Yet  to  meet  all  these  manifold  diffi- 
culties Governor  Cox  offers  the  follow- 
ing reservation:  "It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  League  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  at  all  times  act 
in  strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and 
intent  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  can  not  in  any  way  be  altered  by 
the  treaty-making  power." 

The  inadequacy  of  such  a  programme 
is  palpable.  In  the  words  of  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft: 

It  does  not  add  anything  ...  to  the 
ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the  League 
to  make  a  reservation  of  something  which  is 
necessarily   implied  without  it. 

A  reservation  to  be  useful  should  be  specific 
in   its   limitations. 

Merely  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  construed  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution  is  still  to  leave 
a  question  as  to  what  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution  would  be. 

It  is  the  doubt  as  to  how  the  Constitution 
restricts  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  such 
cases  that  should  be  cleared  up  by  reservation 
if  we  are  to  have  a  reservation. 

Precisely;  and  this  is  just  what  the 
Lodge  reservations  do;  only  in  doing  so 
much  they  also  do  a  good  deal  more.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  guarantee  that  this 
proposed  "law  of  the  land"  shall  not  af- 
ford a  foothold  for  executive  autocracy; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  preserve  for  the 
nation  its  freedom  of  will  and  action. 
As  Senator  Harding  says  he  would  do, 
they  "hold  the  American  conscience 
strictly  and  solely  American." 

"Any  attempt  to  have  war  result  from 
agreement  in  advance,"  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  at  Paris,  "and  then  to 
get  public  opinion  to  support  it,  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse."  No  such  at- 
tempt will  ever  succeed  in  America — no 
such  dangerous  handle  will  ever  be  pre- 
sented to  imperialism,  armed  with  the 
weapons  of  modern  propaganda.  Nor 
is  this  a  matter  solely  of  national  con- 
cern, for  it  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  pur- 
poses of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  the 
great  democracies  of  the  world  should 
feel  secure  against  being  exploited  in 
the  name  of  world  peace.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  an  influential  British  publi- 
cation (the  Round  Table  for  March) 
urges  that  Great  Britain  should  even 
now  qualify  her  entrance  into  the  League 
by  reservations  similar  to  those  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  last  No- 
vember. "So  far  from  destroying  the 
League  of  Nations,"  this  writer  argues, 
"the  American  reservations  have  ren- 
dered  it  the  great  service  of  pointing 
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clearly  to  the  flaws  which  at  present  neu- 
tralize its  work." 

But  to  all  this  Governor  Cox  has  ap- 
parently never  given  a  thought.  Either 
that,  or  else  he  is  willing  to  take  up  with 
the  miserable  tactics  of  obfuscation  and 


misrepresentation  which  so  many  of 
the  League's  advocates  have  pursued 
hitherto.  Which  of  these  explanations 
is  the  correct  one,  time  will  tell — time 
and  Governor  Cox. 

Edward  S.  Corwin 


Economic  Collapse  in  Soviet  Russia 


IN  TWO   PARTS— PART   TWO 


W^HAT  is  the  state  of  Russian  industry 
W  after  two  years  of  Bolshevist  nation- 
alization? Our  highly  competent  witness, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy,  offers  some  expert 
testimony  on  this  point.  He  says  that  in 
1918  there  were  1,125  factories  and  mills 
nationalized  in  Russia.  In  1919  this  fig- 
ure was  increased  to  4,000.  These  4,000 
factories  "include  not  only  the  largest  but 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  middle-sized 
industrial  enterprises  of  Soviet  Russia." 
What  has  been  the  result?  Let  Rykov 
speak : 

Of  these  4.000  establishments  only  2,000 
are  working  at  present.  All  the  rest  are  closed 
and  idle.  The  number  of  workers,  by  a  rough 
estimate,  is  about  one  million.  Thus  you  can 
see  that  both  in  point  of  number  of  working- 
men  employed,  as  well  as  in  point  of  number 
of  establishments  still  working,  the  manufac- 
turing industry  is  also  in  the  throes  of  a 
crisis. 

The  apologists  of  Bolshevism  in  this 
country  are  wont  to  attribute  this  sorry 
state  of  Russian  industry  to  the  war  and 
to  claim  that  the  inability  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  to  cope  with  the  situation  was 
due  to  the  many  military  tasks  set  be- 
fore them  by  the  civil  war  (which  they 
themselves  unleashed)  and  foreign  in- 
tervention. Trotsky  in  his  report  was 
also  inclined  to  make  the  same  excuse. 
But  Rykov  is  more  candid: 

The  Soviet  State,  the  Workers  and  Peasant's 
Government,  could  not  utilize  even  those  lathes, 
machines,  and  factory  equipment^  which  were 
still  at  its  disposal.  And  a  considerable  part 
of  manufacturing  enterprise  was  shut  down, 
while  part  is  still  working  only  in  a  few  de- 
partments  and   workshops. 

Rykov  then  proceeds  to  give  detailed 
figures  as  to  the  state  of  the  various  in- 
dustries. There  is  not  space  to  consider 
them  all.  The  output  in  locomotive  shops 
in  1919  was  40  per  cent,  of  that  of  1913, 
the  year  before  the  war.  This  figure  re- 
fers to  production  of  locomotives.  Pro- 
duction of  cars  was  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  1913  output,  and  that  of  other  sup- 
plies 3  per  cent.  The  output  of  machin- 
ery in  1919  was  30  per  cent,  of  that  of 
1913;  that  of  plows,  43  per  cent.,  of  har- 
rows, 26  per  cent.,  threshing  machines, 
etc.,  20  per  cent. 

And,  says  Rykov: 

This  figure — 30  to  40  per  cent — prevails  in 
the  main  branches  of  industry.  This  means 
that  economically,  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
the  population  with  footwear,  clothing,  metals, 
and  agricultural   implements,   Soviet   Russia  is 


living  only  one-third  as  well  as  Russia  lived 
before  the  war.  This  is  liable  to  continue  one 
or  more  years.  During  this  time  we  have  used 
up  the  old  supplies,  having  subsisted  on  that 
which  was  left  over  from  the  preceding  epoch 
of  Russian  history.  But  these  supplies  are 
becoming  exhausted  and  we  are  daily  and 
hourly  approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the 
final   crisis   in   these  branches  of   industry. 

The  textile  industry,  according  to  Rykov, 
is  already  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  He 
substantiates  this  statement  with  de- 
tailed figures. 

Trotsky  challenged  Rykov's  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  workmen  in  Russia. 
He  maintained  that  Rykov's  figure  of 
1,000,000  workmen  should  be  reduced  to 
850,000.  This  is  a  most  striking  figure 
when  compared  with  the  3,000,000  work- 
men employed  in  industrial  enterprises 
in  Russia  before  the  war.  What  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  enormous  decline  in 
Russia's  labor  power?  Where  have  the 
workers  constituting  the  Socialist  oasis 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  disappeared?  But 
let  us  first  permit  Rykov  to  picture  in 
greater  detail  the  tragic  labor  situation: 

In  our  manufacturing  industry  the  shortage 
of  labor  power  is  of  particular  significance, 
for  even  in  those  branches  of  industry  which 
supply  our  army,  we  are  all  the  time  strug- 
gling hard  on  account  of  the  absence  of  skilled 
labor.  Sometimes  we  are  unable  for  weeks 
and  months  at  a  stretch  to  find  the  quota  of 
skilled  and  experienced  workers  which  was 
required  for  factories  and  mills  in  order  to 
supply  the  Red  Army  with  rifles,  machine  guns, 
and  cannon,  and  to  save  Moscow.  We  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  difficulties  sometimes  in 
securing  even  twenty  or  thirty  workers.  We 
sought  them  at  the  Labor  Exchanges,  in  the 
trade  unions,  in  the  army  barracks,  and  in  the 
villages.  One  of  the  most  threatening  phenom- 
ena of  present-day  economic  life  is  the  dis- 
sipation of  that  most  valuable  asset  of  produc- 
tivity— live,  experienced,  skilled  labor  power. 
This  process  has  now  attained  stupendous, 
unexampled  proportions,  so  that  we  are  un- 
able to  utilize  certain  establishments  even 
though  they  are  provided  with  raw  materials, 
solely  because  of  the  lack  of  skilled  labor. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  lack  of 
skilled  labor  by  Tomsky,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions.  "What 
has  become  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  in- 
dustrial proletariat?"  he  asks,  and  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question. 

In  capitalistic  society  a  shortage  of  labor 
power  marks  the  most  intensive  activity  of 
industry,  while  in  our  own  case  this  has  been 
caused  by  conditions  which  are  unique  and  un- 
precedented in  capitalist  economic  experience. 
Only  part  of  our  industry  is  at  work,  and  yet 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  power  felt  in  the 
cities  and  industrial  centres.     We  observe  an 


exodus  of  laborers  from  industrial  centres, 
caused  by  poor  living  conditions.  Those  hun- 
dreds of  skilled  laborers  who  are  at  present 
lacking  for  the  most  elementary  and  minimum 
requirements  of  industry  have  gone  in  part 
to  the  country,  to  labor  communes,  Soviet 
farms,  and  producers'  associations,  while  an- 
other part,  a  very  considerable  one,  serves  in 
the  army.  But  the  proletariat  also  leaks  away 
to  join  the  ranks  of  petty  profiteers  and  barter 
traders,  we  are  sorry  and  ashamed  to  confess. 
This  fact  is  being  observed  and  there  is  no 
use  concealing  or  denying  it.  There  is  also 
another  cause  which  hurts  industrial  life  and 
hinders  the  systematic  organization  of  work. 
This  is  the  migration  of  the  workers  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  better  living  condi- 
tions. All  of  this,  again,  is  the  result  of  the 
one  fundamental  cause — the  very  critical  food 
situation  in  the  cities,  and  in  general,  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  for  the  industrial  proletariat. 

Tomsky's  reference  to  the  exodus  of 
labor  to  labor  communes,  Soviet  farms, 
and  so-called  producers'  associations, 
however,  is  mere  pretense,  for  a  special 
report,  submitted  on  this  subject  by 
Larin,  another  member  of  the  Soviet  of 
National  Economy,  shows  it  to  be  neg- 
ligible. Both  Tomsky  and  Trotsky  cover 
the  subject  more  candidly  when  they 
say  plainly: 

Hunger,  the  unsolved  housing  problem,  and 
cold  are  driving  the  workers  from  industrial 
centres  to  the  country,  and  not  only  to  the 
country,  but  also  into  profiteering,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  parasites. 

So  it  is  no  longer,  we  learn  on  high 
authority,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  inter- 
national imperialists  alone  who  sabotage 
the  efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  also 
"the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,"  the  proletariat  itself.  Both 
Kamenev  and  Lenin  are  explicit  on  this 
point.  But  should  the  reasons  given  by 
these  Bolshevist  authorities  alone  be  held 
responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  Rus- 
sia's proletariat?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  maintenance  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  despotism,  the  pro- 
hibition of  strikes,  the  destruction  of 
civil  liberties,  etc.,  are  important  con- 
tributing causes  to  this  tragic  situation? 

A  brief  glance  at  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  Russian  problem  completes  our 
resume  of  Russia's  economic  condition 
and  the  possibilities  of  any  considerable 
trade  with  that  country  in  the  near 
future.  The  Government  budget  for  the 
second  half  of  1919,  as  reported  by  the 
Soviet  Finance  Commissary,  Krestinsky, 
shows  a  deficit  of  61,457,000,000  rubles. 
These  figures  have  recently  been  made 
public  by  the  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwiirts. 
Comparing  this  figure  with  the  deficit 
of  16,354,000,000  for  the  second  half  of 
1918,  as  reported  by  Krestinsky,  the 
financial  expert  of  Voncdrts  says: 

In  reality  the  deficit  is  much  higher.  The 
increase  in  the  receipts  during  the  latter  half 
of  1918  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
levy  of  ten  milliard  rubles  is  reckoned  in  full, 
while,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  same 
Soviet  Government,  only  979,159,273  rubles 
was  paid  up — i.  c,  less  than  a  tenth.  The  same 
unreliability  occurs  in  the  third  biggest,  where 
the  item  in  the  receipts  called  "State  Property 
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and  Capital"  is  set  down  as  14,789,769,363 
rubles, — nearly  fifteen  milliards  for  an  item 
that  was  estimated  in  the  two  previous  budgets 
at   but   50,000.000   rubles. 

Russian  experts  estimate  the  note  circula- 
tion in  July,  1919,  at  about  eighty  milliard 
rubles.  Since  then  the  amount  has  certainly 
greatly   increased. 

The  only  immediately  tangible  asset 
which  the  Bolshevist  Government  has 
with  which  to  cover  this  huge  deficit  is  a 
gold  reserve  of  approximately  600,000,- 
000  gold  rubles,  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki 
from  the  Russian  State  Treasury  in  No- 
vember, 1917.  We  are  informed  by 
Krasin  and  Litvinov  that  they  intend  to 
use  this  gold  in  making  purchases 
abroad.  Assuming  that  the  Bolsheviki 
will  ultimately  agree  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  Russia's  foreign  debt  (as 
Lenin  himself  has  often  hinted),  can  this 
gold  reserve  be  taken  as  a  serious  basis 
in  any  large  plans  for  trade  with  Rus- 
sia? Moreover,  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Bolsheviki  are  so  reckless  as  to 
fritter  away  the  only  tangible  asset  in 
their  possession?  After  all,  trade  with 
Russia  rests  not  upon  any  gold  reserves 
which  she  may  have  at  her  disposal 
but  upon  her  resumption  of  production. 
Rykov  has  given  ample  testimony  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  this 
direction. 

To  be  sure,  the  high  priests  of  Bol- 
shevism vehemently  deny  the  assertion 
that  these  facts  and  figures  constitute 
in  themselves  a  vigorous  indictment  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  Their  denial, 
however,  must  be  ruled  out  of  court,  for 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  a 
country  are  largely  the  reflex  of  its  po- 
litical health.  The  lifting  of  the  block- 
ade by  the  American  Government  will 
accomplish  at  least  two  things:  it  will 
make  possible  the  shipment  of  necessary 
medical  supplies  and  other  essentials  for 
at  least  the  partial  alleviation  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  population  of  the  Russian 
cities.  It  will  also  emphasize  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  the  salvation  of  Russia  is 
to  be  sought  not  in  this  or  that  policy  of 
foreign  Governments,  but  in  her  own 
capacity  and  the  capacity  of  her  Govern- 
ment to  restore  her  shattered  economic 
fabric.  The  picture  of  economic  ruin 
painted  for  us  by  the  Bolshevist  authori- 
ties themselves  is  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  claims  that  the  mere  lifting  of 
the  blockade  will  open  a  Russian  horn 
of  plenty  to  the  Western  world. 

Russia  can  not  rise,  trade  with  Rus- 
sia can  not  be  revived,  until  there  is  po- 
litical change  in  that  country,  until  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  of  her  pres- 
ent rulers  are  supplanted  by  an  efficient, 
honest,  constructive,  and  democratic 
Government,  and  until  such  methods  as 
conscript  labor  give  way  to  the  revival 
of  the  free  and  independent  creative 
activity  on  the  part  of  her  long  suffering 
people. 

Joseph  Shaplen 


A  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice 

IN  February  of  this  year,  in  reply  to  a 
note  from  the  Netherlands  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  stating  his  country's 
willingness  to  cooperate,  in  due  time,  in 
a  League  of  Nations  jurisdiction  which 
should  be  competent  to  pass  judgment  on 
"certain  international  crimes  previously 
made  punishable,"  the  Supreme  Council 
declared  the  League  to  be  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  justify  the  belief 
that  an  appeal  to  it,  or  to  any  court  to 
be  constituted  by  the  League,  could  sat- 
isfy the  popular  demand  for  immediate 
action  in  the  case  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  There 
must  be  an  unsuspected  vitality  in  the 
seemingly  lifeless  body  of  the  League  if, 
half  a  year  after  this  pessimistic  opinion 
of  the  three  big  practitioners  in  interna- 
tional disease,  an  assembly  of  prominent 
international  jurists  unanimously  adopt 
a  plan  for  the  constitution  of  such  a 
world  court.  In  many  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes which,  arising  out  of  the  war, 
called  for  immediate  settlement  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  the  three  big  Premiers, 
however  honest  their  purpose,  were 
hardly  competent  judges.  Their  advo- 
cacy of  the  national  interests  represented 
by  them,  and  which  they  felt  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  take  to  heart,  disquali- 
fied them  for  the  impartial  office  of  in- 
ternational jurisdiction.  They  could  not 
stand  above  the  parties  where  they  were 
themselves  a  party  to  the  dispute  and 
compelled  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cause. 

The  plan  submitted  by  The  Hague 
Conference  of  Jurists  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  meant  to 
create  the  organ  to  which  the  blame  of 
partiality  does  not  attach.  It  is  not  the 
first  of  its  kind.  At  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  of  1907,  the  setting  up  of  a 
permanent  judicial  court  was  brought  up 
for  discussion,  but  nothing  came  of  it 
because  of  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
several  minor  Powers  to  an  absolutely 
equal  standing  in  the  appointment  of  the 
judges.  The  principle  of  "one  State  one 
judge,"  to  which  the  greater  Powers  re- 
fused to  agree,  was  ill  calculated  to  se- 
cure that  impartiality  which  is  to  be  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  new  court.  Not  by 
an  equal  representation  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  but  by  the  election  of  promi- 
nent jurists  of  such  high  character  and 
integrity  as  to  guarantee  their  absolute 
independence  of  judgment  can  that 
necessary  impartiality  be  obtained.  This 
truth  was  recognized  by  the  Conference 
of  Neutrals  (Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  three  Scandinavian  States)  held  in 
February  of  this  year  at  The  Hague, 
and  the  scheme  it  proposed  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ablest  and  worthiest  has  evi- 
dently served  as  a  basis  for  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Jurists. 


It  assigned  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, whose  choice  was  limited  to  the 
lists  of  candidates  submitted  by  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  Jurists'  Conference  con- 
sidered that  even  this  plan  took  undue 
account  of  the  demand  for  national  rep- 
resentation, and  it  gave,  therefore,  to 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  list  of  candidates  from 
which  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of 
the  League  are  to  appoint,  for  a  period 
of  nine  years,  the  eleven  judges  and 
four  substitutes  of  the  Permanent  Court. 

When,  in  March,  1919,  the  draft  cove- 
nant was  discussed  with  the  neutrals 
in  Paris,  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  court  whose  establishment  was  pro- 
vided by  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  in 
no  way  affected  arbitration  and  that  no 
attack  was  intended  on  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
The  phrasing  of  the  Article  in  question 
gave  rise  to  some  doubt  on  that  score. 
But  the  Covenant  regulates  arbitration 
by  Articles  12  and  13,  and  Article  14 
clearly  refers  to  another  mode  of  pro- 
cedure requiring  the  establishment  of 
a  tribunal  not  yet  in  existence.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
Courts.  The  Court  of  Arbitration,  with 
its  130  judges,  is  hardly  a  court  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  ma- 
chinery providing  a  convenient  mode  of 
making  up  arbitral  tribunals  and  regu- 
lating their  procedure.  It  remains  with 
the  individual  states,  either  by  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  or  by  a  special 
agreement,  to  grant  it  competency  of 
jurisdiction,  and  to  choose  from  its  long 
list  of  judges  the  few  who,  for  that  par- 
ticular case,  are  to  form  the  tribunal. 
The  character  of  the  new  court  is  en- 
tirely different  from  this.  Its  office  is 
not  to  make  an  arrangement  between 
parties  that  have  agreed  to  resort  to  its 
judgment,  but  to  administer  justice  re- 
gardless of  any  previous  consent  of  the 
adverse  party,  which  may  be  cited  inde- 
pendently of  its  will. 

The  idea  that  sovereign  states  should 
find  their  actions  judged  by  a  court  not 
of  their  own  choosing  is  a  novel  con- 
ception for  whose  realization  the  League 
of  Nations  has  created  the  indispensable 
conditions.  These  are  the  consent  of 
the  states  to  submit  to  such  jurisdiction, 
which  is  implied  in  their  entrance  into 
the  League,  and  their  united  authority, 
which  must  sanction  the  verdicts  of  the 
Court.  If  the  League  should  fail  to 
protect  these  fundamental  conditions 
from  violation  and  disruption,  the  Inter- 
national Judge  could  not  fulfill  his  voca- 
tion, which  is  to  be  not  the  representa- 
tive of  a  nation  but  the  champion  of  the 
law  of  nations.  The  Court's  permanency 
will  depend  on  its  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  difference  between 
politics  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. A.  J.  B. 
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Correspondence 

The  Referendum 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
On  January  9  last,  in  its  leading  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Jackson  Day  Deliver- 
ances," the  New  York  Times,  referring 
to  the  President's  proposal  of  a  "great 
and  solemn  referendum,"  expressed  this 
view  of  its  efficacy: 

Xo  man  could  say  that  the  election  had  been 
decided  upon  the  treaty :  and  if  the  Democrats 
should  elect  their  President,  the  victory  might 
be  a  barren  one,  so  far  as  the  treaty  is  con- 
cerned, unless  they  secured  also  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

In  general  terms  hotly  advocating  the 
League  Covenant,  Governor  Cox  has 
nothing  but  professions  and  promises  be- 
hind him,  while  Senator  Harding  has 
behind  him  the  record  of  actual  perform- 
ances: two  votes  in  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation with  the  Lodge  reservations — in 
which  21  Democratic  Senators  joined; 
while  Mr.  Cox  has  not  declared  what 
reservations,  either  in  general  or  exact 
terms,  he  would  favor. 

George  R.  Bishop 

New  York,  August  16 

The  Best  Man 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  ladies  tell  me  that  they  mean, 
many  of  them,  to  vote,  not  by  party 
dictation,  but  for  the  Best  Man. 

They  announce  this  decision  in  such 
reproving  phrases  of  me,  party  adher- 
ent, give  me  such  glances  of  scorn,  that 
I  am  overcome,  for  the  moment  of  my 
lashing,  by  feelings,  I  am  sure,  akin  to 
those  of  such  builders  of  Babel  as  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  Tower-making.  But, 
alone  again  in  the  solitude  of  logic,  my 
spirits  begin  to  revive  with  optimistic 
cheerfulness.  How,  I  ask  myself,  am 
I  to  know  with  certainty  which  is  the 
Best  Man?  Not  one  of  this  coming 
constituency  has  left  with  me  any  re- 
cipe for  infallibly  spotting  him! 

I  am  a  woman  and — you  have  already 
guessed  it — a  spinster  voter.  I  can  not, 
however,  add  that  my  state  of  being 
has  made  me  a  bit  chary  concerning  even 
the  existence  of  that  Best  Man  of  the 
woman  voter.  Rather  must  I  lay  it  up 
to  my  very  early  and  eye-opening  intro- 
duction to  the  ladies'  Best  Man  politician 
when  in  residence  in  my  State  capital  as 
sister  of  a  Representative. 

My  Best  Man,  and  all  the  women  were 
then  with  me,  was  benevolent.  He  was 
a  Church  officer,  he  was  silver  haired, 
"silver-tongued."  We  will  name  us  no 
names,  but  the  memories  of  many  can 
go  back  to  a  certain  famous  breach-of- 
promise  trial  at  Washington  and  be  one 
with  me  when  I  hold  that  things  as  to 
the  woman's  choice  of  Best  Man  may 
not  be  always  what  they  seem  to  be. 


Yet,  before  that  trial,  had  the  women 
of  my  State  had  the  vote,  that  man  of 
visible  virtues,  of  eloquent  tongue,  of 
interest  in  all  that  was  held  the  best, 
of  luring  manners,  of  apparently  per- 
fect home  life,  would  have  been  their 
Best  Man  choice.  I  know  that  I,  with 
the  severity  of  judgment  of  Victorian 
eighteen,  was  certain  that  his  Bourbon- 
drinking,  poker-playing  political  rivals 
were  not  the  Best  Men  I  would  vote 
for.  Yet  State  records  will  show  that 
more  than  one  of  those  men  have  served 
my  State  and  our  country  most  ably. 

I  am  not,  though,  an  upholder  of  the 
Socialistic  idea  that  private  failings  are 
not  a  bar  to  political  usefulness.  My 
point,  and  one  I  honestly  believe  is  vital 
to  the  coming  welfare  of  our  country, 
is  that  individual  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  women  voters  as  to  the  virtues, 
vices,  and  abilities  of  candidates,  inde- 
pendent of  party  allegiance,  is  but  part 
of  that  "shallow  idealism  in  pedantic 
phrases"  so  alluring  to  the  American 
woman. 

The  phrase  "The  Best  Man"  caresses 
her  ceaseless  longing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  goodness.  It  persuades  her 
fancy  that  she  will,  by  her  vote  for  him, 
elevate  politics.  It  flatters  her  sex  ego- 
tism. We  are  told  that  woman,  through 
her  intuition,  reaches  at  a  jump  conclu- 
sions which  man  arrives  at  slowly  and 
cautiously.  Intuition  may  do  much  for 
her,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  pessimistic, 
but  very  often  right,  Carpenter,  "I  doubt 
it,"  when  it  comes  to  her  part  in  poli- 
tics. 

The  Best  Man  may  be  all  that  her 
fancy  pictures  him  as  to  conduct,  but  will 
that  insure  that  he  is  also  the  best  politi- 
cian? Will  the  type  of  man  woman 
names  her  Best  Man  be  always  the  one 
equal  to  the  demand  on  him  to  meet 
and  control  both  the  demands  of  Good 
and  the  demands  of  Evil  which  make  up 
the  life  of  all  nations? 

And  will  Mrs.  Brown's  standards  at 
any  time  coincide,  say,  with  mine?  Mrs. 
Brown  selects  her  Best  Man  by  her  ex- 
perience of  life  in  the  home,  I,  from 
knowledge  of  life  at  large  in  four  or 
five  countries.  What  is  vital  to  Mrs. 
Brown  in  a  candidate  has  become  per- 
fectly  inconsequential  to  me. 

There  are  women  who  will  require 
that  the  Best  Man  be  apostle  of  her 
American  Jellybyism.  There  are  others, 
who,  devotees  of  their  particular  Faith, 
will  demand  in  their  Best  Man  denomi- 
national allegiance.  The  Best  Man  may 
be  to  one  he  who  looketh  not  on  the  wine 
cup  when  it  is  rosy,  or  he  who,  like 
Lady  Nancy  Astor,  knows  not  a  Knave 
from  a  King.  Or,  and  here  is  woman's 
greatest  snare,  it  may  be  that  man  who, 
able  pedant,  can  clothe  dangerous  noth- 
ings in  impressive  verbosity. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  my  sister  voters, 
we  women  are  always  the  very  last  to 


recognize  the  Best  Man  when  we  meet 
him.  I  mean  now  the  really  Best  Man. 
It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The 
woman's  Best  Man  usually  makes  the 
man's  Best  Man  sarcastic.  Men  will 
never  nominate  willingly  woman's  Best 
Man.  The  fact  is  they  generally  un- 
derstand him.  They  do  not  want  him 
in  politics.  Goodness  political,  which 
is  ability  political,  is  their  object.  If 
abstinence*  religion,  interest  in  reform 
be  added,  all  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try, but  political  acumen,  ability  to  lead, 
to  handle  men,  to  work  with  them  are 
what  they  demand   in  candidates. 

Charles  the  First,  if  judged  by  cer- 
tain standards,  was  the  Best  King  of 
his  day — many  women  would  have  voted 
for  St.  Charles  willingly — but  history 
has  proved  him  the  worst  ruler  pos- 
sible for  England.  On  the  basis  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  picture  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  of  George  III,  many  women 
would  have  cast  the  vote  for  him  rather 
than  for  his  famous  great-grandson.  Yet 
one  lost  England  America,  the  other 
secured  to  England  the  friendship  of 
France. 

We  are  hearing  much  of  the  menaces 
to  the  future  of  our  Republic.  I  wager 
the  man's  Best  Man  against  the  woman's 
Best  Man  that  there  is  no  greater  men- 
ace in  our  political  future  than  this 
growing  female  cult  for  the  Best  Man 
as  her  candidate. 

Eva  Madden 

Neiv  York  City,  July  31 

The  Interchurch  Report 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

As  an  employer  of  labor  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  article  entitled  "The 
Interchurch  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike." 

I  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  permitting  or  compelling 
its  common  labor  to  work  the  twelve- 
hour  day  and  the  seventy-four  hour 
week,  although  my  experience  is  that 
this  class  of  labor  prefers  to  work  these 
hours  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  am  in  unity  with  paragraphs  eight 
and  nine  of  the  referendum  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
referred  to  in  your  article. 

The  question  of  the  family  budget,, 
however,  is  to  employers  of  labor  of 
prime  importance.  Is  it  sound  to  as- 
sume, as  is  generally  done,  that  an  un-  . 
skilled  laborer  must  receive  enough 
wages  to  support  a  family  of  five?  My 
observation  and  experience  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  does  no  such  thing.  Be- 
fore he  marries  he  supports  himself,  as 
does  the  woman  whom  he  marries.  His 
children,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
twenty-one,  are  assets,  not  liabilities. 
A  discussion  of  this  subject  in  your 
columns  would  be  interesting. 

Charles  E.  Ellicott 

Baltimore,  August  8 
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Book  Reviews 

An  Apology  for  Constantine 

CoXSTAXTIXE    I.    AND    THE    GREEK    PEOPLE.       By 

Paxton   Hibben.     New   York:    The   Cen- 
tury Company. 

THE  writer  of  this  book  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  study  the  Balkan 
situation  and  above  all  the  Greek  ques- 
tion. He  was  a  press  correspondent  in 
Greece  before  the  deposition  of  King 
Constantine  and  he  had  a  free  access  to 
the  King's  palace  and  the  various  minis- 
tries. His  education  and  his  experience 
should  have  helped  him  in  giving  to  the 
world  a  fair  account  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  Great  War.  Un- 
fortunately, all  this  unusual  opportunity 
has  been  wasted  on  a  book  so  full  of 
inaccuracies  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  the  mere  result  of 
journalistic  carelessness  or  a  calculated 
attempt  to  palliate  truth. 

To  make  a  full  review  of  the  misstate- 
ments contained  in  this  curious  apology 
for  a  king  who  failed  to  choose  the  path 
of  greatness  opened  to  him  by  circum- 
stances and  by  a  great  leader  would  re- 
quire unmerited  effort  and  patience.  The 
inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  will  be 
evident  to  a  careful  reader  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  Near  East.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  one  or  two  vital  points. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  Allies  had 
decided  to  attempt  the  occupation  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  the  spring  of  1915  they 
proposed  to  the  Greek  Government  under 
Venizelos  that  Greece  should  enter  the 
war  and  help  with  her  forces  on  the 
Dardanelles  enterprise.  This  was  before 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war,  when  the 
Allies  could  and  did  make  a  definite  prom- 
ise to  liberate  the  Greek  section  of  Asia 
Minor  and  to  unite  it  with  Greece.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  obligation  to  Serbia 
but  a  free  choice  to  join  the  Allies  as 
the  natural  friends  of  Greece  against 
Turkey,  her  traditional  enemy,  with  the 
prospect  of  freeing  the  greater  part  of 
the  unredeemed  Greeks.  King  Constan- 
tine, in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  all  former  Premiers  sum- 
moned to  a  crown  council,  refused  to 
sanction  such  policy,  and  Venizelos  re- 
signed. The  Chamber  supported  Veni- 
zelos, and  the  King  dismissed  it  and 
ordered  new  elections,  which  were  held 
on  June  13,  1915,  while  the  Cabinet  of 
Gounaris  was  in  power.  Now,  to  use 
Mr.  Hibben's  own  words,  "despite  shame- 
less efforts  to  control  the  balloting  by 
force,  the  Conservative  Government  of 
Demetrios  Gounaris  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  out."  The  King  and  Venizelos  had 
disagreed  on  the  issue  of  war  while  Bul- 
garia was  still  neutral,  and  the  Treaty 
with  Serbia  did  not  call  for  the  assistance 
of  Greece.    The  question  was  put  directly 


before  the  people,  who  knew  that  by  vot- 
ing for  Venizelos  and  his  candidates 
they  were  voting  for  war  and  the  hard- 
ships of  war  only  two  years  after  the 
Balkan  Wars.  Venizelos  was  out  of 
power  and  could  in  no  respect  influence 
the  balloting.  The  King  had  everything 
his  way  and  the  Gounaris  Government 
used  every  legal  and  illegal  means  to  se- 
cure a  majority.  Yet  the  Greek  people 
voted  for  Venizelos'  policy  and  sent  to 
the  new  Parliament  184  deputies  to  sup- 
port Venizelos  against  130  of  all  other 
parties  which  had  combined  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Gounaris  Cabinet  to  de- 
feat Venizelos.  Against  all  this  evidence, 
backed  by  hundreds  of  campaign  speeches 
published  in  the  Greek  press  and  acces- 
sible to  the  investigator,  Paxton  Hibben 
has  the  naivete  to  make  the  astonishing 
statement  that  "not  even  Venizelos  him- 
self pretended  that  the  vote  in  question 
had  been  a  vote  by  Greece  in  favor  of 
going  to  war!" 

The  next  point  is  still  more  absurd.  As 
the  result  of  these  elections  Venizelos 
became  the  Premier  again.  As  soon  as 
Bulgaria  mobilized,  Venizelos  submitted 
to  the  King  and  made  him  sign  a  decree 
ordering  the  mobilization  of  the  Greek 
army  (September  23,  1915).  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  he  declared  before  the  new 
Chamber,  without  any  equivocation,  that 
the  Greek  Government  "is  held  by  the 
obligations .  imposed  upon  it  by  its  al- 
liance with  one  of  the  belligerents,  Ser- 
bia, and  is  determined  to  fulfill  these 
obligations  if  the  casus  foederis  arises." 
On  October  4,  with  equal  directness  he 
addressed  the  Chambers  as  follows :  "Be- 
fore the  manifest  danger  that  comes  on 
us  from  the  north,  threatening  to  rob 
us  of  what  we  have  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  wars,  I  should  have  proved 
myself  irresolute  and  cowardly  in  not 
hastening  to  take  such  decisions  as  duty, 
honor,  and  the  highest  interest  impose  on 
the  nation."  This  policy  of  war  against 
Bulgaria  was  approved  by  the  Chamber 
after  a  passionate  debate  by  147  votes 
out  of  257.  The  King,  however — Mr. 
Hibben's  democratic  King — decided  again 
to  go  against  the  wish  of  the  people,  re- 
fused to  follow  the  policy  of  the  responsi- 
ble Government  which  was  to  declare  war 
on  treacherous  Bulgaria,  and  Venizelos 
had  to  resign. 

These  are  the  facts  open  to  scrutiny 
by  all.  But  Mr.  Hibben  on  page  14  of 
his  book  declares  that  "when  Bulgaria 
had  actually  joined  the  Central  Empires 
and  was  ready  to  attack  Greece,  the  same 
Venizelos,  no  longer  a  Prime  Minister 
responsible  to  the  Greek  people,  main- 
tained that  the  Greco-Serbian  treaty  re- 
quired Greece  to  assist  Serbia  even 
against  a  combined  attack  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  and  Bulgarians."  If  it 
were  an  obscure  fact  Mr.  Hibben  might 
be  excused,  but  this  event  cried  before 
the  whole  world   and   should   not   have 


been  forgotten  so  easily  by  a  man  who 
makes  effort,  in  his  preface,  to  impress 
us  with  such  words :  "every  phase  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  was  very  clear  and  liv- 
ing in  my  mind  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
/  wrote  the  living  truth." 

Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 

Fulfillments  and  Presages 
in  Verse 

The  Roamer  and  Other  Poems.    By  George 

Edward    Woodberry.      New    York:    Har- 

court,  Brace  and  Howe. 
Jehovah.     By   Clement   Wood.     New   York: 

E.   P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
The    Five    Books    of     Vouth.      By    Robert 

Hillyer.     New  York.     Brentano's. 
Songs  from  the  Journey.    By  Wilton  Agnew 

Barrett.     New    York:    George   H.    Doran 

Company. 
Poems   1916-1918.     By  Francis   Brett  Young. 

New  York:     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Songs  and  Portraits.    By  Maxwell  Struthers 

Burt.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Don  Folquet  and  Other  Poems.    By  Thomas 

Walsh.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

MR.  WOODBERRY'S  new  volume 
contains  a  narrative  poem,  the 
"Roamer,"  of  which  half  is  vernal,  half 
autumnal,  in  date,  forty-two  sonnets  on 
"Ideal  Passion"  privately  printed  in  1917, 
twenty-nine  short  poems  on  the  Great 
War,  and  a  fascicle  of  "Sonnets  and 
Lyrics."  The  "star  y-pointing  pyramid" 
in  the  book  is  the  series  "Ideal  Pas- 
sion." Already  read  and  reviewed  in 
1917,  it  was  approached  by  the  critic 
with  that  mingling  of  hppe  and  fear 
with  which  one  revisits  the  source  of  a 
high  pleasure.  The  second  reading  of  a 
moving  book  is  critical  in  the  physician's 
sense  partly  because  it  is  doubly  critical 
in  the  reviewer's  sense.  The  first  read- 
ing is  inconclusive;  the  third  and  fourth 
readings  are  relatively  tranquil,  because 
what  has  pleased  twice  may  be  expected 
to  please  always.  But  the  second  read- 
ing is  a  higher  court  in  which  reviews 
are  exciting  because  reversals  are  prob- 
able. That  court  is  unreserved  in  its 
indorsement  of  "Ideal  Passion." 

These  sonnets  are  the  distillation  of  a 
life — of  a  life  dedicated  to  beauty  and  to 
love  in  a  fashion  and  degree  which  merits 
the  high  word — original.  They  remind 
me  of  the  strangely  beautiful  and 
strangely  unregarded  sonnets  of  that 
other  high-minded,  solitary,  and  dedi- 
cated George,  Santayana.  They  are  the 
spokesmen  of  an  ideal  which  has  sup- 
plied both  repose  and  incentive,  out  of 
which,  to  this  day  and  in  this  day,  its 
possessor  has  drawn  heart  and  strength. 
Of  that  rare  fact  the  race  should  take 
note.  One  of  their  high  traits  is  privacy, 
a  privacy  of  light  like  that  in  which 
Wordsworth's  skylark  mounted  and  sang. 
They  have  in  a  sense  warmth  and  cool- 
ness at  the  same  time,  like  those  rose- 
flushed  marbles  which  are  warm  to  the 
eye  and  cool  to  the  hand.  They  imply  a 
humility  in  the  face  or  at  the  feet  of  an 
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ideal  remarkable  enough  in  a  man  whose 
bearing  in  literature  is  not  autocratic 
certainly,  not  even  authoritative,  but 
seignorial  and  august. 

I  quote  with  some  reluctance ;  to  quote 
after  praise  seems  often  as  unjust  as 
not  to  quote  after  blame.  The  subject  is 
ideal  beauty: 

She  is  not  cold,  as  mortal  maidens  are; 

She   is   as   vital   as   the  universe, 

Like  those  great  powers  antiquity  did  nurse 
Upon  the  breast  of  being,  names  that  star 
The  dusky  dawn  of  passion,  when  the  war 

Of  the  created  rose  above  the  curse, 

And  throned   for  aye  the  better  o'er  the 
worse, — 
Astarte's,  Aphrodite's  avatar, — 
The   procreant  beauty  of  love  marvellous, 

Sister  of  Ceres  and  of  Semele, 
The   mighty   mothers ;   I  have   seen   her  thus, 

Drawing  Sicilian  children  to  her  knee, 
With  cypress  and  rose-laurel  ominous 

Burned   in  the  noon  beside  the  barren  sea. 

The  extent  to  which  the  worth  of 
poetry  is  dependent,  not  on  fortune 
precisely,  but  on  secret  and  baffling 
causes,  is  illustrated  in  the  difference 
in  value  between  "Ideal  Passion"  and  the 
"Roamer."  Here  are  two  poems  from 
the  same  hand  on  the  same  theme,  and 
— for  half  the  "Roamer" — of  the  same 
general  date.  Surely  their  merits  should 
approximate.  Yet  "Ideal  Passion"  is  ex- 
cellent, while  the  "Roamer"  is  valuable 
only  to  specialists  in  literature  or  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Woodberry.  The  book  rec- 
ords an  interior  evolution,  is  a  chronicle 
of  states  of  mind.  Mr.  Woodberry  has 
felt  the  danger  of  mere  states  of  mind 
to  so  concrete  and  sensuous  a  thing  as 
poetry,  and  he  has  added  characters  and 
events.  That,  at  least,  is  his  aim;  what 
he  has  really  added  is  the  names  of  char- 
acters and  the  spectra  of  events.  We  feel 
precisely  like  little  Hedwig  in  the  "Wild 
Duck,"  to  whom  her  father  brought  back 
from  the  dinner,  not  the  promised  sweet- 
meats, but  the  menu-card.  Either  milk 
or  water  is  better  than  milk-and-water; 
that  is  to  say,  an  honest  concreteness  or 
an  honest  abstraction  is  respectable,  but 
a  nominal  or  merely  verbal  concreteness 
is  not  half  so  respectable  or  so  attrac- 
tive as  an  undisguised  abstraction.  The 
landscapes  are  the  most  animated  things 
in  the  poem ;  reduce  men  to  mere  psychol- 
ogy, and  actuality  flees  for  shelter  to 
the  landscape.  Technically,  the  work  is 
flawless;  the  stately  and  harmonious 
blank  verse  admits  only  those  irregulari- 
ties which  compete  in  authority  and 
antiquity  with  the  regularities  them- 
selves. The  shorter  poems  in  the  volume 
are  vastly  better  than  the  "Roamer,"  but 
attain  no  equality  with  "Ideal  Passion." 

Few  men  who  begin  "Jehovah"  will 
thank  Mr.  Clement  Wood  for  inviting 
them  to  a  hundred-page  parley  between 
Hebrews  and  Kenites  in  the  time  of  King 
David  about  1034  B.C.  Few  men  who 
finish  it  will  fail  to  thank  the  author  for 
his  skill  in  lightening  so  hard  a  way. 
The  Kenites  want  peace,  not  subjection, 


from  the  Hebrews  on  the  ground  that  the 
Kenites  anticipated  the  Hebrews  in  the 
cultivation  of  Jehovah.  Mr.  Wood  has 
made  the  rift  or  ravine  between  the  two 
parties  vivid  and  deep,  and  the  envoys 
who  constitute  one  side  of  that  rift  have 
the  age,  strangeness,  and  sculpturesque 
incisiveness  of  crags.  The  grim  ex- 
pectancy in  the  tale  is  a  strong  point; 
the  situation  is  couchant — for  a  spring. 
The  spring  comes  at  last  in  a  Hebrew 
ambuscade  which  breaks  a  treaty  and 
shatters  the  Kenites  in  conceivable  pre- 
figurement  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
The  poem  closes  with  the  triumph  of  a 
false  Jehovah — Germanic  still  in  his 
main  traits — and  the  wail  of  prophets, 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  the  wail,  fore- 
tell the  distant  victory  of  the  true 
Jehovah  in  a  world  which  peace  and  love 
and  beauty  have  re-created.  All  is  pleas- 
ing, and  nobody  will  object.  An  undated 
peace  of  love  and  beauty  awakens  no 
misgivings  in  the  greediest  or  the  most 
quarrelsome  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Clement  Wood  can  be  powerfully 
compact  as  in  the  Browningesque  "the 
hours  inched  on,"  or  Hellenic  in  pictur- 
esqueness  as  in  "he  slew  a  lion  bare- 
handed, in  a  pit,  on  a  snowy  day."  He 
can  be  whisperingly  intimate  as  in 

The   moonlight   lay   like   silver   dew   on   rock 

and  whimpering  leaf.   .    . 
His  withering  shadow  crouched  and  cowered, 

fearing  the  silver  fire, 
And  all  the  stars  were  thin  with  dread- 
Here  the  vigor  is  really  imaginative. 
There  are  other  cases,  unfortunately,  in 
which  the  vocabulary,  not  the  concep- 
tion, is  herculean,  in  which  it  is  only  the 
dictionary  that  bares  its  thews.  Mr. 
Wood  talks,  for  instance,  of  "clutching 
dust."  Now  "clutching  dust"  is  a  possible 
phrase,  but  an  impossible  picture,  and 
Mr.  Wood  destines  it  for  the  consump- 
tion of  that  fairly  large  class  of  people 
who  do  not  translate  phrases  into  pic- 
tures. Similarly  with  "sky-nudging 
hills."  A  man  may  say  "nudge"  and  say 
"hill"  without  interval,  but  no  man  can 
think  "nudge"  and  think  "hill"  in  the 
same  cognition.  What  Mr.  Wood  thinks 
is  "sky-touching"  or  "sky-piercing"  or 
possibly  "sky-smiting"  like  the  rest  of 
us;  then  he  writes  "sky-nudging"  to 
persuade  us  and  himself  that  he  is  think- 
ing something  different  and  better.  He 
should  learn  to  content  himself  with  the 
not  infrequent  occasions  in  which  his 
vision  really  passes  ours. 

Three  bright  young  poets,  Messrs.  Rob- 
ert Hillyer,  Wilton  Agnes  Barrett,  and 
Francis  Brett  Young,  inspire  that  wav- 
ering hope — that  hope  that  almost  fears 
itself — which  is  the  response  of  the  ma- 
ture critic  to  the  promise  of  young 
artists.  Mr.  Hillyer  has  skill  and  con- 
science, is  metrist,  artist,  atmospherist, 
and  the  thoughtful,  or  at  least  pensive, 
melancholy  of  his  lyrics  rises  on  occasion 
to  undoubted  charm.     In  the  following 


I  deliberately  and  defiantly  alter  a 
preposition : 

Then  there  were  curling  lanes  and  then  a  hill, 
And  sentry  stars  that  guard  the  Absolute, 
And  spectral  feet  that  followed  me,  until 
The  vapours  rose,  and  somewhere  in  the  mute 
And  hesitating  dawn,  a  single  flute 
Piped  once  against  the  grey,  and  then  was 
still. 

Mr.  Barrett,  with  less  authority  than 
Mr.  Hillyer,  has  more  resilience.  He 
has  mastered  the  not  too  recondite,  yet 
also  not  too  facile,  secret  of  expressive- 
ness in  free  verse,  as  three  short  lines 
will  demonstrate  to  the  skilled  ear: 

And  hear  the  old  leaves   fall 
In  long  flights 
On  gray   air. 

The  following  lines  in  which  a  man  in  a 
grave  is  gropingly  articulate  are  imag- 
inative on  Mr.  Barrett's  page.  Whether 
they  preserve  that  trait  in  an  alien  con- 
text I  can  not  say. 

It  isn't  as  dark  as  I  expected  it  to  be 
And  it  isn't  as   silent. 

Mr.  Francis  Brett  Young  tries  ex- 
periments in  metres  that  are  more  crafty 
than  wise.  He  is  prone  also  to  that  kind 
of  verse  in  which  things  well  said  and 
things  not  nearly  so  well  said  are  set 
forth  in  undiscriminating  proximity.  In 
our  day  everybody  more  or  less  says  good 
things  and  we  sift  poets  by  their  own 
capacity  to  sift.  In  spite  of  such  hin- 
drances, Mr.  Young  in  "Song  of  the 
Dark  Ages"  has  made  an  excellent  point 
with  artistic  deftness  and  sureness,  and 
in  "Song"  the  grace,  the  brightness,  is 
angelic. 

Mr.  Burt's  "Songs  and  Portraits"  has 
real  delicacies  of  a  kind  neither  very 
usual  nor  very  extraordinary.  There  are 
phrases  of  drooping  grace;  there  are 
straying,  sinuous  rhythms;  there  is  a 
desultory  and  hovering  tenderness,  an 
innocence  that  is  fairly  ovine,  a  meekness 
that  does  not  vanish  even  in  counsel  or 
reprimand.  Mr.  Burt's  very  picturesque- 
ness  is  rather  mellow  than  picturesque; 
his  whole  world  is  softly  palpitant  like 
a  tent-fold  in  a  pensive  twilight.  I  quote 
four  lines  of  which  I  venture  to  proph- 
esy that  the  reader  who  finds  them  bear- 
able will  find  them  charming. 

We  cannot  trace  the  piping  yet, 
The  odd  fresh  piping  over  the  hill, 
But  if  we  walk  till  dusk,  I  think 
That,  hand-in-hand,  we  will. 

There  is  a  pleasant  romantic  motive 
in  Mr.  Walsh's  "Don  Folquet,"  an  his- 
torical poem  of  moderate  length,  in  pen- 
tameters that  unfold  into  hexameters  or 
fold  up  into  pentameters  at  Mr.  Walsh's 
fickle  pleasure.  The  execution  falls 
short  of  the  motive.  Its  merit  is  con- 
fined to  grace,  and  the  grace  is  confined 
to  landscape.  The  originality  of  the 
"Mother  Goose  Sonnets"  begins  and 
closes  with  the  title. 

0.  W.  Firkins 
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The  New  Carthage 

The  New  Carthage.  By  Georges  Eekhoud. 
Translated  with  an  Introduction  by  Lloyd 
R.  Morris.  New  York:  Duffield  and 
Company. 

THE  author  of  this  picture  of  modern 
society  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1854. 
Like  Paridael  of  the  novel,  he  was  a 
contumacious  youth ;  an  orphan,  he  quar- 
reled with  his  guardian,  and  delved  into 
the  lives  and  lore  of  the  most  despised 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  An  inheri- 
tance, while  it  lasted,  enabled  him  to  taste 
the  land  as  gentleman-farmer.  He  was  a 
journalist  in  Brussels  when  "La  Jeune 
Belgique"  was  founded,  and  belonged  to 
the  distinguished  company  of  its  early 
contributors,  Maeterlinck  and  Verhaeren 
and  the  rest.  That  was  in  the  eighties, 
when  the  "art  for  art's  sake"  movement 
nourished  everywhere.  "La  Jeune  Bel- 
gique" expressed  it,  as  against  those  Bel- 
gians who  strove  for  a  nationalistic  lit- 
erature. Eekhoud,  like  Maeterlinck  and 
Verhaeren,  soon  turned  away  from  the 
artificialities  of  the  Parnassians.  But, 
like  them,  he  found  his  vehicle  in  the 
French  tongue.  Thus  it  happens,  as  says 
the  translator  in  his  Introduction,  that 
"that  part  of  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Belgium  which  is  best  known  to  the 
world  outside  its  native  land  has  been 
produced  neither  by  the  few  inheritors 
of  the  Parnassian  tradition  who,  though 
living  in  Belgium,  have  written  as 
Frenchmen,  nor  by  the  writers  of  the 
Walloon,  nor  by  the  writers  of  the  Flem- 
ish school  who  have  written  in  the  Flem- 
ish language,  but  by  those  writers  who 
have  created  a  body  of  liteiature  which, 
in  the  quality  of  its  spiritual  content  as 
a  record  of  racial  experience,  is  purely 
Flemish,  though  written  in  French." 

That  this  book  was  crowned  by  the 
Belgian  Academy  indicates  how  much  at 
home  radicalism  has  made  itself  in  the 
highest  circles  of  our  time.  Eekhoud  had 
set  himself  a  double  task.  His  more  im- 
mediate object  was  a  portrait  of  a  city,  a 
difficult  and  important  task: 

To  paint  Antwerp,  its  life,  its  harbor,  its 
river,  its  docks,  its  luxuriant  women,  its  rosy 
and  chubby  children  whom  Rubens,  in  other 
days,  had  thought  sufficiently  plastic  and  ap- 
petizing to  populate  his  heavens  and  his  Olym- 
puses ;  to  paint  this  human  mob  in  its  own 
ways,  its  costume  and  surroundings,  with  the 
most  cherishing  care  for  its  special  customs  and 
morals,  without  neglecting  the  correlations 
which  accentuate  and  characterize  it;  to  inter- 
pret the  very  soul  of  the  city  of  Rubens  with 
a  sympathy  bordering  on  assimilation — what  a 
programme  and  what  an  objective ! 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  sphere  of 
Antwerp  he  beheld  the  modern  world, 
with  all  its  problems  and  possibilities,  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience  or  "philosophy."  As  to  the 
nature  of  this  philosophy,  we  can  not 
improve  on  Mr.  Morris's  comment  in  the- 
Introduction : 
The  fundamental  content  of  the  novel  lies  in 


its  social  feeling.  Being  a  Fleming,  Eekhoud 
reasons  about  life  less  than  he  feels  it.  He  has 
a  profound  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  weak 
and  the  downtrodden.  He  denounces  with  bit- 
ter contempt  the  hypocrisy  of  the  capitalistic 
organization  of  industrial  society  and  the  com- 
placent philosophy  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Spirit- 
ually, morally,  and  philosophically,  Eekhoud  is 
an  anarchist.  He  distrusts  all  organization  as 
setting  an  arbitrary  limit  upon  life,  as  imposing 
its  special  utilitarian  categories  upon  the  mass 
of  humanity.  He  challenges  the  cruelty  of  our 
contemporary  industrial  civilization,  and  sternly 
bids  us  face  the  facts  of  reality,  however  un- 
lovely they  may  be.  His  own  reaction  to  life's 
unloveliness  seems,  at  first  sight,  supremely  dis- 
couraging. If  there  were  no  organization,  he 
tells  us,  there  would  be  no  evil,  since  evil  is 
but  a  term  applied  to  certain  actions  by  an 
artificial  society.  Moreover,  since  atavism  is 
the  most  potent  force  in  nature,  civilization  be- 
gins and  ends  in  savagery.  This,  however,  is 
but  one-half  of  his  doctrine.  The  other  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage : 

"And  then,  too,  Antwerp  will  undergo  a 
moral  regeneration  also.  She  will  be  restored 
again  to  her  true  children.  You  will  see  it, 
Paridael ;  the  oppressed  masses  are  becoming 
insubordinate.  I  tell  you  that  a  new  order  will 
come  into  being.  A  breath  of  emancipation 
and  youth  has  blown  across  the  mob ;  there  is 
something  better  here  than  a  rich  and  proud 
city ;  there  is  a  people  no  less  interesting  who 
are  commencing  to  revolt  against  the  represen- 
tatives who  serve  them  badly  and  compromise 
them." 

Paridael  himself,  as  a  pioneer  of  this 
new  revolt,  is  a  sufficiently  hapless  figure. 
His  disgust  with  the  smugness  of  the 
bourgeois  regime  only  drives  him  to  wal- 
low among  the  most  openly  vicious  and 
filthy  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  high- 
flown  love  neither  inspires  him  to  decent 
living  nor  protects  its  object  from  vile 
insult  at  his  own  hands.  His  rebellion 
against  society  at  large  expresses  itself 
in  vague  cries  and  gestures,  and  is  bound 
up  with  a  personal  hatred  which  finds  its 
mark  in  the  violent  act  of  death.  "Eek- 
houd, like  Whitman,"  says  Mr.  Morris, 
"puts  his  faith  in  humanity  and  in  an 
essentially  spirited  democracy.  If  he 
seems  to  advocate  anarchy,  we  must  re- 
member that  this  anarchy  is  but  a  logical 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle. 
His  vision  of  the  future  is  a  social  order 
in  which  the  masses  will  have  achieved 
self-expression.  Like  that  other  great 
Belgian  artist,  Constant  Meunier,  he 
celebrates  the  modern  beauty  of  labor 
and  of  the  crowd.  With  Meunier  and 
with  Verhaeren,  Eekhoud  has  made  his 
art  a  vehicle  for  a  wider  social  feeling 
and  the  plea  for  social  justice  which,  in 
these  days,  is  our  chief  concern.  .  ." 
That  is  now  a  fashionable  doctrine  among 
those  of  all  classes  who  "feel  more  than 
they  reason,"  which  identifies  faith  in 
humanity  with  contempt  for  the  social 
structure  which  humanity  has  so  pain- 
fully reared,  brick  by  brick — a  poor  thing 
but  its  own.  They  will  exult  in  this  book. 
For  others  it  has  extraordinary  value  as 
a  document,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, as  a  work  of  amazing  pictorial 
brilliancy  and  satirical  power.  It  is  fic- 
tion on  the  grand  scale — a  drama  of  fifty 


scenes  and  a  hundred  personae,  rest- 
less, teeming,  inconclusive,  and  desperate 
action  into  which  we  are  fascinatedly 
drawn  and  by  which,  for  the  moment, 
we  are  wellnigh  overwhelmed.  But 
whether  as  at  bottom  an  after-product 
of  decadence,  or  as  a  fresh  utterance  of 
the  new  destructive  radicalism,  the  book 
lacks  the  big  creative  health  of  great  lit- 
erature. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  Run  of  the  Shelves 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

Not  That  It  Matters,  by  A.  A.  Milne. 
Dutton. 

Short  and  amusing  essays  by 
"A.A.M."  of  Punch.  First-rate 
book  to  carry  away  upon  vacation. 

The  Dragon  ;  A  Wonder  Play  Ix 
Three  Acts,  by  Lady  Gregory. 
Putnam. 

A  fantastic  comedy. 

The  Landwater  Mystery,  by  Edgar 
Jepson.     Knopf. 

A  detective  story. 

Portraits  of  the  Eighties,  by  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson.     Scribner. 

Not  brilliant  but  readable  chap- 
ters upon  the  great  figures  in  Brit- 
ish politics,  art,  and  literature, 
thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 

Pan-Americanism  ;  Its  Beginnings,  by 
Joseph  Byrne  Lockey.     MacMillan. 

Historical  study  of  the  earlier 
years  of  "Pan-Americanism." 


IT  is  the  office  of  all  good  styles  to  set 
before  us  the  mind  of  a  writer.  But 
there  is  a  style  now  and  then  which  sets 
us  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  body 
of  the  writer.  Such  is  the  style  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Massingham  in  the  "Letters  to  X" 
(Dutton),  brief  literary  essays  discus- 
sing things  like  the  "New  Journalism," 
the  "Pseudo-Picturesque,"  "Literary 
Tradition,"  and  "Mysticism  Old  and 
New."  The  word  which  fits  his  style 
exactly  is  one  of  the  best  adjectives  in 
our  language  which  the  language  is 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in  permit- 
ting itself  gradually  to  lose— the  word 
"lusty."  If  it  were  dead  instead  of 
merely  decaying,  it  might  be  recalled  to 
life  by  the  easy,  careless,  rushing  vigor 
of  Mr.  Massingham's  undaunted  prose. 
In  opinions  he  is  not  radical;  on  the  con- 
trary he  is  the  aggressive  and  headlong 
conservative,  the  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Mosby  or  Forest,  of  the  campaign.     He 
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knows  our  literature,  from  Elizabeth's 
time  at  least,  intimately,  and  so  real  and 
close  are  its  past  epochs  to  his  dynastic 
imagination,  that  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  in  his  pages  seem  to 
lay  their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
twentieth. 

No  better  defense  of  literary  tradition 
is  obtainable  than  that  which  Mr.  Mas- 
singham  has  voiced  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (p.  142)  : 

Let  literature  reproduce  its  period  by  all 
means.  Its  own  environment  is  its  natural 
subject-matter.  But  in  reproducing  its  age 
let  literature  avoid  simply  transferring  the 
hotchpotch  to  its  own  plate.  It  will  not  re- 
produce its  own  age  by  answering  welter  for 
welter.  It  must  pass  its  material  through  an 
artistic  strainer.  To  do  that  it  must  get  to 
an  independent  distance  from  it — a  distance 
secured  by  literary  tradition. 

Mr.  Massingham  is  not  always  quite 
so  cogent.  He  is  blessed  or  afflicted  with 
that  kind  of  briskness  which  sometimes 
carries  a  reasoner  rather  past  than 
through  the  centre  of  his  argument.  In 
"Mysticism  Old  and  New"  he  argues  that 
the  Elizabethan  was  mystical  without 
telling  us  what  he  conceives  mysticism 
to  be.  If  he  means  that  supernatural 
beings,  Egerias  or  White  Ladies  of 
Avenel,  visited  and  prompted  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries  let  him 
say  so  in  plain  words,  and  face  the  plain 
words  that  will  be  uttered  in  rebuttal. 
But  if  he  calls  the  Elizabethan  mystical 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  young  lover 
calls  his  mistress  angelic,  let  him  make 
that  spirit  clear,  and  our  reason,  politely 
standing  aside  to  let  his  rhetoric  pass, 
can  betake  itself  to  things  that  properly 
concern  it. 

A.  A.  Milne,  the  author  of  "Not  That 
It  Matters"  (Dutton),  tells  his  friends 
that  one  of  the  essays  in  his  volume  was 
written  while  the  editorial  office  of  the 
periodical  to  which  he  contributes  a  reg- 
ular article  was  feverishly  calling  for 
copy,  telling  him  that  he  had  just  two 
hours  to  get  his  article  in.  He  was  still 
without  a  subject,  so  he  opened  the  dic- 
tionary, his  eye  fell  upon  the  word  "gold- 
fish," and  forthwith  he  wrote  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  items  in  his  book.  Mr. 
Milne,  who  was  formerly  assistant  editor 
of  "Punch,"  contributed  to  that  weekly 
many  verses  and  paragraphs  about  his 
experiences  in  the  war.  He  has  left 
"Punch,"  chiefly  because  he  wearied  of 
having  to  be  "whimsical"  once  a  week. 
In  this  book  he  writes  delightfully  about 
a  score  of  subjects, — games,  books,  ther- 
mometers, snobbery,  and  the  seasons.  A 
sentence  in  the  daily  paper  gives  him  a 
text  for  an  essay  on  natural  science. 
This  is  the  sentence:  "The  caterpillar  of 
the  puss-moth,  not  satisfied  with  Nature's 
provisions  for  its  safety,  makes  faces  at 
young  birds,  and  is  said  to  alarm  them 
considerably."  In  "A  Household  Book," 
Mr.  Milne  speaks  well  and  wisely  about 
Kenneth  Grahame's  most  charming  and 


least  known  book,  "The  Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows." No  better  book  for  vacation  read- 
ing has  been  published  this  summer  than 
"Not  That  It  Matters." 

In  his  "Virgile,  son  oeuvre  et  son 
temps,"  M.  Andre  Bellessort,  well  known 
for  his  pleasant  books  on  travel  and  the 
Orient,  has  added  to  classical  commen- 
tary a  work  which  expressly  disclaims 
being  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
fact  or  even  a  new  interpretation  of 
facts  as  we  know  them.  Intended  mainly 
for  popular  reading,  it  is,  like  M.  Dor- 
chain's  affectionate  life  of  Corneille  of 
last  year  and  so  many  other  studies  of 
French  provenance,  a  very  personal  trib- 
ute to  an  old  author  by  a  modern  who 
loves  him.  This  personal  touch  gives 
interest  to  every  detail  of  a  study  of 
which  some  parts  might  strike  the 
scholar  as  unnecessary.  Thus,  thirty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  retelling 
of  the  story  of  the  Aeneid ;  but  the  appo- 
site citation  of  an  incident  from  George 
Eliot's  "Romola,"  the  whimsical  specula- 
tion as  to  where  Aeneas,  guest  of  Dido, 
left  off  his  story-telling  the  first  evening, 
the  approving  reminder  of  Montaigne's 
judgment  of  the  Fifth  Book,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  gods  as  allegories  of  man's 
contradictory  impulses,  and  the  like, 
keep  the  reader  awake  and  thoughtful 
throughout.  The  most  thoroughly  agree- 
able part  of  this  volume  of  well-docu- 
mented impressionism,  however,  is  M. 
Bellessort's  delighted  sojourn  with  the 
country  sights  and  sounds  and  odors  of 
the  Georgics,  the  bees  and  sheep  and 
cattle,  these  humbler  but  honester 
brethren  of  the  human  race. 

A  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  pre- 
pare such  a  book  in  these  feverish  times 
deserves  approbation,  and  it  would  have 
been  more  than  human  to  keep  it  en- 
tirely pure  of  the  day's  spites  and  ran- 
cors. If  Niebuhr  and  the  German  critics 
are  dealt  with  somewhat  savagely  for  a 
disciple  of  the  gentle  Mantuan,  if  the 
cause  of  Vergil  as  against  Homer  is 
unnecessarily  identified  with  the  cause 
of  the  Latin  as  against  the  Prussian,  we 
may  at  least  be  thankful  that  we  hear 
of  these  things  only  in  the  preface  and 
the  conclusion,  and  that  the  body  of  the 
book  is  cheerful  and  wholesome  through- 
out. 

The  Four  Seas  Company  (Boston) 
publishes  a  translation  of  Gorki's 
"Night's  Lodging"  under  the  new  title 
"Submerged."  (This  play,  which  deals 
with  malefactors,  reminds  one  of  the 
aliases  of  the  criminal  class  by  the  di- 
versity of  its  titles.)  The  translation  is 
meant  for  the  stage,  and  the  once 
familiar,  but  now  unfamiliar,  R.  U.  E.'s 
and  L.  U.  E.'s  are  like  nails  fastening  a 
vagrant  and  protesting  play  ineluctably 
to  the  boards  of  the  theatre.  The  lan- 
(Continued  on  page  174) 


BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD 
=====  READ  === 

Life  of  Lord  Kitchener 

In  three  volumes  $11.24 

By  Sir  George  Arthur 

The  official  biography  of  Lord 
Kitchener  was  announced  for  publica- 
tion shortly  after  his  death,  but  inas- 
much as  it  dealt  with  many  matters  of 
state  importance,  it  was  thought  wise 
to  postpone  actual  publication  until 
after  the  end  of  the  War.  The  first 
two  volumes  deal  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's life  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
War.  The  third  deals  with  the  War 
and  Lord  Kitchener's  part  in  it.  The 
Biographer,  who  was  Kitchener's  sec- 
retary, has  had  free  access  to  official 
documents  and  private  files.  His  story 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  significant 
revelations. 

The  Letters  of 
Henry  James 

In  two  volumes  $8.94 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Percy  Lubbock 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  of 
this  great  American  writer  will  ap- 
preciate these  letters,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  him.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  life  was  a  "densely  knit 
cluster  of  emotions  and  memories, 
each  one  steeped  in  lights  and  colors 
thrown  out  by  the  rest,  the  whole  mak- 
ing up  a  picture  that  no  one  but  him- 
self could  dream  of  undertaking  to 
paint,"  and  these  letters  give  a  re- 
markable insight  into  that  life. 

The  War,  the  World 
and  Wilson 

By  George  Creel  $1.74 

In  a  frank  manner  Mr.  Creel  dis- 
cusses the  failures  and  achievements 
of  the  American  war  machine,  paints 
vividly  and  dramatically  the  clash  of 
selfish  interests  in  Paris,  and  analyzes 
the  Peace  Treaty  in  a  chapter  that  is 
a  masterpiece  of  clear  thinking  and 
splendid  presentation.  There  are 
brilliant  character  studies  of  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  Orlando  and 
Sonnino.  He  tells  why  Roosevelt  was 
not  given  permission  to  go  to  France, 
why  General  Wood  was  kept  at  home, 
why  a  coalition  cabinet  was  not 
formed,  why  President  Wilson  wrote 
his  famous  letter. 

Memoirs  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie 

In  two  volumes  $6.74 

Edited  by  Count  Fleury 

A  vividly  intimate  picture  of  the 
most  romantic  figure  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  a  glowing  reproduction  of 
the  brilliant  French  court  of  the  sec- 
ond Empire. 

The  New  Frontier 

By  Guy  Emerson  $1.74 

A  sane,  penetrating  discussion  of 
the  wisdom  and  purpose  of  American 
liberalism. 


Give  a  Thought  to  Books 
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guage  is  all  notches  and  saw-teeth  even 
in  the  Russian,  and  in  Edwin  S.  Hop- 
kins, Jr.'s,  unpractised  English  the  ef- 
fect of  hardness,  brokenness,  and  angu- 
larity is  rather  painful.  The  version  is 
moderately  faithful,  though  its  faithful- 
ness bends  on  occasion  to  the  translator's 
impulse  to  amplify  or  his  ■  notion  that 
American  slang  is  a  desirable  alloy  for 
standard  Russian. 

Who  is  Who? 

A  FEW  moments  before  the  curtain 
comes  down  upon  the  last  act  of 
Mr.  Tarkington's  "Clarence,"  the  mysti- 
fied family  who  have  been  entertaining 
that  peculiar  hero  for  a  number  of  weeks 
learn  at  last  that  his  surname  is  Smith. 
They  feverishly  consult  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  (I  wonder  if  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  heard  from  the  real  Clarence  Smith 
who  appears  there?)  and  through  the 
chatty  and  intimate  nature  of  this  cele- 
brated biennial  discover  how  Clarence 
happened  to  be  brought  up  among  can- 
nibals, why  he  played  the  saxophone  to 
certain  beetles  in  northern  Montana,  and 
that  he  is  a  D.  Sc.  The  flapper,  in  her 
romantic  adoration  for  Clarence,  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  same 
as  D.  S.  C,  and  is  once  more  convinced 
that  he  has  really  been  on  more  sociable 
terms  with  Marshal  Foch  and  General 
Pershing  than  he  has  admitted,  and  that 
his  part  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious ending  was  not  confined  to  driv- 
ing mules  in  Texas. 

I  have  known  reference  books  to  play 
minor  parts  in  one  or  two  amusing  in- 
cidents, and  have  seen  social  ambitions 
wrecked  by  an  entry  in  an  antiquated 
genealogical  record,  but  I  think  that  this 
is  the  first  time  a  biographical  diction- 
ary ever  appeared  as  the  god  from  the 
machine  in  the  final  act  of  a  drama. 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  stands  be- 
side its  elder  and  more  obese  brother, 
"Who's  Who,"  upon  many  a  study  shelf, 
in  many  editorial  offices,  and  in  many 
reading  rooms.  Its  bright  red  covers 
are  dingy  with  thumbmarks,  if  they  are 
not  altogether  worn  out  and  replaced, 
before  its  two  years'  period  has  passed 
and  a  successor  comes  from  the  presses. 
Douglas  Sladen,  in  his  reminiscences  of 
the  early  days  of  "Who's  Who,"  recalls 
that  Lord  Roberts  took  him  by  the  arm 
at  a  reception,  after  the  book  had  ap- 
peared in  several  annual  numbers,  and 
whispered:  "I  say,  isn't  'Who's  Who' 
getting  rather  fat?"  The  international 
character  of  the  English  volume  is  its 
excuse  for  its  stout  figure;  you  may 
read  all  about  President  Wilson  in 
"Who's  Who,"  but  you  will  search  vainly 
for  anything  in  "Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica" about  the  George  who  reigns  or 
the  George  who  governs  in  Great  Britain. 


If  the  English  original  is  a  robust  John 
Bull,  its  American  associate  is  no  lean 
Uncle  Sam.  The  new  one,  Volume  X, 
for  1920  to  1921,  has  grown  from  some 
eight  hundred  pages  to  more  than  three 
thousand.  This  volume  is  said  to  con- 
tain over  twenty-three  thousand  biogra- 
phies. It  is  no  exclusive  club.  You  may 
read  its  pages — often  two  or  three  of 
them — before  encountering  a  name  you 
have  heard  before;  a  quartette  of  its 
members  may  enter  a  public  place  with- 
out exciting  a  ripple  of  agitation.  Yet 
its  principle  of  inclusion  is  sound;  the 
famous  are  usually  there;  the  local 
celebrity  is  missing,  if  his  celebrity  is 
merely  local ;  and  the  local  obscurity  will 
be  included  if  he  has  done  something  of 
import,  however  little  his  neighbors  may 
be  aware  of  it.  The  quiet  man,  only 
known  to  his  townsfolk  as  a  drone  of  a 
clergyman,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Mic- 
macs,  and  the  retired  railway  director 
may  have  compiled  the  one  reliable  cata- 
logue of  Dean  Swift.  I  know  of  no  more 
pleasing  entertainment  than  showing  a 
stranger  the  pages  of  "Who's  Who  in 
America."  His  astonishment,  exaspera- 
tion, and  delight  are  expressed  in  a  run- 
ning commentary  of:  "Here's  Blank — 
how  did  he  get  in?"  or  "Why  haven't 
they  got  Asterisk — he  owns  half  of  Blink 
County!" 

The  book  grows  in  bulk,  and  that  is 
right.  It  is  not  a  hall  of  fame,  nor  a 
gallery  of  immortals,  but  an  exceedingly 
welcome  assistant  to  thousands  of  people 
— writers,  editors,  librarians,  and  even 
the  police.  It  stretches  its  length  from 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Aaron  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Zwemer,  and  between  those  alphabetical 
extremes  may  be  found  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  unexpected  information.  Some  of 
its  folk  die  each  biennium,  and  a  few  re- 
sign. The  present  volume  refers  you  to 
earlier  ones  if  you  would  read  of  Mr. 
George  Sylvester  Viereck.  But  that  loss 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  is  once 
more  among  the  living.  Through  con- 
fusion with  another  person  of  the  same 
family  name,  Mr.  Eaton  had  the  curious 
experience  of  reading  in  an  earlier  vol- 
ume his  name,  with  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and — supposed — death  appended 
thereto. 

A  book  of  the  same  size  might  contain 
three  times  as  many  names,  if  its  con- 
tributors were  all  of  a  stripe  with  mod- 
est Mr.  Jesse  C.  Haft,  who  consumes  but 
two  lines  of  the  precious  space  to  inform 
you  that  he  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas,  that  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  may  be  addressed 
at  the  Capitol,  Little  Rock.  But  it  would 
run  into  a  set  of  volumes,  if  all  were  as 
communicative  about  their  association 
memberships  and  their  publications  as 
Rev.   Dr.   William   Eleazar  Barton,   who 
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occupies  half  a  page  of  fine  print.  A 
certain  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  knows  the  value 
of  space:  he  describes  himself  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  But  he  follows 
Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  an  educator, 
who  takes  two  good  inches  to  record  his 
public  achievements.  Mr.  James  M.  Cox, 
Governor  of  Ohio  as  we  learn,  is  simi- 
larly reticent:  he  allows  nearly  all  the 
other  Coxes  to  exceed  him  in  length  of 
autobiography.  Mr.  Hoover's  notice  is 
properly  much  longer  than  in  earlier 
volumes,  and  the  book  publishes,  now 
for  the  first  time,  a  description  of  the 
career  of  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy  is 
brief  and  unassuming;  he  gives  his  pro- 
fession as  "politician." 

Literary  folk  and  directors  of  com- 
panies seem  not  only  to  get  into  the  book 
with  ease,  but  to  take  up,  with  their 
lists  of  publications  or  of  holdings,  a 
fair  amount  of  space.  If  you  write 
stories  or  pamphlets,  if  you  compose 
songs,  or  paint  pictures,  or  model  statues, 
you  may  be  obscure  indeed,  but  you  are 
elected.  But  colossal  fame  in  other — 
and  worthy — fields  is  ignored:  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  knows  not  Babe  Ruth. 
Sergeant  Irving  Berlin  is  included,  not 
because  he  served  with  the  infantry  at 
Camp  Upton,  but  because  he  wrote 
"Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band"  and  "Oh, 
How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning!" 
Very  proper;  but  where  is  Sergeant  Al- 
vin  York?  The  motto  of  the  book  seems 
to  be:  Give  us  those  who  write  our 
country's  songs,  we  care  not  who  fight 
its  battles.  Major  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
is  there,  but  not  Lt.-Colonel  Whittlesey. 

It  will  be  enjoyable  if  the  American 
editor  ever  writes  about  his  experiences, 
as  Douglas  Sladen  did  in  "Twenty  Years 
of  My  Life."  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
is  clearly  an  improvement  over  the  vol- 
umes of  "Notable  Men  of  Bingus  County" 
to  which  our  grandfathers  fell  an  easy 
prey.  (Twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
biographical  notice,  and  twenty-five  more 
for  a  steel-engraved  portrait.)  I  think 
it  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  those  bio- 
graphical compendiums  which  send  you 
their  circulars  from  time  to  time.  It 
tickles  your  vanity,  of  course,  to  be  in- 
formed that  you  are  one  of  the  Men 
Who  Have  Made  Your  Native  State 
What  She  Is.  To  learn  that  you  were 
selected  for  inclusion  by  a  committee 
headed  by  a  Prince  of  the  Church  is 
nice — to  say  the  least  of  it — and  there 
is  a  grand  opportunity  in  the  space  left 
on  the  enclosed  blank  where  you  may 
give  young  men  your  advice  on  How  to 
Succeed  in  Life.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  for  all  this,  and 
you  must  wonder  at  what  stage  the  gross 
topic  is  first  discussed. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 


Music 


The  London   Music  Season 

THE  average  Englishman  fights  shy 
of  music.  He  is  less  musical  by  far 
than  most  Americans.  He  takes  the  art 
divine,  I  think,  less  seriously  than  he 
does  painting  or  letters.  But  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know  more  than  he  feels. 
His  gods  in  music  are  behind  the  age. 
Among  them  he  counts  Mendelssohn  and 
Gounod.  Yet,  in  the  last  ten  years,  he 
has  learned  something  about  Russian 
opera.  He  has  tried  earnestly  to  under- 
stand Debussy  and  Richard  Strauss.  Of 
Strauss,  however,  he  will  have  no  more. 

As  to  Wagner,  he  clings  closely  to 
"Lohengrin"  and  "Tannhauser."  He  can 
be  patient  when  he  has,  from  time  to 
time,  to  hear  "Tristan"  or  "Parsifal." 
But  in  his  heart  he  prefers  such  good 
old  standbys  as  "La  Boheme"  and 
"Faust"  and  "Trovatore."  I  rather  like 
him  for  his  childlike  faithfulness  and 
his  unwillingness  to  air  mock-erudition. 
Ten  years  from  now  he  may  be  more  ad- 
vanced. He  does  not  make  believe  to 
fathom  Schoenberg,  or  chatter  about 
Reger  and  Prokofiev.  He  knows  the 
limitations  of  his  ears.  And  he  has  not 
yet  lost  his  love  of  Bach  and  Haendel. 

With  that  he  has  at  least  a  firm  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build.     And  he  is 


building— or  creating — just  a  little.  I 
hear  of  various  new  composers  who  are 
doing  things — for  instance  a  young  man 
called  Reginald  Somerville,  who,  after 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  has  been 
made  much  of  by  the  Court  and  by  "So- 
ciety." 

Then  Landon  Ronald  has  just  scored 
a  fair  success  with  his  incidental  music 
for  the  production  of  "The  Garden  of 
Allah."  An  Englishman  is  responsible 
for  a  "Dante  and  Beatrice"  which  has 
been  sung  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
while  there  are  some  who  now  admire  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  more  than  formerly.  The 
charming  songs  of  Cyril  Scott  are  mak- 
ing headway.  The  "Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  of  Delius  still  holds  its  own. 

The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  is  an  institu- 
tion and  peculiarly  British.  For,  though 
it  began  its  long  existence  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  for  over  half  a  century 
been  a  fixture  in  the  British  Isles.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  has  given  operas  of 
all  kinds  to  quite  thirty  million  people. 
Till  lately  the  best  seats  cost  just  five 
shillings.  But  now  the  charge  for  what 
is  here  called  an  orchestra  stall  is  seven 
and  sixpence  (or  $1.50).  The  founders 
of  the  enterprise,  Carl  Rosa  and  Parepa, 
have  passed  on.  The  present  manager, 
Mr.  Barrett  Brandreth,  has  carried  on 
their  work  with  great  and  wide  success. 
He  tells  me  that  his  company  has  sung 
(Continued  on  page  176) 
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THIS  isa  large  trust  company— oneof  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  is  equipped 
to  handle,  and  does  handle,  trust  and 
banking  matters  of  the  weightiest  import- 
ance. Some  of  the  city's  and  nation's 
greatest  business  enterprises  do  the  bulk 
of  their  banking  with  this  Company. 

BUT,  notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  and  the 
large  number  who  transact  business  with 
it,  the  Company  does  not  lose  contact  with 
its  individual  clients.  They  look  to  this 
Company  for  constructive  help  in  their 
individual  business  affairs  and  they  are  not 
disappointed. 
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(Continued  from  page  175) 
this  year  to  audiences  which  aggregate 
close  on  two  millions.  They  have  in- 
cluded not  alone  the  average  music  lov- 
ers of  the  middle  class,  but  also  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  plain  working 
folk.  The  chief  supporters  of  grand 
opera  in  English,  as  he  says,  are  not  in 
London  but  in  the  big  northern  cities. 
In  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  they 
pack  the  houses;  especially  in  Glasgow, 
which,  it  seems,  is  almost  opera  mad. 

None  the  less,  I  am  assured  by  Mr. 
Brandreth,  no  opera  can  pay  without  an 
"angel"  here.  The  annual  loss  involved 
in  the  Carl  Rosa  enterprise  is  roughly 
five  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This 
loss  is  borne  by  a  devoted  altruist  named 
Van  Noorden,  who  seldom  misses  a  per- 
formance by  the  company.  Some  notion 
of  the  achievements  of  this  tireless  and 
most  useful  organization  may  be  gained 
from  the  mere  fact  that,  since  it  started 
on  its  way,  it  has  never,  even  for  one 
season,  failed  to  offer  a  repertoire  to 
the   public. 

But  opera  in  English  has  been  heard 
this  year  by  much  more  fashionable  folk 
than  those  who  attend  the  often  excellent 
performances  of  the  Carl  Rosa  artists. 
For  full  six  weeks  this  spring  Covent 
Garden  (once  so  snobbish  as  to  exclude 
the  English  tongue  from  all  its  operas) 
has  bravely  ventured  on  a  new  departure. 
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"Tristan"  and  "Faust,"  "Die  Meister- 
singer,"  "La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth"  of 
Bizet,  the  "Nail"  of  Isidore  de  Lara,  the 
"Village  Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Frederick 
Delius,  "Die  Zauberflote"  and  "Figaro's 
Hochzeit,"  "Tannhauser"  and  other 
works,  have  been  presented  in  English 
by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  And  the  re- 
sults attained  have  been  so  very  encour- 
aging that  more  seasons  of  the  same  kind 
are  now  promised.  The  example  set  in 
London,  we  may  hope,  by  Covent  Gar- 
den will  not  be  wasted  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Ere  long  it  is  as  sure  as  sure  can 
be  we  shall  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  our 
opera  sung  to  us  in  Chicago  and  New 
York   in   our   own   language. 

Few  novelties  have  been  interpreted 
during  the  regular  "international"  sea- 
son at  Covent  Garden.  Each  week  so  far 
has  been  divided  between  the  perform- 
ances of  opera,  by  the  Beecham  Com- 
pany, and  those  of  the  Russian  Ballet, 
which  is  still  directed  by  M.  Diaghilev. 
The  "trittico"  or  "triptych"  of  Puccini, 
made  up  of  "II  Tabareo,"  "Suor  An- 
gelica," and  "Gianni  Schicchi"  has  been 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  opera 
scheme.  And  here,  as  in  New  York, 
"Gianni  Schicchi"  has  been  proclaimed 
superior  to  the  two  other  works.  But 
here  Puccini's  triple  bill  has  teen  re- 
garded as,  on  the  whole,  not  indicative 
of  the  Italian  master's  retrogression,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  progress.  Puccini's 
presence  at  the  earlier  performances  of 
his  three  little  operas  may,  in  a  measure, 
though  not  altogether,  help  to  explain 
this  view.  Of  the  Russian  Ballet,  which 
has  made  a  profound  impression,  more 
particularly  by  its  revival  of  Cimarose's 
long  neglected  "Le  Astuzie  Femminile," 
as  an  attempt  to  combine  ballet  with 
opera,  I  may  say  something  in  another 
letter. 

The  "London"  Symphony  of  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams  would  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  deserving  of  translation  to  our 
concert  halls.  It  is  described  by  one 
authority  as  really  English.  Not  on  the 
surface,  if  you  will,  but  in  its  essence. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  type  that  is 
truly  national — intellectually  aristocratic, 
biologically  (I  am  quoting)  democratic. 
The  work  includes  some  strictly  local 
hints,  such  as  a  reference  to  the  chimes 
of  Westminster  and  the  street  peddler's 
well-known  cry  of  "Lavender."  But  these 
and  other  things  are  merely  incidents  in 
an  attempt  to  make  an  English  soul  seem 
audible.  And  this  reminds  me  that  to- 
day I  made  the  acquaintance  at  Covent 
Garden  of  Albert  Coates,  the  composer- 
conductor  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
"All  Red"  or  "All  British"  concerts  which 
are  next  season  to  be  given  in  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony.  He 
told  me  that  he  will  give  a  place  of  honor 
in  his  programmes  to  the  Vaughan  Wil- 


liams symphony,  of  which  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  fervid  praise.  Mr.  Coates  him- 
self will  not  be  represented  in  the  "All 
British"  scheme. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  met 
this  artist  were  unusual.  He  happened 
to  be  near  when  his  friend  Joseph  Hislop, 
the  Scotch  tenor,  kindly  sang  some  airs 
for  me.  It  was  Mr.  Coates  who  "dis- 
covered" Hislop  a  short  time  ago  in 
Sweden  and,  by  his  eulogy,  induced 
Covent  Garden  to  engage  him  for  six 
performances  of  various  operas.  Be- 
fore that  Mr.  Hislop  had  grown  popu- 
lar in  several  foreign  cities.  He  had 
established  himself  firmly  as  a  favorite 
of  Naples  and  he  had  made  his  mark  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden.  His  debut  here 
in  London  made  a  sensation  and,  after 
hearing  him  interpret  "Racconto"  of  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Mr.  Coates  as  his  intelli- 
gent accompanist,  I  did  not  marvel.  This 
young  Scotchman  has  all  sorts  of  priceless 
assets — a  sweet  but  manly  voice,  of  the 
most  lovely  quality,  a  mastery  of  phras- 
ing, charm,  and  temperament.  He  has 
more  power  than  Orville  Harrold  or  Ric- 
cardo  Martin,  almost  as  much  mellifluous 
grace  as  John  McCormack,  and  a  most 
sympathetic,  pleasing  "personality."  He 
has  already,  as  he  said,  had  many  offers 
for  extended  concert  engagements.  If 
he  should  reach  the  Metropolitan  (which 
seems  doubtful)  he  may  make  even  the 
unique  Caruso  jealous.  But  he  will 
hardly  reach  New  York  till  he  has  proved 
his  worth  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

The  walls  of  London  are  still  placarded 
with  musical  announcements.  But  the 
big  concerts  and  recitals  will  soon  end. 
Melba  and  Calve,  and  more  famous  sing- 
ers, have  in  the  past  few  days  attracted 
eager  crowds.  It  puzzled  me  at  first  to 
see  that  certain  singers  were  now  ad- 
vertised as  "Dame"  this  and  "Dame" 
that.  I  find,  however,  that  this  novel 
title  is  reserved  for  artists  who,  like 
Clara  Butt  and  Melba,  have  won  distinc- 
tions for  their  services  in  the  war. 
"Dame"  is  not  an  alternative  to 
"Madame,"  but  the  equivalent  of  the 
male  "Sir"  of  Knighthood.  To-night 
"Dame  Butt"  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  opera  boards.  She  will  sing 
Orpheus,  not  as  formerly  on  the  concert 
platform,  but  on  the  stage  of  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  waning 
London  Season  in  the  concert  room  has 
been  Busoni,  whose  last  recital  was  re- 
corded a  few  days  ago.  The  works  per- 
formed by  the  distinguished  pianist  in- 
cluded his  "Indian  Fantasy"  and  excerpts 
from  his  "Brautwahl."  The  "Indian" 
work  is  founded,  by  the  way,  on  our  Red 
Indian  themes.  How  real  those  themes 
may  be  I  do  not  know. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

London,  June,  30 
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lVTOT  since  the  tide  of  battle  turned 
-"-*    against  Germany  in  the  fateful 
July  of  1918  has  there  come  to  the 
civilized  world  news  so  heartening  as 
that  which  a  week  of  Polish  victory 
has  brought.    When  the  last  issue  of 
this  paper  went  to  press,  the  outlook 
for  Poland  seemed  dark  almost  to  the 
point  of  despair ;  now  her  forces  seem 
to  be  sweeping  on  to  a  victory  so  de- 
cisive as  to  make  her  safety  sure. 
The  difference  to  all  the  world  is  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  computation. 
The   situation   is   not   yet   past   the 
point  of  danger ;  but  had  the  Russian 
advance  continued,  and  Poland  lain 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  Soviet  power, 
no    forecast,    however    alarmist,    of 
what  might  have  ensued  for  Europe 
and  the  world  could  have  been  dis- 
missed as  sensational.    The  conjunc- 
tion  of   France  and   Poland   in   the 
great  achievement  is  thrilling  in  its 
historic  suggestion;  nor  can  one  for- 
bear to  recall  the  rescue  of  Western 
civilization  by  John  Sobieski.     The 
Turk  before  the  walls  of  Vienna  in 
1683  was  no  greater  menace  than  was 
the  Bolshevik  army  a  week  ago  at  the 


gates  of  Warsaw ;  and  if  the  victory 
shall  prove  to  be  conclusive,  it  may 
well  be  that  history  will  assign  to  the 
gallant  Polish  nation  the  honor  of 
having  a  second  time  played  the  part 
of  savior  of  Europe. 

rpHE  President's  warning  to  the 
Poles  against  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion is  most  salutary.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable  than  that  the  very 
means  by  which  Poland  has  been 
saved  should  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  strength  for  the  Bolshevik 
despotism ;  and  that  is  what  would  be 
almost  sure  to  happen  if  the  Poles 
placed  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
conquerors  or  despoilers  of  Russian 
territory.  The  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  Polish  armies  should  not, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  necessary  mili- 
tary operations,  cross  the  Russian 
boundary  seems  to  go  beyond  reason ; 
a  campaign  waged  upon  such  a  basis 
might  prove  abortive  after  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  had  been  made  and  con- 
clusive victory  was  in  sight.  Whether 
the  actual  exigencies  of  the  situation 
demand  such  a  limitation  is  a  prac- 
tical question  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered offhand.  But  Poland  should 
certainly  give  the  most  absolute  as- 
surance that,  whatever  may  be  the 
course  of  the  military  operations,  she 
will  make  no  attempt  to  retain  pos- 
session of  any  territory  beyond  her 
present  agreed  boundaries. 

rriHE  story  of  the  armistice  negotia- 
-*■  tions  between  the  Bolshevik  and 
Polish  representatives  at  Minsk  is  in- 
structive, and  gives  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  the  futility  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  basis  of  ordinary  diplomatic  in- 
terchange. It  would  be  equally  futile 
to  negotiate  with  any  gang  of  crimi-. 
nals    whose    rule    of    conduct    was 


treachery  and  deceit  and  who  ac- 
knowledged in  advance  their  inten- 
tion to  disregard  any  compact  when 
opportunity  offered. 

When  the  Red  Armies  were  ad- 
vancing and  Warsaw  seemed  within 
their  grasp,  the  Bolshevik  authori- 
ties made  no  secret  of  their  intention 
of  overthrowing  Poland  completely 
and  setting  up  a  Soviet  government 
there.  From  day  to  day  they  delayed 
negotiations  and  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  meeting,  meanwhile  at- 
tempting, through  propagandist  an- 
nouncements, to  throw  the  blame  for 
the  delay  upon  the  Poles  themselves. 
Then,  as  complete  victory  seemed  a 
little  less  imminent,  Kamenev,  in 
England,  announced  the  terms  sub- 
mitted on  August  19  to  the  Polish 
delegates  at  Minsk.  It  now  tran- 
spires that  the  terms  actually  pro- 
posed were  more  severe  than  those 
officially  announced  by  Kamenev,  but 
even  these  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
Polish  independence.  They  stipulated 
that  the  Polish  army  should  be  re- 
duced to  60,000  men,  and  prohibited 
the  importation  of  war  materials, 
while  permitting  the  Russian  Soviet 
to  maintain  200,000  men  opposite  the 
Polish  border.  Furthermore,  they 
required  of  Poland  the  right  of  free 
transit  for  men  and  goods  through 
her  territory  and  the  full  possession 
and  control  of  the  Volkovisk-Bialy- 
stok-Graievo  Railway.  Among  the 
terms  not  made  public  by  Kamenev 
was  a  requirement  that  Poland's  sur- 
plus arms  should  be  turned  over  to 
200,000  workmen,  meaning,  of  course, 
those  who  sympathized  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Naturally,  the  Polish  delegates 
could  not  assent  to  such  terms  with- 
out yielding  up  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  declined  to  do  so,     The 
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change  in  the  military  situation  has 
fortunately  relieved  them  from  this 
necessity,  and  the  Soviet  negotiators 
will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  modify 
their  exorbitant  demands. 

"M"EW  YORK  editors  know  nothing 
^  *  about  the  Polish  situation.  That 
is  not  their  fault.  They  are  victims 
of  a  strict  censorship  on  Polish  news 
by  the  capitalistic  Allied  Govern- 
ments, and  only  indirectly,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  supporters  of  the  capi- 
talistic system,  can  they  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  present  igno- 
rance. The  Call  alone  is  truthfully 
instructed  on  Poland's  plight,  thanks 
to  its  having  access  to  private  sources 
of  information.  From  these  it 
learned  that  "the  Soviet  troops  had 
entered  Warsaw  at  midnight  Thurs- 
day, four  days  before  the  world  had 
been  informed  of  the  fact."  On  Au- 
gust 18  the  Call's  headline  disclosed 
that  "censorship  continues  to  hold  up 
confirmation  of  Warsaw's  capture." 
But  when  the  capitalistic  censorship 
persisted  in  propagating  the  lie  of  a 
Russian  defeat,  Colonel  Rustem  Bek, 
military  expert,  connected  with  the 
Soviet  Bureau  here,  was  invited  to  ac- 
count for  "the  apparent  discrepancies 
in  the  dispatches  of  the  news  agen- 
cies." This  was  obviously  a  slip  of 
the  editor's  pen,  as  the  news  agencies 
were  notoriously  unanimous  in 
spreading  the  garbled  reports,  which, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  censors, 
were  the  only  news  to  reach  them,  the 
discrepancies  being  between  that 
doctored  news  and  the  "unofficial  in- 
formation from  private  sources"  sup- 
plied to  the  Call.  The  Red  Colonel's 
solution  of  the  problem  is  entirely 
convincing.  The  Russians  may  be 
said  to  possess  Warsaw,  as  they  could 
be  there  if  they  wished  to.  But  they 
prefer  not  to  be  there,  for  strategic 
reasons.  "With  the  double  object," 
Rustem  Bek  explained,  "of  annihila- 
ting the  Polish  army  and  avoiding  the 
bombardment  of  Warsaw  and  what 
civilian  population  may  remain  there, 
the  Soviet  troops  have  withdrawn  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  capi- 
tal in  order  to  force  the  Polish  army 
into  the  open."  And  of  course  the 
longer  that  short  distance  becomes, 
the  wider  will  be  the  "open"  for  the 


annihilation  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  proves  that  what  seems  a  con- 
tinued retreat  of  the  Reds  is  a 
strategic  approach  to  their  certain 
victory. 

TF  many  of  our  intelligent  and  patri- 
-"-  otic  women  fail  to  exercise  their 
newly  won  political  rights,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  this  will  be 
due  to  a  failure  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  their  participation  in  the 
actual  voting.  It  is  precisely  the  best 
elements  among  them — such  is  the 
pressure  of  domestic  affairs — that 
are  most  likely  to  neglect  to  register 
and  go  to  the  polls.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  a  wise  one, 
that  the  services  of  merchants  and 
department  stores  should  be  enlisted 
to  the  end  that  their  monthly  bills  be 
accompanied  by  a  note  concerning 
dates  and  places  of  registration  and 
voting,  together  with  a  non-partisan 
appeal  to  all  good  citizens  not  to 
neglect  their  civic  duties.  This  sug- 
gestion is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mr.  White. 

rrVHE  injunction  issued  by  District 
•*■  Judge  Whitford,  of  Denver,  be- 
fore the  tramway  employees'  strike 
began,  forbidding  the  company,  the 
employees,  or  anyone  else  to  interfere 
with  the  car  service,  seems  to  show 
that  the  courts  are  becoming  less, 
rather  than  more,  tolerant  of  strikes 
in  the  case  of  corporations  whose 
charges  are  regulated  by  public  au- 
thority. In  early  times,  when  indus- 
try was  regulated  much  more  than 
now,  strikers  were  punishable  for 
conspiracy;  but  during  the  age  of 
laissez  faire,  legislation  and  court  de- 
cisions allowed  both  employers  and 
employees  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased.  Now  that  public  service  cor- 
porations are  again  regulated  and 
thus  prevented  from  earning  competi- 
tive profits,  they  are  quasi-public 
agencies,  their  employees  are  some- 
thing like  public  servants,  and  the 
right  of  the  one  to  suspend  operation 
and  of  the  other  to  strike  is  likely  to 
be  more  and  more  restricted.  In  de- 
fending the  officials  of  the  Tramway 
Employees'  Union,  their  counsel,  Mr. 


Williams,  said: 

This  talk  of  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.ism 
and  social  revolution  is  mere  froth  on  the 
stream  of  discontent  that  will  flow  through 
this  country  if  this  atrocious  doctrine  is  main- 
tained, that  laboring  men  can  be  told  by  a 
court  of  equity  that  they  can  not  strike.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  law,  the  people  will  rise  up  in 
revolution  to  change  that  law. 

In  answer  to  this  contention,  Attor- 
ney Hawkins  said : 

A  few  men  can  not  jeopardize  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  a  whole  city.  Can  the  employees  of 
the  water  company  strike  and  let  the  people 
thirst  to  death?  And  if  they  threaten  to  strike 
will  anybody  maintain  that  the  court  does  not 
have  the  right  to  enjoin  them  from  striking? 
And  if  they  disobey  the  court,  the  court  must 
punish  the  wrong-doers  or  cease  to  be  a  court. 

The  attorney  for  the  unions  seems  to 
have  been  defending  an  obsolescent 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  pub- 
lic to  a  public-service  corporation  and 
its  employees.  Evidently  the  right  to 
strike  is  likely  to  vary  inversely  as 
the  socialization  of  industry.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  the  injunction  did 
not  prevent  the  strike,  nor  has  it  been 
settled  by  the  punishment  of  the  seven 
leaders  for  contempt  of  court. 

rpHE  Paris  Humanite  has  printed  an 
•"-  article  by  Zinoviev  on  the  ques- 
tions discussed  at  the  Congress  of 
the  Third  Internationale  at  Mos- 
cow. The  first  congress,  of  March, 
1919,  had  for  its  special  task  the  con- 
struction of  the  party  platform,  the 
second  was  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tactics  to  be  employed. 
Realizing  that  the  strategy  of  the  pro- 
letariat can  not  be  the  same  every- 
where, but  has  to  reckon  with  various 
political  and  historical  factors  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  leaders  in  Mos- 
cow have  divided  the  regions  where 
the  Internationale  is  to  conduct  its 
propaganda  into  four  categories: 
(1)  Russia,  where  the  proletarian 
revolution  has  taken  place;  (2)  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  several  Balkan 
States,  where  that  revolution  is  un- 
der way,  but  hampered  by  special  ob- 
stacles; (3)  countries  where  the  bour- 
geoisie is  still  in  power;  (4)  the  sup- 
pressed nationalities  and  the  colonies, 
where  the  communist  movement  must 
assume  a  national  character.  We 
suggest,  as  a  fifth  category,  those  re- 
gions where,  as  in  Munich  and  Hun- 
gary, the  proletarian  revolution  had 
a  short-lived  success,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, the  propagandists  have  an 
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exceptionally  difficult  task  in  per- 
suading the  people  of  the  blessings 
of  a  regime  which  experience  has 
taught  them  to  abhor. 

rpHE  news,  not  yet  officially  con- 
■*•  firmed,  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  grant  Egypt  inde- 
pendence is  of  paramount  importance. 
To  build  up  an  autonomous  Egypt 
was  the  ultimate  aim  of  Lord  Crom- 
er's policy,  but  the  vacillating  policy 
of  the  Government  in  London  and  the 
lack  of  continuity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  four  successors  prevented 
the  attainment  of  that  aim.  The  war 
and  the  infectious  spirit  of  revolt 
which  it  disseminated  stirred  up 
among  the  Egyptians  a  tide  of  dis- 
affection which  became  a  serious 
menace  to  both  Egypt  herself  and  the 
Empire.  It  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  natives  of  standing  to  fill 
the  high  offices  of  state;  so  that  the 
Government  in  London  saw  the  time 
near  when  the  administration  of  the 
country  would  have  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely into  British  hands.  It  had  the 
choice  between  accepting  that  for- 
midable task  which  native  refusal  to 
cooperate  forced  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, or  granting  that  measure  of 
self-rule  which  would  enlist  the  best 
native  talents  into  the  government  of 
their  own  country.  It  is  in  line  with 
England's  traditional  policy  that  the 
latter  course  is  being  taken.  In  fact, 
the  disaffection  and  the  disturbances 
arising  of  late  are  the  fruits  of  that 
policy,  which  aims  at  the  training  of 
the  native  upper  and  middle  classes 
for  the  exercise  of  government.  The 
educated  element,  cnce  conscious  of 
its  capacity  for  self-rule,  will  natu- 
rally chafe  at  the  control  of  its  foreign 
masters.  That  is  an  ingratitude 
which  England  may  be  proud  of  in- 
curring. It  is  the  common  experience 
of  parental  devotion. 

rpO  what  extent  independence  is  to 
A  be  granted  to  Egypt  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  the  press  dis- 
patches. Great  Britain  has  certain 
vital  interests  there  which  she  can  not 
leave  unprotected.  Her  increased  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Near  East  make 
it  more  imperative  for  her  than  ever 
to    maintain    her    foothold    on    the 


bridge  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Asia,  and  British  industry,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  Egyptian  cotton,  would  view 
with  alarm  a  magnanimous  abandon- 
ment of  the  country.  Neither  would 
the  moderate  elements  among  the 
Egyptian  patriots  desire  such  a  solu- 
tion. They  are  aware  of  their  re- 
liance on  British  technical  efficiency, 
and  of  their  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  evils  of  nepotism  and  cor- 
ruption which  almost  certainly  will 
beset  an  administration  of  semi-edu- 
cated Orientals.  The  British  officials 
who  are  retained  in  the  Egyptian 
service  will  be  responsible  to  Egyp- 
tian heads  of  departments,  but  their 
integrity  and  aloofness  from  petty 
party  quarrels  and  internal  dissen- 
sions, which  are  bound  to  break  out 
as  soon  as  the  anti-British  movement 
has  ceased  to  unite  the  various  fac- 
tions, will  give  them,  in  fact,  an  in- 
fluence sufficiently  great  to  safeguard 
England's  interests  in  Egypt. 

"DEPORTS  from  the  conference  of 
A*-  English  and  American  profes- 
sors, recently  held  in  London,  are 
full  of  the  warmest  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  accorded  to  the  visi- 
tors. This  first  public  recognition  in 
England  of  American  scholarship  in 
the  field  of  the  common  language  and 
literature — the  idea  originated  with 
Sir  Sidney  Lee — is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing significance.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  English  in  university  edu- 
cation, the  gigantic  proportions  which 
it  has  assumed  in  the  curriculum  of 
school  and  college,  presents  problems 
whose  solution  calls  for  the  pooling 
of  every  sound  idea  on  the  subject. 
Aside  from  the  many  valuable  things 
our  scholars  might  learn  from  Eng- 
land, the  English  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  American  methods  and  aims,  if 
only  because  we  have  succeeded  in 
dismissing  a  certain  amateurishness 
and  in  addressing  ourselves  to  this 
problem  on  a  large  scale.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  Eng- 
land is  anxious  to  feel  assured  of  the 
cooperation  of  America,  for  among 
the  bonds  which  may  be  counted  on 
to  strengthen  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  language  is  by  no  means  the 
weakest.     The  union  of  British  and 


American  scholars  has  been  made 
permanent  through  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  which  Pro- 
fessor George  Baker  of  Harvard,  Pro- 
fessor Chauncey  Tinker  of  Yale,  and 
Professor  Ashley  Thorndike  of  Co- 
lumbia are  the  American  members. 

A  FEW  more  upward  turns,  and 
-^*-  the  price  of  tobacco  will  be  back 
to  where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  fellow-pioneers  in 
the  art  of  smoking.  "Thus  think, 
and  drink  tobacco,"  runs  the  refrain 
of  an  Elizabethan  song ;  and  with  the 
weed  at  54%  cents  a  pound  (planta- 
tion price),  its  thriftier  devotees  in 
England  must  have  thought  hard  be- 
fore laying  out  the  money  for  a  bag- 
ful. That  was  the  price  the  crop  of 
1618-20  brought,  and  three  hundred 
years  later  (1919)  the  figure  was  39 
cents,  with  every  prospect  of  a  fur- 
ther rise.  The  Jacobean  figure  de- 
clined to  6.08  cents  in  the  first 
Charles's  time  (1639)  and  to  3.09 
cents   in   the   second    Charles's    day 

(1664).  Low-water  mark  (1.52 
cents)  was  touched  in  1730.  Higher 
prices  followed  immediately,  though 
not  exceeding  4.56  cents  until  after 
1790.  The  10-cent  mark  was  scored 
in  1853.  Since  the  American  Civil 
War,  in  but  one  year  (1896)  has  the 
price  been  as  low  as  6  cents,  and  it 
has  more  or  less  steadily  risen  from 
that  time.  Much  praise  is  due  the 
savants  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  uncovering  the  records  of 
old-time  prices.  Would  that  some 
sociologist  would  now  trace  the  rela- 
tion of  these  prices  to  social  condi- 
tions in  the  tobacco-using  nations! 
Was  England  "Merrie  England"  in 
1730,  when  the  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land crop  brought  only  iy2  cents  a 
pound?  Everybody  could  afford  to 
buy,  and  doubtless,  though  fifty  years 
before  the  advent  of  the  factories,  a 
thick  haze  of  smoke  enveloped  the 
island.  Were  there,  five  years  later, 
when  the  price  went  to  4.2  cents,  mut- 
terings  and  turmoil,  with  a  lessening 
of  the  smoke  screen  ?  How  was  it  in 
1853,  when  10  cents  was  reached?  A 
curious  world,  tired  of  wars  and 
treaties  and  intelligentsia  and  many 
more  such  things,  greatly  desires  to 
know. 
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A  B  C  of  Article  X 

rpHE  debate  on  the  League  Cove- 
nant  has  never,  at  any  stage, 
been  conducted  on  the  high  level 
which  the  character  of  the  subject 
gave  the  nation  a  right  to  expect. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  many 
able  speeches,  and  many  articles  of 
high  quality  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers, but  in  the  centre  of  the  fight 
there  has  been  little  that  was  either 
intellectually  impressive  or  politically 
effective.  Neither  from  the  President 
and  his  leading  champions  nor  from 
his  foremost  opponents  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  there  come,  so  far  as  we  can 
recall,  a  single  example  of  masterly 
discussion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  struggle 
for  the  Presidency  the  plane  on  which 
the  dispute  is  conducted  is  far  from 
that  which  might  be  wished.  But 
even  so,  it  ought  to  be  quite  possible 
to  "carry  on"  without  making  the 
charge  of  lying  a  conspicuous  factor 
in  the  debate.  Yet  that  is  what  is 
being  done;  and  unless  we  are  to  at- 
tribute the  practice  to  the  maddening 
effect  of  August's  humid  heat  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  two  months 
is  anything  but  pleasing.  And,  since 
Article  X  continues  to  be  the  storm- 
centre,  it  seems  worth  while  to  point 
out  a  few  elementary  facts  which 
should  serve  to  reduce  this  vitupera- 
tive substitute  for  logic  to  its  proper 
place. 

Let  us  take  as  a  starting  point  a 
remark  by  Mr.  Cox  as  quoted  and 
commented  on  by  the  New  York 
World: 

Gov.  Cox  in  his  speech  at  the  Ohio  Conven- 
tion Tuesday  remarked  with  considerable  em- 
phasis that  the  Republican  leaders  in  contend- 
ing that  European  statesmen  sitting  in  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  could  order 
our  soldiers  anywhere  "are  speaking  a  delib- 
erate and  wilful  untruth."  If  any  criticism 
can  be  made  of  the  Governor's  language,  it  is 
that  he  erred  on  the  side  of  moderation. 

Now  of  course,  when  a  Republican 
orator  says  that  European  statesmen 
sitting  in  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  could,  under  the  terms  of 
Article  X,  "order  our  soldiers  any- 
where," he  is  indulging  in  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  But  calling  him  a  liar 
is  a  very  poor  way  of  correcting 
him.    He  knows,  and  he  knows  that 


every  person  of  even  the  most  mod- 
erate intelligence  knows,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  "order"  any  American  to 
do  anything  whatsoever;  all  that  he 
really  means  is  that  if  the  Council 
decided  that  American  troops  should 
be  sent  to  the  aid  of  some  member  of 
the  League  whose  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  was  in  dan- 
ger, it  would  become  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  send  them. 

What  the  country  has  to  consider, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  Republican 
leaders  do  or  do  not  say  that  foreign 
statesmen  could  "order"  our  boys  to 
go  overseas,  nor  yet  whether  in  say- 
ing this  they  are  guilty  of  "deliber- 
ate and  wilful  untruth,"  but  what  is 
the  actual  effect  of  Article  X.  Does 
it  impose  any  obligation,  and  in  what 
manner  would  that  obligation  go  into 
effect  ?  On  the  first  half  of  this  ques- 
tion there  ought  to  be  no  room  for 
dispute.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if 
Article  X  imposes  no  obligation,  the 
reservation  which  declares  that  the 
United  States  assumes  no  obligation 
"unless  in  any  particular  case  the 
Congress  shall  ...  by  act  or  joint 
resolution  so  provide"  could  not  be 
regarded  as  destructive  of  the  Cove- 
nant; and  in  the  second  place,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  stated  in  the  strong- 
est possible  language  the  binding 
character  of  the  obligation.  He  has 
said,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  moral 
obligation,  and  consequently  that  it 
would  be  open  to  us  to  decide  whether 
in  point  of  fact  the  circumstances  had 
arisen  to  which  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply; but  granted  that  the  state  of 
facts  had  arisen,  our  duty  to  act  as 
called  for  in  Article  X  would  be  in- 
controvertible ;  and  being  a  moral  ob- 
ligation, would  have  "greater  binding 
force"  than  that  attaching  to  a  legal 
obligation. 

On  the  second  half  of  the  question, 
namely  in  what  manner  the  obligation 
would  go  into  effect,  there  is  more  ex- 
cuse for  confusion  or  uncertainty; 
yet  here,  too,  the  leading  features  of 
the  matter  are  plain  enough  if  one 
looks  at  them  with  a  clear  mind  and 
not  with  a  view  to  putting  anybody 
"in  a  hole."  Professor  Corwin  in  last 
week's  issue  of  The  Weekly  Review 
urged  with  great  force  the  considera- 


tion that  it  often  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  President  to  take  ac- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  warlike  char- 
acter in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  without  waiting  for  any  action 
by  Congress.  But  waiving  this  point, 
in  what  relation  does  Congress  itself 
stand  to  the  obligation  imposed  by 
Article  X?  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Mr.  Cox  insists,  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution war  can  be  declared  only 
through  action  of  Congress;  but  the 
point  which  he  does  not  face  is  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  reservation  ex- 
pressly denying  the  obligation,  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  provide  for  its  ful- 
fillment would  be  a  breach  of  faith. 
To  reconcile  freedom  of  action  by 
Congress  with  the  observance  of  good 
faith  is  the  primary  object  of  sincere 
advocates  of  a  reservation  to  Ar- 
ticle X. 

And  here  a  point  should  be  noted 
that  has  received  less  attention  than 
it  deserves.  While  the  provisions  of 
our  Constitution  do  make  a  difference 
between  our  case  and  that  of  other 
countries,  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  so  fundamental  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  any  parliamentary 
country,  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment actually  to  carry  on  war  is  de- 
pendent on  the  voting  of  supplies  by 
the  parliament ;  and  the  only  compul- 
sion upon  the  parliament  to  do  so  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  a 
treaty  is  the  compulsion  of  good  faith. 
If  Britain  or  France  desired  to  claim 
the  degree  of  freedom  in  regard  to 
the  obligations  of  Article  X  which  the 
proposed  reservation  demands  for  us, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  some- 
what similar  reservation. 

Now  this  does  not  say  that  the  reser- 
vation is  good,  or  that  it  is  bad.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  facts  which  we 
see  no  reason  why  either  side  of  the 
controversy  should  attempt  to  be- 
cloud. Starting  from  the  facts,  it  is 
still  perfectly  possible  to  say  that  the 
reservation  is  bad  because  the  obliga- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  League,  which  is  what  the 
President  does;  or  to  say  that  it  is 
good  because  the  obligation  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
or  to  the  integrity  of  its  institu- 
tions, which  is  what  Mr.  Lodge  does. 
But  let  us  not  be  told  in  the  same 
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breath  that  there  is  no  binding  obliga- 
tion and  yet  that  the  disavowal  of 
the  obligation  is  destructive  of  the 
League. 

There  remains  one  major  point  in 
the  case  upon  which  much  confusion 
of  thought  and  speech  exists,  a  point 
which  a  recent  remark  by  Lloyd 
George  in  regard  to  the  Polish  situa- 
tion has  served  to  bring  very  much 
to  the  fore.  "The  League,"  said  the 
British  Premier,  "can  not  operate 
where  there  is  no  unanimity,  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Allies  have  not 
the  same  views  regarding  Russia  and 
Poland."  This  has  been  pounced  upon 
by  both  sides — by  certain  opponents 
of  the  League  as  showing  that  the 
League  is  "a  cadaver,"  by  certain  ad- 
vocates of  it  as  showing  that  the 
League  can  not  possibly  involve  this 
country  in  difficulties  without  its  own 
consent. 

Neither  of  these  contentions  is  jus- 
tified. The  requirement  of  unanimity 
does  undoubtedly  act  as  a  tre- 
mendous limitation  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  League,  but  evidently  it 
does  not  make  it  a  cadaver.  The 
error  of  the  other  contention  is  not 
quite  so  obvious.  It  consists  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  consent  of 
the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  League  Council  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  consent  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  reservation  to  Article  X — an  ob- 
ject which  the  reservationists  prob- 
ably hold  to  be  as  important  as  any 
— is  the  reserving  to  Congress  of 
the  right  to  pass  not  only  upon  the 
decision  of  foreign  statesmen,  but  also 
on  that  of  the  appointed  representa- 
tive of  our  own  country  in  the  League 
Council.  Whatever  opinion  one  may 
hold  as  to  whether  such  precaution 
is  necessary  or  not,  every  intelligent 
citizen  should  understand  the  nature 
of  it.  But  the  prospects  are  that  in 
this  regard,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  other  points  we  have  mentioned, 
nine-tenths  of  the  campaign  discus- 
sion will  turn  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  but  on  loose  and  vehement 
assertions  and  denials  of  what  the 
case  is ;  and  we  have  here  endeavored 
to  do  a  little  towards  bringing  about 
a  more  rational  consideration  of  the 
issue. 


Woman  Suffrage 

T>  Y  the  action  of  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature,  assuming  that  its  vote 
will  stand  as  first  recorded,  woman 
suffrage  has  been  established  through- 
out the  United  States.  No  political 
change  so  sweeping  in  its  scope,  and 
so  far-reaching  in  its  potentialities, 
has  ever  been  peacefully  accomplished 
with  anything  like  the  swiftness  that 
has  marked  the  recent  course  of  the 
woman-suffrage  movement.  What 
seemed,  even  ten  short  years  ago,  a 
distant  goal,  and  twenty  years  ago  a 
remote  possibility,  is  to-day  an  ac- 
complished fact;  and  a  fact  not 
merely  of  the  present  but  of  all  the 
future,  for  of  all  political  decisions 
extension  of  the  suffrage  is  that  which 
is  least  open  to  any  possibility  of  re- 
versal. 

Until  within  the  last  two  decades, 
or  thereabouts,  the  suffrage  move- 
ment was  but  a  specialized  part,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  effective  part, 
of  the  general  movement  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Of  the  men 
and  women  who,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  worked 
for  the  opening  of  all  manner  of  op- 
portunities to  women,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  manner  of  legal  dis- 
criminations against  them,  many — 
probably  the  great  majority — were 
either  opposed  or  indifferent  to  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  them. 
And  long  before  suffrage  came  into 
sight  as  a  possibility  of  practical  poli- 
tics, such  advance  had  been  made  in 
these  respects  as  has  perhaps  never 
been  known  in  any  other  great  social 
or  political  movement.  Between  the 
time  when  the  idea  of  a  girl  going  to 
college  at  all  seemed  an  anomaly  and 
the  time  when  her  going  in  for  the 
highest  specialized  scientific  training 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  intervened  but  a  scant  quarter 
of  a  century.  And  in  not  much  more 
than  twice  that  period  there  took 
place  the  wiping  out  of  nearly  every- 
thing that  remained  of  legal  discrimi- 
nation against  women  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  The  little  that  was 
left  of  it  was  plainly  in  process  of  ex- 
tinction long  before  the  possession  of 
the  right  to  vote,  except  in  a  little 
group     of     sparsely     settled     Rocky 


Mountain  States,  seemed  to  be  even  a 
possibility  of  the  near  future. 

To  be  ardently  in  favor  of  opening 
to  women  every  avenue  of  culture  and 
every  opportunity  for  economic  activ- 
ity, and  yet  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  them,  doubt- 
less seems  to  many  to  involve  a  glar- 
ing inconsistency.  Yet  the  grounds 
of  such  a  position  are  not  difficult  to 
state.  It  is  of  course  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  view  that  women 
should  not  have  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause they  are  mentally  unfitted  for  its 
exercise.  The  men  who  had  favored 
letting  down  the  bars  at  college  and 
university  and  in  the  professions 
found  their  expectations  more  than 
realized;  the  ability  to  master  Greek 
or  biology  or  the  differential  calculus, 
and  the  ability  to  fulfill  a  high  stand- 
ard in  professional  and  administra- 
tive work  proved  to  be  as  general,  or 
about  as  general,  in  the  female  as  in 
the  male  sex.  To  suppose,  then,  that 
women's  capacity  to  choose  between 
two  parties,  or  two  candidates,  was 
so  inferior  to  men's  as  to  constitute 
a  disqualification  for  the  electoral 
franchise  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. The  real  reason  for  draw- 
ing the  line  at  this  point  was  of  a 
wholly  different  nature. 

To  debar  women  from  intellectual 
and  economic  opportunities  was  a 
deprivation  profoundly  affecting  the 
happiness,  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual development,  and  the  material 
comfort  of  every  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual women  whose  aspirations  or 
whose  circumstances  led  them  to  de- 
sire those  opportunities.  To  throw 
the  gates  open  meant  to  thousands  the 
possibility  of  a  full  and  inspiring  life 
instead  of  the  certainty  of  a  narrow 
and  disheartening  one ;  to  other  thou- 
sands it  meant  economic  independ- 
ence instead  of  the  pinch  of  want,  or 
the  feeling  of  galling  dependence,  or 
the  ennui  of  idleness.  And  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  women  generally,  and  on  the  feel- 
ing entertained  towards  them  by  men 
generally,  was  uplifting  and  broaden- 
ing. That  something  was  lost  where 
so  much  was  gained,  was  true  enough ; 
it  developed  among  women  strong 
qualities  which  had  been  regarded  as 
distinctly  masculine,  and  this  could 
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hardly  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  in  qualities 
which  had  been  prized  as  peculiarly 
feminine.  But  it  would  have  been 
monstrous  to  condemn  hosts  of 
women  to  mean  or  distasteful  or  va- 
cant lives  simply  on  the  ground  that 
their  living  bigger  lives  might  dimin- 
ish the  grace  and  sweetness  of  life. 

But  the  issue  of  the  suffrage  stood 
on  a  very  different  ground.  Here 
was  a  question  not  simply  of  opening 
to  such  women  as  might  desire  them 
opportunities  of  activity  and  develop- 
ment which  had  formerly  been  re- 
garded as  exclusively  masculine,  but 
of  making  it  part  of  the  normal  func- 
tion of  all  women  to  throw  their 
weight,  just  like  men,  into  the  strug- 
gles of  politics.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  long  run,  it  was  felt  by  a  large 
proportion  of  those  men  who  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  women  and  the 
keenest  sympathy  with  their  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  aspirations, 
must  be  to  impair  to  a  disastrous  ex- 
tent those  distinctive  attributes  of 
women  which  are  so  unspeakably  pre- 
cious an  element  of  human  life.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  undesirable  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings  which  have 
been  traditionally  regarded  as  inher- 
ently feminine  are  in  reality  the  re- 
sult of  the  limitations  and  restraints 
under  which  woman  has  labored,  it 
is  equally  true  that  her  distinctive 
refinements  and  graces  are  similarly 
^he  result  of  her  part  in  the  world's 
work  and  the  world's  struggles  being 
normally  different  from  that  of  man. 
If  some  object  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant, either  for  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  for  the  life  of  the  nation, 
was  to  be  served  by  calling  upon 
women  generally  to  play  the  same 
kind  of  part  in  politics  that  men  do, 
the  obliteration  of  that  distinction 
might  be  justified.  But  no  such  im- 
mense gain  seems  to  be  promised; 
and  there  is  danger  of  a  loss  pro- 
found and  penetrating,  affecting  the 
very  finest  and  most  precious  ele- 
ments of  life.  To  talk  of  testing  this 
by  experience  is  childish.  The  change 
will  not  be  visible  to-morrow  or  next 
year;  the  suffrage  has  come  for  good 
and  all,  and  will  work  its  subtle  but 
all-pervasive  way  during  century 
after  century. 


What  Are  Americans? 

TN  the  August  Atlantic  Mr.  William 
•*-  S.  Rossiter  asks  very  pertinently, 
What  are  Americans?  To  his  ques- 
tion he  returns  a  carefully  reasoned 
answer  which  is  illuminated  by 
many  striking  illustrations,  and 
which,  cleared  of  the  necessarily  elab- 
orate statistical  structure,  amounts  to 
this:  Of  the  eighty-two  million 
whites  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
1910,  natives  of  native  parentage 
numbered  forty-nine  and  a  half  mil- 
lion, natives  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  somewhat  under  nineteen 
million,  and  foreign  born  something 
less  than  thirteen  and  a  half  million. 
Of  the  thirty-two  and  a  half  million 
foreign  born,  or  of  foreign  and  mixed 
parentage,  over  five  million  are  of 
British  origin  (English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  or  English  Canadian).  Resi- 
dents born  in  Ireland  or  having  one 
or  both  parents  born  in  Ireland  num- 
ber four  and  a  half  million ;  the  Ger- 
man element  is  less  than  eight  and  a 
half  million.  This  leaves  14,600,000 
as  the  quota  in  1910  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  which  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy,  Russia,  and 
Scandinavia  have  each  contributed 
about  the  same  amount,  between  two 
and  three  millions,  France  and 
French  Canada  a  little  over  a  million. 
Negroes  numbered  under  ten  million, 
and  Indians  and  Orientals  under  a 
half  million. 

Even  with  a  third  of  its  inhabi- 
tants consisting  of  foreign  born  or 
their  children,  America  is  far  from 
the  mongrel  nation  of  immigrants 
which  it  is  sometimes  imagined  to  be. 
The  original  British  stock  of  the 
country,  with  its  natural  increase,  re- 
inforced by  the  offspring  of  later 
British  arrivals,  besides  a  few  from 
other  countries  who,  having  come  be- 
fore 1860,  may  be  regarded  as  thor- 
oughly assimilated,  amounted  in  1910 
to  over  forty-four  million.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  Irish  element  a  modest 
ten  per  cent,  for  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants, in  all  essentials  a  part  of  the 
British  stock,  we  have  a  total  for 
1910  of  nearly  fifty  millions.  The  last 
decade,  Mr.  Rossiter  estimates,  must 
have  furnished  at  least  five  million 
increase  in  this  number. 


This  is  Mr.  Rossiter's  answer  to 
the  question,  What  are  Americans? 

Primarily  they  are  a  mighty  company  of 
nearly  fifty-five  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  of  British  ancestry,  including  the 
descendants  in  the  second  or  later  generations 
of  Irish,  Germans,  or  other  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  sixty  years  ago  or  earlier, 
and  including  also  later  Anglo-Saxon  arrivals  , 
and  their  children,  welded  into  one  vast  and 
surprisingly  homogeneous  element. 

It  seems  to  be  a  good  answer,  not 
only  to  European  misapprehension  of 
the  facts  and  apprehension  of  their 
possible  bearings,  but  to  some  senti- 
mental people  in  this  country  who, 
with  their  eyes  on  a  few  industrial 
cities  of  the  Northeastern  quarter  of 
the  country,  see  in  the  most  recent 
immigrant  from  Slavic  Europe  the 
typical  American.  Perhaps  such  im- 
migrants are  better  than  the  typical 
American,  perhaps  they  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  America,  but 
only  a  perverted  sentimentality  could 
suppose  that  they  are  as  yet  Ameri- 
cans at  all.  For  it  is  not  only  with 
the  fifty-five  million  that  they  must 
come  to  an  understanding ;  there  are 
many  millions  more  which  a  rigid 
statistic  classifies  as  foreign  born  but 
whose  hearts  are  native  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  choice,  and  perhaps  the 
more  instantly  reflective  of  what  is 
best  in  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
their  choice. 

A  country  so  peopled,  the  largest 
single  English-speaking  community 
in  the  world,  can  be  counted  on  to 
look  very  narrowly  at  plausible  sug- 
gestions to  scrap  a  great  tradition 
of  government,  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  heir ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  allow 
itself  to  be  brought  into  antagonism 
with  other  heirs  of  the  same  great 
tradition  by  meddling  with  a  delicate 
problem  for  which  it  has  not  itself 
any  workable  solution  to  offer.  Slow- 
working  in  its  mind,  and  in  its  insti- 
tutions which  express  its  mind,  it 
has  at  any  rate  the  virtues  of  its 
faults.  The  minorities  are  sometimes 
noisy  and  the  majority  is  perhaps 
sometimes  too  long  either  good- 
naturedly  or  timidly  tolerant.  But 
how  pitifully  small,  how  absurdly 
unrepresentative  these  minorities  are, 
a  study  of  Mr.  Rossiter's  figures 
makes  plain.  How  sound  is  the  rea; 
heart  of  America  may  with  good  hop* 
be  left  to  time  to  reveal. 
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The  Human  Side  of 
Industrial  Management 

rpHE  National  Association  of  Cor- 
•*■  poration  Schools,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Training,  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  is  about  to  launch  a 
new  educational  movement  which 
may  lead  to  notable  results  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  There  are,  unques- 
tionably, serious  gaps  in  our  new  and 
badly  articulated  system  of  industrial 
and  commercial  education.  Engineer- 
ing schools  give  an  excellent  train- 
ing on  the  mechanical  side  of  indus- 
try; schools  of  commerce  of  various 
grades  and  types  do  good  work  in 
economics,  accounting,  banking,  sta- 
tistics and  the  like;  engineers  and 
business  managers  have  together 
worked  out  ingenious  and  effective 
ways  of  promoting  efficiency  of  labor. 
But  neither  the  schools  with  their 
science  nor  the  business  men  with 
their  practical  experience  have  been 
able  to  solve  the  labor  problem;  and 
when  they  indulge  in  mutual  recrimi- 
nations on  this  score  it  is  a  case  of 
the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

The  industrial  machine  does  not 
run  as  it  should.  Natural  resources 
we  have  in  great  profusion ;  mechani- 
cal appliances  of  marvelous  ingenu- 
ity; men,  too,  of  whose  strength  and 
capacity  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud;  organization  and  manage- 
ment have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection;  but  with  all  this 
excellence  of  whole  and  part,  there  is 
friction,  and  rasping,  and  murmur- 
ing, and  stoppage,  and  breakdown, 
and  insufficient  quantity  of  output, 
and  inferior  quality,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory distribution;  and  sometimes  it 
looks  as  though  the  whole  machine, 
with  the  millions  of  people  whom  it 
maintains,  becoming  unmanageable, 
were  headed  for  disaster  and  collapse. 
Obviously,  it  is  the  human  and  not 
the  material  parts  that  make  the  trou- 
ble. Machines  and  horses  do  not  com- 
plain, so  long  as  they  are  treated  as 
machines  and  horses  should  be 
treated ;  but  it  is  people  that  are  dis- 
contented and  rebellious,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  still  too  many  in- 


stances in  which  they  are  treated  as 
machines  or  as  beasts  of  burden.  Of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  discontent 
and  strife  is  found  wherever  people 
meet,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  at  work 
or  play,  in  school  or  society,  factory 
or  family,  church  or  state.  It  is  writ- 
ten that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness murmured  against  Moses,  and 
that  they  did  not  cease  to  murmur 
when  they  entered  the  promised  land. 

However  that  may  be,  the  menacing 
character  of  the  present  discontent 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  There 
is  therefore  urgent  need  for  men 
and  measures  fit  to  deal  with  the  hu- 
man factor  in  production  in  order  to 
maximize  the  output  and  minimize 
discontent,  and  this  is  the  two-fold 
problem  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Training  will  set 
itself  to  solve.  With  its  headquarters 
at  some  great  industrial  centre,  and 
with  large  funds  at  its  command,  it 
will  unify  and  amplify  the  work  of 
research  hitherto  carried  on'  by  the 
committees  of  the  Association  and  the 
various  corporations;  and,  with  a 
competent  staff  of  teachers  and  inves- 
tigators, it  will  be  an  industrial  uni- 
versity, to  which  men  and  women  will 
go  to  complete  their  schooling  and  to 
fit  themselves  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  business  world,  espe- 
cially as  personnel  and  employment 
managers. 

It  is  a  sort  of  West  Point,  then, 
that  the  corporations,  are  going  to 
create — an  institution  that  shall  train 
officers  for  the  industrial  army  as 
they  have  never  been  trained  before. 
Doubtless  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  for  the  need  of  leadership 
is  urgent  and  immediate.  An  army 
without  officers  is  an  undisciplined 
mob;  under  the  command  of  marti- 
nets it  is  efficient,  perhaps,  but  mu- 
tinous ;  under  the  right  kind  of  lead- 
ers, other  things  being  satisfactory, 
its  morale  is  good,  it  fights  well  and 
wins  battles.  But  where  can  the  ideal 
employment  manager  be  found,  and 
who  is  the  real  leader  of  men?  Not 
the  ordinary  efficiency  engineer, 
whose  Bible  is  the  cost-sheet  and 
whose  God  is  the  stop-watch.  Not  the 
typical  office-manager,  with  a  brain 
like  a  filing-case  and  a  soul  like  a  flat- 
top desk.     Nor  is  he  exactly  of  the 


salesman  type,  nor  like  the  cold,  cal- 
culating buyer,  though  he  must  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  both.  He  is 
something  like  a  politician  or  a  labor- 
leader,  perhaps,  though  more  truth- 
ful and  courageous,  and  more  of  a 
sportsman  and  lover  of  fair  play.  So 
many,  indeed,  are  the  qualities  that 
make  up  an  ideal  personnel  and  em- 
ployment manager,  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  fortunate  if  it  can  find 
and  train  a  few  of  these  rare  birds 
every  year.  In  the  search  for  the 
ideal,  however,  it  is  likely  that  the 
desirable  qualities  will  be  cultivated. 
All  this,  of  course,  will  be  displeas- 
ing to  Socialists  and  other  opponents 
of  the  present  economic  order,  who 
look  every  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
especially  when  coming  from  the 
great  corporations  who  are  backing 
the  new  movement — Armour  &  Com- 
pany, the  Bell  Telephone  Company,, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  Good- 
year Rubber  Company,  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  and  about  150 
others.  Socialists  fear  and  hate  this 
sort  of  thing,  as  they  fear  and  hate 
industrial  insurance,  profit-sharing, 
bonus  systems,  employees'  represen- 
tation, welfare  work,  and  everything 
else  that  tends  to  bring  employers 
and  employees  closer  together,  to 
mitigate  the  class  struggle,  and  to 
postpone  or  prevent  the  industrial 
revolution.  By  the  same  token  those 
who  believe  that  capitalism,  though 
far  from  perfect,  is  measurably  per- 
fectible, will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Garyism  is  not  the  last  word  in  indus- 
trial relations,  and  that  some  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are 
determined  to  effect  an  entente  cor- 
diale  between  capital  and  labor. 
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What  the  World  is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  World  for  the  seven  days 
ending  August  22.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND : 
There  is  a  new  face  of  things  in  Poland. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  explain  the  change 
in  strategy  by  the  one  word:  Weygand. 
It   is   quite    impossible   to    explain   the 
complete  reverse  of  morale.    It  is  one  of 
those  psychological  mysteries  in  which 
war  abounds;   but  chiefly  the  wars   in 
which  Slavs  are  engaged.     We  will  not 
attempt  to  expound  the  strategy  of  that 
able  pupil  of  Foch,  General  Weygand; 
though  the  theme  is  almost  irresistible. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  weakened  the 
Lemberg  front  and  suddenly  struck  north, 
east,  and  northeast;  that  the  Danzig  cor- 
ridor is  cleared;  that  everywhere  north 
of  Kholm  the  Reds  appear  to  be  in  flight; 
that   some   35,000    Red   prisoners   have 
already  been  taken ;  and  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  Red  troops  north  of  Kholm  are 
threatened  with  capture  or  the  necessity 
of  flight  into  East  Prussia  and  intern- 
ment there.    It  is  even  reported  that  the 
redoubtable  Budenny,  whose  advance  de- 
tachments were  almost  in  Lemberg,  has 
had  a  severe  check  and  is  in  retreat.    In 
view  of  the  sudden  mysterious  changes 
so  common  in  these  wars  (of  which  the 
Petrograd    campaign,    the    Denikin    de- 
bacle, and  the  career  of  Kolchak  furnish 
vivid  examples),  it  is  as  well  to  be  reti- 
cent and  make  no  forecast.    As  for  the 
Minsk   negotiations,    the    Russians    are 
hoist  with  their  own  petard.     Delayed 
by  the  Russians,  the  negotiations  have 
been  protracted  by  the  Poles,  who  are 
now  holding  out  for  terms  which  even 
the  French  can  approve.     The  field  of 
speculation  is  as  wide  as  ever.  The  Reds 
have  or  have  not  a  "come-back";  their 
much  lauded  strategy  will  or  will  not  be 
completely  discredited  in  the  sequel.  The 
Poles  are  or  are  not  effectively  chastened 
by  recent  experiences,  so  that  they  will 
or  will  not  make  impossible  demands  at 
Minsk.     The  Reds  are  or  are  not  now 
willing  to  withdraw  the  most  offensive 
of  the  Kamenev  terms;  to  wit,  Polish 
disarmament  and  concession  of  control 
of  a  railroad  through  Poland  to  Ger- 
many.   The  Poles  will  or  will  not,  assum- 
ing they  are  not  sooner  headed,  press 
beyond    their    ethnographic     frontiers. 
The  world  is  just  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  Wrangel,   upon  whom   the 
hopes  of  the  Russian  Moderates  are  or 
are  not  centred.    Apparently  he  is  mak- 
ing great  headway,  has  swept  Taurida 
clear,    and   has    had    very    considerable 
recent  accessions  to  his  strength,  though 
we  doubt  the  reported  total  of  150,000. 
If  the  report  that  the  Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
and    Astrakhan    Cossacks    have    placed 
their  forces  under  his  direction  without 
any  of  their  famous   "mental   reserva- 


tions," is  correct,  the  fact  is  of  the  first 
importance. 

GERMANY:  France  urges  her 
charge  that,  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  Poland,  the  German  Government  had 
consummated  a  secret  commercial  and 
political  agreement  with  Moscow  or  was 
at  the  point  to  do  so.  Successful  opera- 
tion of  such  an  agreement  presupposes  a 
Red  frontier  marching  with  Germany  or 
at  the  least  complete  control  by  Moscow 
of  a  railroad  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Germany.  Such  hopes  have  fled  like 
Eurydice's  shade.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  plans  of  Communists  or  Mili- 
tarists, or  both,  in  Germany  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Reds,  should  Poland  be 
debellated  and  bolshevized,  such  plans 
may  be  considered  as  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Bolshevist  reverses.  And 
indeed,  even  when  the  Reds  were  in  the 
full  tide  of  success,  when  they  were  in  the 
Danzig  corridor,  and  within  ten  miles  of 
Warsaw,  there  was  little  overt  action  in 
Germany  that  smacked  of  Bolshevism. 
Perhaps  the  East  Prussians,  who  natur- 
ally most  hate  the  Allies  and  are  most 
exposed  to  Bolshevik  propaganda,  got 
munitions  and  food  over  to  the  Reds. 
Trains  carrying  Allied  supplies  were 
doubtless  sidetracked.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Germany,  whether  through  fear  or 
through  decency  or  for  whatever  reason, 
did  not  seize  the  opportunity. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  SERBIA, 
AND  RUMANIA :  These  countries  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  "Little  Entente" 
for  mutual  protection  against  Russia  or 
other  enemies.  They  desire  settlement 
of  the  Italo-Serbian  Adriatic  question; 
and  presumably  propose  to  bring  com- 
mon pressure  to  bear  to  that  end. 

ALBANIA:'  The  Serbs  and  Alban- 
ians are  still  fighting  in  the  Scutari  and 
Kosovo  regions.  To  which  side  the  ad- 
vantage inclines,  is  not  clear. 

NEAR  EAST :  A  manifesto  recently 
issued  from  Headquarters  of  the  Third 
Internationale  at  Moscow,  inviting  the 
"peasants  and  workers"  of  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey  to  send  delegates  to 
a  conference  at  Baku  on  August  15  to 
concert  action  against  "capitalist  rule." 
It  appears  that  the  capitalist  "exploiters" 
and  not  the  Turks  are  responsible  for  the 
woes  of  the  Armenians,  among  whom 
disaffection  has  been  fomented  in  order 
that  the  Turks  might  be  blamed  for  the 
blood  flowing  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sary measures  of  pacification,  and  so 
concessions  might  be  wrung  from  the 
Sultan.  It  should  be  plain  enough  that 
the  Armenians  have  been  "exploited" 
and  abandoned.  The  Mesopotamians, 
Arabians,  and  Syrians  have  been  prom- 
ised independence  by  the  English  and 
French,  and  find  themselves  in  fact 
slaves,   victims  of   "exploitation."     The 


Persians  have  been  sold  by  the  base 
Teheran  Government  to  the  British,  and 
are  likewise  slaves.  It  is  a  masterful 
piece  of  propaganda.  Presumably  by  this 
writing  the  delegates  have  concocted  the  j 
necessary  measures  for  cooperation  with 
the  proletariat  of  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  definite  pact  has 
been  made  between  the  Government  of  I 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  that  of  Moscow. 
It  seems  that  Bolshevism  and  Islamism 
blend  beautifully.  Moscow  recognizes 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  run  on  the 
Soviet  model.  One  would  like  to  know 
the  precise  details  of  this  pact.  One 
should  not  discount  the  possibilities  of 
colossal  mischief  in  the  cooperation  of 
Moscow  and  Islam.  Such  cooperation 
has  been  declared  impossible  by  pundits. 
But  one  now  swallows  camels  more  easily 
than  one  did  gnats  a  few  years  ago. 

The  situation  in  Transcaucasia  is  more 
clouded  than  usual;  which  is  saying 
much.  Caucasus  Armenia  is  reported  to 
have  been  forced  into  some  kind  of  treaty 
with  Moscow.  At  any  rate  we  hear  of 
Red  troops  crossing  territory  which  once 
pertained  to  Caucasus  Armenia  into 
northeast  Erzerum  to  join  the  National- 
ist forces. 

CHINA:  A  report  from  Peking, 
dated  August  11,  announces  the  person- 
nel of  the  new  Chinese  Cabinet  (8  port- 
folios). The  portfolios  of  Communica- 
tions and  Finance  go  to  the  "Old  Cabinet 
Group."  "Old  Cabinet  Group"  would 
seem  to  mean  Anfuites.  Of  all  the  port- 
folios that  of  Communications  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  political  situation  in  China  has  not 
been  at  all  changed  for  the  better. 

JAPAN :  There  is  a  newspaper  ru- 
mor that  Japan  is  going  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  northern  Sakhalin.  A  not- 
able report  from  Peking  (August  19) 
states  that  some  20,000  Semenov  troops 
are  at  Dauriya  in  Transbaikalia,  close  to 
the  Manchurian  frontier;  their  retreat 
thither  being  due  to  withdrawal  of  Japa- 
nese troops  from  China.  The  Chinese 
propose  to  disarm  the  Semenov  heroes 
should  they  cross  into  Manchuria. 

MEXICO:  The  recent  elections  for 
Senators  and  Congressmen  favored  the 
adherents  of  Obregon.  The  signs  point 
to  a  Presidential  election  in  September; 
and  to  the  success  of  Obregon.  The 
affair  of  Governor  Cantu  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia is  ended.  Cantu  has  agreed  to 
surrender  his  office.  The  calm  in  Mexico 
seems  a  little  foreboding. 

MOROCCO :  The  bandit  Raisuli,  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  our  links  with 
that  dim  past  before  the  Great  War,  is 
still  at  large  in  Morocco,  making  life 
hideous  for  the  Spanish  detachments  in 
the  ancient  way. 
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The  Status  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Soviet  Russia 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  ONE 


CONCERNING  the  status  of  trade 
unionism  in  Bolshevist  Russia  the 
most  violently  contradictory  accounts 
have  been  made  by  witnesses  of  acknowl- 
edged —  and  equal  —  trustworthiness. 
From  a  Russian  trade  unionist  of  long 
standing,  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  and  who  supported  them 
for  a  long  time,  I  have  received  a  letter 
in  which  the  sweeping  assertion  is  made 
that  "trade  unionism  no  longer  exists 
in  Soviet  Russia.  The  unions  have  been 
suppressed,  in  most  cases,  their  strike 
relief  funds  sequestrated;  in  other  cases 
they  have  been  merged  into  the  State 
power,  as  parts  of  the  oppressive  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  effectually  destroyed." 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable members  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  Mission  which  recently  visited 
Soviet  Russia  reported  that  the  Russian 
trade  unions  are  flourishing,  and  more 
powerful  than  those  of  other  countries. 

Similar  testimony  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish labor  leader  is  given  by  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  radical  labor  leaders 
of  France,  M.  Cachin,  who  has  likewise 
been  on  a  visit  of  "official  inspection  and 
investigation"  to  Sovdepia.  M.  Cachin 
adds  this  lyrical  note: 

"Nous  sommes  ici  .  .  .  dans  un 
pays  qui  vit  sans  bourgeoisie,  sans  ex- 
ploitation capitaliste.  La  classe  des 
travailleurs  y  est  maitresse  unique  de 
tous  les  pouvoirs  economique,  politique, 
administratif,  municipal,  judiciaire.  De 
nouvelles  formes  de  vie  sociale  s'elabo- 
rent  sous  nos  yeux." 

Where  two  accounts  of  the  same  mat- 
ter are  so  absolutely  contradictory  and 
irreconcilable,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  at  least  one  of  the  reporters  has 
lied,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  report  which  agrees 
most  closely  with  our  own  preconcep- 
tions and  to  reject  the  other  as  untrue. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is 
far  safer  to  conclude  that  the  report 
that  trade  unions  are  not  permitted  to 
exist  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  report 
that  trade  unions  are  more  powerful 
there  than  in  any  other  country  are 
both  true.  If  at  first  this  paradox 
seems  puzzling,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  easier  to  accept  and  un- 
derstand than  the  more  obvious  conclu- 
sions. Too  many  witnesses  of  excellent 
character  and  repute  have  testified  to  the 
accuracy  of  both  accounts  to  make  it 
easy  to  raise  the  issue  of  veracity. 

It  is  easier  to  explain  the  paradox. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  working- 
class  organ^ations  bearing  the  well- 
known   name,    "trade   unions,"    exist   in 


Soviet  Russia,  and  that  they  have  been 
elevated  to  a  place  not  hitherto  occupied 
by  trade  unions  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  these 
organizations  are  so  essentially  different 
from  the  trade  unions  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  having  aims  and  functions 
so  entirely  dissimilar,  that  they  can  not 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
generic  order.  Perhaps  a  simple  illus- 
tration will  make  the  point  clear:  If  I 
should  write  to  English  friends  that  I 
greatly  enjoy  the  saucy  robins  in  my 
garden  here  in  Vermont,  and  my  neigh- 
bor should  write  to  the  same  friends 
complaining,  or  explaining,  that  we  have 
no  robins  here  in  Vermont,  the  apparent 
contradiction  would  be  very  definite,  and, 
I  make  no  doubt,  quite  baffling  to  the 
recipients  of  the  letters.  Yet  both  letters 
would  be  equally  truthful  accounts  of  a 
simple  fact.  The  bold  pilferers  of  our 
cherries  known  to  us  here  in  New  Eng- 
land as  robins  are  really  thrushes  and 
quite  unlike  the  cheerful  and  perky  little 
members  of  the  oriole  family  known  as 
robins  in  Old  England.  There  are  trade 
unions  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  they  are 
quite  unlike  the  organizations  to  which 
that  name  is  applied  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  Bolshevist 
propagandists  is  the  redoubtable  Zinoviev, 
member  of  the  Central  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, President  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  Internationale,  and  also  of 
the  Petrograd  section  of  the  Russian 
Communist  (Bolshevist)  Party.  Here, 
surely,  is  the  very  quintessence  of  au- 
thoritative doctrine.  On  February  29, 
1920,  Pravda,  official  organ  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party,  published  a  long 
report  from  the  pen  of  this  close-to-All- 
Highest  authority,  entitled  Economic  Or- 
ganizing and  Propagandist  Tasks  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Industrial 
Unions,  from  which  we  can  clearly 
enough  see  that,  among  other  things, 
the  term  "trade  union"  is  applied  in 
Soviet  Russia,  and  especially  in  its  lit- 
erature, to  a  type  of  organization  un- 
known to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
type  of  organization  known  to  us  as 
trade  unionism  has  practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  ceased  to  exist. 

Zinoviev  begins  by  defining  a  "trade 
union."  He  declares  that  "Bolshevism 
has  never  agreed  with  the  formula  of 
the  Second  Internationale  defining  the 
trade  union  as  'a  permanent  union  of 
hired  labor  of  a  certain  occupation  in 
order  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  to  fight  against  their  aggravation 
under   the   capitalistic   system.' "      This 


definition,  which  was  formulated  by 
Adolf  Braun,  has  been  accepted  by  Karl 
Legien,  the  Socialist  head  of  the  Ger- 
man trade-union  movement,  and  was 
equally  accepted  by  the  late  August 
Bebel,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Bol- 
sheviki. Zinoviev  tells  us  that  "as  early 
as  1913,  Bolshevism,  in  its  polemics 
against  the  Mensheviki,"  formulated  its 
own  definition  as  follows: 

"The  trade  union  is  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  workmen  of  a  certain 
branch  of  industry  (and  not  only  of  a 
certain  occupation)  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  economic  strug- 
gle of  labor,  and  to  participate,  together 
with  the  political  party  of  the  prole- 
tariat, in  the  emancipating  struggle  of 
the  working  class  for  the  abolition  of 
hired  serfdom  and  for  the  conquest  of 
Socialism." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  as  formulated  in  1913,  Bolshevism 
stood  for  "industrial  unionism"  as 
against  "craft  unionism" — not  neces- 
sarily the  "One  Big  Union"  idea  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  but  at  least  the  organization 
of  workers  by  industries  and  not  by 
craft  occupational  groups.  It  is  quite 
clear,  also,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  all  Syndicalists,  including  the  I.  W. 
W. — that  of  the  exclusive  use  of  "direct 
action"  through  the  unions,  the  idea  of 
joint  action  by  the  unions  and  the  politi- 
cal party  of  the  workers.  I  suppose  that 
this  is  the  general  position  of  most 
Marxian  Socialists  throughout  the  world. 

Zinoviev  tells  us,  however,  that  "it  is 
now  necessary  to  develop  this  formula." 
It  is  no  longer  adequate.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  conclusion  are  easily  com- 
prehensible: Very  considerable  changes 
have  occurred,  especially  in  Russia. 
"The  power  has  passed  over  to  the  work- 
ing class.  The  bourgeoisie  has  been  ex- 
propriated." Quite  naturally,  there- 
fore, "the  tasks  of  the  trade  unions  in 
Russia  have  been  considerably  altered." 
Accordingly,  at  the  first  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Trade  Unions,  in  1918,  some  two 
months  after  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat, 
a  resolution  was  passed  declaring: 

"The  October  Revolution,  which  trans- 
mitted the  power  to  the  working  class 
and  the  poorest  peasantry,  has  created 
quite  new  conditions  for  the  activity  of 
all  labor  organizations  generally,  and 
also  for  the  trade  unions." 

What  those  new  conditions  are  Zino- 
viev briefly  explains.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  passing  away  of  private  capi- 
talism— in  theory  at  any  rate — the  need 
for  trade  unions  to  defend  labor  against 
exploiting  capital  ceases  to  exist.  Strikes 
become  anachronistic  and  strike  funds 
equally  so.  "The  trade  unions  ...  do 
not  have  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
defenders  of  the  workers  when  selling 
their  labor."  There  are  no  more  capi- 
talists in  the  old  sense.  The  struggle 
against  the  exploitation  of  the  workers 
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by  middle  and  small  employers  and  con- 
tractors is  now  being  carried  on  "by  the 
■whole  Soviet  State  machinery."  And  so 
the  unions  have  now  "no  necessity  to 
accumulate  strike  funds,  to  organize 
strikes,  etc." 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
function  of  the  trade  union  in  Russia 
to-day?  Zinoviev  answers  the  question 
for  us:  A  trade  union  now  automati- 
cally includes  all  workers  in  a  certain 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  reconstruction  of  society  upon 
communistic  principles,  and  works  in  con- 
junction with,  but  in  complete  subordina- 
tion to,  the  Communist  Party,  which 
latter  is  the  directing  power  of  the  Soviet 
State.  It  has  to  devote  itself,  through 
the  State  agencies,  such  as  the  Councils 
of  National  Economy,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  production.  It  has  to  compile 
statistics  concerning  the  distribution 
of  labor.  It  has  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing the  distribution  and  exchange 
of  goods  between  towns  and  villages. 
It  has  to  aid  in  enforcing  labor  conscrip- 
tion and  to  support  the  Red  Army,  by  re- 
cruiting and  otherwise.  "The  industrial 
unions,  being  practically  communistic 
schools  for  large  numbers  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  semi-proletariat,  are  becom- 
ing one  of  the  organs  of  the  proletarian 
State  machinery,  while  being  subjected 
to  the  Soviets,  as  the  present  historical 
form  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship." 
So  much  importance  does  Zinoviev  attach 
to  the  basing  of  unions  upon  industrial 
groups  as  opposed  to  craft  groups,  that 
he  declares  "it  is  radically  necessary 
to  change  the  name  of  the  trade  unions 
and  to  call  them  industrial  unions." 

When  we  read  that  in  Soviet  Russia 
trade  unions  have  been  merged  into  the 
State  machinery,  just  exactly  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  that?  At  the  Con- 
gress of  the  trade  unions  of  all  Russia, 
held  in  January,  1918,  and  already  re- 
ferred to,  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring the  necessity  of  "transforming 
the  trade  unions  into  organs  of  the  So- 
cialist State,"  making  membership  there- 
in compulsory  (by  law)  for  all  persons 
employed  in  various  branches  of  pro- 
duction, each  branch  of  production  hav- 
ing its  own  union.  The  changes  in  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  trade 
union  then  forecasted  have  been  real- 
ized, says  Zinoviev: 

"This  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  has  proved  true.  The  trade 
unions  are  taking  up  successively,  one 
by  one,  the  tasks  or  duties  of  State  or- 
gans. When  trade  unions  are  mobilizing 
their  members,  when  they  are  fastening 
workmen  to  a  certain  town,  when  they 
are  sending  labor  forces  from  one  point 
of  Russia  to  another,  when  they  are  ex- 
pressing their  decisive  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  tariffs,  etc. — when  they  are  de- 
cisively influencing  the  action  of  the 
Sovnarchos    (Councils  of  Nation  Econ- 


omy) they  are  speaking  and  acting  as 
organs  of  State  power." 

It  is  about  as  obvious  as  anything  well 
could  be  that  the  organization  here  indi- 
cated bears  very  little  relation  or  likeness 
to  trade  unionism  as  we  understand  that 
term.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  a  case  of  voluntary  and  autono- 
mous organizations  of  workers,  acting  as 
agents  of  the  State,  but  altogether  out- 
side it,  and  performing  certain  valuable 
and  highly  specialized  economic  func- 
tions— a  cooperative  relation  between  the 
State  and  the  workers  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cole  and  other  British 
advocates  of  Guild  Socialism.  We  have, 
instead,  a  compulsory  enrollment  of  all 
workers  in  their  respective  branches  of 
industry  in  organizations  which  are  part 
of  an  immense  bureaucratic  machine. 
These  organizations  do  not  have  as  their 
special  function  and  right  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  workers  against 
their  employer,  the  State,  but  always 
and  above  all  the  furtherance  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  itself.  They  are 
agencies  through  which  some  of  the  most 
drastic  police  powers  of  the  Soviet  are 
exercised.  Not  only  in  theory,  as  out- 
lined by  Zinoviev,  but  in  common  prac- 
tice, they  mobilize  military  units  for  the 
Red  Army  under  conscription,  and  act 
as  the  primary  authority  for  enforcing 
the  most  oppressive  system  of  labor  con- 
scription ever  devised.  In  practice,  no 
less  than  in  theory,  "they  are  fastening 
workmen  to  a  certain  town,"  a  reintro- 
duction  into  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion of  the  old  feudal  principle  of  ad- 
scription.  They  are  "sending  labor  forces 
from  one  point  of  Russia  to  another," 
which  is  a  police  power  of  the  most  dras- 
tic kind.  As  the  robins  of  Vermont  are 
not  robins,  but  thrushes,  so  the  trade 
unions  of  Sovdepia  are  not  trade  unions, 
but  police  agencies  and  economic  bu- 
reaus of  the  Soviet  State. 

To  be  employed  in  an  organized  indus- 
try is  synonymous  with  being  a  member 
of  the  union  of  that  industry.  To  be  de- 
nied membership  in  the  union,  therefore, 
is  to  be  denied  the  right  to  be  employed. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact  we  have  to  con- 
template the  action  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ity— directed  by  the  Communist  Party — 
in  refusing  membership  to  any  save 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
avowed  sympathizers  with  that  party — 
in  some  of  the  most  important  unions 
in  the  country.  Keeling  and  other  wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  whole  unions 
have  been  dissolved  by  Soviet  decree  and 
reorganized  upon  the  basis  that  no  per- 
son could  be  admitted  to  membership  who 
did  not  sign  a  declaration  solemnly 
pledging  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Political  opin- 
ions, therefore,  act  as  a  bar  to  employ- 
ment at  one's  occupation.  How  easily 
the  "trade  unions"  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
thus  manipulated,  and  the  degree  of  their 


subservience,  can  be  shown  by  a  single 
example:  When  the  British  Labor  Party 
delegates  visited  the  Moscow  Printers' 
Union,  the  leaders  of  the  union  made 
speeches  in  which  the  British  visitors 
were  told  some  of  the  bitter  truth  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  regime.  One  of  the 
speakers,  Kephali,  said:  "All  free  and 
independent  organizations  have  been 
scattered ;  class  labor  organizations  exist 
no  more,  because  they  (the  Communists) 
have  succeeded,  by  means  of  an  incredible 
system  of  packing  elections,  threats,  vio- 
lence, and  terror — means  which  are  re- 
garded as  shameful  by  Socialists  of  all 
countries — in  packing  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Trades  Unions,  which 
cheered  when  Lenin  said :  'The  dictator- 
ship of  one  man  must  be  established.' " 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  Petro- 
gradskaya  Pravda  demanding  in  its  is- 
sue of  June  15  the  dissolution  of  this 
very  intractable  union:  "The  Yellow 
Moscow  Printers'  Union  must  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  gang  of  traitors  must  be 
committed  for  trial  by  a  revolutionary 
court."  And  in  its  issue  of  June  24  the 
same  paper  gloatingly  informs  its  read- 
ers that  "an  end  has  been  put  to  the 
Moscow  'Yellows'."  The  union  had  been 
dissolved.  "The  White  Guards'  nest  has 
been  liquidated.  They  considered  that 
they  had  no  duty  towards  the  Soviet 
power.  Not  only  that,  but  they  told  tales 
about  us  abroad." 

Like  the  Soviet  State  power  itself,  the 
unions  are  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
Communist  Party.  They  are,  in  fact,  its 
tools.  The  hegemony  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  established  over  everything. 
Zinoviev  discusses  this  in  these  terms: 

"In  order  to  conceive  the  mutual  re- 
lations between  the  unions  and  the  pro- 
letarian party,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  in  present-day  Russia  the 
Soviets  are  still  more  mass  organiza- 
tions than  the  trade  unions,  and  their 
functions  are  interlacing  with  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  trade  unions." 

The  Eighth  Conference  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  has  given  the 
following  definition: 

"  'The  Soviets  are  the  State  (Govern- 
ment) organizations  of  the  working  class 
and  of  the  poorest  peasantry,  which  are 
carrying  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat during  the  interval  until  the 
State  has  died  out.  .  .  .  The  Commu- 
nist Party  is  the  organization  which  joins 
in  its  ranks  only  the  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry, 
that  is,  that  part  of  these  classes  which 
is  consciously  aiming  at  realization  of 
the  Communist  programme.  The  Com- 
munist Party  has  set  before  it  the  task 
of  attaining  the  decisive  influence  and 
full  leadership  in  all  labor  organizations, 
namely,  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  rural 
commissions,  etc." 

Zinoviev  next  proceeds  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  why  the>  trade  unions 
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must  be  subordinate  to  the  Communist 
Party.  He  first  directs  attention  to  the 
theory  of  equal  rights  upon  which  the  old 
Socialist  parties  affiliated  to  the  Second 
Internationale  based  their  tactics.  That 
theory  is  that  the  political  party  of  the 
proletariat — the  Socialist  party — and  the 
trade  unions  are  working-class  organiza- 
tions with  special  functions,  but  of  equal 
value  and  possessing  equal  rights.  Con- 
sequently, upon  all  important  matters 
there  must  be  mutual  agreement  between 
the  two.  This  theory,  he  says,  the  Com- 
munists positively  reject.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  accept  the  theory  of  equal 
rights.  The  party  must  be  supreme  and 
the  unions  subordinated  to  it,  for  the 
party  naturally  represents  "the  brains  of 
the  working  class."  (I  seem  to  have  en- 
countered this  idea  here  in  America!) 
The  meaning  of  the  following  pompous 
paragraph  will  not  escape  the  reader: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  Commu- 
nism, this  opinion  (i.e.,  equal  rights  of 
the  unions  and  the  party)  can  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  true.  The  adherents  of  revo- 
lutionary Marxism  have  always  declined 
this  view.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
revolutionary  Marxism,  the  party  repre- 
sents the  highest  synthesis  of  all  parts 
in  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  for 
its  liberation  from  capitalistic  serfdom. 
The  Communist  Party  is  connecting  the 
political  struggle  indissolubly  with  the 
economic;  it  is  guiding  and  directing 
both  the  economic  and  the  political  strug- 
gle. The  party  is  the  vanguard  of  the 
whole  proletariat.  The  party  is,  by  the 
theory  of  Communism,  lighting  all  the 
windings  of  the  way.  The  party  is  rep- 
resenting the  brains  of  the  working  class. 
Therefore,  the  work  which  the  trade 
unions  are  performing  forms  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  Communist 
Party.  There  can  be  no  more  talk  of 
any  concessions  to  the  theory  of  equal 
rights  in  the  present  period  of  dictator- 
ship. The  slightest  deviation  in  this 
direction  must  be  strongly  and  relent- 
lessly opposed  by  the  party." 

Was  it  naivete  or  subtility  that  caused 
Zinoviev  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  ob- 
servation: "The  contemporary  trade 
unions  are  not  formally  subjected  to  the 
Communist  Party"?  What,  indeed, 
would  be  the  necessity  of  a  "formal"  de- 
cree subjecting  the  unions  to  the  Com- 
munist Party?  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Soviet 
State  machinery,  which  they  have  again 
and  again  declared  must  be  subjected  to 
the  party,  the  organizations  which  are 
called  trade  unions  in  Soviet  Russia, 
though  they  are  unlike  and  unrelated  to 
the  organizations  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  confine  that  name,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  hegemony  of  the  Communist 
Party.  And  that,  in  turn,  is  controlled 
— soul  and  body  and  breeches — by  six 
men. 

John  Spargo 


Complexities  of  the  Irish  Problem 


SIX  years  ago  from  yesterday  I  assisted 
at  the  House  of  Commons  debate 
which  virtually  announced  Britain's 
entry  into  the  war;  and  I  saw  the  amaz- 
ing effect  produced  by  Redmond's  speech 
promising  the  support  of  Ireland.  A 
few  weeks  later  Ireland  became  by  stat- 
ute endowed  with  self-government — six 
years  ago  next  month.  On  the  day  when 
the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  that  meas- 
ure, I  was  already  in  my  constituency, 
the  city  of  Galway,  acting  on  Redmond's 
promise.  We  organized  a  meeting  and 
the  hall  was  crowded  with  Nationalists, 
among  whom  were  seen  for  the  first  time 
the  local  supporters  of  the  Union.  There 
was  opposition,  the  Sinn  Feiners  cut 
electric  wires  and  threw  the  room  into 
darkness;  we  took  the  meeting  outside 
and  one  or  two  interruptions  were  heard. 
Only  the  police  saved  the  interrupters 
from  a  swim  in  the  Corrib  river.  Our 
band  was  perfectly  willing  to  play  God 
Save  the  King,  but  as  they  said,  "Sir, 
not  one  of  us  knows  the  tune.  There  was 
two  of  us  knew  it  rightly  but  they're 
away  to  the  army."  So  we  cheered  for 
the  King,  a  thing  which  had  not  been 
done  in  Galway  for  many  a  year ;  we  put 
up  a  wounded  Connaught  Ranger  back 
from  Mons  and  cheered  for  the  Ranger; 
and  when  next  the  Sinn  Fein  section  of 
the  volunteers  attempted  to  parade  they 
were  beaten  and  driven  off  the  streets. 

That  was  fairly  typical  of  Nationalist 
Ireland  six  years  ago.  To-day,  Redmond 
is  dead,  broken-hearted.  The  act  of  1914 
still  on  the  statute  book  has  never  come 
into  operation.  Nobody  but  Sinn  Fein 
could  hold  a  public  meeting  in  Galway. 
The  depot  of  the  Connaught  Rangers  is 
still  in  Galway  but  occupied  by  English 
troops;  no  Irish  regiment  is  allowed  to 
be  in  Ireland;  and  in  truth  a  battalion 
of  the  Connaught  Rangers  in  India  re- 
cently threatened  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  disband  because  of  the  news 
from  Ireland.  Yet  we  Irish  had  fifty 
thousand  Irish  born  killed  in  the  war — 
without  counting  those  who  are  included 
in  America's  not  greatly  larger  death 
roll.  We  helped  to  win  the  war  but 
since  the  victory,  Ireland  has  become  a 
theatre  of  war — torn  between  two  armed 
forces;  British  authority  in  Galway  does 
not  extend  one  inch  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  bayonets,  rifles,  and  machine  guns  in 
Renmore  barracks.  Outside  this  limit  the 
authority  of  Sinn  Fein  is  universal  and 
flows  in  large  measure  from  willing  sup- 
port; but  it  owes  its  universality  to  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  revolver. 

Yet  in  Galway  and  such  other  parts  of 
Ireland  as  are  Catholic  and  Nationalist 
matters  are  not  at  their  worst.  In  Ulster, 
comprising  more  than  a  third  of  the 
entire  population,  there  is  daily  risk  of 
war   between    Irishmen,    following    reli- 


gious divisions — the  most  hateful  kind 
of  civil  war.  Ireland,  at  strife  with  Eng- 
land, is  at  strife  also  with  itself.  This 
internal  danger  menaced  us  in  1914. 
Redmond  sought  to  conjure  it  away  by 
making  of  European  war  the  means  to 
Irish  peace.  His  statesmanship  was  not 
deceived.  Irish  soldiers  were  united 
above  all  in  the  period  when  the  Six- 
teenth (Irish)  and  Thirty-sixth  (Ulster) 
divisions  held  the  line  side  by  side  in 
Flanders  and  went  on  to  joint  victory 
at  the  Wytschaeter  ridge — when  Will 
Redmond's  glorious  death  set  a  seal  on 
the  Union;  and  the  effects  of  that  com- 
radeship were  profoundly  felt  in  Ulster. 
But  Nationalist  Ireland,  turning  away 
from  its  soldiers,  denying  them  its  sym- 
pathy, has  undone  that  work;  and  the 
new  political  ideal,  if  it  be  pursued, 
means  not  only  war  with  England  but 
no  reconciliation  with  Protestant  Ulster. 

Since  the  General  Election  of  1918,  the 
old  Nationalist  party,  which  claimed  only 
self-government  within  the  Empire  and 
was  prepared  to  accept  a  limited  auton- 
omy to  start  with,  has  been  swept  aside. 
British  Ministers  declare  that  they  will 
never  allow  the  claim  for  an  independent 
republic.  Sinn  Fein's  answer  is  that  no 
permission  is  needed ;  that  a  republic  was 
established  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
seventy  per  cent,  of  Ireland's  elected 
representatives;  that  the  Republic  exists 
and  is  recognized  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  local  elected  bodies;  and  that  it  has 
the  same  rights  against  England  as  occu- 
pied Belgium  had  against  Germany.  This 
doctrine  finds  practical  expression  in  the 
view  that  a  policeman  may  be  shot  at 
sight,  as  not  only  a  member  of  the 
enemy  forces,  but  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try. Fifteen  were  so  shot  last  month  and 
no  coroner's  jury  will  find  a  verdict  of 
murder  in  such  cases. 

Thus  an  ambiguous  state  of  affairs 
exists  which  is  war  and  is  not  war.  In 
three  provinces  and  in  a  great  part  of 
the  fourth,  Ireland  is  held  absolutely  and 
nakedly  by  armed  force.  Withdraw  the 
troops  from  this  area  and  Sinn  Fein  would 
within  twenty-four  hours  have  taken 
control  of  everything  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  No  resistance  could  be 
offered.  Even  as  it  is,  in  this  area 
Government's  courts  are  deserted,  and 
can  only  be  held  under  protection  of 
armed  force,  Sinn  Fein  having  set  up 
its  own  courts  and  induced  or  compelled 
(both  means  have  been  used)  litigants 
to  resort  there.  It  is  far  less  true  to 
say  that  the  Government  has  abolished 
trial  by  jury  than  that  trial  by  jury  has 
ceased  to  be  possible,  jurors  having  been 
threatened  with  death  if  they  attended. 
The  bill  now  passing  through  Parliament 
makes  it  possible  to  try  all  manner  of 
cases  by  courts  martial,  but  no   other 
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courts  can  function.  Nor  is  this  all. 
In  certain  places  Sinn  Fein  has  taken 
charge  of  supply,  declaring  for  instance 
that  no  one  shall  buy  flour  without  a 
permit.  Patrols  have  regularly  stopped 
and  examined  all  vehicles  on  the  road 
to  see  that  the  order  is  observed — and 
this  within  half  a  mile  of  a  cantonment 
of  troops.  Finally,  outside  of  Ulster, 
Government  can  not  send  either  troops 
or  munitions  by  the  railways. 

This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  Eng- 
land is  beaten  in  a  trial  of  force.  It 
means  that  owing  to  the  inherent  condi- 
tions England  can  not  use  its  force.  Take 
for  instance  the  railway  problem.  Gov- 
ernment could  of  course  seize  the  lines 
and  run  its  trains  with  military  drivers. 
This  would  involve  guarding  the  track; 
and  it  might  be  preferable  to  hold  up 
all  trains.  What  Government  actually 
does  is  to  stop  passenger  traffic  on  branch 
lines,  allowing  a  goods  train  carrying 
mails  to  go  through  daily.  It  ventures 
to  penalize  by  inflicting  inconvenience, 
but  not  the  full  pressure  which  a  bel- 
ligerent would  be  entitled  to  exercise. 
For  that  matter,  England  could  by  a 
blockade  inflict  upon  Ireland  almost  un- 
bearable hardship  within  a  fortnight. 
But  this  measure  must  hit  not  only  Eng- 
land's enemies  in  Ireland  but  her  friends. 
It  would  be  an  open  admission  of  what 
is  none  the  less  true,  that  she  can  pro- 
tect no  individual. 

Again,  in  a  military  sense  England 
can  quite  easily  do  as  commanders  have 
done  when  harassed  by  franc-tireurs; 
she  can  hand  over  towns  to  military  exe- 
cution, or  punish  selected  representatives 
of  the  community.  The  former  of  these 
courses  certainly,  if  not  the  latter,  has 
been  repeatedly  adopted  by  policemen 
and  soldiers,  who  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  comrades  have  run  amuck. 
These  unlicensed  reprisals  have  not  been 
publicly  punished;  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  unnatural,  especially 
with  the  police,  who  find  themselves 
treated  like  wolves  in  their  own  country. 
Yet  they  are  appalling  symptoms,  tol- 
erated acts  of  indiscipline  more  perni- 
cious than  any  avowed  military  execu- 
tions could  be.  But  the  Government  can 
not  attempt  official  executions;  it  dare 
not  even  take  over  the  railways  and  run 
them  with  soldiers.  The  reason  is  that 
it  fears  British  public  opinion.  Those 
Irishmen  who  challenge  England  to  war 
are  protected  from  the  extreme  conse- 
quences, not  by  Europe,  not  by  America, 
but  by  British  Labor.  England  in  this 
paradoxical  situation  is  both  the  cham- 
pion and  the  oppressor. 

I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  in 
England  generally  desires  to  see  force 
used  with  a  less  relenting  hand — though 
a  large  section  of  it  does.  The  General 
Commanding  in  Chief  in  Ireland  is  to- 
day a  singularly  important  factor.  Sir 
Nevil  Macready,  the  ablest  man  who  has 


come  to  Ireland  of  late  years  in  any  offi- 
cial position,  would  in  normal  times  have 
no  concern  with  policy;  but  he  was 
chosen  as  a  soldier  with  a  sense  for  the 
political  issues  which  are  connected  with 
military  work.  If  he  were  to  strike  he 
is  the  kind  of  a  man  to  strike  hard;  the 
deliberate  avoidance  of  extreme  meas- 
ures is  proof  that  his  influence  is  being 
used  for  a  settlement. 

Within  the  last  few  days  representa- 
tives of  the  wealthy  classes,  especially 
in  the  commercial  world,  throughout  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  have  begun 
to  declare  for  Dominion  Home  Rule — 
the  status,  say,  of  New  Zealand.  Two 
causes  have  probably  chiefly  aided  in 
the  conversion.  First,  they  realize  Eng- 
land's powerlessness  to  protect  them  and 
their  individual  interest.  Secondly,  they 
feel  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  Do- 
minion Home  Rule  means  that  Ireland 
might  contribute  anything  it  liked  or 
nothing  to  imperial  expenditure.  The 
contribution  proposed  in  the  Government 
of  Ireland  bill  was  eighteen  millions  per 
annum. 

These  men,  however,  do  not  speak  for 
Ulster.  Ulster  remains  the  difficulty — 
insisting  that  the  area  in  which  Protest- 
ants predominate  shall  not  come  under  a 
Dublin  Parliament.  In  this  claim,  over 
and  above  the  Tory  Party,  Ulster  has  a 
notable  supporter.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  Welsh  peasant; 
he  feels  keenly  the  strength,  even  in 
its  narrowness,  of  a  primitively  Protest- 
ant community;  and  throughout  the 
period  of  1912-14,  while  the  Home  Rule 
bill  was  passing,  his  influence  was  used 
to  secure  separate  treatment  for  Protest- 
ant Ulster.  Irish  nationalist  sentiment, 
however,  has  always  detested  the  idea  of 
partition;  and  when  Nationalists  con- 
sented reluctantly  to  a  form  of  it  both 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Asquith  sup- 
ported Ulster  in  a  claim  which  went  be- 
yond all  limits  of  justice,  bringing  into 
the  area  to  be  excluded  from  Ireland  two 
counties  with  Nationalist  majorities. 

At  present  Nationalist  opinion  outside 
of  Sinn  Fein  and  that  of  the  Southern 
Unionists  inclines  to  a  proposal  of  Do- 
minion Home  Rule  for  Ireland  with 
power  to  each  Ulster  county  to  vote  for 
retention  under  Westminster;  the  idea 
being  that  dislike  of  a  six-shilling  in- 
come tax  will  soon  prove  stronger  than 
dislike  of  a  Dublin  Parliament.  There 
is,  however,  a  new  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  Government  of  Ireland  bill, 
designed  to  replace  the  Home  Rule  act, 
proposed  two  Irish  Parliaments  with 
equal  status.  Ulstermen,  though  with 
show  of  reluctance,  accepted  this.  They 
are  likely  now  to  insist  that  if  the  rest 
of  Ireland  gets  Dominion  Home  Rule,  it 
shall  be  given  also  and  separately  to 
Ulster.  This  will  be  furiously  resisted 
by  Ireland  unless  wiser  counsels  prevail 
than  ever  in  the  past. 


For  the  true  and  main  interest  of 
Ireland  is  internal  unity,  and  that  can 
only  be  attained  by  cordial  relations  with 
Ulster.  Unhappily,  the  relations  were' 
never  so  bad  as  to-day.  Sinn  Fein's  ideal 
is  a  flag  of  division.  Peace  with  Ulster 
is  only  possible  by  accepting  inclusion 
within  what  General  Smuts  calls  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Worse  still,  Sinn  Fein  establishing  a 
regime  of  bloodshed  has  roused  the  same 
spirit  in  Ulster.  A  bloody  ditch  across 
Ireland  now  marks  the  old  dividing  line 
which  Irish  soldiers  from  North  and 
South  had  nearly  obliterated  with  our 
common  dead. 

Stephen  Gwynn 

Dublin,  August  5 

Correspondence 

A  League  of  Peace 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  have  been  interested  by  Mr.  Charles. 
Stewart  Davison's  letter  in  your  issue 
of  August  11,  and  I  think  he  would  help* 
the  discussion  if  he  would  outline  his 
plan  for  a  League  of  Peace.  Does  it 
contemplate  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
any  application  of  force  to  a  nation  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  peace,  much  as 
was  proposed  in  Mr.  Taft's  plan  for  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace?  If  not,  what 
is  the  scheme?  I  hope  Mr.  Davison  will 
give  us  more  information. 

Moorfield  Storey 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  August  21 

Are  Children  Assets  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellicott  on  "The  Inter- 
church  Report,"  as  published  in  The 
Weekly  Review  of  August  25,  and 
particularly  his  comments  in  the  final 
paragraph  concerning  the  assumption 
that  an  unskilled  laborer  should  receive 
sufficient  wages  to  support  a  family  of 
five.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Ellicott  says,  "his 
children,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
twenty-one,  are  assets,  not  liabilities." 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  Mr. 
Ellicott  means  when  he  says  the  children 
are  assets  instead  of  liabilities,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  question  is  apparently  be- 
ing considered  from  a  pecuniary  stand- 
point, I  take  it  he  means  to  imply  that 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  twenty-one  are  assets  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  a  certain  earning 
capacity  and  that  in  many  cases  their 
combined  earnings  contribute  a  consid- 
erable sum  towards  the  family  budget.  It 
occurs  to  the  writer,  however,  that  the 
necessity  which  compels  the  children  of 
a  family  to  earn  in  order  that  they  may 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
family  is  likely  to  result  in  a  tragic  loss 
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to  the  children  directly  and  indirectly  to 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  often  hinders  if 
not  actually  prevents  the  child's  attend- 
ance at  school  and  thereby  deprives  him 
of  his  rightful  opportunity  to  secure  an 
education  and  prepare  himself  to  rise 
above  his  limited  environment  and  be- 
come a  more  useful  citizen. 

If  the  fact  that  a  youth  is  the  child 
of  an  "unskilled  laborer"  must  neces- 
sarily mean  that  such  a  youth  is  ex- 
pected to  forgo  his  chances  to  obtain  an 
education  which  would  assist  him  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  then 
it  may  be  granted  that  so  far  as  the 
family  budget  is  concerned,  the  laborer's 
children  are  "assets,  not  liabilities." 
Margaret  Hood 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21 

A  Congressional  College 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Con- 
structive Quarterly,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fokes 
Jackson  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  formerly  Dean  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  says,  "The  great  difficulty  in 
the  past  few  years,  which  has  become 
more  acute  to-day,  is  to  make  men  realize 
the  necessity  of  study  before  engaging 
in  attempts  to  reform  the  world,  and  of 
reflection  before  they  declare  how  their 
schemes  are  to  be  accomplished." 

Our  country  has  a  Supreme  Court  to 
protect  its  Constitution  from  the  legis- 
lators, but  there  is  nothing  to  protect 
the  legislators  from  themselves:  from 
being  mobby  in  their  collective  deeds,  or 
silly  in  their  individual  performances. 
As  "representatives,"  the  legislators  are 
the  people. 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  guarding  of  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  is  in 
danger  at  the  hands  of  the  legislators, 
how  great  must  be  the  danger  to  them- 
selves ("the  people")  from  themselves! 
Inspired  by  the  above  quoted  words  of 
Dr.  Fokes  Jackson,  I  have  an  idea: 

Establish  by  law  on  Capitol  Hill,  in 
Washington,  a  College  of  Congress,  whose 
whole  curriculum  will  be  the  Social  His- 
tory of  the  World  and  the  science  of 
concreting  social  ideas,  and  whose  doors 
would  be  open  to  volunteer  students  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Bring  to  the 
college  staff  the  best  minds  for  the  pur- 
pose, recruited  from  the  faculties  of  our 
universities,  and  partly,  for  the  second 
item  of  the  curriculum,  from  well-known 
wise  men  outside  the  strictly  academic 
boundaries.  At  the  feet  of  these  latter, 
the  legislator-student  could  well  sit  and 
learn  to  "reflect"  properly  before  launch- 
ing an  idea  from  his  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive hall.  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  good  material  for  pro- 
fessors, and  Mr.  Taft  is  available.  And 
as  to  the  reflection-before-acting  matter, 


would  not  a  weekly  lecture  from  such 
living  wisdom  as  Senator  Penrose,  or 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  be  of 
immense  value  in  at  least  keeping  cart- 
loads of  trash  from  the  files? 

A  degree  from  the  College  of  Con- 
gress would  in  time  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  things  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Whether  the  home  railway  sta- 
tion be  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
third  Street  or  in  the  Ozarks,  or  some- 
where else,  the  returning  legislator  who 
brought  back  to  the  homefolks  a  diploma 
from  the  College  of  Congress  would  be 
something  more  than  such  fellows  have 
ever  been  before.  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional incentive  for  returning  him  to 
Congress.  The  College  would  come  after 
the  Supreme  Court  in  national  im- 
portance; and  the  Athenian  mind-power 
on  Capitol  •  Hill,  so  nourished,  might 
finally  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

J.  A.  Mudd 

Sheffield,  Mass.,  July   12 

Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  More 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Professor  Sherman's  clever  paper  on 
Mr.  P.  E.  More  and  the  Wits  in  the 
January  12  issue  of  The  Weekly  Re- 
view doubtless  afforded  amusement  to 
many  and  just  a  touch  of  malign  pleas- 
ure to  a  few.  To  one,  however,  who 
would  take  ideas  seriously  and  who  has 
therefore  the  deepest  respect  for  any  who 
have  enlarged  the  scope  and  range  of 
these  ideas,  a  deep  regret  can  not  help 
recurring  that  the  paper  was  ever  writ- 
ten at  all.  Mr.  More  has,  as  Mr.  Sher- 
man elsewhere  declares,  created  an  im- 
pressive place  for  himself  as  moralist 
and  critic  which  can  not  be  ignored  by 
anyone  who  would  know  the  best  in 
American  thought,  and  he  merits  re- 
spectful treatment  even  from  his  friends. 
Has  Mr.  Sherman  indeed  been  quite  fair 
to  his  subject?  Or,  even  more,  has  he 
not  ignored  the  whole  issue  existing  be- 
tween Mr.  More  and  current  philosophy 
for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment,  worthy  of 
praise  it  may  be,  but  a  sentiment  never- 
theless that  somehow  inconveniently  gets 
in  the  way  of  clear  distinctions? 

Why,  for  example,  has  he  chosen  Dr. 
Johnson  for  companion  for  Mr.  More's 
musings,  implying  that  Mr.  More  rests 
his  critical  philosophy  on  the  same  kind 
of  reverence  for  the  past  as  the  worthy 
Doctor,  who  in  many  other  respects 
would  have  realized  our  ideal  of  what 
a  modern  humanist  should  be?  Did 
Dr.  Johnson,  moreover,  disdain  the  aver- 
age man,  or  did  even  Burke  as  he  fought 
for  justice  for  oppressed  peoples?  If 
not,  why  did  they  distrust  his  capacity 
to  govern  himself  in  an  enlightened 
manner?  Would  Socrates,  finally,  really 
have  been  willing  so  to  abnegate  his 
critical  life  as  to  become  leader  of  a 
party    which    was    attempting    without 


discussion  to  force  a  treaty  and  a  League 
upon  the  American  people  involving  is- 
sues of  such  momentous  import  to 
all  of  us?  The  liberal  tradition  of 
Jefferson  and  the  plain  people  may  be 
well  enough  for  campaign  material,  but 
there  is  another  great  American  tra- 
dition— that  of  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton and  Marshall  and  Lincoln — which 
needs  to  be  recalled  to  mind  in  these 
perilous  days  of  confused  thinking. 

Now  Mr.  More  may  be  a  Tory  in  the 
latter  tradition;  and,  if  so,  let  us  rejoice. 
At  least  let  us  not  call  him  unsympathetic 
to  the  average  American  simply  because 
he  does  not  believe  that  our  great  demo- 
cratic and  humanitarian  experiment  has 
succeeded.  No  doubt  there  is  much  that 
is  admirable  in  the  average  American, 
but  we  need  but  to  review  the  spectacle 
of  our  leaderless  conventions,  made  up 
chiefly  of  plain  people  become  willing 
tools,  to  look  forward  to  the  coming 
campaigns,  to  consider  our  sentimental 
pacifism,  our  imperialism,  our  complacent 
Philistinism,  our  complete  confusion  of 
ideas  or  our  indifference  to  them,  to  be- 
come aware  that  if  the  future  lies  with 
the  plain  people  it  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  some  of  us  should  estab- 
lish bases  for  clear  thinking  and  sound 
morality.  Such  a  critic  we  have  in  Mr. 
More,  and  we  should  feel  pride  in  the  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  has  performed  his 
task. 

I  might  comment  on  other  matters  in 
Mr.  Sherman's  paper.  He  has  a  more 
extended  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
More  than  I,  but  I  doubt  if  he  possesses 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  successive  vol- 
umes of  the  Shelburne  Essays  or  has 
had  his  thinking  more  swayed  by  them. 
I  might,  therefore,  point  out  to  him  that 
his  regret  for  the  lack  of  the  old  poetic 
flavor  might  have  been  unnecessary  had 
he  turned  the  pages  of  that  same  eighth 
volume  which  contained  the  offending 
Beckford  and  allowed  his  eye  to  look 
upon  the  Newman,  the  Pater,  the 
Nietzsche,  and  the  Huxley.  In  these  he 
may  find  presented  beautifully  and  clearly 
the  essentials  of  Mr.  More's  philosophy 
and  in  them  he  may  delight  again  in 
the  sentences  that  unroll  their  sinuous 
length  as  they  explain  the  causes  of  ro- 
mantic delay. 

Mr.  Sherman  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to 
be  attempting  to  occupy  two  stools.  To 
a  clear  perception  of  the  ills  of  modern 
life,  which  he  has  made  clear  through  the 
medium  of  a  distinguished  prose  style, 
he  brings  the  cheery  American  senti- 
ment of  optimism  and  an  undying  faith 
that  the  plain  people  of  this  great  land 
will  find  a  way  out  of  their  troubles  after 
all.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  younger 
generation  intend  to  get  him  for  their 
own.  It  may  be  they  will  succeed,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  pity. 

Percy  H.  Houston 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  July  15 
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Book  Reviews 

A  Diplomatic  Apologist 

My  Three  Years  in  America.  By  Count  von 
Bernstorff.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

NO  one  was  in  a  better  position  to 
enlighten  the  American  public  with 
regard  to  the  causes  that  led  us  to  enter 
the  war  than  Count  von  Bernstorff.  His 
statements  before  the  various  investiga- 
ting committees  in  Germany  had  divulged 
so  much  and  with  such  apparent  frank- 
ness that  many  Americans  expected  his 
memoirs  to  tell  us  all.  In  this  expecta- 
tion they  will  be  disappointed.  The 
leopard  can  not  change  his  spots.  Count 
von  Bernstorff  was,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a  diplomat  of  the  old  school.  Pro- 
fessionally it  is  the  business  of  such  a 
diplomat  to  safeguard  the  future  of  his 
Government.  Personally,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  safeguard  his  own.  As  the  future 
of  the  Government  which  he  represented 
has  been  sealed,  the  ex-Ambassador  is  for 
a  time  condemned  to  confine  himself  to 
his  more  purely  personal  concerns.  He 
evidently  still  believes  in  his  own  future, 
though  it  is  now  the  future  of  a  demo- 
crat and  parliamentarian.  He  is  not 
therefore  writing  as  an  historian  re- 
garding his  ended  career,  in  a  calm,  if 
disheartened  retrospect;  he  is  writing  as 
one  who  still  sees  possibilities  for  him- 
self, if  not  in  diplomacy,  at  least  in  poli- 
tics. It  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
therefore,  to  consider  his  "plaidoyer"  as 
dispassionate  history.  It  is  a  further 
and  exceedingly  interesting  addition  to 
that  large  library  of  self-justification 
now  appearing  in  Germany.  It  differs 
from  other  volumes  only  on  a  point  of 
good  taste.  He  spares  us  the  usual  pref- 
ace protesting  his  utter  and  absolute 
devotion  to  the  truth.  Instead,  he 
plunges  forthwith  in  medias  res. 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  of  course  writing 
after  the  event,  tells  us  that  he  always 
favored  the  "western  policy,"  that  is, 
the  policy  which  would  have  brought 
Germany  into  closer  and  friendlier  co- 
operation with  England  and  the  United 
States.  To  do  this  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  up  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion toward  the  east,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy. 
Germany's  sense  of  security  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  antagonisms  between  Russia  and 
England  were  irreconcilable  and  that  the 
two  could  never  combine  against  her. 
This  feeling  Count  von  Bernstorff  did  not 
share  and  he  felt  that  in  her  economic 
expansion,  Germany,  since  1900,  had  been 
"overheating  her  boilers,"  and  arousing 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  hatreds  and 
suspicion.  This  statement  of  his  atti- 
tude we  may  accept,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  political  perspicacity.     It  is  also 


true  that  he  repeatedly  warned  his  Gov- 
ernment that  America  was  "very  great" 
and  that  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to 
bring  her  into  the  war.  So  much,  he 
may  justly  claim  for  himself.  Before 
our  entry  into  the  war  he  believed  that 
neither  side  could  win  a  decisive  victory. 
If  we  entered  the  war  against  Germany, 
he  felt  that  Germany  would  lose.  This 
dictated  his  policy  which  was  merely  a 
piece  of  Realpolitik — "At  all  costs  keep 
America  out  of  the  war." 

Count  von  Bernstorff  has  been  regarded 
by  a  large  body  of  sentimental  American 
sympathizers  as  one  of  many  humane  and 
intelligent  Germans  who  on  principle  did 
not  agree  with  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Count  von  Bernstorff  believes  in 
fostering  this  illusion.  If,  however,  he 
had  any  principles  in  the  matter,  the 
facts  show  that  they  were  purely  decora- 
tive. In  January,  1917,  his  objection  to 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  not 
based  on  principle.  It  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  President  Wilson  would  se- 
cure a  peace  in  which  Germany  would  be 
free  to  settle  territorial  questions  directly 
with  her  enemies  on  the  basis  of  a  highly 
favorable  "war  map."  He  makes  no 
objection  to  submarine  warfare  as  such. 
He  asks  only  for  postponement  to  give 
the  President  an  opportunity,  and  the 
significant  section  of  his  dispatch  of 
January  19,  1917,  reads: 

If  military  reasons  are  not  absolutely  im- 
perative, in  view  of  my  Telegram  212  [which, 
on  January  16th,  told  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
intention  of  appearing  again  before  the  Senate 
with  his  peace  proposal,  as  he  did  on  January 
22nd],  postponement  most  urgently  desirable. 

On  the  same  day  he  transmitted  to  Mex- 
ico the  notorious  Zimmermann  note, 
about  the  dispatching  of  which  he  made 
no  protest  whatever.  Von  Bernstorff's 
conception  of  the  ethics  of  diplomacy  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  his  old-school 
colleagues. 

When  von  Jagow  was  displaced  at  the 
German  foreign  office  by  Zimmermann 
the  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  had  triumphed.  Von  Bernstorff 
realizes  the  weakness  of  his  position  in 
not  asking  to  be  recalled  at  that  time, 
and  lamely  tells  us  that  he  received  no 
notification  that  such  was  the  case. 
Diplomats  less  shrewd  than  he  have 
divined  much  deeper  secrets.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  that  such  was  the  fact  from 
dispatches  received  soon  after.  On  his 
arrival  in  Berlin,  however,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  undertake  the  mission  to 
Stockholm,  and  a  few  months  later  we 
find  him  at  the  Porte. 

It  is  necessary  for  Americans,  who 
are,  according  to  von  Bernstorff,  "the 
most  sentimental  people  in  the  world," 
to  remember  these  cold  facts  if  they 
would  understand  the  man  and  his  book. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  "humanitarian," 
like  Colonel  House  or  President  Wilson, 
although   he   seems   to   have   convinced 


both  of  them  that  he  was  such,  and  that 
he  represented  the  attitude  of  a  large 
part  of  the  German  people.  He  was 
purely  and  simply  a  Realpolitiker.  He 
differed  from  his  colleagues  in  Berlin 
only  in  his  fuller  understanding  of 
American  psychology  and  his  clearer 
realization  of  America's  •  potential 
strength. 

The  purpose  and  character  of  his  vol- 
ume may  be  guessed  from  this  analysis 
of  his  character  and  activity.  It  was 
written  primarily  for  the  German  public 
and  tells  them  what  it  is  best  for  von 
Bernstorff  that  they  should  know.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  documents  cited  here 
have  already  become  available  in  Ger- 
many as  a  result  of  the  commissions  of 
inquiry  appointed  since  the  German  de- 
feat. Even  so,  certain  of  these  selected 
documents  are  not  printed  in  their  com- 
plete form.  Von  Jagow's  dispatch  of 
November  8  lacks  the  opening  sentence, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
omission.  Zimmermann's  dispatch  of 
November  26,  1916,  to  von  Bernstorff, 
omits  the  significant  sentence,  "The  ques- 
tion about  armed  merchantmen,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Great  General  Headquarters,  allows  no 
further  delay."  This  could  have  left  the 
German  Ambassador  in  little  doubt  about 
the  German  attitude.  It  is  possible  and 
charitable  to  believe  that  the  discrepan- 
cies are  due  to  omissions  in  cabling.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  texts  in  such 
dispatches  as  are  here  cited,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  necessary  for  the  historian  to 
complete  Count  von  Bernstorff's  record 
by  including  certain  dispatches  omitted 
altogether  by  this  diplomatic  apologist. 
He  asserts  his  entire  innocence  of  "Ger- 
man intrigue"  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  evidently  forgotten,  among  others, 
his  dispatch  to  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice, of  September  16,  1916,  which  is  so 
brief,  pat,  and  to  the  point  that  it  may 
be  quoted  here: 

The  Embargo  Conference,  in  regard  to 
whose  earlier  fruitful  cooperation  Dr.  Hale 
[can  give  information,  is  just  about  to  enter 
iupon  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress  favorable 
to  Germany  and  request  further  support.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  our  being  compromised. 
Request  telegraphic  reply. 

That  his  request  was  not  ignored  is  evi- 
dent from  a  further  dispatch  sent  by 
him  shortly  after: 

I  request  authority  to  pay  out  up  to  $50,000 
(fifty  thousand  dollars)  in  order,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  influence  Congress  through  the 
organization  you  know  of,  which  can  perhaps 
prevent   war. 

Such  omissions  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  von  Bernstorff's  repeated 
protestations  of  entire  innocence  of  any 
participation  in,  and  often  any  knowledge 
of,  German  intrigue  are  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary upon  the  reliability  of  this  ac- 
count of  his  three  years  in  America. 
Christian  Gauss 
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A  Great  American  Politician 

Stephen   A.    Douglas.     By   Louis    Howland. 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

DOUGLAS  richly  merits  inclusion 
among  the  "Figures  from  American 
History,"  the  collective  title  of  the  series 
of  biographies  of  American  worthies  now 
issuing  from  the  Scribner  press.  Mr. 
Howland  leaves  upon  his  readers  a  clear- 
cut  impression  of  Douglas — of  what  he 
did  and  of  what  he  failed  to  do.  He 
knows  his  man  and  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Slips  are  few,  although  it  is 
of  course  a  mistake  to  couple  Chase  in 
1850  with  Seward  as  a  Whig  in  good 
standing.  Seward  was  a  Whig  leader 
so  long  as  there  was  a  Whig  party,  but 
Chase  had  parted  from  the  Whigs  nine 
years  before,  and  had  since  opposed  them, 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  anti-slav- 
ery cause  had  more  to  hope  for  from 
their  rivals.  Democratic  votes  sent  him 
to  the  Senate,  and,  when  slavery  was  not 
involved,  it  was  with  Democrats  he 
found  himself  most  in  sympathy. 

The  hosts  of  friends  Douglas  made, 
and  the  loyalty  with  which  they  clung  to 
him  to  the  end,  demonstrates  that  he 
must  have  had  much  of  personal  charm 
even  if  his  manners  lacked  something  of 
polish.  He  was  a  politician  all  the  time, 
but  on  occasion  he  could  be  a  patriot  too. 
Although  he  died  less  than  two  months 
after  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  do  more  to  save  the  Union 
than  did  any  other,  Lincoln  alone  ex- 
cepted. He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
a  type  of  public  man  that  has  played, 
and  is  to-day  playing,  a  large  part  in 
American  life.  He  was  a  professional 
politician,  if  by  that  description  nothing 
is  implied  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words,  understanding  always  that 
naught  of  pecuniary  corruption  is  even 
remotely  suggested ;  for,  all  his  life  long, 
politics  was  his  chief,  and  usually  his 
sole,  occupation  and  concern.  He  was  of 
course  a  lawyer  and  he  was  always  ad- 
dressed as  Judge  Douglas.  His  pugnac- 
ity, the  ease  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self whole-souled  into  any  cause  he 
espoused,  his  adroitness,  his  persistency, 
his  skill  in  analyzing,  not  always  with 
perfect  fairness,  testimony  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  he  sought,  and  his 
really  wonderful  powers  in  debate,  must 
have  made  him  formidable  before  juries, 
and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  even  when 
the  struggle  was  transferred  to  appellate 
tribunals. 

But  after  all,  it  was  in  politics  that 
he  lived  and  had  his  being.  He  was  a 
politician,  and  apparently  an  effective 
one,  before  he  was  a  voter.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  his  manhood,  most  of  his 
living  came  from  the  emoluments  of  the 
offices  he  almost  continuously  held.  The 
Legislature  made  him  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney before  he  was  twenty-two,  when 
he  had  been  at  the  Bar  less  than  a  year, 


and  a  resident  of  the  State  but  a  few 
months  longer.  While  still  in  his  twen- 
ties, he  was  successively  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Register  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice, Secretary  of  State,  and  Judge  of 
the  highest  court  of  Illinois.  During 
these  same  busy  nine  years,  he  found 
time,  as  his  party's  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, to  make  in  what  was  then  a  Whig 
District  a  five  months'  canvass,  carrying 
him  into  thirty-odd  counties,  in  none  of 
which  was  there  a  mile  of  railroad,  and 
most  of  which  were  destitute  of  anything 
which  to  twentieth-century  ideas  de- 
serves the  name  of  road  of  any  kind.  He 
was  but  little  past  his  thirtieth  birthday 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  His 
promotion  four  years  later  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  actual  evidence  that  he  had, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  become  the 
leader  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  For 
fourteen  years,  and  until  his  death,  Sen- 
ator and  leader  he  remained. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1860  dem- 
onstrated that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  voters  in  the 
North  and  West  had  come  to  look  to  him 
for  inspiration  and  direction.  Such  a 
career  left  him  scant  time  or  strength 
for  anything  other  than  politics,  and 
naturally  enough  he  could  not  look  at  any 
question  without  giving  thought  as  to 
its  bearing  upon  his  party's  fortunes. 
We  have  not  as  yet  any  instrument  other 
than  party  through  which  to  govern  a 
democracy.  We  can  not  have  parties 
without  party  men,  willing  and  able  to 
accept  the  party's  collective  judgment  as 
superior  to  their  own,  ready  to  defend 
it  even  when  it  is  not  clearly  right,  and 
convinced  that  its  success  is  in  itself  an 
end  to  be  fought  for. 

All  this  cost  Douglas  nothing.  A  parti- 
san by  nature,  he  became  in  his  boyhood 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  he  was  absolutely  sincere 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  his  conviction  that  it  alone  was  fitted 
to  rule  the  country.  There  was  much  in 
the  conditions  of  the  forties  and  the 
fifties  to  give  plausibility  to  this  belief. 
To  him  the  preservation  of  his  party's 
unity  might  well  have  seemed  of  vital 
moment  to  the  country  itself.  As  the 
event  proved,  there  was  much  reason  to 
fear  that  if  it  broke  in  two  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union  would  not  be  long  de- 
layed. The  Civil  War  came  in  less  than  a 
year  after  the  delegates  from  the  far 
South  withdrew  from  the  Charleston 
Convention  of  1860.  He  had  labored  long 
and  hard  to  prevent  a  breach.  To  North- 
ern apprehension,  he  had  gone  far  to 
meet  the  Southern  view.  It  was  at  first 
easy  for  him  to  do  so.  His  children  were 
the  owners  of  many  slaves,  inherited 
from  their  Southern  mother.  He  had  no 
moral  repulsion  to  slavery.  He  could 
scarcely  understand  why  the  anti-slavery 
men  were  forever  dragging  its  wrongful- 


ness into  politics.  He  had  the  less  pa- 
tience with  them  because  he  thought 
their  agitation  uncalled  for.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  slavery  was  not  likely  to 
maintain  itself  except  where  it  was  not 
possible  for  white  men  to  till  the  soil 
with  reasonable  comfort.  What,  then, 
was  the  use  of  stirring  up  the  South  by 
Wilmot  Provisos  and  the  like?  The  ma- 
jority of  Northern  Democrats  shared  his 
indifference  to  the  moral  aspects  of  slav- 
ery where  it  already  existed.  Many  of 
them  could  be  persuaded  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  spread  over  new  regions,  pro- 
vided always  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  force  it  upon  white  communities  in 
which  it  was  not  wanted. 

Douglas  thought  that  in  his  doctrine 
of  popular  or  squatter  sovereignty  he 
had  found  a  way  of  satisfying  both 
wings  of  his  party.  As  a  solution  of  the 
immediate  problem,  it  had  something  of 
the  seeming  of  statesmanship.  It  broke 
down  because  the  Southern  leaders  felt 
that  they  dare  not  stand  by  while  the 
number  of  Free  States  increased.  Cali- 
fornia and  Kansas  had  convinced  them 
that  slavery  could  not  get  a  hold  upon  the 
territories  unless  it  was  protected  by  a 
Federal  slave  code.  The  reaction  to 
his  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  taught 
Douglas  that  there  was  not  a  Northern 
State  in  which  a  majority  of  the  voters 
would  support  the  national  Government 
in  aggressive  interference  on  behalf  of 
slavery.  To  attempt  anything  of  the  sort 
he  knew  would  be  to  give  the  Republicans 
a  solid  North.  In  the  temper  of  the 
South,  secession  would  follow.  His  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Kansas  un- 
der the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  his 
refusal  to  permit  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion to  demand  Federal  protection  for 
slavery  against  hostile  local  legislation  in 
the  territories,  was  required  as  much  by 
his  devotion  to  the  Union  as  by  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  his  political  influence 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  and  the 
Ohio.  He  failed  to  keep  his  party  to- 
gether. A  mere  handful  of  Presidential 
electors  supported  him,  but  the  popular 
vote  showed  that  he,  and  not  Brecken- 
ridge  and  the  Buchanan  administration, 
had  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  Democratic  voters  of  the  country  aa 
a  whole. 

No  part  of  his  life  so  well  became  him 
as  its  last  few  months.  So  soon  as  the 
October  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  foretold  the  November  outcome, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  saving  of  the 
Union.  He  hurried  from  one  Southern 
city  to  another,  ostensibly  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  own  candidacy,  which  he  knew 
was  hopeless;  in  reality  to  persuade  the 
men  of  the  South  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  was  no  justification 
for  secession.  His  auditors  were  uncon- 
vinced; but  when  war  began  he  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment.  Well  was  it  for  the 
country  that  he  did  not,  and  that  the 
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Northern  Democrats  were  still  freshly 
smarting  from  their  defeat,  which  they 
felt  was  far  more  due  to  Southern  de- 
fection than  to  Republican  votes.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  his  stand  in 
April  and  May  in  1861  had  been  other- 
wise than  it  was,  the  Union  must  have 
perished.  If  the  great  body  of  Douglas 
Democrats  in  the  States  had  then  stood 
critically  aside,  the  cause  would  have 
been  lost.  That  after  his  death  and  un- 
der the  strain  of  years  of  bloody  and 
wasting  conflict,  and  of  exclusion  from 
the  counsels  of  the  party  in  power,  many 
or  most  of  them  drifted  into  opposition 
to  the  war  was  of  comparatively  minor 
moment.  The  momentum  acquired  in 
the  spring  of  1861  lasted  until  the  end. 
It  may  be  that  his  course  was  all  the 
easier  and  all  the  clearer  because  he  felt 
so  deeply  that  the  supreme  prize  of 
American  political  life  had  been  snatched 
from  him  by  the  very  men  in  the  effort 
to  meet  whose  wishes  he  had  so  often 
imperiled  his  future  at  home.  But  ex- 
plain his  stand  as  we  choose,  appraise  the 
rest  of  his  career  as  we  may,  in  his  last 
days  he  ascended  to  the  highest  summits 
of  statesmanship  and  of  patriotism,  and 
served  his  country  as  it  has  been  given 
to  few  to  do. 

John  C.  Rose 

Prophecy  and  Protest 

I.v  the  Days  of  the  Comet.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

New  York :     George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Windmills,  A   Book  of  Fables.     By  Gilbert 

Cannan.     New   York:     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

"TN  the  Days  of  the  Comet"  is  a  book 
JL  of  prophecy  by  the  Wells  of  fifteen 
years  back,  a  man  largely  occupied  with 
the  panaceas  and  Utopias  of  an  eager  and 
still  youthful  fancy.  This  kind  of  doctor 
habitually  bases  his  treatment  on  the  use 
of  some  powerful  purge,  war  or  pesti- 
lence or  religious  upheaval.  Somehow 
the  world  has  to  be  made  clean  before  it 
can  be  made  whole.  Mr.  Wells'  comet 
serves  the  purpose.  For  a  long  time  it 
is  seen  sweeping  towards  our  planet, 
which  nevertheless  remains  a  stage  for 
petty  greed  and  childish  cross-purposes. 
Voices  are  raised  to  warn  humanity  that 
its  end  may  be  near.  But  humanity, 
shivering,  goes  its  way  towards,  as  it 
seems,  some  new  manifestation  of  futile 
violence  against  itself,  through  the  clash- 
ing of  nation  with  nation  and  class  with 
class.  Then  the  comet  touches  earth,  and 
all  living  things  are  stricken  with  a  sort 
of  momentary  death,  from  which  they 
awake  new-born  and  purified  to  a  golden 
age  of  mutual  love  and  service.  The  fan- 
tasy is  based  on  Mr.  Wells'  belief  in  the 
essential  decency  of  human  nature. 
Human  affairs  are  out  of  gear,  and  it  is 
great  fun  to  readjust  them  and  watch 
the  wheels  go  round.  The  engine,  the 
heart  of  man,  is  and  ever  has  been  "all 
right." 


Now  this  is  an  old-fashioned  and  senti- 
mental attitude,  and  shows  how  far  Mr. 
Wells  often  is  from  being  the  satirical 
modern  he  has  sometimes  been  taken  for. 
To  the  modern  or,  let  us  say,  the  "radi- 
cal," human  nature  would  appear  to  be 
a  vague  and  sentimentalized  abstraction. 
It  represents  the  weak  and  corruptible 
side  of  us,  the  common  frailties  which 
bind  men  in  groups  for  mutual  protection 
and  aggrandizement.  The  robust  and 
saving  fact  is  that  primitive  virtue  of 
which  progress  and  civilization  robbed 
the  classes  long  since,  but  which  the 
masses  still  happily  (and  miraculously) 
possess  in  full  measure.  With  regard  to 
political  units,  industrial  systems,  cor- 
porations, states,  the  familiar  law  holds 
that  the  morals  of  the  crowd  are  inferior 
to  the  morals  of  the  individual.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  largest  crowd  of 
all,  the  great  majority,  the  proletariat, 
lo!  the  rule  works  the  other  way.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wells'  liberalism  has  never  brought 
him  within  more  than  hailing  distance 
of  this  curious  theory.  His  "mind  of  the 
race,"  as  expounded  in  the  "Boon"  vol- 
ume, is  not  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
mob;  and  often,  as  in  "The  Research 
Magnificent,"  the  theory  of  aristocracy 
has  had  honorable  treatment  at  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Cannan  is  more  modern  and  "radi- 
cal" than  his  master.  Mr.  Wells  always 
betrays  a  kindly  feeling  even  for  such 
absurdities  as  bishops  and  generals  and 
statesmen  and  respectable  citizens.  But 
for  the  grace  of  God,  there  he  goes.  Mr. 
Cannan  has  no  use  for  them,  looks  upon 
them  with  the  withering  contempt  of  a 
Sophomore  for  Prof.  Stuffy  or  "Toot." 
Bluffy.  And  he  has  little  hope  that,  with- 
out his  help,  this  globe  which  lamentably 
produced  them  will  ever  amount  to  much. 
He  sees  danger  in  militarism,  but  then 
he  sees  danger  in  feminism  also.  Nor 
does  he  idealize  the  majority  because  it  is 
unlearned  and  unwashed.  It  is  for  him, 
with  his  wind-blown  arms  of  satire,  to 
wage  war  with  all  the  divinities  of  the 
hour.  .  .  .  Except  his  own,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  pacifism.  According  to  the 
Preface,  these  satires  were  written  be- 
fore the  war  by  way  of  prophecy  and 
protest.  Mr.  Cannan  saw  the  world 
headed  for  war  and  took  this  way  of 
warning  everybody  concerned — not  Eng- 
land against  Germany  more  than  Ger- 
many against  England.  Not  altogether 
surprisingly,  the  first  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  fables,  which  had  made  no 
stir  in  England,  was  snatched  at  by 
German  anti-militarists.  They  asked  for 
more.  "That,"  says  Mr.  Cannan,  "was 
more  encouragement  than  I  had  received 
in  England,  and  so,  for  my  German 
friends,  who  had  the  advantage  of  living 
under  a  frank  and  not  a  veiled  Junker- 
dom,  I  composed  the  remaining  fables 
and  finished  them  a  few  months  before 
the   outbreak   of   war."     This   point   of 


chronology  was,  he  says,  "useful"  later 
as  evidence  that  his  objection  to  the  war 
was  really  a  matter  of  conscience  and  not 
merely  of  convenience.  His,  we  perceive, 
is  the  godlike  and  comfortable  gesture 
of  the  simon-pure  pacifist :  "My  objection 
to  war  is  that  it  does  not  do  what  its 
advocates  say  it  does,  and  that  no  good 
cause  can  be  served  by  it.  Good  causes 
can  only  be  served  by  patience,  endur- 
ance, sympathy,  understanding,  mind  and 
will."  Alas,  his  also  is  the  animus  of 
the  pacifist,  that  pugnacious  gentleman, 
as  his  very  next  sentence  ingenuously 
confesses:  "The  attempt  to  remove  mili- 
tarism and  military  conceptions  from 
among  human  preoccupations  is  a  good 
cause  and  that  I  will  serve  with  the  only 
weapon  I  know  how  to  use — the  pen, 
which  they  say  is  mightier  than  the 
Bword  or  even  the  howitzer."  Odd  how 
often  impatience  and  antipathy,  rather 
than  patience  and  sympathy,  seem  to 
dominate  the  mood  of  these  uncompro- 
mising apostles  of  peace;  how  much  less 
vigorous  their  love  and  admiration  for 
those  who  agree  with  them,  than  their 
contempt  and  hatred  for  those  who  do 
not.  It  is  only  as  a  proud  belligerent 
minority  that  they  enjoy  the  game.  Mr. 
Cannan  would  be  heartily  unhappy  in  a 
world  that  agreed  with  him. 

Therefore  we  find  him,  in  the  familiar 
fashion  of  his  kind,  coddling  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  certain  kind  of  "scrap,"  the 
literary  or  carpet  combat,  with  hatred 
(sincere,  we  doubt  not)  of  war  as  an 
institution.  George  Samways,  the  inno- 
cent islander,  with  his  primitive  virtue 
unimpaired  by  civilization,  lays  bare  with 
a  few  simple  questions  the  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy  of  a  war-reared  civilization. 
Wars  are  fought  not  for  any  principle, 
but  because  the  capitalists  and  the  arma- 
ment-makers and  the  old  men  see  their 
profit  in  war.  And  so  on:  all  the  ordi- 
nary objections  to  war  as  an  institution 
or  an  invention,  with  a  complete  ignoring 
of  war  as  a  condition  or  a  disease. 
Quaintly  enough,  Mr.  Cannan  can  imag- 
ine only  a  machine-made  method  of  rid- 
ding the  world  of  this  machine-made 
curse.  Yet  if  "good  causes  can  only  be 
served  by  patience,  endurance,"  and  so 
on,  surely  no  good  cause  can  have  been 
served  by  the  Philosopher  Siebenhaar 
and  his  pupil  Ultimus,  when  they  destroy 
war  by  force  and  violence. 

Of  the  two  shorter  skits  which  make 
up  the  book,  "Gynecologia"  is  a  fantasy 
of  a  woman-ruled  world,  while  "Out  of 
Work"  appears  to  be  as  much  as  any- 
thing a  satirical  attack  on  the  conven- 
tional religion  of  "Fatland,"  which 
throughout  these  papers  is  Mr.  Cannan's 
name  for  England.  We  can  understand 
from  his  point  of  view  the  writer's  fre- 
quent gibes  at  patriotism,  but  why  he 
should  assert,  in  his  Preface,  that  his 
book  is  "intensely  patriotic"  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  out.     The  truth   is,  Mr. 
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Carman,  with  all  his  pose  of  independ- 
ence, is  nothing  if  not  a  partisan.  He 
belongs  to  his  time  and  his  school;  and 
neither  his  paradox  nor  his  satiric 
whimsy  nor  his  flashes  of  sentiment 
could  have  been  what  they  are  without 
the  example  or  let  us  say  the  inspiration 
of  a  Chesterton,  a  Shaw,  and  a  Wells. 
The  book  has,  above  all,  the  assertiveness, 
the  bumptiousness,  the  determined  bril- 
liancy, and  unease  which  will,  we  may 
fear,  be  the  hallmark  of  the  passing 
literary  generation  to  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. 

H.  W.  B. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

DANIEL  DE  FOE  is  enjoying  a  second 
vogue  in  France,  this  time  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  picaresque  genre.  Moll  Fland- 
ers, the  Lady  Roxana,  Colonel  Jack  have 
each  found  a  faithful  interpreter  of  their 
surprising  histories.  The  revival  of  the 
three  has  apparently  won  so  much  favor 
for  the  author  that  his  literary  talent,  it 
is  announced,  is  next  to  be  demonstrated 
by  editions  of  "La  Peste  de  Londres," 
and  "Les  Pirateries  du  Capitaine  Single- 
ton." The  charm  of  these  tales,  which 
makes  them  still  enjoyable  to  French 
readers  of  our  day,  is  felicitously  defined 
hy  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  who  ad- 
mits that  he  has  never  read  novels  that 
so  strongly  resemble  memoirs,  nor  me- 
moirs that  seem  so  little  the  work  of  a 
novelist. 

Compared  to  these  novels,  the  genre  of 
confessions  or  intimate  diaries  which  our  novel- 
ists ascribe  to  persons  whose  profession  is 
not  literary,  appears  to  me  absolutely  false, 
for  they  bring  in  literature  just  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  and  where  their  art,  for  the 
sake  of  probability,   should   disguise   itself. 

The  French  critic  is  not  blind  to  the  de- 
ficiencies of  these  picaresque  memoirs : 

After  the  first  few  chapters,  the  heroes  and 
heroines  have  nothing  new  to  reveal  to  us  about 
themselves.  The  souls  of  Moll  Flanders  and 
Roxana  can  not  be  very  complex,  and  their  ex- 
ploits are  naturally  monotonous.  Besides,  De 
Foe  is  more  of  a  moralist  than  a  psychologist. 
He  believes  that  edifying  lessons  can  be  de- 
rived from  his  tales,  which  he  compares  to 
gardens  where  one  can  reap  wholesome,  medici- 
nal herbs.  He  hopes  to  escape  the  blame  of 
indecency  by  virtue  of  the  indignation  which 
his  indecencies  arouse  in  him.  But  he  hap- 
pens to  prolong,  with  a  morose  pleasure,  the 
opportunity  to  grow  indignant.  And  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  this  can  add  to  the  moral  gain. 

The  "French  Quarterly"  is  a  curious 
periodical,  published  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, edited  by  professors  of  French 
literature  in  Oxford  and  Liverpool,  and 
admitting  both  French  and  English  hos- 
pitably, if  not  impartially,  to  its  pages. 
One  of  its  contributors  not  long  since 
attempted  to  prove  the  indebtedness  of 
"L'Atlantide,"  a  novel  by  M.  Pierre  Be- 
noit,  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  indestructi- 
ble, if  hardly  immortal,  "She,"  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  194) 
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Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action 

By  HARRY  W.   LAIDLER,    Secretary    of   the    Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society 

A  survey  of  Socialism  today  around  the  world,  its 
criticism  of  present-day  society,  its  plan  for  a  future 
state  and  its  organization  for  reaching  that  end. 

546  pp.,  $2.50 

The  Limits  of  Socialism 

By  O.  F.  BOUCKE,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

The  strength  and  weakness  of  this  movement  and 
the  limits,  set  primarily  by  psychology,  biology  and 
economics,  beyond  which  it  cannot  operate. 

259  pp.,  gi.50 

A  History  of  Socialism 

By  THOMAS  KIRKUP 

The  leading  phases  of  historic  development  from 
the  early  French  Socialists  to  modern  times. 

490  pp.,  $2.50 

Elements  of  Socialism 

By  JOHN  SPARGO  and  GEORGE  LOUIS  ARNER. 

An  authoritative  statement  of  the  Socialist  indict- 
ment, the  theory,  the  ideal,  the  movement  and  the 
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OUT    DOOR    BOOKS 

THE  OUTDOORSMAN'S 
HANDBOOK 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER  $1.34 

A  book  of  useful  facts  and  figures 
on  the  technology  of  the  outdoors,  for 
the  hunter,  angler  and  wilderness 
traveller.  Camp  and  Trail,  Big  Game 
Hunting,  Rifles,  Woodcraft,  Shotguns, 
Wing  Shooting,  Camp  Cookery,  Trout 
Fishing,  Bass  and  Muscallonge,  Salt 
Water  Angling,  Fish  and  Game  Laws, 
and  Places  to  go  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

THE  HUNTER 
AND  TRAPPER 

By  HALSEY  THRASHER  $.72 

An  experienced  Woodsman  tells  you 
How  to  Catch  the  Fox,  Beaver,  Otter, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Marten,  Fisher,  Rac- 
coon, Bear,  Wolf,  Pocket  Gopher, 
How  to  Fish  for  Trout,  Pickerel  and 
Bass,  How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee, 
How  to  Care  for  Shotguns  and  Rifles, 
and  How  to  Dress  and  Tan  Skins  and 
Furs. 

STREAMCRAFT 

By  Dr.  QEOROE  PARKER  HOLDEN 

$2.06 
A  Manual  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Angling  Fraternity.  It 
deals  with  the  selection,  care,  and  rig- 
ging of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting, 
trout  habits,  lures  and  their  use,  in- 
cluding some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful trout  and  bass  flies.  No  other 
volume  on  American  Angling  is  so 
authoritative  and  comprehensive. 

FISHING  TACKLE 
AND  KITS 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL  $2.64 

Fishing  pointers  written  from  years 
of  lake  and  stream  study  and  experi- 
ence. How,  when  and  where  to  fish 
and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for  all 
angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh  water 
game  fish.  Fishing  facts  that  will 
make  the  tyro  an  expert  angler  and 
the  expert  more  finished. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM 
GAME  FISHING 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL.  $2.44 

A  practical  Book  on  the  Popular 
Fresh  Water  Game  Fish.  Every  chap- 
ter covers  some  phase  of  the  sport  of 
angling  that  will  make  fishing  trips 
more  delightful  and  help  fill  the  creel 
or  stringer. 

Our  Sporting  Goods  Department  has 

everything  for  the  Outdoor 

Enthusiast 


Give  a  Thought  to  Books 


Macy's-Maln  Floor  35th  Street,  rear 
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editors  in  the  June  number  return  to  the 
charge  with  proofs  that  "L'Atlantide"  is 
likewise  indebted  to  another  Haggard 
novel,  the  "Yellow  God."  This  little  af- 
fair has  raised  an  "emotion  vraiment  ex- 
cessive," and  M.  Pierre  Benoit  informs 
a  journalist  that  he  has  received  more 
than  seven  hundred  newspaper  clippings 
relating  to  the  charge.  These  are  curi- 
ous subjects  of  agitation  to  a  world  sit- 
ting in  the  debris  of  conflagration  watch- 
ing breathlessly  the  outbreak  of  new 
fires.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  with  the 
rarest  exceptions  nobody  who  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  subject  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  read  either  "She"  or  the 
provocative  article  in  the  "French  Quar- 
terly." M.  Abel  Hermant  in  the  "Temps" 
(for  Paris  joins  in  the  melee)  wittily 
remarks  that  the  method  of  the  com- 
batants is  "to  lock  up  diligently  in  a 
cabinet  all  the  documents  that  might  ob- 
struct the  judges  in  the  choice  of  an 
opinion."  The  world,  it  seems,  must 
trifle,  and  it  cannot  even  trifle  honestly. 

A  good  part  of  W.  Douglas  Newton's 
"Westward  with  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
(Appleton)  is  given  over  to  the  author's 
astonishment  about  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  He  came  as  a  journalist 
with  the  Prince's  party,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  writes  not  only  with  the  warmest 
friendliness  for  both  countries,  but  as  a 
man  who  was  continually  swept  off  his 
feet  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Prince  was  received.  Yet,  somehow,  he 
can  not  stifle  his  feeling  that  folk  who 
travel  in  sleeping  cars,  eat  ice-cream  in 
large  portions,  and  maintain  "drug- 
stores," instead  of  chemists'  shops,  in 
which  everything  on  earth  is  sold,  are, 
well,  extraordinary.  He  had  seen  many 
crowds  in  the  months  of  his  visit,  in 
Paris,  in  the  Victory  March  in  London, 
in  Canada  during  the  Prince's  tour,  but 
of  the  reception  of  the  Prince,  when 
he  landed  at  the  Battery  in  New  York, 
he  writes:  "I  had  been  toughened  to 
crowds,  yet  the  New  York  crowd  that 
welcomed  the  Prince  was  a  fresh  experi- 
ence. .  .  .  Here  was  something  fresh, 
sparkling,  human,  warm,  ardent,  and 
provocative.  It  was  a  crowd  with  a 
flutter  of  laughter  in  it,  a  crowd  that 
had  a  personality,  an  insouciance,  an  in- 
dependence in  its  friendliness." 

Much  has  happened  in  Germany  since 
December,  1919,  when  George  Young  fin- 
ished his  book  "The  New  Germany" 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe),  but  later 
events,  including  the  municipal  elections 
in  Berlin,  only  confirm  Mr.  Young's  con- 
clusions in  .regard  to  the  probable  future 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Young  says  that  Ger- 
many was  "financially  ruined  by  the  war, 
industrially  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and 
economically  ruined  by  the  peace  terms," 
but  he  expects  a  recreated  Germany  to 


rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  present,  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  the  Germans 
are  "still  the  sturdiest  and  steadiest  work- 
ers of  the  world"  and  that  "Germany  is 
still  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Euro- 
pean social  system."  Mr.  Young  deduces 
from  the  course  and  collapse  of  Munich 
Communism  that  Bolshevism,  if  inter- 
preted as  "an  economic  class  conflict  con- 
cerning the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, can  not  be  established  in  Germany 
under  normal  conditions,"  that  is,  pre- 
sumably, so  long  as  the  Germans  are  left 
free  to  devote  their  energies  to  Ger- 
many's domestic  affairs.  He  is  confident 
that   Germany  will  ultimately   stabilize 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

October,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Robert 
Bridges.     Knopf. 

The  Poet  Laureate  publishes  a 
volume  infrequently;  this  is  his 
newest. 

Books  in  General  (Second  Series),  by 
"Solomon  Eagle."     Knopf. 

More  comment  on  books  by  J.  C. 
Squire,  editor  of  the  London  Mer- 
cury. 

"The  Greatest  Failure  in  All  His- 
tory,"   by   John    Spargo.     Harpers. 

Sub-title  is:  A  Critical  Exami- 
nation of  the  Actual  Workings  of 
Bolshevism  in  Bussia. 

Finding  A  Way  Out,  by  Robert  R. 
Moton.     Doubleday. 

Autobiography  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington's successor  at  Tuskegee. 

The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
Somerset  Maugham.     Knopf. 

Travels  in  Andalusia. 


her  political  and  economic  life  on  a 
broadly  democratic  basis.  "The  New 
Germany"  is  not  a  profound  book  and  it 
is  frequently  marred  by  bad  writing, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of 
political  and  economic  events  in  Germany 
since  the  armistice. 

In  "Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses 
of  an  American  Lawyer,"  by  Henry  W. 
Taft  (Macmillan),  are  brought  together 
a  number  of  the  more  important  con- 
tributions which  the  public-spirited 
author  has  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
made  to  the  discussion  of  current  prob- 
lems. They  cover  a  wide  range,  from 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  from  State  con- 
trol of  navigable  waters  to  aspects  of 
Bolshevism  and  of  Americanism.  They 
are  uniformly  clear,  good  tempered, 
and  conservatively  progressive. 
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TheU.S.S."Hispanola" 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  British  Admiralty  carried 
on  the  records  of  the  Royal  Sea  Forces, 
H.  M.  S.  "Diamond  Rock" — a  small  rocky 
island  off  the  coast  of  Martinique.  This 
is  how  it  came  about :  In  the  year  1803, 
Admiral  Hood,  in  command  of  a  British 
squadron  operating  against  the  French 
in  the  much  fought  over  waters  of  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  Islands  of 
St.  Lucia  and  Martinique,  faced  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  blockading  the  enemy 
fleet  in  the  Fours  Channel.  His  small 
force  of  ships  was  not  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  entrances  to  the  Channel  and  he 
finally  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
putting  to  strategic  use  Diamond  Rock,  a 
sheer-sided,  cone-shaped  island,  which 
commands  the  Fours  end  of  the  passage. 
With  great  labor,  three  long  "twenty- 
fours"  and  two  "eighteen  pounders," 
were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  Rock,  and 
a  gun  crew  manned  the  improvised  bat- 
tery under  the  command  of  a  youthful 
Lieutenant,  who  kept  ship's  watch  so 
successfully  that  for  a  considerable 
period  he  was  able  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  fleet. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  is  vir- 
tually carrying  on  its  records  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Hispanola" — that  is,  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo.  A  Rear-Admiral  has 
hoisted  his  colors  and  his  Staff  keep  the 
watches,  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
various  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  good  ship 
is  being  run  on  strict  naval  principles  and 
this  deep-sea  discipline  has  served  to 
bring  quiet  to  the  Republic  since  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  take  active 
steps  to  preserve  Santo  Domingo  from 
complete  demoralization,  and  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1907. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  brief 
periods,  Santo  Domingo  has  been  indeed 
a  "land  of  misrule,"  as  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  called  it,  until  three  and  a  half 
years  ago.  The  cruelties  of  the  Spanish 
discoverers  to  the  unfortunate  Carib  In- 
dians, whom  the  invaders  found  in  pos- 
session— the  greed  and  despotism  of  the 
early  Spanish  Governors — the  period  of 
the  negro  slave  and  his  maltreatment — 
Colonial  days  with  revolutionary  at- 
tempts ending  in  independence  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
afterwards  a  period  of  dictators,  tyranny, 
and  internecine  strife — reannexation  by 
Spain  in  the  '60's — independence  again — 
the  request  of  the  Dominican  Congress 
for  annexation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Presidency  of  Grant — more  revolu- 
tion and  tyranny  bringing  financial  diffi- 
culties, until  the  crisis  was  reached  in 
1905  and  1906,  when,  harassed  by  Eu- 
ropean creditors,  Santo  Domingo  ap- 
pealed to   President   Roosevelt  for  aid. 


The  appeal  was  heard  and  experts  were 
sent  to  the  Island  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  conditions,  and  after  consider- 
able negotiation  the  Convention  of  1907 
was  entered  into  by  Santo  Domingo  and 
the  United  States. 

This  Convention  had  as  its  object  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  the  Re- 
public through  the  proper  collection  and 
application  of  the  Customs  Revenues  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  large  outstanding  foreign  debt. 
It  was  a  very  practical  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  safeguarding  Santo 
Domingan  finance  by  means  of  a  bond 
issue  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Customs  receipts 
were  applied  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
Government  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  amortization  of  loans,  and 
the  surplus  went  to  sorely  needed  pub- 
lic improvements,  such  as  roads  and 
bridges.  The  Dominican  Government, 
on  its  side,  was  bound  by  Article  Two  of 
the  Convention  as  follows: 

The  Dominican  Government  will  provide  by 
law  for  the  payment  of  all  customs  duties  to 
the  General  Receiver  and  his  Assistants  and 
will  give  to  them  all  needful  aid  and  assistance 
and  full  protection  to  the  extent  of  its  powers. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give 
to  the  General  Receiver  and  his  Assistants 
such  protection  as  it  may  find  to  be  requisite 
for  the  performance  of   their   duties. 

Although  the  financial  condition  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  196) 
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(Continued  from  page  195) 
Republic  improved  rapidly  and  there  was 
comparative  quiet  for  several  years,  revo- 
lution and  strife  broke  out  again  in  1911, 
after  the  assassination  of  President 
Caceres,  which  unfortunate  event  in- 
augurated a  succession  of  short-lived 
Governments  and  much  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. In  his  well-known  book,  "The 
American  Mediterranean,"  Stephen  Bon- 
sal  has  characterized  this  period  up  to 
the  time  of  American  Military  Govern- 
ment as  follows:  "The  recent  history 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  a  sordid  story  of 
bloodshed,  rapine,  and  corruption."  In 
1915  and  1916  Government  followed  Gov- 
ernment, not  one  being  willing  or  able 
to  carry  out  its  treaty  obligations,  and 
in  November,  1916,  after  many  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  without  resorting  to  its  rights 
under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  accept  its  responsibilities  and 
establish  a  provisional  military  govern- 
ment, under  Rear-Admiral  Knapp.  The 
Provisional  Government  once  established, 
Dominican  officials  were  asked  to  remain 
at  their  posts,  but  the  majority  left, 
claiming  that  the  sovereignty  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  been  violated,  and  forget- 
ting that  there  were  treaty  obligations 
which  they  themselves  as  well  as  the 
United  States  had  to  respect. 

Conditions  were  soon  bettered  through- 
out almost  all  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
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hardworking  Dominican,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  without  fear  of 
being  pressed  into  military  service  by 
the  Government  or  the  revolution.  But 
the  professional  politician  and  his  "half- 
brother,"  the  professional  bandit,  both 
out  of  a  job,  were  most  bitter,  and  while 
the  first  never  ceased  to  appeal  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  to  Latin  America 
in  general  for  aid  to  drive  out  the  in- 
vader, the  second  started  a  guerilla  war- 
fare in  the  bush  against  the  Marine 
forces,  which  necessitated  a  drastic  polic- 
ing of  those  districts. 

Some  criticism  of  the  American  naval 
administration  of  Santo  Domingo  has 
been  made.  Since  Admiral  Knapp  issued 
his  Proclamation  of  Military  Government 
in  November,  1916,  charges  have  been 
preferred  that  American  officials  have 
been  cruel — have  oppressed  the  people — 
have  taken  away  their  liberty — have  ex- 
ercised a  drastic  censorship — have  set  up 
arbitrary  military  courts.  Let  us  analyze 
these  charges:  Given  the  policing  of  a 
country  in  which  anarchy  has  been  rife 
for  years  and  whose  outlying  districts  are 
the  prey  of  men  living  much  of  the 
time  in  the  bush  either  with  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  or  with  the  revolution, 
it  would  be  a  miracle  if  there  had  not 
been  some  cases  of  just  and  speedy 
retribution  by  the  Marines,  as  these 
were  sniped  at  continually  from  am- 
bush— Santo  Domingo,  until  three  years 
ago,  was  a  land  of  "pistol  toters."  But 
oppression  there  has  been  none.  On 
the  contrary,  the  people  have  been  freed 
from  the  fear  of  having  their  all  taken 
from  them  by  one  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions; "Censorship"  is  an  unpleasant 
word,  but  in  the  absence  of  adequate  laws 
covering  libelous  and  seditious  utterances 
something  of  the  sort  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  military  courts, 
but  most  of  the  statements  are  based 
on  ignorance  of  the  situation.  The  mili- 
tary courts  have  a  limited  jurisdiction 
and  their  findings  are  carefully  gone  over 
by  the  highest  authority.  They  are  not 
oppressive.  The  lower  Dominican  courts 
have  been  for  many  years  notoriously 
inefficient  and  corrupt;  a  great  many  na- 
tives have  welcomed  the  military  tribunal 
as  a  place  of  real  justice. 

That  the  military  government  has  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Santo  Domingo  may  be 
read  in  the  record  of  its  achievements. 

1.  The  establishment  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries throughout  the  Republic.  The  placing 
of  sanitary  officials  in  every  section  and  the 
issuance  of  comprehensive  sanitary  regula- 
tions. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  collection  of  the 
internal  revenue  of  the  Republic.  These  col- 
lections have  increased  from  $700,000.00  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  military  govern- 
ment to  $3,402,641.48  in  1919. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of 
1910,  so  that  on  articles  of  necessity  there  is  a 


lower  rate  and  the  cost  of  living  has  thereby 
been  decreased,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
imports  and  the  customs  collections. 

4.  The  settlement  of  the  floating  debt  of  the 
Republic,  9,000  claims  having  been  filed. 

5.  By  careful  conservation  of  the  public  funds 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  building  of  roads,  public  buildings, 
schools,  and  port  works. 

6.  The  education  of  the  young  has  been 
greatly  advanced;  schools  and  instructors  have 
been  supplied  for  130,000  out  of  200,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  now  offering  vocational  instruction. 
Special  manual  training  is  provided  for  boys 
in  the  two  correctional  schools,  and  two  of  the 
five  private  schools  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
military  government. 

7.  A  college  of  agriculture  is  being  organized 
and  in  the  rural  schools  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  in  gardening  is  furnished. 

8.  In  the  building  programme  eighteen  mod- 
ern schools  are  to  be  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  $800,000. 

9.  In  1917  there  were  about  12,000  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  schools,  and  in  1920  there  were 
approximately  110,000. 

10.  Trunk  highways  to  connect  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  and  western  sides,  have  been  under- 
taken and  are  rapidly  being  concluded.  The 
harbors  are  being  dredged  and  better  facilities 
for  commerce  are  being  provided. 

11.  The  post  office  system  has  been  improved 
and  eighteen  money-order  offices  have  been  es- 
tablished. A  study  has  been  made  of  the  very 
chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  land  law  and  land 
title  system,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  that  practi- 
cal land  registration  laws  may  be  devised. 

Lord  Eustace  Percy,  one  of  the  most 
far-seeing  of  the  younger  men  in  British 
political  life,  who  spent  several  years  at 
the  Embassy  in  Washington,  and  whose 
views  on  things  American  were  much 
looked  up  to  by  the  more  advanced  of  the 
intellectual  element,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "The  Responsibility  of  the 
League,"  makes  the  following  statement : 

In  the  last  few  years  the  United  States  has 
been  driven  into  a  policy  of  expansion  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Haiti  and  in  San  Domingo;  but 
her  motives  have  been,  not  financial,  but 
strategic  and  humanitarian.  From  the  strategic 
point  of  view  she  can  not  tolerate  chronic 
misgovernment  in  any  of  the  states  lying 
within  and  on  the  flank  of  the  "south  coast 
line"  to  which  she  has  now  pushed  forward 
her  strategic  frontier — the  line  through  the 
Caribbean  from  Cuba  to  Colon  and  Panama. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  possible  on  grounds 
of  expediency  to  ignore  such  misgovernment, 
the  humanitarian  attitude  which  has  been  her 
boast  would  have  made  inaction  impossible. 

In  Hayti  and  in  San  Domingo  she  has  been 
driven  into  more  far-reaching  responsibilities. 
The  chronic  revolutionary  outbreaks  to  which 
the  island  had  been  long  inured  ended  finally 
in  hopeless  anarchy.  Military  occupation  be- 
came  necessary.     .    .    . 

This  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  and  a  fair  summing  up  of  our 
relations  and  responsibilities  towards 
Santo  Domingo,  but  it  is  now  the  mo- 
ment to  look  closer  into  this  responsi- 
bility and  act  upon  our  past  experience 
in  Cuba  with  a  view  to  setting  up  in 
Santo  Domingo  a  commission  form  of 
government;  to  undertake  a  constructive 
policy  for  the  future  welfare  of  "His- 
panola,"  so  that  the  good  ship  may  sail 
out  again  under  her  own  colors. 
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THE  "normalcy"  voiced  by  their  candidate 
as  visioned  by  his  masters  is  bayonets  at 
the  factory  door,  unrestrained  profiteering 
at  the  gates  of  the  farm — the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment on  shoulders  other  than  their  own, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  an  annex  to 
big  business.  When  the  American  people  fully 
grasp  the  sinister  menace  hanging  over  them 
they  will  shun  it  as  a  plague. — Mr.  Cox  at 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  27. 

These  men  are  attempting  to  buy  an  Ad- 
ministration that  will  be  favorable  to  their 
policies,  and  one  of  these  policies  is  the  use  of 
the  bayonet  in  the  settlement  of  these  indus- 
trial disputes. — Mr.  Cox  at  New  York,  Aug. 
28. 

This  is  the  kind  of  talk  in  which  the 
Democratic  candidate  is  indulging, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  campaign- 
fund  crusade.  He  has  not,  thus  far, 
furnished  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
the  Republican  fund  is  being  supplied 
by  financial  interests  that  are  seek- 
ing to  buy  the  Government.  But 
this  seems  to  be  no  bar  whatever  to 
him,  not  only  in  making  that  charge, 
but  in  using  such  incendiary  lan- 
guage as  we  have  quoted  above  con- 
cerning the  purposes  which  the  al- 
leged contributors  have  in  view.  At 
any  time,  the  spreading  of  such  an 


assertion,  calculated  as  it  is  to  ex- 
cite the  worst  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant, could  be  justified  only  by  the 
most  absolute  knowledge  of  its  truth. 
At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  poten- 
tiality of  every  evil  that  lurks  in  the 
incitement  of  class  hatred  is  magni- 
fied a  hundredfold,  such  a  course  is 
reckless  to  the  verge  of  criminality. 

AS  to  the  charge  itself — the  accu- 
"^sation  that  a  great  corruption 
fund  is  being  raised  by  the  Repub- 
licans— we  must  await  the  evidence 
now  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  at  Chicago 
before  deciding  whether  it  has  any 
foundation  or  not.  Mr.  Cox  scored 
a  most  effective  point  when  he  ex- 
posed the  vulgarity  and  obstreperous- 
ness  of  the  Republican  "drive"  for 
funds.  Its  managers  seem  to  have 
adopted  all  the  offensive  features  of 
the  war-fund  drives  and  deliberately 
exaggerated  them  to  the  point  of 
caricature.  But  the  disgust  which 
every  man  of  sense  and  taste  must 
feel  at  this  exhibition  of  boyish 
crudeness  is  no  excuse  for  his  losing 
his  head  about  the  matter.  The  re- 
sort to  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
extract  money  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  by  noisy  importunity  not 
only  fails  to  prove  Mr.  Cox's  charge 
but  it  almost  absolutely  disproves  it. 
One  may  quite  reasonably  assert  that 
the  Republicans,  in  giving  up  the 
old-time  plan  of  silent  raising  of 
money  from  big  interests  that  expect 
a  quid  pro  quo,  have  done  almost  as 
ill  in  going  to  the  opposite  extreme; 
but  that  they  have  given  up  the  old- 
time  way  is  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  rationally  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Cox's  disclosures  about  the  Repub- 
lican ways-and-means  committees. 
And  of  any  other  evidence  in  support 
of  his  charge  there  is  as  yet  no  in- 
dication. 


CENATOR  HARDING'S  speech  has 
^  let  in  a  breath  of  fresh  air — and, 
faith,  it  was  needed.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  the  discussion  of  the  treaty 
has  been  carried  on  has  been  per- 
versely strained.  Extreme  partisans 
of  the  President  have  had  a  way  of 
clenching  their  teeth  when  there  was 
any  suggestion  of  a  change  to  be 
made  in  his  plan.  It  is,  after  all, 
only  mummies  and  ancient  parch- 
ments which  seriously  suffer  from  the 
free  play  of  fresh  air.  What  pleases 
us  in  particular  is  the  understanding 
which  Senator  Harding  has  shown 
of  the  vital  principle  underlying  the 
aspirations  of  the  year  1918.  When 
we  remember  the  almost  universal 
verdict  of  1914  that  if  Viscount 
Grey's  proposal  of  a  conference  had 
been  followed,  the  war  would  have 
been  averted,  Mr.  Harding's  sugges- 
tion of  an  association  of  nations  for 
conference,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  world  court,  has  the  air  of 
reasonableness.  Whether  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  war  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  would  surely  serve  as  a  calm, 
restraining  hand  at  times  when  pas- 
sions needed  that  most  of  all. 

TI/|"R.  HARDING,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Indiana  delegation,  seems  to 
have  been  led  into  a  serious  error  in 
quoting  from  Viscount  Grey.  The 
words  which  he  ascribes  to  that  emi- 
nent statesmen  were  in  reality  those 
of  the  London  Spectator  in  its  issue 
of  June  26.  The  Spectator's  remarks 
were  based  on  a  speech  by  Lord  Grey, 
and  probably  fairly  represent  his 
general  attitude;  but  how  closely 
they  corespond  to  anything  that  he 
actually  said  in  his  speech  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain.  Of  course,  even 
in  his  famous  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  last  December,  Lord  Grey 
went  very  far  towards  the  position 
now  taken  by  the  Spectator, 
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A  S  Senator  Harding,  before  his 
speech  of  Saturday,  was  re- 
proached— and  rightly — because  of 
the  vagueness  of  his  position,  those 
advocating  the  utmost  frankness  on 
the  part  of  the  Presidential  nominees 
will  soon  be  urging  Governor  Cox  to 
be  more  explicit.  Is  he,  as  Senator 
Harding  and  many  others  understand 
him  to  be,  committed  to  a  strict  car- 
rying out  of  the  President's  pro- 
gramme? Or  will  he,  if  elected 
President,  feel  free  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  can  with  the  Senate  ?  We 
ask  these  questions  because  there  is 
much  disagreement  on  the  matter 
which  is  serving  to  confuse  the  cam- 
paign discussions. 

'T'HERE  are  many  bad  ways  of 
-1  fighting  Socialism,  but  one  of  the 
very  worst  is  that  of  denying  to  So- 
cialist newspapers,  by  arbitrary  edict 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  privi- 
lege of  second-class  postal  rates.  For 
a  combination  of  the  maximum  of 
evil  principle  and  of  justified  resent- 
ment with  the  minimum  of  efficacy, 
this  comes  near  taking  the  palm.  The 
decision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  New 
York  Call  will,  we  trust,  work  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  this  odious 
practice. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  leading 
■^  capitalist  newspapers  shows  that 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the 
turning  back  of  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Poland,  97.8  per  cent,  of  their 
headlines  indicated  that  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  was  imminent. 

So  overwhelming  a  percentage  of 
error,  and  that  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  what  one  would  expect  from 
the  capitalist  press,  demands  expla- 
nation; and  we  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  by  assiduous  inquiry,  what 
is  thought  of  it  in  various  quarters. 

The  radicals  of  the  extreme  left 
offer  the  simplest  theory  of  the  case. 
Their  view  is  that  the  habit  of  lying 
had  become  so  ingrained  with  these 
journals  that  they  followed  it  blindly, 
thus  stating  the  opposite  of  the  truth 
out  of  mere  habit,  even  when  the 
truth  was  favorable  to  them. 

The  radicals  of  the  centre  hold  that 
the  error  was  due  to  the  lesson  that 
had  been  taught  by  the  mistakes  the 


papers  had  made  in  regard  to  Kol- 
chak,  Yudenich,  etc.;  they  did  not 
prefer  a  lie  to  the  truth,  but  they 
wanted  to  "play  safe"  this  time.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  newspapers 
are  calculating  and  cowardly,  rather 
than  absolutely  given  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

The  radicals  of  the  right  wing 
(right  as  distinguished  from  left,  not 
from  wrong)  simply  smile  at  the 
whole  performance ;  they  regard  it  as 
proving  conclusively  how  much  better 
they  could  handle  the  news  if  they 
had  a  chance,  but  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  existing  newspaper  press  any 
epithets  of  harsh  moral  condemna- 
tion. 

People  outside  of  radical  circles 
take  a  most  uninteresting  view  of  the 
matter,  but  we  will  set  it  down  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  They  think 
that  the  newspapers  reported  the 
situation  from  day  to  day  just  as  it 
would  impress  an  ordinary  intelligent 
person  with  access  to  all  the  available 
information;  and  that  Weygand  and 
Pilsudski  had  some  things  up  their 
sleeve  that  couldn't  be  got  at  oy  the 
correspondents.  This  explanation 
sounds  like  common  sense,  but  it 
must  be  rejected  as  manifestly  stupid, 
since  it  points  to  no  fundamental  de- 
fect in  the  capitalist  press. 

T>OTH  friends  and  foes  of  Bolshe- 
*-*  vism  have  singularly  overlooked 
one  great  resource  which  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  at  its  disposal. 

In  former  times,  as  every  good  Bol- 
shevist— or  even  Socialist — knows,  a 
large  part  of  the  product  of  toil  was 
filched  from  those  who  created  it  by 
the  parasites  of  capitalism.  Now,  in 
Soviet  Russia,  the  fruits  of  labor  are 
enjoyed  by  those  who  produce  them, 
instead  of  being  cut  in  two,  and  the 
better  half  absorbed  by  the  vultures 
of  bourgeois  greed. 

This  tremendous  advantage  must 
be  more  than  an  offset  to  the  draw- 
backs under  which  Russia  labors.  In 
spite  of  war,  blockade,  industrial  dis- 
organization, and  bad  government, 
the  people  must  be  living  in  a  state 
of  comfort  and  even  plenty. 

That  we  hear  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  nor  even  any  mention  of  the 
blessings  that  relief  from  capitalistic 


exploitation  has  brought  to  the  Rus- 
sian masses,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary mysteries  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  joint  conspiracy 
between  the  capitalistic  press  and  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  hide  the  truth 
from  the  world. 

YV7HEN  Leonid  Krasin  came  to 
London  on  a  mission  from  the 
Soviet  Government,  he  brought  with 
him  a  staff  that  included  a  number 
of  men  who  had  previously  been  more 
or  less  prominent  in  Russian  business 
circles.  Russians  abroad  recognized 
among  them  the  names  of  old  ac- 
quaintances and  business  associates, 
and  naturally  expected  to  hear  from 
them  detailed  accounts  of  what  was 
taking  place  within  Soviet  Russia. 
Such  accounts,  however,  were  not 
forthcoming,  the  bourgeois  members 
of  the  mission  maintaining  a  discreet 
silence.  It  now  appears  that  there 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  this.  For 
each  man  who  thus  obtained  a  short 
respite  from  the  intolerable  condi- 
tions in  Moscow  at  the  price  of  per- 
sonal service,  the  Soviet  authorities 
held  hostages  in  the  form  of  near 
and  dear  relatives.  Each  man  knew 
that  torture  and  death  awaited  these 
hapless  hostages  on  the  slightest 
transgression  of  his  instructions.  The 
British  Government  would  better 
have  served  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  had  it  stipulated 
liberty  and  personal  safety  for  these 
hostages  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  any  negotiations  whatso- 
ever. 

TV7E  have  heard  but  little  of  late 
"  about  the  boycott  against  Hun- 
gary. It  ended  its  consumptive  ex- 
istence rather  abruptly,  and  our  radi- 
cal press  has  honored  the  decease  by 
a  reverent  silence.  How  different  an 
exit  had  we  anticipated,  after  the 
brave  flourish  of  words  that  heralded 
its  birth!  Edo  Fimmen,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  now  modestly  ad- 
mits that  the  organization  was  not 
strong  enough  to  continue  the  boycott 
until  all  its  demands  were  satisfied. 
All  its  demands?  Were  any  con- 
ceded? It  does  not  seem  likely  in 
view  of  the  discussions  regarding 
Hungary  at  the  Socialist  Congress  at 
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Geneva.  In  reply  to  an  appeal  for  in- 
tervention made  by  Camille  Huys- 
mans,  a  French  delegate,  Arthur 
Rozier,  said  that  the  French  Social- 
ists would  request  their  Government 
to  intervene  efficaciously  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Hungarian  Republic. 
Not  a  hint  of  a  threat  with  direct  ac- 
tion if  the  request,  as  it  is  sure  to  be, 
should  be  ignored  by  Millerand.  Three 
months  of  playing  at  international 
jurisdiction  has  not  been  a  bad  lesson 
to  the  dilettanti,  since  it  taught  them 
to  come  down  from  the  bravado  that 
accompanies  the  handing  of  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  humble  genuflexion  of 
a  petitioner. 

TJOWEVER  this  Polish  business 
•'--'-  ends,  there  will  be  something  for 
all  Poles,  and  particularly  Polish 
peasants,  laborites,  and  Socialists,  to 
remember  for  many  years  with  burn- 
ing indignation.  That  is  the  Leninite 
attitude  of  radical  labor  and  official 
Socialism  in  other  lands.  Poland  is 
governed  by  a  coalition,  with  Vincent 
Witos,  of  the  Peasants'  party,  as 
premier,  and  Ignace  Daszynski,  a 
veteran  Socialist  of  international 
reputation,  as  vice-president  of  the 
cabinet.  Whatever  the  measure  of 
Poland's  guilt  under  a  previous  Gov- 
ernment may  have  been,  the  nation 
has  not  forfeited  her  right  to  an  in- 
dependent existence;  and  whatever 
the  personnel  of  the  previous  cabinet 
may  have  been,  here  is  a  cabinet, 
representative  of  every  element  in 
the  population  and  pledged  to  defend 
the  country  to  the  bitter  end.  Yet 
the  prospect  of  Poland's  annihilation 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  greeted  with  exultation  by  radi- 
cal laborites  and  official  Socialists  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.  "Not  a  man,  not  a  son," 
declares  the  manifesto  of  the  United 
Socialist  Party  of  France,  issued 
August  7,  "for  reactionary,  capitalist 
Poland.  Long  live  the  Russian  revo- 
lution; long  live  the  workers'  inter- 
nationale."  The  British  Labor  party 
was  not  far  behind.  The  joint  labor 
committee  meeting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  11  "recom- 
mended a  general  'down  tools'  policy, 
amounting  to  a  general  strike,  in  the 


event  of  the  British  Government  de- 
claring war  against  Russia  in  behalf 
of  Poland."  Italian  Socialists  had 
earlier  declared  their  determination 
to  resist  the  giving  of  any  assistance 
and  had  incited  the  sabotaging  of  the 
railroad  service  in  order  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  supplies.  All  these 
manifestations  have  been  hailed  with 
joy  in  the  Socialist,  Socialist-Labor, 
Communist-Labor,  and  the  "Farmer- 
Labor"  press  of  the  United  States. 

nnHERE  has  been,  it  is  true,  some 
■"-  note  of  qualification  in  the  ex- 
pression of  this  devotion  to  Leninism. 
The  more  moderate  elements  in  the 
British  Labor  party  profess  to  believe 
that  in  a  Bolshevik  victory  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  independence  of 
Poland.  The  manifesto  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  of  America,  issued  in  the 
fore  part  of  August,  makes  the  same 
profession,  declaring  that  "Russia 
has  no  aims  against  Poland  that  are 
inconsistent  with  her  independence." 
But  these  seemingly  more  moderate 
elements  are  willing  to  trust  the  out- 
come to  Russia,  and  are  thus,  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  matter,  quite 
at  one  with  the  most  fanatical  revolu- 
tionaries. They  refuse  sanction  to 
any  aid  to  a  people  overrun  by  an  in- 
vading army.  There  is  something 
here  not  only  for  long  remembrance 
by  the  Poles,  but  also  for  serious  re- 
flection by  the  people  of  every  land. 
Official  Socialism  in  this  case  sup- 
ports the  cause  of  an  invading  army 
of  Bolsheviki.  Poland,  says  the 
French  manifesto,  is  reactionary  and 
capitalistic,  and  the  ascription  is  re- 
peated in  the  American  manifesto. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prole- 
tarian and  revolutionary,  and  de- 
serves to  win.  But,  in  the  Socialist 
view,  England,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  every  other  coun- 
try except  Russia  is  also  reactionary 
and  capitalistic.  What,  logically, 
therefore,  would  be  the  Socialist  atti- 
tude towards  further  progress  of  the 
Soviet  arms,  even  against  the  Social- 
ists' own  countrymen?  What,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances,  is  it 
likely  to  be?  An  answer  from  the 
Socialists  would  be  interesting,  even 
if  not  convincing.     In  taking  their 


present  stand  they  will  find  that  they 
have  raised  a  question  in  the  popular 
mind  that  will  cause  them  increasing 
difficulty  as  the  days  go  by. 

"'T'HE  principle  of  self-determina- 
A  tion,"  said  Professor  MacAn- 
drew  Cantlie,  uplifting  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, "is  very  hard  to  formulate 
and  even  harder  to  apply  to  particular 
cases.  It  is  compounded  of  racial 
pride,  geographical  isolation,  terri- 
torial sovereignty  and  other  ingredi- 
ents— themselves  far  from  simple — 
but  doctors  disagree  as  to  the  exact 
composition  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  remedy  is  indicated.  Given 
a  degree  of  racial  preponderance,  his- 
torical continuity,  and  national  as- 
piration within  a  certain  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  a  suitable  dose  of 
self-determination  may  be  admin- 
istered with  due  regard  to  the  status 
quo,  historical  precedent,  the  good  of 
the  majority,  the  rights  of  minorities, 
the  welfare  of  surrounding  peoples, 
and  other  circumstances  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Absolute  self-de- 
termination is  prescribed  by  no  inter- 
national doctors  of  repute,  though 
freely  recommended  by  advertising 
quacks,  and  clamorously  demanded 
by  peevish  patients.  For  Russia,  it 
would  involve  the  independence  of 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Ukrainia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and 
northern  Armenia;  and,  when  the 
work  is  finished,  the  complete  Bal- 
kanization of  that  once  great  empire, 
justified,  perhaps,  under  present  con- 
ditions, but  demoralizing  and  danger- 
ous for  all  that.  For  the  United  King- 
dom it  would  mean  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  other  British  Isles 
and  the  isolation  of  Ulster  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  with  green  patches 
in  Ulster  and  orange  spots  in  green 
provinces.  Applied  to  India  it  would 
mean  deliverance  from  unified  con- 
trol and  the  setting  up  of  innum- 
erable native  states,  with  racial  and 
religious  conflicts,  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  anarchy,  and  ultimate  con- 
quest by  some  new  northern  in- 
vader. Applied  to  the  United  States 
— but  the  question  was  settled  by  the 
Civil  War  and  is  not  open  to  discus- 
sion. Self-determination,  eh?  I  call 
it  self-extermination." 
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Mr.  Harding  States 
His  Position 

T>Y  his  speech  to  the  Indiana  dele- 
JJ  gation  at  Marion  Mr.  Harding 
has  raised  his  campaign  to  a  new 
plane  of  dignity  and  respectability. 
And  he  has  done  more  than  that.  To 
get  the  full  effect  of  the  utterance 
as  bearing  not  only  on  the  issue  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  which  it 
was  expressly  devoted,  but  also  upon 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  candi- 
date, it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
speech  as  a  whole.  If  the  Republican 
National  Committee  knows  its  busi- 
ness the  speech  will  be  promptly 
placed,  in  attractive  form,  within  the 
reach  of  every  voter  in  the  land  who 
desires  to  read  it. 

The  points  in  which  it  is  superior 
to  the  speech  of  acceptance — not  to 
speak  of  the  fragmentary  utterances 
of  the  candidate  since,  some  of  which 
have  been  most  unfortunate — are 
many.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
which  stand  out  especially.  In  the 
first  place,  the  structure,  the  style, 
and  the  argumentative  quality  of  the 
speech,  in  spite  of  some  blemishes, 
are  such  as  would  do  credit  to  a 
statesman  making  pretensions  far 
higher  than  any  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  Mr.  Harding. 
Second,  and  closely  connected  with 
this,  is  the  impression  of  deep  sin- 
cerity and  genuine  practical  earnest- 
ness which  the  whole  speech  pro- 
duces. And  finally,  to  mention  but 
one  more  point,  which  of  course  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  speech 
lifts  from  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing the  heaviest  burden  he  has  been 
laboring  under — the  reproach  of  leav- 
ing to  conjecture  his  real  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  the  League 
and  of  cur  international  duties  gen- 
erally. 

With  what  hostile  critics  will 
doubtless  describe  as  cowardly  trim- 
ming, but  with  what  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  designate  as  engaging  frank- 
ness, Mr.  Harding  plainly  admits 
that  he  can  not  now  state  the  specific 
course  which  he  may  feel  called  upon 
to  pursue  if  elected;  but  he  states, 
with  all  the  definiteness  which  his 
position  admits,  the  nature   of  the 


goal  towards  which  he  will  strive.  And 
in  doing  so,  he  sets  absolutely  at  rest 
one  question  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  troubled  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  his  posi- 
tion. His  speech  of  acceptance  had, 
with  good  reason,  been  interpreted 
by  many  to  signify  absolute  rejection 
of  the  present  League  of  Nations; 
and  nothing  that  he  had  said  after- 
wards had  been  calculated  to  correct 
that  impression.  Now  it  is  com- 
pletely done  away  with.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing still  speaks  of  the  existing  League 
in  terms  of  hostility  and  of  extreme 
depreciation ;  but  he  plainly  says  that 
it  may  prove  necessary  and  desirable 
to  save  that  League  in  some  form. 
His  words  leave  no  doubt  on  that 
point;  but  if  any  doubt  remained,  it 
might  well  be  regarded  as  pretty 
effectively  removed  by  the  comment 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  had 
steadily  maintained  that  Harding  had 
completely  thrown  the  League  over- 
board. "It  will  be  needful,"  says  the 
Times,  "to  recur  to  this  speech  of 
Senator  Harding's  more  than  once, 
but  the  first  and  most  striking  im- 
pression which  it  makes  is  that  he 
and  his  party  are  really  getting  on 
toward  the  League  of  Nations." 

Mr.  Harding  does  not  by  any 
means  pledge  himself  to  acceptance 
of  the  existing  League  in  any  form. 
What  he  does  do  is  to  hold  that  possi- 
bility open;  and  the  manner  of  his 
doing  this  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. He  makes  no  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  he  hopes  to  bring  about 
a  different  structure  of  international 
cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace — comprising  as  its  two  consti- 
tuent parts  "an  international  associa- 
tion for  conference  and  a  world  court 
whose  verdicts  upon  justiciable  ques- 
tions this  country  in  common  with  all 
others  would  be  both  willing  and  able 
to  uphold."  But  he  sanctions  the  idea 
that  "if  the  League  which  has  hither- 
to riveted  our  considerations  and 
apprehensions  has  been  so  entwined 
and  interwoven  into  the  peace  of 
Europe  that  its  good  must  be  pre- 
served in  order  to  stabilize  the  peace 
of  that  continent,  then  it  can  be 
amended  or  revised"  to  conform  to 
America's  desires ;  and  he  is  confident 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  without 


long  delay  and  without  serious  diffi- 
culty. How  imperative  he  regards 
the  duty  of  achieving  the  object  in 
view  he  states  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way: 

One  can  not  disregard  the  leadership,  or 
have  any  doubt  about  the  influence,  of  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  In 
so  far  as  I  could  do  so  without  disregarding 
the  proprieties,  I  should  give  very  earnest  and 
practically  undivided  attention  to  this  very 
vital  subject  from  the  day  of  my  election  and 
I  should  ask  others  to  do  likewise  as  a  matter 
of  public  and  patriotic  duty.  Indeed,  I  should 
hope  to  have  behind  me,  after  the  decision  on 
the  national  referendum  we  are  soon  to  have, 
a  country  wholly  united  in  earnest  endeavor 
to  achieve  a  true  solution  of  this  problem  upon 
which  the  future  of  civilization  so  largely 
depends. 

Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Harding's  speech  is  its  perfectly 
clear  and  rational  statement  of  his 
relation  to  the  Lodge  reservations. 
Those  of  Mr.  Harding's  advocates 
who  have  been  anxious  to  believe,  and 
to  induce  others  to  believe,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  silence  on  the  subject,  he 
could  be  counted  on,  if  elected,  to 
stand  for  the  League  with  the  Lodge 
reservations,  have  argued  that  this 
was  proved  by  his  having  twice  voted 
for  ratification  with  those  reserva- 
tions. We  have  never  felt  that  this 
proved  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
Mr.  Harding  now  says  on  the  subject 
is  perfectly  proper  and  logical.  In 
November  of  last  year,  in  March  of 
this  year,  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  we  could  place  ourselves  along- 
side the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  grappling  with  the  appalling  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  was  by  accept- 
ing the  League  upon  such  terms  as 
might  reasonably  be  assented  to  by 
the  two  contending  sides  to  the  treaty 
controversy.  The  overshadowing  need 
of  the  time  was,  to  use  Mr.  Harding's 
words,  "to  render  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable assistance  to  the  stricken 
peoples  of  Europe,"  and  accordingly 
he  says: 

It  was  with  that  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
desire  to  serve  that  most  reluctantly  and  with 
grave  misgivings,  as  I  announced  at  the  time, 
I  voted  to  accept  the  league  covenant  with 
reservations  designed  to  preserve  our  essen- 
tial liberty  of  action.  The  record  is  made, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  confronted  by 
the  same  alternative,  I  should  vote  now  as  I 
voted    then. 

What  he  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
hour  when  no  alternative  presented 
itself  except  that  of  wholly  blocking 
the  way  to  cooperation,  he  was  not 
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logically  or  morally  bound  to  regard 
as  his  duty  in  a  wholly  different  situ- 
ation. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the 
speech  that  is  deserving  of  special 
notice.  Among  the  visitors  at  Marion 
with  whom  Mr.  Harding  had  been 
consorting  for  a  week  or  more  before 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  the  most 
conspicuous,  because  his  sojourn 
seemed  to  be  the  longest  and  the  most 
intimate,  was  Colonel  Harvey.  Yet 
the  speech  is  as  different  as  possible 
in  tone  from  the  outgivings  of  that 
irrepressible  warrior.  The  feeling 
with  which  we  rise  from  its  perusal 
is  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  long  and 
conscientious  pondering  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  candidate,  and 
the  expression  of  his  own  carefully 
weighed  conclusions.  Nowhere  has 
there  been  more  serious  protest  than 
in  these  columns  against  the  nebulous 
condition  in  which,  for  several  weeks, 
Mr.  Harding  left  the  subject  of  his 
attitude  on  the  League  and  on  the 
whole  question  of  America's  duty 
toward  the  great  issue  of  concerted 
safeguarding  of  peace;  and  we  feel 
all  the  more  warranted  in  giving  him 
the  full  meed  of  praise  for  a  state- 
ment of  that  position  which  satisfies 
every  just  demand  in  point  of  clear- 
ness and  sincerity. 

That  there  are  some  serious  de- 
fects in  the  speech  goes  almost  with- 
out saying.  It  is  a  rare  event  indeed 
when  a  campaign  speech  from  any 
source  is  free  from  them.  The  one 
that  we  have  chiefly  in  mind  is  the 
repeated  assertion  that  the  existing 
League  is  a  demonstrated  failure,  an 
assertion  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
facts.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other 
fault  in  the  speech  impairs  its  chief 
merit.  That  merit  consists  in  the 
achievement  of  having,  at  a  single 
stroke,  taken  the  chief  issue  of  the 
campaign  out  of  the  region  of  misty 
conjecture  and  set  it  upon  solid 
ground. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  have  Mr. 
Cox  heartily  championing  the  exist- 
ing League,  but  leaving  the  door  open 
to  reservations  which  may,  in  circum- 
stances easily  supposible,  prove  quite 
as  drastic  as  the  Lodge  reservations ; 
and  we  have  Mr.  Harding  emphati- 
cally opposing  the  existing  League, 


holding  out  a  solemn  promise  of  earn- 
est endeavor  to  accomplish  its  main 
objects  in  another  way,  and  yet  leav- 
ing the  door  open  to  acceptance  of  the 
existing  League  with  reservations  or 
amendments,  if  the  state  of  the  facts 
should  disclose  the  necessity  or  de- 
sirability of  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  In  this  situation,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  honest  divergence 
of  opinion  among  men  of  good  will 
and  good  sense.  But  there  is  at  least 
this  comfort  in  it,  which  a  week  ago 
there  was  not—  since  Mr.  Harding's 
speech  it  can  be  said  with  strict  truth 
that  both  candidates  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  use  their  utmost  endeavor 
to  bring  about,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, an  effective  organization  of  the 
nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
with  our  own  country  bearing  its 
proper  share  in  the  great  work. 

Geneva  and  Moscow 

A  SPIRIT  of  depression  prevailed 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Second 
Internationale  in  Geneva.  The  recol- 
lection of  former  gatherings  in  pre- 
war days,  when  the  delegates  met  in 
the  firm  belief  that  theirs  was  the 
power  to  prescribe  peace  to  a  divided 
world,  threw  a  cloud  over  this  meet- 
ing, conscious  of  six  years  of  unpre- 
vented  war.  The  International  Bu- 
reau of  Brussels,  M.  Camille  Huys- 
mans  admitted  with  unwonted  hu- 
mility, had  been  little  more  than  a 
central  post  office,  without  any  real 
influence.  And  even  as  a  post  office 
it  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  world-wide  service.  The  British 
Labor  Party  and  the  German  Ma- 
jority Socialists  now  form  the  main- 
stay of  the  Second  Internationale, 
supported  by  the  Socialist  parties  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  The  United  Socialist 
Party  of  France,  the  British  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  the  German  In- 
dependents, the  Socialist  parties  of 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Austria  have 
left  the  organization.  They  have  not 
yet  affiliated  themselves,  as  has  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party,  to  the  Com- 
munist Internationale  of  Moscow,  but 
are  hovering  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing groups,  fearful  of  submitting  to 
the  rigid  conditions  which  Lenin  has 


formulated  for  their  entrance  into 
the  Communist  flock,  and  loath  to  re- 
turn to  the  support  of  a  constitu- 
tional, evolutionary  policy  which  does 
not  bring  them  an  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  their  wishes.  In  contrast  to 
the  dictatorial  manner  in  which 
Lenin,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
power,  deigns  to  grant  admission,  on 
his  own  terms,  to  such  as  come  beg- 
ging for  that  favor,  the  Second  Inter- 
nationale humbly  tries  with  gentle 
hints  to  make  proselytes  among  the 
deserters.  The  "right"  or  "patriotic" 
fraction  of  the  apostate  French  Uni- 
ted Party  was  only  reluctantly,  and 
with  a  numerically  insignificant  dele- 
gation, admitted  to  the  Congress,  be- 
cause everything  had  to  be  avoided 
that  might  give  offense  to  the  United 
Party  and  preclude  all  chance  of  its 
return  to  the  fold. 

In  short,  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tionale has  dwindled  to  an  unrepre- 
sentative organization,  unworthy  of 
its  ambitious  name.  The  choice  of 
Geneva,  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as  place  of  assembly  was  sym- 
bolical of  this  reduction  in  interna- 
tional significance.  European  Labor 
thus  seemed  to  enlist  itself  under  the 
banner  of  the  League,  and  cede  to  it 
the  title,  so  proudly  claimed  before 
the  war,  to  the  guardianship  of  peace 
among  the  nations.  The  Socialist 
Party  in  this  country  has  condemned 
the  League  as  "the  Capitalist  Black 
Internationale,  the  conscious  alliance 
of  the  capitalists  of  all  nations 
against  the  workers  of  all  nations." 
The  Geneva  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  militarism 
was  "not  incompatible  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  proletariat  in  the 
League  of  Nations."  The  black  In- 
ternationale may  henceforth  reckon 
on  the  support  of  her  more  or  less  red 
sister.  The  right  wing  of  European 
Labor  prefers  to  play  a  game  at 
rouge-et-noir  to  consorting  with  the 
gamblers  for  world  power  in  Moscow. 

But  let  no  one  be  deceived  as  to  the 
ultimate  aims  of  these  opponents  of 
Leninism.  Their  objection  is  not  to 
the  high  stake  for  which  Lenin  is 
playing,  but  to  the  risks  which  he 
takes.  "We  wish  to  realize,"  said 
Vandervelde,    "the    future    and    the 
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unity  of  the  proletarian  Interna- 
tionale, without  which  the  universal 
revolution  would  be  impossible."  If 
this  is  not  mere  verbiage  "pour 
epater  le  bourgeois,"  it  means  that 
the  two  Internationales  differ  only  in 
tactics,  not  in  purpose.  Moscow  aims 
at  world  revolution  by  violence,  Gen- 
eva at  world  revolution  by  a  syste- 
matic and  lawful  conquest  of  power. 
The  ultimate  goal,  in  either  case,  is 
the  realization  in  all  countries  of 
those  principles  of  socialism  which 
Lenin  claims  to  have  put  into  prac- 
tice in  Russia.  That  his  achievement 
is  a  failure  does  not  prove,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Geneva  Socialists,  that  those 
principles  are  false,  it  only  proves 
the  insufficiency  of  his  tactics,  which 
lacked  the  method  and  the  experience 
of  .Western  Socialism.  Lenin  himself 
has  begun  to  adapt  his  instructions 
for  Non-Russian  Communists  to  the 
conviction  that  a  revolution  a  la 
Russe  has  no  chance  of  success  in 
western  countries.  At  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionale, which  met  simultaneously 
with  the  other  at  Geneva,  he  sup- 
ported a  resolution  moved  by  Buk- 
harin  in  favor  of  Communist  partici- 
pation in  parliamentary  assemblies, 
and  demanding  that  parliamentary 
action  should  be  made  a  plank  in  the 
Communist  platform  of  all  countries, 
with  this  restriction,  indeed,  that 
every  Communist  holding  a  legislative 
mandate  must  pledge  himself  to  give 
up  his  seat  at  the  first  injunction  of 
his  party.  And  to  the  British  Com- 
munists he  gave  the  practical  advice 
that  they  should  affiliate  with  the 
Labor  Party,  and  thus  indirectly  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tionale, whose  methods  he  scorns  as 
camouflaged  bourgeois  policy.  Zino- 
viev,  writing  in  the  Paris  Humanite, 
recommended  similar  tactics  with  re- 
gard to  trade  unions.  Do  not  form 
exclusively  Communist  unions,  re- 
main in  the  existing  "yellow"  ones, 
and  work  from  within  for  their  con- 
version. While  "borinj  from  within" 
in  trade  unions,  in  labor  parties,  in 
parliamentary  assemblies,  the  for- 
eign followers  of  Lenin  must  pretend 
simply  to  accelerate  the  processes  of 
that  universal  revolution  which  the 
Genevan  Socialists  profess  themselves 


anxious  to  bring  about  at  their  own 
more  moderate  speed.  Bolshevism, 
in  short,  has  been  appointed  pace- 
maker to  Socialism. 

"Some  day  all  the  Internationales 
must  unite,"  said  Vandervelde  at 
Geneva.  And  a  step  was  taken  by  the 
Socialist  Congress  towards  the  con- 
summation of  that  union  by  the 
transfer  of  the  International  Bureau 
from  Brussels  to  London.  The  Bel- 
gian leader,  in  support  of  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  explained  that  Brus- 
sels lacked  the  authority  necessary 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  interna- 
tional proletarian  forces.  The  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  alone  possesses  the 
authority  and  the  experience  required 
for  that  task.  "We  can  not  go  to 
Moscow,"  said  Vandervelde,  "as 
humble  petitioners  with  the  cord 
round  our  necks,  but  still  we  wish  to 
realize  the  future  and  the  unity  of 
the  proletarian  Internationale."  The 
Moscow  pope,  in  other  words,  whose 
demand  of  unconditional  surrender 
of  Socialism  to  his  extreme  doctrines 
must  be  refused,  is  to  be  brought  to 
reason  and  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  compromise  by  the  author- 
ity and  experience  of  the  British 
Labor  leaders.  That  authority,  so 
far,  has  only  been  used  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government, 
that  Lenin  might  give  the  freer  play 
to  his  unreason.  If  the  Socialist 
leaders  see  in  Lenin's  advice  to  the 
British  Communist  Party  a  symptom 
of  moderation  and  desire  for  compro- 
mise, they  will  be  sadly  undeceived. 
His  motivation  of  the  support  he  gave 
to  Bukharin's  resolution  should  dis- 
pel all  confidence  they  might  have  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  "We 
can  not  fight  as  we  should  wish,"  he 
explained.  "We  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  means  at  our  disposal. 
The  bulk  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
believe  in  parliament  and  we  must 
make  use  of  it  in  order  to  demon- 
strate its  inutility  for  the  making  of 
the  revolution."  How  can  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party,  how  can  the  Second 
Internationale,  hope  for  a  compro- 
mise with  those  who  preach  and  prac- 
tice sabotage  of  the  parliamentary 
system  which  is  to  themselves  the 
only  lawful  way  that  leads  to  the 
goal? 


Wages   of  Anthracite 
Miners 

HPHE  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
•*•  Commission,  lately  announced, 
calls  to  mind  the  strike  of  the  bitumi- 
nous miners  last  November,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  when  the 
miners  agreed  to  President  Wilson's 
proposal  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a 
commission  of  three  persons,  repre- 
senting the  public,  the  operators,  and 
the  miners.  The  Commission  was 
appointed  on  December  19,  and  on 
March  10  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report  were  made.  The  President 
accepted  the  majority  report  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  operators,  which  allowed 
the  miners  an  increase  in  rates  of  27 
per  cent,  with  minor  concessions. 

Just  before  this  award  was  handed 
down  the  anthracite  miners  took  up 
the  cudgels  for  themselves,  demand- 
ing a  new  schedule,  effective  April  1, 
with  an  increase  in  wages  "to  corre- 
spond to  the  increase  granted  to 
bituminous  mine  workers."  This  de- 
mand at  first  seemed  to  mean  an  in- 
crease of  about  60  per  cent,  over 
present  rates  for  contract  miners,  as 
it  was  claimed  that  an  increase  of  27 
per  cent,  would  only  bring  the  an- 
thracite miners  to  the  wage  level  of 
the  bituminous  workers  before  the 
award ;  but  later  both  parties,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Secretary  Wilson,  com- 
promised on  an  increase  of  65  per 
cent,  over  the  contract  basis  of  1916, 
but  disagreed  on  the  day  rates — the 
operators  consenting  to  the  suggested 
increase  of  17  per  cent,  above  present 
rates,  the  miners  insisting  on  20  per 
cent,  and  "recognition  of  the  union" 
— really  a  closed-shop  contract.  The 
negotiations  dragged  on  for  weeks, 
until  the  President's  proposal  to  re- 
fer the  matter  to  another  commission 
was  accepted  by  both  parties.  The 
commissioners,  appointed  on  June  5, 
were  William  0.  Thompson,  repre- 
senting the  public,  William  L.  Con- 
nell,  and  Neal  J.  Ferry,  representing 
the  operators  and  the  mine  workers 
respectively.  Of  course,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposing  sides  were 
partisans,  and  the  real  arbitrator  was 
the  chairman,  who,  as  President  of 
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Ohio  University,  a  clergyman,  and  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  every  re- 
spect, might  be  trusted  to  render  a 
just  decision,  if  such  were  possible. 
The  award,  like  its  predecessor,  was 
a  majority  report,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  mine-workers  dissenting. 

The  workers  might  as  well  have  ac- 
cepted the  compromise  suggested  by 
Secretary  Wilson,  which  is  closely 
followed  in  the  award.  The  rates  of 
contract  miners  are  increased  65  per 
cent,  above  those  of  1916,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  over  present  rates.  Other  min- 
ers are  to  receive  17  per  cent,  over 
present  rates.  The  "closed  shop"  is 
denied. 

The   miners   are,   quite   naturally, 
much  disappointed,  as,  with  the  help 
of  a  trained  economist,  Mr.  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  they  had  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate   brief,    designed   to   show   that 
their  wages  had  been  low  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  bituminous 
workers,  that  they  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  they 
were  far  below  the  standard  of  a  liv- 
ing wage.     The    operators,    on   the 
other  hand,  endeavored  to  refute  the 
miners'   conclusions  at  every  point, 
while   both   sides   cited   government 
statistics  in  support  of  their  oppos- 
ing views.     The  operators  said  that 
the  miners  worked  on  the  average 
293  and  273  days  in  the  years  1918 
and  1919,  while  the  workers  insisted 
on  252  days  as  the  proper  basis  of 
comparison,  on  the  ground  that  the 
past  few  years  were  times  of  abnor- 
mal   activity.      The    operators    said 
that    the    average    contract    miner 
earned   $820  in  the  year   1914  and 
$1,719  in  the  year  1919,  while  the 
miners  claimed  that  average  earn- 
ings in  the  latter  year  were  about 
$1,250.     The    figures   given    in    the 
Monthly    Labor    Review    for    June, 
1920,  show  that  the  wage  rates  of 
contract  miners  have  increased  but 
50  per  cent,  since  the  year  1914,  if  we 
do  not  allow  for  overtime  or  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  days  worked 
—from  246  to  273.    The  same  report 
also  shows  that  contract  miners  in 
the  half  month  ending  January  31, 
1919,  earned  an  average  of  $84.86, 
working  81  per  cent,  of  full  time, 
which,  if  continued  throughout  the 


year,  would  yield  them  over  $2,000. 
This,  of  course,  they  did  not  earn, 
else  the  operators  would  have  noticed 
it.  We  can  but  trust  that  the  Com- 
missioners found  some  clue  to  guide 
them  through  the  maze  of  opposing 
statistics.  Figures  do  not  lie,  but 
they  may  be  manipulated  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  very  elect. 

Naturally,  the  question  of  a  living 
wage  was  discussed  pro  and  con,  but 
without  substantial  agreement.    Bud- 
gets may  be  made  to  prove  almost 
anything,  and  the  mine-workers  had 
no  trouble  in  proving  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  a  theoretical  family 
of  five  persons — man,  wife  and  three 
children  under  14 — require  in  New 
York  City,  if  not  in  small  mining 
towns,  at  least  $1,772  a  year  for  a 
decent  living  and  $2,242  for  a  reason- 
able degree  of  comfort.    It  can  also 
be    shown    that    the    majority    of 
workers  in  the  United  States  received 
nothing   like   such    wages,    and    the 
wonder  is  how  they  manage  to  live. 
In  any  case,  35  per  cent,  of  the  mine- 
workers  are  unmarried;  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  married  have 
less  than  three  young  children;  and 
where  there  are  older  children  they 
usually  contribute  to  the  family  bud- 
get.    Taking  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  there  are  about  40,000,000  per- 
sons "gainfully  employed,"  being  an 
average  of  almost  two  bread-winners 
per  family  of  five. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  budgets,  though  useful  as  set- 
ting up  ideal  standards  of  living,  is 
defective  in  that  it  approaches  the 
problem  of  wages  from  the  front 
rather  than  the  back,  attacking 
effects  rather  than  causes,  and  offer- 
ing no  means  whereby  the  demand 
for  labor  may  be  increased  or  the 
supply  diminished.  Indeed,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  when  reinforced  by 
strong  unions,  it  may  force  money 
wages  to  a  higher  level  than  an  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  can  stand,  which 
will  reduce  output  and  employment, 
increase  prices,  and  work  hardship 
to  laborers  in  other  industries,  whose 
wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Already  many  indus- 
tries are  suffering  from  excessive 
costs,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, if  it  is  not  already  here, 


when  there  must  be  a  downward 
movement  of  prices,  which  wages 
must  follow,  unless  there  is  a  not- 
able increase  in  production.  There 
are,  therefore,  natural  limits  to  the 
increase  of  wages,  which  can  not  be 
set  forward  by  any  mere  counsels  of 
perfection  or  pious  wishes.  Union 
leaders,  politicians,  and  social  work- 
ers are  apt  to  plume  themselves  upon 
their  success  in  forcing  wages  up 
during  the  past  six  years,  and  in 
many  particular  cases  they  have 
aided  the  rising  tide;  but,  broadly 
viewed,  they  have  had  scarcely  more 
to  do  with  the  upward  movement  of 
prices  and  wages  than  Chantecler 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

rpRAGEDY  includes  situations  of 
A  which  Aeschylus  and  Shakespeare 
never  dreamt.  Secretary  Colby  cal- 
lously signs  the  woman's  suffrage 
amendment  in  the  absence  of  women 
and  photographers.  This,  says  Mrs. 
Baker,  is  "quite  tragic."  The  sex  re- 
mains victim  even  in  triumph. 

■VfR.  MAX  EASTMAN  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  is  incompe- 
tent to  judge  the  Soviets  because  he 
is  a  humanitarian  bourgeois  profes- 
sor. In  point  of  fact,  an  absolutely 
unbiased  judge  of  the  Soviets  does 
not,  and  can  not,  exist,  because  every- 
body is  born  a  member  of  society 
and  of  a  class  in  society;  but,  as 
judges  go,  a  man  who  is  a  humani- 
tarian, that  is,  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  unhappy,  a  bourgeois, 
favoring  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  a  professor,  untrammeled  by  any 
direct  share  in  the  management  or 
emoluments  of  capital,  would  seem 
to  be  ahead  of  most  of  us  in  the 
soundness  of  his  qualifications. 
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What  the  World  is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  news  of  the  World  for  the 
seven  days  ending  August  29.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND :  Re- 
ports from  the  battle  areas  are  cloudy 
and  by  no  means  perfectly  harmonious. 
Figures  given  of  Red  losses  are  widely 
discrepant.  But,  though  more  Reds  may 
have  escaped  past  Lomza  and  Ossowetz, 
before  the  cordon  was  completed,  than 
the  dispatches  have  indicated,  it  was  a 
pretty  complete  and  workmanlike  job — 
that  of  Weygand.  The  Poles  have  al- 
most entirely  recovered  the  eastern  fron- 
tier provisionally  fixed  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  here  and  there  they  have 
passed  that  frontier.  East  of  the  Bug, 
between  the  latitude  of  Brest  Litovsk 
and  that  of  Kholm,  bitter  fighting  is  in 
progress.  The  Red  retreat  from  Lem- 
berg  was  precipitated  by  fear  of  being 
taken  in  flank  from  the  north.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Reds  in  the  Lem- 
berg  sector  were  definitely  beaten.  We 
hear  of  Red  reorganization  and  strong 
artillery  reinforcements  with  apparent 
view  to  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Lem- 
berg.  We  also  hear  of  a  counterstroke 
by  reorganized  Red  fugitives,  reinforced 
by  reserves,  with  a  view  to  rescue  of 
their  comrades  hemmed  in  near  Lomza. 
This  sounds  doubtful,  but  in  Slav  war- 
fare the  incredible  has  a  better  chance 
than  the  credible  of  proving  true.  Sus- 
pension of  disbelief  is  the  ticket.  It  is 
understood  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  advised  the  Poles  to  "refrain 
from  territorial  aggression  against  Rus- 
sia," to  "remain  within  the  ethnographic 
frontiers  indicated  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence"; and  that  the  British  have  given 
similar  advice.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  advice,  if  given,  was  couched  in 
just  these  terms.  If  so,  the  intentions 
of  our  Government  must  have  been  awk- 
wardly expressed.  General  Weygand  did 
the  correct  thing  when  he  advised  the 
Poles  to  dig  in  on  the  line  nearest  the 
so-called  ethnographic  frontier  adapted 
to  defence.  To  push  forward  to  such  a 
line  would  not  argue  aggressive  intent. 
This  advice  represents  that  happy  mean 
which  the  world  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten. Trotsky  may  have  made  the  re- 
ported counterstroke  towards  Lomza; 
if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  rescue 
operation  —  rather  splendid,  however. 
One  can  not  avoid  the  conviction  that 
even  Trotsky  with  all  his  boldness  would 
not  attempt  a  grand  counteroffensive  at 
present:  in  view  of  his  heavy  losses  in 
men  and  materiel;  of  the  effect  of  the 
recent  reverses  on  Red  morale,  and  the 
opposite  effect  on  Polish  morale;  and, 
most  especially,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  conserving  the  Red  strength  in  order 
to  "liquidate"  the  Wrangel  business.  Yet 
one  can  not  be  sure.    Trotsky's  pet  way 


of  restoring  morale  (and  we  admire  that 
ineffable  rascal  for  it)  is  a  prompt  and 
furious  counteroffensive.  What  is  this 
we  hear  of  a  general  uprising  of  peasants 
in  Western  Siberia,  and  seizure  by  them 
of  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Novo-Nikolaievsk, 
Barnaul  and  other  towns,  following 
"withdrawal  of  Bolshevist  troops,  pre- 
sumably for  the  Polish  front"? 

PERSIA:  The  Persians  recaptured 
Resht  from  the  invading  Bolshevists; 
but  the  latter,  reinforced,  retook  the 
town,  inflicting  "heavy"  losses  on  the 
Persians.  Relatively  heavy,  that  is;  for 
the  Persians  have  not  many  troops.  We 
incline  to  think  that  Bolshevist  mili- 
tary operations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Per- 
sia are  on  a  small  scale;  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  liaison  with  Moustapha  Kemal 
and  boost  up  his  spirits,  to  encourage 
"home-brew"  difficulties  in  Persia,  and, 
by  harrowing  the  nerves  of  the  country- 
men of  Clive  and  Chatham,  to  induce 
them  to  make  peace,  maugre  pride  and 
even  honor,  as  we  used  to  understand 
that  term.  The  other  day  Trotsky  inti- 
mated an  intention  to  "liquidate"  (out 
on  it!  samphire  word!)  Bolshevism  by 
the  use  of  "troops  now  in  our  rear."  Does 
he  mean  Kuropatkin's  army?  Wrangel 
disposed  of,  Kuropatkin,  a  new  Alexan- 
der, may  proceed  on  his  march  to  the 
Indus,  stirring  into  flame  the  embers  of 
revolution  en  route.  Other  Red  heroes 
may  then  join  the  followers  of  Kemal 
and  march  on  Bagdad,  there  to  set  up  a 
mystic  blend  of  Bolshevism  and  Islam- 
ism.  Eheu,  fugaces!  Once  there  was 
poetry  and  there  was  fun  at  Bagdad. 

CILICIA  AND  SYRIA :  The  Mersina- 
Adana  line  is  now  clear.  The  French 
garrison  of  Adana  made  a  sortie,  de- 
feated the  besiegers,  and  raised  the  siege. 
A  French  column  is  moving  from  Aintab 
upon  Marash,  fighting  hard  en  route. 
Though  Syria  seems  to  be  pacified,  Cili- 
cia  is  not. 

The  Emir  Faisal  had  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Lucerne  on 
August  29.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing handsome  may  be  done  for  the 
Son  of  the  Prophet.  Colonel  Lawrence 
says  that  the  British  and  French  have 
messed  things  in  "Arabistan";  that  they 
might  have  better  served  their  main  pur- 
poses of  economic  advantage  and  mili- 
tary safeguards  by  allowing  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  more  scope. 
The  promethean  Supreme  Council  have 
bestowed  the  fiery  gift  of  the  Principle 
of  Self -Determination ;  beneficent  or  not, 
as  it  may  turn  out,  at  all  events  it  can 
not  be  recalled. 

MESOPOTAMIA :  Though  reports  are 
meagre,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  British  increase.  Though  they 
have  70,000  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  10,- 
000   reinforcements   have  been   ordered 


from  India.  North  and  south  of  Bag- 
dad on  the  Tigris,  and  at  Hillah  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  British  have  been  con- 
strained to  punish  insurgents,  chiefly  by 
way  of  defense  or  to  keep  open  com- 
munications. The  new  problem  of  sub- 
duing the  enemy  without  abrading  his 
skin  or  hurting  his  feelings  (imposed  by 
the  Pacifists)  has  its  difficulties. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  have  sum- 
moned a  Constituent  Assembly  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  is  to  govern  under  the  aegis 
of  Great  Britain  (an  aegis,  we  suppose, 
of  lath  and  plaster,  instead  of  steel).  Sir 
Percy  Cox,  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Mesopotamia,  is  to  return  thither.  If 
any  Briton  can,  he  should  be  able  to 
pacify  the  situation. 

GERMANY:  We  hear  of  frequent 
suspicious  assemblages  of  the  proletariat 
throughout  Germany;  of  a  Soviet  repub- 
lic at  Ko'then  in  Anhalt;  of  attempts  to 
set  up  such  republics  in  Dusseldorf  and 
in  Velbert  (N.  E.  of  Dusseldorf)  ;  of  re- 
fusal by  workingmen  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  handle  supplies  intended  for  the 
military  police.  It  is  asserted  that  secret 
preparations  of  Communists  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  invaders  of  Poland  were 
more  serious  than  has  been  thought. 
Doubtless  the  Communists  would  act  if 
they  could.  But  how  many  are  they; 
how  many  are  those  who  would  act  with 
them?  What  caches  of  arms  and  am- 
munition have  they? 

The  Upper  Silesian  crisis  is  over.  The 
Interallied  Commission  have  the  situation 
well  in  hand. 

EGYPT:  The  Milner  Commission  is 
reported  to  have  recommended  for  Egypt 
what  most  call  independence,  what  is  at 
any  rate  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. Lord  Milner  is  a  hard-headed 
statesman;  he  is  not  a  Montagu  nor  is 
he  funked  by  nationalist  threats.  He 
has  doubtless  based  his  recommendations 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  general  situa- 
tion in  which  Britain  finds  herself  and 
upon  a  forecast  of  the  general  trend  of 
the  world.  Great  Britain  would  have  a 
"privileged  position" ;  would  keep  a  small 
garrison  to  protect  the  Canal.  Appar- 
ently the  High  Commissioner  would  re- 
main, with  the  right  of  veto  on  legisla- 
tion or  agreements  prejudicial  to  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  would  guarantee 
Egypt  against  foreign  aggression.  The 
capitulations  would  go.  It  remains  to 
see  whether  Parliament  will  accept  the 
recommendations.  "A  long  step  for- 
ward," our  radical  friends  will  say.  At 
any  rate  a  step.  As  for  the  prospects 
of  the  Egyptian  fellah  under  Zaghlul 
Pasha  and  his  sort,  one  would  rather  see 
than  be  a  fellah. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Status  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Soviet  Russia 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  TWO 


NATURALLY,  there  remains  in  Soviet 
Russia  a  not  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant of  the  old  trade-union  movement, 
including  most  of  the  responsible  leaders 
who,  from  1905  onward,  built  up  the 
trade  unions  as  militant  organizations 
for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  the 
wage-workers.  The  revolution  of  March, 
1917,  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  the 
trade-union  movement.  The  Minister  for 
Labor,  Skobelev,  proved  himself  ready 
and  even  eager  to  cooperate  with  the 
unions  in  every  possible  way.  The  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  which  he  introduced 
shows  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
far-seeing,  liberal-minded  statesmen  of 
his  time.  Collective  bargaining  was  es- 
tablished, unions  were  legalized  and  pro- 
tected, insurance  of  workmen  against  ac- 
cidents and  sickness  was  instituted,  em- 
ployers were  deprived  of  the  right  to 
impose  fines  upon  their  employees,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  catalogue  of  re- 
forms. More  remarkable  than  the  re- 
forms, however,  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Minister  and  the  Provisional  Government 
towards  the  trade  unions.  M.  Skobelev, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
unions,  upon  the  other,  perceived  the 
great  democratic  possibilities  of  a  hearty 
cooperation  between  the  state  and  the 
trade  unions.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  unions  flourished.  The  Metal  Work- 
ers' Union  of  Petrograd  alone  had  180,- 
000  members  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist coup  d'etat.  The  Textile  Workers' 
Union  of  Moscow  had  80,000,  the  Union 
of  Chemical  Workers  40,000,  and  so  on. 
Although  Bolshevism  wrecked  most  of 
these  organizations  in  a  short  time,  and, 
by  introducing  the  so-called  proletarian 
dictatorship,  made  that  sort  of  trade 
unionism  impossible,  it  could  not  wholly 
eradicate  the  spirit  that  had  been  awak- 
ened, or  silence  the  appeal  of  the  men 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great 
Russian  trade-union  movement.  Even 
those  leaders  who  were  members  of  the 
Bolshevist  faction  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Russia,  and  who  were 
quite  as  sincere  in  their  desire  for  pro- 
found revolutionary  changes  in  the  social 
structure  as  Lenin  himself,  wanted  the 
trade  unions  to  exist  as  independent  or- 
ganizations of  the  workers.  They  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
unions  towards  a  democratic  Socialist 
state  employer  must  be  very  different 
from  that  adopted  towards  capitalist  em- 
ployers. They  did  not  intend,  however, 
that  the  workers  should  be  made  power- 
less to  defend  their  interests  against 
even  a  Socialist  state  bureaucracy.  It  is 
only   fair  to   add  to   this   statement   of 


their  attitude  the  impression,  gained  as 
a  result  of  very  extensive  inquiiy  and 
investigation,  that,  while  they  felt  that 
modifications  of  the  methods  of  the 
unions — and  perhaps  also  of  their  very 
structure — would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
they  had  done  little  constructive  think- 
ing upon  the  subject,  and  were  by  no 
means  ready  with  precise  plans  to  meet 
the  new  conditions. 

Certainly,  in  their  wildest  moments 
they  never  imagined  anything  like  the 
reality  that  developed.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment of  actual  happenings,  quoted  from 
Thesis  XII  of  Zinoviev's  report,  which, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assert,  no  responsible 
leader  of  a  Russian  trade  union  would 
have  believed  possible  in  the  summer  of 
1917: 

During  the  civil  war  and  dictatorship,  the 
trade  unions  were  frequently  compelled  to 
force  their  members.  The  trade  unions  pro- 
ceeded to  obligatory  mobilization  of  their 
members  to  the  front,  to  the  food  detachments, 
etc.  The  trade  unions  assigned  their  members 
to  a  definite  piece  of  work,  and  did  not  per- 
mit free  movement,  etc.  All  that  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  win  the  victory  over  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  working  class.  Now,  be- 
ginning the  resolute  struggle  against  economic 
destruction,  the  trade  unions  ■will  be  obliged, 
more  than  ever  before,  to  use  constraint,  in 
order  to  save  the  country  from  famine  and 
cold. 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  or  in- 
definite in  this  exposition.  It  presents,  in 
the  name  of  trade  unionism,  a  despotic 
power,  one  of  the  most  formidable  agen- 
cies of  the  state.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  "trade  unions,"  as  we  must 
continue  to  call  them,  were  not  inde- 
pendent, autonomous,  self  -  governing 
bodies,  which  of  their  own  volition 
reached  the  decision  to  adopt  these  se- 
vere measures.  The  policies  did  not 
originate  with  the  unions,  but  came  to 
them  from  the  Communist  party's  execu- 
tive, passing,  as  a  matter  of  form  only, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Soviet  power. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  system  of  compul- 
sory labor  on  the  part  of  the  unions  and 
the  "class  conscious  proletariat"  gener- 
ally. Zinoviev  does  not  deny  this.  On 
the  contrary,  he  admits  it  and  insists  that 
the  Communist  party  must  resist  the  op- 
position "in  the  most  resolute  way."  It 
is  noteworthy  that  he  specifically  identi- 
fies opposition  to  proletarian  dictatorship 
and  labor  conscription  as  characteristic 
of  trade  unionism,  and  intimates  that  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  propaganda  for  a 
"return  to  trade  unionism."  The  fact 
that  certain  ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  are  so  universally  and  in- 
separably associated  with  trade  unionism 


is,  we  may  fairly  surmise,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Zinoviev  insists 
that  it  is  "radically  necessary  to  change 
the  name  of  the  trade  unions  and  to  call 
them  industrial  unions." 

The  transition  to  compulsory  labor  places 
new  problems  before  our  trade  unions.  .    .    . 

The  party  must  resist  in  the  most  resolute 
way  all  kinds  of  hesitation  upon  this  question 
by  the  trade  union  movement,  which  has  been 
marked,  since  the  slightest  hesitation  in  this 
sphere  may  bring  the  ruin  of  the  proletarian 
revolution. 

The  creation  of  the  Labor  Army  is  the  first 
serious  step  on  the  way  to  the  introduction  of 
general  compulsory  labor  duty,  the  first  step 
beginning  by  the  militarization  of  labor.  In 
connection  with  the  transition  to  labor  armies, 
a  return  to  "trade  unionism"  has  been  marked. 

This  "trade  unionism"  may  appear  in  va- 
rious shapes.  Trade  unionism  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  support  of  liberal  "labor  poli- 
tics" in  the  Parliaments;  in  the  ignoring  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
labor  aristocracy;  in  very  high  membership 
dues,  preventing  the  unskilled  laborer  from 
entering  the  trade  unions;  in  the  propagation 
of  illusions,  such  as  the  idea  that  the  trade 
unionist  struggle — without  revolutionary  con- 
quest of  power  by  the  proletariat — may  result 
in  a  gradual  growing  into  Socialism. 

All  this  characterizes  the  traditional  expres- 
sions of  trade  unionist  mieschanstvo  (low  life- 
ness).  The  propaganda  for  "freedom  of 
labor"  in  Russia  to-day  may  also  be  charac- 
terized as  "trade  unionism."  Similar  trade 
unionist  shortsightedness  would  be  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  collaborate 
in  carrying  through  energetically  ("with  a 
rod  of  iron")  the  labor  conscription,  since  it 
is  impossible  without  this  to  overcome  the 
present  destruction  and  build  up  Communism. 

The  Russian  Communist  party  is  deeply  con- 
vinced that  these  hesitations  are  of  a  short- 
lived character,  on  the  turning  point  to  the 
new  period  and  the  new  aims  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship.  But  where  these  hesitations  have 
not  been  overcome,  the  party  must  immediately 
use  its  influence  in  this  direction. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental and  inherent  antagonism  between 
trade  unionism,  in  its  classic  forms,  and 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  Sovdepia. 
Even  if  we  had  no  other  scrap  of  evi- 
dence to  guide  us,  we  should  be  entitled 
to  reach  this  conclusion.  We  should  be 
entitled,  furthermore,  to  interpret  the 
"transformation  of  the  trade  unions  into 
organs  of  Soviet  state  power"  as  a  cun- 
ning device  for  robbing  the  trade  unions 
of  their  character  and  function  and  ab- 
sorbing their  membership  and  energies 
into  the  bureaucracy;  a  device,  in  a  word, 
for  abolishing  the  trade  unions  as  trade 
unions,  as  organs  of  working-class  de- 
fense. If  Local  Union  1793  of  the  Grand 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Near-It  Brewers 
is  in  actuality  transformed  into  a  branch 
of  the  Epworth  League,  though  it  re- 
tains the  old  name,  it  will  not  be  a  trade 
union,  but  an  organization  belonging  to  a 
very  different  order.  The  trade  unions 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
bureaucracy  of  Soviet  Russia  are  as  little 
entitled  to  be  called  trade  unions  as  they 
are  to  be  called  sabbath  school  kinder- 
gartens. Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict   of   the    Soviet   power   with   the 
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trade-union   movement   is    indicated   by 
the  following  passage: 

The  present  trade  unions  are  carrying  on  a 
colossal  work  and  are  facilitating  in  the  larg- 
est measure  the  struggle  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Soviet  Power  for  Socialism.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  in  the  present  tran- 
sitory period  many  important  defects  in  the 
activity  of  some  trade  unions.  When,  for  in- 
stance, some  leaders  of  the  transport  unions 
are  defending  the  narrow-minded,  egoistic  de- 
mands of  their  members  with  regard  to  zvages, 
and  are  not  helping  the  Soviet  Power  to  fight 
against  exorbitant  pillage,  they  are  showing 
their  backwardness  and  inability  to  rise  above 
their  narrow  group  interests.  When  some 
trade  unions  of  officials  are  forcing  upon  the 
Soviet  institutions  people  zvho  are  unable  to 
perform  their  work;  when  these  unions  de- 
fend every  demand  of  their  members,  for- 
getting that  they  have  before  them  now,  not 
the  former  private  enterprise,  but  the  Pro- 
letarian State,  they  are  manifesting  their  nar- 
rowness. When  the  unions  of  printers  are 
reviving  the  worst  aspects  of  "trade  unionism" 
they  are  directly  accomplishing  counter-revo- 
lutionary work. 

The  struggle  against  these  negative  sides  of 
the  trade  union  movement  must  be  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  the  Communists  par- 
ticipating  in  the  trade  unions. 

It  is  clear  that  trade-unionist  efforts 
bring  those  participating  in  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  power  and  its 
directing  genius,  the  Communist  party. 
There  is  a  sinister  significance  in  the 
direct  and  unveiled  charge  that  the 
printers,  by  their  adherence  to  trade- 
union  methods  and  policies,  are  "direct- 
ly accomplishing  counter-revolutionary 
work."  Every  such  accusation — espe- 
cially when  coming  from  so  high  an  offi- 
cial as  Zinoviev — brings  the  accused 
under  the  merciless  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chrezvychaika,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
Grand  Inquisition  looks  like  a  Methodist 
love  feast. 

Zinoviev  reveals  the  characteristic 
Bolshevist  aptitude  for  Machiavellian 
subtleties  and  dialectical  tricks  in  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  Bolshevist  Com- 
munism to  such  movements  as  French 
Syndicalism  and  its  American  counter- 
part, the  I.  W.  W.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  so  long  as  these  are  in  the  position 
Jf  an  oppositional  group,  engaged  in 
splitting  up  the  trade  unions  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  Socialist  parties,  their  propa- 
ganda is  wholly  admirable,  and  they  do 
well  to  proclaim  their  principles  and  to 
fight  for  them.  In  Russia,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  face  the  fact  that  these 
principles  can  not  be  applied ;  they  repre- 
sent reaction  and  not  progress.  In  the 
"capitalistic  countries"  it  is  necessary 
to  oppose  as  reactionary  and  dangerous 
the  teaching  of  the  pure  and  simple  trade 
unionists,  that  the  complete  control  of 
industry  by  the  workers'  unions  can  only 
come  about  as  the  result  of  a  very  pro- 
tracted evolutionary  process.  In  Soviet 
Russia,  however,  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  recognize  that  it  can  only 
be  attained  "as  the  result  of  a  progres- 
sive, slow  evolution — after  the  full  vic- 
tory of  Communism": 


Whereas  the  best  elements  of  French  Syn- 
dicalism are  abandoning  their  former  faults, 
and  are  placing  themselves  on  the  ground  of 
Communism  in  proclaiming  the  demand,  "All 
power  to  the  Soviet,"  individual  groups  in 
Russia  are  trying  to  regenerate  the  woi  st  fea- 
tures of  Syndicalism.  The  well-known  party 
of  the  Left  Socialists-Revolutionists  has  re- 
cently, at  its  conference,  determined  its  de- 
mands with  regard  to  labor  policy  as  follows : 
The  transmission  of  the  administration  of  in- 
dustry and  of  transport  to  the  trade  union 
movement,  namely,  to  the  All-Russian  Central 
Council  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  to  enter, 
upon  federative  principles,  into  a  union  of  all 
trade  unions  throughout  the  world,  in  order 
to  attain  during  the  process  of  the  present 
world  revolution  to  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration of  industry  and  transport  all  over 
the  world  by  the  Syndicalist  unions. 

When  in  America  and  England  a  new  de- 
mand, "All  power  to  the  unions,"  is  uttered, 
and  when  new  plans  for  One  Big  Union,  the 
Triple  Alliance,  are  propagated  in  opposition 
to  the  old  trade  unions  and  to  the  official  Social 
Democratic  Party,  this  must  be  regarded  as 
a  step  forward,  compared  with  the  opportunist 
point  of  view  of  the  Internationale.  But  when 
in  Russia,  where  for  two  and  a  half  years  the 
power  has  been  held  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  and  where 
experience  has  clearly  proved  that  only  an 
"iron  dictatorship"  in  the  Soviet  farm  and  on 
a  national  scale  is  able  to  hold  the  power,  to 
repel  all  attacks,  and  to  save  the  country  from 
ruin;  when  in  Russia  plans  are  beginning  to 
be  revived  to  give  the  railways  to  the  railway 
unions,  the  metallurgical  industry  to  the  metal 
workers'  unions,  etc.,  this  means  a  big  step 
backward.  The  tasks  of  the  industrial  unions 
in  Soviet  Russia  at  the  present  time  are  duly 
characterized  in  the  platform  of  the  Russian 
Communist  party,  which  holds  that  the  unions 
are  called  upon  to  secure  the  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  the  Central  State  Administra- 
tion, national  economy,  and  the  large  masses 
of  the  workers,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  the 
result  of  a  progressive,  slow  evolution — after 
the  full  victory  of  Communism — the  complete 
administrative  power  in  the  sphere  of  national 
economy  by  the  unions. 

In  the  forthright  colloquial  language 
of  the  masses,  Zinoviev's  statement  may 
be  fairly  rendered  thus:  It  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Marx — who 
knew  a  thing  or  two — that  Big  Bill  Hay- 
wood in  America,  and  Big  Bob  Smillie  in 
England,  should  preach  as  gospel  truth 
the  idea  that  all  industries  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  unions,  and  that  salvation 
can  only  come  when  we  put  the  Gom- 
perses  and  Clyneses  on  the  shelf  and  es- 
tablish One  Big  Union.  That's  gospel 
so  long  as  we  are  the  "Outs."  But  when 
we  get  to  be  the  "Ins,"  when  we  have 
turned  the  trick  upon  the  other  crowd, 
why,  then  we  shall  have  to  face  the 
music.  It  will  be  necessary  then  to  open 
up  another  page  of  Marx  and  damn  the 
old  gospel  as  a  lot  of  bunk.  Then  we 
shall  have  to  pipe  the  tune  that  Sam 
Gompers  and  Johnny  Clynes  pipe  now; 
we  shall  have  to  put  the  extinguisher 
upon  the  foolish  notion  of  immediate 
power  for  the  workers  and  tell  them  that 
it  will  come  sometime  or  other — "as  the 
result  of  a  progressive,  slow  evolution." 

For  tortuous  reasoning  a  Bolshevist 
Commissar  makes  the  traditional  Jesuit 
appear  a  mere  piker. 

John  Spargo 


Canada  and  The  West 
Indies 

THERE  recently  closed  at  Ottawa  a 
conference  between  representatives 
of  the  Canadian,  British,  and  West  In- 
dian Governments  which  will  probably 
have  important  results.  At  that  confer- 
ence the  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  British  America  were  discussed 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  although  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  pending  the  report  of  the 
delegates  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, it  is  known  that  they  embraced  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement,  a  very  much 
improved  steamship  service,  better  cable 
communication,  and  a  number  of  minor 
points. 

For  some  years  an  academic  debate  has 
been  in  progress,  through  the  medium  of 
various  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
between  two  groups  of  writers,  one  ad- 
vocating closer  political  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  British  West  In- 
dies and  the  other  closer  trade  relations. 
The  recent  conference  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  triumph  of  the  latter 
group.  Its  more  immediate  cause  was  a 
visit  paid  last  winter  to  the  West  Indies 
by  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, who  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing informally  and  unofficially  many  of 
the  officials  and  business  men  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies,  and  also  of  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Boards  of 
Trade  of  the  West  Indies  at  Barbados. 
Correspondence  followed  between  the 
Canadian  and  Imperial  Governments  and 
the  authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  conference  was  the  tangible  result. 
Canada  was  represented  by  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  several  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Each  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  sent 
delegates,  including  not  only  the  West 
Indies  proper,  that  is,  Jamaica,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Trinidad,  Barbados,  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  but  also 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and 
Bermuda. 

Some  years  before  the  war,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  previous  conference,  Canada  of- 
fered the  West  Indies  a  trade  preference 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  Dominion  market 
in  exchange  for  a  like  preference  in  the 
West  Indian  markets.  Many  of  the  col- 
onies accepted  the  arrangement;  all,  in 
fact,  except  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and 
British  Honduras.  At  the  recent  con- 
ference it  is  understood  that  the  recip- 
rocal trade  preference  was  materially  in- 
creased, and  that  all  the  West  Indian 
delegates  came  in,  subject,  of  course,  to 
confirmation  by  their  home  Governments. 
The  situation  to-day  is  that  the  trade  of 
the  West  Indies  is  principally  with  Great 
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Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Great  Britain 
pretty  well  monopolized  the  trade.  Since 
then  it  has  been  gradually  swinging  over 
to  North  America.  So  far  as  direct  trade 
is  concerned,  the  United  States  now  con- 
trols a  much  larger  share  than  Canada. 
Up  to  a  year  ago  Canada's  direct  steam- 
ship communication  with  the  West  Indies 
was  very  meagre.  Consequently,  although 
her  people  actually  purchased  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  other  tropical  products 
from  the  West  Indies,  much  of  it  reached 
Canada  indirectly  through  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  bananas  from 
Jamaica  reach  Canada  through  Boston, 
and  from  British  Honduras  through  New 
Orleans.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
connection  with  sugar  and  molasses  from 
Barbados,  spices  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  cocoa 
and  asphalt  from  Trinidad,  etc. 

It  seems  altogether  probable,  however, 
that  in  the  future  Canada  will  rapidly 
increase  her  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
both  incoming  and  outgoing.  She  now 
possesses  a  considerable  fleet  of  Govern- 
ment-owned vessels  admirably  adapted  to 
the  West  Indian  trade,  a  fleet  that  is 
being  added  to  constantly  as  new  vessels 
are  launched  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Canadian  shipyards.  Some  of  these  are 
already  carrying  Canadian  goods  to  the 
West  Indies  and  bringing  back  tropical 
products,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  others  on  the  same  route 
as  needed.  Canada,  unlike  the  United 
States,  has  no  tropical  possessions.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  her  while  to  make  her 
market  particularly  attractive  to  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  the  West  Indies, 
on  favorable  terms,  most  of  the  things 
they  need :  flour,  fish,  and  meat  products, 
lumber,  dairy  products,  and  a  variety  of 
manufactured  articles  from  boots  to 
machinery. 

If  the  results  of  the  new  preferential 
agreement  come  up  to  expectations,  Can- 
ada and  the  West  Indies  may  very  possi- 
bly go  a  step  farther  and  establish  free 
trade  throughout  British  America.  In 
the  meantime,  a  very  much  improved 
cable  service  is  practically  assured  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  various  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  supplemented  by  wire- 
less where  desirable.  Steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  direct  Canadian  tourist  travel 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  winter  season, 
and  probably  an  increasing  number  of 
West  Indians  will  be  seen  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Canadian  cap- 
ital, already  represented  in  several  fairly 
large  enterprises  in  the  West  Indies,  will 
be  enlisted  in  the  development  of  sugar 
and  cocoa  plantations,  of  oil  wells  in  Trin- 
idad, and,  above  all,  in  the  opening  up 
of  the  immensely  rich  territory  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  nothing  but  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip  along  the  coast  having  yet 
been  developed.    Whether  or  not  all  this 


will  eventually  lead  to  political  union  is 
problematical,  but  at  present  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  both  in  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  seems  decidedly  unfavorable. 
Some  of  the  little  island  colonies,  such 
as  Barbados,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas, 
possessed  their  own  legislatures  and 
other  representative  institutions  when 
Canada  was  still  a  French  colony  and  the 
United  States  were  not  yet  born,  and 
they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  change 
their  political  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Canadians  feel  that  it  might  be  a 
very  hazardous  experiment  to  bring  into 
the  confederation  a  group  of  scattered 
colonies,  with  a  population  overwhelm- 
ingly black. 

Laurence  J.  Burpee 

Correspondence 

Political  Hypochondriacs 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  thought  this  extract  from  an  address 
by  Viscount  Finlay,  formerly  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  before  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Ottawa,  might  interest  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  sort  of  hard-headedness 
to-day  to  offset  the  hysterical  appeals  to 
try  anything  and  everything  except  that 
which  has  stood  the  strain  of  practical 
experience. 

Do  not  let  us  become  political  hypochon- 
driacs. If  we  find  that  our  institutions  work 
fairly  well,  do  let  us  stick  to  them  and  not 
make  unnecessary  changes.  Let  us  not  make 
experiments  which  may  end  in  our  being 
worse  off  than  we  were  before.  I  am  not 
very  much  in  favor  of  theorizing  in  politics. 
Politics  is  a  practical  science,  and  one  ought 
to  see  how  things  work,  and  instead  of  specu- 
lating as  to  whether  the  thing  is  perfectly 
sound  in  point  of  principle,  whether  some- 
thing more  symmetrical,  more  homogeneous, 
could  be  devised,  for  goodness  sake  let  us  work 
with  the  tools  we  have.  Improvements  will 
develop  themselves  in  time.  But  do  not  let  us 
be  in  too  great  a  hurrv. 

B. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  August  27 

"American  Observers  in 
Japan" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  REvrEW : 
The  article,  in  your  issue  of  July  28, 
by  Mr.  Hodges,  on  "American  Observers 
in  Japan,"  was  of  interest  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
Relations  Committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  though  not 
a  resident  of  California,  which  visited 
Japan  last  spring  and  to  which  Mr. 
Hodges  refers.  To  one  informed  regard- 
ing the  objects  expected  to  be  attained 
through  the  visit  to  Japan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Committee  which 
later  visited  Japan  known  as  the  "Van- 
derlip  party,"  the  purposes  suggested  by 


Mr.  Hodges  would  be  amusing  were  they 
not  calculated  to  give  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  to  your  readers. 

Mr.  Hodges  builds  up  his  article 
around  the  assertion  that  these  commit- 
tees went  to  Japan  to  study  China,  Man- 
churia, Korea,  and  the  problems  of  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  draws  an  af- 
fecting picture  of  the  "unofficial  ostenta- 
tion of  Tokyo  hospitality,"  and  the  an- 
aesthetic effect  which  he  declares  this 
delightful  phase  of  the  visit  had  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
committees.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  Vanderlip,  or  by 
other  members  of  his  party.  They  are 
their  own  and  may  or  may  not  have  re- 
flected the  baleful  influence  so  graph- 
ically set  forth  by  Mr.  Hodges.  He  is, 
however,  not  convincing  in  his  effort  to 
discredit  Mr.  Vanderlip,  because  he 
cites  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of 
his  assertion,  but  vaguely  refers  to  re- 
ported, though  not  quoted,  statements. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  now 
printing  his  views,  matured,  no  doubt,  in 
a  less  deadly  atmosphere  than  existed  in 
Japan,  through  a  series  of  five  articles  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune,  two  of  which  have 
appeared  at  this  date,  so  that  anyone 
interested  may  soon  be  in  full  possession 
of  his  opinions.' 

Mr.  Hodges  has  coined  the  word 
"Shibusawaism,"  and  by  this  catchword, 
having  no  significance  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  your  readers,  seeks  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Baron  Shibusawa  is  a 
person  of  Machiavellian  character  en- 
gaged in  concocting  schemes  whereby 
the  American  business  man,  properly 
drugged  by  the  "ostentatious  hospitality 
of  Tokyo,"  will  become  his  willing  tool 
in  furthering  the  imperialistic  schemes 
of  Japan.  Mr.  Hodges  has,  by  his  char- 
acterization, done  an  injustice  to  a  ven- 
erable, high-minded,  and  liberal  Japanese 
gentleman.  The  Baron's  many  American 
friends  and  admirers,  of  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  one,  will  be  justified  in  re- 
senting the  wholly  fantastic  and  unreal 
picture  of  Baron  Shibusawa's  character 
which  the  article  presents.  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa is  a  man  of  great  breadth  of 
mind  and  is  an  exponent  of,  and  leader 
in,  all  movements  for  the  uplifting  and 
betterment  of  his  people,  and  his  ideals 
and  actions  conform  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  own  race.  Far  from  being 
shocked  at  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Lamont's 
negotiations  in  the  matter  of  the  Con- 
sortium, as  Mr.  Hodges  would  have  us 
believe,  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  influential  advocates  of  Mr. 
Lamont's  views.  Baron  Shibusawa  be- 
lieves that  good  relations  can  best  be 
fostered  and  maintained  through  a  close 
personal  contact  between  the  leaders  of 
liberal  and  progressive  thought  in  Japan 
and  the  business,  professional,  and  ed- 
ucated people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  visits  of  the  committees  referred 
to  were  the  outcome  of  that  belief  on  the 
part  of  Baron  Shibusawa.  They  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  bring  together  rep- 
resentative groups  of  Japanese  and 
Americans  for  a  free  discussion  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  two  countries  in 
the  hope  that  thereby  each  side  might 
more  clearly  understand  the  position  of 
the  other.  It  has  been  Baron  Shibus- 
awa's  belief,  which  has  been  shared  by 
a  good  many  Americans,  that  more  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  by  a  closer  business  relation- 
ship and  by  frequent  unofficial  confer- 
ences wherein  each  side  might  express 
its  opinion  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
than  by  leaving  all  of  these  questions 
solely  to  diplomatic  exchanges.  Each 
group  thereby  becomes  a  nucleus  of  bet- 
ter-informed opinion  on  the  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  meetings  be- 
tween the  groups  representing  the  Jap- 
anese, professional  and  business  men, 
and  those  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  there  was 
no  intent  to  discuss  Asiatic  problems  ex- 
cept as  they  might  be  collateral  to  other 
matters  before  the  sessions.  The  con- 
ferences consisted  of  sessions  of  four 
hours  each,  covering  a  period  of  eight 
days,  held  in  the  Bankers'  Club  at  Tokyo, 
and  embraced,  as  principal  subjects,  the 
California  land  question,  the  Japanese  in 
Hawaii,  emigration,  industrial  relations 
including  the  labor  problem,  exchange 
professorships,  and  better  means  of  tele- 
graphic and  other  communications  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Other  related  subjects  were  touched 
upon,  but  the  impression  which  Mr. 
Hodges  seeks  to  convey  that  this  group 
went  to  Japan  to  inform  itself  in  Japan, 
on  Chinese,  Korean,  Siberian,  and  Man- 
churian  problems  only  exposes  his  igno- 
rance of  the  facts.  After  the  conferences 
in  Japan,  a  number  of  the  members  of 
both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Vanderlip  parties  traveled  extensively  in 
China  and  other  eastern  countries  where, 
presumably,  they  were  able  to  discover 
some  "independent"  facts  instead  of 
"propagandists'  views  literally  made  in 
Japan"  as  Mr.  Hodges  would  have  your 
readers  believe. 

My  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Hodges' 
article  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  anti-Japanese  propaganda 
which  is  calculated  to  bias  the  minds  of 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  American-Jap- 
anese problem,  and,  while  skillfully  avail- 
ing itself  of  quotations  from  certain 
writers,  contributes  no  facts  from  which 
the  American  reader  can  draw  any  in- 
telligent conclusion. 

There  is  a  real  American-Japanese 
problem  which  will  require  the  best 
thought  of  the  men  of  both  countries  to 
solve  in  a  manner  which  will  maintain 


good  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  intelli- 
gent American  to  seek  to  comprehend 
this  problem,  and  in  order  to  do  that, 
it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  of  the 
question — for  there  are  two  sides — 
should  be  set  forth  clearly  and  by  those 
competent  to  express  opinions.  Articles 
of  the  nature  I  am  criticising  do  not  do 
this,  and  merely  arouse  prejudice. 

Finally,  the  article  is  in  bad  taste 
since,  without  producing  any  evidence 
whatever  in  justification,  it  holds  up  to 
ridicule  a  number  of  eminent  American 
citizens,  in  which  category,  however,  I 
do  not  presume  to  include  myself,  in  im- 
puting to  them  a  degree  of  simple- 
mindedness  that  one  might  expect  only 
in  children. 

Loyall  A.  Osborne 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  July  30 

American  Observations  in 
Reply 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Misunderstandings,  it  seems,  are  as 
easy  in  the  exchange  of  individual  views 
as  in  the  discussion  of  relations  between 
governments.  The  criticism  directed 
against  "American  Observers  in  Japan" 
appears  to  arise  from  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  actual  statements  and 
deduced  meanings;  that  there  was  not 
greater  clarity,  more  explicit  detail,  a 
lengthier  indictment  must  be  laid  to  edi- 
torial "conditions  precedent." 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  improper 
assertion  in  the  statement  that  the  La- 
mont  Mission,  the  Cheney  Silk  Mission, 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
group,  and  the  Vanderlip  Commission, 
so-called,  all  went  to  Japan  to  handle 
problems  which  in  one  way  or  another 
inevitably  affected  America's  relations 
with  the  Far  East  as  a  whole.  There 
is  no  impropriety  in  accepting  Japanese 
hospitality,  nor  was  any  charged.  The 
Lamont  Mission  went  to  Japan  with  the 
single  and  definite  purpose  either  of  forc- 
ing the  Japanese  interests  to  enter  whole- 
heartedly into  the  activities  of  the 
Consortium  or  of  laying  the  basis  for 
independent  action  of  the  Powers  without 
Japan's  cooperation.  Mr.  Lamont  later 
very  definitely  intimated  that  Japan's 
unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Consortium 
came  because  the  American  position  ad- 
mitted no  alternative  other  than  a  definite 
break;  and  the  Japanese  attempts  to 
qualify  the  settlement  have  brought  sig- 
nificant disclaimers  from  Mr.  Lamont 
himself.  The  Silk  Mission  proceeded 
from  Japan  to  China,  and  I  made  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a  criticism  of 
it.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  group 
officially  visited  only  Japan — regret,  noth- 
ing more,  might  be  inferred  from 
"American  Observers  in  Japan"  that  it 
too  did  not  go  as  a  body  to  China,  and 


it  was  remarked :  "Our  Pacific  Coast  in- 
terests have  formulated  some  views  of 
their  own  concerning  things  Japanese." 

Secondly,  all  these  groups  were  but 
enumerated,  the  whole  emphasis  of  the 
discussion  falling  on  "an  American  busi- 
ness group  seeking  to  solve  in  Japan  the 
riddle  of  Asia";  moreover,  Mr.  Vander- 
lip, as  "the  chief  spokesman  of  the  dele- 
gation," became  the  object  of  criticism 
and  remains  so.  No  information  was 
lacking  about  his  attitude  because  daily 
reports  detailing  the  proceedings  and  ex- 
tensively giving  his  views  were  sent  me 
from  Tokyo  itself  at  the  time,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  recent  utterances  of 
this  distinguished  American  financier  to 
change  the  unfortunate  trend  of  his 
opinions.  Furthermore,  the  Vanderlip 
party,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
conference,  did  handle  affairs  of  East 
Asia  without  as  a  group  proceeding  to 
the  continent  and  seeing  at  first  hand 
independently  the  situation  under  discus- 
sion. Moreover,  Mr.  Vanderlip  did  not 
visit  China  as  an  individual;  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  his  equally 
prominent  associates  who  did  go  have 
come  back  voicing  sentiments  which  are 
decidedly  at  variance  with  his  own — 
post-mortem  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  views  expressed  in  these 
columns. 

Thirdly,  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
gramme termed  "Shibusawaism"  is  weak 
since  it  was  defined  explicitly  in  the  quo- 
tation "the  cooperation  of  American 
money  and  Japanese  brains  to  form  a 
combination  for  the  exploitation  of 
Asia."  What  it  means  was  brought  out 
in  a  greater  detail  in  the  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "Behind  the  Financing  of  China" 
appearing  in  The  Weekly  Review.  The 
idea  of  a  partnership  between  the  forces 
now  controlling  Japan  and  ourselves  is 
most  dangerous  to  American  interests. 
The  important  thing  is  that  Baron  Shi- 
busawa's  individual  point  of  view  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  is  frequently  done 
by  Americans,  with  his  willingness  to 
accept  by  public  utterances  the  position 
taken  by  his  Government;  he  does  not 
repudiate  the  fruits  of  a  discredited  and 
dangerous  diplomacy  employed  by  Japan 
against  and  counter  to  our  own  interests 
in  the  East.  That  he  is  amiable,  a  re- 
markable figure  in  Japanese  industry, 
and  a  generous  philanthropist  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  programme  he  has  sponsored  for 
some  years. 

The  test  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Van- 
derlip's  opinions  is  the  fact  that  Japa- 
nese interests  of  the  non-liberal  element 
are  sedulously  circulating  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's  expressions  in  such  manner  that,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  comment  so  much 
objected  to,  they  "are  being  utilized  in  a 
way  he  could  not  anticipate." 

Charles  Hodges 

New  York,  August  10 
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[Under  this  heading  will  be  continued  the 
list  of  Books  of  the  Week,"  selected  by  Ed- 
mund Lester  Pearson.  In  addition  the  same 
writer  will  comment  upon  some  of  these  books, 
and  others,  new  and  old.] 


Books  of  the  Week 

[Selected  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
Editor  of  Publications,  New  York 
Public  Library.] 

Americans  by  Adoption,  by  Joseph 
Husband.     Atlantic   Monthly  Press. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of 
five  or  six  great  Americans,  Agas- 
siz,  St.  Gaudens,  and  others,  who 
were  born  in  foreign  lands. 

Fairies  and  Chimneys,  by  Rose  Fyle- 
man.     Doran. 

Delicate  verse  for  children  and 
their  elders. 

Life    of    William    Booth,    by    Harold 
Begbie.     Two  volumes.     Mactnillan. 
Biography  of  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Alf's  Button,  by  W.  A.  Darlington. 
Stokes. 

Amusing  novel  about  two  British 
Tommies  and  a  Djinn. 


A  S  a  companion  on  a  desert  isle  noth- 
^  inS  could  be  more  pleasing  and  use- 
ful  than   Lewis   Spence's   "An   Encyclo- 
paedia of  Occultism"  (Routledge),  which 
has  just  appeared.    It  is  a  "Compendium 
of  Information  on  the  Occult  Sciences, 
Occult    Personalities,    Psychic    Science, 
Magic,  Demonology,  Spiritism  and  Mys- 
ticism."     For    the    idle    moment    it    is 
agreeable    to    learn,    under    the    entry 
"Spunkie,  The,"  that  the  Spunkie  is  "a 
goblin  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Scot- 
tish   'Kelpie'."      Persons    more    severely 
practical,  using  the  book  as  a  manual, 
may  not  only  learn  how  to  become  a  wer- 
wolf, but  how  to  practice  necromancy, 
how  to  employ  the  lady-bug  in  divination' 
and  what  are  the  best  methods  for  the 
extirpation   of  vampires.     The   illustra- 
tions are  interesting;  one  shows  "Edwd 
Kelley,  A  Magician,  in  the  Act  of  Invok- 
ing the  Spirit  of  a  Deceased   Person." 
Mr.  Kelley,  who  seems  to  have  practised 
alone  (except  for  his  Astral)   at  night, 
and  in  a  churchyard,  has  indeed  called 
a  rather  petulant-looking  lady  from  her 
grave.     Clad  in  a  shroud  and  nightcap, 
she  is  standing  before  the  venerable  ma- 
gician,  in  the  attitude  of   "Attention" 
as  prescribed  by  the  Infantry  Drill  Regu- 
lations, U.  S.  Army.    One  hopes  that  Mr. 
Kelley    will    soon    give    the    command 
Rest,"  or,  at  any  rate,  "At  ease!" 

Murders  and  mysteries  are  not  very 
respectable  with  us   in  America.     They 


are  looked  upon  as  fit  subjects  for  the 
writer  of  cheap  sketches  in  third-rate 
magazines,    or    as    Sunday    supplement 
stuff.     But  rarely  do  sober  authors  and 
grave   publishers   have   anything   to   do 
with  them.     Is  there  any  reason,  aside 
from    priggishness,    for    this?      Is    not 
murder  the  very  material  of  the  drama 
and   of  great   literature?     In   England 
they  are  not  so  supercilious.     The  con- 
tributors to  the  long  series  of  volumes, 
Notable    English    Trials,    and    Notable 
Scottish    Trials,    include    Andrew    Lang 
and  H.  B.  Irving.     Mr.  William  Roug- 
head,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  is  another 
contributor   to    this    series.      He   could 
never  be  accused  of  sensationalism.    Be- 
sides the  trials  which  he  has  edited,  he 
is  the  author  of  a  book  published  re- 
cently,—"The  Riddle  of  the  Ruthvens," 
a  study  of  the  "Gowrie  Conspiracy."    It 
was  this  mystery  which  reconciled  one 
old  Scotch  lady  to  her  approaching  death, 
—she  would  be  able  to  discover,  she  said, 
at  the  Last  Great  Day,  the  real  truth  as 
between    King   James   and   the   Gowrie 
brothers.     The  volume  also  includes  es- 
says whose  mere  names  are  full  of  ro- 
mantic charm,  essays  about  Braxfield,  the 
hanging  judge,  the  original  of  "Weir  of 
Hermiston";    "The   Abduction    of   Jean 
Kay";   "The  Law  and  Mrs.  Yelverton"- 
"Mackoull  and  the  Begbie  Mystery." 

In  this  country  such  a  book  as  this 
would    be    published    in    more    or    less 
shoddy  style;   it  would  have  an  air  as 
different     from     its    more    respectable 
brothers   on   the   shelf  as   a   race-track 
gambler    has    from    a    bank    president. 
People  would  borrow  it  sheepishly  from 
the  public  library,  and  look  about  for 
paper  to  cover  it  as  they  took  it  home. 
They  would  explain  its  presence  apolo- 
getically  if  somebody  found   it  on  the 
living-room     table.       In     Scotland     Mr. 
Roughead's  volume  goes  in  all  the  glory 
of  good  paper  and  print,  a  gold  top,  and 
a  well-made  binding.     Its  weight  alone 
shows  it  moves  in  good  society.    Nice  old 
ladies  and  members  of  the  kirk  read  it, 
and  are  not  ashamed.    They  order  these 
matters  better  in  Scotland. 


And  though  you  be  foolish  or  though  you 
be    wise, 

With   hair  of   silver  or   gold 
You  could  never  be  young  as  the  fairies  are. 

And   never  as   old. 

This  poem,  and  others  as  delicate, 
about  fairies  and  birds  and  various  fan- 
cies concerning  both,  are  the  work  of 
Rose  Fyleman,  and  a  little  book  contain- 
ing them  is  now  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  It  is  called  "Fairies 
and  Chimneys,"  and  its  contents  would 
do  for  lyrics  in  an  operatic  version  of 
"Peter  Pan."  I  wish  that  the  book  itself 
did  not  look  like  a  school  text-book. 

Why  should  anyone  remember — how 
could  anyone  remember— such  a  dialogue 
as  this? 

"Father,  I  have  spilt  the  butter.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

"Rub  it  briskly  with  a  woollen  fabric  " 
"Why?" 

"Because  friction  generates  caloric, 
which  volatises  the  oleaginous  particles 
of  the  stearine  matter." 

Yet  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  in  a  paper  on 
"Freaks  of  Memory,"  included  in  his 
new  "Adventures  and  Enthusiasms" 
(Doran),  declares  that  he  learned  this 
absurd  conversation  many  years  ago,  and 
can  never  forget  it. 


Many  readers  of  Punch  probably 
clipped  from  its  pages  a  year  or  more 
ago  these  stanzas: 

The  fairies  have  never  a  penny  to  spend, 

1  hey   haven  t   a   thing  put   by, 
But    theirs    is    the  -dower    of    bird    and    of 
flower 
And  theirs  are  the  earth  and  the  sky 
And  though  you  should  live  in  a  palace  of 
gold 
Or  sleep  in  a  dried-up  ditch, 
You  could  never  be  poor  as  the  fairies  are 
And    never   as   rich. 

Since  ever  and  ever  the  world  began 
They  have  danced  like  a  ribbon  of  flame 

Iney    have    sung    their    song    through    the 
centuries    long 
And  yet  it  is  never  the  same. 


The  most  amusing  book  I  have  read 
this  summer  is  "Alf's  Button,"  by  W.  A 
Darlington  (Stokes).    It  is  sure  to  recall' 
the  fanciful  novels  of  F.  Anstey,  for  it 
is  about  a  Tommy  in  the  trenches  who 
has  a  button  on  his  tunic  made  from  a 
bit  of  Aladdin's  lamp.     The  results  and 
complications  are  obvious,  but  the  ad- 
ventures of  Alf  and  Bill  and  their  attend- 
ant Djinn    (whose  Oriental  name  they 
translate  into  "Eustace")  are,  although 
scientifically   impossible,   not  at   all   im- 
possible to  the  credible  reader  of  fiction. 
Some  of  Mr.  Anstey's  stories  become  al- 
most cruel  in  their  humor  towards  the 
end;   this  does  not  make  that  mistake. 
Alf's  friend,  Bill,  is  for  summoning  the 
Djinn  to  capture  the  German  Emperor  at 
once,   and   so   put   an   end   to   all   their 
troubles.    Alf  is  more  moderate  and  be- 
gins his  commands  with  such  simple  and 
pleasing  requests  as  an  order  for  "two 
beers."     The  Djinn,  it  is  true,  at  first 
interprets  this  to  mean  "two  biers,"  but 
soon  all  is  explained  more  happily.    The 
magical   powers   of   the   button   are   in- 
voked cautiously,  but  with  startling  ef- 
fect nevertheless.     Nothing  is  perhaps 
funnier  than  the  moment  when  the  Djinn 
effects  the  two  soldiers'  transfer  to  the 
home  battalion,  but  neglects  to  provide 
them  with  the  proper  papers.    The  com- 
mander at  home  is  once  more  convinced 
that  the  army  is  going  to  the  dogs,  and 
that   the   British    Expeditionary   Force, 
from  General  Haig  down,  is  sadly  in  need' 
of  such  soldiers  as  the  ones  who  have 
been  thoughtlessly  left  in  Blighty. 
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Four  Eminent  College 

Presidents  Retiring 

from  Office 

THE  last  two  years  are  significant  in 
the  retirement  of  several  outstand- 
ing presidents  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Wheeler  of  California, 
James  of  Illinois,  Strong  of  Kansas, 
Drinker  of  Lehigh,  Foster  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, Oregon,  belong  to  the  last  years  or 
year.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  belongs  to  the 
future,  for  his  resignation  is  announced 
to  take  effect  at  the  next  Commence- 
ment. Hough's  resignation,  at  North- 
western, applies  also  to  the  future,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.  But  with 
the  college  year  which  closed  last  June 
four  presidents  concluded  academic  serv- 
ices of  unique  and  impressive  meaning. 
They  are  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Hall  of  Clark,  and  Dabney 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  historian  of 
early  American  literature  and  professor 
at  Cornell,  once  said  to  me  that  he  had 
often  thought  Schurman,  born  on  British 
soil,  should  have  gone  to  England,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons.     For, 
said  Tyler,  "Schurman's  speaking  is  the 
type  of  speaking  which  the  House  of 
Commons  likes."    In  the  many  times  on 
which  I  heard  him  speak  I  always  recalled 
the  remark  of  Professor  Tyler,  and  each 
hearing  adds  evidence  of  its  truthfulness. 
For  Schurman  is  primarily  an  interpre- 
ter, an  expositor,  and  his  interpretations 
and    expositions    are    expressed    in    the 
manner  of  dignified  and  elevated  conver- 
sation.   A  teacher  of  philosophy  before 
becoming  president,  he  bears  a  certain 
metaphysical  mood  to  his  understanding 
of  problems.     This  understanding  ever 
has  and  must  have  a  practical  attitude  or 
application.     It  really  is  an  admirable 
union  of  the  abstract  and  of  the  con- 
crete.    This  union,  it  may  be  added,  is 
evidenced   in  his   diplomatic  and   other 
public  service  as  well  as  in  the  academic. 
Schurman  has  so  far  seen  fit  to  give 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the 
working  period  of  his  life  to  concerns 
collegiate;   but  he  is,  I  wish  to  be  so 
bold  as  to  add,  one  of  the  men  who  con- 
veys the  assurance  (without  any  sort  of 
arrogance   or   bumptiousness)    that    he 
could   and   would  have   given   first-rate 
service   in   any   work   which   he   might 
have    chosen.      Certainly   his    reasoning 
power  would  have   secured   for   him   a 
place  as  a  great  lawyer.    His  interest  in 
large  public  questions  and  his  style  of 
writing  would  have  assured  him  a  high 
rank  among  journalists.     I   can   easily 
conceive  that  his  power  of  observation 
and   of   weighing   evidence  would  have 
entitled  him  to  eminence  as  a  medical 
diagnostician.    And  surely  all  would  con- 
fess that  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be 


a  great  preacher.  His  place  in  this  field 
is  quite  as  secure  as  that  of  Coleridge  in 
Charles  Lamb's  remark. 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was,  like  Schurman,  a 
teacher  (of  chemistry)  before  he  be- 
came provost,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
in  at  least  one  respect  he  has  always 
remained  and  ever  will  remain  a  teacher. 
This  one  respect  refers  to  the  love  which 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  for  him.  The  affection  is 
not  confined  to  graduates,  however.  A 
most  friendly  man,  he  makes  friends  and 
holds  them  in  all  parts  and  zones  of  the 
world.  Not  in  a  weak  optimism  but  in 
virile  strength  and  sound  judgment  he 
thinks  kindly  of  human  nature.  Prop- 
erly does  he  live  and  work  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love.  His  administration 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  length  of 
years — and  length  of  years  does  some- 
times seem  necessary  to  give  a  certain 
impressiveness  to  an  academic  term — 
but  it  does  seem  to  emphasize  a  certain 
teaching  which  has  been  long  recognized 
by  certain  observers.  This  lesson  is  the 
opportunity  which  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia possess  of  the  proper  endow- 
ment of  their  great  University.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  performs 
three  functions  or  holds  three  places: 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  State  University,  for 
it  receives  grants  from  the  State;  in  a 
general  sense  and  only  general,  it  is  the 
most  outstanding  educative  agency  in 
its  metropolis ;  it  is  a  private  foundation, 
for  it  is  administered  by  its  own  gov- 
erning boards.  By  reason  of  these  three 
important  relations — not  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  capable  of  proving 
most  effectively  cooperative — the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  should  come  to 
an  educational  leadership  which  Pro- 
vost Smith  held  as  a  dear  and  holy  vision, 
and  which  he  has  brought  nearer  its 
realization. 

President  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  retires  from  a  presidency 
which  in  a  certain  way  he  has  never 
filled.  For,  if  Schurman  and  Smith  were 
teachers  before  they  became  presidents, 
Hall  has  ever  remained  a  teacher.  One 
does  not  think  of  him  as  an  executive, 
but  rather  as  a  philosopher,  a  psychol- 
ogist, a  researcher,  a  writer.  A  lab- 
oratory, a  library,  a  study,  a  seminary, 
seem  to  make  for  him  a  better  environ- 
ment than  a  series  of  administrative  of- 
fices. In  fact  he  has  been  able  to  do  for 
himself  what  every  college  president 
wants  to  do  for  his  professional  asso- 
ciates. The  college  president  is  always 
a  means  to  an  end  in  the  academic  order 
—the  end  is  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent through  the  teaching  of  the  pro- 
fessor. The  president  exists  for  the 
professor,  and  the  professor  exists  for 
the  student.  President  Hall  has  been 
able  at  once  and  immediately  to  exist  for 
Professor   Hall.      Time  has   thus  been 


saved;  expense  avoided;  a  possible  fric- 
tion lessened!  The  condition  is  unique. 
And  also  be  it  added  that  Dr.  Hall's 
leadership  in  his  psychological  researches 
and  in  giving  the  teachings  of  these  in- 
vestigations to  and  through  his  students 
is  also  unique  and  of  priceless  worth.  He 
is  also  a  college  president  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  higher  education 
through  his  books  are  at  least  as  worthy 
as  the  offerings  he  makes  through  his 
teachings  and  his  statements. 

Dabney,  of  Cincinnati,  like  Hall,  is  a 
pioneer,  but  in  a  different  field.  Dab- 
ney's  field  is  that  of  an  executive  in  a 
real  and  formal  municipal  University — 
a  university  which  is  as  much  a  city 
foundation  and  affair  as  is  its  public 
education  system  of  which  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  and  the  crown.  The  difficul- 
ties in  such  a  process  are  great.  Per- 
haps the  two  greatest  are  the  general 
lack  of  sympathy  of  the  large  body  of 
taxpayers  with  higher  education,  and 
also  the  difficulty  found  in  allowing  the 
University  to  be  made  the  football  of 
cheap  partisan  politics.  But  under  all 
impediments  Dabney  has  achieved  at 
least  two  great  results :  he  has  made  the 
double-platoon  system  in  the  scientific 
school  of  the  University  of  working 
value,  and  has  maintained  a  good  medical 
school  in  cooperation  with  a  great  city 
hospital.  By  the  double-platoon  system 
the  student  works  by  turns  in  the  school 
and  in  the  shop,  applying  in  the  shop 
what  he  has  learned  in  the  lecture  room 
and  seeing  the  principle  of  what  he  has 
used  in  the  shop.  The  method  has  seri- 
ous objections,  but  it  has  worked,  and  is 
working,  well.  It  has  under  certain  con- 
ditions great  advantages.  In  this  serv- 
ice and  in  the  hospital  medical  affilia- 
tion, Dabney  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  cooperation  of  two  great  associates, 
Schneider  and  Holmes  (Holmes  lately 
dying  and  greatly  lamented).  Such  re- 
sults, thus  won,  have  a  value  far  beyond 
any  one  university,  or  metropolis,  and 
beyond  the  administration  of  any  single 
president,  however  great  or  commanding. 

In  this  group  of  presidents  is  found 
the  reconciliation  of  personal  qualities 
and  executive  elements  which  often  seem 
to  be  contradictory.  In  them  each,  and 
of  course  in  varying  degrees,  exists  a 
sense  of  idealism  and  of  laboriousness. 
Their  aims  for  their  universities  have 
been  of  the  highest  type,  service  to  their 
generation  and  to  their  kind.  To  achieve 
this  aim  they  have  worked  hard  and  re- 
lentlessly. Their  idealism  has  not  been 
visionary,  their  laboriousness  has  not 
been  drudgery.  Their  vision  has  in- 
spired their  sense  of  duty,  and  their 
duty  has  given  substance  and  solidity  to 
their  vision.  They  have  also  united  their 
own  fine  and  vigorous  individualities 
with  other  individualities  in  fine  coopera- 
tive service.  They  have  learned  and 
taught  and  practised  the  lesson  that  the 
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individual  man  in  a  college  presidency 
is  the  incarnation  of  feebleness ;  but  that 
joined  with  other  personalities  his  possi- 
bilities are  limitless.  In  such  affiliations, 
the  proper  union  of  conservativeness  and 
of  progressiveness  they  have  found  to  be 
of  priceless  worth.  Trustees  of  colleges 
are  usually  conservative:  they  desire, 
and  properly,  to  defend  the  truth  com- 
mitted to  them.  College  executives  are 
by  nature  progressive,  and  they  should 
be.  They  see  and  feel  the  opportunities 
of  advancing  usefulness  which  lie  before 
their  colleges.  Between  these  two  op- 
posing interpretations— existing  in  all 
human  institutions  and  agencies — con- 
flict is  likely  to  arise.  Trustees  may 
think  of  their  presidents'  progressive- 
ness as  unreasoning  rashness  and  vain 
optimism,  which  should  be  firmly  curbed 
or  wholly  halted;  and  presidents  may 
interpret  the  attitude  of  trustees  as  in- 
tellectual blindness  and  moral  stupidity, 
academic  standpatism.  But  Schurman 
and  Smith  and  Hall  and  Dabney  and 
their  associates  have  been  free,  usually, 
from  the  collisions  which  naturally  arise 
from  such  opposing  conditions  and 
forces.  Each  factor  has  exercised,  and 
especially  the  executive,  that  primary 
virtue  and  grace  in  administration,  the 
virtue  and  grace  of  patience. 

On  the  whole,  this  group  has  more 
fully  joined  together  the  scholarly  and 
the  administrative  elements  of  a  college 
presidency  than  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon academic  order.  Such  a  joining  is 
far  from  easy.  That  thinker,  and  theo- 
logian, President  F.  L.  Patton,  once 
said  to  me:  "A  man  coming  into  a  col- 
lege presidency  thinks  he  can  carry  both 
the  scholarly  and  the  administrative 
buckets  on  his  two  shoulders:  he  soon 
finds  it  is  impossible."  Patton  was 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  right.  But 
in  this  group  of  four,  taken  together, 
the  two  functions  have  not  been  abso- 
lutely separated;  and  never  should  they 
be.  For  the  president  should  be,  of 
course,  an  administrator;  and  also  he 
should  be  a  scholar,  or  at  the  very  least 
he  should  know  what  scholarship  is, 
should  have  the  profoundest  sympathy 
with  the  scholar,  and  should  eagerly  pro- 
mote his  undertakings. 

Each  member  of  our  illustrious  quar- 
tette is,  in  humility  and  gratitude,  able 
to  say  that  he  leaves  his  university  a 
finer  and  nobler  force  for  human  service 
than  it  was  when  he  accepted  its  head- 
ship. If  occasional  waves  of  antago- 
nism and  of  reaction  have  risen,  the  great 
tides  have  moved  onward  and  upward 
unto  richest  achievements.  Or,  to 
change  the  figure,  they  have  planted 
seeds,  seeds  of  ideas,  which  are  sure  to 
spring  up  into  other  ideas  which,  come 
to  harvest,  will  bless  men  for  unborn 
generations. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
President  of  Western  Reserve  University 


Book  Reviews 

How  Mr.   Creel  Advertised 
the  President 

How   We   Advertised    America.     By   George 
Creel.     New  York  :    Harper  and  Brothers. 

"TT,  was  necessary  to  have  somebody 
A  who  understood  why  we  were  at 
war,  and  in  saying  that  I  speak  not  of  a 
man  who  could  comprehend  merely  the 
difficult  international  problems  with  re- 
gard to  it,  but  the  spirit  that  made  us 
go  into  the  war,  and  the  things  we  were 
fighting  for" — thus  spoke  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  an  address  about  George  Creel, 
the  address  being  used  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  book.  And  the  author  of  the 
book  was  chosen  to  make  known  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  America,  not  only  to  for- 
eign countries  but  to  America  herself. 
Our  reasons  for  entering  the  war  were 
evidently  not  those  that  were  obvious  to 
the  leading  newspapers,  to  such  institu- 
tions as  the  National  Security  League, 
and  to  men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  (all 
of  whom  come  in  for  their  share  of 
Mr.  Creel's  condemnation),  but  nobler, 
higher,  purer  purposes.  "The  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Information,"  Mr.  Creel 
says,  "was  called  into  existence  to  make 
this  fight  for  the  verdict  of  mankind, 
the  voice  created  to  plead  the  justice  of 
America's  cause  before  the  jury  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion." 

In  advertising  America  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, the  Committee  of  Public  Informa- 
tion encountered  serious  difficulties  in 
Great  Britain  only,  the  British  Govern- 
ment preferring  to  do  its  own  interpret- 
ing of  this  country.  Evidently  the  Eng- 
lish knew  Mr.  Creel.  Immediately  after 
the  war  he  published  a  book  denouncing 
them  violently  and  inaccurately  on  the 
Irish  question.  In  the  present  book  the 
British  come  in  again  for  denunciation. 
In  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Commit- 
tee Mr.  Creel  quotes  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Madrid  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

What  may  be  called  the  Wilson  cult  is  truly 
making  astonishing  progress  in  Spain,  as  shall 
be  shown.  Three  months  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  known  but  little  to 
the  general  community.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  a  city  of  any  consequence  in  Spain 
whose  newspapers  are  not  devoting  innumer- 
able columns  to  articles  upon  his  career,  his 
views  in  general  and  his  present  actions,  with 
occasional   personal    details. 

Many  millions  of  copies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches  were  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  many  different  languages.  Mr. 
Creel  does  not  say,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact,  that  largely  as  a  result  of  this  ad- 
vertising, President  Wilson,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Europe  in  December,  1918,  was 
rapturously  received  by  the  people  of  the 
Allied  countries  as  a  great  seer.  The 
disappointment  that  he  proved  to  be  was 


a  natural  result  of  over-zealous  press- 
agenting.  His  fall  would  not  have  been 
so  far  had  he  not  been  so  extravagantly 
exalted. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  Committee's  success  should  go  to 
the  "many  men  of  many  minds"  who 
flocked  into  its  service,  as  they  flocked 
into  every  other  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  of  what  use  they  could  in 
war  time.  To  Mr.  Creel's  credit  it  should 
be  said  he  is  most  liberal  in  his  praise, 
naming  hundreds  of  these  men  in  the 
book,  which  is  free  of  undue  self-praise. 
Newspaper  men  and  magazine  writers, 
speakers,  artists,  advertising  men,  col- 
lege professors,  motion  picture  experts, 
and  ordinary  photographers,  all  joined 
the  Committee,  until  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  had  been  enrolled.  They  wrote 
and  spoke  and  translated,  distributed 
news  items  by  cable  and  letter  and 
pamphlets,  posters,  and  pictures,  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  copies,  in 
countries  as  far  apart  as  Mexico  and 
China,  Spain  and  Bolshevik  Russia,  in 
enemy,  neutral  and  Allied  countries,  and 
in  America.  The  Committee's  agents  re- 
mained in  Russia  after  the  Ambassadors 
and  Consuls  had  left.  Part  Two  of  the 
book  is  indeed  a  thrilling  section,  as  Mr. 
Creel  devotes  chapter  after  chapter  to 
accounts  of  the  work  in  country  after 
country,  letting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee's special  representative  in  each 
country  speak  largely  for  itself. 

While  lavish  of  praise  for  his  friends, 
Mr.  Creel  lays  the  lash  upon  his  oppo- 
nents, especially  in  Congress : 

Of  all  the  war-work  executives  in  Washing- 
ton, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  one  who  did 
not  go  to  bed  at  night  with  the  prayer  that 
he  might  wake  in  the  morning  to  find  Congress 
only  the  horrible  imagining  of  uneasy  slumber. 

Mr.  Creel  explains  what  he  calls  the 
"Fourth  of  July  Fake,"  "The  Aircraft 
Lies,"  and  other  matters  that  brought 
down  upon  him  the  direct  criticism  of 
members  of  Congress  and  the  press. 
Written  by  Mr.  Creel  himself  and  passed 
upon  by  Secretary  Daniels,  the  account 
of  the  attacks  by  U-boats  on  the  trans- 
ports conveying  the  first  American  con- 
tingents to  France  was  naturally  flam- 
boyant, but  the  facts  were  substantially 
borne  out  by  the  official  dispatches  from 
Admiral  Gleaves.  Mr.  Creel  is  certainly 
justified  in  denouncing  the  wanton  char- 
acter of  a  dispatch  from  an  obscure  As- 
sociated Press  correspondent,  who  got 
the  opinion  of  unidentified  American  offi- 
cers and  men  on  the  docks  at  Queens- 
town  that  "the  supposed  U-boat  attacks 
were  merely  floating  spars  or  blackfish." 
The  dispatch  was  circulated  throughout 
the  country  over  Associated  Press  wires, 
and  it  was  never  possible  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Information  or  Secre- 
tary Daniels  fully  to  overtake  it. 

In  the  matter  of  "the  aircraft  lies"  the 
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Committee  was  absolved  by  Judge 
Hughes,  whose  report  declared  that  a 
false  and  misleading  statement  of  prog- 
ress was  given  the  Committee  by  Colonel 
Deeds.  Mr.  Creel  generously  excuses  the 
latter  on  the  ground  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope  of  achievement.  In  this  case,  as  in 
others,  Mr.  Creel  suffered  for  his  support 
of  the  Administration,  as  the  Administra- 
tion in  turn  suffered  for  his  indiscretion. 
Frederick  Moore 

An  Exposition  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

The  Constitution  and  What  It  Means  To- 
day. By  Edwin  S.  Ccrwin.  Princeton 
University    Press. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  only  114 
pages,  Professor  Corwin  has  com- 
bined with  the  full  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  a  series  of 
concise  explanations  elucidating  as  far 
as  necessary  every  paragraph  of  this 
document.  In  a  brief  introduction  he 
states  his  purpose  to  be,  not  merely  to 
explain  the  original  intentions  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government,  but  to  show 
what  in  the  course  of  time"  the  Constitu- 
tion has  come  to  mean  and  does  actually 
mean  today. 

This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  Con- 
stitution, although  designed  as  a  perma- 
nent fundamental  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  definite  form  of  government, 
has  seemed  to  mean  something  different 
at  different  times.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
true,  and  yet  it  subtracts  nothing  from 
the  great  utility  of  the  Constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  it  adds  to  our  admiration 
for  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  the 
vision  to  perceive  that  the  development 
of  the  nation  would  require  that  its  or- 
ganic law  should  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  flexibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  able  to  comprehend  and  embody 
in  it  the  permanent  requisites  of  a  suc- 
cessful federal  system  in  which  an  effec- 
tive balance  between  conflicting  needs 
and  tendencies  could  be  made  possible. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  at  differ- 
ent times  to  approach  the  Constitution 
from  various,  and  sometimes  even  oppo- 
site, points  of  view,  and  to  exact  from 
it  the  solution  of  widely  different  prob- 
lems. "Thus  at  one  time,"  says  Mr. 
Corwin,  "the  Constitution  has  been  in- 
terpreted from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
desire  for  national  unity,  at  another  time 
from  that  of  the  desire  for  local  auton- 
omy; at  one  time  from  the  point  of  view 
of  concern  for  private  rights,  at  another 
from  that  of  concern  for  majority  rule." 

The  possibility  of  thus  appealing  suc- 
cessfully to  the  Constitution  itself  for 
the  support  of  the  most  varied  forms  of 
political  security  without  destroying  it 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  while  sus- 
ceptible of  each  of  these  varied  interpre- 
tations, it  has  still  been  able  to  preserve 
the  essentials  of  a  free  government  by 


its  self-corrective  qualities.  "Inevitably," 
as  Mr.  Corwin  says,  "the  interpretations 
rendered  from  these  conflicting  points 
of  view  have  constantly  modified — some- 
times cancelled — one  another,  and  what 
the  Constitution  means  to-day  is,  so  to 
speak,  their  algebraic  sum." 

To  summarize  "the  items  of  this  cal- 
culation," as  Mr.  Corwin  expresses  it, 
whether  made  from  actual  practice, 
amendments,  or  the  hundreds  of  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court — the  most 
fertile  as  well  as  the  definitive  source  of 
interpretations — is  the  task  set  for  this 
volume.  It  has  been  performed  skillfully, 
concisely,  and  unostentatiously.  There 
is  in  this  book  no  citation  of  cases  or 
decisions,  which  would  deflect  its  pur- 
pose, and  no  intrusion  of  private  opinion. 
In  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner 
the  meaning  of  the  document  is  stated 
primarily  in  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  with  such  brief  elucidations 
and  comments  as  are  strictly  necessary 
to  indicate  the  exact  sense  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  text  as  understood  at 
this  time. 

Only  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  accurate 
and  detailed  knowledge  required  to  fix 
the  precise  meaning  of  some  portions  of 
the  text  as  determined  by  judicial  de- 
cisions. Only  in  a  few  instances  does 
the  commentary  on  a  section  fill  more 
than  a  single  page,  and  it  is  sometimes 
confined  to  a  single  sentence;  yet  it  is 
always  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  On 
such  subjects  as  the  "commerce  clause" 
and  that  relating  to  "treaties"  the  treat- 
ment is  of  necessity  more  extended  and 
covers  several  pages,  but  always  with  the 
utmost  practicable  brevity. 

Into  matters  of  controversy  the  writer 
does  not  enter,  but  his  sympathy  with 
the  Constitution  as  a  great  and  original 
compact  of  government  is  evident.  He 
points  out  in  the  introduction  the  alarm- 
ing development  of  localism  and  the  at- 
tempt to  control  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  by  debtors  to  avoid  their  legal 
obligations  that  characterized  the  period 
just  preceding  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  To  the  assertions  of 
certain  recent  writers  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  governed  by  unworthy  motives, 
and  that  it  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
public  debt  because  its  members  were 
large  holders  of  the  obligations  which 
the  Confederation  had  created,  Mr.  Cor- 
win offers  the  following  conclusive  refu- 
tation :  "In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  has 
been  shown,  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion held,  in  the  aggregate,  very  little  of 
the  funded  debt  of  the  Confederation  and 
its  leading  members  held  scarcely  any. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Convention  took 
absolutely  no  action  regarding  the  Con- 
tinental currency,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal evidence  of  the  Confederation's 
public  indebtedness.  In  the  third  place, 
it  voted  down,  ten  States  to  one,  a  motion 


meant    to    guarantee    payment    of    the 
funded  debt  at  par." 

The  members  of  the  Convention,  as 
he  points  out,  "were  the  men  one  would 
expect  to  find  there,"  the  great  characters 
of  the  Revolution,  "the  foremost  men  of 
their  day."  "The  one  and  only  advantage 
which  the  members  of  the  Convention 
sought  from  their  work  was  one  which 
they  proposed  to  share  with  their  fellow- 
men,  the  gain,  to  wit,  of  a  better  system 
of  government." 

On  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  nature 
of  the  Constitution  and  its  source,  Mr. 
Corwin  informs  us,  he  has  felt  free  to 
adopt  throughout  the  point  of  view  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  result  is 
a  sound  and  useful  handbook,  brief 
enough  to  be  studied  by  busy  men  and 
women,  and  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended to  thoughtful  voters  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  that 
might  have  been  included  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book  without  sensibly 
increasing  its  extent;  for  example, 
some  statements  regarding  what  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  influence  at  work  to  pro- 
duce it,  what  was  new  and  original  in 
it,  and  what  is  still  distinctive  in  its 
plan  as  a  form  of  government.  Mr. 
Corwin  has,  however,  it  would  appear, 
intended  to  confine  himself  to  exposi- 
tion. In  this  he  has  succeeded.  Nowhere 
will  a  reader  find  the  whole  subject  more 
completely  covered  in  so  little  space. 
David  Jayne  Hill 

Ibanez  Scores  Mexico 

Mexico  in  Revolution.  By  V.  Blasco  Ibanez. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Livingston  and  Jose 
Padin.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 

THE  radical  intelligentsia  have  pre- 
sented one  picture  of  Mexico  these 
last  five  years.  Ibanez  now  presents  an- 
other. In  nothing  are  they  alike;  in 
most  things  they  are  exact  opposites.  The 
radical  picture,  now  somewhat  altered, 
was  a  preposterous  fabrication  and 
should  never  have  received  the  slightest 
attention.  Ibanez,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  seem  to  the  friends  of  the  Mexican 
people  to  have  erred  as  badly  in  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Yet  Ibanez'  picture,  even  if  overdrawn, 
is  an  honest  one.  As  a  Spaniard,  a  re- 
publican, and  something  of  a  revolution- 
ist, with  none  of  the  delusions  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  intelligentsia,  Ibanez 
would  appear  to  be  admirably  fitted  to 
interpret  the  Mexican  people.  If  the 
judgment  he  renders  seems  to  some  of 
us  too  harsh  and  sweeping,  it  is  still 
valuable.  No  visitor  to  that  land  has  so 
unerringly  indicated  the  weak  points  in 
the  Mexican  character.  "Thou  ailest  here 
and  here,"  he  says,  and  we  know  that  he 
has  touched  the  right  spots.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
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as  to  the  degree  of  the  ailment  and  the 
chance  of  recovery.  Perhaps  the  con- 
tempt of  the  peninsular  Spaniard  for  the 
colonial  has  unguardedly  crept  into  his 
judgments.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  all  as 
bad  as  he  presents  it,  the  most  whole- 
some thing  for  the  world  would  be  to 
wipe  Mexico  from  the  map. 

Militarism,  he  says,  is  Mexico's  chief 
curse,  and  it  is  stronger  to-day  than  it 
was  in  the  Kaiser's  Germany.  "It  is 
a  militarism  in  plain  clothes  and  frock 
coats,  generals,  colonels,  and  captains" 
v/ho  form  "a  caste  apart  in  the  popula- 
tion. They  have  their  idols,  and  these 
idols  they  are  anxious  to  impose  upon  the 
country  as  a  step  to  power."  They  must 
all  be  placated  by  one  means  or  another; 
and  as  the  job  is  impossible  there  is 
always  a  revolution.  Each  revolution 
announces  itself  with  high-sounding 
pretensions  of  "democracy,"  "popular 
rights,"  "freedom,"  and  the  like,  but  is 
invariably  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
by  some  bandit  to  attain  power  and 
wealth*.  Is  such  a  man  as  Obregon  ex- 
cepted from  this  sweeping  generaliza- 
tion? Not  at  all.  He  is  popular,  but  he 
is  "an  impulsive,  erratic  person,"  a  cruel 
and  hypocritical  swashbuckler,  and  it  is 
useless  to  expect  from  him  any  better- 
ment of  conditions. 

This  is  the  outline.  It  is  filled  in  with 
broad  strokes  and  high  colors.  Graft, 
bribery,  theft,  treachery,  the  repression 
of  every  exercise  of  democracy,  assas- 
sinations both  inside  and  outside  the 
forms  of  law,  perpetual  revolution — all 
this  is  the  daily  life  of  Mexico.  Every- 
body— and  he  means  everybody — totes  a 
gun,  and  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  use 
it.  Two  generals  will  open  fire  on  each 
other  in  a  public  park  and  keep  on  shoot- 
ing until  their  ammunition  is  exhausted, 
and  even  members  of  Congress  will  some- 
times, after  a  hot  debate,  exchange  shots 
outside  the  chambers.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  usually  the  passer-by  who  is  injured. 

Of  the  fifteen  million  inhabitants  two 
millions  are  whites.  Apparently  the  best 
of  them  are  in  exile  and  therefore  useless 
as  a  reconstructive  force.  The  five  or 
six  million  Indians  are  merely  the  illit- 
erate and  brutalized  victims  of  centuries 
of  misrule  and  are  hardly  to  be  counted 
as  a  social  element.  Then  comes  the 
bulk  of  the  population — the  seven  or  eight 
million  "mestizos,  half-breeds,  white- 
washed Indians  or  bronzed  white  men." 
Ibafiez  admits  that  there  may  be  a  few 
decent  ones  among  them,  but  declares 
that  the  "majority  of  them  are  loafers, 
fond  of  noise  and  big  talk,  soap-box 
artists  with  a  gift  for  the  theatrical 
pose,  idlers  and  bums,  who  never  did  a 
stroke  of  hard  work  in  their  lives  and 
hate  any  kind  of  success  that  is  not  at- 
tained over-night."  These  are  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  a  Mexican  nation  is 
to  be  created— if  the  task  is  possible. 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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ONE   AFTER   ANOTHER 

By  Stacy  Aumonier 

THE  author  of  "The  Querrils"  has  written  a  new  novel — a  well-played 
comedy  in  three  generations,  not  without  a  touch  of  the  pathos  of 
passing  time.  The  teller  of  the  tale  is  a  placid,  tolerant,  steady-going 
English  lad  who  is  one  of  the  middle  generation.  His  mother  is  a  Spaniard; 
his  father  a  lower-class  but  aspiring  Englishman,  owner  of  a  "pub";  his 
sister,  brilliant  and  high-strung,  an  alarming  phenomenon  in  a  well-con- 
ducted English  community,  grows  up  into  a  musical  genius  and  a  woman  of 
the  world.  And  at  the  end  we  see  the  next  generation  growing  up,  to  the 
amazement  of  their  elders.  It  is  a  novel  of  real  distinction,  on  an  original 
theme.  $2.25 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

$1.75 

By  EDMUND  LESTER  PEARSON 

This  judge  of  good  books  and  maker  of 
many  delightful  volumes  has  written  a 
brief  life  of  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, 
young  reformer, 
strenuous  President, 
admirable  citizen. 
Not  only  the  young- 
sters will  enjoy 
this  volume;  their 
elders  will  find  it 
a  distinctive  addi- 
tion to  Roosevelt 
literature. 


For  the  Agriculturist 

MANUAL  OF  TROPICAL 

AND  SUB-TROPICAL 

FRUITS 

By  WILSON  POPENOE 

A  new  book  in  the  Rural  Science 
Series,    edited    by    L.    H.    Bailey. 

$5.00 


SOCIAL  SCANDINAVIA 

IN  THE  VIKING  AGE         $6.00 

By  MARY  W.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D., 
Assoc.  Prof.  History,  Goucher  College. 

A  readable  and  scholarly  account  of 
these  nearest  kindred 
of  the  peoples  of 
British  blood,  during 
their  most  interesting 
period,  when  they 
overran  Europe  and 
deeply  influenced  the 
course  of  history,  de- 
scribing their  social 
customs  and  daily  life 
from  birth  till  death. 


Concerning 

JOHN    MASEFIELD 

Lawrence  Mason  writes  in  the  New  Republic  : 

"He  has  felt  more  deeply,  is  more  feelingly  sensitized,  impresses  us  with 
the  greater  scale  and  scope  of  his  inner  self  and  its  ponderings,  than  is  the 
case  with  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Where  else  do  we  find  the  modern 
frame  of  mind  so  perfectly  matured?  .  .  .  For  it  is  Masefield's  great 
distinction  that  he  can  handle  our  profoundest  problems  without  ceasing  to 
be  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  He  is  always  and  above  all  a  poet,  past 
master  of  the  singing  line,  the  haunting  phrase,  the  burning  word.  .  .  . 
In  the  larger  aspects,  in  the  essential  substance  and  indescribable  quality  of 
authentic  poesy,  he  is  more  richly  endowed  than  any  other  living  writer." 

"No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  of 

Enslaved:  and  Other  Poems 

is  the  most  important  event  in  this  poetic  year." 

The  title  poem  takes  hero  and  reader  into  far  places  overseas,  under  strange  stars, 
in  search  of  a  captive  love,  where  at  the  end  only  sheer  naked  courage  wrests  victory. 
Two  "extraordinarily  good  and  most  horrifying  ballads"  and  a  group  of  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  Maselicld  has  yet  written  complete  the  volume,  in  which  the  new  broaden- 
ing of  interest  which  the  war  brought  to  Masefield  is  everywhere  evident.  New  Edition, 
uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  Masc  field's  works.  $2.25 
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THE 

TERCENTENARY 

THE  300th  Anniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
has  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Country  to  Plymouth  and  the 
Brave  Little  Band  which  landed 
there  in  the  Bleak  Winter  of 
1620. 

We  list  below  a  few  interesting 
books  telling  of  the  trials,  hardships, 
adventures  and  experiences  of  the 
first  New   Englanders. 

THE  WOMEN  WHO  CAME 
IN  THE  MAYFLOWER 

By  Annie  Russell  Marble  $1.34 

Revealing  glimpses  of  the  com- 
munal life  during  1621-1623,  supple- 
mented by  silhouettes  of  individual 
matrons  and  maidens  to  whose  influ- 
ence we  may  trace  increased  resources 
in   domestic   life   and   education. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford  $2.64 

The  Story  of  the  Plymouth  Colony 
— its  settlement  and  early  days,  its 
events  and  personalities.  The  author, 
who  has  delved  deep  into  early  New 
England  history,  has  linked  the  past 
with  the  present  so  that  any  visitor 
to  Plymouth  will  look  with  clear  un- 
derstanding and  a  more  appreciative 
eye  on  its  landmarks  and  visualize  the 
human  element  and  the  background 
of  the  Pilgrim  life  that  went  into  the 
making  of  this  picturesque  old  town. 

STANDISH  OF  STANDISH 

By  Jane  Q.  Austin  $1.74 

The  history  of  the  Old  Colony  in- 
cludes among  some  very  stern  facts 
a  deal  of  sweet  and  tender  romance, 
hitherto  hardly  known.  This  inter- 
esting volume  is  a  story  of  Myles 
Standish  the  hero,  who  not  for  gain, 
not  from  necessity,  not  even  from 
religious  zeal,  but  purely  in  the 
knightly  fervor  of  his  blood,  forsook 
home,  and  heritage,  and  glory,  and 
ambition,  to  accompany  that  band  of 
exiles  and  to  be  the  Great-Heart  of 
their  Pilgrimage  to  the  City  that  they 
sought. 

OLD  PLYMOUTH  TRAILS 

By  Wlnthrop  Packard  $2.64 

An  enjoyable  and  instructive  volume 
on  the  landmarks  and  points  of  his- 
torical interest  of  Plymouth  and  Cape 
Cod,  with  intimate  views  and  local 
coloring. 
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(Continued  from  page  213) 
It  is  a  depressing  picture  if  one  ac- 
cepts it  as  it  stands.  But  the  artist  has 
overcharged  his  canvas.  Others  who 
know  something  of  Mexico  will  still  hold 
fast  to  the  belief  that  she  has  within 
herself  (and  that  even  now  it  is  begin- 
ning to  appear)  the  power  of  recovery, 
the  ability  to  suppress  her  bandit  chiefs, 
to  tame  the  insurrectionary  impulse  of 
the  mob,  to  establish  democratic  institu- 
tions and  to  work  forward  to  regenera- 
tion. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

Devotees  of  Industry 

Steel  Preferred.  By  Herschel  S.  Hall.  New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton   and   Company. 

The  Rapids.  By  Alan  Sullivan.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  and   Company. 

TV7ELL  we  know  of  late  the  "indus- 
W  trial  novel,"  the  tale  of  capitalist 
tyranny  and  proletarian  woes;  and  not 
less  well  the  novel  of  "success,"  wherein 
the  low-born  protagonist  rises  to  wealth 
and  power  through  those  bold  and  cun- 
ning measures  now  so  thoroughly  set 
forth  in  our  popular  magazines  and  get- 
there  correspondence  courses.  On  one 
hand  is  the  rising  tide  (so  waterside 
characters  say)  of  collective  ambition 
with  its  admirable  curbs  upon  individual 
effort  and  production,  and  on  the  other 
the  heightening  jetty  of  narrow  indi- 
vidualism, frankly  out  for  number  one 
and  ready  to  lavish  or  to  exact  any  ef- 
fort which  may  be  needed  to  beat  the 
other  fellow's  output  or  receipts.  The 
novel  of  vision,  in  which  is  glimpsed 
the  spiritual  relation  between  the  hand- 
worker or  the  employer  and  his  task,  has 
been  rare  enough. 

Something  of  the  kind  is  attempted  in 
the  two  volumes  before  us.  "Steel  Pre- 
ferred" is  a  punning  title,  the  point  be- 
ing that  Wellington  Gay,  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  steel  industry,  can  not 
be  tempted  away  from  it.  There  his  per- 
sonal success  or  failure  must  be  made, 
and  which  it  may  be  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  Steel  is  his  lode- 
star and  his  love.  All  he  asks  is  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  hand  somehow,  some- 
where, in  the  great  game  of  steel-mak- 
ing. He  likes  work,  any  work  that  yields 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
steel-mill.  He  doesn't  mind  being  gen- 
eral scavenger  and  dirty-worker  in  the 
Steelburg  mills,  because  the  job  brings 
him  in  contact  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing on  the  premises.  Life  is  a  "rich 
find"  for  him.  He  is  ready  for  a  thirty- 
six  hour  stretch  at  the  hardest  and 
filthiest  tasks,  and  outside  of  work  he 
finds  nothing  lacking  in  his  time  or  place: 

Steelburg  sufficed  for  him — it  held  all  he 
desired.  He  liked  to  visit  The  Morgue  and 
the  Bucket  of  Blood  after  his  day's  or  night's 
work  was  done  and  drink  an  iron  cocktail 
with  some  of  the  mill  men.  He  liked  to  walk 
the  crowded  streets  of  Steelburg  on  Saturday 


evenings  and  listen  to  the  talking  and  wran- 
gling and  the  cursing,  and  watch  the  fights 
and  count  the  drunks  and  look  in  at  the  dance- 
halls  and  play  a  game  or  two  of  pool  at 
Stollwerk's  parlors.  He  liked  to  sit  at  home 
far  into  the  night  and  gaze  at  the  flickering 
flames — red,  yellow,  yellowish  green — shooting 
up  from  the  Bessemers  and  the  blast  furnaces, 
and  catch  the  ghostly  patter  of  the  spittings — 
tiny  spheres  of  metallic  slag — as  they  rained 
down  on  the  tin  roof  of  his  shack.  He  liked 
to  lie  in  his  bed  and  listen  to  the  coughing 
and  the  grunting  of  the  mighty  blowing  en- 
gines at  the  furnaces,  the  rumbling  of  the  elec- 
tric cranes,  the  crash  of  the  ten-ton  drop  ball 
breaking  up  skulls  and  salamanders,  the  mut- 
ter and  murmur  of  the  rod  mills,  the  snorting 
and  panting  of  the  locomotives  hauling  ore  and 
coke  and  coal  and  limestone  into  the  yards, 
hauling  billets  and  rails  and  bars  and  rods  and 
wire  out  of  the  yards. 

Presently  chance  takes  him  away  from 
Steelburg,  as  chance  has  brought  him 
there — in  the  same  box-car,  to  round  out 
the  coincidence.  He  has  an  uncommon 
knack  for  clerical  work,  and  is  presently 
offered  a  promising  position  in  a  city 
office.  But  chance  once  more  sets  him 
down  at  Steelburg,  and  the  old  spell  takes 
him.  Once  more  he  becomes  a  cheerful 
drudge,  overworked,  unrecognized,  and 
happy  in  the  service  of  his  mistress 
Steel.  He  is  discovered  after  a  while  by 
a  new  manager,  and  given  his  first  step 
upwards  on  the  climb  from  roustabout  to 
master  of  Steelburg.  The  point  is  that, 
whether  as  roustabout  or  "Old  Man,"  the 
main  thing  with  him  is  love  of  work  and 
not  love  of  personal  reward  or  "success." 
Therefore  his  story  of  Wally  Gay, 
Dickens  -  tainted  and  coincidence  -  im- 
pelled as  it  may  be,  should  be  "good 
medicine"  for  mere  exploiters  of  either 
the  hand-working  or  the  brain-working 
types.  The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  only  as 
he  loves  his  job. 

"The  Rapids"  is  based  on  a  similar 
idea.  An  earlier  story  by  this  writer, 
"The  Inner  Door,"  was,  if  I  remember 
it,  a  story  of  industrial  strife,  with  the 
main  emphasis  thrown  upon  the  problem 
of  the  hand-laborer.  "The  Rapids"  is  a 
study  of  industry  as  the  product  of  in- 
dividual will  and  intelligence.  As  in 
"Steel  Preferred,"  labor  "troubles"  have 
merely  incidental  part  in  the  action,  and 
they  also  are  represented  as  a  product 
not  of  conditions  but  of  personal  forces — 
the  malicious  revolutionary  and  the  paid 
agitator.  Clark  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  sort 
of  superman  of  industry ;  and  has  at  first 
glance  qualities  which  rather  suggest  a 
resemblance  to  the  conquering  egotist  of 
the  "success"  cult.  This  penniless  en- 
thusiast's almost  hypnotic  control  of  the 
leading  millionaires  of  Philadelphia  is 
more  of  a  mouthful  to  swallow  than  his 
lightning  methods  of  production.  But 
neither  personal  money-making  nor  any 
sort  of  personal  success  is  at  the  bottom 
of  his  effort.  We  are  to  see  him  as  a  sort 
of  prophet  and  pioneer,  grasping  by  sheer 
force  of  imagination  the  possibilities  of 
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enterprises  like  that  which  robs  St.  Mary's 
of  its  unfruitful  (or  unproductive)  peace 
and  puts  it  "on  the  map"  for  all  time. 
He  goes  too  fast  for  his  millionaire  back- 
ers, and  has  at  last  to  be  gently  shelved 
in  favor  of  a  more  cautious  manage- 
ment. Clark  moves  on,  wistfully  but 
without  resentment.  He  has  performed 
his  function,  fulfilled  his  destiny,  so  far 
as  St.  Mary's  is  concerned :  fresh  fields 
lie  beyond.  The  story-teller  is  not  afraid 
of  his  moral:  to  which  the  business  man, 
and  the  proletarian,  might  give  heed: 

Who  then  shall  determine  what  is  suc- 
cess and  what  is  failure?  Does  the  grandeur 
of  the  reward  establish  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice, or  is  it  not  true  that,  in  the  mysterious 
cycle  of  time,  the  richest  field  is  not  seldom 
sown  by  hands  that  have  been  without  honor 
or  recognition  in  their  season?  Does  wealth 
or  authority  spell  success,  or  is  it  the  need  of 
those  who  have  given  rather  than  taken,  who 
have  toiled  on  the  mountain  side  rather  than 
sought  the  peaks  of  publicity?  Clark  came  to 
St.  Mary's  a  poor  man,  and  left  it  no  whit 
the  richer.  What  he  made,  he  spent.  And 
when  the  day  of  his  departure  dawned,  he 
went  as  one  who  had  attempted  and  failed, 
carrying  with  him  the  resentment  of  those  who 
lost,  and  few  thanks  from  those  who  had 
profited. 

But  did  Clark  actually   fail? 

To-day  the  mines  of  Algoma  are  supplying 
steel  rails  for  Asiatic  railways ;  the  forests 
about  St.  Mary's  are  yielding  pulp  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  great  power  house  is  sending 
carbide  to  the  mines  of  India.  This  and  much 
more  is  the  fruit  of  vision.  What  matter  that 
Philadelphia  stormed,  and  that  the  reins  of 
government  were  snatched  from  those  master- 
ful hands?     The  dream  has  come  true.   .    .    . 

Clark,  with  his  impetuous  energy,  is  typi- 
cal of  a  country  in  which  few  achievements 
are  impossible.  He  provided  his  own  motive 
power  and  used  his  hypnotic  influence  onlv  in 
one  direction — that  of  progress.  Ever  faithful 
to  his  destiny,  he  was  too  busy  to  have  time 
to  suffer,  too  occupied  to  waste  himself  in 
regrets.  Like  the  rapids  themselves,  his  work 
moves  on,  and  in  its  deep  rumble  may  be  dis- 
tinguished the  confused  note  of  humanity, 
striving  and  ever  striving. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

A  NOTICE  of  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy's 
■*"»■  "Alsace  in  Rust  and  Gold,"  which 
appeared  in  this  column  (July  14),  drew 
attention  to  the  faithlessness  of  printers 
and  of  things  in  general  which  admitted 
a  barbarous  "dulce  et  decora"  to  a  place 
in  her  text.  If  the  notice  had  stopped 
there,  perhaps  no  objection  to  it  could 
be  made,  but  unfortunately  it  further 
took  exception  to  the  author's  allusion 
to  a  certain  French  officer  as  having  been 
both  "Paul  and  Apollo."  A  correspond- 
ent points  out  that  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
has  the  excellent  authority  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Douay  versions  for  the 
name,  which  in  the  King  James  version 
appears  in  the  Greek  form  Apollos,  a 
form  chosen  perhaps  for  the  very  reason 
that  Apollo  inevitably  and  instantly  sug- 
gests so  many  associations  quite  alien  to 
the  context.  It  may  be  still  a  question 
whether  it  is  judicious  to  put  a  literary 
allusion  in  such  form  that  it  is  likely 


to  be  misunderstood  by  a  vast  number  of 
literary  people,  but  on  the  score  of  the 
correctness  of  her  biblical  knowledge, 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  apology — "Ignorance,  Madam, 
pure  ignorance." 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell's  "Scout- 
mastership"  appears  in  an  American  edi- 
tion (Putnam).  Scoutmasters  aren't 
made  by  books,  but  one  who  is  already 
possessed  of  the  trick  of  riding  the 
whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm  of  the 
gang  spirit  among  boys  will  be  aided  in 
further  getting  his  bearings  by  reading 
this  book.  "Scouting,"  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  is  a  mighty  force  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  B.  P.  has  the  credit  for  set- 
ting the  thing  a-going. 


"JfT^A    » 


Drama 


'The  Americans  in  France" 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre 

FRANCE  and  America  might  well  meet 
in  a  play  by  Eugene  Brieux.  In  a 
sense  France  and  America  had  already 
met  in  Brieux  himself.  In  his  energy, 
his  directness,  his  brusquerie,  his  loy- 
alty to  the  home,  his  sound  humanity, 
Brieux  is  already  half-American.  This 
fits  him  for  the  task  of  moderator. 
Racially,  Brieux  is  politic;  individually, 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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(Continued  from  page  215) 
he  is  downright:  and  the  combination 
makes  him  an  ideal  peacemaker  between 
a  diplomatic  and  an  outspoken  race. 
His  play  is  unique  among  plays.  Here  is 
a  drama  in  which  everybody  is  good. 
Here  is  a  comedy  in  which  nobody  is 
ridiculous.  Here  is  an  international  con- 
trast in  which  a  patriot  pits  his  own  na- 
tion against  a  second  nation  in  a  form 
which  neither  nurses  the  pride  nor 
wounds  the  pride  of  either.  All  here  is 
impartiality;  all  is  temperance  and  mod- 
eration in  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  fa- 
mous for  biases,  who,  beautiful  as  his 
motives  and  spirit  are,  is  assailant,  parti- 
san, fanatic.  The  exalted  scene  between 
Smith  and  M.  Charvet  in  the  third  act,  a 
scene  which  the  American  presentation 
robbed  of  its  proper  eminence,  lays  bare 
the  international  wound  with  a  surgeon's 
candor  and  a  nurse's  gentleness.  One 
takes  heart  as  one  listens;  after  all,  dif- 
ference is  not  fatal,  not  final,  not  om- 
nipotent. The  first  step  toward  under- 
standing between  peoples  who  differ 
widely  is  allowance  and  provision  for  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  irreducible  mis- 
understanding. That  is  the  everlasting 
problem  between  the  sexes.  The  intelli- 
gence that  carries  understanding  to  the 
highest  feasible  point,  the  charity  that 
dispenses  with  understanding  beyond 
that  point — these  are  the  charms  that 
reconcile  difference  with  amity.  One 
incontestable   result  of  all   Brieux's   di- 
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versified  and  unequal  work  has  been  the 
building-up  throughout  the  world  of  a 
sense  of  his  unshakable  sincerity.  He 
puts  that  sincerity  behind  his  appeal  for 
charity  and  tenderness  between  France 
and  America.  In  an  office  where  sheer 
character  is  momentous,  the  position  of 
Brieux  is  great. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Parrott,  in  The  Weekly  Re- 
view for  July  28,  has  summarized  the 
story  of  the  play.  Shall  a  young  French 
physician  settle  in  France,  as  his  father 
and  sister  urge,  or  in  Chicago,  as  his 
American  fiancee  imperiously  demands? 
Will  an  American  captain  succeed  in  the 
renovation  of  a  French  estate  by  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  and  in  his  courtship  of 
the  daughter  of  the  house?  The  con- 
duct of  the  story,  as  Mr.  Parrott  sug- 
gests, is  not  markedly  felicitous.  Brieux 
is  strong,  not  in  plots,  but  in  the  paint- 
ing of  manners  through  dialogue;  and 
if  he  had  discarded  plot  and  relied  im- 
plicitly upon  manners,  I  should  have  had 
no  quarrel  with  his  procedure.  Instead 
of  this,  he  has  put  together  a  negligent 
plot,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  two  plots 
which  neglect  each  other.  This  is  that 
most  harassing  kind  of  fable  which 
neither  forces  the  mind  to  concentrate 
nor  permits  it  freely  and  readily  to  dis- 
perse. One  is  neither  held  nor  loosed.  In 
the  crucial  conflict  scene  between  the 
sister  and  the  fiancee  at  the  end  of  Act 
II,  I  am  unable  to  supply  to  either  woman 
the  sympathy  that  is  claimed  for  both. 
I  am  stirred,  but  not  profoundly  stirred, 
by  the  narrated  strike — the  strike  in  the 
third  person — in  the  final  act.  What  one 
really  cares  for  is  the  little  pictures  just 
on  the  edge  or  over  the  edge  of  the 
desultory  .plot,  and  Smith's  conquest  of 
Henriette,  which  is  delicious  to  an 
American. 

Brieux's  Americans  are  naturally  the 
objects  of  a  peculiar  interest  to  a  New 
York  audience.  They  are  intelligently, 
they  are  observantly,  drawn;  in  both 
perhaps,  in  Nellie  certainly,  one  feels 
that  something  is  wanting  in  the  dis- 
cernment that  would  cement  and  solidify 
the  observations.  In  the  reading  ver- 
sion, Smith,  who  is  generally  likable  and 
credible,  is  felt  to  rationalize  and  emo- 
tionalize his  proceedings  a  little  too 
much.  His  conduct  is  American;  his 
defense  of  it  is  French.  On  the  New 
York  stage,  however,  this  is  scarcely 
felt;  the  Frenchman  in  Smith  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  thorough  Americanism, 
almost  the  ultra-Americanism,  of  Mr. 
Wayne  Arey's  successful  handling  of  the 
part.  In  Nellie  Brown  the  difficulty  is 
more  serious,  and  is  brought  out  rather 
than  hidden  by  the  aridity  of  Miss 
Harriett  Duke's  impersonation.  Nellie 
Brown  is  a  Red-Cross  nurse  and  a  settle- 
ment worker,  and  Brieux's  idea  is  that 
for  women  of  this  type  in  America  court- 
ship and  the  home  are  occasional  and 
subsidiary.     The   Frenchman    does   not 


realize  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Ameri- 
can woman-philanthropist  is  primarily 
woman  and  incidentally  philanthropic, 
that  philanthropy  in  her  eyes  remains 
incidental  and  provisional  for  the  sex 
even  where  it  has  become  primary  and 
lasting  for  the  individual.  An  American 
girl  might  draw  her  French  lover  to 
Chicago;  she  would  not  drag  him  there 
like  Nellie  Brown  before  her  change  of 
heart. 

Two  details  in  the  performance  are 
worth  noting.  At  the  Comedy,  Smith, 
still  unmarried,  still  unbetrothed,  to 
Henriette  Charvet,  alludes  to  their  pros- 
pective children.  The  frequency  of  such 
allusions  among  plighted  lovers  in 
America  is  very  doubtful;  their  rarity 
among  the  unengaged  is  certain.  One 
smiles  indulgently  at  the  ignorance  of 
M.  Brieux.  Later  on,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  dowry  is  raised,  Smith  exclaims 
with  a  florid  gesture:  "These  arms  are 
your  dowry."  One  smiles  again  at  the 
innocence  of  M.  Brieux  in  supposing  that 
the  Americans,  above  all  that  the  Smiths, 
season  their  courtship  with  flamboyant 
epigram.  Then  one  turns  to  his  French 
reading  version  in  "L'lllustration" ;  the 
two  speeches  absolutely  are  not  there. 
They  are  interpolations,  presumably 
American.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  temp- 
tation to  libel  America  in  the  interest  of 
burlesque  or  bombast,  which  Brieux  has 
successfully  resisted,  Americans  can  not 
resist.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  adap- 
tations of  French  plays.  If  a  few 
changes,  even  a  few  defacements,  will 
enable  the  same  play  to  serve  two  na- 
tions instead  of  one,  by  all  means  let 
those  changes  take  place,  and  let  the  epi- 
cures and  dilettanti  growl.  But  when 
we  go  to  a  play  to  find  out  what  a  French- 
man said  about  us,  surely  to  make  him 
say  something  else  is  equally  unfair  to 
us  and  to  him.  It  must  be  interesting  to 
M.  Brieux  to  find  the  refinements  that  he 
hastily  bestowed  upon  Americans  repu- 
diated in  New  York. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Arey  and  Miss  Duke.  Americans 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  Miss  Blanche  Yurka  and  Mr. 
Franklin  George  even  under  the  aliases 
of  Henriette  and  Henri  Charvet.  One 
was  surprised  at  first  to  find  that  as  a 
rule  the  small  parts,  Mr.  L'Estrange  Mill- 
man's  Ringueau  and  Mr.  William  Bain's 
Remontier,  for  example,  were  more  dis- 
tinctively French  than  the  large  ones; 
but  surprise  passed  with  the  reflection 
that  to  attain  French  coloring  in  a  quiet 
episode  is  far  easier  than  to  sustain  it 
through  the  changing  exigencies  of  a 
varied  and  impassioned  part.  Mr.  Frank 
Kingdom,  however,  in  the  important  role 
of  M.  Charvet,  was  irreproachable  in  his 
portrayal  of  irreproachableness  as  it  re- 
veals itself  in  the  person  of  a  courtly 
French  proprietor. 

0.  W.  Firkins 
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\  XES  to  grind !  Mr.  Gompers  has 
-^*-  come  out  for  Cox,  explaining  that 
he  could  not  support  a  candidate  who 
had  voted,  like  Harding,  for  the  Esch- 
Cummins  act.  In  thus  thinking  first 
of  the  interests  of  the  class  he  repre- 
sents Mr.  Gompers  is  acting  like 
many  another  person  these  days-.  In 
spite  of  all  the  high  talk  about  un- 
selfish assistance  to  war-rent  Europe, 
the  central  issue  of  the  campaign  is 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
emerging  clear  of  "special  interests" 
— hatred  or  adoration  of  Wilson; 
Anglomania,  Anglophobia ;  prohibi- 
tion; plum  politics;  and  a  mass  of 
other  interests  in  more  or  less  transi- 
tory movements.  Whether  by  the  time 
the  election  is  on  us  we  shall  vote 
intelligently  depends  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates  to  make  the  question  so 
glow  with  his  own  sincerity  as  to 
wean  us  from  minor  considerations. 
We  have  lived  through  a  season  of 
declamatory,  often  eloquent  advocacy 
of  the  League ;  what  is  most  needed 
now  is  a  course  in  simple  reasoning 
of  the  sort  which  enabled  Lincoln  to 


win  the  day  in  times  only  less  serious 
than  these. 

rpHE  axes  which  are  splitting  up  the 
■*•  Presidential  campaign  should  re- 
mind us  that  the  business  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  even  with  the 
United  States  a  member,  would  al- 
ways be  far  from  simple.  For  it  may 
be  supposed  that  nations  would  work 
hard  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  to 
further  their  'own  special  interests, 
even  while  attempting  to  be  just  to 
others.  So  long  as  any  sort  of  patri- 
otism exists,  it  will  be  the  part  of 
human  nature  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
This  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
practicability  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; it  is  a  warning  that  the  prob- 
lem of  international  cooperation  is 
beset  with  more  difficulties  than  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  President 
apparently  realize.  These  persons 
can  not  afford  to  sneer  at  any  serious 
attempt,  like  Senator  Harding's,  to 
examine  the  whole  problem  anew.  It 
would  be  refreshing  if  Governor  Cox 
would  furnish  some  evidence  that  he 
really  understands  the  principles  in- 
volved in  a  policy  which  may  soon  be 
for  us  an  entirely  new  adventure  in 
internationalism.  Thus  far  he  has 
accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  say-so  and  has 
dwelt  upon  the  urgent  need  which 
Europe  has  for  us.  He  is  attempting 
to  rally  to  his  standard  all  the  friends 
of  the  League,  both  those  who  favor 
and  those  who  are  opposed  to  reserva- 
tions. Can  he  not  be  induced  to  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Harding's  argument  seri- 
ously, point  by  point?  The  exercise 
might  prove  stimulating. 

"DELIEVERS  in  the  sovereign  vir- 
*-*  tue  of  a  Be-it-enacted  would  do 
well  to  ponder  this  extract  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  England's  housing  problem 
by  Henry  Clay,  the  New  York  Eve- 


ning Post's  "industrial  correspond- 
ent" in  London: 

I  have  said  enough  in  my  previous  arti- 
cles to  show  that  the  decline  in  the  building 
of  working-class  houses  is  due  to  causes  that 
go  much  deeper  than  the  present  policy  of 
the  unions.  The  root  cause  is  the  practice  of 
keeping  house-rents  down  at  a  level  at  which 
it  is  impossible  to  let  new  houses,  a  practice 
into  which  the  country  has  drifted  without 
perceiving  that  its  corollary  is  the  complete 
supersession  of  private  by  public  enterprise  in 
house-building. 

Laissez  faire  as  an  absolute  dogma 
has  fallen  into  deserved  discredit; 
but  the  harm  that  has  been  done  by 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme  is  be- 
yond calculation.  "Let  everything 
alone,  and  everything  will  cure  itself," 
was  a  foolish  exaggeration,  but  there 
was  a  sound  idea  behind  it.  Nowa- 
days we  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  that 
idea  that  we  keep  thoughtlessly  inter- 
fering with  natural  processes  which, 
in  many  instances,  evidently  offer  the 
only  prospect  of  effective  remedy. 

'T'HE  Italian  Government  is  being 
*■  repaid  for  its  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  in  the 
only  coin  to  which  Lenin  can  give  in- 
ternational currency.  Signor  Labri- 
ola,  the  Minister  of  Labor,  is  putting 
a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  is  try- 
ing his  best  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  what  in  an  official  dispatch 
from  Rome  is  euphemistically  called 
"a  new  form  of  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital."  The  issue,  we 
are  told,  is  purely  economic,  the 
workers'  motive  for  seizing  the  fac- 
tories to  run  them  on  their  own  be- 
ing the  imminent  lockout  which  the 
owners  were  planning  on  account  of 
lack  of  coal  and  raw  materials.  How 
the  workers'  Soviets  propose  to  run 
them  without  these  is  not  explained. 
But  the  London  Daily  Herald  learns 
from  its  Rome  correspondent  that  the 
metal  workers  have  decided  to  occupy 
all  factories  which  deny  them  neces- 
sary  materials.      Unofficial    reports 
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make  it  plain  that  the  threatened 
lockout  was  a  welcome  pretext  for 
the  extremists  to  start  a  communist 
revolution  according  to  Moscovian 
precepts,  including  such  acts  of  ter- 
rorism as  raids  on  not  yet  sovietized 
mills,  the  taking  of  hostages,  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  plants 
in  case  of  interference  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  New  York  Call's  cor- 
respondent at  Rome  describes  the 
movement  as  purely  communistic  in 
character  and  having  the  establish- 
ment of  a  soviet  form  of  government 
as  its  purpose.  Signor  Labriola's  So- 
cialism is  being  put  to  a  hard  test. 
The  hands-off  policy  of  the  Cabinet 
is  either  based  on  a  feeble  hope  that 
his  influence  may  prevail  with  the  in- 
surgent workers,  or  on  the  conviction 
that  the  army,  in  a  conflict  with  labor, 
can  not  be  relied  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  whatever  the  motive, 
this  policy  of  aloofness  in  the  face  of 
grave  violation  of  law  and  order 
amounts  to  a  surrender  to  the  insur- 
gent elements  among  the  workers, 
which  will  not  fail  to  win  the  mod- 
erates over  into  the  camp  of  radi- 
calism. 

ltffR.  HENRY  G.  ALSBERG,  now  a 
-*--■-  patented  sightseer  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, has  a  unique  gift  for  logic.  "A 
true  democracy,"  he  wrote  on  July 
7  from  Moscow,  "of  material  condi- 
tion, even  if  it  is  one  of  poverty,  has 
been  enforced."  Democracy — not  the 
American  counterfeit,  but  the  genu- 
ine article  as  made  in  Russia — is  so 
exquisite  a  diet  that  the  demos,  the 
common  herd,  has  no  appetite  for  it. 
By  way  of  antithesis,  it  derives  its 
name  from  what  it  is  not,  as  lucus  a 
non  lucendo.  Hence  it  follows  that 
true  democracy  is,  in  truth,  no  democ- 
racy. Only  by  grasping  this  ety- 
mological anomaly  can  one  account 
for  the  seeming  self-contradiction 
contained  in  another  dictum  of  the 
same  author.  On  July  17  he  began 
his  message  from  Moscow  with  the 
statement  that  "it  must  be  admitted 
that  Russia  has  not  now  a  democratic 
form  of  government  in  any  sense  of 
the  word."  Neither  an  enforced 
democracy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  a  true  democracy  in  a 
forced  sense  of  the  word. 


HPHE  elusiveness  of  words  would  be 
-*-  a  fitting  theme  for  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Alsberg,  make  a  study  of 
Soviet  institutions.  There  is  the 
question  of  volunteer  service  for  the 
army.  "A  Communist  is  supposed  to 
make  many  more  sacrifices  than  a 
mere  layman.  He  must  volunteer  for 
the  front."  The  notion  that  compul- 
sion is  incompatible  with  a  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  will  is,  of  course,  a  de- 
lusion of  a  backward  civilization.  The 
volition  which  sends  these  Commun- 
ists to  the  front  does  not  emanate 
from  their  individual  wills  but  from 
the  one  common  will,  incarnate  in  the 
Central  Committee  of  Commissars  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Individual 
disobedience  to  the  dictates  of  that 
common  will  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  two  are  necessarily  always  at 
harmony,  as  disobedience  would  mean 
instant  death,  "Communists  being 
more  severely  punished  for  their  sins 
than  are  outsiders."  The  Communist, 
therefore,  volunteers  to  face  death 
from  a  fear  of  death,  which  shows  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  sacredness 
of  life  than  individual  sacrifice  re- 
veals. 

npHE  Irish  people  have  not  yet  at- 
-"-  tained  to  that  advanced  state  of 
culture  at  which  individual  compul- 
sion is  superseded  by  the  free  volition 
of  the  common  will.  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  has 
not  chosen  to  face  death  from  a  fear 
of  dying.  No  power  uses  the  threat 
of  death  to  compel  him  to  jeopardize 
his  life ;  he  uses,  on  the  contrary,  the 
threat  of  his  voluntary  death  to  com- 
pel the  British  Government  to  render 
him  freedom.  In  Russia,  the  starv- 
ing compel  the  Government  to  send 
them  to  jail,  that  they  may  eat.  For 
there,  says  Mr.  Alsberg,  "everybody 
is  always  more  or  less  hungry,"  only 
the  prisons  have  a  first  claim  upon  the 
food,  with  the  children  and  institu- 
tions, but  before  the  civilian  popula- 
tion." The  Soviet  food  distribution 
department,  which  made  this  regula- 
tion, deserves  everybody's  praise,  but 
we  do  not  see  the  justice  of  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  alleged  cruelty  of  the 
British  Government  in  refusing  to 
put  a  stop  to  MacSwiney's  suicidal 
starvation.    The  hunger  strike  is  the 


prisoner's  mode  of  appeal,  on  behalf 
of  Sinn  Fein,  to  the  eourt  of  public 
opinion,  and  if  the  Government  per- 
sists in  refusing  to  set  him  free,  it 
does  so  at  the  risk  not  of  the  Mayor's 
life,  which  is  in  his  own  hands,  but  of 
its  own  reputation  for  political  wis- 
dom. By  releasing  him,  the  Govern- 
ment would  rob  Sinn  Fein  of  an  effi- 
cient means  of  anti-British  propa- 
ganda, which  would  rather  see  Mac- 
Swiney  die  a  martyr  of  British 
"tyranny"  than  have  him  live  a 
recipient  of  British  mercy. 

rpHE  glory  of  Bertrand  Russell 
-*-  wanes;  though  for  a  brief  space 
he  was  the  preeminent  philosopher 
of  the  revolution,  he  seems  destined 
to  an  irrecoverable  eclipse.  The  in- 
surgent press,  from  the  softest  pink 
of  "Liberalism"  to  the  most  flaming 
red  of  Communism,  pronounces  the 
adverse  verdict.  Other  laborite,  radi- 
cal, or  Socialist  commentators  un- 
favorable to  Soviet  Russia  have  usu- 
ally been  met  with  a  vast  and  circum- 
spect silence.  John  Ward,  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden,  and  a  score  of  others  were 
ignored  and  allowed  to  pass  unher- 
alded to  oblivion;  and  who  is  there 
these  days  among  the  insurgent  fra- 
ternity that  ever  mentions  Kautsky 
or  Branting?  But  Bertrand  Russell 
was  different.  Kautsky  at  his  high- 
est reach  was  only  a  Socialist  pope, 
powerful  while  the  crowd  accepted 
his  ex  cathedra  utterances,  powerless 
the  moment  the  crowd  rejected  them. 
But  here  was  a  revolutionary  evan- 
gelist, more  dominant  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  insurgent  flock  than  any 
pope  could  ever  be.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer,  his  prison  term,  his  wide- 
ly heralded  conversion  to  Commu- 
nism— all  served  to  invest  him  with 
a  peculiar  glamor.  From  all  quarters 
of  the  revolutionary  world  his  great- 
ness was  acclaimed.  And  so  when  he 
disclosed  his  verdict  on  Russia  he 
could  not  be  dismissed  with  silence. 

W,rE  learn  now,  from  a  look  over 
™  the  insurgent  press,  that  his  own 
disillusion  is  matched  by  the  disillu- 
sion of  his  one-time  following.  He 
turns  out  to  be  merely  that  hopeless 
thing,  a  "constitutionalist,"  accord- 
ing to  an  anti-governmental  journal; 
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a  "soft  idealist,"  according  to  a  high- 
brow exponent  of  rough-stuff  revo- 
lutionism ;  while  other  journals,  each 
according  to  its  schoool,  label  him 
with  an  assortment  of  more  or  less 
reprehensible  designations.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  his  later  utterances, 
qualifying  in  some  degree  his  main 
statement,  have  helped  his  case  ap- 
preciably. One  journal,  it  may  be 
noted — a  Pacific  Coast  exponent  of 
straight-out  Socialism — adopted  the 
heroic  method  of  publishing  only  the 
passages  of  the  main  statement  most 
favorable  to  the  Soviet  regime,  with 
an  introduction  asserting  that  the 
vicious  capitalist  papers  had  misrep- 
resented him.  But  this  instance  is 
exceptional.  On  all  sides  the  note 
sounded  is  that  of  chagrin  and  resent- 
ment. The  philosopher  that  was  is 
no  more;  in  his  place  is  a  sophist, 
with  the  ineradicable  taint  of  "bour- 
geois liberalism." 

T>IGHT-WINGERS  have  scored 
■*■*•  heavily  against  their  antagonists 
of  the  left  by  a  pronouncement  in 
their  favor  spoken  by  the  great  Lenin 
himself.  On  August  12,  at  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  Third  Internation- 
ale at  Moscow,  Lenin  "came  out 
strongly  for  parliamentary  as  well 
as  purely  revolutionary  tactics  in 
the  world  Socialist  movement."  The 
momentous  news  has  been  duly 
spread  before  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  right,  to  the  deep  mortification  of 
high  and  low  in  the  left.  That  the 
chief  permits  no  slightest  exercise  of 
parliamentary  activity  in  his  own 
country  is  to  both  wings  a  trivial  and 
an  irrelevant  matter.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  policy  he  advises  for 
other  countries.  His  previous  advice 
has  not  been  entirely  clear,  and  one 
might  even  say  that  he  has  been  but 
slightly  troubled  with  the  hobgoblin 
of  consistency.  So  both  sides  claimed 
him.  The  left,  however,  had  some- 
what the  advantage  in  being  able 
always  to  cite,  as  a  final  and  crushing 
argument,  the  mode  by  which  he  at- 
tained power  for  himself.  But  the 
right  did  not  yield;  it  replied  that 
only  the  exigencies  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  governed  his  action  in 
that  case;  that  in  a  still  functioning 
bourgeois    democracy    such    as    the 


United  States,  England,  or  France, 
he  would  have  acted  differently,  and 
that  he  would  so  advise  others.  Its 
faith  has  been  crowned  with  fulfill- 
ment. The  chief  has  spoken;  he  re- 
jects the  anti-parliamentary  policy  of 
the  left;  he  pronounces  in  favor  of 
the  parliamentary  policy  of  the  right. 
Of  course  this  policy  must  be  carried 
on  to  the  accompaniment  of  "purely 
revolutionary  tactics" ;  but  the  right, 
no  less  than  the  left,  knew  that  before 
and  affirmed  it.  The  pronouncement 
is  therefore  a  clear  victory  for  the 
right.  Obviously  it  is  binding  on  the 
left ;  there  is  no  higher  court  to  which 
to  appeal,  and  no  true  revolutionist 
will  dare  to  disobey.  Thus  does  the 
great  man  unite  by  a  word  and  a  ges- 
ture the  seemingly  irreconcilable  fac- 
tions in  the  grand  army  of  revolu- 
tionism. 

I"  IKE  hanging  and  kissing,  the 
honors  of  a  golf  tournament  go 
by  favor.  Past  performance  counts 
for  nothing,  nor  has  what  you  do  to- 
day any  bearing  on  what  you  may  do 
to-morrow.  It  is  the  card  you  hand 
in  to-day,  however,  which  decides 
whether  you  are  above  or  below  the 
line  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  drawn 
somewhere.  Above  it,  if  you  are  be- 
low, are  men,  doubtless,  whom  you 
could  beat,  have  beaten  perhaps ;  and 
below  it,  if  you  are  above,  may  be 
men  from  whose  hobnailed  boots  you 
may  not  deem  yourself  worthy,  golf- 
ingly  speaking,  to  scrape  the  mud. 
There's  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
game — the  loser  is  always  in  good 
company  and  the  winner  is  never 
likely  to  forget  that  he  holds  his  brief 
eminence  at  the  sweet  will  of  a  very 
fickle  goddess. 

A  PARTICULARLY  uncomfortable 
■^*-  spot  in  most  people's  private 
Inferno  is  assigned  to  the  man  who 
first  erected  tipping  into  a  conven- 
tion. As  a  custom,  it  has  about  it 
nothing  of  the  fine  gesture  of  princely 
and  indiscriminate  largesse,  and  it 
has  lost  all  significance  as  an  honest 
payment  for  services  rendered  or  in 
anticipation.  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time  the  mere  routine  payment  of  a 
tax,  according  to  a  schedule  which 
could  be  divined  only  as  the  result 


of  long  experience  and  of  many  mis- 
takes, both  in  the  direction  of  paying 
too  much  and  of  paying  too  little. 
In  these  days  when  one  is  hopelessly 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  one  ought 
to  get  for  one's  money,  tipping  hah 
lost  whatever  rationale  it  may  once 
have  possessed;  it  degenerates  into  a 
capitulation  to  rage  and  fear,  rage  at 
having  to  pay  so  much  for  so  little, 
and  fear  that  even  the  much  is  not 
in  all  fairness  enough.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  one  of  the  things  which 
the  world  could  get  along  very  well 
without.  One  is  not  ill-served  in  a 
ilub,  where  no  tips  are  allowed;  ^ne 
was  not  ill-served  by  the  untipped 
darkey  who,  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
and  dining-room  used  to  furnish  each 
emerging  guest  with  his  proper  hat, 
recognizing  him  as  perfectly  as  if  he 
had  been  Mr.  Addison  Sims  of  Seattle 
himself.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— the  side  of  the  recipient  of  the 
tip — what  a  gain  in  self-respect  to 
find  himself  working  for  an  assured 
and  honestly-earned  income !  A  good 
point  at  which  to  inaugurate  such  a 
reform  lies  with  the  Pullman  porter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  not  know  whether  he  is  paid  a 
proper  wage  and  how  much  that  wage 
is.  There  is  no  reason  why  his  af- 
fairs should  not  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  as  those  of  any 
other  railroad  employee. 

TF  the  poorly-paid  American  teacher 
*■  desires  company  in  his  misery,  he 
might  read  the  report  of  an  inquiry 
among  German  university  Privat- 
dozenten.  These  men  serve  as  in- 
structors, on  an  average,  for  nearly 
eight  years  and  receive  through  their 
connection  with  the  university  an 
average  yearly  income  of  1,071 
marks;  in  the  fluctuations  of  foreign 
exchange  during  the  past  winter 
1,071  marks  rarely  amounted  to  as 
much  as  27  dollars.  The  highest  re- 
corded university  income  received  by 
an  instructor  reached  the  equivalent 
of  125  dollars;  the  lowest  amounted 
to  just  seventy-five  cents.  Most  of 
these  men  have,  of  course,  incomes 
from  private  sources,  but  in  recent 
months  only  four  were  independent 
of  the  universities  to  the  extent  of 
250  dollars  or  more. 
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The  Necessity  of  Stick- 
ing to  the  Issue 

HPHE  hullabaloo  which  Governor 
•■•  Cox  is  raising  over  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  fund  is  in  itself  not 
very  important.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee may  be  trusted  to  bring  out  the 
truth  both  about  the  Republican 
"quotas"  and  about  the  reported 
plans  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  finance  direc- 
tor of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, to  raise  from  five  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  If  the  Republicans  have 
sinned  from  overzealousness,  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  that  the  skirts  of 
the  Democrats  are  not  entirely  clear ; 
and  it  ill  becomes  the  nominees  of 
that  party  to  arrogate  to  it  and  to 
themselves  a  superior  morality.  That 
was  the  ruse  of  the  pacifists  and  pro- 
Germans  during  the  war.  The  facts 
about  the  financial  methods  of  both 
organizations  we  want  fully  set 
forth;  cries  of  perjury  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

What  is  significant  in  Governor 
Cox's  insistence  upon  fraud  and  crim- 
inal intent  is  the  indication  it  fur- 
nishes that  the  campaign  will  not  be 
clear-cut.  Certain  wayward  argu- 
ments, arguments  that  cut  both  ways 
or  not  at  all,  or  arguments  that  in  no 
manner  help  on  the  discussion,  are 
now  being  made  to  do  service,  and  it 
is  well  that  some  of  them  should  be 
listed  and  briefly  labeled. 

1.  Pro-Germans  are  eager  to  vote 
for  Harding.  The  reasoning  is  simple : 
Harding  is  opposed  to  the  League  in 
its  present  form;  so  are  the  pro- 
Germans  because  Germany  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it.  Ergo,  the  principle  and 
aspirations  of  Harding  and  of  the 
pro-Germans  are  the  same.  To  rea- 
son thus  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
past  records  of  the  two  candidates. 
Pro-Germans  have  probably  not  for- 
gotten that  Harding  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  advocates  of  war  with 
Germany  to  a  decisive  conclusion; 
whereas  Governor  Cox,  when  cam- 
paigning in  1916,  urged  those  of 
German  extraction  in  this  country  to 
vote  for  the  reelection  of  Wilson  as 
the  best  means  of  aiding  Germany. 

2.  English  gold  is  pouring  in  for 


the  purpose  of  electing  Cox.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  offset  the  Irish  vote 
of  Tammany!  It  is  a  credulous  per- 
son who  hopes  to  find  just  one  more 
kick  in  English  gold. 

3.  Harding  faces  both  ways  at 
once.  That  is,  he  hopes  for  the  sup- 
port of  both  Hiram  W.  Johnson  and 
William  H.  Taft.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  speech  to  the  Indiana  delegation 
Mr.  Harding  certainly  left  himself 
open  to  this  charge,  but  he  has  now 
stated  his  position  with  admirable 
frankness.  Governor  Cox,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  has  his  own  temp- 
tation: to  keep  loyal  to  him  the  fol- 
lowers of  both  President  Wilson  and 
Senator  Reed.  The  argument  against 
Harding  may  be  turned  on  Cox  un- 
less he  makes  his  stand  in  the  matter 
quite  clear. 

4.  Both  candidates  are  politicians, 
but  Harding,  the  "ring-ruled"  Sena- 
tor, would,  if  elected,  be  subjected  to 
the  same  malign  influences  as  of  old ; 
whereas  Cox  would  leave  behind  him 
any  political  concessions  he  may  have 
had  to  make  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 
This  is  a  wholly  mechanical  view  of 
character,  which  does  even  less  credit 
to  those  holding  it  than  to  the  persons 
at  whom  it  is  aimed. 

5.  Harding  is  a  "little  American." 
The  Weekly  Review  has  had  occasion 
heretofore  to  expose  the  frailty  of  the 
"little  American"  argument,  which 
has  been  further  impaired  by  the  re- 
cently published  memoirs  of  von 
Bernstorff.  Count  Bernstorff  states, 
simply  as  an  observation  of  fact,  that 
while  he  may  have  met  a  few  Demo- 
crats who  favored  an  earlier  entrance 
by  the  United  States  into  the  war,  he 
failed  to  meet  a  single  Republican 
who  approved  of  delaying  so  long. 
Eagerness  to  repress  the  German 
menace  at  a  time  when  no  League  of 
Nations  beckoned  to  us  could  surely 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  desire 
to  flock  by  ourselves.  And  if  it  is 
said  that  the  "little  Americans"  were 
thinking  not  of  rendering  help  to 
Europe,  but  merely  of  defending  this 
country  from  wanton  attacks,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  1915  or  1916 
the  best  way  in  which  we  could  have 
rendered  aid  to  Europe  was  by  stand- 
ing up  for  our  own  rights.      A  coun- 


try founded  on  such  inspiring  prin- 
ciples as  those  which  went  into  the 
making  of  the  American  Constitution 
can  sometimes  best  serve  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  keeping  its  own  rights 
secure.  Senator  Harding  took  pains, 
in  his  address  to  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion, to  quote  from  his  speech  on  the 
war  resolution,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  while  the  appeal  of  tortured 
France  and  of  humanity  generally 
was  great,  his  prime  motive  in  voting 
for  the  resolution  was  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  American  principles.  It 
is  an  argument  which,  though  not  ab- 
solutely conclusive  in  these  days  of 
international  cooperation,  can  not  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer. 

If  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  Sen- 
ator Harding  has  come  in  for  more 
defense  than  Governor  Cox,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  been  less  the  victim  of 
bias ;  and  because  it  is  he  and  his 
running-mate  who  have  seemed  sat- 
isfied to  indulge  in  clap-trap  and  ap- 
peals to  class  hatreds.  Senator  Hard- 
ing has  struck  precisely  the  right 
note  when  he  says :  "I  must  not  drag 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
into  a  mire  when  it  is  their  whole- 
hearted desire  that  their  attention 
should  be  centered  upon  the  problems 
which  we  all  wish  to  face  bravely  and 
wisely  together." 

There  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  in  the  main  question  of  the 
campaign — upon  what  terms  this 
country  is  to  undertake  international 
cooperation — to  tax  the  best  thought 
of  us  all.  The  Weekly  Review  has 
commended  Senator  Harding  for  the 
large  free  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cently reexamined  the  whole  problem, 
believing  that  such  treatment  would 
help  to  get  the  argument  out  of  the 
old  ruts.  How  little  convincing  he 
has  been  to  certain  distinguished 
leaders  of  thought  may  be  seen  by 
turning  to  our  Correspondence  col- 
umns in  this  issue.  The  times  mani- 
festly demand  concentration ;  not  the 
cheap  diversion  of  clap-trap  and  roor- 
backs. If  Governor  Cox  and  Mr. 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  do  not  soon  view  the 
campaign  in  this  better  light,  they 
will  not  do  their  share  in  contributing 
dignity  to  the  "great  and  solemn  ref- 
erendum." 
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From  Minsk  to  Riga 

fTVHE  Soviet-Polish  negotiations  at 
-*-  Minsk  did  not  lead  to  peace,  and 
the  conference  will  be  moved  to  Riga. 
The  Soviet  authorities  loudly  pro- 
claim that  the  Poles  are  responsible 
for  the  delay  and  the  failure  to  reach 
an  agreement.  These  claims,  how- 
ever, are  not  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence at  hand.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment telegraphed  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  July  22  proposing  that 
negotiations  for  an  armistice  should 
commence  immediately.  A  telegram 
was  simultaneously  sent  by  the  Polish 
High  Command  to  the  Soviet  High 
Command  proposing  the  date  of  July 
25  for  the  opening  of  the  armistice 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  authorities 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Pol- 
ish proposal  and  stated  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  made  therein  of 
starting  negotiations  on  July  30,  thus 
perverting  the  Polish  proposal  by 
acknowledging  a  later  date  than  that 
set  forth  by  the  Polish  High  Com- 
mand, and  evidently  intending  to 
cause  a  delay  in  the  negotiations  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  then 
favorable  military  situation.  This  is 
confirmed  by  articles  in  the  official 
Soviet  newspapers  reporting  the  in- 
tention of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  finish  with 
Poland  and  organize  there  a  Soviet 
Government. 

Consequently,  when  the  Polish  dele- 
gates arrived,  the  Soviet  authorities 
complained  that  they  were  empow- 
ered only  to  conclude  an  armistice 
and  not  to  negotiate  a  peace  settle- 
ment, this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  was  so  under- 
stood, to  hold  a  peace  conference  in 
London,  presided  over  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  Governments. 
This  disingenuous  claim  enabled  the 
Soviet  Government  to  obtain  still  an- 
other delay.  Meanwhile,  contrary  to 
the  understanding,  the  Polish  dele- 
gates were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
communicating  freely  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. Their  return  to  Warsaw 
was  delayed  until  August  3,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Polish  Government 
received  a  proposal  from  the  Soviet 
Government  that  negotiations  should 
be  resumed  at  Minsk  on  August 


physical  impossibility.  Meanwhile 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  granted 
additional  powers  to  negotiate  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  and  so  notified 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  Soviet 
wireless,  however,  during  the  whole 
of  August  6,  on  various  pretexts  de- 
clined to  accept  the  message  from  the 
Polish  Government,  alleging  first  a 
change  of  hours  for  reception  and 
then  atmospheric  disturbances.  On 
August  7  Chicherin  ingenuously  asked 
Warsaw  why  no  answer  was  given, 
and  when  a  fresh  attempt  was  made 
to  send  the  note,  it  was  frustrated  by 
the  Soviet  Government  suddenly 
breaking  in  with  a  message  to  Tash- 
kent. It  was  not  until  August  8  (ob- 
viously after  Moscow  had  received 
from  Kamenev  the  new  proposals  of 
Lloyd  George)  that  the  Soviet  wire- 
less called  up  Warsaw  of  its  own  ac- 
cord and  the  Polish  operator  wire- 
lessed, for  the  fifth  time,  the  text  of 
the  note. 

The  second  visit  of  the  Polish  pleni- 
potentiaries to  Minsk  was  as  fruitless 
as  the  first.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  made  every  effort 
to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
change  in  the  military  situation,  and 
consistently  prevented  free  communi- 
cation with  their  Government,  hop- 
ing to  extort  a  one-sided  agreement 
from  them.  In  view  of  the  fraud 
practised  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
a  fraud  in  which  Kamenev  in  London 
participated  with  a  series  of  false  and 
misleading  statements,  the  Polish 
Government  was  fully  justified  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  military  victory 
to  demand  the  removal  of  the  armis- 
tice conference  to  a  neutral  place 
where  the  negotiations  could  be  car- 
ried on  untrammeled  by  characteris- 
tic Soviet  methods;  and  the  Soviet 
Government  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tamed  by  its  spectacular  re- 
verses to  accept  this  stipulation. 

Accordingly,  the  Polish-Soviet 
peace  conference  will  be  held  at  Riga, 
being  scheduled  to  open  September  9. 
Having  rejected  all  but  one  of  the 
fifteen  arrogant  demands  of  the  So- 
viet Government,  the  Poles  will  start 
the  new  negotiations  with  a  tabula 
rasa.  In  view  of  the  present  military 
situation,  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  neither  side  will  make 


exorbitant  demands,  and  while  it 
must  be  assumed  in  advance  that  the 
Bolsheviki  can  not  be  trusted  to  carry 
out  honorably  the  agreements  entered 
into,  there  should  not  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  convention  that  will 
end  the  present  hostilities. 

Cooperation 

TN  these  dim  days  of  discontent, 
A  when  multitudes  are  groping  after 
something  better  and  every  man  is 
his  own  economist,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  trouble  is  the  widespread 
and  persistent  belief  that  the  profits 
of  business  men  are  far  too  high,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  people — espe- 
cially farmers  and  wage-earners — 
are  being  outrageously  exploited  by 
manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers, 
railway  companies,  and  other  "para- 
sites." To  this  way  of  thinking  there 
is  a  large  margin  or  surplus  over  and 
above  necessary  profits,  which  should 
accrue  to  the  other  classes  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  farmers,  lower 
prices  for  consumers,  and  higher 
wages  for  laborers.  Although  statis- 
ticians like  W.  I.  King  tell  us  that 
business  profits — including  the  profits 
of  farming — before  the  war  were 
only  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total 
national  income,  it  is  held  that  this 
is  excessive  and  that  some  means 
should  be  found  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing in  a  more  economical  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  but  not  so  easy  to 
show  how  such  improvement  may  be 
brought  about.  Governmental  con- 
trol of  prices  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  producing  in  the  long  run 
effects  the  very  opposite  of  those  in- 
tended, and  interfering  with  the  au- 
tomatic operation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Governmental  ownership  is 
attractive  to  some  minds,  but  it  tends 
in  too  many  cases  to  destroy  profits 
rather  than  to  redistribute  them. 
General  state  socialism  would  be  ob- 
jectionable for  the  same  reason  and 
because  it  would  set  up  an  intolerable 
bureaucracy.  Syndicalism  is  essen- 
tially anarchistic,  though  with  a 
strong  tendency  towards  ultimate 
state  socialism.  Profit-sharing  savors 
of  feudalism   and  yields   slight  and 
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uncertain  returns.  Turn  which  way 
we  may,  none  of  these  by-paths  seem 
to  be  better  than  the  broad  highway 
of  capitalism,  where  there  are  wages 
for  laborers,  profits  for  business  men, 
and  rents  or  interest  for  those  who 
have  accumulated  or  inherited  prop- 
erty. 

But  let  us  consider  cooperation, 
which  is  open  to  none  of  the  forego- 
ing objections,  and,  though  still  in 
its  infancy,  has  attained  notable  re- 
sults in  several  fields.  Beginning 
with  the  Rochdale  Pioneers — a  few 
poor  English  weavers  who  bought  a 
bag  of  flour  which  they  distributed 
among  them  at  cost  price — the  co- 
operative movement  has  grown  to 
important  dimensions,  and  has  done 
much,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  British  Isles, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
wherever  people  have  been  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
necessary  to  success.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  great  English  and  Scot- 
tish wholesale  societies,  the  Maison 
die  Peuple  of  Brussels,  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  associations  of  Germany, 
the  Raiffeisen  farm  loan  associations, 
the  cooperative  farmers  associations 
of  Denmark,  the  mutual  assurance 
associations,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, cooperative  dairies  and  ele- 
vators of  the  United  States?  Nor 
has  the  movement  ceased,  by  any 
means,  for  quite  lately  the  news- 
papers have  mentioned  a  fleet  of  five 
freight  vessels  owned  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Italian  merchant  marine, 
and  a  charter  taken  out  for  "The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
Cooperative  National  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,"  which  is  to  have  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  co- 
operation has  been  always  and  every- 
where successful,  for  there  have  been 
many  failures  and  the  success  of 
many  of  the  ventures  has  been  slight 
indeed.  The  cooperative  store  has 
been  far  more  successful  in  Europe 
than  in  America — partly  because  of 
the  greater  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  relatively  stable  popula- 
tion of  European  cities;  partly  be- 
cause small  savings  look  large  to 
them;  partly  because  of  the  possi- 


bility of  getting  good  managers  at 
comparatively  small  salaries;  partly 
because  of  keen  competition  and 
efficient  management  in  American 
wholesale  and  retail  stores.  But 
apart  from  direct  returns  in  divi- 
dends to  customers,  the  cooperative 
stores  have  brought  important  in- 
direct returns  in  the  way  of  checking 
extortion  and  developing  a  spirit  of 
self-help  among  the  working  class. 

While  consumers'  cooperation  may 
benefit  the  laborer  by  reducing  his 
cost  of  living,  it  can  never  solve  the 
labor  problem  in  the  sense  that  it  will 
do  away  with  the  employer  and  the 
wage  system  and  give  the  whole  prod- 
uct of  industry  to  labor.  For  this 
there  must  be  producers'  cooperation 
— farming,  manufacturing,  mining — 
carried  on  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves. To  that  end  there  must  be 
saving  and  investment;  some  or  all 
of  the  laborers  must  become  owners, 
risk-takers,  and  managers ;  and  when 
they  do  they  will  receive  all  that  they 
produce,  not  as  laborers  merely,  but 
as  performing  all  the  functions  of 
the  body  economic.  Then  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  whole  product  of 
labor  does  not  belong  to  labor  alone, 
but  must  be  shared  with  all  who  make 
efforts  and  sacrifices  towards  a  com- 
mon end.  Any  scheme  of  social  bet- 
terment that  does  not  permit  of  this 
may  succeed,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
puts  it,  in  making  rich  men  poor,  but 
it  will  fail  in  the  more  difficult  and 
more  important  task  of  making  poor 
men  rich. 

Unquestionably,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  producers'  cooperation 
are  very  great,  and  can  hardly  be 
overcome  until  the  wage-earners  of 
the  United  States  have  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  consumers'  coopera- 
tion. But  there  are,  at  least,  no  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  be  overcome.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in 
the  Monthly  Letter  for  August  sug- 
gests that  if  the  railway  employees 
of  the  United  States  would  set  aside 
5  per  cent,  of  their  annual  wages — 
now  about  $3,600,000,000  —  they 
would  save  in  a  single  year  the  sum 
of  $180,000,000,  half  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  buy  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem, whereupon  they  could  assume  all 


the  powers  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, and  all  the  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities connected  therewith. 
Similar  experiments  might  be  tried 
by  miners,  workers  in  the  building 
trades,  lumber  jacks,  cowboys,  and 
farm  laborers.  Frankly,  their  chances 
of  success  would  not  be  great;  but 
their  failure  might  serve  to  teach  the 
teachable  that  the  business  men  of 
the  present  industrial  order  are  some- 
thing more  than  exploiters  and  para- 
sites. Their  success,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  usher  in  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  of  an  ideal  type — a 
commonwealth  founded  upon  indus- 
try, frugality,  economy,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  those  who  save 
and  invest  and  wait  and  lead  and  take 
risks  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
those  who  obey  and  work. 

What   Some    Immi- 
grants Find  Here 

\  LITTLE  booklet  that  might 
profitably  be  read  by  every- 
body, and  particularly  by  persons  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  in  the 
United  States,  is  published  by  the 
Service  Citizens  of  Delaware  and 
bears  the  title  "Voices  of  the  New 
America."  It  is  a  collection  of  state- 
ments made  by  pupils  of  the  Ameri- 
canization classes  of  Wilmington. 
These  immigrant  pupils  were  asked 
to  express  themselves  on  such  themes 
as  "My  Old  Country  and  America," 
"What  America  Does  for  Me,"  and 
"What  American  Citizenship  Means 
to  Me" ;  and  these  statements  are  the 
response.  They  are  recorded  just  as 
they  were  written,  or  in  some  cases 
dictated  to  the  teachers.  Most  of 
these  pupils  have  yet  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  English  language ;  but 
all  of  them  have  thoroughly  learned 
one  thing — that  the  United  States 
means  for  them  a  fuller  life  and  more 
abundant  opportunity  than  they  have 
known  elsewhere. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  jeers 
with  which  the  booklet  will  be  re- 
ceived by  radicals  of  all  sorts. 
"Dupes,"  "dolts,"  "scissorbills,"  the 
Socialists  and  other  radicals  will  ex- 
claim; "drugged  by  their  teachers 
into  a  shallow  complacency,  a  false 
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patriotism,  a  callousness  to  the  lot  of 
their  fellows,  a  stupid  indifference  to 
the  glorious  aims  of  the  militant 
working  class."  But  if  they  have  been 
so  miserably  gulled  as  all  that,  the 
evidence  does  not  show  itself  to  the 
open-minded  reader.  There  is  no 
lack  of  a  social  sense ;  every  recogni- 
tion of  benefits  is  for  the  immigrants 
as  a  whole  and  not  merely  for  the 
individual  who  makes  the  acknowl- 
edgment; and,  besides,  there  is  no 
glozing  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  suffered  hard  times. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  David  Fus- 
feld,  representing  the  Jewish  pupils. 
"My  first  few  years,"  he  writes,  "I 
had  it  very  hard,  as  is  a  fact  with 
every  immigrant."  He  did  irksome 
work,  and  he  endured  contempt.  But 
"to-day,  after  six  years,  how  de- 
lighted I  am  when  I  see  what  America 
has  given  me  in  that  short  time." 
He  tells  of  the  free  libraries,  the  free 
schools,  the  kindness  of  teachers,  and 
even  (how  the  extremists  will  howl 
at  this!)  the  "liberal  workmen's  con- 
ditions." Here  is  also  Peter  Stathis, 
representing  the  Athenian  School  of 
Night  Workers,  who  says  that  he  was 
at  first  "discouraged  and  wanted  to 
go  back.  .  .  .  The  emigrant  has 
many  things  to  face  upon  his  arrival 
on  this  side."  He  stayed  on  how- 
ever ;  now  he  prefers  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  "in  any  other  country 
of  the  world,"  because  here  he  finds 
equality. 

At  this  point  the  radicals  will  emit 
further  howls.  Let  us  then  pass  on 
to  Jacob  Hnatow,  representing  the 
Russian  pupils.  He  says  that  "the 
Russian  people  find  America  to  be  a 
good  country"  and  that  "we  would 
like  to  see  Russia  a  republic  like  the 
United  States."  As  Hnatow  left  Rus- 
sia some  years  ago  and  never  had 
the  supreme  felicity  of  living  under 
the  Bolshevik  regime,  some  discount 
is  presumably  to  be  made  to  his  testi- 
mony. But  here  also  is  Mike  Mallas, 
representing  the  Greek  pupils,  who 
says  that  so  many  of  his  people  have 
come  here  because  "everybody  speaks 
good  things  for  America."  Nearly 
all  the  testimony  bears  witness  to 
the  conviction  that  America  is  a 
haven  for  immigrants,  and  nowhere 
in  these  pages  is  sounded  the  note  of 


mere  self-seeking  and  obliviousness 
to  the  condition  of  others. 

In  all  of  the  statements  is  the  note 
of  deep  gratitude.  Sometimes  it  is 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  at  other 
times  to  groups  or  individuals  who 
have  been  considerate  and  helpful. 
This  feeling  also  will  draw  derision 
from  the  radicals,  since,  as  they  know 
well,  no  bourgeois  institutions  what- 
ever and  only  three  or  four  living 
persons,  including  Lenin,  deserve  the 
tribute  of  gratitude.  Let,  however,  a 
few  of  the  witnesses  speak.  Edouard 
Orillo,  "for  France,"  tells  that  he 
served  27  months  in  the  Belgian 
army,  was  wounded,  and  after  six 
months  in  the  hospital  came  to  Amer- 
ica. This  man,  who  has  suffered 
every  imaginable  hardship  and  dan- 
ger, finds  in  America  something  he 
has  not  known  before.  "Oh  people 
of  many  lands,"  he  writes,  "cry  to 
God  for  America !  For  America  save 
you."  "I  meet  a  more  good  America 
that  [than]  I  can  dream,"  writes 
Andres  Brun,  for  the  Spanish  pupils, 
and  he  resolves  "to  try  one's  best  pos- 
sible for  help  it."  "I  was  a  young  boy 
when  I  came  over  here,"  writes  Gal- 
lian  Cambi,  representing  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  School,  "and  I  re- 
ceived much  instruction  and  educa- 
tion." "I  be  very  glad  and  grateful 
for  hospitality  this  good  country  gives 
for  strange  peoples,"  writes  Enrique 
Rojos,  representing  the  American 
House  School,  "and  I  no  can  express 
immense  gratitude  my  heart  wishes 
for  it." 

Finally  there  is  the  note  of  purpose 
to  return  good  for  good.  All  of  these 
pupils  want  to  do  something  for  the 
land  that  they  feel  has  been  kind  to 
them  and  their  fellows.  They  want 
to  be  citizens,  to  participate  in  the 
government,  to  help  improve  condi- 
tions. They  feel  that  here  they  have 
received  something  which  they  would 
have  missed  elsewhere,  and  that  it  has 
been  of  such  a  character  that  it  de- 
mands repayment  in  loyal  and  ear- 
nest service. 

However  faulty  may  be  social  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  at  large, 
however  evil  they  may  be  in  particu- 
lar instances  such  as  those  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  here  is  a  group 


from  alien  shores  who  testify  that  in 
this  country  they  have  found  what 
they  sought.  "For  many  reasons  we 
came  here  to  the  United  States," 
writes  Kornelius  Strylbing,  repre- 
senting the  Ukrainian  pupils.  "But 
we  all  found  here  what  we  needed." 
Jeers  and  derision,  sweeping  indict- 
ments of  American  conditions,  can 
not  meet  this  testimony.  To  say,  with 
the  radicals,  that  these  witnesses  are 
but  hand-picked  exceptions  from  the 
mass  of  alien  ignorance  and  poverty, 
does  not  help  the  matter.  It  does 
not  account  for  the  exceptions.  The 
propaganda  of  social  change  that  can 
not  adequately  account  for  these  wit- 
nesses is  ignorant  or  dishonest  propa- 
ganda. Here  at  least  are  these,  and 
behind  them  are  multitudes  of  others, 
for  most  of  the  ones  who  speak  as- 
sert that  what  they  themselves  feel 
about  America  is  also  felt  by  their 
countrymen.  The  land  which  one 
hears  denounced  from  the  soap- 
box as  "worse  than  Russia"  (Czarist 
Russia,  of  course,  is  meant  by  the 
soap-boxer),  is  in  these  pages  de- 
clared by  its  adopted  aliens  to  be 
something  hardly  short  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  The  honest  radical  can  not 
but  go  forth  humbly  from  a  perusal 
of  thisbooklet;  he  may  refrain  in  no 
degree  from  battling  for  what  he  con- 
siders right  and  necessary,  even  to 
the  toppling  over  of  a  system ;  but  he 
will  refrain  from  indiscriminate 
abuse,  from  sweeping  denunciations, 
and  from  exaggerations  which  are 
else  than  falsehoods  only  because  they 
are  not  deliberate.  He  will  try  a  little 
harder  than  before  to  think  and  speak 
the  truth. 
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What  the  World  is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  news  of  the  world  for  the 
seven  days  ended  September  5.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND: 
The  report  of  a  bold  counterstroke  by 
Trotsky  with  a  view  to  rescuing  the 
Red  remnants  surrounded  in  the  Lomza 
region  seems  to  have  been  but  the  echo 
of  a  baseless  rumor.  It  is  singular  that 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  fate 
of  those  remnants.  What  is  the  Polish 
military  programme?  Doubtless  coun- 
sels are  divided.  One  interviewer  makes 
Pilsudski  speak  in  'Ercles'  vein.  Now 
is  the  time,  forsooth,  to  "liquidate"  Bol- 
shevism. If  the  "Sphinx"  is  correctly 
reported,  he  has  forfeited  that  cognomen 
by  his  foolish  loquacity. 

Roughly,  a  Polish  line  now  runs  from 
the  vicinity  of  Suwalki  to  east  of  Kholm. 
There  has  been  more  or  less  fighting 
along  this  line,  especially  south  of  Brest- 
Litovsk;  apparently  favorable  to  the 
Poles.  That  the  Poles  have  actually  be- 
gun to  dig  in,  does  not  appear.  They 
seem  to  have  pushed  into  territory 
claimed  by  the  Lithuanians.  The  plea 
of  military  necessity  does  not  convince 
Lithuania — Pole  or  Bolshevist,  she  does 
not  find  herself  happy  with  either  dear 
charmer. 

South  of  Kholm  Trotsky  essayed  a  new 
offensive;  but  it  has  come  to  grief. 
Budenny's  cavalry  drove  into  the  Zamoste 
region,  hoping  to  sever  northern  from 
southern  Polish  forces,  while  other  Red 
armies  renewed  the  attack  on  Lemberg. 
But  Polish  strategy  has  become  alert.  A 
Polish  army  caught  Budenny  in  rear, 
and,  though  he  was  not  annihilated,  he 
had  a  bad  quart  d'heure.  Apparently  the 
Red  forces  in  East  Galicia  are  again  in 
retreat,  and,  though  Budenny,  reinforced, 
is  still  aggressive,  his  retreat  also  is  "in- 
dicated." The  prospect  seems  good  of 
completely  clearing  the  Lublin  region  and 
East  Galicia  of  Reds  in  the  very  near 
future.  But,  though  one  may  discount 
reports  of  heavy  Red  reinforcements, 
especially  in  the  Grodno  region,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Reds  have  a 
substantial  kick  left;  that  they  would 
strenuously  contest  a  Polish  advance 
upon  the  Vilna-Lida-Baranovichi-Luninez 
line  or  upon  the  Kovel-Rovno  line. 

The  efficient  cooperation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian contingent  under  Pavlenko  in  East 
Galicia  may  have  special  significance. 
Those  who  claim  that  the  Poles  have 
common-sense  say  that  they  will  not 
again  invade  the  Ukraine,  but  will  supply 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  revived  na- 
tionalist movement  there;  which  move- 
ment characteristically  expresses  itself 
by  numerous  bands  of  partisans  again 
in  the  field.  If  the  activity  of  these 
partisans  and  of  Pavlenko  could  be  co- 
ordinated with  Wrangel's  effort,  the  re- 


sults might  be  considerable.  There  is 
also  talk  of  an  anti-Bolshevist  simon- 
pure  Russian  army  being  organized  un- 
der Balakhovitch  of  Baltic  fame,  which 
is  to  join  Wrangel,  perhaps  by  way  of 
the  Ukraine.  Trotsky  has  been  hammer- 
ing desperately  against  Wrangel  from 
northeast  and  southwest,  but  Wrangel 
seems  to  have  maintained  his  conquests 
in  Taurida  and  eastward.  Trotsky  is 
eager  to  prevent  reorganization  by  Wran- 
gel of  Cossack  forces.  In  this  he  has 
been  partially  successful.  Reports  of 
successes  of  Wrangel  forces  landed  in 
Kuban  have  been  discredited.  The  ex- 
pedition was  too  small;  the  people  were 
afraid  to  rise;  in  fine,  the  invaders  came 
to  grief.  But  apparently  the  Don, 
Kuban,  Terek,  and  Astrakhan  Cossacks 
are  all  eager  to  join  Wrangel.  The  lin- 
gering out  of  the  Polish-Soviet  peace  ne- 
gotiations is  agreeable  to  Wrangel. 

NEAR  EAST:  Quiet  in  the  Adana 
region.  Only  now  and  then  a  strayed 
sniper  plies  his  trade. 

The  Emir  Faisal  is  in  Europe,  de- 
nouncing the  French.  He  had  hoped  to 
meet  Lloyd  George,  but  the  latter,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  French,  declined 
a  meeting. 

The  Grand  Turk  would  like  to  send  a 
minister  to  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican 
will  first  be  sounded.  A  charming  pro- 
posal. 

A  massacre  of  Armenians  in  Anatolia 
by  Kurds  is  reported.  Only  400  victims ; 
the  Kurds,  a  little  out  of  practice,  are 
merely  keeping  their  hand  in. 

It  is  said  that  the  Turkish  National- 
ists have  proposed  an  armistice  with  the 
Armenians,  until  President  Wilson  shall 
have  defined  the  boundaries  of  Armenia. 
Why  the  long  delay?  Presumably  it  is 
a  problem  in  ethnography.  Soon  we 
may  be  confronted  with  the  puzzle: 
Here  is  what  should  have  been  Armenia ; 
find  the  Armenians. 

GERMANY:  Dr.  Simons,  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  in  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  stated  that  his  Gov- 
ernment had  considered  a  suggestion  of 
cooperation  with  Moscow  against  the 
Allied  powers,  but,  "after  mature  re- 
flection," had  decided  against  such  a 
course.  Was  the  decision  made  before 
or  after  the  Red  reverses?  That  astute 
gentleman  also  stated  that  Germany  had 
been  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies. 
Invited  by  whom?  The  invitation,  it 
seems,  was  rejected  at  once;  no  necessity 
for  mature  reflection. 

ITALY :  An  amazing  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  Italy.  Workmen  in  the  great 
metallurgical  district  of  northern  Italy 
seized  several  plants  (including  the 
Anselmo  and  Fiat),  established  commit- 
tees of  workmen,  and  hoisted  the  Red 
flag.    The  movement  has  spread  to  Rome, 


to  Venice,  to  Florence,  to  Naples,  to 
Palermo.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
ambages  of  latter-day  Italian  politics  will 
appreciate  the  desperate  dilemma  in 
which  the  Government  of  Giolitti  finds 
itself.  That  Government  would  fain  re- 
gard the  movement  as  a  private  matter 
to  be  settled  by  the  employers  and  work- 
men; the  Government  would  not  inter- 
vene this  side  of  serious  rioting  and 
bloodshed.  We  hear  of  slight  clashes; 
at  Genoa  with  troops,  at  Turin  with  the 
police.  More  serious,  if  true,  are  the  re- 
ports of  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice 
by  workmen,  of  the  formation  of  a  work- 
men's militia  at  Milan.  If  the  adjust- 
ments called  for  by  the  "wondrous,  won- 
drous age"  can  be  made  in  Iitaly  Without 
a  terrible  upheaval  (Italy,  where  at  best 
the  margin  of  well-being  is  extremely 
precarious),  the  prospect  will  be  brighter 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

CHINA :  Reports  from  China  are  con- 
flicting. On  the  one  hand,  the  Premier 
is  reported  as  promising  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  frame  a  new  Constitution, 
and  a  new  unpacked  Parliament;  an- 
nouncing also  complete  reconcilement 
with  the  south,  except  for  the  three 
provinces  of  Yun-nan,  Sze-chuan  and 
Kui-chau,  which  are  still  recalcitrant, 
but  may  be  expected  to  fall  in  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unpleas- 
ant report  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang  and  Mr.  Tang  Shao-yi,  of  the 
Canton  Government,  and  the  illustrious 
Sun  Yat-sen,  first  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  in  a  sense  the  father  thereof, 
have  issued  a  proclamation  in  support  of 
the  Tuchun  of  Yun-nan,  the  most  consid- 
erable military  man  in  the  south  and  the 
head  of  the  group  of  provinces  above- 
mentioned.  The  same  report  asserts 
that  General  Wu  Pei-fu  is  to  lead  an 
army  for  Peking  against  the  Tuchun 
aforementioned.  Is  it  that  faction  will 
not  down  in  China,  or  that  Sun  Yat-sen 
and  the  others  are  convinced  that  the 
complexion  of  things  has  not  changed  in 
Peking,  that  merely  one  set  of  reaction- 
aries is  out  and  another  is  in? 

MISCELLANEOUS:  We  note  the 
following  from  recent  reports: 

Semenov  has  come  to  terms  with  the 
Eastern  Siberian  Republic.  He  remains 
Ataman  of  Cossacks  and  becomes  mili- 
tary commander  in  Transbaikalia,  but 
gives  up  everything  else. 

In  Mexico,  just  as  complete  pacifica- 
tion seemed  in  sight,  the  followers  of 
Felix  Diaz  have  raised  their  heads  again. 

A  new  cabinet  in  Spain,  headed  by 
Dato.  In  Rumania  the  cabinet  of 
Avaresco  goes  out. 

The  proposed  military  alliance  between 
France  and  Belgium  is  off.  In  place 
thereof,  a  gentleman's  agreement. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  Leyden 

ON  the  day  of  the  pilgrims'  departure 
from  Leyden,  John  Robinson,  pas- 
tor of  the  English  Separatist  Community, 
must  have  preached  a  farewell  sermon  in 
their  meeting-house  "by  the  belfry," 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  from  that  historic 
spot,  in  St.  Peter's  Church  Alley,  stood 
at  that  time  the  house  and  bookshop  of 
Mr.  Orlers,  in  1620  a  magistrate,  in  1631 
a  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  and 
now  only  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
as  the  writer  of  a  voluminous  descrip- 
tion of  his  native  town.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  "Beschryvinge  der  Stadt  Leyden" 
is  of  1614,  a  second,  greatly  enlarged, 
appeared  in  1641.  The  existence  of  an 
English  community  within  the  city  walls 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  author  in  the 
original  volume,  nor  does  he  refer  to 
the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  re- 
vised edition,  although  its  738  pages  are 
crammed  with  the  minutest  details.  The 
loss  of  a  handful  of  humble  residents  of 
foreign  birth  was  an  event  too  unim- 
portant to  be  put  on  record,  and  their 
daring  enterprise  in  leaving  a  safe  ex- 
istence in  Holland  for  the  hardships  of 
the  American  wilderness  did  not  make 
much  impression  on  a  people  whose 
sailors  and  merchants  were  wanderers 
and  traders  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  globe.  It  was  a  common  incident  in 
the  life  of  common  people  below  the  no- 
tice of  the  contemporary  chronicler. 

Posterity  has  made  up  for  that  neglect 
with  a  vengeance.  The  exact  site  of 
Mr.  Orlers'  bookshop  is  known  only  to 
the  student  of  Leyden  topography,  but 
every  child  in  Leyden  can  show  you  the 
place  where  John  Robinson  preached  and 
the  bronze  inscribed  tablet,  in  the  outer 
wall  of  St.  Peter's  opposite,  commemora- 
tive of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  enterprise. 
And  for  the  scant  hundred  who  left 
the  city  unmissed  and  unremembered  by 
its  annalist,  hundreds  went  to  it  three 
centuries  later  from  other  parts  of  Hol- 
land, from  England,  from  America,  to 
honor  their  memory  on  the  tercentenary 
of  that  obscure  departure.  The  old  house 
"by  the  belfry"  attracts  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  pilgrims  to 
"that  good  and  pleasant  city,"  as  William 
Bradford  called  it,  "which  had  been  their 
resting  place  for  nearly  twelve  years." 

Leyden  had  been  good  to  them,  indeed. 
It  had  sheltered  them  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  which  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
the  Ambassador  of  King  James  I,  had 
addressed  to  the  States  of  Holland,  de- 
nouncing the  refugees  as  ill-conditioned 
Brownists,  banished  men  not  submissive 
to  King  and  Hierarchy.  The  Leyden  mag- 
istrates denied  the  justice  of  Sir  Ralph's 
complaint  that  they  had  entered  into  an 
agreement   with   Brownists.     They   had 


no  reason  "to  refuse  free  entrance  to 
honest  people  that  behaved  honestly  and 
submitted  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  the  city."  The  prominent  among  them 
became  members  of  the  University,  which 
was  a  state  by  itself  with  its  own  laws 
and  jurisdiction  affording  special  rights 
and  protection  to  its  citizens.  Robinson, 
at  the  age  of  39,  Brewster,  and  Brewer 
were  admitted  as  students.  This  enroll- 
ment secured  them  freedom  from  the  cen- 
sorship of  any  power  outside  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  books  and  tracts  which  were 
printed  by  Brewster  on  his  own  press 
and  which,  his  biographer  says,  "would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  printed  in  England." 
Among  other  things  which  Brewster 
brought  out  was  a  reprint  of  a  Scottish 
pamphlet  exposing  King  James's  in- 
trigues at  the  Perth  Assembly  against 
Presbyterian  forms  of  worship.  The 
King's  Ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
failed  in  having  Brewster  arrested,  but 
he  got  hold  of  his  associate  Brewer  and 
had  him  carried  off  to  England.  But 
the  Dutch  authorities  could  not  brook  an 
infraction  of  the  University  privilege  and 
insisted  on,  and  procured,  his  safe  con- 
duct back  to  Leyden.  Their  printing 
press,  however,  was  suspended  after  that 
incident,  not  as  a  punishment  for  the  two 
printers,  but  in  order  to  placate  the  King. 
"About  the  time  of  their  departure  or  a 
little  time  before,"  so  Bradford  tells  us, 
"the  magistrates  of  the  city  gave  this 
commendable  testimony  of  them:  These 
English  have  lived  among  us  these  twelve 
years,  and  yet  we  have  never  had  any 
suit  or  accusation  against  any  of  them." 
The  King's  complaint  against  Brewster 
and  Brewer  was,  apparently,  not  taken 
seriously. 

It  is  an  attractive  theme  for  the  novel- 
ist to  draw  a  picture  of  the  life  of  John 
Robinson's  community  during  those 
twelve  years  in  Leyden.  They  coincided 
with  the  twelve  years'  armistice  between 
the  Republic  and  Spain,  when  the  ces- 
sation of  danger  from  abroad  gave  the 
signal  for  the  outbreak  of  internal  strife. 
Theological  dogmas  became  the  shib- 
boleths of  political  parties,  and  religious 
zeal  fanned  the  quarrels  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  provincial  and  of  Federal  sov- 
ereignty into  a  mighty  conflagration.  The 
English  refugees  could  not  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  religious  issues  that  were 
raised.  Robinson  is  said  to  have  con- 
ducted a  three  days'  disputation  with 
Simon  Episcopius,  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden,  and  William  Ames  engaged 
in  1613  in  a  controversy  with  Grevinc- 
hovius,  an  Arminian  minister  in  Rotter- 
dam. Leyden,  under  the  city's  pension- 
ary Hogerbeets,  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Arminian  party.  But  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht  decided  against  them,  and  that 
defeat  involved  the  fall  of  their  political 
supporters.  Hogerbeets  and  Hugo  Gro- 
tius  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  Olden- 
barnevelt,  Lord  Advocate  of  Holland,  died 


on  the  scaffold  at  The  Hague.  That  was 
a  year  before  the  Speedwell  sailed  from 
Delftshaven.  Did  John  Robinson  take  a 
warning  from  these  sad  events,  then 
fresh  in  everybody's  mind,  when,  in  his 
farewell  address,  he  exhorted  the  Pil- 
grims to  "study  reunion  with  the  godly 
people  of  England,  rather  than  in  the 
least  measure  to  affect  a  division  or  sepa- 
ration from  them"? 

But  the  historian  is  prone  to  give  un- 
due prominence  to  the  upheavals  in  the 
life  of  the  past.  The  stirring  and  tragic 
incidents  were  the  milestones  by  which 
the  people  marked  the  beginning  and  end 
of  one  period  of  uneventful  existence 
after  another.  Most  days  slipped  as 
quietly  by  as  the  barges  through  the 
water  of  the  "Rapenburg,"  the  semi- 
circular canal  running  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  "Breestraat,"  Leyden's 
Broadway.  Issuing  from  under  the  stone 
bridge  at  the  west  end  of  "Kloksteeg,"  or 
Bell  Alley,  the  boats  glided  noiselessly, 
past  the  University,  towards  the  spot 
where,  near  the  juncture  of  the  waters 
of  "Rapenburg"  and  Rhine,  a  windmill 
signed  its  cross  upon  the  sky.  From 
Bell  Alley,  where  stood  John  Robinson's 
dwelling  and  meeting-house,  to  the  mill 
on  the  Rhine  was  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  eyes  of 
some  of  those  who  became  the  pioneers  of 
a  new  civilization  in  a  new  world  had 
watched  in  the  miller's  yard  the  early 
efforts  of  a  genius  whose  later  work 
would  be  the  crowning  achievement  in 
the  art  of  the  old  world.  In  the  lecture 
rooms  on  the  "Rapenburg"  the  professors 
spoke  in  a  dead  language  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  still  older  civilizations,  of  Israel, 
of  Greece,  and  Rome.  But  few  among 
Robinson's  community  felt  an  interest  in 
the  learning  and  the  art  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  They  were  active  in  prac- 
tical life  as  artisans  and  craftsmen,  ap- 
plying themselves  to  those  professions 
which  would  be  needed  most  in  the  primi- 
tive settlement  they  were  to  found.  They 
were  employed  in  carpenters'  workshops, 
in  smithies,  at  the  cloth-weavers'  looms. 
They  never  rose  to  prominence  in  their 
various  callings,  for  to  the  newcomers 
the  guilds  were  practically  closed.  They 
clung  together,  a  foreign  colony  jealous 
of  its  language,  its  native  customs,  its 
own  forms  of  worship,  grateful  for  the 
freedom  they  enjoyed  but  longing  for  a 
freedom  not  granted  by  others  but  their 
own.  Not  all  of  them  were  carved  of  that 
hard  wood.  The  majority  preferred  the 
gift  of  a  comfortable  freedom  to  the 
hazardous  conquest  of  a  free  life  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Speedwell  carried  only 
those  whose  love  of  freedom  was  that 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  To 
them  "the  good  and  pleasant  city"  was 
only  a  resting-place,  where  they  could 
gather  strength  for  the  hour  when  that 
love  should  call  them. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 
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From  Ypres  and  Zee- 
brugge  to  Post-war 
Paris 

IT  is  unnecessary  for  an  experienced 
traveler,  if  he  is  blessed  with  just  a 
touch  of  the  imaginative  gift  and  a  grain 
of  sympathy,  to  waste  whole  weeks  in 
prowling  about  France  and  Belgium,  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  what  war  means. 

Within  the  past  ten  days  I  have  seen 
Ypres  and  Zeebrugge,  and  had  brief 
glimpses  of  some  other  towns.  The  ruin 
war  has  wrought  in  all  of  them  speaks 
for  itself.  It  fills  the  heart  with  pity  and 
with  horror. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend,  by  sea  from 
Dover,  we  were  confronted  with  the  shell 
of  the  great  landing  station.  The  British 
had  demolished  it  most  thoroughly.  But 
they  had  spared  the  town  itself,  so  far 
as  possible.  The  season  at  Ostend  was 
at  its  height.  Not  even  Deauville,  in  its 
most  flamboyant  hours,  could  be  more 
gay.  Bright  lights  and  music  in  the  gar- 
ish Kursaal.  The  gaming  tables  doing  a 
great  trade.  The  races  drawing  thousands 
to  the  pretty  Hippodrome.  And  half  of  the 
stars  of  the  American  and  Parisian  opera 
houses  taking  their  pleasures  in  the 
cafes  on  the  sea-front.  The  pretentious 
"Palais,"  once  the  headquarters  of 
fashion,  was  closed,  but  showed  no  traces 
of  much  damage. 

Quite  half  the  idlers  on  the  sands  must 
have  been  English  visitors.  The  newly 
rich  were  painfully  in  evidence.  The 
shopkeepers  were  swindling  them  at 
every  turn.  So  were  the  owners  of  the 
brasseries  and  restaurants.  Five  francs 
was  the  fixed  price  for  an  aperitif  at  a 
good  hotel.  A  room  cost  fifty,  a  hundred, 
or  three  hundred  francs  a  night.  The 
newly-rich  contingent  did  not  mind.  The 
money  they  were  squandering  had  come 
so  easily. 

A  mile  away  from  all  the  gaiety,  I 
found  reminders  of  the  recent  tragedy. 
From  Mariakerke,  an  extension  of  Os- 
tend, to  Zeebrugge,  the  coast  was  dotted 
with  deserted  German  shelters.  Low 
structures,  built  of  concrete,  with  thick 
roofs,  and  horizontal  openings  for  the 
Boche  machine  guns  to  belch  shot  from. 
Each  of  these  buildings  was  split  up  into 
three  rooms,  and  on  the  ceiling  of  each 
room,  to  guide  the  defenders  in  their  aim, 
was  a  painted  compass".  Outside  were  ugly 
masses  of  barbed  wire,  and  remnants  of 
more  wires  connecting  telephones  and 
telegraphic  stations.  Between  the  shel- 
ters here  and  there  were  gun  emplace- 
ments and  pits,  the  "pill  boxes"  the  Tom- 
mies knew. 

At  Zeebrugge,  a  dreary  port,  a  breach 
seventy  yards  wide  in  a  long  iron  bridge 
showed  where,  two  years  ago,  Lieut. 
Sandford  had  blown   up  his  submarine 


to  wreck  the  Mole.  Across  the  harbor 
were  the  hulks  of  British  ships,  sunk  at 
the  entrance  of  the  narrow  Bruges  Canal 
to  block  the  German  "subs."  The  Brus- 
sels, gallant  Capt.  Fryatt's  steamer,  lay 
half-submerged  a  little  further  out.  For 
miles  the  sea  was  eloquent  with  signs  of 
derring-do  and  desperate  courage. 

I  went  by  train  some  days  ago  to 
Ypres.  We  passed  at  first  through  smil- 
ing villages  and  fields.  The  war  had 
left  its  marks  at  many  points.  But  the 
damage  done  had  nearly  been  repaired. 
Old  brown-tiled  roofs  had  patches  of 
bright  scarlet  and  every  foot  of  soil  had 
been  new-tilled.  The  trees  about  the 
villages  were  green.  Cattle  and  sheep 
were  grazing  everywhere.  And  sheaves 
of  yellow  wheat  were  stacked  and  waiting 
to  be  borne  away.  The  peasants  were  all 
sweating,  hard  at  work ;  planting  or  reap- 
ing, sowing,  making  hay.  The  Belgians 
are  not  wasting  time  on  strikes.  They 
are  sticking  to  their  jobs  and  growing 
prosperous.  The  chimneys  in  the  Belgian 
towns  are  smoking.  The  factories  and 
mines  are  all  alive. 

The  landscape  changed,  with  startling 
suddenness,  when  we  left  Thourout.  At 
Poelcappelle  it  grew  desolate.  The  smil- 
ing hamlets  and  lush  meadows  were  re- 
placed by  vast  plains,  with  stiff,  gaunt 
sticks  and  stems  that  had  been  trees,  the 
relics  of  four  years  of  bloody  strife. 
From  time  to  time  black  crosses  could 
be  seen,  and  once  a  whole  cemetery 
filled  with  those  black  crosses.  Squat 
shelters,  Boche  or  British,  and  scrapped 
tanks,  and  guns,  and  heaps  of  bricks,  and 
tangled  wires.  Beyond  all  these,  a  ruined 
tower  loomed  up — all  that  remained,  ex- 
cept a  few,  sad  crumbling  arches,  of 
what  was  once  the  noble  Halle  aux  Draps. 
And  then  the  train  stopped. 

Close  to  the  station  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut,  next  to  a  shed  on  which  was  painted 
the  announcement  that,  within,  those 
who  were  searching  for  the  graves  of 
their  dead  friends  could  find  assistance. 
Before  me  were  the  ruined  streets  of 
Ypres,  the  old  houses  smashed  to  atoms 
by  three  battles  and  four  years  of  siege. 
But  huts  had  been  put  up  and  lent  the 
place  the  vague  suggestion  of  a  town. 
Some  of  these  sordid  buildings  were 
hotels — and  some  were  shops.  While  I 
stood  staring  at  the  havoc  all  around, 
I  heard  a  sound  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  direction  of  the  Cloth  Hall; 
the  sound  of  polkas  played  by  crazy 
barrel  organs.  For  in  the  heart  of  Ypres, 
amid  its  tumbled  walls,  they  had  revived 
the  ancient  annual  local  fair. 

A  fair — at  Ypres.  And  barely  two 
years  had  gone  by  since  Haig  and  Plumer 
and  the  rest  with  their  brave  Tommies 
and  Canadian  heroes  had  been  at  grips 
there  with  the  fast  retreating  Boches.  It 
seemed  incredible,  outrageous,  anti-hu- 
man. Yet  it  was  true,  quite  true.  In 
what  had  been  the  picturesque  old  Mar- 


ket-place, hundreds  of  Flemish  rustics 
and  some  scores  of  foreigners  were  rid- 
ing roundabouts,  and  visiting  gypsy 
shows,  or  drinking  beer  and  eating  cakes 
at  improvised  restaurants.  The  ruins  of 
the  tower  looked  down  on  them.  The 
ghosts  of  churches  and  convents  hemmed 
them  round.  But  they  made  merry,  un- 
disturbed by  their  environment.  It  was 
grotesque.  And  it  seemed  also  sacrile- 
gious. A  sign  outside  a  shed,  called  a 
Casino,  announced  a  "grand  ball"  for 
that  very  night.  More  sheds,  such  as 
one  finds  at  country  fetes,  all  over 
France,  in  summer,  were  occupied  by 
mountebanks  and  fortune-tellers.  The 
rusting  rails  of  little  military  railroads 
used  for  moving  ammunition  still  zig- 
zagged through  the  levelled  homes  of 
Ypres.  And  in  this  holy  place  those  or- 
gans ground  out  polkas  for  the  careless 
crowds,  which  came  and  went  and  rode 
on  wooden  horses.  I  wondered  how  the 
Government  of  Belgium  could  permit 
such  things. 

I  saw  few  poppies.  They  are  rather 
rare  in  Flanders,  despite  what  poets  may 
have  said  of  them.  Row  upon  row  they 
do  not  blow  at  Ypres  or  in  the  ravaged 
region  near  the  town. 

I  hurried  on  to  France.  At  Tourcoing 
we  halted  while  they  overhauled  our  bag- 
gage. Then  on  again,  by  train,  to  Lille 
and  Douai.  Lille  hid  what  scars  she 
may  have  had  to  hide.  But  Douai  showed 
them  frankly  and  abundantly.  It  was 
much  worse,  though,  when,  we  got  to 
Arras.  I  looked,  from  habit,  for  the 
spires  of  the  Cathedral.  All  that  one 
saw,  besides  the  new  brick  station,  the 
site  of  heaven  alone  knows  what  fierce 
fighting,  was  ruined  streets  and  wrecks 
of  happy  homes,  and,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  more  signs  of  havoc.  But  Al- 
bert told  its  misery  more  clearly.  If 
there  was  one  home  left  there  it  escaped 
my  eye.  There  was  a  station.  There 
were  wastes  of  bricks  and  stones.  The 
fields,  for  miles  around,  were  pocketed 
and  riddled  with  the  dents  of  countless 
shells.  The  shell  marks  were  so  close  to 
one  another  that  to  have  occupied  those 
fields  must  have  spelled  death.  At  points 
there  were  no  intervals  between  them. 
But  there  were  poppies,  many  poppies, 
roundabout,  red  symbols  of  red  blood 
brave  hearts  had  spent.  The  church  of 
which  we  had  seen  pictures  in  the  news- 
papers had  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
bent  image  of  the  Virgin.  What  Albert 
may  have  been,  one  can  but  guess.  To- 
day all  that  one  finds  there  is  a  desert. 

The  Somme  was  crossed.  Not  far 
away,  from  the  train  windows  one  could 
see  at  least  a  part  of  the  green  hills 
which  Haig  had  captured  and  then  lost 
in  the  last  year  of  the  titanic  strife.  The 
snaky  stream  looked  very  tame  and  inno- 
cent enough.  Yet  it  had  wriggled 
through  innumerable  graves.  And  then 
the  night  fell. 
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The  Gare  du  Nord.  And  "tout  le 
monde  descend,"  in  the  old  way,  to  cope 
with  ill-bred  custom-house  officials,  argue 
with  porters,  and  haggle  with  unmerciful 
taxi  drivers.  It  did  not  take  me  very 
long  to  understand  that  the  Paris  I  had 
come  to  was  unlike  the  one  of  the  pre- 
war days.  The  porters,  never  pleasant, 
were  now  truculent.  The  rates  for  taxis 
had  been  more  than  doubled.  The  streets 
outside  the  station  had  a  dejected  air, 
and  on  the  Boulevards  the  lamps  were 
dim.  The  Cafe  de  la  Paix  seemed  almost 
dark,  and  the  broad  Avenue  de  l'Opera 
full  of  gloom.  I  thought  I  noticed  a 
strange  note  of  brusqueness,  gruffness, 
in  the  Parisian  voices,  which  till  to-day 
had  been  so  light  and  pleasing.  My  land- 
lord looked  at  me  distrustfully  and  did 
not  beam  when  I  reminded  him  of  days 
gone  by.  My  first  impression  of  this 
post-war  Paris  was,  altogether,  the  re- 
verse of  cheerful. 

Things  looked  much  brighter  in  the 
sun  next  day.  But  there  was  still  a 
nameless  something  in  the  Parisian  am- 
bient I  did  not  recognize.  It  seemed  un- 
friendly. The  people  in  the  streets  went 
to  and  fro,  not  as  they  used  to,  with  a 
buoyant  step,  but  listlessly.  The  women, 
as  I  fancied,  were  less  gracious.  The 
girls  were  louder  and  not  always  civil. 
It  took  me  a  few  days  to  readjust  myself. 
I  have  grown  used,  though,  now  to  many 
trifling  things  which  rather  jarred  on  me. 

Most  foreigners  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  what  I  have  just  set  down 
agree  with  me.  But,  since  my  early 
youth,  I  have  loved  Paris.  It  pains  me 
even  to  hint  ill  of  it.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  harried  nerves,  for  the  pro- 
longed strain  of  six  anguished  years.  It 
must  be  fretting,  too,  and  even  more,  for 
Frenchmen  to  see  British  and  American 
visitors  so  undisturbed  by  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
Thanks  to  the  benefit  of  the  exchange, 
Americans  can  pay  their  way  quite  un- 
aware of  the  new  prices  here.  A  dollar 
now  in  France  means  14  francs.  A  sov- 
ereign fetches  50  francs  or  more. 

But  my  impressions  were  not  wholly 
fanciful.  To  prove  it  I  will  quote  a  can- 
did phrase  or  two  from  Abel  Hermant's 
weekly  Feuilleton,  in  the  staid  old  Temps, 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  question. 

We  have  already  lost  one  quality,  a  virtue, 
and  a  very  French  one,  too.  I  mean  our  polite- 
ness. .  .  .  Politeness  is  so  natural  with  us. 
Rudeness,  in  France,  is  a  mere  form  of  snob- 
bishness. 

He  writes  much  more,  with  which  I 
need  not  weary  you.  And,  to  be  honest, 
I  should  add  that  while,  in  some  ways, 
the  new  Paris  often  shocks  me,  I  have 
seen  quite  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced 
that  there  are  courteous  souls  here,  as 
there  always  were,  and  to  feel  sure  that 
in  a  little  time  from  now,  the  stranger 
will  not  miss  the  charming  kindliness 
and  grace  of  olden  days. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

Paris,  August  10 


Correspondence 

Indifference  to  the  League 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  read  Senator  Harding's  speech  of 
last  Saturday  with  great  interest,  and  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  views  and  policies 
set  forth  therein. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
a  great  many  people,  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  I  am  convinced  that  neither 
the  people  of  France  nor  of  England  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  League 
of  Nations,  whatever  certain  members 
of  the  official  groups  may  think;  that  in 
France  they  do  not  regard  it  as  an  ef- 
fective or  satisfactory  proposition  from 
their  standpoint,  and  in  England  that 
they  are  generally  indifferent  to  it, 
though  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  some 
sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  union  in  which 
America  should  be  a  component  part; 
that  they  are  most  anxious  to  preserve 
cordial,  friendly  relations  with  America, 
whether  those  relations  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  treaty  or  whether  they  are 
reflected  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  America 
and  the  British  Empire.  My  own  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  is  that,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  'of  the  treaty 
and  League  Covenant  may  be,  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  wise  for  Amer- 
ica to  go  very  slow  about  undertaking 
political  engagements  in  Europe,  and  I 
therefore  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Harding's 
speech  for  its  conservative  yet  sympa- 
thetic tone  and  I  believe  that  he  has  out- 
lined the  wisest  course  to  pursue  at  the 
present  time. 

Cass  Gilbert 
New  York  City,  September  2 

Harding  as  Wiggler  and 
Wobbler 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Mr.  Harding's  speech  of  the  28th  ult. 
seems  to  me  a  typical  example  of  what 
he  calls  "wiggling  and  wobbling."  He 
says  he  favors  "a  society  of  free  nations, 
or  an  association  of  free  nations,  or  a 
league  of  free  nations,  animated  by  con- 
siderations of  right  and  justice,  instead 
of  might  and  self-interest,  and  not  merely 
proclaimed  an  agency  in  pursuit  of  peace, 
but  so  organized  as  to  make  the  actual 
attainment  of  peace  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility." He  thinks  the  Hague  Tribunal 
is  such  a  society,  and  he  would  put 
"teeth  into  it."  He  offers  "to  go  even 
further,"  saying  "I  would  take  and  com- 
bine all  that  is  good  and  excise  all  that 
is  bad  from  both  organizations."  What 
the  difference  is  between  "a  society,"  "an 
association,"  or  "a  league,"  he  does  not 
indicate,   nor  does  he  tell  us  what  he 


means  by  "teeth,"  or  what  is  good  or  bad 
in  the  existing  organization. 

The  question  before  the  country  being 
whether  the  United  States  shall  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  every  country 
in  the  world  save  Russia,  Mexico,  and 
our  late  enemies  has  joined,  or  shall  re- 
fuse to  join  it,  how  does  such  talk  help 
us?  Mr.  Harding  might  as  well  define 
his  position  on  current  questions  by  say- 
ing that  he  is  in  favor  of  everything 
good  and  opposed  to  everything  bad,  as  to 
say  that  he  will  keep  "all  that  is  good 
and  excise  all  that  is  bad."  Should  he 
invite  the  world  to  lay  aside  the  estab- 
lished League  and  begin  fresh  negotia- 
tions for  an  alliance  "animated  by  con- 
siderations of  right  and  justice,"  how 
would  such  an  invitation  be  received  by 
reasonable  men?  The  speech  is  a  pitiful 
attempt  by  meaningless  words  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  treaty 
as  it  stands  and  has  nothing  sensible  to 
offer  in  its  place. 

Moorfield  Storey 

Boston,  September  2 

Republicans  as  Managers  of 
the  Nation's  Affairs 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
What  attention  I  was  able  to  give  to 
Harding's  idea  made  me  strongly  inclined 
to  favor  it.  But  I  have  never  studied 
the  Wilson  League  plan  with  sufficient 
care  to  have  a  very  positive  opinion  about 
it.  It  has  not  appealed  to  me  from  the 
start.  I  can  not  feel  that  our  demo- 
cratic governments  have  as  yet  evolved 
working  machinery  adequate  to  support 
such  a  vast  and  complicated  administra- 
tive organization.  I  am  disposed  to 
feel  that  something  much  simpler  along 
the  Harding  lines  will  in  the  end  prove 
more  practicable. 

It  will  probably  not  interest  you,  but 
while  I  am  upon  the  subject  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  give  some  reason  for  my  com- 
parative indifference  to  the  League  is- 
sue in  deciding  my  vote  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  am  more  anxious  about  the 
proper  handling  of  many  domestic  ques- 
tions than  even  about  the  League,  and  I 
am  wholly  unwilling  to  see  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  left  to  the  Demo- 
crats. For  thirty  years,  from  the  first 
Cleveland  election,  I  voted  steadily  as  a 
Democrat,  basing  my  stand  upon  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  essential  Democratic 
principles,  the  limitation  of  Government 
interference  and  especially  the  asser- 
tion of  State  rights.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  any  one  is  much  concerned  with 
those  principles  at  present,  and  more  and 
more  I  come  to  feel  that,  for  the  voter 
at  any  rate,  government  is  a  question  of 
men,  not  of  measures.  The  last  eight 
years  has  convinced  me  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  would  rather  trust  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  to  the  men  of  the  Re- 
publican party  than  to  those  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic,  though,  alas,  even  the  former  do 
not  inspire  me  with  great  enthusiasm. 
From  this  point  of  view  I  feel  that  the 
working  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  of  everything  else,  will  be  far  safer 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harding  and  the 
Cabinet  likely  to  be  chosen  by  him  than 
in  those  of  Mr.  Cox  and  any  Cabinet  he 
may  select. 

Gamaliel  Bradford 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  September  2 

To  Avoid  Delay 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

Whatever  else  Mr.  Harding's  speech 
intends,  it  means  delay,  delay  for  a  long 
period.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  wounds  of  war  require  instant 
treatment.    I  am  not  for  delay. 

Mr.  Harding's  speech  is  silent  on  the 
only  real  issue  regarding  the  League  of 
Nations.  That  issue  is,  Shall  we  take 
part  in  enforcing  law  and  justice  and 
peace  between  nations?  Whether  the 
affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated  by  an 
executive  body,  as  proposed  by  the 
League,  or  by  a  Judicial  hody,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Harding,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  conclusions  of  either  must  rest 
upon  force.  What  does  a  court  order 
amount  to  without  a  sheriff  in  the  back- 
ground? The  acceptance  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  involves  giving  up  sov- 
ereignty, and  all  of  the  other  questions 
raised  by  the  reservations  to  the  Treaty. 
When  Mr.  Harding  accepts  the  idea  of  a 
Court,  he  accepts  also  the  principle  of 
our  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  same 
questions  will  arise  with  the  creation  of 
a  Court  that  have  arisen  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League.  The  contest,  therefore, 
is  between  the  idea  of  an  executive  body, 
which  shall  attempt  to  stabilize  a  restless 
world  as  the  occasion  arises,  or  a  Court 
which  shall  mete  out  punishment  after 
the  event.  I  am  for  the  executive  idea 
with  a  Court  as  a  part  of  its  machinery 
and  I  am  not  for  delay. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Senator 
Harding  said,  "Let  us  have  done  with 
wiggling  and  wobbling."  This  may  have 
meant  that  he  was  about  to  finish  his 
speech,  or  it  may  have  been  a  pleading 
for  courageously  facing  and  thinking 
through  the  difficulties  that  confront  us. 
In  either  case,  I  agree  with  him. 

William  Church  Osborn 

New  York  City,  September  3 

Harding  Faces  Both  Ways 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  am  appreciative  of  the  suggestion  in 
your  note  of  yesterday  that  I  should 
send  a  contribution  to  The  Weekly  Re- 
view expressing  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's recent  speech  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  is  the  chief  issue 
of  the  campaign. 


I  do  not  find  myself  prepared  to  take 
the  time  to  analyze  these  latest  utter- 
ances of  the  Republican  candidate.  They 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  succeeded 
shortly  by  still  later  utterances  in  which 
the  position  will  again  be  shifted  and 
very  different  conclusions  be  presented. 

Mr.  Harding  impresses  me  as  the  worst 
example  in  American  political  history  of 
a  candidate  that  faces  both  ways.  Hiram 
Johnson,  probably  the  most  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  the  League  of  Nations,  says  that 
"the  League  is  dead,"  and  he  bases  his 
statement  on  the  position  taken  (up  to 
the  time  when  Johnson  was  himself 
speaking)  by  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  German-American  organization  ex- 
presses its  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's stand  in  regard  to  a  separate  treaty 
with  Germany,  the  absurd  suggestion  of 
Senator  Knox. 

Mr.  Harding's  varying  statements  as 
made  from  week  to  week  are  an  indica- 
tion of  an  attempt  to  bring  together  to 
the  support  of  the  Republican  ticket  fac- 
tions whose  purposes  are  entirely  out 
of  accord  with  each  other.  One  group 
or  another  of  the  backers  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  is  to  be  disappointed,  not 
to  say  deceived,  when  the  managers  ar- 
rive at  its  final  policy.  The  position  not 
only  of  the  Republican  platform,  but  of 
the  Republican  candidate,  impresses  me 
as  not  only  shifty  but  dishonest. 

Holding  these  opinions,  I  am  not  the 
proper  person  to  undertake  any  sympa- 
thetic analysis  of  Mr.  Harding's  views. 
We  may  in  fact  not  know  until  after  the 
election  what  these  views  really  are. 
George  Haven  Putnam 

New  York  City,  September  2 

Putting  Teeth  into  the 
World  Court 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  have  not  read  the  speeches  of  either 
of  the  candidates,  but  I  did  read  the 
speech  of  Harding  to  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation about  a  court  to  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  nations  (like  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal). Of  course  the  idea  is  good.  A 
difficulty  that  I  see  as  affecting  the  pres- 
ent Presidential  contest  is  what  he  says 
about  putting  teeth  into  this  court.  Will 
not  the  other  side  say  that  this  would 
bind  the  United  States  to  use  force  at 
the  decree  of  something  foreign?  And 
how  does  this  differ  from  the  Versailles 
provision  that  Harding  opposes?  There 
is,  I  think,  a  decided  difference  between 
being  one  of  a  sheriff's  force  to  enforce 
the  judgment  of  a  court  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decision  of  some  delegates 
appointed  more  or  less  politically;  but 
can  you  make  this  distinction  in  such  a 
way  that  the  voters  can  see  it? 

I  liked  the  speech  myself  and  admired 
its  literary  quality. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  September  5 


A  Novel  by  Turgenev 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Is  it  possible  that  during  the  present 
year  we  are  to  have  a  new  novel  by 
Turgenev,  who  died  in  1883?  The  great 
writer's  most  intimate  friend  was 
Madame  Viardot  (Pauline  Garcia).  She 
sang  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843,  and  Tur- 
genev was  one  of  her  admirers.  After 
his  death,  she  published  a  volume  of  his 
letters.  I  remember  reading  somewhere 
that  Turgenev  once  gave  her  the  manu- 
script of  a  complete  novel,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  it  should  not  be  published 
until  ten  years  after  his  death.  She  lived 
to  be  89,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1910.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  Turgenev  be- 
lieved that  his  novel  would  have  to  wait 
so  long;  but  the  ten  years  are  now  up, 
and  if  that  novel  exists,  it  ought  to  be 
published.  It  should  make  a  literary  sen- 
sation, as  there  is  no  novelist  living  com- 
parable in  genius  to  its  author. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 
Grindstone,  Michigan,  August  27 

"Handles     of    Knowledge" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

It  seems  to  be  customary  to  wait  until 
you  have  subscribed  forty  years  to  a 
paper,  exclusively,  before  you  write  to 
it  and  tell  it  how  much  you  prefer  it  to 
all  the  rest.  But  I  am  not  writing  to 
praise  The  Weekly  Review,  nor  to  bury 
it — but  to  tell  it  that  it  is  burying  me 
in  a  mass  of  proper  names. 

Though  young,  I  believe  I  have  ear- 
nestly pursued  an  education  and  am  even 
what  might  be  called  a  "bright"  young 
man.  But  in  your  issue  of  August  18,  in 
the  section  headed  "What  the  World  Is 
Doing,"  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  proper  names,  varying  in  size  from 
Bug  to  Mustapha  Kemal,  and  in  inno- 
cence of  appearance  from  "Little  Hsu" 
to  General  Wrangel,  and  all  treated  by 
the  writers  with  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  the  writers  themselves  might 
be  treated  by  Jack  Dempsey.  It  should 
be  unfair  of  me  to  ask  you  the  meaning 
of  them  all,  and  unfair  of  you  to  ask 
me  for  a  list,  but  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
to  recognize  a  Polish  corridor,  and 
whether  Erivan  and  Azerbaijan  are  men, 
women,  or  cities,  I  will  forget  about  the 
rivers  and  a  few  of  the  Chinamen. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  number 
of  the  "handles  of  knowledge"  is  not 
necessary  to  every  reader.  If  so,  I  am 
going  back  to  the  sporting  page  for  good, 
as  it  is  certainly  far  easier  to  remember 
even  "Bodie,  the  wonderful  wop,"  and 
"Pinelli,  the  less  wonderful  wop,"  than 
Eskishehr  and  Chang  Tso-hu,  and  per- 
haps even  as  interesting. 

Yours,  until  Fehrenbach  calls  back  the 
Reichswehr, 

E.  W.  B. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  18 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

America's  Aims  and  Asia's  Aspira- 
tions, by  Patrick  Gallagher.  Cen- 
tury. 

By  the  N.  Y.  Herald's  correspond- 
ent at  the  Peace  Conference. 

South  of  Suez,  by  William  Ashley  An- 
derson.    McBride. 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
Zanzibar. 

A  History  of  the  Japanese  People 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
End  of  the  Meiji  Era,  by  Capt.  F. 
Brinkley.     Doran. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Japan  Mail. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror,  by 
Maurice  Level.     McBride. 


A 


HORRIBLE  fate  threatens  the  South 
Seas.  Tennyson  described  their 
islands  in  verse  which  was  beautiful, 
even  if  Victorian;  Melville  and  Becke 
and  Conrad  have  endeared  them  to  thou- 
sands of  readers  of  novels;  and  Steven- 
son painted  them  with  a  few  strokes  of 
genius.  But  now  the  South  Seas  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  Greenwich  village- 
ized.  Somerset  Maugham,  in  his  "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence,"  presented  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  so  as  to  appeal  mainly  to 
followers  of  the  curious  cult  of  the  ugly ; 
his  novel  was  acclaimed  by  all  writers  of 
reviews  whose  critical  faculty  seems  to  be 
suspended  as  soon  as  an  author  begins 
to  talk  about  "art"  and  artists,  and  who 
are  simply  helpless  before  any  story  in 
which  the  love  is  illicit.  The  fear  of 
being  thought  Puritanical  engenders  tol- 
eration for  a  mass  of  second-rate  stuff! 
Mr.  Frederick  O'Brien's  "White  Shadows 
in  the  South  Seas"  achieved  more  or  less 
factitious  interest — aside  from  its  gen- 
uine merits — by  the  author's  absurd  will- 
ingness to  represent  himself  as  a  sort  of 
Joseph  pursued  by  the  Mrs.  Potiphars 
of  that  region.  And  now  Mr.  A.  Safroni- 
Middleton,  who  calls  himself  "a  modern 
Don  Quixote,"  continues  the  irritating 
business  in  "South  Sea  Foam"  (Doran). 
It  makes  one  long  for  Stevenson,  who 
could  be  frank  and  downright  enough,  but 
never  wrote  with  a  leer.  There  used  to 
be  a  species  of  returned  traveller  from 
Europe  who,  when  he  mentioned  Paris, 
always  winked  darkly.  This  seems  to  be 
the  new  method  of  writing  about  the 
South  Seas.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
many  readers  over  nineteen  years  old 
and  free  from  Greenwich  Village  modes 
of  thought  will  be  seriously  impressed 
by  the  perpetual  pursuit  of  rapturous 
maidens,  who  flit  in  filmy  garments 
through  an  always  moon-lit  forest,  closely 
followed  by,  or  following,  the  author  of 
a  forthcoming  book. 


"There  are  some  good  American  drink- 
ing songs,"  writes  Theodore  Maynard, 
"but  a  Prohibitionist  nation  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  represented  in  the  jolliest 
book  in  the  world."  The  jolliest  book  is 
Mr.  Maynard's  anthology  of  drinking 
songs,  called  "A  Tankard  of  Ale"  (Mc- 
Bride), and  whether  it  deserves  that  de- 
scription or  not,  it  contains  some  jolly 
good  songs.  There  is  Chesterton's  song 
about  Noah, — 

And  the  soup  he  took  was  Elephant  Soup,  and 
the  fish  he  took  was  Whale. 

Better  still  is  Chesterton's  "Rolling  Eng- 
lish Road,"  which  begins: 

Before  the  Roman  came  to  Rye  or  out  to 
Severn   strode, 

The  rolling  English  drunkard  made  the  roll- 
ing English  road. 

A  reeling  road,  a  rolling  road  that  rambles 
round  the  shire, 

And  after  him  the  parson  ran,  the  sexton 
and  the  squire; 

A  merry  road,  a  mazy  road,  and  such  as  we 
did  tread 

The  night  we  went  to  Birmingham  by  way 
of  Beachy  Head. 

The  best  thing  about  writing  books  on 
spies,  and  particularly  German  spies,  is 
that  you  may  divulge  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  few  readers  can  contradict  you. 
You  may  hint  that  you  know  about  other 
and  more  terrible  things,  but  these  you 
are  forbid  to  tell — either  by  the  Censor, 
of  by  the  Secret  Service,  or  by  your  own 
Sense  of  Propriety.  Since  the  days  of 
1914,  when  Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves 
shattered  our  nerves  with  his  "Secrets  of 
the  German  War  Office,"  we  have  been 
jaded.  Dr.  Graves's  revelations  palled 
upon  his  readers,  as  the  author  himself 
is  said  to  have  palled  upon  his  boarding- 
house  neighbors,  when  he  used  to  dis- 
turb their  early  morning  sleep  by  haloo- 
ing  through  the  telephone:  "Are  you 
dere?     Iss  diss  der  Editor  off  der  New 

York ?    Diss  iss  Dokter  Graves, 

der  Cherman  spy!" 

Better  work  is  in  Sidney  Felstead's 
"German  Spies  at  Bay"  (Brentano)  and 
"The  Secret  Corps"  (Murray),  by  Cap- 
tain Ferdinand  Tuohy.  The  latter,  re- 
lating the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, has  been  published  in  England,  and 
its  American  publication  probably  awaits 
its  final  appearance  as  a  serial  in  Every- 
body's Magazine.  For  despite  the  in- 
credulity caused  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  the 
spy  plays,  there  were  spies,  and  firing 
squads,  and  executions  in  the  Tower,  and 
these  two  books  tell  something  of  them 
all.  Few  spies  were  found  communica- 
ting secrets  which  would  have  won  the 
whole  war  for  Germany,  or  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  Grand  Fleet,  or 
the  capture  of  Marshal  Foch.  But  some 
of  them  were  caught  writing  bits  of  in- 
formation to  "merchants"  in  Holland,  or 
sending  messages  about  the  identity  of 
the  Allied  units  in  certain  sectors.  And 
their  end  was  swift  and  tragic;  some- 
times even  rather  dramatic. 


"A  Well-known  English  Author"  is 
said  to  have  written  the  anonymous  vol- 
ume, "The  Taint  in  Politics"  (Dodd). 
It  is  a  study  in  the  evolution  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  mainly  concerning 
itself  with  England,  although  there  is  a 
chapter  on  the  United  States.  It  at- 
tempts to  discover  why  we  all  distrust 
"politicians,"  and  usually  demand  a 
"business  man"  whenever  the  public  af- 
fairs become  critical. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read,  in  S.  P.  B.  Mais's 
"Books  and  their  Writers"  (Dodd),  the 
author's  remarks  about  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
and  especially  about  Hearn's  never  suffi- 
ciently popular  works:  "Interpretations 
of  Literature"  and  "Appreciations  of 
Poetry."  Mr.  Mais  writes  that  he  has 
"proved  by  experience"  that  they  are  "the 
best  books  of  criticism  on  English  litera- 
ture for  beginners."  Of  Crabbe,  Hearn 
"writes  more  interestingly  than  any 
other  critic  I  have  ever  read."  On 
Hearn's  speaking  bluntly  about  Words- 
worth, "Our  hearts  go  out  to  a  critic 
who  can  begin  an  essay  on  Wordsworth 
by  saying  that  'he  is  one  of  the  most 
tiresome,  most  vapid,  and  most  common- 
place of  English  poets  in  certain  respects, 
a  poet  who  wrote  an  astonishing  amount 
of  nonsense.'  "  For  a  boy,  with  a  leaning 
towards  literature,  "I  can  think  of  no 
books  which  could  be  more  useful,  for 
Hearn  not  only  shows  us  what  to  read, 
but  what  is  far  more  difficult,  how  to  set 
about  reading :  he  gives  us  the  incentive, 
and  he  attunes  us  to  the  right  mood." 

"Solomon  Eagle,"  that  is,  J.  C.  Squire, 
editor  of  the  London  Mercury,  writes  in 
his  "Books  in  General"  [Second  Series] 
(Knopf)  the  sort  of  book  "that  one  reads 
in,  without  tedium,  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore one  goes  to  sleep."  An  American 
feels  some  humiliation  in  reading  the  vol- 
ume, for  Mr.  Squire  mentions  books  and 
publications  from  this  country  only  for 
the  purpose  of  jeering  at  them;  it  is 
gently  done,  but  still  a  jeer.  The  cheap- 
est among  our  writers,  the  ones  most 
addicted  to  shoddy  sentiment,  spread- 
eagle,  and  buncombe,  are  the  only  ones 
he  cares  to  talk  about.  It  is,  perhaps, 
natural ;  "Solomon  Eagle"  tries  to  amuse, 
and  satire  is  amusing,  while  praise  is 
often  tedious.  Still,  an  American  editor 
who  published  his  literary  fragments, 
and  chose  "Tit  Bits"  for  the  only  British 
periodical  to  discuss,  Marie  Corelli  and 
Charles  Garvice  for  the  only  British 
novelists  to  mention,  might  not  escape 
the  charge  of  bias.  "Books  in  General," 
however,  includes  such  pleasing  essays  on 
"Pidgin-English  for  Germans,"  "Hu- 
mours of  Hymnology,"  and  "The  De- 
scendants of  Shakespeare" — to  mention 
but  a  few — that  most  of  us  will  forgive 
"Solomon  Eagle"  for  tweaking  a  feather 
or  two  out  of  the  American  Eagle's  tail. 
Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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More  "Liberalism" 

The  Advancing  Hour.  By  Norman  Hapgood. 
New  York:    Boni  and  Liveright. 

FROM  George  Meredith's  sonnet-se- 
quence, "Modern  Love,"  Mr.  Hapgood 
draws  his  title  and  his  motto.  "But  they 
fed  not  on  the  advancing  hours,"  wrote 
Meredith  of  his  lovers,  and  great  ill  be- 
fell them.  Mr.  Hapgood  essays  to  show 
that  other  persons,  and  particularly  those 
of  a  reactionary  turn  of  mind,  should 
take  warning.  Plainly  the  implication  is 
for  a  more  or  less  exclusive  diet  on  the 
advancing  hour,  with  avoidance  of  the 
hour  that  recedes.  But  in  these  days  of 
the  balanced  ration  one  may  properly 
question  the  implied  counsel.  In  any 
scientific  scheme  of  an  intellectual  die- 
tary the  receding  hour  must  also  have 
its  place.  Indeed,  that  most  fiery  of 
revolutionaries,  Patrick  Henry,  gave  it 
preeminence.  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by 
which  my  feet  are  guided,"  he  shouted  to 
the  Virginia  convention  of  1775,  "and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know 
no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by 
the  past."  The  over-stimulus,  the  ex- 
treme headiness,  that  comes  from  a  too 
close  addiction  to  the  advancing  hours 
needs  the  corrective  that  comes  from  at 
least  an  occasional  resort  to  the  hours 
of  yesteryear. 

Mr.  Hapgood  writes  of  liberals,  radi- 
cals, reactionaries,  government  propa- 
ganda, war  hysteria,  political  campaigns, 
and  current  issues,  with  Soviet  Russia 
as  the  leading  topic.  About  liberals  he 
is  pessimistic.  His  reliance  on  them,  he 
writes  (p.  31),  "is  not  too  strong,  for  so 
few  of  them  are  genuine  and  resource- 
ful." He  but  echoes  an  oft-heard  lament ; 
and  the  reader  who  tries  to  keep  up 
with  current  controversy  can  not  but  ask, 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  liberals, 
anyway?  Not  only  are  the  radicals  as- 
sailing them  with  scornful  derision,  but 
they  are  themselves  assailing  one  an- 
other or  lugubriously  admitting  that  lib- 
eralism is  a  failure.  Even  the  saving 
remnant  of  them,  it  appears,  have  small 
power  of  cohesion.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Hapgood  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens 
(pp.  37-38), 

Explaining  that  I  wished  there  was  a  reform 
party  in  America  broad  enough  to  hold  him, 
certain  careful  reformers  whom  I  selected  as 
the  type  of  sane  radicals,  and  myself.  He  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  think  that  as  a  fact  a 
party  could  be  formed  that  was  broad  enough 
to  include  these  forces. 

So  there  is  faint  hope  of  concerted  ac- 
tion from  that  element.  Is  it  intellectual 
pride  that  keeps  its  units  apart?  Not  at 
all.  "A  liberal  differs  from  a  radical  in 
humility,"  writes  Mr.  Hapgood  (p.  xi), 
and  we  take  it  that  he  means  the  liberal 
not  the  radical,  as  the  humble  one.  To 
some   unillumined   persons   the   thought 


will  come  that  the  members  of  a  party 
so  meticulously  selected  and  numerically 
so  restricted  could  hardly  fail  to  nourish 
a  lively  sense  of  their  own  abounding 
merits;  but  it  is  an  unworthy  thought 
and  should  be  repudiated.  Perhaps, 
though,  as  Mr.  Hapgood  forebodes 
(p.  30),  the  stress  of  the  fight  between 
the  radicals  and  the  conservatives  will 
force  the  liberals  into  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  extreme  camps.  In  that  case 
"must  I  be  pushed  to  the  left;  for  to  go 
to  the  right  would  be  to  abandon  the 
flag."  There  is  no  specification  of  the 
flag  he  has  in  mind,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  the  stars  and  stripes.  But  he  still 
maintains  that  before  the  liberals  allow 
themselves  to  be  swallowed  up  they 
should  "make  eloquent  our  [their]  belief 
in  ordered  progress,  and  endeavor  that 
it  may  be  actual  progress." 

To  one  reviewer  at  least— and  one  who 
is  not  insensible  to  the  part  Mr.  Hap- 
good has  taken  in  past  times  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  certain  social  measures — there 
is  provocation  on  almost  every  page  of 
this  book.  But  in  the  two  chapters  on 
the  Russian  problem,  as  well  as  in  other 
incidental  treatment  of  this  problem,  the 
provocation  concentrates  in  every  line. 
Here  are  Stockholmism,  semi-defeatism, 
and  that  near  kinship  to  Bolshevism 
which,  while  it  claims  the  kinsman's 
right  to  censure  and  condemn,  flies  into 
a  passion  at  condemnation  by  others  and 
rushes  to  defend.  Here  are  distortions 
set  down  as  facts,  evasions  of  the  truth, 
cocksure  judgments,  and  intemperate 
abuse.  All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  there 
is  more — and  that  is  the  tone  in  which 
the  message  is  delivered — an  arrogant 
tone  of  super-censorship  of  the  world.  If 
this  be  liberalism,  in  its  gray  garb  of 
humility,  reasonable  beings  will  prefer 
the  most  insolent  conservatism. 

Who  are  Mr.  Hapgood's  favorite  au- 
thorities on  Russia?  We  take  it  that  the 
list  assembled  on  page  117 — "Raymond 
Robins,  Colonel  Thompson,  Arthur  Ran- 
some,  W.  T.  Goode,  Frazier  Hunt,  Lin- 
coln Steffens,  Phillips  Price,  Colonel  Ma- 
lone" — is  indicative,  though  of  course 
not  complete.  One  knows  exactly  what 
to  expect  from  the  citing  of  these  names, 
and  the  expectation  is  fulfilled  in  over- 
flowing measure.  But  Mr.  Hapgood  is 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  other  authori- 
ties; he  essays  to  set  up  as  something  of 
an  authority  himself.  "I  went  to  Den- 
mark, as  minister,"  he  writes  (p.  93), 
"mainly  because  of  the  belief  that  I  could 
from  Copenhagen  get  much  more  light  on 
the  Russian  problem  than  I  could  from 
the  United  States."  There  are  persons 
with  finicky  notions  about  public  office 
who  will  say  that  the  author  might  have 
had  a  higher  motive  for  accepting  this 
post ;  but  we  pass  all  that  to  remark  that 
if  he  had  really  wanted  exact  informa- 
tion he  could  have  found  it  at  home.  He 
had  no  need  to  go  to  Copenhagen. 


There  is  little,  however,  in  his  book 
to  indicate  that  this  is  what  he  wanted 
for  himself  or  for  others.  A  good  many 
of  the  most  vital  facts  of  the  situation  he 
completely  ignores,  and  a  good  many 
others  he  presents  with  a  twist  that 
wholly  changes  their  significance.  His 
thesis  is  that  the  opposition  of  the  Allied 
Governments  to  the  Soviet  Government 
is  a  class  war  dictated  by  the  capitalists ; 
that  they  have  grossly  belied  the  Bol- 
sheviki;  that  a  de  facto  government  ex- 
ists in  Moscow  that  should  have  been 
recognized  from  the  beginning;  that  the 
only  reason  (or  perhaps  the  main  reason) 
why  it  hasn't  been  recognized  is  because 
it  has  instituted  a  Communist  social  sys- 
tem; that  the  privation  of  the  Russian 
people  has  been  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
due  to  the  blockade,  and  that  the  declara- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  blockade  has 
been  a  hideous  crime. 

Open-minded  persons  will  say  that 
there  are  at  least  some  arguable  points  in 
this  thesis;  but  none  of  that  for  Mr. 
Hapgood.  His  argumentation  is  a  string 
of  sweeping  assertions  and  denuncia- 
tions, and  his  method  with  evidence  is 
the  familiar  "absent  treatment."  The 
fact  that  the  most  bitter  opposition  to 
the  Bolshevik  regime  has  come  from 
Russian  Socialists  and  other  radicals,  and 
that  these  include  some  of  the  noblest 
names  in  Russian  history,  is  one,  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  has  some  vital  bearing 
on  the  silly  assertion  about  the  "class 
war."  Mr.  Hapgood  meets  the  fact  by 
totally  ignoring  it.  True,  he  prints  a 
letter  from  Kropotkin  which  contains 
some  strictures  on  the  Bolshevik  plan, 
but  he  prints  it  for  its  value  as  an  argu- 
ment against  intervention.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  silence.  The  further  fact  that 
in  September,  1918,  many  of  these  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  were  in  favor  of  in- 
tervention; the  still  further  fact  that 
the  leading  Socialists  in  other  countries 
(Kautsky,  Branting,  and  scores  of 
others)  have  from  the  first  been  wholly 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  might  also  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  this  assertion. 
But  no  hint  of  either  fact,  so  far  as  one 
reviewer  can  find,  is  in  the  book.  The 
application  of  the  "class  war"  theory  to 
this  situation  comes  from  delusion.  One 
does  not  need  President  Wilson's  recent 
assurance  that  this  Government's  attitude 
"has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular 
political  or  social  structure  which  the 
Russian  people  themselves  may  see  fit 
to  embrace,"  though  the  statement  is 
welcome.  One  can  reach  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  another  way.  Mr.  Hap- 
good has  himself  recorded  with  gratifi- 
cation the  pressure  which  labor  elements 
in  the  Allied  countries  have  exerted 
against  their  own  Governments  in  behalf 
of  Russia.  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  this  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the 
most  pointed  testimony  regarding  Bol- 
shevist tyranny,  faithlessness,  and  bru- 
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tality  by  radicals,  Socialists,  and  laborites 
themselves:  in  England  by  Col.  Ward, 
Keeling,  Dukes,  and  others,  and  later  by 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snow- 
den;  in  France  (from  the  beginning) 
and  in  Italy  (more  recently)  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Socialist  parties. 
Does  there  exist  (to  use  Mr.  Hapgood's 
expression)  "one  sane  being  blind 
enough"  to  believe  that  had  a  representa- 
tive responsible  and  decent  Government 
in  Russia  established  a  Communist  or  a 
Socialist  system,  any  other  democratic 
government  in  the  world  would  have 
dared  to  interfere?  If  there  does  exist 
such  a  one  he  needs  treatment.  Any 
democratic  Government  which  would 
have  so  interfered  would  have  done  so  at 
the  risk  of  a  revolution. 

All  that  Mr.  Hapgood  has  to  say  about 
the  blockade  is  blown  to  flinders  by  the 
statements  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
themselves.  Of  course  these  leaders  lay 
stress  on  the  blockade  when  they  are 
dealing  with  the  carefully  selected  visi- 
tors who  are  permitted  to  enter  Russia; 
the  plea  arouses  sympathy  and  starts  a 
back-fire  of  pro-Bolshevist  propaganda  in 
the  other  nations,  very  helpful  to  the 
cause.  But  among  themselves  they  ap- 
ply to  the  matter  a  different  estimate. 
If  Mr.  Hapgood  wants  some  real  illumi- 
nation on  the  subject  he  may  with  profit 
read  the  report  of  A.  Rykov,  chairman 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy,  which  was  fully  discussed  in 
The  Weekly  Review  for  August  18  and 
25.  He  may  learn  from  this  report  what 
is  the  trouble  with  Russia,  why  there  is 
privation  and  why  there  are  no  raw  ma- 
terials to  exchange  for  Allied  products. 
In  particular,  he  may  ponder  over  this 
statement :  "It  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade 
or  conclusion  of  peace  will  in  any  degree 
solve  our  raw-material  crisis."  The 
trouble  with  Russia  is  the  economic  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  system;  and  though 
Mr.  Hapgood  admits  the  collapse  he  jug- 
gles with  its  consequences. 

Most  of  Mr.  Hapgood's  other  conten- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  Russia  itself 
are  also  refuted  by  Bolshevist  testimony. 
What  he  has  to  say  in  reckless  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Allied  Governments  we  must 
pass  for  lack  of  space.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  reader  and  over-indulgent 
to  Mr.  Hapgood  not  to  deal  with  a  matter 
which  faces  the  reviewer  over  and  over 
again.  That  is  the  distortion  with  which 
so  many  things  are  asserted,  so  many  in- 
cidents and  episodes  recorded.  This  dis- 
tortion may,  of  course,  be  involuntary;  it 
may  result  from  a  lack  of  information  or 
a  confused  sense  of  reality.  The  sojourn 
in  Copenhagen  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Government  may,  after  all, 
have  proved  profitless;  or  a  sojourn  any- 
where else  might  prove  an  equal  waste  of 
time.  Indeed,  such  instances  as  the  blun- 
dering  reference   to   the   origin   of   the 


"nationalization  of  women"  story  (p. 
108)  lend  support  to  this  view.  This 
silly  story,  the  genesis  of  which  Mr. 
Jerome  Davis  long  ago  explained  (see 
The  Independent,  March  15,  1919,  and 
elsewhere),  has  been  more  extensively 
and  intensively  used  by  the  Bolshevists 
(pro  and  near  as  well)  than  by  the  antis. 
This  story  being  a  hoax,  they  argue,  all 
other  accusations  against  the  Bolsheviki 
are  necessarily  false.  But  the  least  the 
reader  may  ask  is  that  the  apologist  who 
treats  of  it  should  know  something  about 
it  and  especially  the  perfectly  natural 
manner  in  which  it  arose.  So  also  one 
may  cite  the  repeated  confusion  of  Com- 
munism with  Socialism  (pp.  163-166  and 
elsewhere).  Kropotkin,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  makes  the  distinction  (p.  89), 
but  the  point  is  lost  on  Mr.  Hapgood. 
There  is  much  else  confirmatory  of  this 
view. 

But  there  are  other  instances  which 
throw  doubt  upon  the  involuntariness  of 
this  distortion.  An  instance  typical  of 
much  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  is 
the  censure  (p.  xiii)  of  the  Allied  "pass- 
port control  to  prevent  knowledge."  Mr. 
Hapgood  knows,  of  course,  that  the  Allies 
from  the  first  have  wanted  exact  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  Russia  and  that 
what  they  have  objected  to  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  comes  from  human  phono- 
graphs, Bolshevik  partisans  and  propa- 
gandists. He  also  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  Lenin,  in  order  to  prevent 
knowledge  leaking  out,  has  exercised  a 
control  more  rigorous  than  anything  ex- 
erted from  outside.  The  autocrat  has 
permitted  the  entrance  into  Russia  of 
those  persons  only  who  he  believed  would 
tell  a  favorable  story,  and  he  im- 
prisoned Keeling  (who  went  there  before 
the  revolution  and  who  had  the  foolhardi- 
ness  to  return)  for  having  told  the  un- 
favorable side.  That  the  great  man 
guessed  wrong  in  the  cases  of  Karl  Kaut- 
sky;  certain  leaders  of  the  French  So- 
cialist party;  the  Italian  deputies  Dugoni, 
Serratti,  and  Aragona;  Bertrand  Russell 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  is  of  course  a 
sad  comment  on  the  perspicacity  of  one 
than  whom  "no  more  powerful  intellect 
was  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  whole 
struggle"  (p.  117).  But  it  is  well-nigh 
incredible  that  Mr.  Hapgood  does  not 
know  Lenin's  policy  in  this  matter.  If 
he  does  not,  he  may  with  advantage  con- 
sult the  correspondence  between  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  the  question  of  admitting  a 
committee  of  investigation.  He  will  learn 
that  after  three  months  of  shuffling 
(March-May,  1920),  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment ended  the  negotiations  with  a  re- 
fusal. Within  a  very  recent  time,  more- 
over, an  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
"because  of  making  a  trip  across  Russia 
from  Vladivostok  without  advance  Soviet 
authorization,"  has  been  deported  to  Fin- 
land. 


From  the  account  (pp.  140-48)  of  the 
contest  between  the  Bolshevist  authori- 
ties and  the  Cooperatives  one  might  sup- 
pose that  along  with  a  certain  amount  of 
Cooperative  resistance  went  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Bolshevist  modera- 
tion and  restraint.  It  is  a  pleasant,  if 
not  wholly  convincing,  picture  of  Bolshe- 
vist forbearance.  There  are,  however, 
persons  who  take  a  somewhat  different 
view,  holding  that  whatever  the  Coopera- 
tives have  saved  to  themselves  has  been 
saved  by  dogged  resistance  against  con- 
stant aggression.  One  of  these  persons  is 
A.  E.  Malakhov,  former  Cooperative  offi- 
cial and  present  refugee  from  Leninite 
persecution,  an  article  by  whom  appeared 
in  the  Russian  Cooperator  and  was  re- 
published in  Struggling  Russia  for  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1920.  On  pp.  188-90  Mr.  Hap- 
good reprints  what  he  calls  the  "essen- 
tial parts"  of  this  article.  Unfortunately, 
from  the  middle  of  the  article  are  omitted 
two  paragraphs.  One  of  them  begins, 
"The  designs  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  lay  hands  on  everything  have  been 
checked."  The  other  begins,  "Cooperation 
has  to  strain  all  its  efforts  in  order  to 
save  the  population  from  speculators, 
profiteers,  and  'bagmen,'  all  of  whom  can 
be  regarded  as  born  and  bred  by  the 
policy  and  decrees  of  the  Bolsheviki."  It 
may  be  that  these  passages  are  not  "es- 
sential parts"  of  the  whole;  but  most 
readers,  when  attention  is  called  to  them, 
will  probably  think  otherwise. 

There  are  scores  of  these  distortions 
which  could  be  pointed  out,  but  we  must 
pass  on.  Not  only  does  this  book  un- 
fairly or  mistakenly  record  the  past  and 
the  present  of  this  tragic  business,  but 
it  fails  dismally  in  interpreting  the  out- 
come. Already  the  chain  of  events  fol- 
lowing its  composition  have  begun  to 
tell  against  it.  There  is,  for  instance, 
that  little  matter  of  the  Narodny  bank, 
the  central  bank  of  the  Cooperatives. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  "nationalized"  (p.  140) ; 
but  "it  was  treated  in  a  way  significantly 
different  from  the  other  banks."  No 
sooner  is  this  fatuous  explanation  given 
to  the  world  than  a  new  decree  comes 
forth  (first  published  in  this  country 
April  17,  but  dated  January  19),  by 
which  the  Narodny  bank  was  abolished. 
No  sooner  does  the  comment  (p.  Ill)  on 
the  refusal  of  passports  to  a  British  labor 
delegation  reach  the  printer  than  a  Brit- 
ish labor  delegation  is  speeding  over  the 
waters  and  frontiers  for  a  Russian  visit. 
And  no  sooner  appears  the  clamorous  de- 
mand for  recognition  (with  the  implica- 
tion that  recognition  may  be  forced  by 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Government) 
than  the  President's  note  is  issued,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  French  Government, 
declaring  that  the  Bolshevist  power  is 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind  and  that 
it  will  never  be  formally  recognized. 

It  may  be  that  circumstances  which 
no  man  now  can  guess  will  in  time  force 
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a  different  answer,  though  this  outcome 
is  unlikely.  But  this  is  the  moral  an- 
swer ;  and  whether  it  come  from  a  Presi- 
dent or  from  a  proletarian;  from  a  So- 
cialist like  Kautsky  or  from  a  bourgeois 
like  Lvov,  it  is  a  sufficient  and  a  conclu- 
sive answer  for  all  right-minded  men. 
There  must  be  no  admission  of  this 
treacherous  and  brutal  power  to  the 
council  of  nations.  To  the  raving  and 
vain  imagining  of  the  reactionaries  of 
the  left — woozy  sentimentalists  and 
malevolent  activists  alike — there  can  be 
no  better  answer. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

Journalistic  Portraits 
Without  Warts 

History  of  Journalism  in  the  United 
States.  By  George  Henry  Payne.  New 
York:    D.   Appleton  and   Company. 

IN  this  useful  and  valuable  survey  of 
American  newspaper  history  Mr. 
Payne  reveals  himself  not  only  as  an  in- 
dustrious but  as  one  of  the  most  kindly 
of  contemporary  journalists.  He  has 
done  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  amassed 
adequate  material,  used  it  with  discrimi- 
nation and  an  excellent  sense  of  selection, 
has  not  forgotten  that  he  had  a  "story"  to 
tell,  and  that  one  of  the  prime  requisites 
of  a  story  is  that  it  shall  be  interesting. 

His  little  history  will  prove  an  admi- 
rable handbook  for  students  of  journal- 
ism. It  will  give  them  a  background, 
and  that  is  something  so  few  entrants 
to  newspaper  work  have  or  seek  to  ac- 
quire. 

Mr.  Payne's  essential  kindliness  is  dis- 
closed in  his  treatment  of  the  chief  out- 
standing figures  of  American  newspaper 
editing  and  making  from  Benjamin  Har- 
ris through  Hamilton,  Duane,  Coleman, 
Bennett,  Bryant,  Greeley,  Dana,  Godkin, 
Bowles,  and  Pulitzer  to  Hearst.  He  has 
a  friendly  word  to  say  about  all  of  them. 
He  might  easily  have  shown  more  dis- 
crimination there.  The  most  famous  and 
conspicuous  editors  among  us  have  been 
a  diverse  lot  of  characters;  and  some  of 
them  were  odd  creatures.  Their  differ- 
ences might  have  been  indicated  with 
advantage.  It  would  have  helped  the 
uninitiated  reader  understand  some  of 
the  influences  that  have  shaped  the  course 
of  our  newspaper  history.  Personalities 
have  counted  as  much  as  conditions. 

For  example:  Mr.  Payne  relates  that, 
"At  least  a  dozen  serious  people  have 
asked  in  the  course  of  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  'What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  Hearst?'  "  A  fair  question,  cer- 
tainly, and  a  pertinent  one.  What  does 
Mr.  Payne  do?  He  does  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  the  final  judgment  on  Hearst  will  be 
depends  very  largely  on  his  own  actions,  for 
the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the  cause 
espoused  has  much  to  do  with  the  final  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  people  on  the  journalist. 


He  has  certain  deep  ingrained  prejudices, 
which,  if  he  were  a  statesman,  might  be  grave 
defects;  to  the  journalist,  however,  they  are 
often,  if  his  vision  is  correct,  a  source  of 
strength.  Journalism  is  the  only  profession 
where  prejudice,  like  versatility,  may  be  an 
asset. 

That  is  hardly  an  adequate  or  incisive 
appraisement,  but  certainly  it  is  kindly. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Payne  has  gone 
thoroughly  and  industriously  into  the 
records  and  has  traced  the  growth  of 
our  newspapers  and  their  influence  with 
intelligence  and  understanding.  He  pro- 
pounds the  belief  that  the  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment by  public  opinion  has  been  more 
nearly  achieved  in  this  country  than  else- 
where, and  that  the  history  of  journalism 
in  America  can  not  be  separated  from 
the  development  of  the  democratic  idea. 
He  holds  that  to  journalism  democracy 
owes,  not  only  its  strength  but,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  all  of  its  important  victories. 
He  has  assembled  a  compact  body  of  facts 
to  support  his  beliefs. 

The  record  Mr.  Payne  has  made  was 
well  worth  setting  down.  It  may  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  de- 
luded persons  who,  knowing  nothing 
about  newspapers  or  their  making,  fondly 
believe  that  the  perfect  daily  journal  of 
news  and  comment  on  world  events  can 
only  be  run  by  the  Government. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  among  a 
certain  limited  group  in  this  country  to 
decry  and  incite  suspicion  of  the  whole 
body  of  American  newspapers.  Usually 
this  is  done  through  ignorance;  some- 
times through  malice  or  sheer  mental 
irresponsibility.  The  newspapers  are 
not  perfect,  but  the  defect  is  easier  to 
discover  than  it  is  to  remedy.  They  are 
run  by  human  beings,  and  fed  with 
information  supplied  by  other  human  be- 
ings. Until  this  condition  can  be  over- 
come they  will  never  attain  the  perfec- 
tion for  which  their  critics  clamor.  In 
any  event,  they  are  becoming  more  re- 
sponsible, more  complete,  more  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare  all  the  time.  That 
is  something.    As  Mr.  Payne  puts  it, 

There  is  no  profession,  unless  it  is  medicine, 
that  calls  for  a  higher  regard  for  the  simple 
truth  than  does  journalism.  .  .  .  There  have 
been  men,  there  are  men,  into  whose  conscious- 
ness this  fact  never  penetrates,  but  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  men  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  journalism  it  has  been  an  actuat- 
ing and  primal  principle. 

That  is  true  and  it  can  not  be  too 
often  said. 

E.  G.  L. 

Metaphysics   for   the    Many 

Essays  in  Common-Sense  Philosophy.  By 
C.  E.  M.  Joad.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Howe. 

THE  appeal  from  metaphysics  to  com- 
mon sense  is  taken  not  only  by  the 
layman  but  in  every  new  literary  genera- 
tion by  those  naive  philosophers  who 
cherish  the  illusion  that  their  own  partic- 


ular brand  of  metaphysics  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  common  sense.  It  is  allowable 
only  to  the  completely  consistent  posi- 
tivist,  if  such  a  being  exists,  who  never 
makes  any  concessions  in  himself  to  what 
Pater  or  Arnold  somewhere  styles  "the 
commonplace  metaphysical  instinct."  In 
answer  to  all  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  half-dozen  or  more  ulti- 
mate problems — the  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  the  perception  of  an  external  world, 
free  will,  the  criteria  of  truth,  etc. — have, 
in  fact,  thus  far  baffled  all  human  en- 
deavors to  come  to  agreement  about  them, 
in  spite  of  such  aids  as  Florence  Night- 
ingale's "Suggestions  for  Thought  to  the 
Searchers  after  Truth,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells' 
"Last  Things,"  and  Miss  Sinclair's  "De- 
fense of  Idealism." 

It  matters  not  whether  we  say  that 
the  problems  arise  from  questions  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  or  that 
they  could  be  easily  solved  by  an  un- 
technical  and  common-sense  philosophy, 
or  that  their  difficulties  are  merely  the 
misunderstandings  of  mismanaged  dis- 
cussion. Men  do  in  fact  persist  in  ask- 
ing the  questions,  and  though  many 
philosophers  of  common  and  uncommon 
sense  have  confidently  come  forward  to 
answer  them  we  are  no  nearer  agreement 
to-day  than  the  Greeks  were  in  the  days 
of  Plato  and  Protagoras.  The  Philistine 
Macaulay  was  right.  Metaphysics  is  not 
a  progressive  science. 

The  appeal  to  common  sense  is  rhetoric 
precisely  on  a  par  with  the  demagogue's 
denunciation  of  "the"  diplomats,  "the" 
politicians,  "the"  interests,  "the"  law- 
yers, "the"  pedants,  "the"  dull  teachers. 
It  is  an  indictment  of  the  limitations 
of  human  nature  in  the  specialists 
with  whom  the  division  of  labor  charges 
a  particular  task.  An  amateur  of  genius 
may  surpass  them  in  a  given  instance, 
but  the  necessity  for  specialization, 
method,  precedent,  and  a  more  or  less 
technical  vocabulary  remains. 

Mr.  Joad's  "Essays  in  Common-Sense 
Philosophy"  can  claim  no  exemption  from 
these  presumptions  by  their  title  or  by 
the  publishers'  assurance  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  intelligent  reader  rather 
than  for  the  trained  student  of  phil- 
osophy. If  such  an  intelligent  reader 
thinks  that  he  understands  them,  he  is 
the  more  deceived.  A  third  or  a  quarter 
of  the  book,  for  example,  is  concerned 
with  analogies  between  the  author's 
views  and  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  ideas 
as  he  seems  to  have  collected  it  from 
scattered  utterances  of  Professors 
Taylor,  Henry  Jackson,  Adams,  and 
Stewart,  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Lutoslawski.  "The  intelligent  reader" 
can  no  more  test  these  analogies  than  he 
can  be  expected  to  perceive  how  uncrit- 
ical and  amateurish  is  this,  for  the 
author's  main  purpose  entirely  super- 
fluous, Platonic  erudition,  or  to  recog- 
nize that  the  accents  of  the  Greek  word 
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for  idea  are  generally  misplaced.  Again, 
Mr.  Joad  discourses  familiarly  of  many 
'isms — monism,  German  and  other  forms 
of  idealism,  representationalism,  em- 
piricism, pragmatism.  Every  one  of 
these  terms  is  hopelessly  equivocal,  ad- 
mitting of  many  meanings,  which  re- 
quire much  more  explicit  discrimination 
and  definition  than  the  author  vouch- 
safes. A  specialist  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy or  a  group  of  Balliol  scholars 
might  divine  what  he  means.  But  what 
does  the  intelligent  reader  know  of  the 
difference  between  the  new  realism  and 
any  other  kind  of  realism?  Indeed,  when 
Mr.  Joad  says  that  the  new  realists  be- 
lieve that  we  know  the  nature  of  ob- 
jects "approximately  as  it  really  is"  and 
that  "they  exist  in  fact  very  much  as  we 
know  them  "(italics  mine),  I  am  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  he  himself  could  pro- 
duce any  valid  logical  distinction  between 
this  kind  of  new  realism  and  the  "trans- 
figured realism"  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
And  when  he  credits  Mr.  Stout  with  the 
distinction  that  "the  blackness  inherent 
in  coal  is  a  sensible  quality,  while  the 
quality  of  blackness  we  perceive  when  we 
look  at  the  coal  is  called  a  sensation,"  it 
is  surely  permissible  to  remind  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Aristotelian  society  that 
this  psychological  presupposition  of  the 
new  realism  is  found  in  substance  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  where  Aris- 
totle says  in  effect  that  though  sensibles 
can  not  exist  apart  from  the  sensations  of 
living  creatures,  the  things  that  cause 
the  sensation  can  and  must  exist  in- 
dependently. 

But  having  said  that  Mr.  Joad's  book 
can  not  make  the  ultimate  problems  of 
metaphysics  intelligible  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  we  can  not  consistently  attempt  to 
discuss  them  in  a  review.  Mr.  Joad's 
first  chapter  on  our  knowledge  of  sensible 
objects  alludes  to  or  discusses  Descartes, 
Berkeley,  Locke,  Bradley,  Stout,  Berg- 
son,  James,  Hume,  Lotze,  Joachim,  Bert- 
rand  Russell,  Dr.  G.  E.  Moore,  Meinong, 
and  Professor  Dawes  Hicks.  It  char- 
acteristically makes  no  allusion  to  "Mill 
on  Hamilton,"  which  is  intelligible  to 
the  intelligent  reader.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  exponents  of 
the  new  realism  or  of  pragmatism  to  meet 
the  repeated  challenge  to  specify  the 
metaphysical  and  psychological  ideas  of 
the  philosophers  that  are  supposed  to 
have  superseded  Mill  which  Mill  has  not 
already  weighed  in  the  delicate  balances 
of  his  examination  of  Hamilton.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  such 
ideas  or  nuances  of  ideas.  But  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  them-  would  greatly 
help  to  clarify  the  present  philosophical 
anarchy  and  would  present  tangible  is- 
sues for  debate.  Such  explicitness  is 
perhaps  the  last  thing  which  the  phil- 

(Continued  on  page  234) 


ONE  AFTER  ANOTHER 

By  Stacy  Aumonier 

"DROTHER  and  sister,  children  of  a  temperamental  Spanish  mother  and 
J-*  a  Puritan  lower-class  English  father,  develop  in  widely  different  direc- 
tions, meeting  between  them  representatives  of  practically  every  group  in  the 
lively  society  of  post-Victorian  England.  At  the  end  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  generation  growing  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  elders.  The 
author  of  "The  Querrils"  has  given  us  a  big  canvas  vibrant  with  life, 
crowded  with  fascinating  figures.  $2.25 


THE  THREE  TAVERNS 

By    EDWIN    ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 

A  new  volume  of  poems  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet  whom  his  fellow-crafts- 
men esteem  among 
the  highest  for 
sheer  poetic  qual- 
i  t  y  .  Particularly 
notable  are  the 
vivid  readings  of 
the  human  spirit  at 
vital  moments, 
from  St.  Paul  at 
Three  Taverns  to 
modern  unnamed 
men  and  women  at 
dramatic   crises. 

$1.75 
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Announce  for  publication 
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LITERATURE  IN  A  CHANGING 
AGE 

By    ASHLEY    H.    THORN- 
DIKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Literature   is  a   form   of   human 
activity  that  is  continuous  but  ever 
changing.     How  is  it  changing  to- 
day?    What  forms 
will  survive  as  the 
heritage  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  What  are  the 
new   functions  and 
purposes   of   litera- 
ture in  this  chang- 
ing age  ?  These  and 
similar       questions 
are     discussed     by 
Dr.  T  h  o  r  n  d  i  k  e, 
Professor    of    Eng- 
lish    in     Columbia 
University.       $2.75 


Important  Records 

THE  RED  CROSS 
IN  ITALY 

By      CHARLES 
M.     BAKE- 
WELL. 
The      American 
Red    Cross    re- 
sponded     instantly 
to     the     needs     of 
Italy  in  her  first  distress.    This  book 
tells  not  only  of  the  establishment  of 
relief   centers,   etc.,  but  also  of   the 
building  of  entire  cities  for  the  refu- 
gees. 111.  $2.00 

CANTEENING  OVERSEAS 

By  MARIAN  BALDWIN. 

These  are  letters  sent  home  from  over- 
seas during  1917-1919  by  one  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers,  telling  of  much  interesting 
service  and  describing  most  impressively 
the  varied  demands  made  upon  the  wel- 
fare  workers  $2.00 

WARTIME  CONTROL  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOODS 

By  ALBERT  N.  MERRITT, 
Member  of  the  Staff,  U.  S. 
Food  Administration. 

A  concise  account  of  the  distribution 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
its  personnel  and  its  achievements.      $2.25 


By 

May  Sinclair 


Price  $2.00 


Books  on  Ethics  and 
Religion 

THE  POWER  OF 
PRAYER 

By  Various  Writers 


A  comparative 
study  of  the  1,667 
papers  from  all 
over  the  world  submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Walker  Trust  Essay 
Prize,  with  a  score  of  the  best  essays 
in  full.  These  essays  amount  to  a 
remarkable  revelation  of  the  place 
of  prayer  in  the  world's  life  today. 

$3.75 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD 

By  JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  universe  lies  the 
secret  of  all  existence  and  the  core  of  this 
secret  is  the  question  of  the  personality 
of  God.  .  .  .  This  little  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  in  terms 
that  can  be  understood  by  readers  not 
trained  in  technical  theology  and  philoso- 
phy." $1.75 

ETHICS  :  General  and  Special 

By  OWEN  A.  HILL,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Presenting  the  Catholic  position  on  the 
big  modern  issues  such  as  labor,  femi- 
nism, etc.  $3.50 
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POLAND 


After  a  century  of  oblivion  Po- 
land and  its  problems  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  world.  The  long 
and  once  glorious  history  of  the 
Poles,  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
decline  of  the  country's  prosper- 
ity and  the  conspiracies  formed 
against  her  by  rapacious  neigh- 
bors are  little  known  to  the  aver- 
age American.  The  books  noted 
below,  selected  from  a  large  col- 
lection on  this  subject,  will  prove 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  POLAND  AND  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Ph.D. 

$1.34 

The  author  clearly  states  the  case 
of  Poland  and  forecasts  what  should, 
and  may,  come  to  her  at  the  final 
settlement.  The  situation  in  the  near 
East,  including  Turkey,  Italy  and  the 
Balkan,  is  treated  authoritatively  by 
Mr.  Gibbons. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY 
OF  POLAND 

By  Julia  Swift  Orvls  $2.06 

A  compact  and  illuminating  history 
of  the  country  that  five  hundred  years 
ago  was  already  an  old  state  and  one 
of  the  greatest  in   Europe. 


HISTORY  OF  POLAND 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES 


F.  E.  Whitten 


$3.14 


Poland  from  the  time  of  Piast,  the 
first  Chief  of  Poland,  to  the  present 
War. 


POLAND  THE  UNKNOWN 

By  K.  Waliszewski  $2.06 

The  author  gives  just  that  back- 
ground of  fact  and  interpretation  that 
one  needs  to  understand  the  present 
position  and  the  future  problems  of 
the  New  Poland. 


Give  a  Thought  to  Books 


Macy's-Maln  Floor         35th  Street, 


Herald  Square,      New  York  City 
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osophical    generation    of    Bergson    and 
Eucken  desires. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  Mr. 
Joad  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
His  book,  though  unsatisfactory  to  any 
student  of  philosophy  who  possesses  a 
philological  conscience  and  a  critical  his- 
toric sense,  does  in  some  sort  canvass 
a  number  of  the  problems  that  we  can 
escape  only  by  refusing  to  speculate  at 
all.  It  will  serve  as  well  as  another  to 
satisfy  the  commonplace  metaphysical  in- 
stinct. And  the  student  who  takes  it  up 
for  this  purpose  will  receive  from  it  a 
fair  measure  of  initiation  into  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  of  orientation  and 
stimulus  of  his  own  reflections. 

Paul  Shorey 

Between  the  Worlds 

John  Silence  :  Physician  Extraordinary. 
By  Algernon  Blackwood.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds.  By  Alice 
Brown.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  First  Valley.  By  Mary  Farley  Sanborn. 
Boston :  The  Four  Seas  Company. 

MR.  BLACKWOOD  has  so  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  gone  in  for  the  fic- 
tion of  reincarnation  and  complex  per- 
sonality and  the  mystico-psychic  kind  of 
thing  in  general,  as  to  acquire  a  touch  of 
the  official  manner.  Priests  of  the  occult, 
like  priests  of  religion,  must  guard 
against  an  attitude,  or  an  air,  of  personal 
sponsorship.  It  is  too  easy  to  patronize 
the  infinite  and  put  mystery  on  a  lead. 
Mr.  Blackwood  is  a  punctilious  and  even 
dogged  celebrant.  But  somehow  his  odd 
narratives  gain  weight  from  his  solem- 
nity and  long-windedness.  Here,  one 
feels,  is  a  solid  man,  incapable  of  joking, 
a  careful  man  who  has  investigated  a 
hidden  world,  and  has  found  something 
in  it.  He  is  little  concerned  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  psychical  research, 
the  spirit  "communication"  through  any 
species  of  medium.  Rather  he  holds  that 
there  is  no  real  partition  between  the 
"two  worlds,"  between  life  in  human  flesh 
and  life  out  of  it ;  or  between  human  life 
as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is  and  shall  be. 
All  these  are  to  his  vision  closely  bound 
together,  and  it  is  only  the  dullness  of 
our  senses,  physical  and  spiritual,  which 
sets  up  a  barrier. 

"John  Silence:  Physician  Extraordi- 
nary," has  gone  through  a  half-dozen 
American  editions  in  short  order.  Si- 
lence is  a  deep  student  of  the  occult  who 
has  become  a  sort  of  "psychic  doctor." 
It  is  his  pleasure  to  tackle  obscure  ail- 
ments of  the  spirit  which  rest  in  some 
wise  upon  an  impact  of  the  here  and  the 
"beyond."  John  is  a  bit  portentous  and 
Sherlockian,  fussy  about  his  amateur  rat- 
ing and  more  than  a  little  supercilious 
with  persons  less  in  the  know.  A  quite 
kickable  person,  in  truth.     But  the  sup- 


posed chronicler,  Hubbard,  is  altogether 
Watson-like  in  admiration  and  awe;  and 
if  we  can  get  ourselves  for  the  hour  into 
his  frame  of  mind,  and  behold  and  marvel 
and  believe  in  the  magical  powers  of  the 
Master,  all  will  be  well.  This  writer's 
leisurely  method  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  capsule  form  of  fiction.  The  Ave 
"cases"  recorded  here  average  about  sev- 
enty pages  in  length — an  odd  size,  maga- 
zinably  speaking,  neither  story  nor 
novelette.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
narrative  would  stand  boiling  down,  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the 
effect  may  be  an  effect  of  leisure  and 
unhurried  accuracy.  And  though  we  may 
feel  a  certain  laboriousness  in  the  struc- 
ture of  each  tale  as  a  whole,  there  are 
passages  of  uncanny  magic,  like  the  one 
in  "A  Psychical  Invasion,"  which  de- 
scribes the  cat  weaving  voluptuously 
about  the  ankles  of  an  invisible  and 
malign  presence,  while  the  dog  growls 
humped-up  in  his  corner,  and  the  man 
steels  himself  against  the  onset  of  the 
unseen. 

In  "The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds" 
Miss  Brown  has  spun  a  Bostonian  yarn 
with  a  moral  for  spook-hunters.  Her 
"idea"  evidently  sprang  from  the  morbid 
impetus  given  by  war-bereavements  to 
the  traffic  in  mediums  and  ouija  boards 
and  automatic  writing.  She  expresses 
the  feeling  of  the  sane  majority  that  such 
traffic  is  enfeebling  and  disintegrating. 
Isabel  Harvey,  a  naturally  sweet  and 
comfortable  woman,  becomes  so  daft 
about  "communicating"  with  her  dead 
son  that  she  is  indifferent  to  her  living 
one,  and  to  her  very  patient  husband.  If 
there  is  reality  in  the  spell  which  holds 
her,  it  is  an  unwholesome  reality.  Miss 
Digby,  the  automatic  writer,  a  female 
Sludge  part  fraud,  part  believer,  does  not 
see  this.  For  all  her  chicane,  she  has  a 
hope  that  there  may  prove  to  be  some 
"psychical"  means  of  escape  from  dreary 
reality.  This  world  bores  her:  "there's 
nothing  in  it;"  and  who  knows  what  may 
lie  just  beyond?  Madame  Brooke,  one  of 
Miss  Brown's  humorous  and  redoubtable 
old  women,  tries  to  put  her  right : 
"You're  only  going  to  debase  your  en- 
ergies and  weaken  your  will,"  she  as- 
sures the  piteous  Digby,  "forever  ques- 
tioning, forever  whining  for  sympathy 
and  asking  advice,  setting  up  a  higher 
tribunal  'over  there,'  as  you  call  it,  and 
lying  down  on  what  you  think  are  higher 
intelligences  than  your  own.  No,  my 
girl,  you  fight  it  out  on  this  line.  Make 
your  own  decisions,  meet  your  griefs, 
and  toughen  your  will.  That's  what  the 
whole  business  is  here  for — the  mystery, 
the  despair — to  make  a  man  of  you  and 
toughen  your  will."  Isabel's  husband  re- 
volts from  the  feeble  and  impertinent 
maunderings  of  the  psychic  pencil.  Dove 
and  his  alleged  scientific  discovery  are 
different.  Dove  claims  to  have  derived 
from  pitchblende  a  kind  of  psychic  ra- 
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dium,  which  shows,  he  asserts,  attempts 
at  communication  from  outside  this 
world.  They  come  by  way  of  flashes  in 
the  Morse  code :  hence  the  assumption  of 
their  human-ghostly  source.  But  the  in- 
ventor has  been  at  work  for  years  and 
has  used  up  his  fortune.  He  must  have 
more  money  in  order  to  make  the  large 
amount  of  "olympium"  necessary  for 
complete  success.  Harvey  sees  something 
at  least  worth  trying  out  in  this.  The 
romantic  story  interwoven  with  the  situ- 
ation, and  involving  Dove's  beautiful 
daughter  and  both  the  Harvey  sons,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  is  an  artificial  affair.  All's 
well  with  the  love-tale  in  the  end — as  it 
might  have  been  without  any  spookish 
connection  whatever. 

"The  First  Valley"  is  a  fantasy  of  real 
beauty.  Over  this  perilous  middle  way 
of  the  "two  worlds"  it  passes  delicately. 
A  motor-car  crashes,  and  a  pretty  heed- 
less daughter  of  pleasure  is  dead.  Out 
of  this  world  of  flesh,  which  she  has 
loved  warmly  if  not  wisely,  she  must 
pass,  and  we  with  her,  to  that  "first  val- 
ley" where  her  initial  apprenticeship  to 
the  new  life  must  be  served.  She  is  not 
unfriended.  A  kindly  Death  speeds  her 
thither  in  his  smooth  car.  The  childlike 
poet  Odo  greets  her,  and  the  Spade  Man 
who  plants  more  than  flowers  among  the 
bewildered  or  earth-ridden  newcomers  of 
the  Valley.  All  types  are  there:  the 
worldly  Madame  de  Cassilis  who  has 
brought  her  snobbery  with  her;  St.  Leon 
the  scholar,  who  clings  to  his  pedantry 
and  egotism;  the  poor  gaunt  creature 
who  has  "died  in  sin"  and  insists  that 
she  is  "lost."  Among  them  little  Tina 
with  her  loving  heart  and  humble  ways 
is  by  no  means  least;  and  we  are  to  see 
her  among  the  first  of  them  to  pass  on 
from  this  phase,  not  uncompanioned,  into 
the  next  Valley  where  she  may  be  further 
freed  from  the  weaknesses  and  fears  of 
human  nature,  and  confirmed  in  its  felic- 
ity. It  is  a  little  book  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  singular  purity  and  reverence,  and 
almost  faultlessly  executed ;  without  cant 
or  sentimentalism  or  any  forcing  of  the 
risky  note. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

jl/T  LOUIS  BARTHOU  contributes  to 
-L'-*-.  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  article  on 
Victor  Hugo's  "William  Shakespeare,"  in- 
cluding unpublished  letters  of  Hugo  to 
his  publishers  Lacroix  and  Verbroeck- 
hoven.  With  one  of  these  he  returned  to 
them  the  proof  of  a  prospectus  announcing 
the  forthcoming  edition.  The  publishers 
had  suggested  to  advertise  the  book  as,  "A 
great  French  book  dedicated  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Shakespeare  studied  by  Victor  Hugo, 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury judged  by  the  most  astonishing 
poet  of  the  nineteenth."  The  most  as- 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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(Continued  from  page  235) 
tonishing  poet  changed  this  market  cry 
into,  "The  poet  of  England  judged  by 
the  poet  of  France."  It  is  the  little 
talent  only  that  needs  the  puff  of  the 
superlative  to  waft  him  up  into  the 
clouds.  Among  the  host  of  the  greatest 
and  the  most  astonishing  the  poet  of 
England  and  the  poet  of  France  stood 
out  in  positive  and  simple  grandeur. 
When  will  the  art  of  advertisement  at- 
tain such  consummate  refinement  as  to 
use  this  simple  device  of  the  positive  to 
extol  superiority  beyond  dispute? 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite's 
"Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1919" 
(Small,  Maynard  and  Company)  is  the 
seventh  volume  of  its  kind.  It  contains 
some  good  poetry.  Poems  '  like  Mr. 
Scudder  Middleton's  valorous  and  sump- 
tuous "Return,"  like  Miss  Edna  Millay's 
lacerating  but  magical  "Elaine"  prove 
that  American  poetry  is  ripening,  if  not 
great  verse,  at  all  events  the  conditions 
of  which  great  verse  is  the  outgrowth. 
One  is  the  more  sorry  that  a  poet  like 
Mr.  Ledoux  whose  birthright  is  finish 
should  permit  himself  to  rhyme  "real" 
with  "feel"  and  that  Mr.  Clement  Wood 
should  to  all  appearance  pronounce 
"sesame"  in  two  syllables.  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  has  done  his  work  with  knowledge, 
with  discernment,  and  with  a  liberality 
which   sometimes  compromises  his  dis- 
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cernment.  He  has  extracted  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  from  the  magazine  pro- 
duct of  a  single  nation  for  a  single  year. 
Selection  on  so  large  a  scale  could  hardly 
be  rigid.  But  the  champion  of  extended 
croppings  from  confined  areas  might  as- 
sert not  unplausibly  that  selection  should 
be  flexible  or  rigid  as  taste  is  flexible  or 
rigid,  and  that  taste  in  our  time  is  noth- 
ing if  not  flexible.  The  aim  is  not  to 
please  everybody  with  everything,  as  old 
anthologists,  in  the  days  of  standardized 
and  autocratic  taste,  sought  to  do,  but 
to  please  everybody  with  some  things. 
The  preliminaries  of  selection  fall  to  the 
anthologist;  its  finalities  devolve  upon 
the  reader  who  winnows  his  private  an- 
thology out  of  the  largeness  of  the  pub- 
lished book.  It  may  be  asked  if  he  could 
not  sift  it  from  the  magazines.  Ap- 
parently not,  if  the  implications  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite's  seven  volumes  are  trust- 
worthy. They  seem  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  readers  whose  interest  in  poetry  is  at 
once  keen  and  helpless,  readers  for  whom 
surprisingly  much  must  be  done,  yet  who 
can  do  surprisingly  little  for  themselves. 
Is  this  multitude  a  reality?  One  pauses 
between  Yes  and  No. 

We  have  received  a  French  version  of 
Poe's  "Raven"  by  an  author  who  hides 
and  minimizes  himself  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Jym."  The  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating the  "Raven"  into  French  begins 
with  the  title.  "Corbeau"  is  matter-of- 
fact,  a  word  for  La  Fontaine  or  Henri 
Becque ;  "raven"  as  sheer  word  is  poetry. 
"Nothing  more"  is  caricatured  in  "rien 
d'autre  sorte,"  and  the  translator,  wisely 
despairing  of  "jamais  plus,"  spells  out 
"Nevermore"  in  uncompromising  Eng- 
lish. "That  lie  thy  soul  has  spoken"  is 
rendered  by  "ton  calomnieux  langage," 
a  phrase  which  certainly  demonstrates 
that  "langage"  can  be  "calomnieux."  Yet 
the  French,  for  all  their  curious  impervi- 
ousness  at  certain  points,  are  true  poets, 
and  this  unequal  and  partly  ridiculous 
"Corbeau"  adds  its  mite  of  testimony  to 
that  undisputed  fact. 

"Poland  and  Our  Poets"  is  the  title  of 
an  essay  in  "Solomon  Eagle's"  second 
series  of  his  "Books  in  General"  (Knopf). 
Keats,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Campbell 
have  all  made  rhymes — rather  bad  ones — 
about  Poland.  Most  Americans  remem- 
ber that  couplet  of  Campbell's: 

Hope  for  a  season  hade  the  world  farewell. 
And   Freedom    shrieked   as   Kosciusko   fell! 

and  that  is  the  sum  of  their  poetical 
recollections  about  Poland. 

Another  essay  in  Solomon  Eagle's  book 
is  about  Max  Beerbohm's  idyll:  "The 
Happy  Hypocrite."  It  will  probably 
make  more  than  one  reader  wish  to  go 
hunting  for  a  sight  of  that  early  book  of 
Mr.  Beerbohm's,  if  only  to  renew  an 
acquaintance  with  the  wicked  nobleman 


of  the  Regency,  Lord  George  Hell,  of 
whom  it  is  written:  "He  loved  with  an 
insatiable  love  the  town  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  whilst  the  ennobling  influ- 
ences of  our  English  lakes  was  quite  un- 
known to  him.  He  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  buttercup  for  twenty 
years." 

In  "Rising  Above  the  Ruins"  in  France 
(Putnam)  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Hill  have 
collected  a  good  many  interesting  photo- 
graphs, and  have  added  an  impressive 
statistical  appendix,  of  three  pages,  not 
referred  to  authority.  The  pictures  and 
the  appendix  may  fairly  surprise  and 
delight  even  those  whose  confidence  in 
the  natural  character  of  France  is  firm- 
est. The  pictures,  though  arranged  in 
no  evident  order,  reveal  throughout  the 
regions  devastated  by  wo  rid- war  a  power 
of  recuperation  almost  incredible;  field 
and  factories  are  springing  up  again 
everywhere,  with  an  indomitable  vigor 
like  that  of  indigenous  vegetation.  The 
appendix,  if  based  on  trustworthy  fig- 
ures, tells  the  same  story;  by  March, 
1920,  for  example,  it  assures  us  (p.  245) 
that  a  full  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  fac- 
tories destroyed  by  the  Germans  were 
again  in  operation.  Unhappily,  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Hill,  whose  charitable 
work  among  the  French  is  agreed  to 
have  been  both  devoted  and  efficient,  have 
not  found  leisure  to  reduce  to  order  the 
hasty  notes  from  which  the  text  of  this 
book  seems  to  have  been  composed.  This 
incessant  use  of  the  historical  present 
time  gives  their  style  an  air  of  pre- 
tentious artifice;  their  frequent  use  of 
direct  discourse  gives  it  an  air  of  fiction. 
So,  except  for  the  pictures  and  the  ap- 
pendix, they  have  succeeded  in  producing 
only  an  effect  of  make-believe  in  con- 
fusion. 

"What  Bird  Is  That?"  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Curator  of  Birds  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  (Apple- 
ton),  reproduces  in  skilfully  executed 
colored  plates  the  "Seasonal  Collection," 
which  has  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  exhibits  in  the  Mu- 
seum. Beginning  with  the  permanent 
residents — the  hawks  and  owls,  quail  and 
crow,  woodpeckers  and  sparrows---it 
takes  up  successively  the  winter  visitors, 
the  early  spring  migrants  of  April  and 
the  late  spring  migrants  of  May,  along 
with  other  charts  exhibiting  conditions 
in  southern  United  States.  The  letter- 
press gives  the  essential  information  con- 
cerning characteristic  note  and  habit  of 
nesting  and  feeding.  Altogether,  it  af- 
fords the  readiest  means  of  identifying 
those  flashing  bits  of  color  and  song 
which  are  so  willing  to  be  allowed  to 
share  the  world's  green  spaces  with  us. 
If  the  book  were  only  a  little  narrower  it 
would  fit  more  comfortably  into  the 
pocket. 
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TITAINE  has  dealt  a  stunning  blow 
A  to  Democratic  hopes.  The  Re- 
publican majority,  as  indicated  in 
early  reports  of  the  election,  goes  far 
beyond  the  highest  expectation  of  the 
victors,  the  worst  fears  of  the  van- 
quished. That  it  forecasts  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Harding  in  November, 
with  a  degree  of  probability  seldom 
equaled  in  any  such  case,  can  not  be 
disputed. 

Among  the  numerous  reflections 
which  this  prospect  suggests  none  is 
more  important,  and  none  more  satis- 
factory, than  that  which  relates  to 
Mr.  Harding's  recent  clear  and  able 
presentation  of  his  position  in  regard 
to  international  cooperation  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Had  the 
Maine  victory  occurred  while  that 
position  was  still  in  the  nebulous  state 
in  which  for  several  weeks  he  had 
been  content  to  leave  it,  those  who  are 
deeply  concerned  for  a  worthy  and 
adequate  performance  of  our  coun- 
try's duty  to  the  world  might  well 


have  been  filled  with  the  gloomiest 
forebodings.  The  extremists  of  the 
Johnson-Borah  type  would  have  re- 
doubled their  insistence  on  a  complete 
rejection  not  only  of  the  League  but 
of  the  broad  purpose  which  it  repre- 
sents. As  it  is,  Mr.  Harding  is  clearly 
and  solemnly  pledged  to  the  most 
earnest  pursuit  of  that  purpose,  in- 
cluding, if  it  be  found  necessary,  the 
preservation  of  the  League  itself  with 
proper  modifications.  It  now  be- 
hooves all  those  who  truly  have  that 
purpose  at  heart  to  bend  every  effort 
towards  a  strengthening  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  the  attitude 
which  he  declared  in  his  speech  of 
August  28,  and  which  he  has  since 
affirmed  in  language  perhaps  even 
more  explicit.  The  time  is  past  for 
mere  vaporings  about  the  turpitude 
or  imbecility  of  every  man  who,  while 
professing  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  doubts  the  desirability  of  the 
League  Covenant. 

ANOTHER  reflection,  far  less 
agreeable,  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  at  this  time.  The  tragic  folly 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  insistence  on  a  fight 
d  outrance,  culminating  in  his  Jack- 
son Day  call  for  a  "great  and  solemn 
referendum,"  should  now  be  apparent 
to  every  thinking  person.  That  he 
thereby  decreed  a  delay  of  another 
year  or  more  in  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  any  scheme  of 
international  assuagement  was  of 
course  manifest  to  all ;  but  compara- 
tively few  seem  to  have  realized  the 
guilt  attaching  to  the  hazard  of  total 
failure  which  he  invited.  Not  a 
shred  of  evidence  has  appeared  from 
that  day  to  this  that  his  European  as- 
sociates in  the  framing  of  the  treaty 
preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  this  dan- 
gerous gamble  rather  than  accept  our 
entrance  into  the  League  upon  such 
terms  as  were  attainable.      Of  the 


contrary  state  of  mind  there  is  am- 
ple evidence.  And  in  this  situation, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  it  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  President  to  carry  out,  as  near- 
ly as  he  could,  the  contract  which  was 
plainly  implied  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  his 
failing  to  make  the  United  States  a 
participant  in  the  League,  with  such 
reservations  as  had  been  found  to  be 
unavoidably  necessary,  would  have 
been  the  express  preference  of  the 
other  parties  to  the  understanding 
for  no  connection  at  all  rather  than 
such  a  connection.  There  has  never 
been  the  slightest  sign  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son regarded  himself  as  under  any 
necessity  whatsoever  to  take  into  ac- 
count this,  plain  obligation  of  ordi- 
nary human  responsibility.  That,  in 
spite  of  his  now  almost  certain  de- 
feat in  the  "referendum"  which  he 
invited,  something  large  and  benefi- 
cent in  the  shape  of  an  international 
league  will  yet  emerge  is  a  hope  which 
happily  may  still  be  entertained.  And 
it  is  an  object  for  which  all  men  of 
good  will,  regardless  of  party  attach- 
ments, should  henceforth  work  with 
courage  and  resolution. 

TN  a  series  of  articles  on  the  war 
■*•  with  Poland,  which  Radek,  the  no- 
torious Bolshevist  agitator,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Berlin  Freiheit,  this 
propagandist  of  the  international 
solidarity  of  labor  praises  the  virtue 
and  beauty  of  patriotism.  As  long 
as  the  Russian  Communists  lived 
under  the  Tsarist  regime,  they  could 
not  be  anything  else  but  anti-patri- 
otic, but  in  the  present  Russia,  which 
is  theirs,  the  love  of  country  is  a 
legitimate  sentiment,  since  its  great- 
ness and  power  are  identical  with  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  Commun- 
ist party.    The  Roman's  Ubi  bene  ibi 
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patria  has  lost  nothing  of  its  repul- 
siveness  in  this  Russian  version.  If 
it  were  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  non-Communist  Russians 
would  now  hate  and  despise  their 
country,  whereas  their  very  love  for  it 
is  being  exploited  by  the  patriots  of 
Radek's  stripe  to  keep  the  Commun- 
ist party,  which  they  hate  and  despise, 
in  control.  The  familiar  "right  or 
wrong,  my  country"  is  a  different 
sentiment  from  Radek's  "right  or 
wrong,  my  party."  As  to  his  love  of 
country,  was  it  not  for  the  like  of 
Radek  that  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
patriotism  as  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel  ? 

rpHE  Social  Democrats  of  Czecho- 
-*-  Slovakia,  at  their  recent  confer- 
ence, drew  a  sharp  line  between 
themselves  and  the  Communists.  An 
element  of  the  latter  inside  the  regular 
organization,  "forming  a  special  party 
within  the  party,"  as  the  majority 
say,  had  been  unusually  active  of  late, 
considerably  hampering  the  organiza- 
tion's work  and  influence.  Against 
this  element  the  conference  took  a 
firm  stand.  The  manifesto  which  it 
issued  recited  the  fact  of  the  party's 
participation  in  the  coalition  Govern- 
ment, and  asserted  that  notable  po- 
litical and  social  successes  had  already 
been  gained  for  the  working  classes. 
It  further  asserted  the  "duty  of  the 
working  classes  to  protect  the  Re- 
public and  its  existence  from  attempts 
to  introduce  Communist-Anarchist 
methods,  which,  not  being  rooted  in 
our  soil,  and  having  no  support  in  the 
international  situation,  would  be  a 
menace  not  only  to  the  development 
and  very  existence  of  the  republic, 
but  also  to  the  future  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak working  classes."  "The  policy 
of  the  Social  Democrats,"  it  said,  had 
ever  been  to  "effectuate  their  aims 
through  the  acquisition  of  political 
power  by  the  democratic  organs,"  and 
this  policy  would  be  maintained.  The 
members  were  asked  to  use  their 
efforts  in  checking  the  Communist 
agitation  wherever  it  occurred,  and 
"not  to  tolerate  the  disintegrating  of 
the  organization."  Leninism  has 
striven  hard  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 
new  Republic,  but  SO  far  its  follow- 


ing, though  assertive  and  noisy,  is 
small. 

TITR.  TOM  SHAW,  in  his  speech  on 
-L"  taking  the  chair  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  recent  congress  of  the 
Second  Internationale  in  Geneva, 
offered  a  happy  solution  of  a  perplex- 
ing difficulty.  Unity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  all  lands,  he  said, 
was  a  necessity ;  but  alas !  there  were 
weighty  differences  which  kept  the 
forces  apart.  The  difference  on  the 
matter  of  proletarian  dictatorship 
was  apparently  irreconcilable.  Why 
not,  then,  acknowledge  the  irrecon- 
cilability and  go  ahead?  Why  not 
concede  the  principle  of  "self-deter- 
mination" ?  For  himself,  he  stood  for 
democracy ;  but  if  in  another  country 
— Russia,  for  example — the  predomi- 
nant element  stood  for  minority  dic- 
tatorship, a  little  difference  of  that 
sort  ought  not  to  serve  as  a  bar  to 
international  solidarity.  Let  the  Eng- 
lish and  others  who  believe  in  rule  by 
majorities  join  with  the  Bolsheviki 
and  others  who  believe  in  rule  by 
minorities  and  all  forge  forward  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  After  all,  the  main 
thing  is  the  revolution,  and  the  matter 
of  whether  an  "emancipated"  people 
is  to  be  ruled  by  itself  or  by  an  oli- 
garchy is  a  trivial  detail.  The  pro- 
posal is  a  broad  and  generous,  no  less 
than  a  felicitous  one,  and  only  a  stiff- 
necked  doctrinairism  on  the  part  of 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  can  prevent  its 
adoption. 

nnHE  recent  decision  of  the  Socialist 
■*-  Labor  Party  of  Spain  to  with- 
draw from  the  Second  Internationale 
and  to  join  the  Third  marks  another, 
though  a  somewhat  qualified,  victory 
for  Lenin.  The  decision  follows  the 
lines  of  that  made  by  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America  in  reserving  the 
Spanish  party's  right  to  choose  its 
own  methods  of  bringing  about  the 
great  revolution.  The  Congress  at 
which  this  action  was  taken  was 
marked  by  considerable  disturbance 
created  by  non-delegates,  mostly  syn- 
dicalists and  members  of  the  Young 
Socialist  group,  in  the  effort  to  com- 
pel an  extremist  verdict.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  strong  tide  toward  the 


left  had  set  in  following  the  decision 
of  the  previous  congress,  only  a  few 
months  before,  to  remain  in  the  Sec- 
ond Internationale,  and  the  changed 
sentiment  needed  only  the  opportu- 
nity of  formally  registering  itself. 
There  were  long  debates,  much 
threshing  of  doctrinal  points,  fiery 
demands  for  revolutionary  action, 
strong  protests  by  the  moderates,  led 
by  Deputy  Indalecio  Prieto,  against 
rash  precipitancy.  The  proposal  to 
remain  in  the  Second  Internationale, 
which  was  first  voted  on,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  The  proposal  to 
enter  conditionally  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale was  then  adopted  by  8,269 
to  5,016  votes,  with  1,615  abstentions, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Moscow  and  make  the  ac- 
tion effective. 

CENATOR  CALDER  complains  that 
^  applicants  for  building  loans  are 
asked  to  pay  bonuses  of  from  5  to  15 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
"That  sort  of  thing,"  Mr.  Calder  de- 
clares, "when  everybody  is  struggling 
to  relieve  the  situation,  is  such  that 
it  ought  to  bring  down  condemnation 
for  those  who  undertake  to  do  it." 

But  before  we  come  down  too 
heavy  with  our  condemnation,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  this 
simple  question : 

Who  is  doing  more  to  relieve  the 
situation,  the  man  that  lends  at  6 
per  cent,  plus  a  bonus  which  adds  2 
or  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  the  man 
that  doesn't  lend  at  all  ? 

TJAVE  we  said,  at  any  time,  that 
•*-•*•  nothing  gives  the  editors  of  up- 
lift so  ecstatic  a  thrill  as  the  finding 
and  disclosure  of  mare's  nests?  If 
so,  we  recall  the  word  and  transfer 
our  vote  to  the  outlaw  strike.  The 
hunt  for  evidences  of  equine  nidifica- 
tion,  and  the  clamor  of  announcement 
when  these  evidences  are  found,  have 
their  own  inexpressible  joys.  But, 
after  all,  these  evidences  relate  to 
present  evils  rather  than  to  future 
felicities.  The  outlaw  strike,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  sure  presage  of  the 
glorious  time  to  be,  when  peace,  love, 
and  perfect  understanding  will  dwell 
in  the  breasts  of  all.  Is  there  not 
something  rarely  virtuous  about  the 
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smashing  of  contracts  between  labor 
and  capital — what  are  such  contracts 
anyway  but  leagues  with  death  and 
covenants  with  hell?  In  repudiating 
their  own  laws  and  in  ignoring  the 
counsels  of  their  elected  leaders,  are 
not  the  insurgents  showing  them- 
selves gallant  pioneers  of  the  revolu- 
tion? For  who  are  these  leaders 
but  stodgy  old  persons,  hopelessly 
befuddled  or  corrupt;  and  what 
are  laws — even  self-made  laws — but 
gyves  to  the  free  soul?  In  breaking 
faith  with  their  fellows,  in  shatter- 
ing the  unity  of  their  organization, 
are  not  the  insurgents  proving  their 
devotion  to  a  higher  unity,  a  more 
transcendent  fellowship  of  labor? 
And  in  listening  to  the  plea  of  a 
demagogue  seeking  to  unseat  a  rival 
and  to  attain  power  for  himself,  are 
they  not  really  showing  a  noble  and 
sapient  open-mindedness  to  the  new 
gospel  of  justice  and  love?  Verily, 
it  is  all  just  so.  Whatever  we  have 
heretofore  said  about  other  agencies 
for  generating  thrills  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  editors  of  uplift  we  hereby 
qualify  to  the  extent  of  giving  first 
place  to  the  outlaw  strike. 

'T'HAT  colleges,  long  supposed  the 
-"-  sacred  repositories  of  culture, 
should  actually  believe  in  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  definite  propaganda 
for  quality,  as  against  mere  quantity, 
arouses,  pathetically  enough,  consid- 
erable surprise.  Most  of  them  have 
been  so  busy  "driving"  for  funds, 
gathering  gear  of  all  sorts,  increasing 
their  enrollment — indeed,  advertising 
for  size — that  they  seem  at  times  to 
have  their  hearts  solely  fixed  on  the 
mess  of  pottage.  It  is  not  so  pathetic 
that  a  Western  university  shouts 
that  it  has  surpassed  Harvard  in 
numbers — that  is  the  gusto  of  youth ; 
the  pathetic  thing  about  it  is  that 
Harvard  doesn't  like  it.  The  story 
runs  that  the  president  of  a  large 
university  recently  boasted  to  the 
head  of  an  older,  less  expansive  insti- 
tution that  he  had  actually  turned 
away  more  applicants  than  the  whole 
freshman  class  of  the  second  univer- 
sity; but  the  story  stops  there — the 
modern  world  thinks  the  joke  fin- 
ished ;  there  is  no  rumor  that  the 
other  president  replied,  "We  go  in 


for  ancient  history  at  our  little  col- 
lege and  so  happen  to  think  frequently 
of  Marathon.  Also,  we  still  read  the 
Bible  and  so  are  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  Goliath." 

The  article  on  "Pedagogues  as 
Propagandists,"  printed  in  this  issue, 
suggests  an  unusual  and  refreshing 
point  of  view.  If  anything  is  to  be 
said  for  quality  as  against  quantity, 
who  should  say  it  but  the  teacher? 
He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
lure  of  quantity-production  leads,  in- 
tellectually, "into  the  mask  of  Ge- 
henna forevermore."  It  ought  to  be 
obvious,  too,  that  the  thing  is  not  to 
be  met  by  isolated^  resistance,  but  by 
utilizing  one  of  the  weapons  it  has 
forged — propaganda.  The  scholar 
can  no  longer  remain  proudly  aloof 
in  his  academic  close;  he  will  be 
ignored,  he  may  even  starve.  College 
professors,  moreover,  have  of  late  in- 
dulged in  a  good  deal  of  propaganda, 
of  a  social-political  sort,  without  much 
credit  to  themselves;  the  only  kind 
that  is  legitimately  their  field,  educa- 
tional propaganda,  they  have  largely 
neglected. 

The  article  in  question  carries  a 
further  implication.  It  suggests  an 
interesting  contrast,  of  educational 
moment,  between  the  Greek  ideal  of 
a  small,  perfectly  self-contained  com- 
munity and  our  far-flung,  depart- 
mented  life.  It  has  the  temerity  to 
assume  that  mediocrity  is  not  democ- 
racy. Is  it  possible,  however,  with- 
out abolishing  in  toto  not  only  the 
distractions  of  our  times,  but  the 
mindedness  which  desires  them,  to 
reproduce  a  life  which  combined  re- 
ligion, education,  art,  physical  train- 
ing, and  public  service  in  one  experi- 
ence? Are  we  capable,  in  our  pres- 
ent discontent,  of  reviving  an  experi- 
ence which  set  "thought  above  dexter- 
ity," "intellect  above  intelligence," 
which  in  a  singular  degree  developed 
a  people  who  ".saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole"?  What  would  happen 
to  our  precious  civilization  if  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
should  build  up  a  new  generation 
which  might  understand  Ruskin's  de- 
sire, thirty-five  years  ago,  to  "destroy 
the  East  End  of  London,  most  of  the 
city  of  Liverpool,  and  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  New  York"?     It  might  not 


hurt  our  children,  if  the  classics  are 
not  entirely  taboo,  to  try  to  think  of 
Pericles  dominant  in  Detroit,  or  to 
imagine,  if  they  can,  Bryan,  "topped 
with  the  tettix,"  establishing  a  Chau- 
tauqua under  the  shadow  of  the 
Parthenon. 

rpHE  Anglo-Israelites,  whose  cardi- 
-1  nal  tenet  is  a  belief  in  the  descent 
of  the  English  people  from  the  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel  which  King  Sargon 
carried  off  into  captivity,  and  who 
have  recently  been  holding  their  first 
world  convention  in  London,  speak 
with  ill-concealed  excitement  of  a 
manuscript,  soon  to  be  made  known 
to  the  world,  which  traces  the  lineage 
of  King  George  back  to  Adam.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  discover  the  ele- 
ment of  novelty  in  this.  Almost  any 
one  of  the  old  English  chronicles  will 
furnish  the  curious  with  just  such  a 
genealogy.  On  the  first  page  of 
Bishop  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  we  find : 

King  Alfred  was  the  son  of  King  Ethel- 
wulf,  who  was  the  son  of  Egbert,  who  was 
the  son  of  Elmund,  who  was  the  son  of 
Eafa,  who  was  the  son  of  Eoppa,  who 
was  the  son  of  Ingild  .  .  .  Geat  was  the 
son  of  Taetwa,  who  was  the  son  of  Beaw,  who 
was  the  son  of  Sceldi,  who  was  the  son  of 
Heremod,  who  was  the  son  of  Itermon,  who 
was  the  son  of  Hathra,  who  was  the  son  of 
Guala,  who  was  the  son  of  Bedwig,  who  was 
the  son  of  Shem,  who  was  the  son  of  Noah, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  was  the  son 
of  Methusalem,  who  was  the  son  of  Enoch, 
who  was  the  son  of  Malaleel,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cainian,  who  was  the  son  of  Enos,  who  was 
the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  the  son  of  Adam. 

What  more  could  be  desired?  The 
question  whether  people  of  old  really 
believed  this  sort  of  thing  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  some 
people,  at  any  rate,  since  even  to-day 
there  are  evidently  some  who  believe 
it.  And  nothing  which  the  world  be- 
lieves ever  entirely  disappears  from 
it.  Somewhere,  one  may  be  quite 
sure,  a  bull  is  still  now  and  then  sacri- 
ficed to  Jupiter,  and  horseflesh  is 
eaten,  not  of  necessity,  but  in  cere- 
monial honor  of  the  northern  gods. 
"A  great  while  ago  this  world  be- 
gun." 

p  OVERNOR  COX  is  tireless  in  his 
^-*  strictures  on  the  front  porch. 
He  may  desert  his  own  front  porch 
at  Dayton,  but  there  is  one  front 
porch  to  which  as  speechmaker  Gov- 
ernor Cox  clings  with  Hardingesque 
tenacity — the  front  porch  at  Marion. 
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Cox  on  Self-Determi- 
nation 

A  T  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  6, 
■*"*-  replying  to  the  question  "Gov- 
ernor Cox,  if  you  are  elected,  will  you 
recognize  the  Irish  Republic?"  the 
Democratic  candidate  made  this  re- 
markable statement  about  the  Four- 
teen Points,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  his  own  policy  if  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States: 

I'll  answer  your  question.  There  is  no  phase 
or  feature  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  is  more  explicit  than  that 
which  deals  with  the  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Before  the  League  of 
Nations  was  devised  came  the  armistice.  That 
was  founded  upon  fourteen  principles  and 
major  among  them  was  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  .   .    . 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  Japan,  in  China, 
in  Turkey,  in  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else. 

"The  Governor  added,"  says  the  New 
York  Times'  report,  "that  he  thought 
the  question  had  been  fully  answered." 
And  three  days  later,  at  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Cox  recurred  to  the  sub- 
ject, declaring  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  promptly  "to  present  the  Irish 
question  to  the  attention  of  the 
League  under  the  authority  given  by 
Article  XL" 

Now  this  performance  merits  at- 
tention not  only  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  subject-matter  in- 
volved, but  for  another  reason  which 
comes  even  closer  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  is  watching  and  study- 
ing the  developments  of  this  singular 
campaign.  The  campaign  is  singular 
in  that  neither  candidate  was  a  na- 
tional figure,  or  even  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  thoughts  of  party  men, 
until  very  shortly  before  the  nomina- 
tions. The  campaign  gives  the  na- 
tion its  first  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  two  men  as 
prospective  occupants  of  the  White 
House.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Cox 
talks,  for  example,  of  a  plot  to  buy 
the  Presidency,  carried  on  by  men 
who  want  to  get  an  "underhold"  on 
the  Government,  and  who  will  use 
that  underhold  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting "bayonets  at  the  factory  door," 
the  question  of  fact  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  Republican  campaign  fund 
is  quite  overshadowed  by  the  question 
of  what  kind  of  man  it  is  that  will 


talk  in  this  reckless  way  for  the  sake 
of  catching  votes.  And  so  in  this 
matter  that  we  have  been  quoting, 
about  Ireland  and  self-determination, 
it  is  not  what  Mr.  Cox  would  be  likely 
to  do  about  self-determination  as 
President,  but  what  he  has  said  about 
it  as  candidate,  that  is  of  primary 
concern  to  the  thinking  voter. 

Now,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  has  made  the 
League  Covenant  the  central  issue  of 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
what  Mr.  Cox  says  about  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Covenant  and  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  is  absolutely  false.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  vague  way  that  prin- 
ciple was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  and  the  Covenant;  but 
nowhere  in  the  Covenant,  nowhere  in 
the  treaty,  and  nowhere  in  the  Four- 
teen Points,  is  the  general  principle 
of  self-determination  asserted. 

The  armistice,  says  Mr.  Cox,  "was 
founded  upon  fourteen  principles,  and 
major  among  them  was  the  principle 
of  self-determination."  Has  Mr.  Cox 
ever  read  the  Fourteen  Points?  If 
he  has  found  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination among  them  at  all,  not  to 
speak  of  being  "major  among  them," 
he  must  have  extraordinary  eyesight, 
and  would  confer  a  favor  upon  those 
of  us  who  are  less  gifted  by  specify- 
ing in  which  one  of  the  fourteen  he 
has  discovered  it.  In  the  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson  presented  that  pro- 
gramme for  the  settlement  of  the  war, 
he  did  say,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  formulated  programme,  that  we 
demand  that  "the  world  be  made  fit 
and  safe  to  live  in,  and  particularly 
that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace- 
loving  nation  which,  like  our  own, 
wishes  to  live  its  own  free  life,  de- 
termine its  own  institutions,  be  as- 
sured of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  as 
against  false  and  selfish  aggression." 
But  the  complete  absence,  in  the  for- 
mulated Fourteen  Points,  of  the  as- 
sertion of  any  general  principle  of 
self-determination  is  ample  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  no  such  doc- 
trine of  universal  meddling,  no  such 
scheme  of  world-wide  upsetting  of 
existing  governmental  relations,  as 
Mr.  Cox's  imagination  has  put  into 


the  Fourteen  Points  was  intended  by 
those  introductory  remarks. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  because  it  furnishes 
some  slight  shadow  of  excuse  for  Mr. 
Cox's  ignorant  statement  regarding 
the  Fourteen  Points— they  are  not, 
by  the  way,  fourteen  "principles," 
which  is  a  further  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  Mr.  Cox  may  never  have  read 
them.  But  in  regard  to  the  League 
Covenant  there  is  not  even  a  shadow 
of  excuse  for  what  he  says.  If  there 
is  "no  phase  or  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
is  more  explicit  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,"  then  the  pub- 
lished text  of  the  Covenant  must  be 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  For 
in  that  published  text  very  explicit 
statements  are  made  about  the  powers 
of  the  League  Council,  about  disarma- 
ment, about  publication  of  treaties, 
about  a  score  of  other  things ;  and  not 
a  word  is  said  about  the  "self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  the  earth" 
or  about  anything  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  twisted  into  any  such  phrase. 

No  one  can  constantly  bear  in  mind 
all  the  features  of  a  document  like 
the  League  Covenant.  But  there  are 
some  revelations  of  ignorance  or  ir- 
responsibility which  go  to  the  root  of 
a  man's  whole  position.  To  imagine 
that  the  League  Covenant  declares 
with  the  utmost  explicitness  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  does  not  declare  at  all 
— to  pledge  oneself  consequently  to 
promote  the  universal  application  of 
that  principle — is  very  different  from 
an  ordinary  blunder.  It  indicates  that 
Mr.  Cox's  swaggering  speeches  rest 
on  a  pitiful  meagreness  of  knowledge 
and  a  like  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
statesmanlike  responsibility.  Mr.  Cox 
didn't  really  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public ;  but  he  doubtless  thought  that 
he  had  covered  the  case  very  cleverly 
by  drawing  upon  the  Fortunatus's 
purse  of  the  League  to  get  him  com- 
fortably out  of  a  difficulty.  His  ques- 
tioner may  or  may  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  answer;  but  with 
thinking  people  he  will  not  have  ad- 
vanced his  standing  by  thus  not  only 
overdrawing  his  account  but  exposing 
his  woful  ignorance  of  its  character. 
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The  Stabilized   Dollar 

f"  ONG  before  the  great  war,  the  evil 
-*-J  of  rising  prices  had  attracted 
world-wide  attention  and  solicitude. 
And  after  things  shall  have  settled 
down  to  something  like  a  stable  basis, 
the  problem  of  serious  fluctuation, 
upward  and  downward,  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  will  continue  to 
engage  the  thoughts  of  economists, 
and  of  statesmen  conversant  with 
economic  issues.  One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  gold  as  the  basis 
of  the  monetary  system  has  always 
been  its  comparative  freedom  from 
great  fluctuation  in  exchange  value 
— the  fact  that  an  ounce  of  gold 
would,  from  year  to  year,  buy  an 
approximately  constant  amount  of  an 
average  assortment  of  other  things. 
When  this  fails  to  be  the  case,  and 
not  from  causes  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  other  things,  but  from  causes 
affecting  either  the  production  of 
gold  or  the  amount  of  the  monetary 
medium  for  which  a  given  amount  of 
gold  serves  as  a  basis,  grave  injustice 
is  done  in  many  relations  of  life.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  rela- 
tion of  debtor  and  creditor ;  when  the 
dollar  increases  in  general  purchas- 
ing power — that  is,  when  prices  fall, 
as  they  did  from  1873  to  1896— the 
debtor  virtually  pays  back  more  than 
he  borrowed ;  when  they  rise,  as  they 
did  from  1897  to  1914,  the  creditor 
virtually  gets  back  less  than  he  lent. 
But  there  are  hardships  far  more 
widespread  than  this;  especially  in 
times  of  rapidly  rising  prices  there 
is  great  suffering  on  the  part  not  only 
of  all  persons  with  strictly  fixed  in- 
comes but  of  the  salaried  and  wage- 
earning  classes  generally.  Salaries 
are  extremely  slow  to  respond  to  the 
new  scale  of  prices,  and  wages, 
though  not  so  slow  as  salaries,  yet 
lag  far  behind  the  rise.  This  last  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  such  sudden, 
enormous,  and  urgent  demand  for 
labor  as  took  place  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war;  but  it  is  true  in 
anything  like  normal  times. 

Among  the  means  that  have  been 
proposed  for  doing  away  with  this 
kind  of  economic  disturbance,  the  one 
that  has  been  most  ably  urged,  and 
that  has  received  the  greatest  amount 


of  support  from  competent  authori- 
ties, is  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  plan  of 
the  compensated  or  stabilized  dollar. 
Under  this  plan  the  dollar,  instead  of 
meaning  a  definite  amount  of  gold, 
would  mean  a  varying  amount  of 
gold;  the  amount  being  so  regulated 
as  to  keep  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  as  nearly  as  possible,  con- 
stant. This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  index-number — a 
number  which  gives  the  average 
price  of  a  long  list  of  standard  com- 
modities, each  influencing  the  aver- 
age according  to  its  importance. 
When  this  average  price  rises,  the 
dollar  is  to  be  made  to  contain  a 
greater  weight  of  gold,  so  as  to  bring 
the  price  down;  when  the  average 
price  falls,  the  dollar  is  to  be  made  to 
contain  a  less  weight  of  gold,  so  as 
to  carry  the  price  up.  And  the  whole 
thing  is  to  be  made  workable  by  tak- 
ing gold  coins  out  of  circulation  alto- 
gether, and  using  gold  certificates  ex- 
clusively. The  only  way  in  which 
gold  itself  would  come  into  play 
would  be  in  the  redemption  of  the 
certificates  when  that  was  demanded 
— a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  gold 
bullion  being  given  for  them  by  the 
Treasury  according  to  the  standard 
fixed  by  adjustment  to  the  index 
number  as  above  indicated. 

The  scheme  is  plausible  and  attrac- 
tive ;  but  it  is  beset  by  many  practical 
difficulties,  some  of  which  Professor 
Fisher  has  taken  into  account  and 
provided  against  by  special  arrange- 
ments modifying  the  simple  index- 
number  adjustment.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
these  points.  Among  the  criticisms 
of  the  plan  we  have  seen  none  that 
brings  forward  more  weighty  objec- 
tions than  those  presented  by  Dr. 
B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  Of  those  objections  we  can 
give  but  a  slight  indication;  but  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  international  as- 
pect of  the  matter.  For  here  there 
is  a  sad  dilemma.  Either  the  scheme 
is  undertaken  by  a  single  country, 
say  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
there  would  occur,  in  times  of  stress, 
a  great  aggravation  of  our  trouble 
through  the  dislocation  of  the  foreign 


exchanges;  or  the  scheme  would  be 
the  result  of  an  international  arrange- 
ment, in  which  case,  as  Dr.  Anderson 
points  out,  the  index-number  might, 
in  times  of  rapid  change,  have  so  dif- 
ferent a  relation  to  the  state  of  prices 
in  one  country  as  compared  with  an- 
other as  to  cause  not  only  violent  dis- 
turbances in  the  exchanges  but  also 
conflicts  of  interest  which  would  lead 
almost  certainly  to  a  rupture  of  the 
arrangement.  With  some  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  theoretical  criticisms  we 
find  ourselves  not  at  all  in  agree- 
ment; but  the  practical  objections  he 
points  out  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the 
gravest  importance. 

There  is  one  objection  to  Professor 
Fisher's  scheme  which  Dr.  Anderson 
does  not  make,  but  which  to  our  mind 
is  more  vital  than  any  other.     This 
objection  relates  not  to  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  plan,  or  to  any  in- 
tricacies of  finance.    It  belongs  to  the 
domain   of   politics    rather   than   of 
economics.     A   departure   from   the 
simple  definition  of  the  dollar  as  so 
many  grains  of  gold  might  carry  with 
it  great  advantages,  but  it  would  in- 
troduce  an  element   of  incalculable 
danger.     If  the  Government  under- 
takes to  keep  prices  stable,  it  will  be 
understood  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of    preventing    the    injustice    that 
comes  from  price  fluctuations.     But 
as  soon  as  that  is  understood,  the 
door  is  thrown  wide  open  to  everyone 
that  is  aggrieved  or  discontented  to 
propose  some  other  way,  if  his  lot  is 
not  what  he  feels  it  should  be.    In  a 
time  of  widespread   discontent  and 
distress,  the  pressure  for  still  another 
definition  of  the  dollar,  or  still  another 
monetary  system,  would  be  tremen- 
dous ;  and  against  that  pressure  there 
would  be  no  way  of  rallying  public 
sentiment,  because  there  would  be  no 
clear  principle  to  appeal  to,  no  plain 
banner  to  which  to  rally.    With  all 
its    shortcomings,    the    simple    gold 
standard — a  dollar  of  fixed  weight  in 
gold — has  the  immeasurable  advan- 
tage of  being  definite  and  understand- 
able by  all  men.     Nothing  that  de- 
pended on  a  mere  legislative  adjust- 
ment of  dollars  to  prices  could  have 
weathered  such  a  storm  as  that  of 
1896 ;  and  we  may  have  worse  storms 
than  that  to  weather  some  day. 
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TheTainted  Recipients 
of  Tainted  Money 

"W'HILE  the  country  at  large  is  dis- 
"  cussing  the  cost  of  political  edu- 
cation by  the  two  great  parties,  and 
the  morality  and  propriety  of  raising 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  a  thought 
to  the  greater  sums  which  are  being 
expended  surreptitiously  for  a  pur- 
pose less  praiseworthy,  namely,  for 
exciting  social  and  industrial  unrest 
and  undermining  our  political  institu- 
tions. No  one  who  has  observed  the 
coordinated  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  who  realizes  the  financial  cost  of 
such  efforts,  has  any  doubt  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia  has 
been  lavish  in  its  expenditures  in  this 
country.  The  capture  of  Bolshevik 
couriers  bound  for  America  with  gold, 
platinum,  and  precious  stones  gives 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  source 
of  the  funds.  Evidence,  however,  has 
not  thus  far  been  forthcoming  as  to 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  in 
America. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  sordid 
story  of  the  London  Daily  Herald  to 
throw  light  on  the  methods  by  which 
the  Bolsheviki  subsidize  journals  and 
writers  in  foreign  lands  and  direct 
their  activities.  The  exposure  was 
first  made  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  intercepted  wireless  mes- 
sages given  to  the  press  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty.  These  messages, 
which  passed  between  Chicherin  and 
Litvinov  in  February,  March,  and 
July  of  this  year,  are  damning  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Lansbury's  transactions 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lansbury  is 
not  the  only  journalist  whose  cupidity 
has  landed  him  in  the  toils  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  following  are  the  telegrams 
verbatim;  they  deserve  careful  read- 
ing: 

February  11,  Chicherin  telegraphed  to  Lit- 
vinov :  Lansbury  is  particularly  anxious  for 
help  in  obtaining  paper  .  .  .  Lansbury  now 
speaks  of  a  ( ?  sum)  which  he  will  in  time  re- 
pay. His  losses  now  amount  to  £1,000  a  week, 
but  will  be  greatly  increased. 

February  23,  Chicherin  to  Litvinov :  Lans- 
bury does  not  wish  to  depend  on  us  financially, 
but  wishes  that  purely  commercial  relations 
should  be  established  between  us ;  he  therefore 
wishes  to  pay  us  a  small  sum  as  commission 
for  the  credit  we  are  obtaining  for  him  for 
purchasing  paper  in  Sweden  or  Finland. 


February  29,  Chicherin  to  Litvinov:  Lans- 
bury will  consult  with  you  with  regard  to  de- 
tails of  publications  in  England.  Point  out 
who  will  give  him  orders  and  regulate  the 
number  of  copies.  Is  he  not  now  able  to  send 
legal  pamphlets  to  America?  Manuscripts  will 
be  sent  to  him  through  Strom  (?  Stockholm) 
and  through  Level  (?  Reval).  How  much 
money  must  we  send  Strom  to  pay  for  Lans- 
bury's orders?  We  now  pay  2,000  Swedish 
crowns  for  paper.  Strom  will  gradually  repay 
this  sum.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  the  paper  until  the  whole  of 
the  500  tons  have  been  paid  for.  He  will 
pay  a  small  sum  as  commission. 

July  11.  Litvinov  to  Chicherin:  If  we  do  not 
support  the  Daily  Herald,  which  is  now  pass- 
ing through  a  fresh  crisis,  paper  will  have  to 
turn  "Right"  Trade  Union.  In  Russian  ques- 
tions it  acts  as  if  it  were  our  organ.  After 
Lansbury's  journey  it  has  gone  considerably 
more  to  the  Left,  and  decidedly  advocates 
Direct  Action.  It  needs  50,000  frs.  for  six 
months;  then  it  hopes  again  to  be  on  firm 
ground.  I  consider  work  of  Daily  Herald  as 
specially  important  for  us.  I  advise,  therefore, 
that  this  help  be  afforded  from  funds  of  ( ? 
Commissary)  for  Foreign  Affairs,  not  from 
those  of  International  Commission,  and  that 
it  be  payable  in  several  installments. 

On  July  20,  Chicherin  replied  as  follows:  If 
you  have  not  enough  ready  money  for  the 
subsidy  to  the  Daily  Herald,  tell  him  at  any 
rate  that  the  subsidy  will  be  paid  by  those  who 
have  authority  to  organize  the  financing  of  our 
institutions  abroad.  The  subsidy  for  the 
preservation  of  control  must  be  paid  by  de- 
grees. 

Finally,  on  July  22,  Litvinov  says :  I  have 
given  instructions  that  the  Chinese  Bonds  be 
handed  over  to  the  Daily  Herald. 

The  conclusion  was  inescapable 
that  the  London  Daily  Herald  was 
secretly  subsidized  by  the  Bolshevik 
Government;  this  explains  the  slav- 
ish manner  in  which  the  journal  fol- 
lowed instructions  and  took  whatever 
stand  the  Soviet  Government  deemed 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing British  labor.  What  was  par- 
ticularly vicious  was  that  the  Daily 
Herald  professed  to  represent  honest 
radical  opinion  in  its  own  country. 

Mr.  Lansbury  first  made  a  general 
denial  of  the  charges  implied  in  the 
intercepted  messages.  He  said  that 
"the  suggestion  that  the  Daily  Herald 
has  received  Chinese  bonds,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  untrue,"  and 
he  further  explained  that  in  Stock- 
holm and  Moscow  he  merely  discussed 
with  representative  Russians  the  pos- 
sibility of  buying  paper.  He  also 
claimed  that  in  these  transactions  he 
made  it  clear  that  they  "must  be  such 
as  could  be  put  into  our  books  and  be 
open  to  the  full  light  of  day."  Then 
to  justify  himself  further  he  accused 
the  British  Government  of  "delib- 
erately spying  upon  and  revealing  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents  and  representatives  of  a 
Power  with  whom  it  is  negotiating 


commercial  relations."  Altogether  his 
explanations  were  incoherent  and  far 
from  convincing.  It  was  evident  that 
the  revelations  hit  him  in  a  vital  spot 
and  his  only  recourse  was  to  bluffing 
and  dissembling. 

The  case  against  him,  however,  was 
too  complete,  and  he  has  now  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  Daily  Herald 
has  received  from  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment a  subsidy  of  £75,000.  In  a 
lame  attempt  to  relieve  the  paper 
from  the  odium  of  this  subsidy,  he 
states  that  the  money  is  being  held, 
pending  a  decision  by  the  sharehold- 
ers as  to  whether  it  should  be  used. 
He  calls  this  subsidy  "a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  real  working  class 
solidarity  and  of  what  Russians  mean 
by  internationalism."  "To  accept  it," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "will  be  to  complete 
a  notable  episode  in  international  So- 
cialism. The  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  political  shyness  of 
advertisers  make  it  necessary  for  us 
at  once  to  double  the  price  of  this 
paper  if  this  money  is  not  accepted." 

The  first  result  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  Bolshevik  subsidy  to  the  Daily 
Herald  by  Lansbury's  admission  was 
to  cause  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  break 
off  negotiations  with  Kamenev  and 
Krasin,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed in  vigorous  language  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  these 
worthies  in  smuggling  diamonds  and 
subsidizing  newspapers  after  agree- 
ing to  a  cessation  of  propaganda  as  a 
condition  of  the  negotiations.  But  the 
larger  result  will  be  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  British  public  to  the  nature  of 
Bolshevik  activities  in  their  country, 
activities  about  which  many  have 
hitherto  been  skeptical. 

These  revelations  have  their  lesson 
for  America  as  well,  and  doubtless 
careful  investigation  will  show  simi- 
lar transactions  here.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  self-styled  "Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor," L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  was  de- 
ported, for  his  removal  from  this  field 
of  activities  would  bring  immediate 
results  in  the  diminution  of  vicious 
Bolshevik  propaganda  among  us. 
Occasionally  Soviet  emissaries  bring- 
ing him  precious  stones  and  revolu- 
tionary appeals  have  been  seized,  but 
probably  for  every  one  that  is  cap- 
tured a  dozen  or  more  succeed  in 
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their  mission.  If  the  miscreants  who 
are  inciting  unrest  and  revolution  in 
this  country  can  be  isolated  from 
their  bounteous  source  of  supply,  the 
country  will  experience  an  immediate 
sense  of  relief  and  the  settlement  of 
many  industrial  disputes  will  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

Italy  on  the  Brink 

CIGNOR  GIOLITTI  delights  in  mak- 
*^  ing  M.  Millerand's  acquaintance 
at  Aix-les-Bains  while  his  country  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  a  pre- 
tence at  unconcern  which  will  not  de- 
ceive any  one  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  The  Italian  workmen, 
superior  in  education  and  agitatorial 
experience  to  their  new-fledged  Rus- 
sian comrades,  are  going  about  their 
business  with  more  caution  and  a 
praiseworthy  avoidance  of  bloodshed, 
but  the  end  which  their  leaders  have 
in  view  is  as  glaringly  red  a  goal  as 
the  Communist  Internationale  of  Mos- 
cow can  paint. 

The  extremist  Gennari,  who  claimed 
<  for  the  Socialist  Party  the  right  to 
take    the    lead    of    the    movement 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
letarian dictatorship  and  the  procla- 
mation   of    a    soviet    republic,    was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  mod- 
erate tactics  of  Daragona,  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  programme  of  action  slow 
but  sure,   "not  conflicting  with  the 
conquests  of  civilization,  and  leading 
ultimately  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
your    rights,     without    too     violent 
shocks."    The  Pyrrhic  and  short-lived 
victory  of  the  Hungarian  and  Munich 
proletariats  has  furnished  an  object 
lesson  which  the  Italian  workers  are 
evel-headed  enough  not  to  disregard. 
That  the  difference  between  Gennari 
md  Daragona  is  not  one  of  purpose 
)ut  of  tempo  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
he  ungrudging  manner  in  which  the 
'ormer  and  his  followers  joined  in 
he  ovation  greeting  the  overwhelmi- 
ng vote  in  favor  of  Daragona's  reso- 
ution.    The  National  Labor  Conven- 
ion  has  thereby  sanctioned  the  policy 
>f  forcing  employers  to  recognize  the 
irinciple  of  syndical  control  of  busi- 
less  concerns,  though  its  scope,  for 
he  present,  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
truggle,  now  in  progress,  between 


the  workers  and  employers  in  the 
metal  trade.  Thus  the  conflict  is  re- 
strained within  its  actual  economic 
limits,  the  conquest  of  political  power 
being  deferred  until  the  new  indus- 
trial order  shall  be  so  firmly  and  gen- 
erally established  as  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain and  peaceful  transformation  of 
things  political. 

The  five  hundred  labor  leaders  as- 
sembled at  the  Milan  Convention  who 
are  responsible  for  this  revolutionary 
programme  would  be  naive  optimists 
if  they  believed,  in  real  earnest,  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  canalize  the 
revolutionary  torrent.  The  rush  of 
the  widening  stream  towards  the 
lower  levels  of  the  social  structure 
can  not  be  regulated  by  a  system  of 
theoretical  locks.  While  the  five  hun- 
dred wise  men  were  designing  on 
paper  a  couple  of  flood-gates  below 
the  sluice  where  they  want  the  turbu- 
lent waters  of  the  first  onset  to  settle, 
the  flood  had  already  overleapt  that 
bound  and  reached  scores  of  mills  in 
other  industries.  The  weakness  of 
Giolitti's  Cabinet,  with  a  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
whose  political  past  makes  hirn  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  turn  of 
events,  tends  to  strengthen  the  move- 
ment beyond  all  control  of  the  leaders. 
Well  may  the  Italian  General  Con- 
federation of  Industry  ask  whether 
rights  of  property,  and  personal  lib- 
erty, sanctioned  by  statute  and  laws 
of  the  realm,  be  still  in  force. 

It  happens  that  a  former  People's 
Commissary  of  Bela  Kun's  proletarian 
Government  has  just  published  a  book 
in  defense  of  his  own  and  his  col- 
leagues' share  in  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution, which  comes  as  a  timely 
warning  to  all  lovers  of  law  and  order 
in  Italy.  Extracts  from  it  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravo  Lidu,  a  Socialist 
paper  of  Prague,  which  we  find  re- 
produced in  the  Paris  Temps.  This 
Communist,  writing  from  his  revolu- 
tionary experience,  admits  the  im- 
possibility of  successful  industrial  pro- 
duction without  a  strong  authority  ex- 
ercised over  the  workers'  communistic 
Soviets.  The  complete  relaxation  of 
the  capitalistic  discipline  of  labor  re- 
sulted in  a  gradual  decrease  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  the  writer  es- 
timates at  50  per  cent.     "It  is  evi- 


dent," he  writes,  "that  the  regular 
reestablishment  of  production  is  only 
possible  by  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  or  by  that  of  the  bour- 
geoisie." Authority  there  must  be, 
even  according  to  a  professed  advo- 
cate of  Communism.  And  his  experi- 
ence as  a  People's  Commissary  adds 
credibility  to  a  statement  which 
common  sense  accepts  without  any 
such  pledge.  The  voluntary  dis- 
cipline of  the  autonomous  workers  is 
a  chimera  which  the  Russian  dictators 
also  have  long  since  discarded  as 
Utopian  humbug.  Signor  Labriola, 
therefore,  has  but  to  choose  between 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  authority. 
There  is  no  halfway  house,  where  he 
can  amicably  gather  with  representa- 
tives of  the  industrial  Soviets,  they 
recognizing  his  control  and  he  re- 
specting theirs.  If  he  allows  the 
communization  of  industry  to  take  its 
course  unchecked,  he  allows  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  to  come 
automatically  into  force.  The  very 
resolution  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  demanding  immediate  convo- 
cation of  Parliament  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  considering  terms  for  a  settle- 
ment between  employers  and  the  in- 
surgent workers,  but  of  framing  laws 
which  "will  prepare  the  way  for  di- 
rect control  of  workers  in  the  inter- 
ests of  collectivity"  shows  what  trend 
affairs  are  taking.  Daragona  and 
his  moderate  supporters  know  what 
they  are  about.  If  a  profession  of 
moderation  can  lure  the  Government 
into  refraining  from  interference, 
they  know  that  their  cause  will  take 
care  of  itself. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  six  days  ended 
September  11.] 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND:  A  Polish 
line  sill  runs  from  near  Suwalki  to  east 
of  Kholm.  It  has  been  pushed  forward 
a  little  here  and  there  against  opposi- 
tion; how  great  opposition  is  not  clear. 
We  infer  from  reports  that  the  Poles 
have  made  no  motion  to  dig  in;  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  no  indications  that 
a  grand  counter-offensive  is  in  prospect. 
The  Reds  seem  to  have  been  expelled 
from  the  Lublin  region.  But  latest  re- 
ports show  a  development  of  the  situa- 
tion in  East  Galicia  less  favorable  to  the 
Poles  than  previous  reports  indicated. 
To  be  sure,  frequent  minor  Polish  suc- 
cesses are  reported  from  Warsaw,  but 
Budenny  is  still  in  Galicia  and  fighting 
vigorously.  Wrangel  has  driven  one  Bol- 
shevist army  back  across  the  Dnieper, 
capturing  their  important  bridgehead  of 
Kakhovka,  northeast  of  Kherson;  he  has 
dealt  damaging  blows  upon  another  Bol- 
shevist army  in  the  region  of  Alexan- 
drovsk.  In  Kuban  things  have  not  gone 
so  badly  with  Wrangel's  forces  landed  in 
the  Novorossiisk  region  as  was  reported; 
they  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  en- 
emy before  they  retired,  and  they  doubled 
their  strength  by  Cossack  enlistments. 
Wrangel  is  reported  to  have  landed  an- 
other force  farther  south  at  Sukhum. 
Evidently  Wrangel  has  been  thwarted, 
not  frustrated,  in  his  designs  upon 
Northern  Caucasia.  But  Trotsky  still 
promises  to  "liquidate"  Wrangel  before 
winter.  Chicherin  on  September  9  in- 
formed the  world  by  wireless  that,  "ow- 
ing to  reserves  sent  to  the  front,  the 
military  situation  of  Soviet  Russia  is 
once  more  brilliant.  We  adhere  as  ever 
to  the  conditions  of  our  ultimatum.  We 
hope  for  a  lasting  peace,  but,  owing  to 
the  incessant  struggle  of  the  Polish 
workmen  for  peace  with  Russia,  we  have 
the  right  to  complete  the  Polish  Army 
with  an  armed  workmen's  militia."  This 
is  to  speak  out  loud  and  bold  with  a  wan- 
ion.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Balfour,  Chicherin 
argues  the  justice  of  this  demand  for  a 
workmen's  militia  at  great  length — in- 
sidious world  propaganda  it  is,  of  ex- 
treme cleverness.  Such  splendor  of 
mendacity  was  never  known.  Almost 
doth  Chicherin  persuade  us  to  become 
Bolshevik.  Lenin  finds  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs  suitable  to  the  announce- 
ment that  Soviet  Russia  will  continue  to 
foment  revolution  in  all  nations.  Is  this 
madness,  or  ineffable  impudence,  or  sub- 
lime candor? 

In  what  temper,  then,  are  the  Red 
delegates  going  to  Riga,  where  the  peace 
negotiations  are  to  be  renewed  this 
week?  The  Polish  delegates  say  the 
slate  is  wiped  clean ;  they  will  offer  coun- 


ter-proposals:  which  will  be  "modest." 
"Modest"  is  an  elastic  term. 

The  friction  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Lithuanians  increased  during  the  past 
week,  but  (apparently)  has  subsided. 
The  Poles  have  requested  the  mediation 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Lithuanians  are  willing 
to  accept  such  mediation.  It  is  supposed 
the  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  on  September  16. 

NEAR  EAST:  The  French  recently 
captured  Urfa  and  Aintab  from  the  Na- 
tionalists ;  but  their  tenure  of  Urfa,  Ain- 
tab, and  Adana  (all  in  what  is  loosely 
called  Cilicia)  is  said  to  be  precarious, 
against  the  bitterest  resistance. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  apparent,  would  fain 
corner  Mustapha  Kemal  before  the 
weather  cries  halt.  They  have  taken 
Kutaia  and  Afiura  Karahissar,  important 
towns  on  the  railroad.  They  have  emp- 
tied five  transports  at  Ismid;  they  have 
landed  a  division  at  Ineboli,  a  Black  Sea 
port  a  little  east  of  north  from  Angora, 
evidently  proposing  to  strike  in  on  An- 
gora from  the  rear.  Mustapha's  star 
seems  to  wane.  He  has  been  wounded; 
desertion  is  rife ;  he  sadly  lacks  artillery ; 
the  Sultan  is  corrupting  his  followers; 
worst  of  all,  the  Bolsheviki  have  failed 
to  "come  across"  with  the  promised  aid. 

IRELAND:  Sinn  Fein,  through  Ar- 
thur Griffith,  continues  to  spurn  and  ridi- 
cule every  offer  looking  to  compromise  or 
even  discussion.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  offer  to  release  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  provided  the  representa- 
tives of  Sinn  Fein  would  agree  to  end 
the  assassination  of  policemen.  Yet  there 
are  hopeful  signs,  such  as  Cardinal 
Logue's  denunciation  of  the  vile  behav- 
ior of  his  countrymen,  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  Moderates  held  at  Dublin  some 
two  weeks  ago. 

ITALY:  Very  little  change  in  the 
anomalous  industrial  situation  during 
the  past  week.  If  report  is  correct  as  to 
the  causes,  one  must  fall  into  the  humor 
of  Dean  Inge  and  despair  of  the  Indus- 
trial Age.  Due  to  lack  of  coal  and  raw 
materials,  the  works  could  not  be  run  at 
a  profit.  Some  had  shut  down ;  all  might 
have  to  shut  down.  The  workmen,  appre- 
hending lack  of  employment  and  conse- 
quent starvation,  in  a  wild  hope  took  over 
the  plants.  But  one  cannot  fabricate 
metal  products  without  coal  and  ores. 
Here  are  millions  of  workmen  quite  will- 
ing to  work;  and  the  employers  appear 
sympathetic  and  ready  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable concessions.  All  in  vain.  The 
Communists  are  doubtless  making  every 
effort  to  dominate  the  Labor  counsels; 
and  they  have  a  glorious  and  increasing 
opportunity.  Italian  Labor  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  turn  Bolshevik;  but  question- 
less there  is  some  danger  that  it  may. 


We  have  to  greet  the  appearance  of  a 
new  state:  the  "Italian  Regency  of 
Quarnero"  (Fiume  with  some  addita- 
ments).  It  follows  from  the  title  that 
ultimate  union  with  Italy  is  contem- 
plated. The  constitution  combines  the 
best  features  of  other  states,  dead  or 
living :  Rome,  Venice,  Soviet  Russia,  etc. 
But  Amaryllis's  eyebrows  plus  Sylvia's 
neck  plus  etc.,  do  not  necessarily  make 
up  a  goddess.  The  constitution  allows  a 
dictator  for  an  emergency.  D'Annunzio 
would  always  create  and  satisfy  an  emer- 
gency; in  Shelley's  words,  "himself  his 
own  delight." 

CHINA :  It  behooves  the  reader  to  fol- 
low closely  developments  in  China. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  other 
day  General  Hsu  Shu-cheng  (or  "Little 
Hsu")  and  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui  were 
overthrown  in  arms  by  the  combined 
forces  of  General  Chang  Tso-lin,  Tuchun 
or  Military  Governor  of  Feng-tien  and 
Military  Inspector  of  Manchuria,  and  of 
General  Tsao  Kun,  Tuchun  of  Chi-li  (the 
province  in  which  Peking  is  situated). 
Little  Hsu  and  old  Tuan  were  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Anfu  Club, 
a  reactionary  clique  which  has  long  domi- 
nated the  Peking  Government  and  Par- 
liament and  has  blocked  the  efforts  for 
reform  of  that  accomplished  but  spine- 
less person,  President  Hsu  Shih-chang. 
Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun  conciliated 
popular  support  by  announcement  of  a 
Liberal  programme,  including  overthrow 
of  Anfu  influence,  a  new  Parliament,  and 
a  Constituent  Assembly.  Tso-lin  dis- 
claimed personal  ambition  or  any  idea  of 
restoring  the  Manchus. 

What  has  happened?  Tsao  Kun  got 
himself  appointed  Military  Inspector  of 
the  provinces  of  Chi-li,  Shan-tung,  and 
Ho-nan;  so  that  the  combined  military 
power  of  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun  is 
now  overwhelming.  A  doubtful  busi- 
ness. And,  a  new  Cabinet  being  formed, 
it  is  found  to  contain  two  Anfuites;  one 
holding  the  most  important  portfolio, 
that  of  Communications.  Another  doubt- 
ful business.  And,  instead  of  the  prom- 
ised reconcilement  with  the  South,  we 
find  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
South  aroused  to  keener  antagonism  than 
before.    Why  ? 

And  now  comes  a  rumor  that  Chang 
Tso-lin  projects  restoration  of  Hsuan- 
tung  to  the  Dragon  Throne,  President 
Hsu's  daughter  to  marry  him,  and  Hsu 
to  be  Prince  Regent.  There  would  be 
no  popular  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gramme, and  it  is  said  the  Imperial 
clansmen  are  not  at  all  keen  for  it. 
We  hardly  believe  Chang  Tso-lin  to  be 
such  an  ass.  But  the  old  order  dieth 
hard.  In  the  meantime,  pending  stable 
conditions,  the  Consortium  won't  work. 
Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Pedagogues  as  Propagandists? 


WE  teachers  are  too  modest.  I  should 
never  have  suspected  how  important 
we  are  if  my  cousin  Albert  had  not 
dropped  in,  after  his  breezy  manner,  one 
memorable  afternoon  this  spring.  Albert 
carries  with  him  the  atmosphere  of  the 
man  of  the  world;  he  is  always  on  the 
wing  from  a  trustee's  meeting  to  a  con- 
vention ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  because  he  is 
so  often  making  addresses  at  one  of  these 
assemblages  that  he  generally  lectures 
at  me  when  he  has  me  at  his  mercy. 

"I've  traveled  six  thousand  miles  this 
month,"  he  said;  "I've  heard  eighteen 
speeches  in  twelve  different  States,  talked 
with  twenty-odd  manufacturers,  half  a 
dozen  college  presidents,  and  as  many 
Senators,  conferred  with  more  labor 
leaders  than  I  could  count  on  my  ten 
fingers,  and  read  every  newspaper  that 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  And  they  all 
talked  on  just  two  subjects.  Can  you 
guess  what?" 

"The  war?"   I   ventured,   vaguely. 

"Only  incidentally.  No,  nine-tenths 
of  them  talked  about  size.  You  don't 
quite  see?  Well,  the  manufacturers 
naturally  were  talking  about  their  out- 
put, and  the  normal  market;  the  Senators 
were  worrying  about  majorities  and  ap- 
propriations;  the  labor  leaders  talked  to 
me  about  minimum  wages  and  union 
memberships;  the  newspapers  were 
bragging  about  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  their  respective  cities,  and  the 
attractions  they  offered  to  investors ;  the 
college  presidents  were  chatting  genially 
about  their  record  enrollments  and  the 
numbers  of  new  courses  in  the  curricu- 
lum." 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  my 
cousin's  dejected  manner,  but  asked, 
"What  was  the  other  subject  discussed?" 

"Oh,  the  rest  of  them  explained  apolo- 
getically why  their  output,  or  their  party 
majority,  or  their  population,  or  their 
enrollment  wasn't  quite  the  biggest,  but 
why  they  were  sure  it  soon  would  be." 

"So  it  was  all  about  size,  after  all?" 

"Exactly.  It  was  discouraging.  Not 
wholly  discouraging,  I  admit;  there  was 
a  healthy  optimism  about  it  all  that  I 
rather  liked;  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  America  to-day.  But  it  is  a  blind 
optimism,  all  the  same;  it  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  all  we  need  is  more  of 
what  we  have,  and  not  something  better." 

"Don't  you  see  any  signs  of  a  desire  for 
better  things?"  I  asked. 

"Of  a  desire,  yes;  but  of  a  blind  de- 
sire. I  was  in  Bilton  last  week  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty  years.  You  remem- 
ber Bilton;  fine  traditions,  you  know, 
kept  from  the  days'  of  the  pioneers — 
frugality  and  high  thinking  and  public 
service.  Well,  I  should  hardly  have 
known  the  town.  The  old  houses  are 
gone,   of  course;    and   it's   full   of   gim- 


crack  architecture — stores  and  movies — 
it's  trying  to  be  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
metropolis.  And  the  factory  employees, 
who  told  me  with  pride  that  they  are 
making  four  times  as  much  as  a  few 
years  ago,  are  buying  jewelry  and  fur 
coats  and  flivvers  and  grand  pianos  that 
they  can't  play;  but  as  for  happiness — ! 
Pathetic,  isn't  it?  Individuality  and 
real  happiness  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage ! 
And  it  all  goes  back  to  our  worship  of 
machinery,  which  began  by  being  our 
servant,  and  which  has  gradually  forced 
us  into  ruts  and  made  us  feed  it.  But 
this  is  an  old  story  to  you,  and  I  didn't 
mean  to  display  my  irritation  to  you;  I 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  got  used  to 
the  sad  spectacle." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  do  nothing  about  it?" 

"I  mean  that  there  isn't  much  that  any 
one  like  me  could  do  about  it." 

"Through  political  influence,  for  ex- 
ample?" 

"Politics  is  the  last  channel  by  means  of 
which  any  change  of  attitude  in  this 
matter  could  be  started,  because  politics 
merely  registers  attitudes,  and  does  it 
quantitatively,  at  that." 

"Why  not  through  your  friends  in  the 
newspaper  offices?" 

"Because  the  very  people  that  most 
need  a  change  of  heart  are  the  ones  who 
read  only  the  headlines  and  the  sporting 
page  or  the  fashions.  You  are  going  to 
suggest  next,  I  suppose,  the  churches; 
let  me  anticipate  you.  The  churches  are 
doing  their  best,  which  is  a  great  deal; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  have  noticed  of 
late  even  among  the  churches  a  tendency 
to  think  in  numbers — 'drives'  for  mem- 
bership or  for  funds." 

"'If  gold  rust,  what  will  iron  do?'" 
I  exclaimed.  "Then  you  despair  of  any 
saving  influence?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  my  cousin,  smil- 
ing, and  waited  for  me  to  question  him 
again. 

"Well?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  see  that  it 
is  up  to  you  and  your  colleagues?  Don't 
you  realize  that  the  teachers  are  the 
one  group  in  the  country  who  can  reach 
every  individual  at  some  stage  in  his 
life,  and  at  the  most  plastic  time  of  his 
life,  too?  Bless  my  soul,  what  a  chance! 
For  ten,  fifteen,  even  twenty  years  some- 
times, young  America  sits  at  your  feet; 
and  as  young  America  leaves  you,  so  he 
will  be,  in  most  respects,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  If  he  leaves  you  with  the  idea 
that  only  money  talks,  that  is  going  to 
be  his  ruling  idea  for  the  next  fifty 
years ;  and  if  you  give  him  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  the  satisfactions  of  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking,  he  will  be  your 
apostle  in  that  faith." 

"You  draw  a  rosy  picture  of  the  teach- 


er's work,  Albert ;  why  didn't  you  become 
a  teacher?" 

"I  once  thought  seriously  of  it.  You 
don't  believe  me?  Well,  I  never  told  any 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gave  up  the 
notion  because,  like  most  people,  I 
thought  of  teachers  as  drill-masters  and 
providers  of  facts  in  tabloid  form;  and 
I  cherished  the  illusion  that  men  could 
be  more  quickly  remade  by  pressure  from 
without,  by  economic  and  political  means. 
Now  I  know  that  I  was  mistaken;  qual- 
ity emerges  only  when  men  will  to  act 
qualitatively,  and  they  do  that  only  when 
their  imaginations  are  kindled  to  it  when 
they  are  young." 

My  cousin  paused  long  enough  to  light 
a  cigar,  with  which  he  gesticulated  in  an 
excited  manner.  "Do  you  know  what  I 
should  like  above  all  things  to  do?  I 
should  like  to  be  an  up-to-date  Socrates — 
minus  the  snub  nose — and  to  go  about 
upsetting  the  enumerative  people.  I 
should  teach  school  long  enough  to  make 
the  boys  and  girls  profoundly  discon- 
tented with  the  thought  of  graduating 
into  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  without  being  really  fit  to  enjoy 
the  first-rate  things  of  life.  I  think  I 
should  make  history  my  bowling-alley, 
and  knock  down  some  of  the  popular  no- 
tions of  national  greatness  and  some  of 
the  reputations  of  sham  heroes;  and  I 
should  make  a  little  excursion  into  litera- 
ture to  pay  my  respects  to  the  men  who 
have  thrown  the  light  of  imagination 
over  the  workaday  world.  Being  a  Greek, 
I  should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  value  of  leisure  and  athletic  training 
and  the  enquiring  mind,  and  I  should 
show  the  boys  how  many  things  of  all 
sorts  I  (and  they)  could  go  without  and 
yet  be  contented.  Then  I  should  hurdle 
into  a  college  and  catechize  the  lecturers, 
especially  the  lecturers  on  economic  and 
scientific  subjects  who  were  bamboozling 
the  undergraduates  into  thinking  that 
economic  laws  are  wholly  exterior  to  the 
will  of  men,  or  that  happiness  consists 
in  things.  I  should  collect  a  group  of 
students,  risking  the  displeasure  of  the 
Dean,  and  show  them  that  values  are  the 
only  things  that  count,  and  that  you  can't 
find  values  by  counting  anything.  Next 
I  should  spend  a  vacation  haunting  the 
productive  scholars,  and  asking  them 
what  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  pro- 
ducing that  was  going  to  make  the  world 
a  more  civilized  place;  and  I  should  com- 
pel the  commissioners  of  education  to 
tell  me  whether  the  schools  under  their 
control  were  merely  retailing  information 
or  trying  to  encourage  ideas.  After  that 
I  should  retire." 

"Wisely,  I  think.  To  take  you  seri- 
ously, for  the  moment,  I  am  with  you, 
of  course,  in  hoping  that  teachers  may 
kindle  the  imaginations  of  their  pupils. 
But  what  you  sketch  sounds  to  me  like 
propaganda.  Now  if  it  is,  you  must  be- 
ware of  the  hemlock.    For  both  the  con- 
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servative  and  the  radical  will  be  gunning 
for  you  the  moment  that  they  discover 
that  you  are  not  merely  drilling  young 
America  to  rehearse  accepted  facts,  and 
will  try  to  induce  you  to  spread  their 
own  brand  of  propaganda." 

"That  would  be  rather  good  fun,"  re- 
plied Albert,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Speak- 
ing as  Socrates,  I  should  be  quite  ready 
to  egg  them  both  on — against  each  other 
— in  the  hope  that  the  collision  of  the 
flint  and  the  steel  might  strike  a  spark 
of  truth.  As  for  propaganda,  I  have  no 
ax  to  grind;  all  I  ask  is  that  we  make  a 
more  determined  effort  to  understand  hu- 
man experience,  with  the  one  proviso 
that  we  are  looking  in  it  for  the  forces 
that  set  quality  above  quantity." 

"But  that  is  still  propaganda  of  a  sort. 
Granted  that  you  are  Socrates,  I  trust 
you  with  it;  but  what  of  the  rest  of  us 
teachers?  How  are  you  going  to  pre- 
vent education  from  becoming  subject 
to  the  whims  of  amiable  mediocrities,  if 
you  give  us  free  rein,  or  to  a  rigid  Kul- 
tur,  if  you  place  it  in  the  control  of  a 
bureau?" 

"Utopia  is  not  built  in  a  day.  We 
shall  have  to  take  our  teachers  more  or 
less  as  we  find  them;  but  I  suspect  that 
a  good  many  of  them  are  more  than  ready 
to  risk  the  hemlock  for  such  a  cause. 
Of  course,  when  you  interpret,  as  well 
as  state  facts,  there  is  a  risk  of  misin- 
terpretation. But  do  you  think  the 
teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  less  fit  to 
interpret  life  than  is  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity? I  don't.  And  the  whole  com- 
munity is  interpreting,  feverishly  inter- 
preting, in  its  quantitative  way;  the 
whole  country  is  full  of  propaganda,  ex- 
plicit or  implicit.  When  the  schoolboys 
and  the  college  undergraduates  are  ex- 
posed to  movies,  newspapers,  parents, 
contemporaries  of  all  sorts,  why  should 
only  the  teachers  be  considered  too  in- 
efficient or  too  dangerous  to  start  propa- 
ganda?" 

"I  think  we  moralize  a  good  deal  al- 
ready," I  objected.  "A  born  teacher  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  instruct 
even  his  wife." 

"Don't  moralize;  or  at  least  do  it 
subtly  and  seldom.  Generalize,  when  you 
can ;  but  facts,  well  arranged,  often  speak 
for  themselves;  and  narrative  and  comic 
contrasts  are  often  your  best  tools." 

"Then  you  would  leave  it  to  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  without  bureaucratic  con- 
trol, to  carry  out  your  ideas?" 

"Yes,  decidedly.  Suggestions  from 
other  sources  would  be  in  order;  and  the 
more  able  teachers  and  scholars  and 
writers  could  provide  text-books  and  so 
forth.  But  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual teachers.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
to  vary  with  every  community.  We  don't 
want  to  be  all  alike,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  communities.  That  is  the 
re?.son,  by  the  way,  why  I  am  not  more 


enthusiastic  about  'Americanization';  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  static  ideal;  'catch 
your  hyphenate,  and  make  him  just  like 
us,'  we  say,  instead  of  'let  us  all  be 
better  Americans.' " 

"And  when  do  you  propose  that  your 
scheme  be  put  into  operation?" 

"It  has  always  been  in  operation;  but 
it  might  be  encouraged  to  go  ahead  more 
boldly.  In  thirty  years  or  less  a  new 
generation,  trained  to  think  first  of  qual- 
ity, might  grow  up;  and  politics,  though 
still  counting  noses,  would  find  that  the 
noses  belonged  to  enlightened  and  de- 
termined people.  In  two  generations 
what  couldn't  happen?  I  think  even 
Bilton  might  again  become  a  tolerable 


little  town,  with  self-respect  and  ideals 
of  its  own.  Why  don't  you  ask  your 
friends  what  they  think  about  it  all?" 

I  promised  at  least  to  report  our  con- 
versation, and  Albert  hurried  away  to 
his  train.  The  next  day  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  about  his  address  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  before  a  convention  of 
manufacturers.  The  subject  was:  "Is 
Large-Scale  Production  Beneficial  to  the 
Public?"  I  gathered  that  Albert  had 
answered  his  question  with  only  a  greatly 
qualified  affirmative,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  practically 
failed  to  carry  his  audience  with  him. 

William  Chase  Greene 


Correspondence 


The   Dilemma  of  an 
Independent 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  independent  voter  finds  himself 
to-day  in  a  difficult,  even  distressing, 
dilemma.  The  independent  voter  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  getting  rid  of  the 
present  administration  and  confidently 
expected  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  an  excellent 
President,  a  worthy  Cabinet,  and  wise 
and  progressive  policies. 

If  the  Republican  leaders  had  nomi- 
nated any  one  of  five  or  six  suitable  can- 
didates and  had  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
even  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  he 
would  have  voted  unhesitatingly  for  the 
Republican  candidate;  and,  if  that  can- 
didate had  been  Hoover,  would  have 
voted  with  enthusiasm.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  the  Republican  Convention,  as  Gov- 
ernor Beeckman  said,  was  more  like  a 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Senate 
than  a  convention.  The  keynote  was  one 
of  hatred  and  scorn,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately Senator  Lodge  is  past-master. 
The  Senators  in  control,  instead  of  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  who  had  shown  popu- 
lar strength,  nominated  a  docile  and 
colorless  Senator,  and  adopted  an  am- 
biguous policy,  but  it  is  by  Senator  Hard- 
ing's own  words  that  we  judge  him. 

His  speech  of  acceptance  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  World's  Work  as  "one 
long  smug  oration  on  the  greatness,  hon- 
esty, virtue,  benevolence,  and  disinter- 
estedness of  America ;  yet  the  one  definite 
recommendation  it  contains  is  that  this 
same  America  shall  abandon  its  friends 
and  assist  Germany  in  the  desperate 
game  of  world  politics  in  which  that 
nation  is  now  engaged"  by  making  a 
separate  peace  with  that  nation. 

That  speech  ridiculed  the  League  of 
Nations,  declared  for  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  which  Congress  has  no 


Constitutional  right  to  make,  and  is 
equivalent  to  deserting  the  Allies ;  recom- 
mended that  United  States  bonds  should 
be  brought  back  to  par,  which  sounds 
well  but  is  absolutely  impracticable,  and 
would  have  the  effect,  not  of  restoring 
to  the  poor  patriot  the  money  which  he 
has  already  lost,  but  simply  of  giving  a 
big  profit  at  once  to  the  rich  and  shrewd 
investor  who  has  bought  the  bonds  re- 
cently at  a  low  price  because  of  their 
great  merit  and  of  their  partial  freedom 
from  taxation. 

He  also  favors,  as  did  the  Republican 
platform,  the  exemption  of  American 
ships  from  payment  of  Canal  dues,  a 
counsel  of  dishonor  worthy  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Lacking  campaign  issues,  Senator 
Harding  advocates  a  protective  tariff, 
which,  while  perhaps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  infant  dye  industry  against  the 
German,  if  generally  adopted,  would  cer- 
tainly not  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  might  injure — if  not  kill — our  new 
merchant  marine  and  our  export  trade. 
At  a  time  when  we  must  barter  to  ex- 
tend our  exports,  a  protective  tariff  seems 
especially  inappropriate. 

While  Senator  Harding's  views  on  the 
League  of  Nations  vary  almost  from  day 
to  day,  it  is  certain  that  he  said  at 
Marion,  commenting  on  foreign  condi- 
tions in  general,  "I  don't  think  it  is  prac- 
tical for  us  to  have  a  hand  in  that.  We 
have  always  gone  to  the  relief  of  people 
who  needed  our  aid,  but  always  we  have 
done  it  without  involving  ourselves  in 
responsibility."  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  evasive  and  cowardly,  and  he  has 
since  announced  positively  that  he  would 
not  again  vote  for  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  even  with  the  Lodge 
Reservations,  although  he  had  done  so 
once.  What  satisfaction  this  statement 
must  give  to  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  and 
the  other  irreconcilables ! 

The  Independent,  believing  that  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  al- 
though not  perfect,  offers  the  best  chance 
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of  restoring  the  present  disturbed  equi- 
librium of  the  world  and  of  preventing 
future  wars,  wanted  it  ratified  more  than 
a  year  ago  with  the  sole  reservation  that 
the  United  States  should  not  go  to  war 
except  by  vote  of  Congress.  This  res- 
ervation would  have  rendered  the  Cove- 
nant perfectly  safe  for  us,  and  this  coun- 
try would  now  be  participating  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  and  helping 
the  Allies  to  curb  the  German  menace. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  enthusiasm 
I of  Governor  Cox  or  the  Democratic  party, 
but  his  speech  of  acceptance  is  much 
more  virile  and  definite  than  that  of  Sen- 
lator  Harding.  Speaking  of  the  Covenant 
I  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  says  "I 
favor  going  in." 

He  has  made  an  excellent  and  con- 
structive Governor  of  Ohio,  and  on  the 
whole  he  seems  to  be  more  engaging, 
more  able,  and  more  energetic  than  Mr. 
Harding.  He  believes  that  the  President 
should  be  a  responsible  leader,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing does  not. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  party  of  "great 
moral  ideas"  seems  to  the  Independent 
to  have  taken  the  wrong  side  of  every 
moral  issue.  Presidential  autocracy  is 
bad,  but  the  autocracy  of  the  Senate  is 
worse. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Harding  was 
nominated  by  the  Senators,  while  it  is 
absolutely  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that 
3ox  was  nominated  by  Wilson.  There  is 
,?reat  danger  that  instead  of  being  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  our  country  may  be- 
:ome  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
roliticians,  for  the  politicians. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  made  a  fit  place 
:o  live  in,  for  even  in  this  favored  coun- 
ry  of  ours  outbreaks  of  violence,  strikes 
;verywhere,  absurdly  inflated  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  coal  make  life  difficult,  we 
nust  as  a  nation  "help  Europe  or  share 
ler  misery"  and  aim  at  being  the  finest 
ind  most  influential  and  not  alone  the 
ichest  and  most  powerful  nation. 

These  views  are  firmly  held  by  many 
progressive  Republicans  who  will  vote 
or  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
irst  time  in  their  lives,  and  by  many 
>f  us  who  have  never  voted  for  a  Demo- 
ratic  candidate'  for  President  since  Mr. 
'leveland's  time. 

Francis  Peabody 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  3 

Harding  and  the  League 
Issue 

'o  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
Permit  a  reader  of  your  independent 
eview  to  take  exception  to  some  of  your 
omments  on  Senator  Harding's  elaborate 
ddress  of  August  28,  which,  according 
o  your  editorial,  has  made  his  position 
ufficiently  clear  and  intelligible  to  create 
t   last   a   real   issue   between   him   and 


Governor  Cox  with  regard  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Covenant. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  rather 
strange  that  the  "clear"  speech  has  been 
praised  and  welcomed  by  opposite  and 
irreconcilable  sides?  Hiram  Johnson 
found  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
speech.  Senator  Lodge  welcomed  it  as  a 
logical  development  of  the  acceptance 
speech.  The  Chicago  Tribune  inter- 
preted it  as  Hiram  Johnson  did — as 
amounting  to  an  absolute  repudiation  of 
the  "Wilson  League."  Taft  and  Wicker- 
sham,  however,  were  encouraged  by  it  to 
expect  further  concessions  to  the  pro- 
League  Republicans  and  found  much 
comfort  in  it. 

Now,  a  priori,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
clear  and  frank  statement  of  a  position 
to  satisfy  opposite  sides  and  be  "all 
things  to  all  men."  Which  of  the  Re- 
publican interpreters  of  the  Harding 
effort  are  right  and  which  are  misled 
and  deluded? 

But  let  this  point  pass.  Take  the 
Harding  speech  as  it  is  and  let  us  inspect 
the  issue  he  presents.  He  still  opposes 
the  Wilson  Covenant  because,  he  alleges, 
it  surrenders  American  sovereignty  and 
creates  a  super-state.  The  existing 
League,  though  it  has  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, must  be  discarded  and  destroyed. 
But  Harding,  if  elected  President,  will 
undertake  to  negotiate  a  new  covenant 
and  start  a  new  association,  society,  fra- 
ternity, or  league.  That  other  and  differ- 
ent league  is  to  have  a  Court  for  the  de- 
termination of  justiciable  disputes — dis- 
putes, as  he  candidly  admits,  which  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  cause  war.  Yet  the  Court  is 
to  be  provided  with  teeth.  Its  decisions 
must  be  made  acceptable  or  enforceable. 

Well,  and  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Mr. 
Harding  suggests  one  other  agency  for 
the  new  league — some  sort  of  "confer- 
ence" to  discuss  international  situations 
and  problems,  to  elucidate  intricate  dis- 
putes, and  appeal  to  public  opinion. 
This  "conference"  is  the  substitute  for 
the  Assembly  of  the  Wilson  League,  for 
the  Assembly  is  only  a  debating  body 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Clearly,  the  conference  can  put  no 
teeth  into  the  Court.  Is  public  opinion, 
unorganized  and  subject  to  a  thousand 
rival  influences,  to  furnish  the  teeth? 

There  is  manifestly  a  yawning  chasm 
between  the  Court  and  the  conference. 
Neither  has  teeth  as  the  case  stands,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  effective  or  any 
other  kind  of  cooperation  between  these 
two  instrumentalities. 

Of  course,  as  Charles  E.  Hughes  has 
pointed  out,  effective  international  co- 
operation for  progressive  purposes  pre- 
supposes "three  essentials,"  a  court,  a 
conference  or  assembly,  and  some  coun- 
cil or  other  small,  non-judicial  body  fitted 
to  conciliate  disputants,  to  arbitrate  non- 
justiciable controversies,  and  to  plan  pre- 
ventive or  disciplinary  action. 


But  to  say  "council"  is  to  offend  the 
irreconcilables.  Hence  the  significant 
omission,  the  gap,  the  chasm.  The  third 
essential  is  left  out  and  the  whole  scheme 
rendered  futile  and  ridiculous. 

Here,  then,  is  the  issue  as  it  now 
stands.  Cox  and  his  supporters  are  for 
"going  in" — joining  the  Wilson  League 
with  one  or  two  interpretative  declara- 
tions. Harding  is  for  scrapping  the 
present  League  and  Covenant,  and  for 
negotiating  a  new  league — on  a  basis  of 
100  per  cent,  inefficiency. 

Now,  if  he  or  his  chief  advisers  have 
a  real,  honest  alternative  to  the  Council; 
if  they  have  amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant that  are  not  designed  to  nullify  it, 
to  secure  a  special  and  offensively  priv- 
ileged position  for  the  United  States  in 
the  League,  let  them  present  these.  The 
Covenant  is  not  perfect.  The  Council 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  it  is  the 
simple  truth  that  no  alternative  scheme 
worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  considera- 
tion has  been  offered.  The  issue  is  be- 
tween something  and  nothing  dressed  up 
to  mislead  and  deceive. 

Victor  S.  Yarros 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  III.,  September  11 

[The  difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Yarros 
refers  are  frankly  recognized  in  Mr. 
Harding's  speech.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
his  position  that  the  actual  disposal  of 
them  must  be  the  result  of  a  serious 
interchange  of  opinion,  in  which  the  best 
thought  not  only  of  our  own  public  men, 
but  of  those  of  European  Governments 
shall  take  part.  The  clearness  of  Mr. 
Harding's  statement  consists  precisely  in 
his  acknowledging  the  uncertainty  of  the 
exact  character  of  the  programme  which 
he  will  find  it  right  to  execute,  while 
making  an  earnest  and  binding  pledge 
as  to  its  fundamental  aims.  That  Sena- 
tor Johnson  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
interpret  the  speech  of  August  28  as  an 
absolute  repudiation  of  the  "Wilson 
League"  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever;  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  re- 
pudiation of  the  League  is  made  per- 
fectly plain  in  the  speech  itself,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  unfriendly  to  the 
League. — Editors  The  Weekly  Review.] 

Appreciation    of    Harding's 
Attitude 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  was  most  favorably  impressed  by 
Senator  Harding's  speech  on  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  indeed  I  had  been  by  all 
of  his  public  utterances.  They  are 
marked  by  unusual  elevation,  under- 
standing, dignity,  and  poise,  and  reflect 
the  well-considered  and  sincere  conclu- 
sions of  an  accomplished  statesman.  All 
this  in  marked  contrast  with  tricky  ap- 
peals of  a  shifty  politician  and  danger- 
ous demagogue,  for  whom  the  League  of 
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Nations  has  no  interest  aside  from  its 
possibilities  as  a  vote-getter. 

I  heartily  concur  in  all  that  Senator 
Harding  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
League.  As  the  consequences  and  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  League  upon  this  coun- 
try are  more  carefully  considered,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  become  evident  that  our 
joining  it,  even  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions, might  bring  about  a  greater  men- 
ace to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  if  we 
stood  wholly  aloof  from  the  old  world 
ferments.  We  are  far  from  the  scenes 
of  those  intricate  entanglements ;  and  the 
League,  as  now  constituted,  would  pro- 
vide the  political  machinery  for  the 
manipulations  of  the  unscrupulous  diplo- 
macy and  intrigue  to  which  it  would  be 
an  invitation. 

Did  you  chance  to  notice,  shortly  after 
Geneva  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the 
League's  activities,  that  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg  expressed  an  intention  to  make  that 
city  his  residence?  That  seemed  to  me 
to  have  peculiar  significance.  Germany 
can  never  again  threaten  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  unless  she  is  permitted 
to  bring  about  consolidations  of  power 
that  will  enable  her  to  do  so.  Is  it  be- 
yond the  possibilities  that  if  the  United 
States  were  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  League  and  Germany  were  admitted, 
she  might  be  able  to  form  combinations 
with  other  Powers  (Japan,  for  instance) 
which  would  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
she  failed  to  do  in  the  recent  war? 

Governor  Cox  takes  a  cheap  fling  at 
the  Hague  Tribunal  for  not  having 
prevented  the  war  of  1914;  but  that 
Tribunal  was  a  merely  voluntary  Board 
of  Arbitration,  binding  on  no  one.  What 
is  contemplated  by  Senator  Harding's 
suggestion,  and  what  I  personally  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  for  many  years, 
is  a  real  International  Court  of  Justice, 
with  permanent  judges,  and  power  to 
render  decisions  upon  the  many  ques- 
tions that  might  otherwise  lead  to  inter- 
national differences,  and  with  authority 
behind  it  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the 
court  into  effect.  A  definite  body  of  in- 
ternational law  would,  in  time,  be  de- 
veloped which  no  nation  could  disregard. 
This  would  merely  be  a  natural  evolution 
of  the  law  applicable  to  nations,  on  the 
lines  on  which  our  private  jurisprudence 
has  been  developed  in  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  and  states. 

I  am  hopeful  that  upon  Mr.  Boot's  re- 
turn more  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
this  important  subject. 

Everyone  is  desirous  of  seeing  some 
way  of  securing  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world,  just  as  we  are  all  desirous 
of  continued  good  health.  But  the  pres- 
ent League  of  Nations,  as  a  panacea,  is 
largely  an  untried  patent  medicine,  ex- 
tensively advertised,  but  totally  incapable 
of  realizing  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  believe  in  its  potency. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  present  League 


on  our  own  institutions  is  also  of  pro- 
found importance.  Thoughtful  observ- 
ers can  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the 
ominous  fact  that  we  are  gradually  los- 
ing the  safeguards  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  drifting  away  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  form  of 
government;  and  I  believe  that  our  en- 
trance into  the  present  League  of  Na- 
tions would  hasten  this  tendency,  lead 
to  greater  centralization  of  authority  at 
Washington,  divert  our  attention  from 
our  own  problems  to  foreign  embroil- 
ments, and  enable  an  ambitious  and  ag- 
gressive President  to  attain  supreme  and 
perhaps  continuous  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  suggestions  of  such 
a  fatality  in  the  history  of  previous  re- 
publics. 

John  A.  Garver 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  September  6 

Pegasus   and  the  Treadmill 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Beview  : 

Since  most  of  your  readers  have  fre- 
quented colleges,  I  judge  that  some  of 
them  may  be  interested  in  the  case  of 
Vic  Brown.  Vic  is  a  senior  now — al- 
most. If  I  were  a  betting  man,  I  could 
think  of  no  more  fascinating  subject 
for  a  wager  than  the  question  whether 
Vic  will  graduate  next  June.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to  Let  on  his 
sheepskin ;  but  I  would  not  give  odds. 

The  only  trouble  with  Vic  is  that  he 
will  not  go  to  classes  and  he  will  not 
work — except  in  one  subject.  That  glow- 
ing exception  is — do  not  be  startled — 
English.  For  Vic  intends  to  be  a  novel- 
ist. Not  "hopes" — "intends."  He  will 
tell  you  so,  with  a  blithe  naivete  that  is 
charming  or  irritating  according  to  the 
state  of  your  digestion.  Therefore,  he 
regards  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
except  English  as  rubbish  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  while  in  that  he  does  the 
work  of  five  students.  His  themes,  the 
head  of  the  department  tells  me,  are 
"really  so  damnably  good."  (University 
professors  like  to  approach  a  swear  word 
occasionally,  just  as  they  like  to  smoke, 
to  show  that  they  are  real  men  after 
all.) 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Vic  in  the 
other  subjects?  To  be  sure,  in  history 
and  economics  and  philosophy  he  helps 
us  out.  In  his  own  chaste  diction  he 
usually  "gets  by" — through  his  mastery 
of  the  fine  art  of  bluffing.  If  he  knows 
a  single  name  or  date  or  catchword,  he 
contributes  it  with  eclat  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment — and  thereby  avoids  be- 
ing called  on  for  the  remainder  of  the 
hour.  He  is  as  sure-footed  as  a  chamois 
in  skirting  the  chasms  of  his  own  igno- 
rance. But  when  it  comes  to  mathe- 
matics and  science  these  powers  fail. 

So  Vic  is  a  problem.  We  half  believe 
he  may  be  a  genius — the  brightest  glory 
of  his  alma  mater  in  years  to  come.    But 


how  are  we  to  excuse  him  from  the  re- 
quirements to  which  other  students  are 
held? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  geniuses  and  near- 
geniuses,  actual,  potential,  or  abortive, 
are  out  of  place  in  our  academic  tread- 
mill. When  Pegasus  flutters  his  wings 
he  misses  his  footing  on  the  treads  and 
stumbles  and  falls  and  is  bruised.  Please 
note  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  valid 
criticism  of  the  machine,  for  out  of  a 
student-body  of  nine  thousand  the  ma- 
jority evince  few  troublesome  symptoms 
of  the  divine  fire — and  we  must  build  for 
that  majority — mustn't  we?  Yet  even 
an  administrative  officer  may  wish  we 
had  more  place  for  the  genius,  even  the 
merely  alleged  genius.  On  the  faculty, 
among  the  students,  he  contributes 
something  besides  nuisance — something 
of  which  we  have  none  too  much  in  thisi 
huge  factory  of  "credits." 

"Credits!"  That  curious  American 
contribution  to  education — more  wonder- 
ful, if  rightly  considered,  than  the  in- 
candescent or  the  airplane — whereby  all 
the  intangibilities  and  imponderables  of 
the  mind  and  the  spirit  are  at  one  stroke 
seized,  weighed,  and — glorious  word! — 
standardized;  reduced  to  units  of  con- 
venient small  denominations;  and  sub- 
jected to  the  happy  simplicities  of  arith- 
metic, particularly  addition,  up  to  a  total 
agreed  upon,  which  equals  a  "degree." 
Six  "credits"  in  the  Odes  of  Horace 
or  Shakespeare's  Comedies  plus  four 
"credits"  in  forge  shop  equal — ten 
"credits"!  And  120  credits  equal  1 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  table  of  quarts, 
pecks,  and  bushels  is  not  more  beautiful. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  Vic  is 
that,  in  his  narrow  devotion  to  mere  con- 
tent in  a  single  subject,  he  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  wonderful 
invention,  which  has  introduced  both 
democracy  and  efficiency  into  the  world 
of  mind;  making  all  subjects  and  activi- 
ties free  and  equal,  like  American  citizens 
— especially  equal;  and  rendering  knowl- 
edge and  culture  measurable  and  deliver- 
able on  schedule  time  in  marketable  pack- 
ages of  standard  size. 

It  is  probable  that  time  will  solve  our 
difficulty  so  far  as  Vic  is  concerned.  He 
tends,  I  think,  to  be  eliminated — to  pur- 
sue his  irregular  activities  elsewhere. 
We  shall  be  troubled  less  and  less  with 
him  as  the  years  go  by.  We  shall  miss 
him  in  some  ways — but  when  he  is  ex- 
tinct among  us  what  peace  we  shall  en- 
joy! The  whole  factory  will  grind  with 
the  efficiency  of  a  giant  turbine,  and 
"credits"  fall  into  the  Registrar's  Office 
like  printed  and  folded  newspapers  from 
a  cylinder  press.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  charity, 
deal  with  him  as  gently — as  the  Rules 
will  permit. 

Max  McConn 

Urbana,  Illinois,  August  12 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

"Queen     Lucia,"    by     E.     F.     Benson. 
Doran. 

Immensely  funny  satire  upon  a 
too-cultured  community. 

The    Elfin    Artist,   by   Alfred    Noyes. 
Stokes. 

Poems  written  since  the  spring 
of  1919. 

Memoirs  of   Life  and  Literature,  by 
W.  H.  Mallock.     Harper. 

Unusually  interesting;  about  lit- 
erary acquaintances  and  English 
country  life. 

Caliban,  by  W.  L.  George.     Harper. 

A  novel  about  an  English  news- 
paper magnate. 


MR.  BENSON  must  have  had  a  good 
time  writing  "Queen  Lucia"  (Do- 
ran). The  title  gives  but  little  clew  to 
the  contents;  Queen  Lucia  was  really 
Mrs.  Lucas,  whose  reign  over  the  social 
life  of  a  small  English  village — and  more 
especially  over  its  pursuit  of  culture — 
accounted  for  the  first  part  of  her  nick- 
name, while  her  profound  delusion  that 
she  could  speak  Italian  explains  "Lucia." 
I  do  not  remember  reading  so  compre- 
hensive a  satire  upon  people  who  go  in 
for  "period"  furniture  (to  the  limit  of 
discomfort),  for  publishing  their  own 
poetry  on  "private"  presses  in  inconven- 
ient and  limp  booklets,  for  patronizing 
music  and  musicians,  for  conversing  at 
home  in  foreign  tongues  (of  which  they 
know  next  to  nothing),  for  taking  up 
"Guruism,"  and  new  thought,  and  Rus- 
sian spiritualistic  mediums.  The  book  is 
a  great  treat  from  beginning  to  end;  not 
the  least  of  its  fun  is  the  picture  of 
the  friendly  snooping  and  the  part- 
friendly  gossip  about  each  others'  affairs 
indulged  in  by  the  folk  of  a  little  town. 

By  way  of  being  literary  and  romantic 
and  "in  keeping"  with  Elizabethan  days, 
Queen  Lucia  had  a  Shakespeare  garden, 
and  a  "Perdita's  border,"  and  a  Shake- 
spearean house.  On  the  fortress-door  of 
it  .hung  a  heavy  iron  bell-pull  in  the 
shape  of  a  mermaid. 

"When  first  Mrs.  Lucas  had  that  in- 
stalled, it  was  a  bell-pull  in  the  sense 
that  an  extremely  athletic  man  could,  if 
he  used  both  hands  and  planted  his  feet 
firmly,  cause  it  to  move,  so  that  a  huge 
bronze  bell  swung  in  the  servants'  pas- 
sage and  eventually  gave  tongue  (if  the 
athlete  continued  pulling)  with  vibra- 
tions so  sonorous  that  the  white-wash 
from  the  ceiling  fell  down  in  flakes.  She 
had  therefore  made  another  concession 
to  the  frailty  of  the  present  generation 
and  the  inconveniences  of  having  white- 


wash falling  into  salads  and  puddings  on 
their  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  now 
at  the  back  of  the  mermaid's  tail  was  a 
potent  little  bone  button,  colored  black 
and  practically  invisible,  and  thus  the 
bell-pull  had  been  converted  into  an  elec- 
tric bell-push.  In  this  way  visitors  could 
make  their  advent  known  without  violent 
exertion,  the  mermaid  lost  no  visible 
whit  of  her  Elizabethan  virginity,  and 
the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  wandering  in 
his  garden  would  not  notice  any  anach- 
ronism. He  could  not,  in  fact,  for  there 
was  none  to  notice." 

The  depths  of  tragedy  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  horror  are  reached  in  Maurice 
Level's  "Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror" 
(McBride).  One  of  the  stories,  "Blue 
Eyes,"  is  the  tale  of  a  fille  de  joie,  who 
is  released  from  hospital  in  order  to  take 
some  flowers  to  the  grave  of  her  lover, 
who  has  died  by  the  guillotine.  She  re- 
turns, to  her  profession  to  earn  the  money 
for  the  bouquet,  and  later  learns  that  her 
patron  was  the  executioner.  Another 
story,  "The  Last  Kiss,"  is  a  hideous  de- 
scription of  the  revenge-in-kind  of  a  man 
who  has  been  blinded  by  vitriol.  But  in 
spite  of  their  subject-matter,  the  stories 
neither  shock  me  morally,  chill  my  blood 
with  their  horror,  nor  affect  me  with 
their  pathos.  Is  it  that  the  coincidence 
of  such  a  story  as  "Blue  Eyes,"  and  the 
repulsiveness  of  many  of  the  others, 
carry  them  beyond  the  realm  of  credible? 
A  skillful  machinist,  not  an  artist,  seems 
to  have  been  at  work. 

A  far  better  judge  than  I,  and  that  is 
the  late  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  thinks  highly 
of  M.  Level's  stories.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  he  read  them  in  French.  In  his 
introduction  to  "Tales  of  Mystery  and 
Horror,"  Mr.  Irving  names,  as  of  a  class 
with  M.  Level,  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Sheri- 
dan Lefanu,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  George 
Eliot  in  'The  Lifted  Veil,'  Marion  Craw- 
ford in  'The  Upper  Berth,'  Henry  James 
in  'The  Two  Magics,'  and  .  .  .  Kip- 
ling, H.  G.  Wells,  Conan  Doyle,  Quiller- 
Couch,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  and  Arthur  Machen."  It  is  agree- 
able to  hear  an  expert,  like  Mr.  Irving, 
mention  Marion  Crawford's  remarkable 
story,  "The  Upper  Berth,"  for  it  is  one 
of  the  few  stories  in  the  world  in  which 
the  narrator  actually  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  a  ghost — actually,  to  grips 
with  it — without  lapsing  into  absurdity. 
Instead,  it  is  a  genuine  tale  of  horror, 
never  to  be  recommended  to  persons 
whose  nerves  are  weak.  The  Provost  of 
Eton,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Irving,  is  Mon- 
tague Rhodes  James,  who  was  formerly 
Provost  of  King's,  and  before  that,  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  If  we  heard 
that  President  Hadley  or  President  Low- 
ell had  written  a  book  of  ghost  stories, 
and  followed  it  up  with  a  second  and  a 
third,  we  should  be — well,  surprised.  But 
that  is  what  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cam- 


bridge did,  and  his  "Ghost  Stories  of  an 
Antiquary,"  "More  Ghost  Stories,"  and 
"A  Thin  Ghost"  give  him  more  claim  to 
my  regard  than  his  "Biblical  Antiquities 
of  Philo"  and  other  learned  papers.  He 
certainly  promises  a  good  deal  by  calling 
his  books  "Ghost  Stories,"  but  he  does  not 
promise  so  much  as  M.  Level  when  he 
wrote  (or  was  it  his  translator?)  "Tales 
of  Mystery  and  Horror"  on  his  title-page. 
Dr.  James  has  the  correct  theory  about 
stories  of  phantoms,  but  he  is  not  merely 
a  theorist.  He  is  a  highly  successful 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  inventing  and 
telling  ghostly  tales.  Now,  Mr.  Algernon 
Blackwood — but  I  have  too  much  to  say 
about  him.  It  must  wait  for  another 
time. 

The  title  poem  of  Alfred  Noyes'  "The 
Elfin  Artist"  (Stokes)  hardly  does  jus- 
tice to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Noyes 
continues  to  annoy  the  devotees  of  all  the 
varieties  of  free  verse  by  his  ability  to 
use  rhyme,  and  to  observe  the  rules  of 
prosody.  The  lyrics  in  this  volume  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  some  of  the  satirical 
poems.  The  irony  of  "A  Victory  Dance" 
makes  it  one  of  the  notable  poems  of  the 
year.    Here  are  two  stanzas: 

The  cymbals  crash, 

And  the  dancers  walk, 
With     long    silk    stockings, 

And  arms  of  chalk, 
Butterfly    skirts, 

And   white  breasts  bare, 
And  shadoii's  of  dead  men 

Watching  'em   there. 
*    *    * 

"Pish,"  said  a  statesman 

Standing  near, 
"I'm  glad  they  can  busy 

Their  thoughts  elsewhere ! 
We  mustn't  reproach  'em. 

They're  young,  you  see." 
"Ah,"  said  the  dead  men, 

"So  were  we!" 

Seldom  is  a  book  of  its  kind  so  readable 
as  W.  H.  Mallock's  "Memoirs  of  Life  and 
Literature"  (Harper).  The  accounts  of 
how  he  wrote  his  novels  may  not  excite 
the  average  American,  for  probably  few 
to-day  read  his  "The  New  Republic,"  or 
"The  Individualist,"  or  any  of  the  others. 
But  vivid  and  fascinating  are  the  au- 
thor's descriptions  of  the  old  Devonshire 
houses  of  his  boyhood.  His  intense  love 
of  country  life,  of  the  long  summer  days 
in  Scotland,  and  of  the  historic  homes 
and  castles  he  has  visited,  make  these 
pages  alive  with  pleasant  recollections. 
The  incidents  in  which  Swinburne  fig- 
ures, in  Jowett's  rooms  at  Balliol  and 
elsewhere,  are  much  better  than  the 
usual  anecdotes  of  the  kind.  There  is  a 
curious  story  about  Cardinal  Manning 
and  his  opinions  on  spiritualism.  The 
Monte  Carlo  interlude  is  delightful.  En- 
tertaining also  are  Mr.  Mallock's  impres- 
sions of  New  York:  he  thought  that 
opera-goers  here  were  "reticent"  in  their 
display  of  diamonds,  as  compared  with 
London. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

An  Aristocratic  Friend  of 
the  People 

Lord  Grey  of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.  New  York :  Long- 
mans,  Green  and  Company. 

THIS  is  a  notable  book.  It  interests 
us  for  many  reasons,  for  it  not  only 
depicts  the  greatest  political  revolution 
in  English  history,  the  full  effect  of 
which  has  by  no  means  been  witnessed 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  but  affords 
intimate  views  of  many  transforming 
personalities,  and  revitalizes  a  mode  of 
life  which,  with  all  its  distressing  fea- 
tures, possessed  much  that  charms  in 
the  retrospect.  It  bears  the  marks  of  the 
Macaulay  family,  which  for  four  gen- 
erations has  instructed,  entertained,  and 
inspired  the  world;  here  are  reminders 
of  the  shrewd  and  excellent  Zachary 
Macaulay  of  Clapham,  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  History  and  the  Essays, 
and  of  that  delightful  biographer,  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  prompting  us  to  exclaim 
"Like  father  like  son!"  From  father  to 
son,  from  son  to  nephew,  and  again  from 
father  to  son  have  the  old  Whig  instinct, 
the  old  firm  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right, 
and  old  charm  of  story  telling  been 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  our  own  troublous 
times. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  put  us  heavily  in 
his  debt  by  so  agreeably  presenting  a 
character  about  whom  too  little  has  been 
known  in  the  past.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  exciting  events  clustering 
around  1832  passed  from  men's  minds. 
Writing  in  1874  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  Bagehot  exclaimed,  "The  very  his- 
tory of  it  is  forgotten."  We  can  explain 
this  only  by  the  fact  that  the  years  fol- 
lowing were  brimful  of  new  departures, 
each  one  quickly  antiquating  its  prede- 
cessor— free  trade,  reform  of  colonial 
policy,  poor  law  improvement,  Irish  leg- 
islation, municipal  reform,  educational 
reform,  and  the  like.  It  was  an  abound- 
ing period — too  abounding,  indeed,  for 
results  to  be  noted  scrupulously  and 
weighed  carefully.  Said  Bagehot,  again, 
"Which  of  the  younger  generation  can 
say  what  was  General  Gascoigne's  amend- 
ment, or  who  were  the  'Waverers'  or 
even  how  many  Reform  'Bills'  in  those 
years  there  were?"  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
enlightened  the  world  on  these  and  count- 
less other  points.  The  physician  of  pres- 
ent political  and  social  ills  should  ac- 
quaint himself  with  this  work,  for  here 
is  a  great  amount  of  forgotten  material 
from  which,  possibly,  new  inductions  may 
be  made,  as  science  extracts  radium  from 
neglected  mine  heaps. 

This  is  the  first  real  biography  of 
Earl    Grey.     In    1861    General    Charles 


Grey  published  a  work  entitled  "Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Charles,  Second  Earl  Grey,"  which,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  reader  at  1817.  In  1913 
the  then  Earl  Grey  invited  Mr.  Trevelyan 
to  make  use  of  the  Howick  papers  in 
order  that  a  life  of  his  grandfather 
might  be  written,  a  condition  being  that 
the  writer  should  exercise  freedom 
of  historical  comment  more  extensive 
than  would  be  proper  in  the  biography 
of  a  statesman  recently  dead.  Mere  per- 
sonal intimacies  are  therefore  subordi- 
nated to  historical  perspective,  and  we 
gain  a  shrewd  insight  of  a  psychology 
under  the  stress  of  problems  not  unlike 
those  now  confronting  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  constitutional 
statesman  is  a  man  of  common  opinions 
and  uncommon  abilities.  The  descrip- 
tion comes  near  fitting  Earl  Grey.  He 
was  an  ordinary  man  who  did  an  extraor- 
dinary thing.  His  opinions  regarding 
Parliamentary  Reform,  though  not  com- 
mon when  he  first  adopted  them,  were 
shared  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  fact  that  they  became  common 
by  1832  was  due  to  his  undeviating  loy- 
alty to  them,  his  force  of  character,  his 
contempt  of  office,  and  his  indifference  to 
fame.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  and  was 
content  to  wait  for  it,  though  alert  in 
seizing  opportunities  for  advancing  his 
end.  History  presents  few  such  exam- 
ples of  political  consistency  and  personal 
disinterestedness.  He  antagonized  his 
class,  and  dissociated  himself  from  many 
of  the  strongest  intellects  of  his  day  and 
generation.  On  some  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  the  period  he  was  shallow 
and  shortsighted,  and  in  certain  instances 
his  attitude  bespoke  a  hostility  borne  of 
mere  traditional  prejudice. 

Yet,  with  all  his  limitations,  no  one 
has  more  sharply  and  permanently  in- 
fluenced English  political  life.  He  did 
not  alone  draw  up  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832 ;  the  first  draft  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  four.  He  was  not  mainly  in- 
strumental in  its  passage;  "Althorp 
carried  the  Bill"  was  a  current  expres- 
sion for  many  years  afterwards.  But 
he  dominated  the  situation  from  start  to 
finish.  The  guiding  and  inspiring  mind 
was  that  of  a  man  sixty-eight  years  old 
in  1832,  whose  highest  pleasure  in  life 
was  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
on  a  Northumbrian  estate,  and  whose 
whole  previous  Cabinet  experience  was 
limited  to  a  single  year,  and  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  anterior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  Greys  were,  and  still  are,  an  old 
Northumbrian  family,  possessing  land  at 
Howick  since  1319.  In  the  reign  of 
George  III  Sir  Henry  Grey  was  living 
as  a  bachelor  in  the  old  peel  tower  of 
Howick,  near  the  sea.  His  brother, 
Charles  Grey,  had  already  been  wounded 
at  Minden,  and  was  destined  to  notable 
military  services  in  America,  for  which 


he  was  rewarded  with  an  earldom.  But 
he  always  lived,  as  a  cadet  of  the  family, 
not  at  Howick,  but  five  miles  off  at  Fal- 
lodon,  a  small  country  house  half-way 
between  the  moors  and  the  sea,  which 
his  mother  had  brought  into  the  Grey  in- 
heritance. Here,  on  March  13,  1764,  his 
son  Charles,  the  future  Reform  Bill  Pre- 
mier, was  born,  who  not  many  weeks 
later,  by  the  death  of  an  infant  brother, 
became  the  eldest  of  his  generation.  At 
six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  an  ill- 
chosen  school  at  Marylebone,  where  he 
remained  miserably  for  three  years,  suf- 
fering from  a  series  of  illnesses. 

The  first  of  these  overtook  him  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  the  South, 
and  the  poor  little  sick  child,  separated 
by  four  long  days'  posting  from  his  par- 
ents' care,  was  put  in  the  sole  charge  of 
a  nurse  who  lived,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
at  Tyburn.  The  first  day  when  the  boy 
of  six  was  well  enough  to  be  taken  out 
of  doors  she  took  him  across  the  road  to 
see  a  batch  of  Jews  hanged  for  forgery, 
and  lest  he  should  miss  any  of  the  sight 
mounted  him  on  the  shoulders  of  a  grena- 
dier..  The  dying  cortortions  of  the 
wretches,  as  they  were  one  by  one  turned 
off  cart,  left  such  an  impression  on  a 
mind  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  statesman 
who  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  would 
wake  sweating  from  a  nightmare  vision 
of  this  old  horror  of  Hogarth's  London. 

At  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
seventeen.  Later  in  life  he  refused  to 
send  any  of  his  numerous  sons  to  a  public 
school,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself 
had  been  taught  nothing  at  the  most 
famous  of  those  establishments.  Yet  he 
got  the  best  that  Eton  provided,  and  suc- 
ceeded there  socially  and  scholastically. 
Some  of  his  school  verses  won  a  place 
in  the  famous  selection  published  some 
years  later  under  the  title  "Musae 
Etonenses."  The  eighteenth  century 
was  a  "classical"  period,  and  doubtless 
the  education  obtainable  at  the  great 
public  schools  did  not  lend  itself  imme- 
diately to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution during  a  twenty  years'  war,  but 
it  at  least  furnished  British  statesmen 
with  the  fine  culture  and  wide  knowledge 
which  Lord  Bryce  finds  lacking  in  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  and  which,  when  trans- 
muted by  actual  contact  with  affairs,  is 
preferable  to  the  crude  "magnetism" 
which  so  often  wins  ascendency  for 
American  political  leaders. 

In  1781  Grey  left  Eton  for  Cambridge, 
where  he  consorted  with  Lambton  and 
Whitbread.  It  may  have  been  in  their 
company  that  he  first  developed  a  leaning 
towards  what  we  now  call  Liberal  opin- 
ions, which  were  a  novelty  in  his  father's 
house.  At  any  rate,  when  the  test  of 
the  French  Revolution  came,  ten  years 
later,  this  Eton  and  Cambridge  trio  fig- 
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ured  together  in  the  list  of  the  Society 
of  "Friends  of  the  People,"  and  stood  to- 
gether in  Parliament  "for  the  down- 
trodden liberties  of  Englishmen,"  till  the 
death  of  Lambton  in  1797  and  of  Whit- 
bread  in  1815.  Lambton's  son  married 
Grey's  daughter,  was  a  member  of 
Grey's  Cabinet  in  1832,  and  is  even  better 
known  to  fame  as  the  Lord  Durham  of 
the  Canadian  report. 

The  Grand  Tour  occupied  most  of  his 
time  between  1784  and  1787.  In  1786 
he  was  returned  at  a  by-election  for  the 
County  of  Northumberland  and  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  new  session  of  January, 
1787.  Mr.  Trevelyan  confesses  that  it  is 
impossible  to  analyze  the  motives  of  his 
early  political  attachments.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  greater  because  these  mo- 
tives, before  the  issue  raised  by  the 
French  Revolution  sobered  him  for  life, 
were  probably  not  a  little  personal,  and 
as  much  concerned  with  Brook's  Club, 
Devonshire  House,  and  the  company  of 
Charles  Fox  and  his  friends,  as  with  any 
principle  of  politics.  We  easily  accept 
the  statement  that  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
discern  any  principle,  least  of  all  of  a 
Liberal  character,  in  the  actions  of  the 
Opposition  during  the  years  when  they 
were  denouncing  Pitt's  Free  Trade  and 
pacific  policy  towards  France,  and  plot- 
ting to  climb  back  to  power  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Grey's 
father  was,  if  anything,  a  supporter  of 
Pitt,  and  the  junior  member  for  North- 
umberland had  been  returned  at  his  first 
election  with  that  delightful  freedom 
from  pledges  and  obligations  which 
county  members  then  so  often  enjoyed. 
But  it  would  appear  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived  in  London  he  gravi- 
tated to  the  society  of  those  who  were 
working  for  Pitt's  overthrow.  And,  in- 
deed, for  good  company  and  good  talk 
no  party  was  ever  better  worth  joining 
than  that  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Rolliad.  Grey  had 
soon  adopted  all  the  quarrels  of  his  allies 
with  the  light-hearted  enthusiasm  of  two- 
and-twenty. 

Possibly  some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  Lady  Holland,  then  Lady  Web- 
ster, in  a  letter  written  late  in  1793 : 

The  fashion  was  to  be  in  Opposition;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  belonged  to  it,  and  he  was 
then  not  disliked ;  all  the  beauty  and  wit  of 
London  were  on  that  side,  and  the  seduction 
of  Devonshire  House  prevailed.  Besides, 
Pitt's  manner  displeased  him  on  his  first 
speech,  whereas  Fox  was  all  conciliation  and 
encouragement. 

Such  fortuitousness  was  not  rare  in  those 
days:  the  original  connection  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  himself  was  due  in  part, 
and  possibly  in  much  larger  part  than 
our  author  cares  to  indicate,  to  his  lively 
and  dissolute  manners,  which  fitted  in 
better  with  Fox's  and  Sheridan's  ideas 
of  good  company  than  with  those  of  Pitt. 
Launched  on  his  political  career  under 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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By  MAURICE  PICARD,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy  in  Barnard 
College. 

Hitherto,  investigation  of  values  has  been 
biased  by  the  special  metaphysical  positions  of 
the  writers  on  values,  or  by  cumbersome  and 
questionable  epistemological  presuppositions. 
The  present  work  seeks  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  scientific  study  of  values  from  the  bio- 
logical and  psychological  standpoints,  by  the 
use  of  the  empirical  method.  The  book  is  read- 
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considered— and  has  the  inestimable  merit  of 
making  no  concessions  to  prejudices,  of  being 
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startling  appearance  of  Milton  as  a  precursor 
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references,  and  one  so  richly  endowed  with 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  thought  and 
literature." 
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such  auspices,  Grey  soon  found  himself 
in  a  number  of  false  positions.  Con- 
sorting with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
period  when  the  latter's  relations  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  were  a  matter  of  public 
inquiry,  must  have  been  embarrassing, 
particularly  as  the  Prince  confessed  to 
Grey  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place, 
though  he  had  previously  allowed  Fox 
to  believe  that  no  such  step  would  be 
taken,  and  Fox  had  denied  in  toto  the 
rumor  that  it  had  occurred.  Grey's  an- 
tagonizing of  Pitt  in  his  maiden  speech, 
on  the  commercial  treaty,  was  unfortu- 
nate. He  knew  nothing  of  the  subject, 
and  in  a  brilliant  piece  of  invective  op- 
posed what  Mr.  Trevelyan  correctly  de- 
scribes as  an  admirable  measure,  and 
Mr.  Lecky  as  "probably  the  most  valu- 
able result  of  the  legislation  of  Pitt." 
Another  evidence  of  Grey's  political  in- 
eptitude at  this  period  was  his  associa- 
tion in  1788  with  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  other  managers  of  the  ill-advised 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

At  this  period,  too,  Grey  was  ap- 
parently not  above  intriguing  for  office — 
there  is  documentary  evidence,  probably 
reliable,  of  this  fact.  In  all  his  middle 
and  later  life  Grey  was  regarded,  alike 
by  friends  and  enemies,  as  a  man  of 
scrupulous  honor  and  veracity.  But  all 
the  evidence,  and  it  is  meagre,  obtain- 
able of  his  early  years  indicates  that  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
five  his  character  and  principles  were 
still  unformed.  "It  is  impossible,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Trevelyan,  "to  imagine  the 
Grey  of  1800,  of  1812,  of  1827,  or  of 
1834,  intriguing  for  high  office,  deceiving 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  being  so 
much  as  accused  of  that  'violent  temper 
and  unbounded  ambition'  which  Lady 
Webster  ascribed  to  him  in  his  youth." 

It  was  in  1792  that  Grey  found  him- 
self. In  April  of  that  year  he  organized 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  broke 
up  the  Old  and  originated  the  New 
Whigs.  In  the  very  last  years  of  his 
life  he  repented  of  the  action,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  linked  him  with  ex- 
tremists, although  he  never  repented  of 
the  principles  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  alone  the  Society  was  founded  to 
promote.  On  April  30,  1792,  Grey  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  notice 
of  a  motion  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament 
to  be  introduced  for  "the  next  session." 
Like  Israel  of  old,  it  took  him  forty  years 
to  reach  the  Promised  Land.  But  his 
political  career  had  now  a  raison  d'etre. 
For  the  details  of  that  career  we  must 
hand  the  reader  over  to  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
whose  fascinating  pages  we  could  wish 
doubled,  though  as  it  is  they  total  almost 
four  hundred. 

A  singular  and  baffling  career!  At 
this  distance  Grey  seems  about  the  last 
man  one  would  look  for  in  the  role  he 
assumed.     He  was,  as  his  picture  and 


the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
disclose,  a  thoroughgoing  aristocrat — 
by  birth  and  breeding  and  instinct.  He 
had  all  the  feelings  of  his  class,  as  he 
clearly  indicated  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
of  the  formation  of  his  ministry  of  1830, 
when  he  allowed  a  large  number  of  atro- 
cious sentences  to  stand  against  starving 
peasants  who  had  rioted,  without  injur- 
ing a  single  person,  in  order  to  obtain 
half-a-crown  a  day  for  wages.  On  No- 
vember 24,  1830,  while  the  riots  were 
going  on,  Grey  wrote  to  Holland: 

Rising  wages  would  no  doubt  have  a  good 
effect.  But  any  resolution  of  this  sort  pub- 
lished by  the  magistrates  would  evidently 
appear  to  be  dictated  by  fear  and  would  oper- 
ate as  a  premium  to  violence,  in  quarters  which 
this  spirit  has  not  reached.  Besides,  what 
authority  have  the  magistrates  or  can  they 
have  to  direct  any  measures  for  that  purpose? 
They  can  not  prescribe  to  me  what  wages  I 
am  to  pay  my  laborers,  or  what  rents  I  am  to 
receive   from  my  tenants. 

In  this  distressing  situation  the  politi- 
cal expediency  of  subordinating  political 
economy  temporarily  to  humanity  failed 
to  commend  itself  to  Grey.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  the  element  of  fear  was 
lacking  in  his  mind.  We  venture  this 
remark  in  order  that  we  may  go  a  step 
farther  and  ask  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  fear  that  committed  Grey  to  the  one 
task  of  his  political  life — Parliamentary- 
Reform?  Revolt  was  in  the  air  in  those 
days,  and  genuine  and  deep-seated  alarm 
had  impregnated  the  classes. 

Ballade  of  Librolarceny 

When  this  ballade  appears  in  print 

Someone  will  feel  a  guilty  thrill, 
So  circulate  it  without  stint 

And  shout  it  loud  on  every  hill. 
The  bibliopilfering  bibliophil 

Perhaps  will  ponder  and  repent 
To  hear  me  cry  with  accent  shrill 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

Where  are  my  Gissings  gone,  I  hint? 

Whose  bookcase  do  my  Conrads  fill? 
And  my  Decameron?  I  squint 

Along  my  shelves  and  feel  a  chill : 
Lavengro  gone!   O  imbecile 

To  lend  that  book!  Yes,  I  am  shent. 
I'll  put  your  conscience  on  the  grill: 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

My  Daisy  Ashford,  my  Peer  Gynt, 

My  Ocean  Tramp — all  gone!    Until 
Those  books  come  back  my  heart  is  flint; 

My  Trivia,  too — a  bitter  pill! 
Now,  by  the  root  of  Ygdrasil 

I  ask  where  my  Max  Beerbohms  went? 
And  so  I  roar,  with  metric  skill, 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

ENVOY 

The  bibliokleptomaniac  will 

Reply  (of  course)  he  truly  meant 

To  bring  them  back  last  week.     .     .     But 
still 
Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

Christopher  Morley 
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Tales  from  England 

The    Cruise    of    the    Scandal:    And    Other 

Stories.     By  Victor  Bridges.    New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Port  Allington  Stories.     By  R.  E.  Vernede. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Holy  Fire:  And  Other  Stories.     New  York: 

John  Lane  Company. 
The  Eve  of  Pascua:  And  Other  Stories.    By 

Richard  Dehan.     New  York:     George  H. 

Doran  Company. 
Grey  Fish.    By  W.  Victor  Cook.    New  York: 

Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

THERE  is  a  characteristically  British 
humor,  chuckling  and  a  little  ob- 
vious, of  which  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat" 
is  a  classic  example,  somewhat  as  "The 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras"  sums  up  our 
own  not  less  exuberant  but  differently 
colored  strain.  The  Yankee  genius  pre- 
fers a  drawling  solemnity  to  the  wink- 
and-nudge  method.  Or,  recalling  our 
comic  supplements,  we  may  merely  feel 
that  facetiousness  has  a  better  social 
standing  "over  across."  At  all  events, 
the  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Scan- 
dal" belongs  light-heartedly  with  the 
Jeromes  (of  yore)  and  the  Jacobses. 
According  to  his  Preface,  he  "wrote  these 
stories  to  satisfy  an  inward  craving — not 
,  for  artistic  expression,  but  for  food  and 
drink."  Their  ready  and  steady  market- 
ableness  in  England  seems  to  have  amply 
justified  the  effort;  but  if  they  are  ap- 
plauded here  it  will  be  as  something 
quaint  and  a  little  strange — as  not  long 
since  we  applauded  Albert  Chevalier 
doing  his  turn,  say,  between  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  Henry  Dixey.  In  theme, 
these  tales  range  from  the  romantic 
comedy  of  the  Guys  and  the  Nancys  of 
country-house  standing,  as  in  the  title- 
story  and  "Tony  and  His  Conscience,"  to 
the  cockney  farce  of  "A  Bit  of  Old 
Chelsea"  and  "The  Microbe,"  which  last 
is  in  its  way  the  pearl  of  the  collection. 

The    writer    of    the    "Port    Allington 
Stories"  has  a  less  certain  though  more 
flexible   touch.      Like    all   of   the   story- 
tellers with  whom  we  are  here  concerned, 
he  has  the  professional  air.     St.  Paul's 
School — Oxford — London   and  the  writ- 
er's trade;  fifteen  years  of  varied  effort 
as   journalist,    novelist,    and   short-story 
writer;    death    at    Havrincourt    Wood, 
1917:  such  seems  to  be  the  outline  of  his 
career.     What   inward  craving  inspired 
lis   fiction   need   not   be   considered   too 
uriously.     He   worked   hard   at   it   and 
nade  a  creditable  workman  of  himself. 
To  have  the  fifteen  stories  of  this  group 
iated  would  have  been  interesting.    It  is 
n  the  six  which  are  properly  "Port  Al- 
dington Stories"  that  he  seems  to  have 
ome  closest  to  a  product  of  his   own. 
fhey  are  amusing  essays  in  the  field  of 
illage  comedy  which  E.  F.  Benson  and 
ilrs.  Buckrose  have  been  so  industriously 
illing.     Port  Allington,  with  its  feeble 
iretenders   of   the   Literary   and   Philo- 
ophic  Society,  its  gossip,  its  prudery,  its 
nsuspected    Mr.    Watherstone,    is    fair 


game  for  the  good-humored  satirist. 
Nowhere  except  in  Mrs.  Wharton's 
matchless  "Xingu,"  and  possibly  in  Mr. 
Bensonjs  current  "Queen  Lucia,"  have 
the  humors  of  feminine  club-made  cul- 
ture been  more  amusingly  displayed. 
The  other  stories  are  clever  exercises  in 
various  kinds,  from  Anglo-Indian  comedy 
to  schoolboy  humor,  and  from  the 
studied  ghastliness  of  "The  Finless 
Death"  to  the  delicately  costumed  ro- 
mance of  "A  Night's  Adventure." 

The  two  Englishwomen  who  are  au- 
thors of  "Holy  Fire"  and  "The  Eve  of 
Pascua"  are  equally  versatile  practition- 
ers. Both  are  novelists  as  well  as  expert 
short-story  tellers.  Miss  Wylie's  "Shin- 
ing Heights"  and  "Toward  Morning"  are 
very  different  in  themselves.  "Holy 
Fire"  and  "Thirst,"  the  first  two  and  by 
far  the  longest  of  these  tales,  are  Russian 
in  setting  and  in  source,  striking  exam- 
ples of  that  rather  desolate  sort  of 
thing.  Follow  three  sentimental  stories 
in  the  war  atmosphere — the  returned 
cripple,  the  cashiered  officer  finding  for- 
lorn refuge  at  home,  the  hand-made  V.C. ; 
then  a  child  story,  a  popular-psychic 
tale,  and  last  and  to  me  featest  of  all, 
"An  Episcopal  Scherzo" — a  clever  varia- 
tion upon  the  always  engaging  theme  of 
the  innocent  saint  at  large  in  a  naughty 
world.  Miss  Wylie's  work  is  frankly 
colored  with  sentiment.  She  does  not 
ignore  the  sensibility  of  the  race  which 
was  not  ashamed  to  sob  over  Colonel 
Newcome  and  even  Little  Nell. 

"Richard  Dehan"  is  a  woman,  and  we 
need  not  affront  her  or  her  sex  by  calling 
her  product  "virile."  But  it  has  greater 
vigor  and  a  higher  finish  than  Miss 
Wylie's,'and  at  least  equal  variety.  These 
tales,  we  observe,  are  set  in  England, 
Spain,  France,  Egypt,  Burma,  Italy,  Scot- 
land, and  certain  Zenda  regions  of  ro- 
mance called  Moldonia  and  Sofaria,  a 
considerable  shifting  of  scenery  for  a 
performance  of  sixteen  "turns."  Versa- 
tility is  not  altogether  a  sign  of  strength, 
and  some  of  these  stories  have  the  air  of 
brilliant  experiments.  Louis  Stevenson 
went  before  them  and  "0.  Henry."  On 
the  whole,  and  this  is  their  merit,  the 
Stevensonian  influence  or  practice  is 
stronger.  I  mean  that  these  narratives 
are  unmistakably  the  work  not  only  of  a 
"born  story-teller,"  but  of  a  careful 
artist.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  title- 
story  which,  with  whatever  apologies  and 
misgivings,  we  can  only  suggest  by  the 
word  "style."  It  is  found  again  most 
clearly  in  the  more  romantic  of  the  tales 
which  follow,  "The  Tribute  of  a  Kiss," 
"A  Game  of  Ecarte,"  and  "A  Maker  of 
Comedies."  But  it  is  not  absent  from 
the  rest — as  a  quality  in  distinction  from 
a  hand-made  manner.  In  short,  "Richard 
Dehan"  is  one  of  those  writers,  now  rarer 
than  ever  (or  is  it  only  more  than  ever 
in  the  minority?),  to  whom  words  are 
(Continued  on  page  254) 
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James  Shirley,  Drama- 
tist: A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study 

By 

ARTHUR  HUNTINGTON  NASON 

Professor  of  English  in  New  York 
University. 

In  this  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Shirley,  the  endeavor  is  threefold :  first, 
to  examine  the  little  that  we  know  of 
Shirley's  life,  to  determine,  fact  by  fact, 
the  value  of  the  evidence,  and,  on  a 
basis  of  this  critical  examination,  to 
construct  a  chronology  more  accurate 
than  has  been  hitherto  available ;  second, 
on  a  basis  of  this  revised  chronology,  to 
restudy  the  dramatic  works  of  Shirley, 
in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
course  of  his  development  as  a  drama- 
tist ;  and,  third  from  this  same  examina- 
tion of  the  plays,  to  determine  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  his  dramatic 
works.  The  result  is  a  new  and  most 
interesting  picture  of  this  the  principal 
dramatic  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

"A  very  thorough  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  drama,  and  fills  a  gap  that  needed  fill- 
ing."— Sir  Sidney  Lee. 

"A  delight  to  the  eye  and  hand  of  any  book- 
lover." — Prof.  A.  L.  Bouton. 

"A  model  in  method,  showing  evidence  of 
careful  scholarship  on  every  page.  A  final 
study  of  its  subject." — Prof.   F.   H.   Stoddard. 

"Gives  the  fullest  and  most  careful  account 
of  Shirley's  life  now  in  existence."— Prof.  R. 
S.   Forsythe. 


Cloth,     xvi+472  pages.     Choicely  illus- 
trated.     Price,  $5.00. 
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(Continued  from  page  253) 
not  merely  a  bag  of  worn  tricks  but  a 
medium  both  fluid  and  controllable  for 
the  hand  of  the  story-teller  who  is  not 
content  with  having  been  born. 

"Grey  Fish"  is  romantic  war-stuff — 
not  a  highly  popular  commodity  just  now, 
by  all  accounts.  We  shall  get  back  to  it 
when  we  have  been  permitted  to  get 
away  from  it.  Meanwhile  we  don't  mind 
it  so  much  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  ro- 
mance is  clearly  the  main  thing.  The 
war  is  frankly  a  convenience  for  the 
author  in  spinning  his  series  of  yarns 
about  the  exploits  of  Donald  Bruce  and 
the  Little  Bird  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  grey 
fish  are  German  submarines.  Bruce  is 
an  English  commercial  agent  at  Bar- 
celona with  a  remarkable  interest  in 
German  plots.  El  Pajarillo,  "Little 
Bird,"  is  a  husky  ex-smuggler  of  un- 
neutral feeling  who  is  happy  to  serve 
Donald  Bruce  and  the  allied  cause  by  the 
hunting  and  harrying  of  the  "grey  fish." 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific 

The  Pacific:  Its  Past  and  Future,  and  the 
Policy  of  the  Great  Powers  from  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Guy  H.  Schole- 
field.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

MR.  SCHOLEFIELD'S  volame  covers 
much  of  the  same  ground,  though 
more  carefully,  that  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fletcher  in  his  volume,  reviewed 
some  weeks  ago,  entitled  "The  Problem 
of  the  Pacific."  Despite  its  general  title, 
only  the  history  of  the  annexation  by 
the  Powers  of  the  smaller  South  Pacific 
Islands  is  given  any  serious  discussion. 
New  Zealand  and  its  dependencies  re- 
ceive only  six  pages,  and  Australia  only 
incidental  consideration. 

The  origins  of  the  British  policy  in  the 
Pacific  are  found  in  the  pioneering  dis- 
coveries of  Captain  Cook  and  the  scien- 
tific rivalries  of  the  French  and  British 
navigators.  Colonial  annexations,  when 
they  began,  had  for  their  purpose  the 
providing  of  places  to  which  criminals 
might  be  deported.  In  fact,  says  Mr. 
Scholefield,  New  South  Wales,  annexed 
in  1788,  was  the  only  Pacific  colony  will- 
ingly and  of  set  purpose  founded  by 
Great  Britain,  and  this  without  any  po- 
litical arriere-pensee.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  last  two  Georges  and  William  IV, 
offers  of  sovereignty  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  native  chiefs  all  over  the 
Pacific  were  repeatedly  declined.  But 
meanwhile  British  emigrations  to,  and 
missionary  enterprise  in,  these  islands 
continued;  the  British  navy  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  for  protection;  and 
thus  the  hand  of  the  British  Government 
was  forced  and  British  sovereignty  re- 
luctantly extended  over  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  These  imperial  interests, 
thus  fixed,  drew  in  as  dependencies  many 


of  the  other  islands.  But,  as  late  as  th 
eighteen-eighties,  the  home  Governmen 
looked  with  complaisance  upon  the  rais 
ing  of  the  German  flag  over  the  Mari 
anne,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  islands,  th 
Bismarck  archipelago,  and  even  upon  th 
large  island  of  New  Guinea  lying  jus 
off  the  northern  coast  of  Australia.  In 
deed,  if  we  may  accept  the  judgment  o 
the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  th 
British  Government  has  never  pursued  , 
sufficiently  energetic  policy  with  regan 
to  her  South  Pacific  possessions.  In  101i 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Govern 
ment  created  a  Commission  to  conside 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  to  formulat 
an  after-war  policy.  In  its  report,  mad 
two  years  later,  it  was  urged  that  th 
British  Empire  in  the  Pacific  lacked  uni 
formity  in  the  organs  of  government 
and  that  it  was  imperative  that  som 
policy  should  be  adopted  that  would  teni 
to  weld  together  its  various  holdings 
"It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged,"  th 
Commission  said,  "that  it  has  already  be 
come  a  pressing  necessity  to  concentrate 
in  some  new  form  of  government  th 
authority  of  the  Crown  now  scatter© 
among  so  many  administrations."  Sorm 
federal  type  of  union  was  the  solutioi 
tentatively  offered  by  the  Commission. 

Drama 

Margaret   Anglin  in  the 

"Woman  of  Bronze" 

Thomas  Dixon's  Lincoln 

Play,    "A  Man  of  the 

People" 

THE  "Woman  of  Bronze,"  Margate 
Anglin's  new  vehicle  at  the  nev 
Frazee  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  three  o 
four  best  plays  in  New  York  in  the  com 
bined  excellence  of  acting,  setting,  am 
dramaturgy.  French  art  does  not  appea 
at  its  best  in  M.  Kistemaecker  nor  ii 
American  adaptations,  but  M.  Kiste 
maecker  and  American  adaptation  an 
both  seen  at  their  best  in  the  dram: 
which  Mr.  Paul  Kester  has  prepared  foi 
Miss  Anglin.  The  play  in  its  design  ant 
much  of  its  fabric  is  ordinary;  it  is  th( 
story  of  a  feeble  husband's  cheap  en 
tanglement  with  a  base  woman,  of  ai 
artist  who  forsakes  the  woman  in  whorr 
his  ideals  no  less  than  his  desires  hav< 
found  a  wife  for  a  creature  in  whom  hi; 
art  and  his  manhood  go  down  in  commor 
shipwreck.  Much  of  the  play  follows  the 
predestined  line  of  emotional  melodrama 
though  the  line  shows  sometimes  a  Pari- 
sian edge,  but  the  third  act,  in  which  most 
plays  of  the  kind  succumb  to  banality 
rises  in  two  major  points  into  affinitj 
with  the  higher  drama.  The  husbam 
creeps  back  to  the  wife's  feet,  and  tin 
wife  and  the  play  are  both  brave  enougl 
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to  withhold  from  the  audience  the  longed- 
for  sugar-plum  of  reconciliation.  The 
second  merit  is  closely  linked  to  the  first. 
In  the  wife's  look  of  humane  but  unfal- 
tering refusal,  the  cowering  husband 
finds  the  expression  he  had  sought  in 
vain  for  the  face  of  the  statue  in  which 
his  fortunes  as  an  artist  are  bound  up. 
This  discovery  of  treasure  in  doom,  this 
Nemesis  for  the  man  turning  into  in- 
spiration and  deliverance  for  the  artist, 
is  probably  only  a  romantic  invention, 
but  as  romantic  invention  its  beauty  and 
vigor  are  superlative. 

Miss  Anglin's  portrayal  of  Vivian 
Hunt  was  distinguished.  In  Vivian 
there  are  three  main  things,  the  finesse, 
the  nerves,  and  the  heart.  The  prob- 
lems for  the  actress  are  two :  to  show  the 
nerves  through  the  finesse — a  point  in 
which  Miss  Anglin's  success  is  conspicu- 
ous, and  to  show  the  heart  beneath  and 
through  the  nerves,  a  point  in  which  her 
success  rises  to  mastery.  Vivian  Hunt, 
who  has  the  worldly  tact  of  an  ambas- 
sadress, who  is  histrionic  even  as  Vivian 
Hunt  before  Margaret  Anglin  takes  a 
hand  with  her,  is  made  with  rare  skill 
to  render  up  the  woman  who  lurks  be- 
neath her  tensions  and  diplomacies.  Miss 
Anglin  is  sophisticated  enough  to  be  able 
to  reach  and  draw  forth  that  final  sim- 
plicity which  loves  and  suffers  like  a 
child  in  the  network  of  manners  and 
sophistications.  Miss  Anglin  gave  us 
that  rare  joy — the  joy  of  really  suffering 
in  the  theatre.  The  support  was  effec- 
tive. Mr.  John  Halliday  as  Leonard 
Hunt  was  able  to  spread  a  varnish  of 
manliness  over  a  character  whose  core 
was  ignominy,  and  Mr.  Langdon  Bruce 
contrived  to  make  odiousness  here  and 
there  delectable  in  Reginald  Morton. 

Is  Lincoln  among  the  most  fixed  or  the 
most  variable  of  types?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  imagine  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Lincolns;  it  would  be  interesting  in 
particular  to  dramatize  a  meeting  be- 
tween Mr.  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Dixon's  "A  Man  of  the 
People"  (published  by  Appleton,  acted  at 
the  Bijou).  It  is  safe  to  presume  that 
Mr.  Dixon's  Lincoln  would  find  some- 
thing set  and  stilted  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's, 
and  that  Mr.  Drinkwater's  Lincoln  would 
find  something  aqueous,  not  to  say  gush- 
ing, in  Mr.  Dixon's.  Mr.  Dixon's  view  of 
mankind  confuses  the  human  with  the 
humid.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  not 
averse  to  reasonable  and  seasonable  emo- 
tion may  be  pardoned  for  a  little  dis- 
comfiture in  the  face  of  a  Lincoln  who 
breathes  deeply,  struggles  with  his  emo- 
tions, and  "goes  on  wistfully,"  who 
exclaims,  "Oh,  my  God,  why  don't  it 
come!"  and  who,  when  it  has  come,  dis- 
solves in  this  apostrophe,  "Oh  my  soul, 
lift  up  thy  head!"  Notwithstanding 
these  leakages,  Mr.  Dixon's  Lincoln, 
however  boyish  (or  girlish,  if  you  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  256) 
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EFFECTIVE 
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By  Edward  Hall  Gardner  $2.84 

Covering  the  complete  range  of 
business  correspondence  —  orders, 
acknowledgments,  sales,  credits  and 
collections.  Gives  a  definitely  stated, 
systematic  method  of  building  up  busi- 
ness letters  on  a  logical  basis  of  the 
business  facts  in  any  situation.  Pre- 
sents the  principles  which  many  of 
the  larger  concerns  have  found  it 
wise  to  follow. 

MODERN 
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who  believe  that  the  sales  problem 
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The  results  in  book  form  of .  long 
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fast  methods  of  modern  merchandis- 
ing. 
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A  practical  manual  for  the  use  of 
salesmen  who  wish  to  advance  them- 
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those  who  are  contemplating  enter- 
ing the  selling  field. 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH 
HUMAN  NATURE 
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By  Sherwln  Cody  $1.74 

Direction,  Suggestion,  Study  and 
example,  based  on  the  real  psychology 
of  Business  effort.  Considers  with 
care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
your  own  valuation  of  yourself,  the 
mind  and  how  it  works,  the  principles 
of  appeal,  etc. 
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fer)    beside    Mr.    Drinkwater's,    is    not 
uninteresting.     It   is  hard   to   draw  an 
uninteresting  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Dixon's 
own  specialty  is  hardly  dulness. 

Mr.  Dixon's  story  is  political — even 
more  political  than  Mr.  Drinkwater's — 
and  his  temper,  as  has  been  indicated,  is 
sentimental.  Now  sentimentality  and 
politics  are  by  no  means  incompatible; 
indeed  their  amity  in  the  America  of 
the  moment  is  a  nuisance;  but  there  is 
a  technique  of  politics,  a  technique  of 
conventions,  consultations,  manifestoes, 
which  is  unwieldy  or  unpliable  to  senti- 
mentality. Mr.  Dixon's  play  lies  mostly 
in  this  technique,  and  while  its  matter  is 
not  strictly  arid,  not  really  difficult,  it  is 
yet  a  little  too  robust  for  the  soft,  re- 
laxed, emasculated  mood  to  which  Mr. 
Dixon's  sentimentality  has  reduced  us. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
visits  the  White  House  on  August  23, 
1864,  to  obtain  Abraham  Lincoln's  with- 
drawal from  the  post  of  presidential 
nominee.  There  are  two  wings  in  the 
Republican  party;  there  are  two  wings  in 
the  Democratic  party;  there  is  the  rent 
between  North  and  South.  The  play 
deals  with  Lincoln's  strategic  use  of 
these  complications  and  divisions  to  com- 
mit the  North  to  union  and  to  preserve 
the  nomination  for  himself.  M*\  Dixon 
himself  clearly  feels  that  all  this  is  haz- 
ardously technical;  to  enliven  his  play, 
he  sends  a  young  American  officer  as  a 
spy  to  Richmond  to  interview  Jefferson 
Davis.  This  sounds  promising,  but  the 
unromantic  purport  of  this  romantic  en- 
terprise is  merely  to  persuade  Jefferson 
Davis  to  grant  an  interview  to  two  other 
persons,  who  aim  to  extract  from  him 
nothing  more  theatrical  than  a  declara- 
tion of  policy.  Mr.  Dixon  again  feels  his 
public  slipping  from  him;  so  he  des- 
patches the  young  officer  to  Atlanta  on 
a  second  errand  very  loosely  related  to 
the  first,  and  too  diminutive  and  too 
sketchy  in  the  presentation  to  serve  any 
other  end  than  a  pretext  for  a  breathless 
terminal  scene  in  the  White  House  in 
which  the  clicks  of  the  telegraph  repeat 
themselves  in  the  vibrations  of  expectant 
hearts.  The  play  appeals  to  popular  in- 
stincts with  obvious  though  varying 
address,  and  in  combination  with  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  really  notable  achievement 
enables  the  world  to  compare  the  revised 
Southern  estimate  with  the  revised  Eng- 
lish estimate  of  a  personality  victorious 
enough  to  impose  revision  on  the  world. 
The  performance  at  the  Bijou  was 
dreary.  Half  the  third  act  is  cut  out. 
Mr.  Howard  Hall's  Lincoln,  while  pos- 
sibly more  accordant  with  the  facts  in 
some  points  than  the  consular  Lincoln 
of  Mr.  Frank  McGlynn,  showed  us  a 
lugubrious  and  dilapidated  being  whom 
one  liked  with  condescension  and  re- 
spected with  difficulty. 

O.  W.  Firkins 


Music 

MusiciansWe  Shall  See 
Soon  in  New  York 

TO  remind  us  just  once  more  of  the 
old  saying  about  art  and  frontiers, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  direc- 
torate, as  you  perhaps  have  heard,  has 
proposed  an  exchange  of  houses,  com- 
panies, and  managers,  to  the  Covent 
Garden  syndicate.  The  idea,  in  theory, 
seems  to  commend  itself  to  the  Covent 
Garden  manager,  though  it  may  not, 
until  his  forces  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  engagement  of  new  singers, 
help  his  fame. 

But  even  if  Sir  Thomas  should  de- 
cide not  to  tempt  fate  too  soon,  we  shall 
have  visits  from  some  very  brilliant  for- 
eigners of  note  next  season;  musicians 
who  in  Europe  have  won  fame.  We  have 
seen  many  fine  musicians  in  New  York 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  there  are 
still  a  few  who  have  not  crossed  the  seas. 
We  may  look  forward  to  the  visit  of 
three  shining  lights  of  art,  in  any  case, 
of  whom  the  first  and  not  the  least  will 
be  the  Amsterdam  director,  William 
Mengelberg.  The  immediate  reason  for 
his  journey  to  New  York  is  his  engage- 
ment, as  an  associate  "guest"  conductor, 
by  the  National  Symphony  Society. 
Should  he  repeat  the  countless  triumphs 
he  has  had,  in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  it  is  quite  possible  he 
will  stay  in  America  much  longer  than 
he  meant  to,  at  the  outset.  Or,  if  his 
European  work  should  call  him  back  to 
Amsterdam,  he  may  consider  a  good  offer 
to  renew  his  present  contract.  Or  he 
may  even  be  quite  willing  to  leave  Am- 
sterdam for  an  indefinite  time,  to  under- 
take alone  the  direction  of  an  orchestra 
in  some  American  city,  as  Nikisch,  Tos- 
canini,  and  some  others  of  his  own  rank 
did  before  him. 

William  Mengelberg  owes  his  wide 
reputation  over  here  to  his  activities,  not 
in  the  opera  house,  but  in  the  concert 
field.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  swears 
by  Gustave  Mahler.  He  has  a  deep,  sin- 
cere, but  frenzied  admiration  for  the 
dead  Viennese  master.  If  he  should  ever 
get  the  chance,  while  in  America,  he  may 
endeavor  to  convert  us  to  his  faith.  He 
will  find  it  pretty  hard,  I  think,  to  reach 
his  end.  For,  while  New  Yorkers  all  re- 
spected Gustave  Mahler  as  an  exceptional 
conductor,  they  have  never  cared  to  set 
him  on  a  pedestal,  like  William  Mengel- 
berg, as  an  inspired  composer. 

The  second  of  our  three  distinguished 
visitors  will  be  a  Londoner,  the  com- 
poser Cyril  Scott.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  delightful  and  already  much- 
liked  works,  which  range  from  charming 
songs  to  sonatas  and  to  tone-poems. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  long 
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WIGGLING  and  wobbling,  the 
charge  so  gleefully  exploited  by 
the  Democrats  against  Mr.  Harding, 
is  proving  to  be  a  boomerang. 
Governor  Cox  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
assert  that  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  bayoneting  labor.  Yet  his  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  Ohio,  E. 
H.  Moore,  was  only  too  ready  to  place 
upon  the  Republicans  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  Wall  Street 
bomb  explosion,  and  he  added : 

I  hope  that  the  Republican  leaders  will  take 
a  lesson  from  the  dastardly  act  in  New  York 
to  cease  appealing  to  every  radical  element 
of  discontent  in  the  country  in  their  frantic 
attempt  to  -secure  the  election  of  Senator  Hard- 
ing by  any  means,  no  matter  how  vicious. 

Now  comes  Governor  Cox  with  the 
happy  thought  that  the  "Senatorial 
oligarchy"  is  endeavoring  to  control 
the  press  and  to  suppress  the  news 
about  his  candidacy.  In  a  word*  the 
Republicans,  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
bayonet  labor  (admittedly  the  group 
in  which  the  radical  element  is  mainly 
found),  are  now  working  hand-in- 
glove  with  these  same  radicals. 


r  OGIC,  the  best  corrective  for  wig- 
■"-J  gling  and  wobbling,  has  not  been 
much  to  the  fore  since  discussion  of 
the  League  first  began.  One  reason 
for  its  retirement  is  the  fact  that  re- 
constructive ideas  were  suddenly  set 
loose  which  were  too  big  for  most 
people's  brains.  As  a  result,  support 
of  the  League,  or  opposition  to  it, 
became  in  many  instances  entirely 
partisan ;  and  in  such  an  atmosphere 
logic  does  not  thrive.  The  President 
himself  did  not  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions in  presenting  the  new  idea; 
there  was  glowing  eloquence  but  not 
at  all  that  simple  setting  forth  of 
facts  and  purposes  which  is  best  suited 
to  an  American  referendum.  The 
referendum  was  to  be  solemnized  by 
the  election  campaign,  but  we  find  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Wilson's  policies, 
after  his  speech  of  acceptance,  talk- 
ing parrot-fashion  about  the  League 
and  putting  his  real  zest  into  bitter 
remarks  concerning  the  unsportsman- 
like and  even  wicked  conduct  of  his 
opponents.  Taste  and  logic,  it  may 
be  noted,  are  usually  good  bedfellows, 
and  by  offending  both,  Governor  Cox 
is  also  offending  many  who  looked  to 
him  hopefully  when  he  accepted  the 
nomination. 

"TfTHY,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
"^  Times,  "does  ex-Justice  Hughes 
follow  the  deplorable  example  long 
ago  set  by  the  opponents  of  the 
League  in  his  party  in  putting  Article 
X  in  the  very  forefront  of  discussion, 
as  if  that  were  the  whole  League,  as 
if  by  joining  the  League  we  should 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  send  our 
soldiers  to  war  without  antecedent 
recourse  to  any  other  means  of  pre- 
venting war?" 

1.  The  man  who  set  the  "deplor- 
able example"  of  putting  Article  X  in 
the  very  forefront  of  discussion,  and 


whose  uncompromising  attitude  was 
avowedly  due  to  his  regarding  it  as 
so  nearly  "the  whole  League"  that  the 
rest  would  not  be  worth  saving  with- 
out it,  was  not  a  member  of  Justice 
Hughes's  party  at  all,  but  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  speech  to 
which  the  Times  refers,  did  not  speak 
as  though  Article  X  were  the  whole 
League,  nor  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Covenant  contains  provisions  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  war.  Speaking  of 
the  "proper  objects  of  an  association 
or  league  of  independent  nations  to 
promote  peace,"  he  said : 

_  There  should  be  the  machinery  of  concilia- 
tion to  deal  with  questions  which  are  the 
proper  subject  of  consideration  and  are  not 
justiciable;  investigation  and  recommendation, 
the  securing  of  opportunity  for  "cooling  off" 
and  for  the  influence  of  friendly  advice  and 
sound  reason. 

The  proposed  covenant  contains  valuable 
provisions  to  this  end.  .  .  .  And  under  a 
Republican  Administration  we  shall  be  able  to 
retain  all  that  is  good  in  the  proposed  covenant 
while  we  shall  adequately  protect  ourselves 
from  what  is  ill-advised  and  dangerous,  and 
in  a  sensible  manner  we  shall  do  our  full 
share  in  securing,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
international  justice  and  abiding  peace. 

CPEAKING  of  the  Wall  Street  ex- 
^  plosion,  the  New  York  Times  says : 

As  a  deliberate  attempt  at  massacre,  as  a 
sudden  flash  of  flame  from  the  pit,  it  shows 
us  what  mad  passions  are  ready  to  be  stirred 
by  the  wild  and  whirling  words  of  editors  and 

politicians. 

The  Times  is  right.  And  accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Cox  began  stirring  up  the 
country  over  an  imaginary  plot  of 
financial  interests  to  buy  the  Presi- 
dency and  put  "bayonets  at  the  fac- 
tory door,"  The  Weekly  Review 
promptly  branded  his  wild  words 
with  this  condemnation : 

At  any  time,  the  spreading  of  such  an  as- 
sertion, calculated  as  it  is  to  excite  the  worst 
passions  of  the  ignorant,  could  be  justified 
only  by  the  most  absolute  knowledge  of  its 
truth.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  potentiality 
of  every  evil  that  lurks  in  the  incitement  of 
class  hatred  is  magnified  a  hundredfold,  such 
a  course  is  reckless  to  the  verge  of  criminality. 
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OBJECTING  to  the  proposed  tax- 
^  exemption  on  new  dwellings,  the 
Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  says: 

Rents  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  in  spite  of  any  legislation 
which  can  be  enacted. 

Quite  so.  But  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion, unlike  a  legislative  fiat  restrict- 
ing rents,  would  relieve  the  renting 
situation  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
houses. 

W/E  invite  the  attention  of  our 
**  readers  to  the  article  on  "Child 
Labor  and  the  Constitution"  which 
has  been  contributed  to  this  number 
of  The  Weekly  Review  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond G.  Fuller,  Director  of  the  Pub- 
licity Department  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  It  deals  with 
two  quite  distinct  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  subject  of  child  labor,  like 
so  many  others,  brings  to  a  sharp  issue 
the  question  of  the  division  of  func- 
tions between  States  and  nation ;  and 
on  this  head  Mr.  Fuller  justly  declares 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
exercise  control  in  the  matter  of  child 
labor  it  should  be  expressly  given 
the  power  to  do  so  by  Constitutional 
amendment  instead  of  undertaking  to 
do  so  by  indirection.  But  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  confer  that  power — 
as  our  contributor  urges — is  a  very 
different  question.  The  prohibition 
amendment  has,  indeed,  gone  far  to- 
ward wiping  out  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  in  our  States;  yet 
the  substance  of  it  may  remain  for  a 
long  time,  and  even  a  revival  of  the 
principle  is  not  out  of  the  question. 
A  visualization,  in  detail,  of  the  work- 
ings of  a  Federal  child-labor  law  of 
the  type  indicated  in  Mr.  Fuller's 
article  would  be  calculated  to  stagger 
many  a  man  who  slid  smoothly 
enough  into  the  prohibition  project. 

/^VVER  and  above  this  question, 
^  though  not  unconnected  with  it, 
is  the  question  of  the  aims  of  child- 
labor  legislation,  and  the  principle  or 
principles  underlying  it.  It  is  to  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  that  our  con- 
tributor's article  is  chiefly  devoted. 
Without  entering  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  programme  pre- 
sented, it  is  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  that  is  of  funda- 
mental   importance,    but    which    is 


seldom  clearly  recognized.  There  has 
not  been,  for  twenty  years  and  more, 
any  important  difference  of  opinion 
among  enlightened  persons  as  to  the 
need  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  evils 
of  child  labor,  as  that  term  was  gen- 
erally understood  in  the  past.  But 
that  need  was  recognized  by  most  peo- 
ple not  as  a  corollary  of  any  dogma  of 
equal  opportunity,  but  rather  as  a 
thing  dictated  by  the  instinct  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  right  feeling. 
Such  is  not  the  attitude,  however,  of 
the  vanguard  of  the  child-labor  re- 
formers of  to-day,  for  whom  our 
contributor  speaks.  That  the  Govern- 
ment should  guarantee  to  young  peo- 
ple up  to  the  age  of  eighteen — young 
men  and  women,  as  our  fathers, 
not  to  speak  of  our  grandfathers, 
would  have  regarded  them — time  for 
pleasure  and  for  intellectual  advance- 
ment is  urged  not  simply  as  a  thing 
that  is  desirable  but  as  an  inevitable 
conclusion  from  the  dogma  of  equal 
opportunity. 

But  manifestly  that  dogma,  if  ac- 
cepted, carries  vastly  farther.  Not 
only  is  eighteen  an  age  beyond  which 
opportunities  continue  to  unfold  to 
youths  free  from  the  need  of  earning 
a  living,  but  time  is  by  no  means 
all  that  is  required  to  place  these  op- 
portunities within  their  grasp.  The 
abolition  of  inheritance  and  bequ'est 
would  be  manifestly  necessary  for  the 
wiping  out  of  these  differences  of 
opportunity;  but  even  that  would  by 
no  means  be  sufficient,  for  the  living 
parent  who  is  wealthy — or,  for  that 
matter,  who  is  wise — is  in  a  position 
to  give  his  children  immeasurable 
advantages  from  which  children  less 
favored  are  debarred.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  go  the  length  indicated — 
and  but  faintly  indicated — by  these 
considerations,  we  must  judge  the 
question  of  child  labor  by  concrete 
practical  standards  and  not  in  the 
light  of  the  dogma  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  subject  is  so  large 
and  so  important  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  feel  prompted  to  throw  light 
upon  it  in  any  aspect. 

TN  Italy  the  era  of  "glorious  egoism" 
-*•  is  giving  way  to  one  of  commun- 
istic love  and  brotherhood.  The  revo- 
lution is  developing  peacefully,  thanks 


to  Signor  Giolitti's  abstention  from 
interference  until  the  seizure  of  all 
the  metal  works  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  And  now,  with  the  workmen 
in  control  of  the  plants,  and  the  own- 
ers held  at  bay  by  the  threat  of  de- 
struction to  their  property  if  they 
should  prove  unwilling  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  insurgents,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  issued  a  decree  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  with 
equal  representation  of  the  parties  in- 
terested, which  must  frame  proposals 
for  a  radical  revision  of  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital.  But  how 
will  that  equality  of  representation 
guarantee  an  equitable  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  long  as  the  workers,  in 
control  of  the  factories,  hold  a  pledge 
more  precious  to  them  than  any 
agreement  to  which  their  leaders  may 
append  their  names?  Giolitti's  ab- 
stention from  interference  was  a 
breach  of  neutrality  in  favor  of  in- 
surgent labor,  affording  it  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  it  can  prescribe 
to  the  employers  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. 

DY  allowing  the  workers  to  hold 
JJ  that  pledge  unchallenged  Giolitti 
not  only  condones  their  extortionist 
policy,  but  tempts  them  to  defy  their 
own  leaders,  should  they  obtain  less 
than  the  victory  thus  easily  gained 
gives  them  the  right  to  expect.  The 
concessions  won  thus  far  will  prove  a 
test  of  the  workers'  discipline  and 
obedience  to  their  chosen  spokesmen. 
An  increase  in  wages  of  four  lire 
daily  and  a  week's  yearly  vacation  are 
a  meagre  morsel  for  an  appetite 
whetted  by  the  display  of  abundance 
within  easy  grasp.  Only  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Tantalus  could  endure  that 
disappointment  without  demur.  Nor 
is  it  believable  that  Signor  Giolitti's 
persuasive  force  is  such  as  to  talk  this 
ridiculous  mouse  into  a  prodigy  whose 
creation  required  the  convulsive 
spasms  of  the  mountains. 

\  MAN  of  style,  both  in  life  and 
-'-*-  letters,  is  lost  to  the  Republic 
and  the  public  life  of  France  by  the' 
untimely  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency by  M.  Paul  Deschanel.  An  un- 
erring sense  for  the  one  right  phrase 
and  the  one  right  act  gave  him  that 
mastery  of  language  and  that  per- 
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feet  ease  of  manners  which  made  him 
a  leader  in  parliamentary  debate  and 
an  ideal  President  first  of  the  Cham- 
ber, then,  for  a  period  all  too  short, 
of  the  Republic. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  have  forced 
the  honor  of  the  succession  upon 
M.  Millerand,  who  preferred  the 
substance  to  the  outward  show  of 
power.  Those  so-called  friends  who 
seemed  so  anxious  for  him  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Deschanel  were  obviously 
bent  on  shelving  a  Premier  of  whose 
policy  they  had  never  fully  ap- 
proved. M.  Poincare  is  the  leader 
of  that  group  of  politicians  who  are 
opposed  to  any  reconsideration  of  the 
treaty  terms  of  Versailles,  and  al- 
though M.  Millerand,  at  both  San 
Remo  and  Spa,  made  a  show  of  stub- 
born opposition  against  the  compro- 
mising policy  of  his  British  and  Ital- 
ian colleagues,  it  was  felt  among  his 
"friends"  in  Paris  that  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  parleys  with  the 
Germans  was  in  itself  a  concession  of 
the  need  for  treaty  revision. 

M.  Millerand,  says  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  has  received  assur- 
ances from  numerous  groups  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate 
that,  if  a  revision  of  the  French  Con- 
stitution is  necessary  to  give  to  the 
President  a  wider  range  of  authority 
in  public  affairs,  this  will  be  made, 
"and  former  President  Poincare  and 
former  Premier  Briand,"  the  dispatch 
adds,  "have  asserted  in  their  writings 
that  this  authority  should  be  accorded 
the  President."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
M.  Poincare,  while  admitting  that  the 
Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
only  the  moral  authority  which  his 
experience,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
and  his  past  services  may  have  given 
him,  has  confessed  himself  opposed 
to  any  change  of  the  President's 
status  under  the  unsettled  conditions 
now  prevailing  in  Europe.  Quieta 
non  movere  was  his  warning,  and 
M.  Millerand  will  probably  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of 
authority  which  is  the  hard-earned 
gain  of  his  own  career. 

TVTO  doubt  the  Soviet  Bureau  and  the 

chorus  of  Soviet  claquers  in  the 

United  States  thought  that  they  had 

scored  a  novel  and  an  ingenious  point 


when  they  characterized  the  rout  of 
the  Red  armies  before  Warsaw  as  a 
"strategic  retreat."  The  leaving  of 
upward  of  100,000  prisoners  and  con- 
siderable stores  of  war  material  in 
the  hands  of  the  Poles  and  of  some 
45,000  interned  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  was  of  course 
regarded  as  an  effective  part  of  the 
strategy.  But  it  was  costly,  and  to  a 
degree  that  prompts  the  unillumined 
to  scoff  and  jeer  at  the  explanation. 
An  explanation  may  lack  something 
of  the  power  to  convince  and  still  be 
plausible ;  it  may  even  lack  plausibil- 
ity and  still  show  artistry;  but  if  it 
lacks  everything  but  the  power  to 
draw  the  jeers  of  the  multitude  it  is 
a  failure.  This  Bolshevist  explana- 
tion, all  things  considered,  must  be 
voted  a  poor  thing.  It  is  not  new,  it  is 
not  ingenious,  and  its  craftsmanship 
is  execrable.  The  Germans,  a  few 
years  ago,  did  the  thing  much  better. 
"Having  inflicted  enormous  losses  on 
the  enemy,"  ran  the  usual  form,  "we 
withdrew  to  strongly  prepared  posi- 
tions." Here  is  the  evidence  of  the 
trained  hand.  True,  they  had  no  sin- 
gle disaster  comparable  to  this  one  to 
be  explained  away ;  yet  we  can  not  but 
feel  that  had  such  a  one  visited  them 
they  would  have  ponderously  risen  to 
the  occasion.  But  there  is  an  even 
higher  model  to  follow  in  situations 
of  this  kind,  and  that  is  our  own  im- 
mortal Artemus  Ward.  "We  riz  to 
our  feet  again,"  he  wrote  of  a  famous 
encounter  with  a  Southern  belliger- 
ent, "&  by  a  sudden  and  adroit  move- 
ment I  placed  my  left  eye  agin  the 
Secesher's  fist."  There  can  be  no 
improvement  on  this.  A  grace  is 
snatched  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  All 
of  which  is  to  say  that  the  plentiful 
supply  of  Soviet  funds  in  this  coun- 
try, along  with  the  even  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  presumably  clever  Bol- 
shevist intelligentsia,  ought  to  enable 
the  Bureau  to  hire  some  one  who  can 
furnish  explanations  that  do  the 
cause  intellectual  and  artistic  honor. 

rpHERE  is  no  telling  what  troubles 
-*-  these  Italians  are  going  to  bring 
upon  themselves.  Not  content  with 
giving  to  a  radical  Premier  the  task 
of  composing  the  most  momentous 
differences  between  labor  and  capital, 


they  have  entrusted  the  portfolio  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  a  scholar 
and  writer  on  aesthetics,  Benedetto 
Croce.  By  all  accounts  Professor 
Croce  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
competent  manner,  quite  as  well,  in- 
deed, as  if  he  had  known  nothing 
about  the  matters  he  was  called  upon 
to  direct.  But  not  being  a  politician, 
he  was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  get 
in  wrong.  He  has  done  so.  When  it 
was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  devote 
some  two  million  lire  to  oratory  and 
fireworks  in  honor  of  the  author,  six 
hundred  years  dead,  of  that  Comedy 
which  generations  since  have  de- 
lighted to  call  Divine,  Minister  Croce 
— we  fear  it  was  Professor  Croce 
speaking — said  in  effect:  "No,  it's  a 
waste  of  money.  Let  every  Italian  who 
wishes  to  honor  Dante  possess  him- 
self of  a  copy  of  his  works  and  read 
it  and  reread  it."  No  wonder  popular 
indignation  runs  high;  we  expect 
shortly  to  hear  that  Minister  Croce 
has  been  invited  to  exchange  once 
more  his  portfolio  for  his  professor- 
ial chair,  from  which  such  utterances 
as  this  may  be  directed  harmlessly  at 
docile  pupils  and  not  at  a  general 
public  which  prefers  its  own  noisy 
way  of  doing  worship  to  the  illustri- 
ous dead. 

f"pHE  golden  age  ever  recedes  as  we 
■*■  pursue  it  down  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  history.  Some  recent  players 
of  variations  on  the  familiar  theme 
assume  that  the  only  period  of  per- 
fect content  which  man  enjoys  im- 
mediately precedes  his  birth,  and  it 
is  the  memory  of  this  balanced  and 
effortless  pre-natal  state,  and  not  at 
all  any  society  that  ever  existed  on 
earth,  that  keeps  alive  the  legend  of  a 
golden  age.  But  now  and  then  some- 
one comes  along  with  a  reminder  of 
the  good  old  times  that  carries  con- 
viction. There  was  a  time — let  us  not 
try  to  place  it  too  exactly — when  it 
was  possible  to  take  one's  girl  to  din- 
ner, to  a  theatre,  and  home  in  a 
barouche  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 
No  doubt  that  time  knew  many  crying 
evils,  but  one  such  compensating 
blessing  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
erasing  them  from  grateful  memory. 
For  once,  the  "good  old  times"  talk 
needs  but  little  discounting. 
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Delusion  and  Anarchy 

fTVHE  origin  of  the  explosion  in  Wall 
-*-  Street,  by  which  more  than  thirty 
persons  were  killed  and  hundreds 
were  injured,  is  still  involved  in 
doubt.  But  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  filled  with  the  desire  to  commit 
such  acts  of  terrorism,  and  are  de- 
terred only  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities,  it  required  no  one  par- 
ticular act  of  ruthless  slaughter  to 
inform  us. 

The  first  impulse  of  most  persons, 
when  stirred  to  active  thought  on  the 
subject,  is  to  cast  about  in  two  direc- 
tions for  the  means  of  possible  re- 
lief. However  wild  and  criminal, 
however  thoughtless  and  futile,  these 
barbarous  acts  of  terrorism  may  be, 
we  all  recognize  that  they  are  mani- 
festations of  discontent.  To  stop 
them,  say  some,  we  must  remove  the 
causes  of  discontent.  To  stop  them, 
say  others,  we  must  curb  the  propaga- 
tion of  discontent  by  agitators  for 
change.  But  in  neither  of  these  direc- 
tions is  there  to  be  found  any  real 
prospect  of  relief.  Nothing  that  we 
can  do  in  the  way  of  removing  the 
causes  of  discontent,  short  of  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  existing 
economic  and  social  order,  will  suffice 
to  lessen  the  appetite  for  revolution 
of  those  who  hold  the  existing  order 
to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  wicked, 
oppressive,  and  cruel.  We  ought  to 
remove  any  causes  of  discontent 
whose  removal  would  improve  social 
conditions  without  bringing  about 
evils  greater  than  those  they  remove ; 
but  we  ought  to  remove  them  because 
it  is  right,  and  not  because  it  will  stop 
outrage  and  murder,  for  it  will  not. 
As  for  curbing  agitation  by  legiti- 
mate methods  for  poltical  and  social 
change,  that  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  done.  It  ought  not  to  be  done 
because  such  agitation  is  a  fundamen- 
tal right  of  freemen;  it  can  not  be 
done,  because  any  attempt  to  do  it 
only  drives  the  agitation  into  more 
secret  and  therefore  more  dangerous 
channels. 

The  two  things  upon  which  we  are 
forced  to  rely  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  utmost  energy  and  the  most  un- 
sparing firmness  in  the  hunting  down 


and  punishment  of  actual  criminals; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  combat  the  poisonous  teach- 
ings of  revolutionaries  and  their  more 
dangerous  allies,  the  semi-revolution- 
aries. We  say  their  more  dangerous 
allies,  because  the  growth  of  the  an- 
archist spirit  in  this  country,  the  as- 
tonishing strides  which  it  has  made 
in  the  past  few  years,  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  but  for  the 
friendly  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
it  in  the  ever-widening  circles  of  that 
easy-going  radicalism  which  prides 
itself  on  being  intellectual,  but  whose 
real  distinction  is  that  it  does  not 
think  things  through.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  advocate  revolution;  but  it 
stimulates  revolution  far  more  effec- 
tively than  any  direct  advocacy  could 
do.  It  does  not  say,  "Blow  Up  Wall 
Street,"  but  it  says  things  about  the 
economic  order  of  which  Wall  Street  is 
the  focus  which  are  calculated  to  fire 
every  sane  or  insane  revolutionary 
with  the  feeling  that  nothing  would  be 
more  righteous  than  to  blow  up  Wall 
Street.  It  does  not  say  that  Chaos 
come  again  would  be  better  than  the 
existing  order,  but  it  strengthens 
every  fanatic  and  every  idiot  in  his 
belief  that  that  is  the  simple  truth. 
Of  such  fanatics  and  such  idiots  we 
have  among  us  tens  of  thousands ;  and 
not  one  among  them  but  is  impelled 
towards  such  acts  as  that  of  last 
Thursday  by  the  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement he  gets  from  those  sup- 
posedly high  quarters. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  activi- 
ties of  these  spreaders  of  delusion  de- 
serves perhaps  more  attention  than 
any  other.  Of  all  their  reckless  state- 
ments about  existing  facts  none  is 
more  reckless,  and 'we  are  sure  none 
is  half  so  potent  for  evil,  as  their  dis- 
semination of  an  utterly  false  and 
slanderous  view  of  the  character  of 
the  American  press.  One  is  amazed 
every  now  and  then  to  find  men  of 
sober  intelligence  and  of  mature  years 
ready  to  believe  tales  of  the  syste- 
matic mendacity  of  our  newspapers 
which  ought  not  to  find  credence  out- 
side of  a  madhouse.  Any  man  that 
knows  the  facts  of  newspaper  man- 
agement, any  man  who  has  served  his 
time  in  connection  with  any  reputable 
newspaper,   knows  that   the   legend 


that  the  owners  or  editors  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  of  standing  are  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  endeavor  to 
spread  lies,  or  to  suppress  or  pervert 
the  truth,  is  as  monstrous  a  myth  as 
the  legend  of  the  Passover  ritual  mur- 
der which,  in  generation  after  gen- 
eration, has  inflamed  thousands  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  massacre  men  and  women  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  And  indeed  the  two 
myths  have  a  common  genesis;  each 
of  them  owes  its  being  and  its  per- 
sistence to  a  readiness  to  believe  un- 
believable evil  of  fellow  creatures 
whom  a  moment's  decent  thought 
would  acquit  of  the  possibility  of  such 
evil.  The  poor,  unlettered  folk  of  Rus- 
sia, or  Poland,  or  Rumania  believe 
that  horror  of  the  ritual  murder  on 
what,  no  doubt,  in  their  ignorance 
they  regard  as  evidence.  And  it  is 
upon  just  such  shreds  and  fragments 
of  evidence  that  our  soft-minded  radi- 
cals build  up  their  monstrous  struc- 
ture of  slanderous  superstition  about 
the  American  press. 

That  this  is  the  most  potent  single 
element  in  the  promotion  of  that  de- 
luded state  of  mind  which  is  the  great 
breeder  of  anarchy,  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced.  For  it  removes 
from  minds  that  are  inclined  to  such 
delusion  the  one  great  protection 
against  it.  Once  convince  a  man  that 
everything  which  he  sees  and  does 
not  like  to  believe,  in  the  only  vehicles 
of  information  that  are  constantly 
open  to  him,  is  a  mass  of  lies,  and  he 
will  inevitably  be  strengthened  in  be- 
lieving more  and  more  firmly  the  one 
thing  that  he  does  want  to  believe. 
Even  the  lying  newspapers,  he  says 
to  himself,  are  compelled  to  print 
some  truth,  and  what  a  ghastly  truth 
it  is!  If  that  one-hundredth  of  the 
truth  which  they  print  is  so  bad,  how 
horrible  must  the  whole  truth  be! 
Upon  this  selective  nutrition  delusion 
grows  apace,  prejudice  and  passion 
and  hate  wax  more  and  more.  In  the 
general  accusations  against  the  faults 
and  wrongs  of  capitalism  there  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  But 
that  charge  which  does  more  than  all 
else  to  spread  the  spirit  of  criminal 
anarchism,  the  charge  that  the  news- 
papers are  a  hot-bed  of  lies,  is  sheer 
superstition. 
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Expecting  Miracles 
from  the   League 

T  LOYD  GEORGE'S  pledge  to  use  all 
-"-J  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  threatened 
by  labor  has  met  with  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval, if  we  may  trust  the  insur- 
gent weeklies.  Both  the  London  Na- 
tion and  the  New  Statesman  find  in 
the  question  matter  for  broad  gener- 
alization. They  both  agree  that  the 
Council  of  Action  is  the  most  auspi- 
cious omen  since  the  launching  of  high 
hopes  at  Versailles;  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  working  League  of  Nations 
English  labor  has  shown  the  way  to 
the  world's  peacemakers.  "British 
labor  has  forced  the  whole  world  to 
realize  the  sincere  and  profound  de- 
termination of  this  country  to  estab- 
lish and  to  maintain  peace  at  all 
costs,"  says  the  New  Statesman. 
Both  are  convinced  that  labor's  atti- 
tude represents  the  great  mass  of 
British  opinion,  which  has  had  little 
chance  to  register  itself  owing  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  refusal  to  call  a 
general  election. 

Such  strong  utterances  on  the  part 
of  organs  that  are  undoubtedly  work- 
ing hard  to  consummate  the  idea  of 
universal  peace  to  which  the  League 
is  devoted  make  one  wonder  just  how 
obedient  the  Council  of  the  League 
would  find  the  various  nations  to  its 
dictates.  If  the  League  had  been 
working,  it  would  have  had  to  check 
the  Bolshevik  attack  on  Poland.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  British  labor,  as 
well  as  the  followers  of  the  British 
insurgent  weeklies,  have  insinuated  a 
warm  regard  for  the  Bolshevik  ex- 
periment in  government ;  the  London 
Nation,  like  the  kindred  press  in  this 
country,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Bolsheviki  alone  have  told  the 
truth  about  what  has  been  happening 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Would  British 
labor  and  the  intellectual  radicals 
have  assented  to  a  military  expedi- 
tion, or  even  to  a  boycott  of  Russia? 

The  inference  is  not  in  any  way 
conclusive  against  the  practicability 
of  the  League,  for  at  the  present  time 
the  latter  is  confronted  by  certain 
almost  insoluble  problems.  But  it 
does  suggest  a  question  which  even 


those  who  most  prize  the  League 
should  not  evade;  namely,  how  can 
such  an  instrument  become  effec- 
tive so  long  as  there  is  little  agree- 
ment the  world  over  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government.  We 
all  want  peace,  yes,  but  not  all,  un- 
fortunately, desire  obstacles  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  proselyting  Bolsheviki, 
to  take  but  one  instance.  Thus  the 
New  Statesman,  following  the  Man- 
chester Guardian's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, attributes  Secretary  Col- 
by's attitude  towards  the  Russian 
regime  to  the  meddling  of  reactionary 
advisers. 

So  many  revolutionary  ideas  were 
set  loose  by  the  Great  War  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  years  before  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  as  well  as  powerful 
groups  within  individual  nations,  can 
hope  to  attain  to  anything  like  real 
sympathy,  harmony.  The  insistence 
with  which  President  Wilson  cam- 
paigned for  a  new  world  gave  hope  to 
radicals  who  later  became  his  bitterest 
opponents,  not  that  a  new  world  in 
the  sense  of  an  organization  erecting 
new  aspirations  on  the  foundation  of 
the  old  would  come  into  existence,  but 
that  there  would  be  an  entirely  new 
deal.  Strong  minorities  throughout 
the  world  interpreted  the  dispensing 
of  simple  justice,  which  was  Mr. 
Wilson's  hope  for  the  future,  as 
meaning  the  realization  of  their  own 
special  ambitions.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  various  fulfillments 
which  were  to  be  the  aftermath  of 
the  war.  Disillusion  was  sure  to 
come,  but  the  disillusion  has  not 
tamed  the  fighting  spirit  of  those  ex- 
periencing it.  They  mean  still  to  have 
their  say  in  the  approaching  read- 
justments. 

The  situation  is  such  that  the  cynic 
is  sure  to  argue  somewhat  as  follows : 
The  League  of  Nations  will  not  work 
until  an  approach  to  order  evolves 
from  the  present  chaos;  but  order 
will  never  be  restored  without  the 
ministrations  of  the  League.  A  saner 
view  would  suggest  that  miracles 
should  not  be  expected  from  the 
League,  especially  all  in  a  moment, 
and  that  the  problem  of  promoting 
international  amity  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  keeping  intact  the  foundations 
of  stable  order  at  home. 


Tax-Exemption  in  the 
Housing  Crisis 

TN  a  letter  which  appears  on  another 
*■  page,  Prof.  F.  R.  Fairchild  makes 
emphatic  protest  against  the  proposal 
to  exempt  from  taxation,  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years,  new  dwelling  houses 
built  for  people  of  moderate  means. 
This  proposal  was  strongly  advocated 
by  The  Weekly  Review  in  an  editorial 
which,  in  other  respects,  Prof.  Fair- 
child  highly  commends ;  and  indeed  it 
has  been  advocated  by  this  paper 
throughout  its  discussion  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  Professor  Fairchild's 
memory  is  quite  correct  as  to  our 
"previous  transgression,"  if  trans- 
gression it  be. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Fairchild 
in  recognizing  that  tax-exemptions 
should  not  be  made  except  for  the 
weightiest  of  reasons.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  avoid  resort  to  exemption  for 
minor  purposes,  and  quite  another  to 
be  afraid  to  institute  it  when  an  ob- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  served  by  it.  Take 
the  case  of  exemption  of  Government 
bonds,  for  example.  The  object  of 
this  is  simply  to  facilitate  in  some  de- 
gree the  sale  of  the  bonds — an  ob- 
ject which  could  be  equally  served  by 
making  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  somewhat  higher.  Far  differ- 
ent is  the  case  with  the  proposed  ex- 
emption of  new  housing  from  taxa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  acute  emer- 
gencies, one  of  the  most  difficult  situa- 
tions, imaginable  in  the  supply  of 
shelter,  the  very  first  requirement  of 
living,  confronts  the  community ;  and 
of  all  the  possible  means  of  ameliora- 
ting the  situation,  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  tax-exemption  presents  itself 
as  open  to  incomparably  less  objec- 
tion than  any  other  that  is  capable  of 
producing  a  marked  effect  within  a 
reasonably  near  future.  Shall  it  be 
rejected  simply  because  it  is  open  to 
certain  general  objections  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  taxation  ? 

As  for  the  objections  of  a  more 
specific  character  which  Professor 
Fairchild  brings  forward,  they  are 
not,  in  our  judgment,  well-founded. 
"Justice,"  he  says,  "is  hard  enough 
to  secure  at  the  best.     Particularly 
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at  the  present  time,  when  the  tax 
burden  has  become  extraordinarily 
heavy,  the  importance  of  just  distri- 
bution and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  are  greatly  increased."  But  in  this 
proposed  exemption  there  is  no  ele- 
ment of  favoritism  or  of  unjust  dis- 
tribution. It  is  designed  to  bring  into 
existence  houses  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  built ;  its  effect  would  be 
to  hold  out  to  enterprise  the  prospect 
not  of  an  abnormal  return  on  invest- 
ment, but  of  that  degree  of  assurance 
of  normal  return  the  absence  of 
which  is  made  absolutely  manifest  by 
the  persistent  refusal  of  capital  to  go 
into  the  undertaking  under  existing 
conditions.  No  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  is  offered  any  special 
privilege.  The  object  aimed  at  is  not 
the  enrichment  of  the  producer,  but 
the  relief  of  the  consumer.  Objectors 
to  it  are  face  to  face  with  this  plain 
dilemma :  If  houses  are  not  built  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  the  exemp- 
tion will  have  done  no  harm  worth 
speaking  of;  if  they  are,  they  will 
operate  powerfully  towards  the  relief 
of  the  renting  situation  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  possi- 
ble influence  for  good  of  the  proposed 
exemption,  no  such  analogy  as  that 
of  the  attempted  promotion  of  pri- 
vate forest-growing  can  be  regarded 
as  having  any  weighty  bearing  on  the 
question.  Here  we  have  a  simple 
question  of  commercial  arithmetic — 
very  different  from  the  factors  of 
habit,  etc.,  that  enter  into  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  forest-growing.  A 
ten  years'  exemption  from  taxation 
means  just  so  many  dollars  taken 
off  the  landlord's  expenses — virtually 
just  so  many  dollars  added  to  his  rent 
— for  ten  years.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  induce  building,  that 
is  true;  but  there  is  no  haze  or  un- 
certainty as  to  the  way  in  which 
builders  would  look  upon  it. 

There  is,  however,  we  confess,  one 
peculiar  danger  connected  with  the 
tax-exemption  proposal  which,  to  our 
mind,  is  real  and  serious.  Professor 
Fairchild  makes  no  reference  to  it, 
but  the  point  has  not  passed  unno- 
ticed. Both  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  single-tax  scheme  see  in  any 
move  to  exempt  buildings  from  taxa- 


tion something  like  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  Henry  George  programme. 
To  that  programme  we  are  heartily 
opposed ;  and  if,  like  the  plan  actively 
agitated  some  ten  years  ago  of  a 
gradual  extinction  of  the  tax  on 
buildings,  this  proposal  were  really 
intended  as  an  entering  wedge,  we 
should  regard  it  as  pernicious.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  a  bona  fide  emer- 
gency exemption,  honestly  designed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  supplying 
an  extraordinary  and  urgent  need, 
carries  with  it  sufficiently  grave  dan- 
ger of  being  perverted  to  a  wholly 
different  purpose  to  justify  its  rejec- 
tion on  that  ground. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  here  de- 
sirable as  to  the  difference  between 
the  working  of  a  special  exemption 
of  this  kind  and  the  working  of  the 
single-tax  principle.  A  superficial 
view  might  infer  that  if  a  special  ex- 
emption would  thus  stimulate  build- 
ing, the  entire  abolition  of  taxes  on 
improvements  and  the  taxing  of  the 
land  itself  to  its  full  rental  value — 
the  Henry  George  plan — would  stimu- 
late it  enormously  more.  But  this  is 
not  true.  The  stimulus  in  the  special 
exemption  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  owner  is  relieved  of  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  annual  expense 
during  a  stated  series  of  years,  but  is 
not  cut  off  from  that  prospect  of  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  to  which  he 
looks  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk 
of  loss  in  value  of  the  improvements 
through  the  changes  of  time — not 
merely  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  building  but  its  being  a  misfit  in 
future  circumstances  such  as  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  The  single  tax 
might  somewhat  reduce  rents — 
though  this  is  not  certain — but  it 
would  have  no  tendency  at  all  to  stim- 
ulate building  at  a  time  of  extraordi- 
narily heavy  costs  of  construction. 
The  predominant  cause  of  failure  to 
build  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long 
present-day  costs,  which  are  believed 
to  be  abnormal,  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail. The  object  of  the  exemption  is 
to  place  as  an  offset  against  those 
abnormal  costs  an  abnormal  tax-ex- 
emption. If  tax-exemption  were  the 
abnormal  thing,  it  would  have  no  ten- 
dency whatever  to  encourage  building 
at  abnormal  costs,  since  it  would  pre- 


sent no  offset  whatever  to  the  excess 
of  expense  which  those  costs  present. 
And,  while  the  "man  in  the  street" 
may  not  recognize  the  logic  of  the 
matter  explicitly,  we  believe  that  he 
will  intuitively  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bonus  to  encourage 
building  at  a  time  when  nobody  wants 
to  build  and  an  exemption  to  be  ap- 
plied at  a  time  when  building  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  any  other  business 
enterprise. 

Lithuania  and  Poland 

A  T  the  eleventh  hour  Lithuania's 
■**- imminent  entanglement  in  the 
war  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Po- 
land has  been  averted. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment Lithuania  was  guilty  of  a 
clear  breach  of  neutrality  which  made 
her  virtually  an  ally  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  The  Poles  complained  that 
Lithuania  had  agreed  to  let  the  Bol- 
shevist armies  operate  on  her  terri- 
tory against  Poland,  and  that  with 
her  own  forces  she  screened  the  es- 
cape of  10,000  Bolsheviki  through  the 
Suwalki  region,  where  Lithuanian 
troops  had  no  right  to  be.  The 
Lithuanians  denied  the  charge.  The 
area  was  held  by  the  Lithuanians 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  rightfully 
theirs.  Poland  controlled  it,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  advance, 
but  only  by  virtue  of  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement of  December,  1919,  pend- 
ing the  demarcation  of  a  definitive 
frontier.  The  Soviet  forces  drove  the 
Poles  out  of  this  area,  and  the  Lithu- 
anians then  occupied  what  they  con- 
considered  to  belong  to  them.  Even 
Marshal  Foch,  whose  partiality  for 
Poland  is  well  known,  admitted,  at  the 
time  when  the  provisional  demarca- 
tion line  was  fixed  upon,  that  it  was 
not  to  prejudice  Lithuanian  claims. 
But  the  Poles,  driven  out  by  the  Rus- 
sian Reds,  tried  to  reconquer  those 
parts  from  the  Lithuanians,  whom 
they  suspected  of  acting  as  outposts 
of  the  Soviet  armies. 

The  situation  of  the  moment  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  it  gave  some 
color,  no  doubt,  to  that  suspicion. 
Foch's  warning  that  the  provisional 
control  of  the  disputed  region  by  Po- 
land should  not  prejudice  Lithuanian 
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claims  was  no  admission,  let  alone  a 
recognition,  of  Lithuania's  right  to 
those  parts.  And  as  long  as  the 
definitive  frontier  line  had  not  yet 
been  delimited,  the  provisional  ar- 
rangement should  hold  good  which  as- 
signed that  area  to  Poland.  By  seiz- 
ing, unhindered  by  the  Red  armies 
and  without  a  protest  from  Moscow, 
what  the  Poles  evacuated  before  the 
Russian  onset,  the  Lithuanians  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity with  Moscow. 

But  though  appearances  were 
against  them,  the  Lithuanians  were 
probably  not  so  red  as  the  Poles  liked 
to  paint  them.  The  gist  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  are  just  as  averse  to  Bol- 
shevist as  to  Polish  control  of  their 
affairs,  and  if  they  held  the  territory 
they  claim  to  be  theirs,  they  did  so  as 
well  against  the  Reds  as  against  Rus- 
sia's enemies.  They  had  good  reason 
to  distrust  either  party.  Neither  the 
intrusion  of  Russian  Communism  nor 
the  reconstruction  of  the  historical 
Poland  is  a  prospect  that  a  Lithu- 
anian can  view  with  complacency  or 
even  with  indifference.  The  one  would 
subject  him  to  the  control  of  Mos- 
cow, the  other  to  that  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  end  of  their  new  Republic 
would  be  the  result  in  either  case. 

The  cultural  ties  which  bind  Lithu- 
ania to  both  Russia  and  Poland  make 
her  the  more  alert  in  the  vindication 
of  her  political  independence.  She  is 
conscious  of  the  frailty  of  her  new- 
won  freedom,  which  she  has  claimed 
chiefly  on  the  doubtful  strength  of  a 
Lithuanian  state  having  once  existed 
in  the  distant  past,  six  centuries  ago. 
A  culture  specifically  Lithuanian  is 
virtually  non-existent.  The  Lithu- 
anian language  is  a  conscious  revival 
of  a  dialect  which  until  the  eighteenth 
century  had  found  literary  expression 
only  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  in 
prayer-books,  and  in  liturgical  works. 
The  finest  literary  tribute  to  "Lithu- 
ania, 0  my  country"  is  the  celebrated 
poem  by  Mickiewcz,  who  wrote  in 
Polish;  and  Dostoyevsky,  who  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  Russian  novel- 
ists and  died  an  ardent  Russian  pa- 
triot, was  of  Lithuanian  descent.  "At 
the  time  of  Petrakhevsky's  conspir- 
acy," writes  his  daughter  of  him,  "my 
father,"  who  was  involved  in  that 


revolutionary  venture,  "was  still  more 
Lithuanian  than  Russian,  and  felt 
himself  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  his 
own  country."  That  is,  in  brief,  a 
characterization  of  the  entire  Lithu- 
anian race:  politically  akin  to  West- 
ern Europe,  culturally  torn  asunder 
by  its  divergent  affinities  to  Russia 
and  Poland,  it  has  no  firmer  claims  to 
an  independent  existence  than  the 
love  for  its  now  zealously  cultivated 
language,  the  consciousness  of  its 
racial  peculiarity,  and  the  memory  of 
a  long-extinct  Lithuanian  state. 

Still,  these  sentiments  are  strong 
enough  to  make  the  Lithuanians  wish 
to  hold  their  own  against  both  Russia 
and  Poland,  and  the  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment will  do  well  to  respect  their  ter- 
ritory and  sensibilities.  The  inordi- 
nate ambitions  of  Polish  nationalists 
have,  fortunately,  received  a  whole- 
some check,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  Russian  danger  is  only  tempora- 
rily laid  will  continue  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  headlong  adventures  which  would 
turn  the  Lithuanians  into  implacable 
foes  of  Poland  and  actual  allies  of 
Moscow.  A  spirit  of  moderation  ap- 
pears, at  the  moment,  to  prevail  in 
Warsaw.  The  Polish  Government 
appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  for 
mediation  in  its  dispute  with  Lithu- 
ania, and  in  the  peace  parleys  at 
Riga  between  Poland  and  Russia 
Lithuania  is  taking  part  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Polish  Government. 
The  influence  of  Paris  has  naturally 
encouraged  negotiation  in  preference 
to  the  use  of  armed  force.  The  con- 
tinuance of  hostile  relations  between 
the  Russian  border  states  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  failure  of  France's 
East-European  policy.  Neither  Mos- 
cow nor  Berlin  has  any  reason  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland,  and  if  the  Soviet 
Government  agrees  to  let  the  Lithu- 
anians take  part  in  the  negotiations 
at  Riga,  they  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
widening  the  breach  between  them 
and  the  Poles.  The  acceptance  by 
both  Poland  and  Lithuania  of  the 
League's  arbitration  is,  accordingly, 
a  great  diplomatic  victory  for  France, 
as  it  frustrates  the  Russian  policy  of 
divide  et  impera  and  settles  Poland's 
dispute  with  Lithuania  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  both  Moscow  and  Berlin. 


Ethics  of  Propaganda 

rpHE  matter  of  propaganda  inter- 
ests us  increasingly.  From  cer- 
tain critical  journals  we  gather  that 
propaganda  is  a  wicked  and  an  odious 
thing  when  employed  by  governments 
and  institutions,  but  a  benign  and 
worthy  thing  when  employed  by  sects, 
parties,  groups,  or  endowed  move- 
ments for  uplift.  Not  all  govern- 
ments, of  course;  for  though  its  use 
by  a  bourgeois  democracy  is  intol- 
erable, most  meet  and  seemly  is  its 
use  by  the  close  corporation  that  calls 
itself  Soviet  Russia. 

Infamous,  we  gather,  is  the  use 
of  propaganda  by  the  established  in- 
stitution, the  conservative  or  moder- 
ate group  or  party ;  lovely  and  of  fair 
seeming  its  use  by  the  agencies  of 
overturn.  Pacifists,  pro-Germans, 
saboteurs,  draft  evaders,  conscien- 
tious objectors,  resisters  of  the  law, 
revolutionists,  may  justly  and  prop- 
erly use  it ;  but  the  upholders  of  gov- 
ernment must  leave  it  alone.  Yet  here 
again  is  a  puzzling  exception ;  for  by 
common  consent  of  our  intelligentsia 
none  of  the  anti-Governmental  groups 
in  Russia  may  rightly  use  it ;  and  the 
poor  Menshevik,  hustled  off  to  jail 
and  the  firing  squad,  is  regarded  as 
one  who  simply  reaps  his  just  deserts. 
And  thus  most  of  the  hullabaloo 
against  other  people's  propaganda  in 
the  specifically  propagandist  journals 
boils  itself  down  to  a  reassertion  of 
the  cave-man  ethic  that  "What's  right 
for  me  is  wrong  for  you."  Though 
this  ethic  is  clothed  in  high-flown 
verbiage  about  a  new  world  and  glori- 
ous to-morrows,  it  is  merely  an  atav- 
ism from  the  dim  and  inglorious  yes- 
terdays. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  September  18.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA: The  Poles  have  increased  their 
activity  lately.  They  have  pushed  down 
the  railroad  from  Brest-Litovsk  and  have 
captured  the  very  important  railroad 
junction  of  Kovel;  apparently  without 
severe  fighting.  East  of  Brest-Litovsk 
they  have  taken  Kobrin  after  a  hard 
fight.  They  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
Grodno.  The  Reds  are  still  in  East 
Galicia,  but  the  Poles  and  Ukrainians 
are  handling  them  roughly  and  pushing 
them  back.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the 
Poles  will  demand  a  frontier  following 
roughly  the  26th  parallel  from  east  of 
Vilna  to  East  Galicia;  bulging  eastward 
somewhat  so  as  to  include  the  Vilna- 
Rovno  railroad,  strategically  so  impor- 
tant. Or  rather,  perhaps,  Moscow  must 
formally  renounce  all  claims  to  territory 
west  of  such  a  line;  leaving  to  Poland 
and  Lithuania  to  settle  the  title  to  cer- 
tain disputed  areas.  We  cite  this  rumor 
because  it  sounds  plausible;  the  line  in- 
dicated might  seem  to  represent  as  rea- 
sonable a  compromise  as  can  be  hoped 
for.  Recent  Polish  operations  suggest 
that  the  Poles  will  try  to  achieve  this 
line.  If  they  succeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  dig  in  there.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Peace  Conference 
line  was  merely  provisional;  there  is 
nothing  holy  about  it.  A  celestial  board 
of  ethnographers  would  be  stumped  to 
delimit  "ethnographic  Poland." 

It  is  understood  that  negotiations  be- 
gin at  Riga  on  the  20th.  Trotsky  wire- 
lesses the  world  that  the  Polish  profes- 
sion of  a  pacific  temper  is  obviously  in- 
sincere; that  he  fears  he  will  be  con- 
strained to  launch  another  and  grander 
offensive,  to  create  a  real  Polish  appetite 
for  peace;  that  never  was  the  military 
outlook  brighter  for  Soviet  Russia. 

ITALY:  Giolitti  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  devise  a  new  industrial  sys- 
tem and  report  it  to  Parliament.  It  is 
understood  that  what  the  moderate  labor 
leaders  want  is  some  variation  of  the 
guild  system  such  as  has  been  tried  out 
in  England  and  America  in  a  small  way ; 
not  simon-pure  Syndicalism,  which  im- 
plies, not  overthrow  exactly,  but  disap- 
pearance of  what  we  understand  by  gov- 
ernment ;  its  occupation  being  gone.  The 
employers  insist  that  the  plants  must  be 
returned  before  their  representatives  will 
sit  on  the  proposed  commission.  There's 
the  rub;  in  that  quarter  one  sees  "a  cloud 
that's  dragonish." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  one  case 
(at  Trieste)  in  which  revolutionists  took 
to  shooting  promiscuously,  Government 
land  and  naval  forces  suppressed  them 
promptly  and  bloodily. 


THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE :  The  Ital- 
ians regard  with  distrust  the  Little  En- 
tente of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia.  No  criticism  can  lodge 
against  the  officially  announced  purpose  of 
the  Little  Entente:  "to  secure  peace  and 
order  in  Middle  Europe."  It  is  all  very 
well,  the  Italians  say,  to  provide  in  com- 
mon against  the  reactionary  Government 
of  Hungary,  against  return  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  against  attack  by  Soviet  Russia. 
But  in  the  rapprochement  of  Prague  and 
Belgrade  Italy  apprehends  development 
of  Pan  Slav  sentiment  in  that  quarter 
of  Europe;  a  sentiment  which  might  have 
the  backing  of  Russia  when  Russia  is 
herself  again.  The  French  do  not  like 
the  Little  Entente  either.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  participating  nations  were  pro- 
voked into  forming  the  Entente  by 
French  intrigue  with  Hungary.  We 
may  forgive  them,  because  of  Hungary's 
recent  bad  behavior;  alas,  they  do  not 
understand.  Hungary  has  undergone  a 
miraculous  transformation.  She  is  now 
dazzling  White,  clean  purged  of  Bolshe- 
vism; clean  purged,  too,  we  must  sup- 
pose, of  pro-Teutonism.  The  misguided 
trio  think  that  Hungary  is  to  be  used  as 
a  policeman  to  watch  and,  if  necessary, 
discipline  Bolshevik  -  inclined  Austria. 
And  Rumania  resents  the  proposal  to 
associate  her  with  Hungary  against  the 
Russian  Reds.  It  is  very  complicated. 
Possibly  everybody  is  a  little  mistaken. 

It  was  thought  the  Little  Entente 
might  be  discussed  by  Giolitti  and 
Millerand  at  Aix-les-Bains.  But  Giolitti, 
questioned,  said:  "We  could  not  discuss 
it,  because  we  are  not  sure  about  it." 
Millerand  said:  "We  want  to  see  the 
Little  Entente  become  big."  What  did 
Millerand  mean?  Did  he  mean  that  he 
would  like  to  see  Poland  and  Greece  join? 
Then  it  might  become  an  Entente  chiefly 
interested  in  watching  Soviet  Russia  and 
Germany. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  Apparently  things 
went  off  very  smoothly  in  the  conference 
between  Millerand  and  Giolitti  at  Aix-les- 
Bains.  But  from  the  joint  declaration 
issued  by  these  statesmen  it  is  not  clear 
what  was  definitely  accomplished.  This 
document  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  vague 
and  the  discreet.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  agreement  was  reached  that  France 
shall  give  all  the  economic  help  she  can  to 
Italy,  while  Italy  in  return  shall  back 
France  in  her  attitude  on  the  German  in- 
demnity. The  Premiers  seem  to  have 
agreed  on  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
projected  Geneva  Conference  (to  which 
the  Germans  were  to  be  admitted  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  reparations  question)  and 
on  restoration  to  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission of  the  functions  devolved  on  it 
by  the  Treaty  but  usurped  by  the  Su- 
preme Council. 


It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  conferences 
have  been  going  on  during  the  last  three 
weeks  (t.  e.,  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Dublin  Peace  Conference)  between  the 
Standing  Committee  of  that  body  and 
certain  important  Republicans ;  whence  it 
is  hoped  there  will  issue  a  scheme  of 
self-government  (not  traversing  Lloyd 
George's  conditions)  for  Ireland  which 
will  commend  itself  to  all.  It  is  said 
(though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe) 
that  Arthur  Griffith  is  not  unsympa- 
thetic. 

It  is  reported  that  France  and  Belgium 
have  at  last  signed  the  intimate  military 
treaty  which  has  so  long  been  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  also  reported  that  the 
League  has  not  been  furnished  a  copy. 
Report  must  be  at  fault.  France  and  Bel- 
gium would  hardly  so  flout  the  League. 

Can  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that  the 
British  members  of  the  Entente  Commis- 
sion in  Upper  Silesia  have  resigned  there- 
from, in  protest  against  encouragement 
given  by  the  French  members  to  Polish 
plots  for  intimidation  of  the  German 
population? 

Reports  do  not  disclose  how  much 
blood  is  being  shed  in  northern  Albania; 
one  hopes  it  bears  no  correspondence  to 
the  terrible  logomachy  in  the  press.  The 
Albanian  Government  has  appealed  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  to  compel  Serbian 
withdrawal,  alleging  that  the  Serbs  have 
pushed  far  beyond  the  demarcation  line, 
wreaking  havoc. 

There  is  revived  talk  of  a  Greek  Re- 
public of  Trebizond. 

The  situation  in  Mesopotamia  does  not 
seem  to  improve. 

A  veil  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
Caucasus  region  and  upon  Anatolia. 
Would  it  might  there  remain! 

An  interesting  conference  of  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  leaders  was  held  at  Ber- 
lin on  September  3.  The  greater  num- 
ber showed  themselves  opposed  to  close 
affiliation  with  Moscow,  to  acceptance  of 
international  leadership  of  the  Moscow 
group,  and  to  submergence  by  a  Red 
deluge. 

The  miners  have  rejected  every  pro- 
posal of  the  British  Government.  They 
are  standing  out  for  nationalization ;  the 
wage  dispute  is  a  barrage.  Are  they 
bluffing  or  will  they  go  out  on  the  27th? 
If  they  do  go  out,  the  country  will  not 
be  helpless.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  has  accumulated  huge  stocks 
of  coal  at  convenient  points.  If  the  rail- 
waymen  go  out  in  sympathy,  motor  lor- 
ries will  substitute.  The  Submerged 
Middle  will  again  assert  themselves.  A 
hope  gently  flickers  that  the  strike  may 
be  averted. 

The  week  has  not  abounded  in  thrills. 
Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice 


THE  so-called  Root-Phillimore  plan  for 
a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  once  it  is  formally  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
the  members  of  the  League,  will  f  ufill  the 
pledge  of  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant. 
It  will  also  go  far  to  meet  the  criticism 
of  the  Covenant  which  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
Root  himself  in  his  letter  of  June  19, 
1919,  to  Senator  Lodge,  that  since  noth- 
ing had  been  done  "to  provide  for  the 
reestablishment  and  strengthening  of  a 
system  of  arbitration  or  judicial  decision 
upon  questions  of  legal  right,"  or  "to- 
ward providing  for  the  revision  or  de- 
velopment of  International  Law,"  "the 
hope  of  the  world  for  future  peace"  was 
rested  by  the  Covenant  "in  a  government 
of  men  and  not  of  laws,  following  the 
dictates  of  expediency  and  not  of  right." 
That  the  Council  should  have  taken  steps 
so  promptly  toward  meeting  this  very 
fundamental  criticism  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  major- 
ity toward  the  League. 

The  thing  which  has  hitherto  blocked 
all  efforts  at  setting  up  a  court  of  inter- 
national justice  with  established  person- 
nel and  a  denned  jurisdiction,  and  vested 
with  the  obligation  to  decide  strictly  in 
accordance  with  preexistent  rules  of  law 
— in  all  of  which  respects  such  a  tribunal 
would  differ  from  a  court  of  international 
arbitration — has  been  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  large 
and  small  nations  in  the  matter  of  rep- 
resentation on  the  Court.  The  Court 
proposed  by  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  to  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
nine  of  whom  were  to  come  from  the 
nine  great  Powers,  while  the  remainder 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  smaller  states  in 
rotation;  but  the  plan  failed  of  accept- 
ance, and  indeed  Secretary  Knox's  later 
effort  to  revive  interest  in  it  evoked 
practically  no  response.  This  difficulty 
is  now  met  by  the  Root-Phillimore  plan 
in  the  boldest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
entirely  logical,  way.  The  proposed  Court 
is  to  be  "composed  of  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent judges,  elected  regardless  of 
their  nationality,  from  amongst  persons 
of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  in  their  respective 
countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest 
judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of 
recognized  competence  in  international 
law."  In  short,  it  is  to  be  a  bench  of 
judges,  not  a  congress  of  states. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Court, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  truly  international. 
The  disputes  to  which  it  extends  are  of 
the  following  character :  First,  they  are 
disputes  which  "it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  settle  by  diplomatic  means," 


and  for  the  settlement  of  which  in  an- 
other jurisdiction  no  agreement  has  been 
made;  secondly,  they  are  disputes  be- 
tween members  of  the  League  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  Court  by 
one  of  the  parties  involved ;  thirdly,  they 
are  disputes  of  "a  legal  nature,  concern- 
ing  (a)   the  interpretation  of  a  treaty, 

(b)  any  question  of  international  law, 

(c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
international  obligation,  (d)  the  nature 
or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for 
the  breach  of  an  international  obligation, 
(e)  the  interpretation  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  the  Court."  Furthermore,  the 
Court  "shall  also  take  cognizance  of  all 
disputes  of  any  kind"  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  parties  in  pursuance 
of  either  a  general  or  a  special  conven- 
tion. Finally,  "in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  a  certain  case  comes  within 
any  of  the  categories  above  mentioned, 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court."  In  other  words,  the  Court, 
like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  final  judge  of  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  connection  will  subsist  between  the 
League  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  provided  the  latter  is 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  League. 
In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  the 
Court  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  by  an  abso- 
lute majority  from  a  list  of  nominations 
by  the  national  groups  composing  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  No  doubt,  since  an- 
other appointing  body  could  be  consti- 
tuted by  international  agreement,  this 
relationship  between  the  League  and  the 
Court  is  not  absolutely  essential;  yet  it 
is  obviously  convenient. 

A  more  fundamental  connection  be- 
tween the  League  and  the  Court  is  dis- 
closed when  we  turn  to  consider  the 
source  of  the  sanction  for  the  Court's 
judgments.  Though  the  published  plan 
is  not  explicit  on  this  point,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Permanent  Court  will  occupy  the  jur- 
isdiction outlined  for  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration in  Article  XIII  of  the  Covenant, 
that  the  sanction  supplied  by  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant  for  the  findings  of  arbi- 
tration tribunals  will  also  be  available  to 
findings  of  the  Permanent  Court.  That 
is  to  say,  "should  any  member  of  the 
League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of" 
findings  of  the  Permanent  Court,  it  will 
"ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  members  of  the 
League,"  which  accordingly  will  be  under 
joint  obligation  to  boycott  the  offending 


member,  and  individually  will  be  free  to 
proceed  to  war  with  it. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  upon  the  existing  structure 
of  the  League.  The  Court  will  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  disputes  which  are 
amenable  to  the  impartial  standards  of 
established  law,  and  these  are  the  only 
disputes  which  can  be  safely  entrusted 
to  an  international  body  for  final  deci- 
sion. The  setting  up  of  the  Court  will 
therefore  pave  the  way  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Council  to  a  purely  consultative 
body  of  international  conciliation  and 
compromise,  a  process  which  should  be 
completed  by  the  entire  elimination  of 
Article  X  from  the  Covenant.  Con- 
versely, the  importance  of  the  Assembly 
must  ultimately  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Court,  for  if  the 
Court  is  to  do  acceptable  work,  interna- 
tional law  must  be  constantly  developed 
and  improved,  and  it  is  to  the  Assembly 
that  the  initiative  in  this  work  will  most 
naturally  fall.  For  the  intermittency  of 
the  Hague  Conference  will  thus  be  sub- 
stituted something  like  continuity  and 
consistency  in  international  law-making, 
though  its  product  will  still,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  reference  to  the  States 
individually  for  their  ratification  or  re- 
jection. 

Lastly,  this  question  arises:  Should 
the  United  States  reserve  as  against  the 
Permanent  Court  the  right  to  determine 
the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
what  are  "domestic  questions"?  The 
Lodge  Reservations  do  reserve  this  right 
as  against  the  existing  League,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  jealousy  thus  rightly 
manifested  towards  so  purely  diplomatic 
a  body  as  the  Council  will  not  be  forth- 
coming towards  a  structure  so  much  more 
in  line  with  our  own  legal  traditions. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  publication  of  the  Root-Phillimore 
plan,  especially  when  this  is  read  in  con- 
nection with  Senator  Harding's  recent 
utterances,  has  put  discussion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  an  entirely  new 
basis,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  has 
restored  it  to  its  earlier  basis.  It  is  now 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  while 
our  international,  relations  will  presently 
be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  interna- 
tionalized, in  the  true  and  sound  sense 
of  being  subjected  to  recognized  tests  of 
right  and  justice,  impartially  adminis- 
tered, they  will  not  be  Europeanized,  as 
they  would  inevitably  have  been  by  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  League 
Covenant.  For  the  futile  and  dangerous 
programme  of  peace  based  on  the  recipro- 
cal inter-meddling  of  Governments  in  one 
another's  foreign  relations  is  now  substi- 
tuted the  programme  of  peace  based  on 
law,  which  law  is  to  be  interpreted  and 
applied  by  men  chosen  for  their  fitness 
without  regard  to  national  affiliations. 
Edward  S.  Corwin 
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Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution 


PRESENTLY,  no  doubt,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  hand  down 
a  decision  on  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  child-labor  act  that  went  into 
effect  April  25,  1919.  An  adverse  de- 
cision may  be  helpful  rather  than  harm- 
ful to  the  progress  of  child-labor  legisla- 
tion, though  it  will  remove  Federal 
protection  from  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren. It  will  bring  to  the  fore  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  national 
Government  to  deal  directly  and  frankly 
with  child  labor  as  a  national  evil  and  a 
national  problem.  This  the  Government 
can  not  do  as  the  Constitution  stands, 
and  by  consequence  can  not  do  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  really  effective  way.  An 
adverse  decision  will  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  legislate  on  child  labor  at  all,  it 
should  not  be  empowered  to  legislate  in 
accordance  with  established  principles 
and  standards  as  determined  by  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject through  State  legislation. 

Twice  Congress  has  registered  national 
disapproval  and  condemnation  of  child 
labor  as  a  national  evil.  On  both  occa- 
sions it  sought  to  reach  the  evil  by  in- 
direction— because  it  had  to.  In  1916  it 
passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  of  mined  and 
manufactured  goods  in  the  production  of 
which  children  had  been  employed  con- 
trary to  certain  limitations  as  to  ages, 
hours,  and  night  work.  The  act  of  1916 
went  into  effect  a  year  later,  and  in 
June,  1918,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  invalid.  The  issue  in- 
volved in  that  decision  was  not  child 
labor  but  the  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce ;  child  labor  was  the 
issue  before  Congress,  not  its  power  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  commerce  between 
States.  Use  of  this  power  having  failed 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  child  labor, 
Congress  resorted  to  use  of  the  Federal 
taxing  power,  and  framed  a  measure  de- 
signed to  restore  the  former  restrictions. 
This  act  imposes  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent. 
on  the  net  annual  profits  of  any  mining 
or  manufacturing  concern  which,  within 
the  taxable  year,  has  employed  a  child 
contrary  to  any  of  the  specified  age,  hour, 
and  night-work  standards. 

The  act,  when  the  Court  makes  known 
its  opinion  concerning  it,  will  stand  or 
fall,  not  on  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress has  shown  excessive  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  children,  which  is  a  matter 
for  Congress  and  the  people  to  decide,  but 
on  the  question  of  whether  Congress  has 
attempted  unwarranted  exercise  of  its 
power  of  taxation.  There  is  no  definite 
authority  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
Federal  labor  law  of  any  kind.  The 
Constitutional  situation  with  regard  to 


Federal  child-labor  laws  is  practically 
this:  if  they  are  child-labor  laws  they 
are  invalid,  but  if  they  are  something 
else,  they  may  be  valid;  and  if  they  are 
valid  they  are  bound  to  be  inadequate. 

If  this  situation  seems  anachronistic 
the  people  can  and  ought  to  change  it 
by  changing  their  Constitution;  there 
is  no  use  railing  against  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nothing  the  Supreme  Court  can 
do  will  change  the  situation  as  described. 
If  it  had  declared  the  Act  of  1916  to  be 
constitutional,  the  application  of  that  act 
would  have  remained  limited  to  goods  car- 
ried in  interstate  commerce.  If  the  pres- 
ent act  is  upheld  it  will  continue  to  be 
enforced  in  the  spirit  of  a  taxing  measure 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  law  for  child 
protection.  The  number  of  industries 
and  children  affected  might  conceivably 
be  increased  by  subsequent  amendment, 
that  is,  by  extending  the  applicability  of 
the  tax,  but  public  opinion  would  not 
so  willingly  adopt  that  method,  involving 
of  necessity  the  whole  attitude  towards 
taxation,  in  general  and  in  particular,  as 
it  would  an  extension  of  child  protection. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  existing  child- 
labor  law  is  well  enforced,  as  Federal  leg- 
islation is  likely  to  be;  it  is  effective  as 
far  as  it  goes.  For  Constitutional  and 
other  reasons  it  fails  to  go  far  enough. 
Its  enactment  took  out  of  industry,  or 
protected  by  its  hour  and  night-work  pro- 
visions, less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
America's  child  laborers.  Its  only  stand- 
ards are  a  sixteen-year  age  limit  for  em- 
ployment in  mines  and  quarries,  a  four- 
teen-year age  limit  for  employment  in 
factories,  mills,  canneries,  and  work 
shops,  an  eight-hour  day  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  (between  7  p.  m. 
and  6  A.  M.)  for  children  14  and  15  years 
old  in  such  factories,  mills,  canneries,  and 
workshops.  These  standards  are  few  and 
they  are  lower  than  those  which  thought- 
ful and  competent  opinion  has  long  since 
come  to  regard  as  desirable  in  State  leg- 
islation. 

What  these  latter  are  we  know 
from  the  report  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau Conferences  of  1919,  which  deals 
with  standards  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration in  all  departments  of  child  wel- 
fare. The  formulated  standards  are  the 
result  of  a  series  of  conferences  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  with  men  and  women  of  na- 
tional and  international  reputation  in 
matters  affecting  childhood  taking  part. 
Tentative  standards  were  adopted  by  the 
first  conference,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  submitted  to  each  of  the  other 
conferences.  The  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions made  at  the  regional  conferences 
were  thoroughly  considered  by  an  ad- 
visory   committee    named    by    the    first 


Washington  conference  to  put  the  stand- 
ards into  final  shape  and  were  submitted 
for  adoption  to  a  final  general  conference 
held  in  Washington.  The  standards  as 
they  now  stand  may  accordingly  be  taken 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  best  expert 
opinion  on  the  needs  and  rights  of  child- 
hood. The  standards  applicable  to  work- 
ing children,  if  universally  in  force, 
would  effectually  put  an  end  to  child 
labor  in  country  and  city.   They  include: 

An  age  minimum  of  16  for  employment  in  any 
occupation,  except  that  children  between  14  and 
16  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic service  during  vacation  periods;  an  age 
minimum  of  18  for  employment  in  and  about 
mines  and  quarries;  an  age  minimum  of  21  for 
night  messenger  service;  an  age  minimum  of 
21  for  girls  employed  as  messengers  for  tele- 
graph and  messenger  companies;  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  minors  in  dangerous, 
hazardous  occupations  or  at  any  work  which 
will  retard  their  proper  physical  development. 

Other  recommendations  follow: 

All  children  shall  be  required  to  attend 
school  for  at  least  9  months  each  year,  either 
full  time  or  part  time,  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  18;  children  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 
are  legally  and  regularly  employed  shall  be 
required  to  attend  day  continuation  schools 
eight  hours  a  week.  Children  between  16  and 
18  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade 
or  who  are  not  regularly  employed  shall  attend 
full-time  school.  Vacation  schools  placing 
special  emphasis  on  healthful  play  and  leisure- 
time  activities  shall  be  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren. A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination 
by  a  public-health  physician  or  school  physician 
and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  develop- 
ment for  a  child  of  his  age,  and  physically  fit 
for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 
There  shall  be  periodical  medical  examination 
of  all  working  children  who  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  No  minor  shall  be  employed 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  Night  work  for 
minors  shall  be  prohibited  between  6  p.m.  and 
7  A.M.  Adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for 
advising  children  when  they  leave  school  of 
the  employment  opportunities  open  to  them, 
for  assisting  them  in  finding  suitable  work, 
and  providing  for  them  such  supervision  as 
may  be  needed  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  employment. 

It  is  obvious  that  Federal  child-labor 
legislation  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
catches  up  with  these  standards.  So  have 
the  States  a  long  way  to  go.  None  of 
them  conforms  to  all  or  to  nearly  all 
these  standards;  none  of  the  standards 
is  in  force  in  all  or  in  nearly  all  the 
States.  But  with  reference  to  a  few 
standards  in  a  few  industries  we  may 
say,  further,  that  nation-wide  uniformity 
in  child-labor  legislation  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  Federal  legislation  is  its 
counry-wide  uniformity.  So  far  as  min- 
ing, quarrying,  and  manufacturing  are 
concerned — and  Federal  legislation  ap- 
plies only  to  these  industries — competi- 
tive advantages  are  equalized  as  between 
employers  in  progressive  States  and  em- 
ployers in  backward  States,  but  only  if 
none  of  the  States  exceeds  the  Federal 
standards.  If  the  present  Federal  law 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  attempt 
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at  uniformity,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  its  purpose.  To  try 
to  achieve  uniformity  in  legislation 
through  Federal  acts,  while  the  States 
are  permitted  to  adopt  standards  higher 
than  those  set  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  altogether  futile.  Several  of 
the  States  already  have  more  advanced 
standards  than  the  Federal  Government 
fixes,  and  the  employers  of  those  States 
continue  to  be  at  the  same  disadvantage 
as  formerly,  if  operating  under  high 
standards  can  justly  be  termed  a  disad- 
vantage. 

But  the  virtues  of  uniformity  are  by 
no  means  all  of  a  purely  business  nature, 
for  national  or  nation-wide  prohibition 
of  child-labor,  even  in  a  limited  number 
of  industries  and  occupations,  helps  to 
protect  the  consumer  of  goods  from  com- 
plicity in  exploitation.  "What  enlight- 
ened sentiment  demands,"  says  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  "is  not  only  that  the  children  in 
our  own  communities  shall  not  be  ex- 
ploited, but  that  we  shall  not  be  forced 
against  our  will  and  better  judgment  to 
encourage  child  labor  by  purchasing  the 
products  of  child  labor."  We  go  further 
and  say  that  uniformity  is  chiefly  to  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
rights  of  children,  rather  than  the  rights 
of  adults.  The  primary  object  of  child- 
labor  legislation  is  to  help  establish  the 
democracy  of  childhood — equality  of  op- 
portunity in  terms  of  health,  play,  and  a 
minimum  of  educational  equipment;  in 
terms  of  the  child's  right  to  childhood 
and  to  his  best  possible  preparation  for 
adulthood. 

The  task  of  child-labor  reform,  a  task 
that  goes  beyond  child-labor  laws  per  se 
to  school  laws  and  health  laws  and  recrea- 
tion laws  and  laws  for  the  relief  and  pre- 
vention of  poverty,  and  even  beyond  laws 
of  whatever  kind,  will  not  be  seriously 
obstructed  by  an  adverse  decision  on  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  present  Federal 
child-labor  measure.  Such  a  decision  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  a  field  in  which  Federal  action, 
at  best,  is  limited  and  inadequate  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  stands.  If  the 
law  remains  a  law  the  decision  of  the 
public  on  the  desirability  of  freer  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  matter  may  be  long 
postponed.  If  it  remains  a  law,  it  will 
be  up  to  the  States  to  make  child-labor 
legislation  in  America  comprehensive  and 
otherwise  adequate,  no  matter  what  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  the  Federal 
law.  If  the  law  ceases  to  exist,  Federal 
protection  will  be  removed  from  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  children  and 
the  protection  of  all  of  them  will  be 
wholly  up  to  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties until  the  Constitution  has  been 
changed — if  the  people  are  minded  to 
change  it. 

Raymond  G.  Fuller 

Director  of  Publicity  Department,  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee 


A  New  Copy  of  the 
Abgar  Correspondence 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  a  member  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Philologie,  Li- 
terature ct  Histoire  Anciennes,  and  a  distin- 
guished archaeologist.] 

THE  name  of  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa 
in  Northwestern  Mesopotamia,  owes 
its  rescue  from  oblivion  to  a  short  cor- 
respondence which  its  bearer  exchanged 
with  Christ.  The  oldest  version  of  these 
letters  is  contained  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Cesarea, 
composed  about  the  year  325.  Abgar 
the  Black,  having  heard  a  report  of 
Christ's  miraculous  cures,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Healer  requesting  Him  to  come 
to  Edessa  and  bring  him  relief  from  the 
ailment  under  which  he  was  laboring. 
But  his  request  was  not  the  simple  ap- 
peal of  a  sufferer  struggling  in  vain 
against  an  inveterate  disease,  the  gout, 
if  the  historian  Procopius  must  be  be- 
lieved. Abgar  proclaimed  in  it  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  He  was — and  he  will 
remain  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful — the 
first  sovereign  to  recognize  the  Savior. 
The  King  not  only  asked  but  tendered 
help,  for,  having  heard  that  the  Jews 
were  ill-disposed  towards  Christ,  he  of- 
fered Him  hospitality  in  his  city,  "which 
is  very  small,  but  beautiful,  and  which 
will  suffice  for  us  both." 

Christ's  answer  is  still  better  known. 
He  began  by  praising  Abgar  for  his 
faith,  "for  thou  hast  believed  in  me  with- 
out having  seen  me."  He  declined  Ab- 
gar's  request,  for  He  must  accomplish 
His  entire  mission  on  earth,  but  when 
He  would  have  ascended  to  Him  who 
had  sent  Him,  He  would  charge  one  of 
His  disciples  to  go  and  cure  Abgar  and 
give  life  to  him  and  all  who  were  with 
him. 

Eusebius  took  care  to  tell  us  that  the 
text  of  the  two  letters  which  he  published 
was  derived  from  the  archives  at  Edessa 
and  literally  translated  from  the  Syrian. 
These  manuscripts  were  piously  pre- 
served in  Edessa  and  shown  to  visitors 
of  rank.  One  of  these,  a  noble  Roman 
lady,  who  visited  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  gave  an  account 
of  what  she  saw  there,  which,  fortu- 
nately, has  come  down  to  us.  Being  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places,  she  de- 
cided, after  a  long  sojourn  at  Jerusalem, 
to  go  as  far  as  Mesopotamia  and  visit 
Edessa,  whither  she  felt  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  and 
the  letters  of  Christ  and  Abgar.  Admi- 
rably received  by  the  Bishop  of  Edessa, 
who  constituted  himself  her  guide,  she 
gave  much  more  time  to  the  memory  of 
Abgar  than  to  the  holy  Apostle.  She 
spent  some  time  in  his  palace,  admiring 
a  portrait  of  Abgar,  looked  at  the  gate 
through  which  the  courier  Ananias  had 


passed  carrying  the  reply  from  Christ, 
and  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  with  a 
text  of  the  famous  correspondence.  She 
had  known  the  two  letters  for  a  long  time, 
and  possessed  copies  of  them  at  home, 
but  the  version  which  the  Bishop  gave 
her  was  much  more  developed! 

Which  part  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
letters  may  have  lent  itself  best  to  de- 
velopment? Apparently  that  passage  in 
the  reply  in  which  Christ  promised  the 
King  divine  assistance.  Against  whom 
could  the  King  be  protected  if  it  were  not 
against  his  enemies,  and  would  that  pro- 
tection not  be  extended  to  the  entire  city 
of  Edessa?  The  epigraphic  copies  in  Greek 
discovered  during  the  last  twenty  years 
throw  light  on  this  question,  and  reading 
these  we  realize  that  the  answer  from 
Christ  became  a  sort  of  palladium  of 
Edessa. 

We  possess  at  present  five  of  these 
Greek  inscriptions.  The  oldest,  which 
is  complete,  that  is  to  say  contains  both 
letters,  was  discovered  in  1899  on  the 
lintel  of  a  private  dwelling  at  Edessa. 
That  same  year  two  others  were  found 
in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  com- 
plete, the  other  mutilated  and  containing 
only  part  of  Christ's  reply.  Finally,  in 
1914  two  new  copies  were  brought  to 
light,  one  at  Edessa  in  a  cave  outside 
the  city  walls,  probably  a  tomb,  the  other 
at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  ■ 

The  last-mentioned  version  was  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  "Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres."  It 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  excava- 
tions conducted  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Charles  Picard,  then  a  member,  now 
Director,  of  the  "Ecole  francaise 
d'Athenes."  It  consists  of  twelve  frag- 
ments which  M.  Picard  intends  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondence 
hellenique.  The  Greek  series  is  now  ex- 
tensive enough  to  furnish  material  for  a 
comprehensive  study,  which  has  a  singu- 
lar fascination.  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  discovery. 

The  inscription  of  Philippi  was  en- 
graved on  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 
the  city,  the  one  through  which  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  Egnatia  passed 
which  led  from  Dyrrachium  to  Thes- 
salonica.  The  pious  inscription  served  to 
purify  and  protect  the  passage.  When 
the  noble  Roman  dame  (perhaps  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great) 
visited  Edessa  about  388,  the  Bishop 
did  not  fail  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate 
through  which  Ananias  had  passed  with 
the  letter  from  Christ.  The  Bishop  prays 
in  front  of  it,  gives  her  there  the  letters 
to  read,  and  takes  care  to  lay  stress  on 
the  sacred  character  of  the  gate.  The 
inhabitant  of  Ephesus  who  had  the  two 
texts  inscribed  on  the  door  of  his  house 
wished  in  that  way  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  from  the  same  motive 
some  Shropshire  peasant  inscribed  a  copy 
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of  Christ's  letter  on  his  house.  The  in- 
scriptions of  Philippi  and  Ephesus  date 
probably  from  the  fifth  century,  and  that 
in  Shropshire  was  not  noticed  until  1864 ! 
The  custom  of  placing  the  city  gates 
under  divine  protection  was  nothing 
new  in  Macedonia.  On  this  subject  M. 
Charles  Picard  furnishes  interesting  in- 
formation in  his  contribution  to  the  Bul- 
letin. He  points  out  that  the  same  gate 
at  Philippi  had  previously  been  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Isis,  the  great 
Egyptian  Goddess,  who  had  to  cede  the 
sacred  office  to  Christ. 

Bernard  Haussoullier 

Correspondence 

Wilson  Propaganda  in  Italy 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  your  last  issue,  I  believe  (I  have 
not  the  number  at  hand) ,  in  a  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  George  Creel's  recent  book,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  his  statement  that  in 
1918  the  Italians  burnt  candles  before 
Mr.  Wilson's  portrait,  set  up  in  many  a 
little  domestic  shrine.  This  may,  or  not, 
be  true.  A  fact  known,  however,  to  com- 
paratively few  is  that  Mr.  Wilson's  por- 
trait was  exported  by  the  case-full  to 
Italy,  as  part  of  that  Wilson  propaganda 
of  which  Mr.  George  Creel  was  manager, 
and  that  the  American  Red  Cross  or- 
ganization, in  Naples  and  Rome,  was 
used  as  a  distributing  agency  for  the 
portrait  of  a  President  so  disastrously 
looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  as  possess- 
ing powers  he  did  not  possess. 

Who  financed  the  great  Wilson  adver- 
tising agency  has  never  been  publicly 
made  plain,  but  the  public  which  so 
stupidly  often  pays  for  much  without 
asking,  paid  for  this  probably,  as  it  now 
pays  the  profiteer.  But  Creel  is  a  "back 
number"  and  the  Wilson  propaganda  will 
be  recorded  as  a  piece  of  work  of  very 
doubtful  honesty  and  propriety,  which 
defeated  its  own  ends;  the  public  must, 
however,  see  to  it  in  future  that  our  Red 
Cross  is  not  used  as  agent,  or  in  any 
way  soever,  for  promoting  personal  ends 
and  ambitions.  The  significance  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  portrait  in  many  a  modest  Ital- 
ian house  may  seem  less  if  these  facts 
are  considered. 

Sara  Norton 
Ashfield,  Mass.,  July  29 

"Fundamentals  in  the 
Housing  Question" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
You  have  rendered  a  public  service  in 
the  telling  application  of  sound  economic 
principles  contained  in  the  discussion  of 
"Some  Fundamentals  in  the  Housing 
Question"  in  your  issue  of  August  25. 
There  has  lately  been  a  tendency  to  as- 


sume that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  out  of  date.  It  was  a  good  old  law  in 
its  day,  but  now  about  ready  for  the  re- 
tired list.  The  correct  thing  for  modern 
people  is  to  ignore  it,  or  at  most  to  grant 
it  the  passing  recognition  due  to  its  hon- 
orable career,  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  people  of  New  York  City  (not  to 
mention  other  places)  have  before  them 
an  object  lesson  showing  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  house  rents,  old  supply  and  de- 
mand is  still  on  the  job,  his  youthful 
vigor  unimpaired. 

It  is  because  I  approve  so  thoroughly 
the  main  argument  that  I  am  constrained 
to  call  attention  to  one  proposition  in 
your  discussion  which  I  regard  as  errone- 
ous and  harmful.  This  is  the  suggestion 
that  buildings  erected  within  the  next 
year  or  two  be  exempted  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years.  Pro- 
posals such  as  this  are  made  from  time 
to  time  (I  seem  to  recall  one  previous 
transgression  by  The  Weekly  Review) 
by  sincere  persons  who  I  am  sure  must 
be  unaware  of  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences of  tax  exemptions.  The  tax  sys- 
tem is  a  delicate  machine.  Its  purpose  is 
the  raising  of  necessary  revenue  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  personal  justice  as  pos- 
sible. Justice  is  hard  enough  to  secure 
at  the  best.  Particularly  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  tax  burden  has  become 
extraordinarily  heavy,  the  importance  of 
just  distribution  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it  are  generally  increased. 
Those  of  us  who  are  working  for  just 
taxation  find  one  of  our  greatest  obsta- 
cles in  the  existing  mass  of  exemptions 
and  the  continuous  demand  for  more. 
Each  advocate  believes  his  own  purpose 
worthy,  as  it  frequently  is.  But  few 
realize  the  havoc  which  these  schemes 
may  work  upon  the  tax  system,  or  stop 
to  think  that  if  they  all  had  their  way 
there  would  soon  be  nothing  left  to  tax. 

Each  special  tax  exemption  means  just 
so  much  added  burden  upon  other  tax- 
payers and  does  just  so  much  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  law  to  apportion  the 
tax  burden  fairly  according  to  ability  to 
pay.  At  present  the  exemptions  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  (such  as  income  from 
State  and  municipal  bonds,  etc.)  threaten 
to  destroy  in  large  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  high  surtax  rates  upon  large 
incomes.  Exemptions  from  the  property 
tax  are  no  less  serious  as  destroyers  of 
justice. 

People  not  only  overlook  the  evil  re- 
sults of  tax  exemption;  they  generally 
exaggerate  its  influence  for  good.  For 
example,  many  of  our  States  have  sought 
to  promote  private  forest  growing  by  tax 
exemption.  A  dozen  States  have  made 
the  attempt,  and  some  of  these  laws  have 
been  in  effect  for  many  years.  Their 
result  has  been  nil.  Important  as  taxa- 
tion is,  it  is  seldom  the  controlling  factor. 

Moreover,  entirely  apart  from  its  effect 
on  the  just  apportionment  of  the  tax 


burden,  tax  exemption  is  likely  to  have 
other  ulterior  results  tending  to  defeat 
its  very  purpose.  Popular  antagonism  is 
certain  to  be  aroused  against  any  class 
that  enjoys  exemption  from  taxes.  Wit- 
ness the  demagogic  outcries  against  the 
United  States  bond  holders  in  the  gen- 
eration after  the  Civil  War.  I  feel  safe 
in  prophesying  that  the  same  outcry  will 
before  long  be  raised  against  the  holders 
of  tax-free  Liberty  bonds  and  other  pub- 
lic securities.  Suppose  that  the  tax  ex- 
emption now  asked  for  buildings  had 
been  granted  two  or  three  years  ago.  To 
the  present  denunciation  of  the  landlords 
would  be  added  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  "tax-dodger,"  fanning  the  flame  of 
popular  resentment  and  still  further 
frightening  the  prospective  builder.  Tax 
exemption  is  a  dangerous  weapon.  It 
should  be  handled  carefully  or,  better 
still,  left  severely  alone. 

Fred  Rogers  Fairchild 
Yale  University,  August  28 

A  Social  Reformer 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  your  issue  of  May  29  you  pub- 
lished a  highly  interesting  letter  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Cochin,  of  Paris, 
on  the  subject  of  the  sixth  centennial 
of  the  death  of  Dante  Alighieri,  which 
took  place  on  September  14,  1321.  This 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  on  May  26, 
1921,  the  seventh  centennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  his  Third  Order,  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  will  be  celebrated  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world;  a  great 
Franciscan  convention  is  to  be  held 
either  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Francis  founded  a  religious  Order  of 
Monks,  also  a  female  religious  Order,  the 
Clarists,  and  finally  a  Third  Order,  com- 
posed of  laymen  and  laywomen,  which 
had  for  special  aim  a  much-needed  so- 
cial reform  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  days  of  St.  Francis  social  unrest  was 
due  to  the  antagonism  between  the  lords 
and  the  serfs;  the  holding  of  land  was 
the  source  of  power  with  the  lords,  and 
the  serfs  were  little  better  than  beasts 
of  burden.  Through  his  Third  Order 
Francis  brought  both  elements  together 
on  a  common  platform.  To-day  the  revo- 
lutionist teaches  the  workman :  "What 
the  world  owes  me  I  must  get."  The 
Third  Order  inculcated  the  opposite  for- 
mula: "What  I  owe  the  world  I  must 
give  or  do."  The  first  demands  one's 
rights,  the  second  asserts  one's  duties; 
the  first  engenders  hatred,  the  second 
begets  charity;  the  first  makes  for  so- 
cial unrest,  the  second  makes  for  social 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  idea  of  Fran- 
cis was  to  reform  the  individual  and 
thereby  lead  to  the  ultimate  reformation 
of  the  entire  social  edifice.  Is  not  his 
method  worth  a  trial  to-day? 

J.  K.  F. 
Ottawa,  August  10 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  Vanity  Girl,  by  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie.    Harper. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  one  of 
Sylvia  Scarlett's  friends. 

The  Story  of  Opal,  by  Opal  Whitely. 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Diary  of  the  strange  little  girl, 
which  has  delighted  many  readers 
of  the  Atlantic,  now  available  as  a 
book. 

Through  Central  Borneo,  by  Carl 
Lumholtz.      Two    vols.      Scribners. 

Two  years  in  "the  land  of  the 
head-hunters." 

Feminism  and  Sex-Extinction,  by 
Arabella  Kenealy.     Dutton. 

A  biological  argument  against 
feminism. 

The  Three  Taverns,  a  Book  of  Poems, 
by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Mac- 
millan. 

By  the  American  poet  who  is  ad- 
mired alike  by  the  devotees  of  the 
old  and  the  new  poetry. 


THE  new  book  of  essays  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  "Adventures  and  Enthusi- 
asms" (Doran),  names  a  few  curious 
books  which  have  interested  him.  But, 
I  am  sorry  to  discover,  they  are  nearly 
all  "pretty"  books.  There  is  "The  Ele- 
gant Girl"  and  "The  Toilet"— refined 
books  for  fainty  young  ladies  of  ninety 
years  ago.  There  is  also  "The  Complete 
English  Physician,"  a  book  of  domestic 
medicine.  Mr.  Lucas  made  his  greatest 
killing,  in  the  fine  art  of  recommending 
enjoyable  and  little-known  books,  when 
he  unearthed  (in  "Over  Bemerton's") 
Giles's  "Chinese  Biographical  Diction- 
ary." And  to  read  that  magnificent  and 
ever-to-be-coveted  volume  will  prepare 
the  reader  to  enjoy  another  by  the  same 
author,  one  by  no  means  so  delicious  but 
easier  to  acquire.  And  that  is  "Strange 
Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio." 

In  the  troupe  of  variety  actresses  to 
which  belonged  that  lively  heroine, 
Sylvia  Scarlett,  there  was  one  Miss 
Dorothy  Lonsdale.  She  made  an  exalted 
marriage  and  became  Countess  of  Clare- 
haven.  The  creator  of  Sylvia,  Mr. 
Compton  Mackenzie,  now  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  Miss  Lonsdale,  both  before 
and  after  she  became  a  peeress.  This  he 
does  in  his  new  novel,  "The  Vanity  Girl" 
(Harper).  It  is  a  funny,  frisky  world, 
sometimes  gay  and  often  tawdry;  John- 
nies and  peers  and  guardsmen  and 
journalists  and  actor-managers  and  cho- 
rus-girls,   and    elderly    relatives,    Puri- 


tanical and  otherwise.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
handles  it  all  in  exactly  the  right  spirit, 
never  mawkish  and  never  brutal.  He  is 
satirical,  but  not  youthfully  cynical  like 
the  painful  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley.  Although 
I  think  his  clock  struck  twelve  with  the 
novel  called  "Sylvia  Scarlett,"  I  wish 
that  he  may  live  a  hundred  years  and  go 
on  writing  novels  about  every  one  of  the 
Vanity  chorus. 

Readers  differ  as  widely  in  their  ability 
to  enjoy  Opal  Whitely's  journal  as  they 
did  in  their  opinion  of  Daisy  Ashford's 
book.  The  style  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
a  few.  My  difficulty  is  with  the  long 
names  of  Opal's  friends.  When  I  learn 
that  "Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus" 
was  "a  most  dear  velvety  wood-rat"  I  am 
inclined  to  fall  entirely  in  love  with  the 
little  girl  who  cultivated  such  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  crow,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium, 
is  another  bid  for  my  affections.  But  the 
multiplication  of  these  long  names  makes 
the  narrative  almost  as  hard  to  read  as 
a  Russian  novel,  where  all  the  characters 
have  three  or  four  enormous  names,  end- 
ing, say,  with  Alexandrovich. 

Someone  told  Carlyle  that  Margaret 
Fuller  had  decided  to  accept  the  universe, 
to  which  Carlyle  responded :  "Gad,  she'd 
better!"  John  Burroughs  uses  the 
phrase  "Accepting  the  Universe"  as  the 
title  of  his  forthcoming  volume  of  essays 
upon  philosophical  subjects,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  book  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  much  as  Sir  Almroth  Wright's 
famous  pamphlet  against  woman  suffrage 
is  Arabella  Kenealy's  "Feminism  and 
Sex-Extinction"  (Dutton).  Dr.  Kenealy, 
a  daughter  of  Edward  V.  Kenealy  (fa- 
mous as  counsel  for  Arthur  Orton  in  the 
second  Tichborne  trial),  has  herself  been 
a  practising  physician,  a  novelist,  and  a 
writer  on  medical  and  other  subjects.  In 
this  book  she  attacks  the  programme  of 
the  feminists,  maintains  through  bio- 
logical argument  that  masculinity  in  the 
female  produces  effeminacy  and  degener- 
acy in  the  male  offspring,  and  deplores 
the  rivalry  and  antagonism  which  results 
when  women  "take  all  labor  for  their 
province."  Women  may  have  a  measure 
of  success  in  their  competition  with  men 
in  labor,  the  professions,  athletics,  and 
politics,  but  it  will  be  a  success  for  which 
the  race  as  a  whole  will  pay  dearly. 

It  has  been  hinted,  perhaps  unfairly, 
that  some  of  the  English  poets  who  have 
dwelt  so  much  upon  their  hatred  of  war, 
and  described  so  meticulously  the  horrors 
of  the  battle-field,  received  their  knowl- 
edge of  battle-fields  at  second-hand.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  one  favorite  device  of 
the  pacifist  writer,  a  mawkish  tendency 
to  sicken  his  readers  with  descriptions  of 
death   and  decay,   never  appears   in  the 


writings  of  men  like  Alan  Seeger  and 
Joyce  Kilmer,  of  whose  actual  presence 
at  the  front  we  can  have  no  doubt,  since 
they  died  in  action.  Another  of  these 
men  was  R.  E.  Vernede,  whose  fine  poem, 
"England  to  the  Sea,"  was  written  and 
published  early  in  August,  1914.  Mr. 
Vernede,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
1916,  took  the  attitude  (so  displeasing  to 
the  pacifist  mind)  that  it  was  still  a  little 
premature  to  express  a  desire  to  kiss 
and  live  in  affection  with  the  unrepentant 
German.  His  "War  Poems  and  Other 
Verses"  (Doran)  contain  his  "Before  the 
Assault,"  of  which  two  stanzas  are  quoted 
here: 

If  thro'  this  roar  o'  the  guns  one  prayer  may 
reach   Thee, 
Lord  of  all  Life,  whose  mercies  never  sleep, 
Not  in  our  time,  not  now,  Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee 
To  grant  us  peace.    The  Sword  has  bit  too 
deep. 

We    may    not    rest.     We    hear    the    wail    of 
mothers 
Mourning  the  sons  who  fill  some  nameless 
grave ; 
Past  us,  in  dreams,  the  ghosts  march  of  our 
brothers, 
Who   were  most  valiant    .    .    .    whom   we 
could  not  save. 

Henry  Bell  Brown  (later  Belwyn 
Brown)  was  connected  with  The  Pub- 
licity Directors  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
They  were  "Advertising  Engineers," 
with  offices  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street.  Mr.  Brown 
used  the  word  "psychology"  and  "psycho- 
logical" in  his  correspondence  pretty  fre- 
quently. Later  he  took  up  "functioning." 
He  never  talked  with  people  during  busi- 
ness hours;  instead,  he  held  "confer- 
ences." He  never  solicited  business;  he 
"conferred"  upon  the  subject.  Other 
favorite  words  in  his  business  letters 
were  "synchronize,"  "coordinate,"  "mer- 
chandise" (as  a  verb),  and  "standardize." 
I  think  he  was  probably  strong  for  "co- 
operation," and  that  he  talked  about 
"selling"  this,  that,  or  the  other  "idea." 
This  was  about  1903;  his  jargon  became 
widely  popular  in  certain  educational  cir- 
cles as  late  as  1919.  He  was  an  official 
dispenser  of  sunshine;  he  made  cheerful- 
ness and  optimism  pay  in  his  business. 
He  wrote  his  advertisements  for  two 
groups, — one,  chiefly  composed  of  men, 
but  including  some  women,  who  liked 
"virile"  stuff,  i.e.,  paragraphs  in  which 
such  words  as  "hell,"  "damn,"  or  "guts" 
appeared.  The  others,  chiefly  women, 
liked  a  kind  of  vers  libres  composition, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  many  capital  let- 
ters, set  forth  a  series  of  affirmations 
about  "Man,  the  Master,"  one  of  which 
was: 
ALONE  and  UNAFRAID  I  Vibrate  to  the 

COSMIC  THRENODY. 

You  may  read  about  Mr.  Belwyn  Brown 
(and  you  should  do  so)  in  Julian  Street's 
"Sunbeams,  Inc."   (Doubleday). 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Exposing    the    Super-Fraud 

Sovietism.   By  William  English  Walling.    New 
York :    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

BOLSHEVISM  or  Sovietism  —  the 
terms  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
are  interchangeable — is  without  doubt 
the  super-fraud  of  the  ages.  Thanks  to 
war  and  post-war  conditions,  it  pre- 
sented for  a  time  a  very  real  danger,  a 
threat  to  overturn  existing  governments 
and  civilization.  This  main  danger  has 
passed  and  Bolshevism  is  no  longer  the 
menace  that  it  appeared  before  its  patent 
failure  in  Russia  had  shown  its  impo- 
tence for  the  task  which  its  leaders  set 
out  to  accomplish.  It  is  none  the  less 
true,  however,  that  the  social  structure 
of  civilized  countries,  while  safe  from 
violent  overthrow,  is  nevertheless  suf- 
fering to-day  from  the  inoculation  of 
Bolshevist  virus  in  many  of  its  organs. 

It  is  therefore  a  task  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  expose  completely,  once  for 
all,  the  inherently  dishonest  and  fraudu- 
lent character  of  this  gigantic  enterprise, 
and  this  task  has  now  been  most  effi- 
ciently performed  by  Mr.  Walling.  His 
method  is  admirable.  He  does  not  write 
as  a  mere  controversialist.  Instead,  he 
takes  up  one  after  another  the  various 
claims  of  the  Bolshevist  authorities  and 
their  sympathizers,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  their  activities,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  at  length  from  their  au- 
thoritative writings,  decrees,  and  other 
pronouncements  bearing  upon  these 
topics.  The  conclusions  reached  are  ir- 
refutable. Mr.  Walling  is  entirely  fair 
in  his  selections  and  it  is  unnecessary 
for  him  to  indulge  in  an  argumentative 
attack.  The  case  made  out  by  the  Bol- 
shevists against  themselves  is  too  clear 
to  require  argument. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Wall- 
ing is  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  not  a 
political  party,  are  not  the  majority  of 
Russia,  are  not  the  proletariat  or  wage- 
earning  class,  but  are  a  sect,  the  fanatics 
of  which  believe  that  their  organization 
possesses  the  only  truth  and  all  the  truth 
that  is  necessary  for  the  social  salvation 
of  humanity.  As  a  sect,  they  have  no 
scruples  whatsoever  as  to  the  methods 
employed  to  attain  their  ends.  Violence 
and  fraud  are  justified  as  a  means  to 
success,  and  no  consistency  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  any  of  their  successive  state- 
ments or  actions.  All  this  is  made  very 
clear  by  copious  quotations  from  official 
pronouncements. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
Mr.  Walling's  book  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Soviet.  This  is  particularly  valuable  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  persistently  misrep- 
resented by  certain  "liberals"  in  this 
country,   who   had   before   them   plenty 


of  evidence  from  which  to  learn  the  truth 
and  yet  deliberately  preferred  to  exploit 
a  false  and  fraudulent  idea.  The  form 
which  this  fraud  took  in  some  of  our 
"journals  of  opinion"  was  as  follows: 
The  Soviet  is  a  natural  Russian  demo- 
cratic institution  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  peasant  mir  or  village  com- 
mune, and  to  which  the  peasants  of  Rus- 
sia are  passionately  devoted.  Further- 
more, according  to  these  imaginative  au- 
thorities, the  Soviet  represented  a  form 
of  democracy  which  was  an  advance  over 
our  own  because  it  was  based  upon  voca- 
tional rather  than  territorial  representa- 
tion and  therefore  contained  the  germs 
of  industrial  democracy.  This  hoax  was 
perpetrated  on  the  public  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  false  statements  concerning 
the  Soviet  given  to  the  public  by  Ray- 
mond Robins,  who  was  so  completely  de- 
luded by  Trotsky  and  his  confreres  in 
the  revolutionary  atmosphere  of  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow.  It  was  furthermore 
alleged  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  merely 
a  political  party  which  had  got  control 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
mental institutions  and  which  might  be 
displaced  by  some  other  party,  or  from 
which  might  evolve  some  other  platform. 

Vigorously  and  completely  does  Mr. 
Walling  tear  the  mask  from  this  egre- 
gious fraud,  and  if  the  perpetrators  of  it 
have  in  them  a  shred  of  conscience  or  de- 
cency, they  will  come  forward  and  make 
amends  for  the  harm  they  have  done  in 
misleading  American  opinion. 

Many  pertinent  examples  might  be 
cited  to  illustrate  the  method  pursued 
by  Mr.  Walling  in  penetrating  to  the 
core  of  the  Bolshevik  fraud  by  means 
of  Bolshevik  materials,  but  one  will  suf- 
fice. An  important  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  "Can  the  Soviet  Win 
Back  the  People?"  and  in  this  chap- 
ter are  set  forth  simply  and  clearly  the 
fundamental  issues  that  face  the  peas- 
ants of  Russia,  who  constitute  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  population.  These 
masses  the  Bolshevik  conspirators  never 
took  into  consideration  at  all  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  delude  them 
at  the  outset  with  promises  of  land  in 
order  to  avoid  their  strenuous  opposi- 
tion until  the  Bolshevik  power  could  be 
consolidated  and  its  military  tyranny  or- 
ganized. Under  the  Soviet  scheme  the 
factory  workmen,  the  railroad  workers, 
and  all  other  classes  of  industrial  labor 
except  the  agriculturists,  have  been 
heavily  subsidized  and  the  peasant  foots 
the  bill.  These  subsidies,  as  Mr.  Wall- 
ing points  out,  have  not  been  paid  for, 
as  commonly  asserted,  by  issues  of  paper 
money — for  wages  and  salaries  have  been 
steadily  raised  in  approximate  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  or 
the  fall  in  the  ruble.  The  peasant  has 
paid  the  bill — by  the  forced  surrender  of 
a  part  of  his  product.  In  other  words, 
no  attention  whatsoever  is  given  to  the 


welfare  or  wishes  of  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  who  are  to  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  laborers, 
theoretically  the  ruling  class.  The  peas- 
ant realizes  this  and  knows  that  the  talk 
about  the  blockade  being  responsible  for 
his  hardships  is  mere  camouflage.  He 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  Entente  that  is 
entering  his  village  with  Red  Guards  and 
seizing  his  crops. 

Lenin,  in  November,  1919,  speaking 
before  the  "First  All-Russian  Confer- 
ence on  the  Work  in  the  Villages,"  dis- 
closed, as  he  had  frequently  done  before, 
the  ultimate  dependence  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki upon  the  peasantry,  and  the  hope- 
lessness, therefore,  of  Soviet  prospects  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Walling  quotes  his 
words  from  Izvestia. 

The  Soviet  and  the  Socialist  power  will  be 
finally  solidified  only  when  the  peasant  is  in 
unquestioning  alliance  with  the  workers.  The 
victory  over  Denikin,  which  is  now  not  re- 
mote, will  not  be  the  final  destruction  of  capi- 
talism. This  is  understood  by  everybody. 
They  will  make  more  than  one  attempt  yet  to 
throvy  the  noose  about  the  throat  of  Soviet 
Russia.  The  peasant,  therefore,  has  no  alter- 
native; either  he  will  help  the  worker— and 
then  we  shall  conquer  capitalism — or  the  least 
little  wavering  will  bring  again  the  shackles 
of  capitalism. 

To  overcome  the  sturdy  peasant  oppo- 
sition, Lenin  had  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient of  setting  one  class  of  peasants 
against  another,  the  landless  and  vaga- 
bond class  against  the  industrious  or 
middle-class  peasantry,  but  he  found 
that  his  efforts  in  this  direction  did  not 
meet  with  success  but  only  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  available  food  supply. 
Of  the  hostility  thus  aroused  Lenin  says: 
"Among  the  peasants  are  very  often  to 
be  observed  extraordinary  disaffections, 
which  reach  the  stage  sometimes  of  re- 
pudiations of  the  entire  system  of  Soviet 
economics,"  and  further:  "It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  work  in  the  village  should 
be  conducted  in  a  disciplined  manner 
like  the  work  in  the  Red  Army."  Finally, 
however,  he  realizes  his  failure  and  an- 
nounces, in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task:  "In  this  case  we  have  determined 
our  policy  firmly.  We  say  to  the  peas- 
antry in  a  language  which  they  under- 
stand best  that  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  force  a  transition  to  communal  econ- 
omy." Still  he  meets  with  no  success, 
for  the  peasant,  in  spite  of  all  these 
declarations  and  decrees,  realizes  that  the 
effort  being  made  is  to  compel  him  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  Soviet  ex- 
periment without  his  consent,  and  he  has 
so  resented  the  attempt  to  bring  the  vil- 
lages "under  the  control  of  the  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  proletariat"  that  the 
Soviet  Government  now  faces  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  whole  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  in  the  official  Bolshevik  publica- 
tions that  up  to  April,  1919,  the  Mili- 
tary Supply  Bureau  from  Petrograd 
alone  sent  225  military  requisition  de- 
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tachments  to  various  provinces,  or  that 
a  report  presented  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference of  Soviets  last  July  stated  that 
"30,000  men  had  been  sent  in  the  course 
of  a  short  period,  but  the  majority  of 
them  were  incapable  of  performing  their 
tasks,  while  others  were  themselves  gross 
speculators."  The  following  from  the 
Izvestia  of  the  Food  Commissariat  tells 
the  whole  story: 

An  atmosphere  of  aggression,  espionage,  and 
bloody  strife  permeated  the  villages,  coupled 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  situation  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  36,500  men 
forming  the  total  of  the  food  requisitioning 
detachments  during  the  period  from  June  to 
December,  1918,  7,309,  i.e.,  twenty  per  cent., 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  peasants 
while  collecting  the  grain. 

Thus  the  Bolsheviki  not  only  have  dis- 
regarded the  welfare  and  wishes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  but  they 
have  created  a  breach  between  city  and 
country  that  it  will  take  years  to  heal 
and  which  to-day  constitutes  a  formidable 
obstacle  to   reconstruction. 

Mr.  Walling's  "Sovietism"  may  be 
strongly  recommended  to  all  who  have 
any  lingering  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
Lenin,  Trotsky  &  Co.,  or  who  still  believe 
in  the  quality  of  their  idealism. 

Missionaries  in  a  Changing 
World 

The  Missionary  Outlook  in  the  Light  of 
the  War.  The  Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook.  New  York 
Association   Press. 

THIS  volume  is  the  product  of  one  of 
the  committees  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  present  life,  thinking, 
and  methods  of  getting  results.  It  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time  that  a  commit- 
tee was  a  device  by  which  one  man  did 
the  work  and  a  number  of  other  men 
shouldered  the  responsibility.  But  our 
modern  religious  committees  have  shed 
from  themselves  even  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility, and  produce,  as  their  final 
result,  statements  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent men,  classified  and  correlated  accord- 
ing to  a  scheme,  but  bearing  with  them 
no  sign  of  a  distinctively  committee  pro- 
cess of  development.  Their  weight  must, 
therefore,  be  based  on  the  reputations  of 
the  individuals  in  the  case,  on  the 
cogency  with  which  these  can  put  their 
views,  and  on  the  sanity  and  illuminat- 
ing power  of  the  views. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  about 
thirty  writers  of  the  most  widely  differ- 
ing standing  and  authority,  from  men 
of  fairly  international  reputation  to 
others  hardly  known  off  their  own  mis- 
sion fields,  and  their  contributions  vary 
in  length  from  two  to  sixteen  pages.  The 
value  of  the  contributions  varies  as  much 
as,  but  not  always  in  proportion  to,  their 
length.  The  object  of  the  whole  volume 
is  a  taking  of  stock  as  to  Christian  mis- 


sions: what  they  have  been  in  the  past 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  in  their 
manifold  forms  and  workings  among  the 
vital  activities  of  the  world;  how  they 
stand  at  present  in  the  world,  so  shaken, 
broken,  and  disorganized,  and  what  is 
the  outlook  for  them  in  the  future,  in 
the  new  world — which  will  still  be  the 
old — reorganized,  building  itself  up  pain- 
fully out  of  the  same  old  materials,  with 
a  rearrangement,  above  all  in  relative 
value,  of  ideas  and  ideals.  How — is  a 
question  with  all  of  us  just  now — is  the 
Christian  Church  going  to  meet  this 
new  arrangement  of  ideas?  And  the 
question  of  this  book  is  essentially  the 
same.  How  is  the  Christian  Church 
going  to  face  this  new  non-Christian 
world?  That  the  Church  will  do  it  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  expressed  theory  and  stated 
motive,  its  drive  towards  missions  has 
been  one  of  its  deepest  and  most  primi- 
tive instincts.  A  non-missionary  Chris- 
tian Church  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  and  only  the  most  absolute  pre- 
destinarianism  has  ever  made  head 
explicitly  against  that  instinct.  In  what- 
ever theological  language  it  may  have 
veiled  the  simplicity  of  its  reasoning  its 
latent  argument  has  been :  "What  would 
have  become  of  our  civilization  without 
religion?  Our  civilization,  driven  by 
economic  necessity,  is  evidently  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  world;  what  will 
be  the  result  if  it  so  does,  unaccom- 
panied by  religion?"  It  is  true  that  the 
old  civilizations  of  Asia  are  beginning 
to  awake  and  to  react  against  this  West- 
ernizing; but  only  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  Westernized.  The  old  religions, 
even,  have  quickened  with  new  ideas, 
transferred  from  Christianity  and  re- 
expressed  in  the  old  terms  and  under  the 
old  images.  This  is  sometimes  uncon- 
scious— the  ideas  are  in  the  air;  some- 
times it  is  conscious — a  plundering  of 
the  Egyptians;  and  sometimes  it  is  an 
honest  revolt  against  over-westernizing 
of  an  Oriental  Christ  and  a  claim  of 
right,  by  a  native  Church,  to  construct 
its  own  thinking  and  faith. 

To  this  imperative  question,  How? 
there  are  many  answers  here.  It  would 
be  humorous,  if  it  were  not  pathetic,  to 
see  how  often  our  political  catchwords 
appear  on  these  pages,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised in  religious  language.  "Democ- 
racy" makes  great  play.  While  we  are 
beginning  to  ask  how  democracy  can  be 
made  safe  for  the  world  some  mission- 
ary leaders  evidently  view  it  as  a  panacea 
and  as  the  peculiar  product  of  the  Chris- 
tian attitude.  This  is  a  religious  replica 
of  the  position  that  there  was  no  democ- 
racy before  it  appeared  in  these  United 
States;  this  whole  volume,  in  truth,  is 
stamped  with  that  condescending  attitude 
towards  foreigners.  At  both  attitudes 
the  East  politely  smiles,  and,  if  it  takes 
the  time,    refers   to   the   democracy   of 


Islam,  more  absolute  in  theory  and  in 
practice  than  any  Christendom  has  ever 
attained.  And  Christian  missions,  es- 
pecially, whatever  the  future  may  hold 
for  them,  in  the  past  have  not  carried 
with  them  sufficient  Christian  brother- 
hood to  override  race,  condition,  and 
previous  state  of  servitude.  There, 
again,  Islam  has  easily  scored. 

Similarly,  too,  with  our  politico-eco- 
nomic solutions.  In  certain  contribu- 
tions great  play  is  made  with  Interna- 
tionalism and  the  League  of  Nations ;  in 
some  others  with  Prohibition,  as  an 
example  of  the  growth  of  the  social  con- 
science and  the  overthrow  of  individual- 
ism. But  successful  missionaries  are 
almost  always  men  of  common  sense  and 
realists,  in  the  best  sense,  in  that  they 
recognize  inexorable  facts  in  life.  Their 
idealism,  too,  is  of  the  kind  that  recog- 
nizes the  sphere  of  Caesar  and  the  sphere 
of  God,  and  does  not  allow  Caesar,  that  is, 
organized  government  of  any  kind  how- 
ever religious  a  name  it  may  adopt,  to 
overcome  the  relation  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  God.  Thus  throughout  the 
book  there  runs,  too,  an  undercurrent  of 
question  as  to  these  easy  methods  and 
formulae,  and  there  is  an  occasional 
sharp  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  fact 
that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  success  and 
good  works  of  medical  missions  and 
educational  missions  and  economic  mis- 
sions, the  missionary's  primary  business 
is  to  preach  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  an  ideal 
kingdom  never  to  be  realized  fully  here 
on  earth.  So  much  truth  there  was  In 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  our  an- 
cestors as  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
from  future  hell-fire.  Again,  these  same 
common-sense  missionaries  have  been 
face  to  face  with  the  many  nationalist 
movements  of  the  East  and  have  recog- 
nized, to  a  degree  that  our  theorists  do 
not,  that  there  is  and  will  be  for  long  lit- 
tle internationalism  among  them  and  that 
they  are  occupied,  above  all,  in  asserting 
their  own  separate  nationalities;  even, 
that  these  little  nations,  when  they  get 
the  chance,  are  in  the  game  of  grab  as 
heartily — and  we  can  not  blame  them — 
as  any  of  the  supposed  peculiarly  preda- 
tory Powers. 

So  these  missionaries  draw  back  from 
politics,  even  such  deodorized  and  heav- 
enly politics  as  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  busy  themselves  with  rendering  to 
God  the  things  of  God.  Yet  there  even 
the  highest  wisdom  may  not  suffice. 
Ideas  are  dynamite,  and  Christianity, 
especially  among  peoples  who  have  not 
become  immune  to  it,  as  seems  mostly  the 
case  with  us,  is  a  keen  dissolvent  of  the 
most  venerated  institutions  and  a  sug- 
gester  of  "novae  res"  in  every  sense.  The 
most  innocent  missionary  may  find  him- 
self suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
of  which  he,  in  all  ignorance,  is  the 
cause;   and  some  missionaries  are  not 
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quite  so  innocent.     Yet,  excluding  such 
cases  where  the  "perfervidum  ingenium" 
of   the  American   Eagle   has   screamed 
more  than  tactfully,  we  are  left  with  a 
problem  which  must  date  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings   of    thought,    destructive    and 
constructive.      To    take    examples,    was 
Socrates     responsible     for    Alcibiades? 
Alcibiades   could  well   contend   that  he 
was  simply  developing  and  applying  the 
teaching  he  had  received,  and  Socrates 
could  say  that  he  had  only  been  phil- 
osophizing and  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
hermae;  the  mass  of  the  people  undoubt- 
edly lumped  the  two  together.     Luther 
found    his    theologizing    bringing    out 
curious  results  when  it  came  to  the  "now 
to  apply"  of  the  Peasants'  War  and  the 
Anabaptists.     And  in  our  own  day  the 
same  issue  has  been  brought  out  by  Ana- 
tole  France  and  Paul  Bourget  and  ex- 
pressed most  poignantly  in  the  latter's 
"Le  Disciple."     The  Foreign  State  De- 
partments of  older  days  who  regarded 
missionaries  as  nuisances  had  their  rea- 
sons.    They  were  obscurants,  of  course, 
and  hushers  up  of  wrongs  and  impossibil- 
ities; but  their  primary  duty  was  to  keep 
things  quiet,  just  as  the  final  cause  of 
missionaries  was,  and  is,  to  stir  things 
up.     Whether  the  Foreign  Departments 
of   the    new   regime,   with    or   without 
Leagues,   but  certainly  with   fixed   and 
doctrinaire  ideas  on  administration,  will 
walk  as  carefully  as  these  old  diplomats 
round  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
Churches  may  be  doubted.     There  may 
even  be  sighing  for  the  vanished  Turk, 
who  could  always  be  evaded  or  bullied  or 
wearied  out;  jEsop  told  a  tale  of  King 
Log  and  King  Stork. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  with  ques- 
tion after  question  which  this  volume 
implicitly  asks.    They  are  really  the  ques- 
tions which  face  us  here  at  home,  only 
very  slightly  transformed  or  differently 
worded.     Religious  liberty  and  the  lib- 
erty of  missionarizing  are  the  same  in 
Corea  and  in  New  York,  and  "religious" 
is  a  very  wide  word.    Some  people  make 
a  religion  of  systems  most  irreligious  to 
others,  and  the  ox  that  is  gored  makes 
all  the  difference.    It  is  easy,  too,  to  de- 
nounce "laissez-faire"  as  immoral  and  to 
insist    on   corporate   responsibility    and 
solidarity ;  but  behind  lie  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  organized  government 
and  the  sacred  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty.   Attempts  to  draw  distinctions  lead 
to  such  logical  absurdities  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  sacramental  and  passover  wine 
from  prohibition — the  unclean  thing  in 
the    holy    place    itself!     Again,    among 
our  own  problems,  attention  has  recently 
been  drawn  to  the  demoralizing  effect 
which  too  often  follows  the  abandoning 
by  alien  immigrants  of  the  guidance  of 
ancient  customs  under  pressure  of  Amer- 
icanization. Every  missionary  knows  the 
same  danger  in  the  case  of  his  converts 
and  still  more  in  the  case  of  their  chil- 


dren. The  situations  are  one  and  the 
same.  Changes  must  needs  come;  but 
there  is  still  woe  for  him  on  whom  the 
change  comes. 

From  the  above  will  be  plain  that  this 
volume  is  not  simply  for  so-called  Church 
people  but  has  much  suggestion  for  all 
who  are  facing  the  problems  of  our  time. 
Such  readers  may  have  to  do  some  skip- 
ping, for  there  are  pages  here  reminis- 
cent of  the  missionary  tract  of  our  child- 
hood, and  they  will  have  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  translating;  but  they  will  surely  rec- 
ognize the  old  folk-lore  verity,  alter  et 
idem. 

Three  American  Novels 

Storms  of  Youth.  By  Viola  Roseboro.  New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Wine  o'  the  Winds.  By  Keene  Abbott.  New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  and   Company. 

The  Blood  Red  Dawn.  By  Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

MISS  ROSEBORO'S  work  in  fiction 
has  been  small  in  amount  and  care- 
ful in  quality.     "Storms  of  Youth"  may 
well  have  been  begun  before  the  war.    It 
is  a  story  of  old  time,  of  an  America 
wherein  the  boss  and  the  financier,  the 
radical  and  the  "laboring  man,"  embodied 
certain  awakening  problems  which  as  yet 
hardly  menaced  the  romantic  supremacy 
of  youth  and  its  search  for  individual 
happiness   as  the   supreme  problems   of 
the  novelist.     The  book  is  full  of  recog- 
nizable  types   and   situations,   many   of 
them  tinged  or  more  than  tinged  with 
individuality.    It  presents  a  considerable 
store  of  document.    Wayton  is  our  small 
provincial  city  of  a  decade  back,  with  its 
nice   people   of   the   "River    Road,"    its 
municipal   complacency   and   corruption, 
its  formal  prudishness  and  protected  vice. 
Young  Perry  Grantley's  conflict  with  and 
eventual  victory  over  the  civic  monster  is, 
you  may  say,  the  main  theme  of  the  tale ; 
or  you  may  take  it  to  be  his  love-muddle, 
soluble  by  death  in  the  good  old  fashion. 
My  feeling  about  the  whole  book  is  that 
it  is  too  elaborate  a  mechanism,  with  a 
weakness  at  its  vitals.    The  women,  Aunt 
Mag  and  Dell  and  Stella  and  even  Lura 
we  might  accept  more  whole-heartedly  if 
we  could  overlook  the  unreality  of  their 
men.    And  Perry's  marriage  to  Lura,  the 
pivot   of  the   romantic   story,    is   based 
on    one    of    the    thinnest    of    Victorian 
fallacies :  that  it  is  noble  or  defensible  to 
marry  one  woman  when  you  are  the  de- 
clared lover  of  another.    Finally,  we  are 
reluctantly  aware  of  the  style  as  artful  in 
its  polish  and  saliency.    We  feel  that  the 
writer  has  labored  well,  but  we  feel  that 
she  has  labored. 

"Wine  o'  the  Winds"  is  a  story  of  the 
pioneer  midland  America  of  the  sixties. 
The  author  is  a  Nebraskan  whose  child- 
hood belonged  in  a  region  which  had  out- 
grown its  pioneer  days  without  as  yet 
losing  their  full  flavor.  The  novel,  like 
"Storms  of  Youth,"  has  a  carefully  con- 


trived  romantic  plot   which   the   reader 
may  accept  or   reject  according  to  his 
taste,  mood,  or  perhaps  age.     Real  life 
does  no  doubt  now  and  then  keep  true 
lovers    apart   by   barriers    as   flimsy   as 
these.     Chance  and  coincidence  are  le- 
gitimate   instruments    for   the   creative 
story-teller.     Poetic  justice  is  not  alto- 
gether a  figment  of  the  poets.     But  the 
story-hearer  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  perceive  that  romance,  in  its  nature, 
postulates    an    incredibly    high    batting 
average  in   these  matters.    .     .     .    The 
crustiest  of  us  may  accept  the  romantic 
fabric  of  this  tale  as  we  accept  "Leather- 
stocking."     Whatever  you  make  of  the 
darkling   hero   with   a  past,   his   school- 
marmish  maiden  from  the  East,  and  his 
beauteous  and  piteous  wildflower  of  the 
plains,  you  are  in  no  doubt  of  the  world 
that    contains    them,    a    magical    world 
wrought   from   the   reality   of  our   own 
national  experience,  half  a  century  ago. 
Magic  there   is   also   in  this   narrator's 
vivid  style,  above  all  in  the  visual  quality 
of  his  descriptions,  which  always  remain 
a  part  of  the  narrative.    A  laboring  train 
of  wagons   is   menaced   by   the  far  ap- 
proach of  a  prairie  fire:  "Whips  cracked. 
Teamsters  yelled.     Scurries  of  dust  con- 
tinuously swished  up  more  densely  from 
the  trail,  while  to  the  west,  and  north  of 
west,    the   vague    long    line    of    dainty 
lavender  kept  warming  more  and  more, 
until  by  and  by  it  appeared  to  steam 
mildly  like  thawing  frost.     Metal  filings 
— copper,  brass,  and  gold — seemed  to  be 
stippled  into  that  zone  thinly  moving  and 
stretching.     Feeble  yellow  eyes  winked 
there.    Minute  marblings  of  flame  would 
shake  in  laced  loveliness  all  the  way  along 
— would  pulse,  shiver,   palely  dart,   and 
shimmer.    .     .     .    Perhaps    the     pretty 
trail,  faintly  fuming,  would  not  advance 
this  way.    With  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  perhaps  these  panting  puffs  of  wind 
would  likewise  dwindle  and  die.     Would 
they?     Men  hoped  so.     Women  prayed 
that  they  might."    It  is  during  his  night 
watch  after  the  toilsome  day  of  battle 
with  fire  that,  faint  with  exhaustion  and 
hunger,  the  darkling  hero  "leans  against 
the  black  night  wind"  and  tastes  the  true 
heroic  ecstasy  of  the  pioneer :   "The  grass 
had  burned,,  but  new  grass  would  come; 
the  green  joy  of  the  prairies  would  be 
born    again;    the    wild    flowers    would 
bloom;  the  little  birds  would  have  their 
nests.    He  knew  not  why  it  should  be  so, 
but  a  freshness,  a  felicity,  a  beneficent 
joy  had  entered  into  him.    It  was  as  if 
he   had   been   cleansed   by   fire.    .     .    . 
Here   the   mystery   of   earth   and   wind 
were  one  with  the  mystery  of  the  stars, 
and  he  himself  was  a  part  of  the  vast 
holiness,  a  part  of  the  wonder  and  the 
glory,  an  undefeated  force  as  virile  as 
the  sap  in  charred  stubble,  the  essence 
unseen  but  still  marvelous  in  the  power 
and  poetry  of  promise." 

The  author  of  "The  Blood  Red  Dawn" 
is  a  San  Franciscan  with  a  story  to  tell 
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of  the  San  Francisco  of  that  war- 
time of  yesterday  which  seems  already 
so  remote.  The  title,  so  far  as  I  make  it 
out,  alludes  not  to  the  presage  of  world- 
wide revolution  but  to  the  kindlier  dawn 
of  a  world-wide  beneficence  to  follow  the 
war.  The  phrase  is  much  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Serbian,  Danilo,  who  is  more  than 
any  other  the  hero  of  the  piece;  but  it 
seems  to  mean  for  him  merely  the  dawn 
out  of  torment,  of  peace  and  welfare  for 
his  people.  There  is  Danilo  the  ardent 
and  magnetic  alien,  and  there  is  Stillman 
the  Californian  aristocrat,  and  between 
them  Claire  Robson,  herself  of  old  local 
stock  though  compelled  to  be  a  wage 
earner.  And  there  is  Flint  the  wicked 
business  man  with  designs  on  stenog- 
rapher Claire.  And  there  are  Lily 
Condor  the  faded  adventuress,  Nellie 
Whitehead  the  self-sufficient  vulgarian, 
Lycurgus  the  Greek  cafe  proprietor,  and 
many  other  types.  They  fail  to  transcend 
or  to  sublimate  the  type;  are  all,  by  a 
shade,  a  little  second-rate  or  common; 
and  the  result  is  a  disappointing  effect, 
in  a  book  containing  so  much  veracious 
detail,  of  confused  mediocrity.  The 
opening  chapters  give  us  hope  of  creative 
realism,  and  we  seem  to  have  received, 
when  all  is  done,  a  disconcerting  blend  of 
naturalism  and  romance. 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

LEO  SHESTOV,  an  essayist  and  "phi- 
losopher" who  has  won  notice  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  Russian  mind,  is  now 
presented  to  the  English-world  in  a  trans- 
lation of  his  most  characteristic  work 
under  the  title  of  "All  Things  Are  Pos- 
sible" (McBride).  He  is  announced  as 
"an  original  and  incisive  thinker."  In- 
cisive he  is  after  the  manner  of  Nietzsche, 
his  ideas  being  hurled  out  in  a  suc- 
cession of  disjointed  paragraphs,  each 
of  which  is  aimed  to  hit  and  cut  some 
favorite  comfortable  doctrine  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  But  original!  In  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  originality  in  the  book,  which 
is  merely  a  decoction  from  Dostoyevsky 
and  Nietzsche.  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  sum- 
ming up  Shestov's  ideas  in  a  prefatorial 
note,  states  the  result  thus: 

No  ideal  on  earth  is  anything  more  than  an 
obstruction,  in  the  end,  to  the  creative  issue 
of  the  spontaneous  soul.  Away  with  all  ideals. 
Let  each  individual  act  spontaneously  from  the 
forever-incalculable  prompting  of  the  creative 
well-head  within  him.  There  is  no  universal 
law.  Each  being  is,  at  his  purest,  a  law  unto 
himself,  single,  unique,  a  Godhead,  a  fountain 
from    the   unknown. 

Now,  chasten  the  sopohomoric  high- 
falutin  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  rhetoric,  and 
this  "creative  well-head"  is  nothing  more 
than  a  man's  temperament,  his  ever- 
changing  desires  and  passions — mostly, 
{Continued  on  page  274) 
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Professor  of  Accounting  in  New  York 

University 

A  college  textbook  in  the  fundamentals  of 
Bookkeeping,  by  the  associate  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Accounting  Instruction  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance, 
of  New  York  University. 

Lectures,  with  over  100  illustrations,  many 
of  which  are  photographic  reproductions  of 
actual  accounts;  supplemented  with  examples 
of  business  forms  and  papers,  and  applied  in 
over  300  transactions  for  entry  in  practice 
books-of  -account. 

A  notable  textbook  for  classes  or  for  home 
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By 
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{Continued  from  page  273) 
as  the  Russian  sees  them,  of  the  flesh, 
often  brutal,  dominated,  if  there  is  any 
centre  to  them,  by  the  lust  of  power.  We 
know  nothing,  we  are  fools  to  such  wis- 
dom, the  only  recourse  is  to  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  fluctuating  sea  of  our 
temperament.  And  the  end — these  mod- 
erns are  frank  at  least  within  the  prison- 
house  of  their  own  arrogance — is  as 
Nietzsche  said,  and  as  Shestov  in  his 
turn  says: 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  shameful  for 
one's  life  to  be  a  waste,  and  that  this  shame 
should  be  hidden  from  every  eye.  The  last 
law  on  earth  is — loneliness     .    .    . 

Resigne-toi,  mon  coeur,  dors  ton  sommeil 
de  brute! 

So  it  is.  He  who  denies  the  reality 
of  moral  law,  and  of  all  law,  ends  by 
confessing  himself  the  slave  of  the 
frightful  law  of  bestial  despair.  To  exalt 
Shestov  as  original,  or  as  in  any  sense 
a  philosopher,  is  mischievous  nonsense. 
He  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Slavonic  nihilism  which  is  capturing  the 
fancy  of  so  many  of  our  half-educated 
modern  youths. 

The  friends  of  Jules  Vedrines  are  go- 
ing to  bring  out  his  "Memoirs"  (Paris: 
La  Poste  Aerienne,  155  rue  Montmartre), 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  written  by 
the  famous  ace  himself  and  whidi  are  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  aged  mother, 
widow,  and  four  young  children.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Vedrines  was  famous 
in  French  aviation  even  before  the  war, 
having  received  his  pilot's  brevet  in 
1910,  while  working  in  a  factory  as  a 
machinist.  On  February  15,  1911,  he 
flew  over  Paris  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  was  followed  by  flights  from  the 
capital  to  Tours,  to  Pau,  in  a  heavy  rain 
storm,  and  finally  to  Madrid  and  Cairo. 
Thereupon  he  received  an  official  invi- 
tation from  the  German  military  authori- 
ties, with  a  large  salary,  to  take  charge 
of  aviation  instruction  at  Berlin.  His 
reply,  which  caused  quite  a  sensation  at 
the  time,  was  the  famous  "mot  de  Cam- 
bronne."  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Vedrines  had  completed  his  active  mili- 
tary service  and  could  have  remained  in 
some  safe  post  at  the  rear.  But  on  the 
contrary,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
front  and  performed  some  of  the  most 
.  important  and  dangerous  missions  of  the 
war.  When  peace  came,  he  continued 
his  flying  activities.  One  day  he  sur- 
prised the  Parisians  by  landing,  inten- 
tionally, on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ment stores.  His  final  voyage  was  to 
have  been  from  Paris  to  Rome,  but  after 
having  made  250,000  kilometres  of  the 
journey,  he  was  forced  to  make  an  unfor- 
tunate landing,  and  on  April  21,  1919, 
was  crushed  to  death  along  with  his  as- 
sistant. The  history  of  such  a  career, 
if  worthily  told,  should  make  uncom- 
monly good  reading. 


Drama 

Robert    Whittier    in     "An 

Enemy  of  the  People" — 

George   Arliss    in 

"Poldekin" 

IN  the  assembly  which  filled,  or  rather 
dissembled,  the  emptiness  of  the  huge 
Manhattan  Opera  House  there  was  a 
curious  tincture  of  the  public  meeting. 
The  people  whom  my  friend  in  a  con- 
servative whisper  described  as  proletar- 
ian, seemed  to  care  less  for  Ibsen  than 
for  Stockmann  and  less  for  Stockmann 
than  for  certain  dicta  or  declarations 
which  in  the  air  of  popular  sympathy 
fluttered  like  banners  in  the  wind.  I 
should  have  let  this  pass,  perhaps,  if  two 
nights  later  my  neighbor  in  the  elevated 
had  not  left  at  my  side  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper. I  rarely  touch  such  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  journalistic  sea;  I  dislike 
the  man  who,  in  the  act  of  plunging  his 
body  into  his  neighbor's  vacated  seat, 
plunges  his  mind  into  that  neighbor's 
abandoned  newspaper.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  summons  of  the  Call;  noth- 
ing seduces  like  vituperation,  and  I 
rarely  see  the  Call,  whose  price  adapts 
it  to  the  capitalist.  It  happened  that  this 
copy  gave  prominence  to  the  Ibsen  play 
among  its  theatrical  advertisements, 
offered  to  sell  tickets  at  its  business 
office,  and  actually  proposed  a  prize  for 
the  ablest  critical  estimate  of  the  per- 
formance. The  vague  association  which 
awoke  in  my  mind  between  this  stress  on 
the  Ibsen  play  and  the  advocacy  in  the 
same  issue  of  a  pardon  for  the  dimly 
Stockmann-like  Eugene  Debs  was  mere 
conjecture,  was  possibly  mere  cobweb. 
But  at  worst  it  was  interesting  to  find 
that  Ibsen,  that  pillar  of  literature,  in 
whom  the  literary  class  already  begins  to 
descry  the  mass  and  stability  of  a  col- 
umn, should,  in  a  play  almost  forty  years 
old,  remain  dynamic  for  the  dynamic — I 
do  not  mean  the  dynamitic — party  in  the 
commonwealth.  Whether  he  is  really  of 
their  tribe  is  very  doubtful;  Ibsen  was 
anything  but  a  tribesman;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  and  the  Call  would  have 
agreed  in  their  evisceration  of  the  "com- 
pact majority." 

Ibsen  wrote  "An  Enemy  of  the  People" 
in  reply  to  the  strictures  on  "Ghosts." 
He  wrote  it  hotly;  he  wrote  it  swiftly; 
and  the  heat  and  speed  gave  it  a  straight- 
forwardness which  is  profitable  in  the 
theatre  and  is  exceptional  in  Ibsen.  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People,"  with  all  its  super- 
ficial range  and  complication,  is  simpler 
in  reality  than  such  seemingly  simple 
dramas  as  "Ghosts"  or  "Hedda  Gabler," 
which  shut  up  five  or  six  persons  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  bid  them  demolish 
the  world  from  their  armchairs  and  sofa- 
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cushions.  In  this  play  Ibsen  deals  plainly 
with  us;  plot,  as  our  fathers  knew  it,  is 
flung  overboard,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made 
with  very  few  of  those  temporizings, 
compunctions,  and  apologies  which  re- 
veal the  coward  beneath  the  daredevil. 

Ibsen  was  fortunate  in  his  central  fig- 
ure. Dr.  Stockmann  is  Ibsen's  mission- 
ary, Ibsen's  delegate  and  spokesman,  to 
a  degree  hardly  equaled  in  the  other 
dramas;  yet,  by  a  curious  paradox,  of  all 
Ibsen's  characters  he  seems  least  subject 
to  Ibsen,  least  confined,  least  compro- 
mised, by  his  parentage.  One  can  almost 
imagine  the  Stockmann  of  the  earlier 
acts  kicking  his  parent  downstairs.  It  is 
easy  to  suggest  a  key  to  this  paradox. 
Ibsen,  meagre  and  cold  in  speech,  trucu- 
lent but  laconic,  bitter  but  inarticulate, 
must  often  have  envied  those  freer  and 
more  expansive  temperaments  in  whom 
the  invective  that  dripped  painfully  and 
slowly  from  his  pen  flowed  forth  from 
the  tongue  in  unchecked  affluence  and 
lusty  vigor.  What  more  natural  than 
that,  in  framing  a  character  with  all  the 
intellectual  virtues  which  were  proper  to 
himself,  he  should  endow  him  at  the 
same  time  with  all  the  temperamental 
virtues,  the  exuberance,  humor,  impul- 
siveness, caprice,  in  which  his  creator 
felt  himself  deficient?  Stockmann  is 
Ibsen's  intellectual  replica  and  tempera- 
mental opposite,  a  character,  in  short, 
whom  Ibsen  could  look  at  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  stranger  and  the  warmth  of 
an  ally.  No  wonder  that  the  equal  of 
Stockmann  in  charm  and  force  is  hardly 
discoverable  in  the  Ibsen  gallery.  His 
weakest  point  as  a  portrait  is  in  Act  IV, 
where  Ibsen  is  audibly  prompting  him, 
and  he  behaves  a  little  like  a  madcap 
schoolboy  in  the  presence  of  the  watchful 
master. 

Mr.  Robert  Whittier  in  the  leading 
part  had  the  marked  advantage  of  a 
comely  and  arresting  presence.  Perhaps 
he  allowed  that  presence  to  shape  the 
part  too  much.  His  Stockmann  is  a  gen- 
tleman, of  dignified  carriage,  thoughtful 
temper,  and  advanced,  or  at  least  advanc- 
ing, views,  with  an  infusion  of  the 
clergyman,  even  of  the  clergyman's  sore 
throat,  a  man  who  is  surprised,  is  hurt, 
is  really  pained,  at  the  calumny  and  vio- 
lence of  his  thoughtless  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  not  bad  in  the  parts  where 
mildness  was  permissible,  but  of  the 
exuberance  and  impetuosity  which  con- 
stitute Stockmann  he  showed  not  a  trace. 
It  was  sad  to  follow  him  in  his  labors  to 
be  impulsive,  in  his  shy  efforts  to  be 
irrepressible;  we  felt  that  he  swore  with 
misgiving;  we  were  certain  that  his 
toddy  was  fer-mil-lac.  In  the  play  of 
"Poldekin,"  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  shortly,  an  inventive  person,  under 
prohibition,  concocts  a  novel  stimulant  by 
amptying  half  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  ginger 
into  half  a  can  of  canned  tomatoes.  In 
h«  mixture  of  Ibsen  and  Whittier  of 


which  the  leading  part  in  "An  Enemy  of 
the  People"  consisted  we  felt  that  Mr. 
Whittier  supplied  the  canned  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Temple  as  Peter  Stock- 
mann gave  a  much  more  adequate  per- 
formance of  a  much  less  arduous  part. 
Mr.  James  S.  Ryan  was  successful  as 
Hovstad,  and  Mr.  Adolf  Link  as  Morten 
Kiil  in  the  second  act  gave  a  delicious 
picture  of  the  comedy  of  science  as 
science  appears  to  the  hopelessly  unlet- 
tered and  untutored  mind.  The  other 
parts  were  common  or  feeble.  The  char- 
acters had  clearly  been  drilled  to  speak 
up  in  the  measure  of  the  spaces  to  be 
filled,  and  some  of  them  not  only  played, 
but  bayed,  to  the  galleries.  Unequal  and 
amateurish  as  the  performance  was  in 
sundry  points,  it  was  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  its  organizers  deserve 
praise. 

The  Americanization  of  a  group  of 
Russian  criminals  and  fanatics  in  New 
York  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  "Poldekin,"  a  mixture  of  farce  and 
melodrama,  in  which  Mr.  George  Arliss 
consents  to  throw  his  powers  away. 
"Poldekin,"  as  a  play,  a  chain  of  actable 
events,  is  naught;  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
minute  of  the  critic's  or  the  printer's 
time  that  is  consumed  in  the  record  of 
its  nullity.  In  character  something  is 
attempted;  something,  for  a  moment,  is 
achieved.  Imagine  a  mind  lively  and 
(Continued  on  page  276) 
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BY 

GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 

Author   of   "A    Prophet  of  Joy" 

HEINELET 
Oh,   what  a  creature  am   I! 

What  inelegant  moods  I   pass  through. 
I   sin,  though  I  cannot  tell   why — 

Yet  just  such  another   are  you. 

I   stumble   I   cannot  tell   how 

Over  bogs  where  no  blossom  e'er  grew. 
In  short,   I'm  a  fool   I  allow — 

But  just  such  another  are  you. 

(From  "Shadow  Verses") 


"Of  late  Mr.  Bradford  has  won  a 
more  limited  but  enthusiastic  recogni- 
tion as  a  poet  of  pungent  brevities, 
Heinelets,  as  he  himself  terms  some  of 
his  stinging  needles  of  song." — Katharine 
Lee  Bates  in  The  Boston  Transcript. 
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James  Shirley,  Drama- 
tist :  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study 

By 

ARTHUR  HUNTINGTON  NASON 

Professor  of  English  in  New  York 

University. 

Among  the  dramatists  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  James  Shirley  stands 
pre-eminent :  the  last  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans, the  prophet  of  the  Restoration. 
Born  in  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Raleigh  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham 
took  and  sacked  Cadiz;  schoolboy,  uni- 
versity man,  and  teacher,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First;  favorite  dramatist  of 
the  court  of  Charles,  friend  of  the  King 
and  champion  of  the  Queen;  follower  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Civil 
War;  and  then,  through  the  Protectorate 
and  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  schoolmaster  again 
and  miscellaneous  writer:  James  Shir- 
ley, in  the  course  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  embodied  in  himself  as  man  and 
dramatist,  something  of  the  chivalric 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethans,  something  of 
the  impetuous  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers, 
something  of  the  fine  patience  of  the 
great  poet  of  the  Puritans. 

In  this  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Shirley, 
the  endeavor  is  threefold:  first  to  examine  the 
little  that  we  know  of  Shirley's  life,  to  deter- 
mine, fact  hy  fact,  the  value  of  the  evidence, 
and,  on  a  basis  of  this  critical  examination,  to 
construct  a  chronology  more  accurate  than  has 
been  hitherto  available;  second,  on  a  basis  of 
this  revised  chronology,  to  restudy  the  dramatic 
works  of  Shirley,  in  order  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, the  course  of  his  development  as  a  drama- 
tist; and,  third,  from  this  same  examination  of 
the  plays,  to  determine  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  his.  dramatic  works.  The  result  is  a 
new  and  most  interesting  picture  of  this  the 
principal  dramatic  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 


Cloth,    xvi  +472  paqes.    Choicely  illus- 
trated.   Price.  $5.00. 
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active,  even  ingenious,  with  an  art, 
which  is  half  instinct,  for  turning  both 
its  assets  and  its  failings  to  account,  for 
using  its  quickness  as  a  weapon  and  its 
ignorance  as  a  shield.  This  is  Poldekin 
in  Act  I;  the  conception  is  natural  and 
vigorous,  and  both  Mr.  Tarkington  and 
Mr.  Arliss  make  successful  use  of  its 
naturalness  and  vigor  in  the  first  act. 
After  that  Mr.  Tarkington  begins  to  play 
with  his  character,  to  jest  with  it,  to  pick 
it  to  pieces.  He  takes  out  its  brains,  puts 
them  back,  removes  them  once  more, 
halves  them,  doubles  them,  with  the 
cheerful  recklessness  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  laugh  or  a  point  is  cheap  at  any  price. 
At  last  he  himself  no  longer  knows  what 
kind  of  man  Poldekin  is;  naturally  he 
cannot  inform  Mr.  Arliss;  and  Mr.  Arliss 
is  forgivable,  if  not  exactly  enviable,  for 
his  failure  to  enlighten  the  public. 
Poldekin  has  a  smile,  a  beaming,  a  de- 
precatory, a  wheedling,  an  opaque,  de- 
fensive, and  impenetrable  smile.  So  in- 
tricate a  smile  should  perhaps  have  been 


good;  to  me  it  was  vitreous,  almost 
ghastly.  The  rustic  defends  himself  with 
a  stolid  grin,  the  statesman  with  a 
seasoned  and  diplomatic  smile  which 
eludes  with  its  bright  opacity  the  curi- 
osity of  a  gaping  world.  Was  Mr.  Arliss 
playing  the  rustic  or  the  statesman?  He 
failed  to  let  me  knoW;  possibly  he  did  not 
know  himself. 

The  Americanism  of  the  play  is  of 
that  order  which  can  be  bought  by  the 
yard,  at  cheap  rates,  like  bunting.  The 
merit  in  "Poldekin,"  which  is  a  genuine 
merit,  lies  finally  in  parts  of  its  dialogue, 
or  rather  monologue.  Various  fallacies, 
mostly  anarchistic  or  revolutionary,  are 
exposed  in  the  most  agile  and  glancing 
of  syllogisms,  with  a  gay  Voltairian 
persiflage  which  shelters  a  constructive 
purpose.  Amid  so  many  follies  this 
brightness  is  enjoyable;  indeed  the  play 
could  not  have  been  a  more  tantalizing 
compound  of  sparkle  and  vacuity  if 
Poldekin  himself  had  been  the  author. 


0.  W.  Firkins 


A  New  Harness  for  Niagara 


UNDER  the  terms  of  the  Waterways 
Treaty  of  1909,  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  divert  for  power  pur- 
poses from  the  Niagara  River  above  the 
falls  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  and  Canada  thirty-six  thou- 
sand. Although  nothing  is  said  in  the 
treaty  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  allowed  to  Canada  and 
that  allowed  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  understood  that  the  former  country 
was  given  the  lion's  share  partly  be- 
cause the  larger  flow  is  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  and  partly  to  offset 
the  quantity  of  water  diverted  from  the 
Great  Lakes  through  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time  the  United  States  actually 
has  the  use  of  more  power  than  Canada. 
The  turbine  installation  on  the  American 
side  of  the  river  represents  a  total  of 
about  400,000  horse-power,  and  on  the 
Canadian  side  about  500,000;  but  some- 
thing over  100,000  horse-power  is  ex- 
ported from  Canada  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Both  countries  are  now,  or  will  be 
very  shortly,  using  the  total  quantities 
of  water  authorized  by  the  Treaty.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  one  company 
on  the  United  States  side,  none  of  the 
companies  are  utilizing  the  full  available 
head,  and  therefore  are  not  getting  all 
that  the  water  is  capable  of  yielding  in 
terms  of  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  power  plants  were  first  installed 
at  Niagara  Falls,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
hydraulic  engineering  was  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  it  is  to-day,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  utilize  anything  like  the 
full  available  head  of  water.     As  other 


plants  were  built,  the  head  was  gradually 
increased,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  power;  and  we  now  have  this  situa- 
tion at  Niagara  that  of  the  various  plants 
in  operation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
no  two  are  getting  the  same  efficiency 
from  a  given  quantity  of  water,  and  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able power  is  wasted. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  most  people  have  realized  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  water-power. 
When  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  began  its  policy  of  supplying  cheap 
power  to  the  people  of  the  province  for 
industrial  and  domestic  uses,  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  then  and  now  the  directing  genius 
of  the  Commission,  was  told  that  not  a 
tithe  of  the  very  modest  quantity  of 
power — very  modest,  at  any  rate,  from 
our  present-day  standpoint — then  being 
developed  would  find  a  market  in  On- 
tario. So  far  from  the  pessimists  having 
been  justified,  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  Sir  Adam  Beck  himself  have 
been  left  far  behind.  The  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power  Commission  has,  year  after 
year,  increased  its  developments,  and 
carried  ever  farther  afield  the  immense 
network  of  its  transmission  lines,  but 
always  the  demand  has  grown  faster 
than  it  could  be  supplied.  Although 
Niagara  is  now  but  one  of  many  sources 
of  power  utilized  by  the  Commission,  it 
is  still  much  the  most  important,  and  is 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  industrial 
heart  of  Ontario,  and  perhaps  of  Canada, 
that  is,  the  district  lying  between 
Toronto  and  Detroit.  This  industrial 
district   is   developing  very   rapidly,   its 
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potentialities  having  been  strikingly  illus- 
trated during  the  war  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions. 

In  point  of  fact  engineers  of  the  two 
countries  have  for  some  years  past  been 
studying  the  problem  of  Niagara  power 
from  every  possible  angle,  with  a  view  to 
securing  not  only  the  use  of  every  foot 
of  water  that  may  be  diverted  without 
adversely  affecting  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  falls,  but  also  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  from  that  water.  On  the  Cana- 
dian side  these  studies  finally  led  to  the 
decision  to  make  a  radical  departure  from 
the  existing  practice,  and  instead  of  plac- 
ing the  power  houses  immediately  below 
the  falls,  to  carry  the  water  by  means 
of  a  canal'  down  the  river  to  a  point 
where  the  maximum  head  might  be  ob- 
tained. After  exhaustive  surveys  and 
investigations,  the  latter,  involving 
among  other  things  the  building  of  a  large 
working  model  of  the  proposed  diversion 
in  the  park,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
place  the  intake  at  Hog  Island,  about 
two  miles  above  the  falls,  and  the  power 
house  in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Lewis- 
ton  bridge.  Of  the  total  distance  of 
nearly  thirteen  miles,  something  over 
four  are  in  the  Welland  River,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Niagara,  whose  flow  is 
to  be  reversed.  For  the  balance  a  canal 
had  to  be  excavated,  for  the  most  part 
through  solid  rock,  48  feet  wide  and  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  carry  35  feet  of  water. 
Work  was  begun  in  1917,  and  has  been 
pushed  forward  in  spite  of  exceptionally 
difficult  labor  conditions. 

When  completed  the  Queenston-Chip- 
pewa  power  development,  as  it  is  called, 
will  utilize  all  but  22  feet  of  the  normal 
difference  in  level  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario,  ten  feet  representing 
the  drop  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  intake 
of  the  power  canal,  two  feet  the  difference 
between  the  level  at  the  power  house  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  balance  the  grad- 
ients in  the  canal  plus  certain  losses  due 
to  friction.  The  increased  efficiency  of 
the  new  scheme  of  development  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  with  it  30  horse- 
power will  be  obtained  from  each  sec- 
ond-foot of  water  used,  as  compared  with 
14  horse-power  obtained  by  the  existing 
Canadian  plants  at  the  falls.  Eventually 
all  the  existing  plants  on  the  Canadian 
side  will  be  scrapped,  and  the  36,000  sec- 
ond-feet allotted  to  Canada  by  the  treaty 
will  develop  at  the  new  power  house 
more  than  double  the  amount  now  ob- 
tained, or  over  1,000,000  horse-power. 
A  similar  scheme  of  development  will 
probably  be  adopted  sooner  or  later  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  river,  where 
the  physical  conditions  are  very  similar. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  projects  such  as  these. 
From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the 
region  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  par- 


ticularly around  Lake  Erie,  is  develop- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  coal  resources  of  the  conti- 
nent are  rapidly  being  diminished. 
Water-power  has  the  immense  advan- 
tage over  coal  that  it  is  practically  inex- 
haustible. Every  plan,  therefore,  that 
not  merely  makes  available  undeveloped 
water-power,  but  doubles  the  efficiency 
of  existing  developments,  serves  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  conserving  the  coal  sup- 
ply and  adding  to  the  productive  energy 
of  the  country. 

Without  wishing  to  be  drawn  into  the 
hot  controversy,  waged  for  years  past,  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  aesthetic 
and  utilitarian  considerations  in  the  use 
of  Niagara  Falls,  it  probably  can  not  be 
denied  that,  with  the  continual  growth  of 
population  and  industry  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  and  the  rapid  depletion  of 
our  coal  supplies,  the  time  must  eventu- 
ally arrive  when  self-preservation  may 
have  to  override  all  thoughts  of  scenic 
beauty.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  get  greater  efficiency  out  of 
the  water  now  diverted  for  power  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  confidently  believed  by 
competent  engineers  that  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  may  be  diverted  without 
detracting  in  any  way  from  the  beauty  of 
the  falls. 

In  a  recent  unpublished  report  the 
consensus  of  engineering  opinion  as  to 
the  critical  situation  at  the  Horseshoe 
Falls  is  thus  stated: 

Not  only  does  the  present  great  concentra- 
tion of  water  in  the  apex  of  the  deep  notch 
in  the  crest  line  of  Horseshoe  Falls  represent 
an  absolute  loss  both  to  power  development 
and  to  scenery,  but  it  forms  a  very  destruc- 
tive agent,  eroding  the  crest  line  at  its  point 
of  greatest  recession  at  the  rate  of  five  feet 
a  year.  The  recession  causes  a  greater  con- 
centration of  flow,  and  the  greater  concentra- 
tion, in  turn,  more  rapid  and  more  concen- 
trated recession.  Not  only  is  this  a  fact,  but 
furthermore,  it  seems  inevitable  that  if  this 
destructive  erosion  remains  unchecked  the  crest 
will,  in  a  very  few  hundred  years,  have  re- 
ceded to  a  point  where  it  will  receive  the  water 
now  flowing  to  the  American  Falls,  thus 
utterly  destroying  this  beautiful  spectacle, 
probably  the  best  single  feature  of  all  the 
scenic   wonders    in   the   locality. 

The  remedy  for  this  vicious  circle  of 
concentrated  flow  and  concentrated  re- 
cession is  a  submerged  dam  or  weir  in 
the  centre  of  the  rapids  above  the  crest 
of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers,  would  spread 
the  water  from  the  centre  of  the  falls 
towards  the  ends;  it  would  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  critical  point  at  the 
apex;  and  at  the  same  time  would  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  falls  and 
make  available  an  increased  quantity  of 
water  for  power  purposes.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  dam  would  be  unusual  and 
difficult,  but  quite  practicable  with  the 
resources  of  modern  engineering. 

Laurence  J.  Burpee 

International  Joint  Commission 


Psychic  Phenomena 


The  interest  in  Psychic  Phenomena 
and  Spiritual  Communication  which 
has  been  specially  in  evidence  during 
the  past  few  years  has  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  many  absorbing  volumes 
on  the  subject.  Below  we  list  a  few 
of  the  books  contained  in  our  compre- 
hensive stock: 

The  Open  Vision 

By  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.D.       $1.74 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  this 
book  is  to  distinguish  psychical  phe- 
nomena from  other  kinds  of  experi- 
ence, and  to  point  the  way  beyond 
mere  phenomena  to  clear  knowledge 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  spiritual 
life.  The  author,  well  known  through 
his  many  discriminating  studies  of 
the  inner  life,  is  not  a  devotee  of  any 
form  of  spiritism  or  psychical  re- 
search, but  has  investigated  psychical 
phenomena  in  the  spirit  of  a  truth- 
seeker,  free  to  follow  wherever  truth 
may  lead. 

The  Reality  of  Psychic 
Phenomena 

By  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.Sc.  $1.74 

The  record  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
scientific  experiments  carried  out  in 
- 1915  and  1916  to  determine  by  the  use 
of  delicate  measuring  apparatus  the 
amount,  direction  and  nature  of  the 
force  used  in  levitation  of  tables  and 
other  phenomena  generally  known  as 
"spiritualistic."  The  author  is  a  uni- 
versity lecturer  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  he  attacked  the  problem 
entirely  from   the  mechanical   side. 

The  Dead  Have  Never  Died 

By  Edward  C.  Randall  $1.74 

The  author  presents  the  results  of 
over  twenty  years  of  research.  Mr. 
Randall  is  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Buf- 
falo and  first  became  interested  in 
psychic  research  on  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Perrine,  the  mother-in-law  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  about  1839  and 
early  resolved  to  conduct  his  work  in 
this  field  in  a  purely  scientific  man- 
ner, keeping,  as  it  were,  both  feet 
upon  the  ground. 

The  Abolishing  of  Death 

By  Basil  King  $1.34 

The  author,  a  writer  of  power  and 
insight,  presents  his  own  experiences. 
You  may  not  accept  them  as  evidence. 
Mr.  King  is  not  sure  that  he  does. 
But  they  certainly  make  very  inter- 
esting testimony. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses 

By  Anna  De  Koven  $2.24 

The  author  tells  in  this  volume  the 
story  of  her  own  experiments  in  an 
amazingly  particularized  and  convinc- 
ing personal  narrative. 

Macy's-Maln  Floor  35th  Street,  rear 
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WORK  that  should  be  done  in  pro- 
moting and  extending  library  service 
in  America  is  embraced  by  the  "Books 
for  Everybody"  program  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  It  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  need  of  the  sixty  millions 
of  Americans  without  library  service,  and 
on  actual  demands  for  advisory  assistance 
and  leadership  which  are  constantly  com- 
ing to  the  Association  from  communities 
where  the  need  is  realized. 

The  members  of  the  library  profession  do 
their  part  generously,  but  the  Association  is 
sustained  primarily  by  those  public  spirited 
citizens  who  have  faith  in  books,  reading  and 
libraries  as  agencies  that  make  for  education, 
sane  progress  and  democracy.  Upon  these 
friends  of  libraries  the  Association  must  rely 
for  the  "'Books  for  Everybody"  fund  of 
$2,000,000  which  will  make  library  service  a 
vital,  growing  factor  throughout  the  nation. 

Contributions  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Library  Association, 
"Books  for  Everbody"  Fund,  24  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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rpHE  President's  opposition  to  the 
x  Jones  Shipping  act,  though  tardily 
expressed,  conforms  with  his  attitude 
on  the  proposal  to  exempt  American 
ships  from  Panama  Canal  tolls.  Only 
then,  Congress  was  informed  in  ad- 
vance that  a  measure  having  this 
purpose  would  meet  with  his  strong 
disapproval.  It  was  a  courageous 
position  which  he  then  took  and  one 
which  helped  immeasurably  to  con- 
vince other  nations  that  we  meant  to 
keep  faith  with  them.  That  the 
Chicago  platform  and  Mr.  Harding 
himself  have  given  notice  that,  in  case 
of  Republican  success  at  the  polls, 
this  honest  policy  will  be  reversed  is 
cause  for  serious  misgivings.  The 
motive  for  this  proposed  action  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which 
prompted  the  passage  of  the  Jones 
Shipping  act;  namely,  to  stimulate  by 
artificial  means  the  growth  of  our 
merchant  marine.  The  policy  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  an  excessive  tariff 
on  imports,  which  many  had  supposed 
that  the  enlightened  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  had  outgrown. 


'T'HE  investigation  of  the  campaign 
A  funds  has  not  brought  to  the 
Democratic  party  the  advantage  fore- 
seen by  Governor  Cox.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  there  was  disclosed 
rather  too  much  zeal  in  obtaining  pop- 
ular subscriptions;  but  Governor 
Cox's  charge  of  a  huge  slush  fund 
broke  down  completely.  Meanwhile 
evidence  has  been  presented  of  cer- 
tain large  single  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  fund,  as  well  as  of  such 
propagandist  enterprises  as  the  mov- 
ing-picture "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom 
Ridge."  It  has  become  pretty  clear 
that  Governor  Cox's  sensibilities  were 
shocked  not  so  much  by  the  size  of  the 
Republican  fund  as  by  the  slowness 
with  which  the  Democratic  contribu- 
tions were  coming  in. 

"TNCREDIBLE  folly"  is  what  Mr. 
■*■  Hughes  calls  the  ousting  of  the 
Socialist  members  of  the  New  York 
Assembly.  And  his  eminence  as  a 
juristic  authority,  combined  with  his 
unquestioned  devotion  to  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  country, 
should  give  weight,  even  with  the 
most  thoughtless,  to  his  condemnation 
of  the  act  as  being  "in  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  institutions."  But  some 
defenders  of  the  act  outdo  in  the 
solemn  absurdity  of  their  arguments 
even  the  folly  of  the  act  itself.  Thus 
the  New  York  Times  has  the  futility 
to  justify  the  expulsion  on  such 
grounds  as  this : 

It  is  declared  in  Article  IV.,  Section  4,  of 
the  Constitution  that  "the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government."  Moreover,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  this  to  be  "an 
indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States." 
The  Socialists  have  as  their  constant  aim  the 
destruction  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  States. 

The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee 
to  every  State  freedom  from  agitation 
in  favor  of  a  non-republican  form  of 


government ;  neither  did  the  Supreme 
Court  declare  that  anything  that 
tended  to  impair  the  indestructibility 
of  the  Union  or  of  the  States  was 
unlawful  or  disqualifying,  nor  even 
that  an  agitation  to  have  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  reversed  was  an  act  of 
disloyalty. 

To  find  a  parallel  to  the  kind  of 
sacerdotal  proscription  which  the 
Times'  argument  advocates  one 
would  have  to  go  back  far  beyond  the 
days  of  the  Hohenzollerns  or  of 
George  III;  the  only  exact  match  for 
it  that  we  can  think  of  is  in  the  creed 
of  the  most  extreme  believers  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  Stuarts  to  rule 
England — they  and  their  descendants 
in  the  male  line  of  succession,  to  the 
end  of  time — no  matter  how  outra- 
geous might  be  their  conduct  and  how 
dreadful  the  sufferings  of  the  country 
they  misruled.  If  this  country  and  its 
institutions  can  not  be  saved  without 
going  back  to  the  preposterous  doc- 
trine of  Sacheverell  and  his  disciples, 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  saved. 

TN  the  editorial  on  "Tax-Exemption 

in  the  Housing  Crisis,"  in  our  issue 

of  last  week,  there  occurred  a  most 

unfortunate  misprint.     Towards  the 

end  of  the  article  there  is  a  passage 

reading  as  follows : 

The  predominant  cause  of  failure  to  build 
is  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  present-day 
costs,  which  are  believed  to  be  abnormal,  will 
continue  to  prevail.  The  object  of  the  exemp- 
tion is  to  place  as  an  offset  against  those  ab- 
normal costs  an  abnormal  tax-exemption.  If 
tax-exemption  were  the  normal  thing,  it  would 
have  no  tendency  whatever  to  encourage  build- 
ing at  abnormal  costs,  since  it  would  present 
no  offset  whatever  to  the  excess  of  expense 
which  those  costs  present. 

In  the  last  sentence  the  word  "ab- 
normal" should  of  course  be  normal. 

"/~\NLY  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 

^   wealth   which   is    produced   in 

this    country,"    said    Parley    Parker 

Christensen,    Presidential    candidate 
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of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  to  a 
representative  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "is  paid  in  salaries.  The 
rest  goes  to  the  capitalist."  Obviously 
the  word  "salaries"  includes  wages, 
else  the  statement  is  meaningless.  If 
17  per  cent,  is  all  the  employee  gets,  he 
must  be  an  exceedingly  thrifty  being 
in  order  to  keep  going,  to  say  nothing 
of  putting  a  few  dollars  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  On  this  percentage  the 
sum  would  figure  out,  according  to 
the  schedules  in  Professor  King's 
"Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,"  at  about  $184 
a  year.  Professor  King's  figures  are 
based  largely  on  the  census  of  1910, 
and  much  has  happened  since  that 
year,  but  there  happens  to  be  no  de- 
pendable treatment  of  the  subject  of 
a  later  date.  In  computing  the  na- 
tional income  for  1910,  he  allots  8.8 
per  cent,  to  rent,  16.8  per  cent,  to  in- 
terest, 27.5  per  cent,  to  profits,  and 
46.9  per  cent,  to  wages  and  salaries. 
If  Mr.  Christensen  has  in  mind  only 
commodity  production,  the  share  of 
the  employee  so  occupied  is  of  course 
even  larger.  In  manufacturing  for 
1914  salaries  and  wages  claimed 
about  54  per  cent,  of  the  value  added 
to  raw  materials,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  share  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Christensen.  It  is  better  to  trust 
Professor  King  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind:  First,  because  he  has  made  a 
study  of  the  subject,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  uses  figures  with  a  regard 
for  their  meaning. 

A  FLAGRANT  example  of  the 
**  abuse  of  powers  granted  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
under  emergency  war  legislation  has 
occurred  in  California.  The  current 
wholesale  price  of  fuel  oil  at  points  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  $2.35  per  barrel, 
and  railway  companies,  shipping  in- 
terests, and  industrial  establishments 
pay  this  price  without  protest,  for  it 
is  governed  by  local  conditions.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  not  disclosed, 
the  Navy  Department  has  assumed 
that  the  proper  price,  at  least  for 
itself,  should  be  $2.00  per  barrel.  A 
fortnight  ago  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
acting  under  orders  from  the  Depart- 
ment, appeared  at  the  works  of  the 
Shell  Co.  at  Martinez  and  demanded 


two  thousand  barrels  of  oil  at  the 
price  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, $2.00  per  barrel.  The  Shell  Co. 
declined  to  honor  the  requisition  at 
that  price.  Upon  this,  a  detachment 
of  marines,  directed  by  the  officer  in 
charge,  proceeded  by  force  to  take 
the  oil.  They  broke  locks,  battered 
down  doors,  and  otherwise  damaged 
the  works  of  the  company.  The  au- 
thority for  this  arbitrary  proceeding 
was,  of  course,  the  Lever  act,  enacted 
obviously  for  war-time  emergencies. 
The  war  ended  November  11,  1918, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  only 
the  pure  technicality  that  peace  is  not 
yet  signed  which  makes  it  possible  to 
carry  out  such  high-handed  acts. 

T^HE  Polish  and  Soviet  peace  dele- 
•*•  gates  are  in  session  at  Riga,  and, 
judging  by  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  prospects  of  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  are  decidedly 
promising.  The  backdown  from  the 
fifteen  demands  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government  at  Minsk  was  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  any  understanding. 
These  demands  not  only  infringed  the 
sovereignty  of  Poland,  but  provided 
all  the  conditions  necessary  for  soviet- 
izing  the  country.  There  is  no  mag- 
nanimity in  the  Bolshevik  conces- 
sion; it  is  forced  by  the  change  in 
the  military  situation  and  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
Soviet  Government  at  Moscow.  Joff e, 
the  chief  Bolshevik  negotiator,  has  a 
bad  record ;  as  Soviet  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  he  deliberately  violated  his 
Government's  solemn  engagements 
and  utilized  his  office  for  proselyting 
purposes  until  the  German  Govern- 
ment gave  him  his  walking  papers. 
He  will,  of  course,  attempt  all  manner 
of  chicanery  and  fraud  in  the  present 
negotiations,  but  the  Poles  are  now 
in  a  position  to  exact  the  fulfillment 
of  agreements  arrived  at. 

With  the  signing  of  a  Polish-Soviet 
agreement  Europe  will  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  when  the  Red  armies 
were  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  the  fate 
of  civilization  hung  in  the  balance. 
Here  it  was  that  France  once  more 
•stepped  into  the  breach  and  saved  Eu- 
rope. Some  idea  of  the  menace  which 
impended  from  the  success  of  the  Red 
armies  may   be  gathered  from  the 


words  of  Trotsky  addressing  the  Su- 
preme Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet  on  May  5,  1920, 
as  reported  in  Soviet  Russia: 

We  are  hurrying  towards  the  west  to  meet 
the  European  Proletariat,  which  knows  that 
we  can  meet  them  only  over  the  dead  body 
of  White-Guard  Poland  in  an  independent 
Poland  of  the  workers  and  peasants.  The 
struggle  will  be  terrible.  But  if  you  ask  me 
about  the  outcome  of  that  struggle,  I  will 
answer  that  I  was  never  so  strongly  convinced 
that  we  shall  be  victorious,  completely  crush- 
ing the  enemy.  I  am  absolutely  certain  of 
that. 

'T'HE  Red  defeat  in  Poland  may  well 
-*-  prove  to  have  been  a  turning- 
point  in  history,  for  upon  Bolshevik 
success  there  was  based  a  grandiose 
plan,  carefully  timed  and  coordinated. 
There  have  been  two  parties  among 
the  Soviet  authorities.  Both  recog- 
nized that  the  downfall  of  the  Soviet 
regime  was  imminent.  The  one,  rep- 
resenting the  "new  bourgeoisie"  that 
had  amassed  wealth  by  loot  and 
speculation,  based  their  hopes  of 
averting  disaster  on  a  policy  of  invit- 
ing foreign  capital  and  enterprise  into 
Russia,  but  the  failure  of  the  Krasin 
mission  to  London  dashed  these 
hopes.  The  other  party  staked  all  on 
world  revolution.  This  was  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  dramatic  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  Third  Internationale  and 
its  bold  challenge  to  the  Governments 
of  the  West.  Thousands  of  agents 
and  millions  in  money  were  being  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  elsewhere,  according  to 
a  carefully  worked-out  programme. 
Simultaneously  with  the  setting  up 
of  a  Soviet  regime  in  Poland,  propa- 
ganda was  to  change  to  action  in  these 
various  countries.  This  is  the  signifi- 
cance that  underlies  the  seizure  of 
factories  in  Italy  and  the  formation 
of  the  "Council  of  Action"  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Germany  would  join  Soviet 
Russia  and  abrogate  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  But  something  went  wrong 
with  the  time-table,  and  the  various 
movements  so  carefully  planned  were 
left  in  the  air.  Germany  hastened  to 
declare  her  neutrality.  The  Italian 
labor  struggle  became  economic  in- 
stead of  political.  The  "Council  of 
Action"  simply  appeared  ridiculous, 
and  its  leaders  sought  alibis.  Lenin, 
Trotsky  &  Co.  had  gambled  for  high 
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stakes  and  lost,  but  for  a  time  the 
danger  was  very  real. 

TF  there  weren't  so  many  doc- 
trinaires  shouting  about  "funda- 
mentals," perhaps  we  might  get 
somewhere.  Anything,  it  appears, 
that  the  zealot  very  much  believes  in 
is  a  "fundamental,"  while  the  things 
that  other  zealots  believe  in  are  mere 
dadoes  on  the  superstructure.  "You 
gotta  get  down  to  fundamentals," 
shouts  the  soap-boxer,  as  he  sets  forth 
a  string  of  more  or  less  unrelated  and 
highly  speculative  proposals.  "Just 
establish  the  'economic  fundamen- 
tal'," interposes  a  voice,  "and  all  these 
matters  will  settle  themselves." 
Eager  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  simple 
and  far-reaching  a  remedy,  we  ask  for 
specifications,  only  to  find  that  it  is  a 
proposal  for  the  social  appropriation 
of  economic  rent.  "Nothing  to  it," 
objects  the  Socialist;  "a  superficial 
and  characteristically  bourgeois  rem- 
edy. The  real  'economic  fundamental' 
is  the  abolition  of  rent,  interest,  and 
profit."  "Faker !"  shouts  the  Social- 
ist Laborite.  "Hell  will  freeze  over 
before  you  fellows  abolish  anything. 
The  real  fundamental  to-day  is  a  ques- 
tion of  method,  and  the  fundamentally 
correct  method  is  to  join  political  ac- 
tivity with  industrial  activity  through 
the  one  big  union."  "Boob !"  answers 
the  I.  W.  W.  "When  did  political  ac- 
tivity ever  win  anything?  The  fun- 
damental thing  is  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  the  strike  on  the  job."  There 
are  a  hundred  others,  <each  with  his 
"fundamental."  As  we  listen  and  re- 
flect, we  incline  more  and  more  to  the 
belief  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere.  All  of  these  proposals 
can  not  be  what  their  fervid  propa- 
gators claim  for  them.  Some  of  them 
must  be  at  least  a  trifle  less  than  "fun- 
damental." Perhaps  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  a  slight  misgiving,  some- 
times enters  the  zealot's  conscious- 
ness; but  to  date  we  are  unable  to 
record  any  decline  in  the  use  of  the 
overworked  word. 

A     CASUAL   survey   of   the   many 
laudations   of  Lenin   which  ap- 
pear in  insurgent  books  and  periodi- 
cals prompts  us  to  some  speculation 
as  to  new-world  conceptions  of  great- 


ness. What,  after  all,  according  to 
insurgent  standards,  are  its  essen- 
tials? In  the  more  emotional  and 
rhythmical  tributes — in  the  sonnets, 
odes,  and  dithyrambs  composed  in 
something  like  conventional  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  unnamable  things  com- 
posed in  free  verse — is  found  one  in- 
variable note,  the  reverence  for  sheer 
power.  The  great  man,  as  the  fact  is 
sung,  chanted,  or  shouted  at  us,  holds 
on.  His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of 
temporal  power.  He  sits  on  an  un- 
shakable throne,  and  the  antagonistic 
forces  of  the  world  beat  it  in  vain. 
Of  course,  in  such  pseans  to  the  Soviet 
lord  other  heroic  qualities  are  some- 
times affirmed.  But  to  the  degree 
that  the  emotional  flight  is  untram- 
melled and  the  muse  soars  freely  to 
the  empyrean,  the  other  qualities  are 
subordinated,  and  the  tribute  becomes 
one  to  this  incarnation  of  power. 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this 
type  of  laudation,  even  though  it 
comes  from  the  ultra-modernists.  The 
poets  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  Hammurabi,  or  Cheops 
must  have  sung  their  hero's  praises 
in  much  the  same  fashion.  Even 
Nicholas  II  was  so  acclaimed.  But 
that,  as  the  Leninites  will  tell  you,  is 
different. 

rpHE  prose  tributes  are  a  shade 
A  different.  Though  rarely  they 
wander  from  the  idea  of  Lenin  as  a 
wielder  of  power,  usually  they  affirm 
or  suggest  certain  qualities  assumed 
to  be  controlling  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  power.  The  Netv  Re- 
public, however,  in  its  latest  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject,  merely 
follows  the  dithyrambic  school, 
ascribing  to  the  chief  a  generalized, 
though  super  -  eminent,  "ability." 
"Considering  the  odds  against  it," 
says  this  periodical  (Sept.  1,  p.  7), 
"the  Russian  dictatorship  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  ablest  in  history."  To 
Arthur  Ransome  the  specific  quality 
of  self-abnegation  would  seem  to  ac- 
count for  Lenin's  power.  Lenin,  he 
writes,  "is  the  first  great  leader  who 
utterly  discounts  the  value  of  his  own 
personality."  Mr.  Harold  Stearns 
("Liberalism  in  America,"  p.  204) 
specifies  both  a  faculty  and  a  manner ; 
cold  logic  and  outright  impersonality 


of  expression  keep  Lenin  at  the  front. 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  so 
much  greatness  walking  the  poor 
earth,  avoids  analysis  but  graces  the 
autocrat  with  a  blanket  endowment  of 
"intellect."  "It  is  certain,"  he  writes 
("The  Advancing  Hour,"  p.  117) 
"that  no  more  powerful  intellect  than 
Lenin's  was  brought  to  the  surface  in 
the  whole  struggle."  There  are  a 
score  or  more  of  such  tributes,  with 
their  slightly  varying  interpretations. 
But  what  strikes  the  ordinary  reader 
is  that,  despite  their  variations,  they 
all  seem  to  mean  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  What  Mr.  Hapgood 
means  by  "intellect"  is  very  likely  to 
be  what  the  New  Republic  means  by 
"ability,"  and  what  each  of  the  other 
laudators  means  by  the  particular 
quality  with  which  he  endows  the 
Soviet  head.  Lenin  as  an  individual 
unacquainted  with  power,  as  a  peri- 
patetic theorist  of  the  ultimate  social 
world,  would  probably  never  have 
made  the  slightest  impression  on  any. 
one  of  these  susceptible  souls.  But 
Lenin  as  a  master  of  men,  holding  on 
by  the  bayonet;  the  food  decree,  and 
the  secret  tribunal,  has  all  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  true  greatness. 

rpHE  passing  of  Jacob  Schiff  leaves 
A  its  mark  in  the  field  of  high  finance 
and  giant  enterprise,  but  it  leaves  a 
still  greater  mark  among  the  humbler 
members  of  his  faith  and  race  who 
have  looked  up  to  him  not  only  as  an 
outstanding  figure  from  whom  they 
took  inspiration,  but  even  more  as  a 
never-failing  friend  and  benefactor. 
To  all  of  his  race  in  America  he  was 
a  Moses,  whose  leadership  was  relied 
upon  in  matters  of  "every  sort, 
whether  it  were  to  relieve  suffering, 
to  advance  learning,  or  to  aid  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  oppressed  in 
other  lands.  For  him  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  vast  fortune,  though  natural 
to  his  financial  genius,  was  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was 
the  advancement  of  his  people.  But 
his  unostentatious  liberality  in  all 
humanitarian  causes  and  the  breadth 
of  his  civic  interest  reached  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Jewry,  and  his 
loss  will  also  be  mourned  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  other  faiths. 
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The   President's  Defi- 
ance of  Congress 

'TVHE  Jones  Shipping  act,  which 
-"-  aims  to  give  American  ships  pref- 
erential treatment  over  foreign  ves- 
sels trading  with  the  United  States, 
contains  a  clause  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  notice  to  foreign  Gov- 
ernments of  the  termination  of  any 
treaty  engagements  with  them  which 
would  impede  the  operation  of  the  act. 
The  LaFollette-Furuseth  Seamen's 
act  of  March  4,  1915,  contained  a  like 
provision,  and  was  promptly  complied 
with  by  the  President,  who  now,  how- 
ever, takes  the  position  that  such  a 
direction  from  Congress  invades  his 
Constitutional  prerogative  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations. 

For  the  Jones  act  itself  very  little 
is  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  artifically  an  in- 
dustry which  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  size  artifically.  During  the 
*war  the  Government  took  hold  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  developed 
it  far  beyond  the  peace  needs  of  the 
country,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
war  suddenly  collapsed  the  country 
found  itself  with  more  shipping  on 
its  hands  than  it  could  make  use  of 
for  some  years  to  come.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  scrapping  a  good  share  of 
the  new  shipyards  and  charging  the 
loss  to  the  war  account,  which  could 
easily  have  been  done  without  loss  to 
private  investors,  Congress,  acting  at 
the  instigation  of  a  few  Senators 
from  shipbuilding  States,  chose,  by 
ordering  a  wholesale  invalidation  of 
our  commercial  treaties,  to  challenge 
practically  the  entire  world  to  a  trade 
war. 

That  the  President  would  have  been 
amply  justified  in  vetoing  the  Jones 
act — that,  indeed,  he  was  bound  to 
do  so,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
expediency  and  of  international  good 
faith — can  hardly  be  gainsaid;  but 
when,  having  failed  to  perform  this 
obvious  duty,  he  now  seeks  to  com- 
pound for  his  dereliction  by  refusing 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  a  far  more 
important  question  than  any  so  far 
presented  at  once  arises.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  determined  both  by  prac- 
tice and  by  judicial  decision  that  Con- 


gress, acting  in  exercise  of  its  power 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  may 
abrogate  treaties  in  their  quality  of 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  Jones  act 
simply  exercises  this  power.  By  the 
Constitution  itself  the  President  is 
obliged  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  and  he  now 
refuses  to  execute  a  law.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  argued  that  the  President  is  the 
organ  of  foreign  intercourse  and  that 
Congress  can  not  control  his  discre- 
tion in  this  field;  but  that  depends. 
The  President's  claim  to  be  the  organ 
of  foreign  intercourse  can  not  be  re- 
ferred to  any  specific  clause  of  the 
Constitution ;  it  is  merely  a  deduction 
from  the  fact  that  the  President  re- 
ceives foreign  diplomatic  agents,  and 
nominates  and  commissions  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  treaty-making  power. 
Congress's  power,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  all  laws  "necessary  and 
proper"  to  carry  into  execution  its 
other  legislative  powers — and  indeed, 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — is  set  down  in 
the  Constitution  in  plain  black  and 
white.  Whether,  therefore,  Congress 
can  direct  the  President  to  take  a  cer- 
tain course  in  dealing  with  foreign 
Governments  turns  altogether  on  the 
question  whether  its  attempt  to  do  so 
is  reasonably  related  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  legislative  policy  which  it 
had  the  Constitutional  right  to  enact. 
In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
President  may  do  a  great  many  things 
as  "the  organ  of  foreign  intercourse" 
independently  of  direction  by  Con- 
gress does  not  signify  that  Congress 
may  not  direct  him  to  exercise  his 
power  as  such  organ  when  it  is 
"necessary  and  proper"  for  it  to  do  so 
in  order  to  carry  out,  as  for  instance 
in  this  case,  the  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  Probably  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  would  not  con- 
tend that  Congress  might  not  order 
him  to  put  in  use  his  power  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  "a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."  It 
was  framed  with  the  contest  which 
had  been  waged  in  England  over  the 


claim  of  the  Stuarts  to  a  "dispensing 
power,"  still  vividly  in  mind,  and  ad- 
mits no  such  power.  The  President 
is  given  a  qualified  veto  on  bills  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  the  original  expec- 
tation that  he  would  use  this  power 
chiefly  against  legislative  proposals 
deemed  by  him  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  the  veto  is  only  a  qualified  one, 
and  may  be  overridden  by  Congress 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house; 
and  when  it  is  overridden,  the  Presi- 
dent must  give  way.  Any  other  view 
leads  straight  to  administrative  an- 
archy. 

By  his  ill-considered  defiance  of  the 
Jones  act  the  President  does  the  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

Ireland  and  'The  Na- 
tion's" Home  Brew 

It  is  because  they  believe  that  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  would  be  the 
greatest  calamity  which  could  befall  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  because  they  feel  that  the  two 
countries  are  rapidly  drifting  apart,  that  the 
editors  of  the  Nation  have  invited  one  hun- 
dred of  their  fellow-citizens  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate,  through  a  commission, 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  of  atrocities 
in  Ireland. 

A  BENEFICENT  shop,  ostenta- 
ri-  tiously  advertising  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  temperance,  offers  for 
sale  a  combination  package  of  hops, 
malt,  and  sugar,  with  careful  instruc- 
tions enclosed  as  to  adding  water, 
boiling,  cooling,  straining,  and  de- 
canting. It  then  gives  provocative 
warning  against  the  addition  of  a 
yeast-cake  dissolved  in  lukewarm 
water,  lest  it  produce  a  result  repug- 
nant to  the  Volstead  act. 

That  the  thought  of  war  with  Eng- 
land or  with  any  other  country,  espe- 
cially Germany,  would  be  shocking  to 
the  Nation  we  can  well  believe;  but, 
to  judge  by  its  anti-British  policy 
heretofore,  the  Nation  would  not  be 
adverse  to  embarrassing  England  still 
further  in  the  great  crisis  with  which 
she  is  confronted.  Thus  one  can  find 
not  one,  but  many  yeast-cakes  in  the 
long  list  of  persons  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  Nation's  invitation.  The 
list  is  indeed  notable  for  its  pro-Ger- 
man and  radical  complexion.  Here 
are  not  a  few,  but  many  persons  who 
did  their  best  before  we  entered  the 
war,   and  even  after  that  time,   to 
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create  ill-feeling  with  England  and 
ease  off  the  case  against  Germany; 
and  who  have  shown  no  sympathy 
with  England  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  crisis. 

Among  them  are  also  to  be  found 
many  who  have  taken  part  in  activi- 
ties directly  designed  to  arouse  hatred 
of  and  antagonism  to  Great  Britain 
in  connection  with  movements  in 
India,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  One 
might  just  as  well  suggest  that  the 
National  Association  of  Brewers 
make  an  impartial  investigation  of 
the  Volstead  act.  If  serious  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  proposal  of  an 
investigation  of  the  Irish  situation  by 
a  committee  such  as  that  nominated 
by  the  Nation,  it  can  only  result  in 
aggravating  Anglo  -  American  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  impeding  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Irish  problem 
itself.  But  England  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  keeping  a  clear  head 
to  drink  deeply  of  the  Nation's  home 
brew. 

The  Truth  Concerning 
Wrangel 

TT  is  to  be  expected  that  when  any 
-*-  movement  is  supported  by  the  bet- 
ter elements  of  the  Russian  people, 
stirred  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  reclaim 
their  native  land  from  the  Bolshevik 
tyranny,  all  possible  efforts  will  be 
made  in  certain  sections  of  our  press 
to  undermine  it  by  a  campaign  of 
slandering  and  misrepresentation. 
Such  is  preeminently  the  case  with 
the  movement  headed  by  General 
Wrangel  in  South  Russia.  Recently 
there  have  appeared  in  our  "liberal" 
journals  inspired  articles  calculated 
to  give  the  impression  that  Wrangel 
himself  is  a  treacherous  and  ambi- 
tious reactionary,  and  that  his  move- 
ment is  designed  to  assist  Russian 
emigres  of  the  old  regime  to  recover 
their  property.  It  would  seem  that 
common  sense  would  make  it  obvious 
to  most  people  that  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Russians  must  be  moved  by 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  restore 
their  country  to  liberty  and  prosper- 
ity, just  as  Americans  would  be  if 
they  were  placed  in  the  same  position ; 
but  these  mendacious  and  disingenu- 


ous appeals  are  cunningly  contrived 
to  alienate  the  natural  sympathy  we 
should  be  inclined  to  show.  How 
utterly  unfounded  in  fact  is  this  ma- 
licious campaign  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  a  distinguished  American  naval 
officer  in  a  personal  letter  dated 
Sevastopol,  July  8,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  facts  that  have  come  under  his 
personal  observation.    He  writes : 

There  is  a  little  bunch  of  Russians  down 
here  in  the  Crimea,  about  the  finest,  hardest- 
fighting  little  army  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
putting  up  a  show  that  compels  one's  admira- 
tion. Their  leader,  Wrangel,  is  a  wonder.  I 
have  passed  the  stage  of  enthusiasm  over 
many  things,  but  I  have  been  with  Wrangel 
about  six  months  now,  and  think  him  the 
greatest  development  in  Russia,  and  as  a  fight- 
ing man  not  equalled  by  any  that  I  have  ever 
read  about.  He  took  over  a  proposition  in 
April  that  was  about  as  hopeless  looking  a 
thing  as  one  can  imagine — Denikin  had  very 
nearly  finished  Russia,  as  well  as  himself  and 
his  friends.  The  army  was  broken  in  morale, 
the  population  discontented,  no  ammunition, 
little  food,  and  typhus  and  cholera  raging. 
Now  conditions  seem  almost  normal.  During 
the  month  of  June  Wrangel  started  an  offen- 
sive with  less  .than  30,000  men  and  captured 
21.500  prisoners,  108  guns,  550  machine  guns, 
and  loads  of  other  stuff — and  is  still  going 
ahead.  He  has  completely  broken  up  the  Bol- 
shevik organization  down  in  this  vicinity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  now  most  of  the  Bol- 
shevik prisoners  as  willing  soldiers  in  his 
army,  which  is  about  double  what  it  was  when 
he  started.  Wrangel  is  no  more  daunted  by 
a  Bolshevik  ten-to-one  superiority  than  he 
would  be  by  inferior  forces. 

In  his  political  work  also  he  has  shown  that 
he  has  learned  his  lesson,  at  all  events.  The 
peasants  have  been  given  their  land,  and  wel- 
come him  wherever  he  goes.  It  seems  almost 
too  good  to  last — and  I  am  afraid  every  day 
that  some  of  the  "old  regime"  crowd  will  get 
in  the  saddle  again  and  spoil  the  whole  show. 
However,  at  the  moment  things  are  going  well 
and  may  go  very  far. 

They  would  appreciate  even  good  wishes  and 
encouragement.  I  suppose  we  can't  send  them 
ammunition,  but  we  could  start  some  trade 
with  them. 

It  is  so  important  from  my  point  of  view 
for  us  to  have  Russian  good  will  in  the  rather 
perilous  future  which  we  are  preparing  for 
ourselves.  Our  Government,  of  course,  will 
not  and  probably  cannot,  take  any  active  part, 
but  certainly  even  now  there  is  enough  busi- 
ness to  start  with.  Day  before  yesterday,  I 
was  in  a  small  town  in  the  newly  occupied 
area,  where  for  one  spool  of  thread  you  could 
buy  a  pood  (36  pounds)  of  wheat,  and  from 
this  place,  accessible  to  vessels  of  18  feet 
draught,  there  is  now  in  store  1,000  tons  of 
wool  for  shipment,  costing  at  the  place  one 
cent  per  pound.  In  another  month  from  this 
place  there  will  be  20,000  tons  of  grain  to  ship 
out.  The  difficulty  is.  of  course,  that  peasants 
will  give  the  grain  only  for  goods  in  kind,  and 
such  of  our  people  as  have  been  over  here, 
only  want  to  trade  on  a  cash  basis,  a  quick 
trade  at  big  profit,  and  they  get  away.  They 
will  have  to  work  on  a  different  basis — put 
their  goods  in  storehouses,  distribute  by  smaller 
vessels  or  by  wagons,  and  collect  return  freight 
in  the  same  way.  The  profits  will  be  enor- 
mous, particularly  at  first,  but  the  main  point 
is  to  get  in  and  do  business  with  the  people, 
learn  how  to  trade  with  them  and  what  they 
want,   and   establish    relations    for   the    future. 

Our  Red  Cross  is  doing  fine  work  and 
Americans   have   a   good   name   with   all   Rus- 


sians, whether  Bolshevik  or  anti-Bolshevik,  but 
outside  of  the  Red  Cross  we  are  doing  noth- 
ing. For  instance,  we  had  a  children's  relief 
fund,  feeding  starving  children  in  Europe. 
There  were  starving  children  at  that  time  in 
Sevastopol,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  director  of 
the  fund  to  do  something  for  Russian  children. 
He  answered  that  Russian  children  were  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  benefiting  from  the 
American  relief  fund.  By  whose  orders,  I 
wonder? 

Mr.  Root  by  his  speeches  has  done  already 
very  much  and  I  feel  sure  will  do  more.  But 
there  is  some  malign  influence  at  work  to 
prevent  Americans  and  Russians  coming  to- 
gether. If  we  could  find  and  scotch  the  beast, 
we  might  start  out  with  better  chances. 

Whether  General  Wrangel  will  suc- 
ceed is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
His  programme  is  wise  and  construc- 
tive. He  does  not  propose  to  embark 
on  a  military  adventure  to  overthrow 
the  Soviet  power  by  force.  His  plan 
is  to  reclaim  a  limited,  self-supporting 
territory  and  reconstruct  therein  nor- 
mal economic  and  social  life.  His 
theory  is  that  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented community,  a  "sanitary  spot," 
as  he  terms  it,  will  be  more  effective 
in  redeeming  Russia  than  any  mili- 
tary success.  He  has  profited  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  earlier  national  move- 
ments and  has  set  his  face  firmly 
against  the  exploitation  of  his  under- 
taking for  the  benefit  of  emigre  land- 
lords. Whether  or  not  he  will  be  able 
to  continue  in  the  line  that  he  has  set 
for  himself,  or  whether  he  will  finally 
become  enmeshed  in  a  circle  of  in- 
triguing and  self-seeking  men  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  the  present  time 
he  has  about  him  a  number  of  Russia's 
ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  as  as- 
sistants and  advisors. 

The  Craze  for  the 
Primitive 

piERRE  MILLE  is  a  French  au- 
-*-  thor  who,  from  his  journeys  into 
the  remote  and  dark  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  Asia,  has  carried 
home  the  twofold  booty  of  a  scientist's 
lore  and  an  artist's  impressions.  The 
latter  have  furnished  him  with  the 
material  for  some  dozen  volumes  of 
tales,  of  which,  however,  he  is  said 
to  be  less  proud  than  of  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  as  an  explorer  by  a  ref- 
erence, in  the  Atlas  Vidal-Lablache, 
to  an  itinerary  of  his  for  the  northern 
region  of  China.  A  man  is  seldom  an 
impartial  judge  of  his  own  talents. 
His  preference,  like  a  fond  mother's 
for    her   weakest   child,    is    for   the 
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smaller  gift,  perhaps  because  both 
subconsciously  feel  that  the  stronger 
one  can  find  its  way  without  their 
backing.  Pierre  Mille  the  narrator, 
at  any  rate,  has  easily  found  his  way 
to  the  heart  of  numberless  readers 
where  the  explorer  of  many  a  daring 
expedition  could  never  have  penetra- 
ted. And  it  is  to  the  story-teller, 
again,  that  a  critic  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  devotes  some  ten  pages 
of  unstinted  praise. 

Pierre  Mille  is  credited  by  his  eul- 
ogist with  an  ardent  passion  for  the 
simple,  naked  truth.  That  love  has 
made  him  a  severe  judge  of  the  poetry 
of  romanticism.  As  an  illustration  of 
that  severity,  the  critic  quotes  an  in- 
cident described  in  one  of  Mille's 
realistic  tales.  The  author  once  took 
a  little  boy  to  the  seashore,  expecting 
f i  om  the  child  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise at  the  first  sight  of  that  blue 
infinity.  "Cent  ans  de  litterature  ro- 
mantique  nous  ont  fait  l'esprit  assez 
faux,"  he  observes  in  attenuation  of 
his  delusion.  The  little  boy,  with  a 
mind  not  vitiated  by  the  false  pre- 
tenses of  romantic  poetry,  taught  the 
author  the  truth:  he  was  not  sur- 
prised, he  did  not  exclaim,  but  sim- 
ply remarked  that  that  water  was  a 
river  with  only  one  bank.  And  it  is 
for  the  critic  who  quoted  this  story 
to  exclaim  in  surprise:  "Et  voila  de- 
menties  les  farces  du  lyrisme  accou- 
tume." 

The  experience  of  the  poets,  who 
saw  a  beauty  in  that  blue  infinity  and 
made  their  experience  ours  by  the 
mystic  suggestions  of  their  verse,  is 
thus  easily  proved  to  be  a  conven- 
tional farce  by  the  simple  sally  of  a 
child !  From  the  mouths  of  the  little 
ones  the  truth,  and  literary  criticism 
shall  henceforth,  unpremeditatedly, 
issue.  The  child's  ingenuousness 
shall,  to  a  self-deluding  age,  expose 
the  farces  of  its  lyrical  raptures.  The 
stammerings  of  the  baby  in  the 
cradle,  the  purest  of  nature's  voices, 
shall  teach  us  that  real  art  is  one  with 
nature,  and  its  name  Dadaism. 

We  are  as  little  surprised  as  was 
the  boy  at  the  vision  of  the  sea  at 
Pierre  Mille's  discovery  of  literary 
truth.  This  sort  of  thing  is  in  the 
air.  But  what  we  are  surprised  at  is 
that  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  pal- 


ladium of  the  future  of  French  cul- 
ture by  virtue  of  its  reverent  devotion 
to  the  great  traditions  of  the  past, 
should  be  accessible  to  this  fashion- 
able toying  with  the  primitive,  which 
is,  in  the  sphere  of  art  and  literature, 
a  symptom  of  that  same  sentimental- 
ism  that  sees  in  the  unsophisticated 
moujik  the  political  teacher  of  the 
Western  world.  Pierre  Mille's  little 
story  reads  like  a  parable  of  Bolshe- 
vism. To  the  Russian  proletarian  the 
problems  of  political  economy  are  no 
less  simple  and  easy  to  solve  than  was 
the  geographical  phenomenon  of  the 
sea  to  the  child-teacher  of  the  French 
author.  Brought  to  the  perception  of 
that  sea  of  misunderstanding  and 
conflicting  interests  which  divides 
labor  and  capital,  the  primitive  Rus- 
sian says,  like  Mille's  little  boy :  That 
water  is  a  river  with  only  one  bank, 
and  that  bank  is  labor.  "Et  voila  de- 
menties  les  farces  de  l'economie  ac- 
coutumee !"  And  the  world  reformers 
of  Lenin's  type,  trusting  against 
their  better  knowledge  to  the  primi- 
tive instinct,  go  to  work  as  if  the 
other  shore  did  not  exist  and  the 
dividing  sea  were  not  crossed  by  in- 
numerable lines  of  communication 
binding  labor  and  capital  as  indis- 
solubly  together  as  this  Continent  is 
bound  up  with  the  nations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Bolshe- 
vism is  Dadaism  transferred  into  the 
sphere  of  political  economy. 

Maxim  Gorky,  the  disillusioned 
poet  of  Bolshevism,  has  a  story, 
written  long  before  the  Russian  up- 
heaval, which  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing counterpart  to  that  of  Pierre 
Mille.  The  first  impression  of  the 
sea  upon  a  primitive  mind  is  also  its 
theme.  A  young  peasant  from  far 
inland  stands  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  The 
scene  strikes  him  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  his  feelings  find  vent  in  the 
words,  "O,  if  all  that  water  were 
black  soil  for  me  to  plough !"  Com- 
pared with  the  startling  truth  of  this 
simple  lyric  the  naivete  of  the  French 
boy  exposing  the  falsehood  of  roman- 
tic poetry  seems  a  farcial  invention 
of  the  theorist  Mille  bent  on  proving 
his  case.  Gorky  is  not  concerned 
with  literary  criticism,  and  his  peas- 
ant's   exclamation    comes    from   the 


brain.  How  would  the  critic  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  comment 
upon  this  incident  of  Gorky's  story? 
It  gives  him  slight  occasion  to  chime 
in  with,  "Et  voila  dementies  les  farces 
du  lyrisme  accoutume!"  For  Gorky 
does  not  deny  that  the  primitive  mind 
is  susceptible  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
"blue  infinity."  The  Russian  peasant 
only  translates  his  emotion  into  the 
terms  of  his  limited  experience.  The 
fancy  of  all  that  water  being  arable 
land  is  a  pure  lyric  no  less  beautiful 
because  of  the  ploughman's  homely 
love  of  soil  and  work  which  the  vision 
reveals.  Its  pure  beauty  is  in  the 
truth  of  that  revelation,  and  of  that 
truth  the  passionate  truth-lover  and 
realist  Mille  does  not  convince  his 
readers  in  the  case  of  his  French  boy. 
What  we  can  add  to  the  sum  of  our 
wisdom  by  the  study  of  the  primitive 
is  not  the  denial  of  the  emotional  in 
ourselves,  but  a  true  recognition  of 
its  purity.  But  the  modern  craze  for 
the  primitive  scorns  so  humble  a  task 
for  its  idol.  It  would  have  us  believe 
that  our  own  emotions  are  only  the 
product  of  a  strained  romanticism 
and  it  teaches  a  superstitious  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  primitive  intuition, 
admitting  it  not  only  as  a  test  for  the 
purity  of  emotional  expression,  but 
accepting  its  guidance  in  the  intellec- 
tual endeavor  to  solve  the  problems 
of  modern  art  and  political  reform. 
That  superstition  has  made  of  the 
Russian  worker  who  wished  that  the 
sea  were  a  land  for  his  plough  an  un- 
productive phrase-monger,  presum- 
ing to  reform  the  world  from  which 
he  has  isolated  himself  by  the  fiction 
that  opposite  labor's  shore,  which  he 
claims  to  inhabit,  there  lies  no  other 
shore. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended   September  25.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA: Since  last  week  the  Poles  have 
pushed  forward  vigorously  both  north 
and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  North,  we  find  them  in  Vol- 
kovisk  and  Pruzhany  and  in  possession 
of  the  canal  running  east  from  Kobrin. 
South,  they  are  across  the  Stokhod ;  driv- 
ing southeast  from  Kovel,  they  have  cap- 
tured the  important  towns  of  Lutzk, 
Dubno,  Rovno,  and,  finally,  Ostrog.  In 
the  last  issue  we  opined  that  Polish 
strategy  seemed  to  be  directed  towards 
achievement  of  a  defensive  line  which 
should  follow  roughly  the  26th  parallel, 
bulging  eastward  between  Baranovichi 
and  Rovno  so  as  to  give  the  Poles  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  Vilna-Rovno  railway. 
Now  Rovno  is  on  the  River  Goryn,  and 
south  of  Rovno  the  Goryn  makes  a  loop 
eastward;  Ostrog  is  on  this  loop.  Per- 
haps the  Polish  line  might  reasonably  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  loop.  But  we  hear 
of  a  Polish  attempt  to  cross  the  Goryn 
near  Rovno;  perhaps  only  to  establish  a 
bridgehead  opposite  Rovno.  But  if  the 
Poles  really  propose  to  extend  their  con- 
quests farther  in  this  region,  we  must 
think  them  mad,  and  that  the  gods  have 
willed  their  destruction.  The  more  so 
because  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  re- 
ports of  a  heavy  Red  concentration  north 
of  Grodno  and  east  of  the  Niemen.  Is 
military  history  not  yet  cold  to  be  re- 
peated? Will  Trotsky  once  more  drive 
towards  Warsaw  against  Polish  lines 
once  more  weakened  by  detachment  of 
troops  to  the  south?  Trotsky  is  sib  to 
the  devil  for  shrewdness;  it  may  be  he 
has  been  luring  the  Poles  on  in  the  south. 
The  Reds  are  out  of  East  Galicia;  the 
Ukrainians  have  crossed  the  Zbrucz  and 
hold  the  east  bank. 

Wrangel  is  carrying  on  successfully  in 
the  Ekaterinoslaf  and  in  the  Don  Cos- 
sack country.  He  is  said  to  be  reorganiz- 
ing for  a  fresh  effort  in  Kuban. 

Moscow  has  proposed  to  the  Poles  an 
armistice  and  preliminary  peace  terms. 
As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press,  the 
proposals  are  sufficiently  vague ;  vague  as 
Swinburne  celebrating  Mazzini.  Moscow 
concedes  a  Polish  frontier  "considerably 
east  of"  the  Peace-Conference  frontier. 
Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine 
are  to  self-determine  their  fates;  Poland 
must  recognize  their  independence.  Mos- 
cow generously  allows  "a  plebiscite  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  East  Galicia,  not  insisting 
upon  use  of  the  soviet  method,  because 
Galicia  is  not  sovietized.  The  Poles, 
however,  must  recognize  the  Soviets  as 
existing  in  other  countries."  Any  bour- 
geois will  smell  several  Ethiopians  in 
this  woodpile. 


On  September  20  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, through  delegates  in  Paris,  sub- 
mitted their  dispute  to  the  League  Coun- 
cil and  promised  to  accept  its  decision 
and  stop  fighting  at  once.  Lithuania 
agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  west 
of  the  Peace  Conference  provisional  line, 
and  Poland  agreed  to  treat  the  territory 
east  of  that  line  as  Lithuanian  and  neu- 
tral; pending  the  Council's  decision.  Be- 
lievers in  the  League  were  of  course  ex- 
ultant; but  not  for  long.  Presumably 
hostilities  ceased.  A  joint  Polish-Lithu- 
anian commission  met  to  concert  meas- 
ures to  effectuate  the  promises.  But 
they  could  not  agree.  The  Lithuanians 
demanded  the  neutrality  of  a  strip  west 
of  the  demarcation  line;  the  Poles  de- 
manded solid  guarantees  that  Lithuania 
would  not  be  used  by  the  Reds  as  a  base 
or  corridor  for  operations  against  Po- 
land. Negotiations  were  broken  off ;  and 
the  troops  have  clashed  again. 

FINLAND  AND  SWEDEN:  We  urge 
the  gentle  reader  (not  the  cynic,  who 
would  savor  it  all  too  well)  to  perpend 
the  following: 

Finland  and  Sweden  have  agreed  to 
refer  their  dispute  over  the  Aland  Islands 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  Anent  which 
Premier  Branting  of  Sweden  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say:  "Sweden  has  complete 
confidence  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
means  of  preventing  future  wars,  and 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  un- 
hesitatingly placed  our  case  in  its  hands. 
I  believe  the  action  the  League  has 
taken  on  the  Aland  Islands  question  fur- 
nishes proof  to  the  world  that  the  League, 
even  in  its  present  state,  is  an  efficient 
world  court  for  hearing  international  dif- 
ficulties and  forestalling  conflicts  be- 
tween nations."  But,  alas,  Premier 
Branting  adds :  "Sweden  never  will  give 
up  the  islands,  which  are  essentially 
Swedish." — Now,  how  is  the  League  go- 
ing to  work  in  a  world  that  persists  in 
being  so  human?  It  is  understood  that 
.  Finland,  on  her  part,  makes  certain  "res- 
ervations." In  effect,  as  we  interpret, 
Finland  will  accept  the  decision  if  it 
favors  her;  otherwise,  the  "reservations" 
come  into  play. 

ITALY :  One  clause  of  the  agreement 
made  at  Rome  between  representatives 
of  employers  and  workmen  calls  for  re- 
turn of  the  seized  plants  to  the  owners. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  civil  broils 
must  be  allayed  before  complete  compli- 
ance. The  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  it  seems,  has  ordered  the  work- 
men to  comply  and  to  resume  normal 
work.  But,  according  to  report,  the  work- 
men in  a  majority  of  the  plants  in  the 
larger  cities  have  refused  compliance; 
partly  because  of  an  insurgent  spirit  kept 
aflame  by  the  Communists,  and  partly 
that  they  are  holding  out  on  the  wage 


question,  demanding  back  pay  for  idle 
time.  Giolitti  has  appointed  the  commis- 
sion which  is  to  frame,  for  submission  to 
Parliament,  an  industrial  plan  embodying 
the  guild  idea.  In  Turin  workmen  at- 
tacked the  military,  but  were  suppressed, 
with  some  casualties.  In  this  town  the 
Extremists  are  especially  active  and  they 
have  corrupted  the  workmen;  but  they 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
majority  of  the  population. 

There  is  a  hopeful  hint  in  the  report 
that  a  large  element  of  the  Italian  So- 
cialist party  resent  Lenin's  dictatorial 
ways.  A  split  in  that  party  may  im- 
pend; and  the  formation  of  a  Communist 
party.  'Tis  said  that  Lenin  is  trying  to 
bring  about  such  secession  not  only  in 
Italy  but  in  every  country.  "Those  who 
are  not  for  us  are  against  us,"  says 
Lenin.  Now  listen  to  the  message  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Third  Internationale 
to  the  Italian  workmen:  "Develop  the 
movement  into  a  general  rising;  over- 
throw the  bourgeoisie;  seize  the  Govern- 
ment; organize  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat." — There  are  many  grounds 
for  hope  and  many  for  fear  in  the  Ital- 
ian situation. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  Still  the  British 
miners  will  not  hear  to  the  Government's 
proposals.  But  they  have  consented  to 
postponement  of  the  strike  notices  for 
one  week. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Germans  are 
turning  in  weapons  asper  the  Spa  agree- 
ment. 

M.  Millerand  was  practically  compelled 
by  the  public  will  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  France.  Millerand  was  not  an 
adroit  strategist;  but  he  was  an  ideal 
man  to  hold  a  pass.  Will  his  successor, 
M.  Leygues,  prove  as  alert  and  staunch? 
Some  kind  of  move  is  reported  for  in- 
creasing the  very  limited  powers  of  the 
French  President. 

A  peace  treaty  between  Finland  and 
Soviet  Russia  was  to  be  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Premier  Hara  of  Japan  states  that 
Japan  still  wishes  to  negotiate  the  Shan- 
tung question  with  China;  but  China 
holds  off.  It  is  reported  that  Japan  has 
reduced  by  one-third  her  forces  in  Si- 
beria. 

The  Premier  of  Latvia,  in  a  recent 
speech  to  press  representatives,  intimated 
revival  of  the  project  of  a  "union  of  Bal- 
tic states."  This  project  has  been 
broached  before,  but,  despite  some  ef- 
forts, could  not  be  realized.  May  not 
its  revival  be  attributed  to  growing 
French  influence  at  Riga?  Of  course, 
the  main  object  of  such  a  union  would 
be  the  common  defense  against  Russia 
and  Germany.  The  "union"  could  hardly 
be  more  than  an  intimate  alliance. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Ireland  To-day 


FORTY-EIGHT  hours  ago,  the  Prime 
Minister  returned  from  Switzerland, 
and  sooner  than  he  was  expected.  Yet 
no  one  believes  that  the  Irish  question 
brought  him  home. 

Can  there  be  a  stronger  illustration  of 
the  need  for  self-government  in  Ireland 
than  the  fact  that,  with  actual  civil  war 
raging,  the  Parliament  which  has  at  least 
titular  charge  of  the  country  ceases  its 
session,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  whose 
ascendancy  is  far  greater  than  his  office 
implies,  goes  abroad  for  a  holiday? 

Nobody  disputes  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
needs  rest — or  that  Parliament  has  more 
than  it  can  deal  with.  The  Irish  connec- 
tion is  a  grave  inconvenience  for  Great 
Britain.  But  the  resting  of  responsi- 
bility for  Irish  affairs  in  a  body  outside 
of  Ireland  is  ruinous  for  Ireland.  Bad 
as  things  are  to-day,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  worse.  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  let  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork  die  in  prison.  It  is  believed  that 
his  death  will  be  the  signal  for  a  new 
and  extreme  outbreak  of  violence — quite 
probably  making  itself  felt  in  Great 
Britain.  If  attempts  are  made  on  the 
life  of  Ministers,  new  severities  of  re- 
pression will  be  imposed  on  Ireland,  lead- 
ing to  new  retaliations.    And  so  on. 

It  is  entirely  unfair  to  fix  Government 
with  all  the  blame,  or  to  underestimate 
the  difficulty  created  by  this  problem  of 
the  hunger-strike.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork  was  given  two  years'  imprisonment 
for  the  offence  of  having  "under  his  con- 
trol" a  cipher  recently  issued  to  the 
police.  It  is  a  heavy  sentence,  but,  if  I 
understand  rightly,  the  Lord  Mayor 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  had 
he  been  sentenced  to  two  months.  His 
challenge  is  to  England's  right  to  punish 
him.  Government  answers  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  high-placed  in  the  "Irish  Re- 
publican Army,"  which  organizes  re- 
peated and  deadly  attacks  on  small  bodies 
of  police  or  soldiery ;  that  his  use  for  the 
cipher  was  to  contrive  the  death  of 
servants  whom  Government  is  bound  to 
protect.  Nor  is  that  all.  Every  one 
admits  that  if  the  Lord  Mayor  was  re- 
leased it  would  be  necessary  to  release 
also  eleven  men  in  Cork  jail  who  went 
on  hunger-strike  at  the  same  date. 
Against  one  of  these  a  true  bill  for 
murder  was  found:  he  would  have  been 
tried  in  July  but  that  jurors  refused  to 
attend.  Against  all  the  others  there  is 
said  to  be  established  "direct  and  clear 
complicity"  in  attacks  on  soldiers  or 
police,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  men 
have  not  been  tried  by  court-martial  is 
that  they  went  on  hunger-strike  and  re- 
duced themselves  to  such  a  state  that 
trial  was  held  to  be  legally  impossible. 
Assuming,  for  instance,  the  truth  of 
what  is  alleged,  that  one  of  their  men 


was  arrested  lying  out  in  a  ditch  with  a 
gun,  the  cartridge  being  loaded  with 
heavy  slugs,  ought  he  to  be  let  go  because 
he  has  starved  himself  to  death's  door? 
Obviously,  the  answer  is  not  simple. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  moderate  opinion 
in  Ireland  does  not  think  the  Government 
justified  in  forcing  the  issue  to  extrem- 
ities with  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  first  act 
of  the  Irish  Peace  Conference  was  to 
order,  by  unanimity  in  a  body  of  some 
six  hundred  persons,  the  dispatch  of  a 
telegram  calling  for  his  release.  It  is 
probable  that  many  in  the  assembly  did 
not  realize  the  full  implication  or  under- 
stand that  they  were  in  effect  asking  for 
the  release  of  the  man  with  slugs  in  his 
gun.  But  the  facts  have  been  fully  faced 
by  others  and  deputations  of  very  re- 
spectable citizens  have  gone  to  ask  spe- 
cifically for  the  release  of  the  other 
hunger-strikers.  Among  them  I  will 
name  Lord  MacDonnell,  a  veteran  ad- 
ministrator, whom,  assuredly,  no  one 
would  accuse  of  flabby  sentimentalism, 
and  Major-General  O'Gowan,  an  Irish 
soldier  who  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
division  early  in  the  war  and  retained 
it  to  the  end.  Probably  both  attach  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  if  these  men 
die  they  will  die  uncondemned  and  there- 
fore, at  least  legally,  innocer.t.  The 
Government  having  blundered  into  a 
thoroughly  bad  position  has  no  good  way 
out;  it  has  to  choose  the  least  bad. 

But,  essentially,  in  the  opinion  of  mod- 
erate Irishmen,  Ireland's  supreme  need  is 
peace,  and  the  English  Government  can 
not  enforce  peace.  It  lacks  authority, 
and  it  lacks  every  kind  of  moral  support. 
Through  the  concessions  made  to  prep- 
arations for  rebellion  in  Ulster,  by  the 
Liberal  Ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  so  great  a  part — through  the 
complicity  in  those  preparations  with 
which  the  Tory  members  of  his  present 
administration  are  so  deeply  dyed — it 
stands  deprived  of  all  seeming  impar- 
tiality when  it  represses  rebellion  in  Na- 
tionalist Ireland.  Through  its  dealings 
with  Redmond  during  the  war,  and,  in- 
deed, through  its  many  unkept  promises 
since  the  war,  it  stands  publicly  convicted 
of  bad  faith.  It  has  no  one's  confidence. 
The  dominant  fact  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference represented  was  the  conviction 
that  nothing  but  self-government  can 
bring  peace  to  Ireland.  Nearly  all  the 
Unionists  who  have  come  round  in  so 
large  numbers  to  this  view  hold  also  that 
the  range  of  self-governing  authority 
should  be  of  the  fullest. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  Ulster  has  come 
thus  far  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule 
that  it  no  longer  seeks  to  be  governed 
from  Westminster,  but  aspires  to  manage 
its  own  affairs. 

There  are  divergencies  still  in  the  move- 


ment of  moderate  opinion — not  uncon- 
nected with  personal  jealousies,  perhaps. 
There  is  a  real  divergence,  one  is  bound 
to  admit,  concerning  the  choice  between 
increased  severity  and  a  policy  tending 
towards  amnesty.  Lord  Midleton's 
group,  consisting  entirely  of  ex-Union- 
ists, incline  in  the  former  direction  and 
took  no  part  in  the  Peace  Conference, 
which  included  willingly  all  such  as  were 
desirous  of  peace  and  ready  to  accept  a 
settlement  within  the  Empire.  But  the 
fact  to  note  is  that  in  Unionist  opinion 
the  growing  disorder  in  Ireland,  north 
and  south,  points  not  to  the  denial  of 
self-government,  but  to  its  concession. 
This  is  a  startling  change  from  the  atti- 
tude traditional  among  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  big  business  men.  I  believe  it 
to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  Government  which,  impotent  to  re- 
store the  rule  of  its  own  law,  permits  its 
official  guardians  of  law  and  order  to  act 
lawlessly,  and  to  assist  in  breaking  up  the 
very  fabric  of  society. 

Observe  the  enchainment  of  events. 
The  most  damning  fact  which  can  be  put 
forward  to-day  against  the  whole  system 
under  which  we  live  in  Ireland  is  this: 
that  in  Belfast  nearly  a  thousand  men 
who  served  during  the  war  are  driven 
out  of  their  homes  or  from  their  work 
or  from  both,  because  they  are  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  Government  neither 
will  nor  can  secure  their  restitution. 
How  have  we  reached  this?  The  first 
riots  in  Belfast  and  the  expulsion  of 
Catholics  were  motived  by  the  murder  in 
Cork  of  Colonel  Smyth,  a  very  gallant 
officer  from  the  Ulster  division,  who  had 
accepted  work  as  a  police  officer.  Smyth 
was  murdered  because  there  was  pub- 
lished a  false  report  of  a  speech  addressed 
by  him  to  policemen  which  represented 
him  as  inciting  his  men  to  shoot  at  sight. 
His  own  account  of  what  he  said  was  only 
made  public  after  his  death.  But  already 
the  lawless  action  of  policemen  in  making 
reprisals  in  the  community  had  produced 
a  state  of  feeling  which  made  the  public 
only  too  ready  to  believe  that  a  police 
officer  had  given  such  advice. 

Quiet  was  restored  in  Belfast,  though 
the  Catholics  still  kept  out  of  their  em- 
ployment :  then  came  the  shooting  at  Lis- 
burn,  a  few  miles  from  Belfast,  of  Dis- 
trict Inspector  Swanzy.  Now,  this  officer 
was  in  Cork  when  the  Lord  Mayor  Mc- 
Curtain  was  murdered  in  his  own  home 
— as  all  Cork  believes,  by  policemen.  To 
most  normal  persons  this  seemed  in- 
credible at  the  time  of  the  murder;  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  it  seems  far  less  in- 
credible now.  At  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Inspector  Swanzy  was  killed  be- 
cause he  was  believed — in  my  opinion,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification — to  have  been 
privy  to  the  killing  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Then  followed,  first  the  wholesale  sack- 
ing of  Catholic  houses  in  Lisburn,  and 
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then  a  new  and  larger  raid  on  Catholics 
in  Belfast — which  was  now  met  by  fierce 
resistance,  the  Catholic  minority,  unable 
to  produce  equal  mobs,  bringing  rifles 
into  play.  The  casualties  ran  into  hun- 
dreds, many  of  them  caused  by  the  fire 
of  troops  and  police,  who  appeared  to  have 
done  their  duty  well  and  impartially. 
Without  them  the  whole  city  would  prob- 
ably have  been  in  flames.  During  the 
progress  of  this  campaign,  in  Dundalk,  a 
Catholic  town  at  the  gates  of  Ulster, 
Protestant  houses  were  fired  at  night,  and 
in  one  large  shop  three  of  the  assistants 
burned  to  death.  Yet,  do  not  suppose 
that  these  proceedings  are  limited  to  Ul- 
ster. In  County  Mayo,  policemen  were 
ambushed  and  one  killed:  the  police 
turned  out  in  force  and  burned  down 
most  of  the  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  In 
short,  it  is  a  competition  of  violence,  and 
Government's  representatives  are  in  it, 
on  equal  terms. 

If  the  Government  was  ever  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  violent  and  crimi- 
nal reprisals  would  stop  violence  and 
crime,  it  has  only  to  look  at  any  morning 
paper  and  judge  the  result  in  the  daily 
tale   of   outrage  committed   against  the 


police,  by  the  police,  and  in  the  north  by 
Catholics  on  Protestants  and  Protestants 
on  Catholics. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence ask  for  the  immediate  institution  of 
self-government.  Most  of  them  hold  that 
power  should  be  given  to  a  constituent 
assembly  to  frame  the  constitution  within 
certain  defined  limits,  on  the  binding  as- 
surance that,  provided  the  limits  be  ob- 
served, the  decision  of  the  assembly  shall 
become  law.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  in  such  a  body  Ulster — however  Ul- 
ster be  defined — should  have  the  status 
of  a  free  contracting  party.  If  this  step 
were  taken,  not  only  those  represented  at 
the  Peace  Conference  by  Protestant  Ul- 
ster would  probably  agree  to  it ;  and  from 
such  a  Union  the  bulk  of  Sinn  Fein  would 
scarcely  stand  apart.  But  it  seems  prob- 
able, too,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Brit- 
ish political  situation  will  prevent  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  from  making  any  conces- 
sion to  the  demands  addressed  to  him  by 
those  who  alone  are  willing  to  act  as 
mediators. 

Stephen  Gwynn 
Dublin,  Ireland,  September  9 


Mr.  McCall  on  the  Senate 


THE  powers  of  the  Senate  have  in- 
creased, are  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished;  so  in  effect  argues  the 
Honorable  Samuel  W.  McCall  in  the 
Atlantic,  thus  renewing  a  contention 
which  he  first  advanced  some  seventeen 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  questions  which 
Mr.  McCall  raises  are  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  For  instance,  does  he  mean 
to  imply,  when  he  characterizes  the  Sen- 
ate as  "undemocratic,"  that  it  is  there- 
fore unrepresentative?  The  conclusion 
does  not  follow  except  on  the  assumption 
that  a  Senator  who  is  elected,  say  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  three  million  voters  is 
for  that  reason  better  acquainted  with 
the  point  of  view  and  more  sympathetic 
with  the  problems  of  his  fellow-Ameri- 
cans than  one  who  is  elected  in  Kansas 
by  three  hundred  thousand  voters.  But, 
Mr.  McCall  rejoins,  "States  having  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
country"  return  "a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership" of  the  Senate.  Very  true:  but 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  by  some  such  system  that  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  country 
— in  other  words,  its  future — can  be 
guaranteed  anything  like  an  equality  in 
the  Government  with  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  That  is  to  say,  State 
representation  in  the  Senate  is  posterity's 
weapon  against  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness in  the  present  generation; 
and  though  often  an  ineffective  weapon, 
it  is  certainly  better  than  none. 
But,  Mr.  McCall  urges,  the  Senate  has 


aggrandized  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  "democratic"  departments ;  in  other 
words,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President.  "Take,"  he  says,  "the 
case  of  revenue  legislation  .  .  .  where 
the  House  holds  in  sacred  trust  ...  an 
important  control  over  taxation.  One 
would  naturally  look  here  for  manly  re- 
sistance .  .  .  but  one  would  look  in 
vain.  The  House  sends  a  bill  to-  the 
Senate  putting  a  tax  on  the  single  article 
of  coffee,  and  the  Senate,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  amendment,  substitutes  a  bill  of 
its  own  revising  the  tariff."  As  it  hap- 
pens, this  is  the  same  case  which  Mr. 
McCall  brought  forward  in  his  article 
written  seventeen  years  ago.  The  epi- 
sode itself  occurred  nearly  fifty  years 
ago;  and  what  was  the  outcome?  There 
was  "manly  resistance"  and  successful 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for 
the  bill  in  question  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  proba- 
bility is,  moreover,  that  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  upon  which  Mr.  McCall 
relies  in  this  connection  (Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 7,  clause  I)  was  designed  merely  to 
prevent  the  Senate,  which  it  was  orig- 
inally expected  would  remain  in  practi- 
cally continuous  session  as  an  executive 
council,  from  taking  up  questions  of 
finance  while  the  House  was  not  also  in 
session. 

The  illustration  which  Mr.  McCall 
gives  of  Senatorial  encroachment  at  the 
expense  of  the  President  is  even  more 
peculiar.  It  is  "the  practice"  which  he 
asserts  has  grown  up  "of  having  Senators 


act  as  original  negotiators"  of  treaties. 
Yet  he  later  adds  that  "this  practice  has 
been  denounced  as  an  abuse,  and  no- 
where more  strongly  than  in  the  Senate 
itself."  Exactly;  for  "the  practice,"  to 
the  limited  extent  that  it  has  existed, 
represents  an  abuse  not  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  appointments, referred  to,  but  on  that 
of  the  President.  The  chief  offender  in 
this  respect  was  President  McKinley,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  appointed  Senator  Hoar  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  this  was  done. 
Mr.  McCall,  besides  overworking  his 
cases,  stands  them  on  their  heads. 

In  a  constitutional  system  such  as  ours, 
which  aims  to  safeguard  a  somewhat 
complex  set  of  values,  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  the  charge  of  "usurpation," 
and  no  charge  is  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate for  its  real  worth.  In  some  respects 
the  Senate  has  gained  power  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  in 
others  it  has  lost  power.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  a  sort  of  rough  compensation 
has  been  effected  is  furnished  by  the 
matter  which  is  at  this  moment  so  much 
to  the  fore,  that  of  treaty-making.  By 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution 
treaties  are  to  be  made  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  a 
clause  which  President  Washington  in- 
terpreted at  the  outset  to  signify  that 
the  Senate  must  be  consulted  not  only  as 
to  final  results  but  even  before  a  negotia- 
tion could  be  undertaken.  This  view, 
however,  soon  proved  impracticable,  and 
so  previous  consultation  was  abandoned; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  asserted 
the  right  to  amend  proposed  treaties, 
though  it  was  not  until  1845  that  it 
actually  rejected  a  treaty  outright. 

But  this  compensatory  process  has  also 
worked  itself  out  in  another  way.  The 
thing  that  "put  the  Senate  on  the  map" 
— to  use  the  vernacular — was  its  struggle 
with  Jackson.  Executive  "usurpation" 
was  met  by  Senatorial  "usurpation,"  and 
with  what  enhancement  of  reputation  to 
the  Senate  is  apparent.  Thus  Story, 
who  in  1808  had  praised  the  House  as 
greatly  superior  to  the  Senate  in  talents, 
was  writing  in  1833  that  the  latter  had 
"given  a  dignity  and  solidity  and  an  en- 
lightened spirit  to  the  operations  of  the 
Government"  which  had  "maintained  re- 
spect abroad  and  confidence  at  home." 
Again,  it  was  in  1811  that  Clay  refused 
to  stand  for  re-election  to  the  Senate  in 
order  to  enter  the  House;  and  even  ten 
years  later  we  find  Otis  of  Massachusetts 
resigning  to  become  Mayor  of  Boston,  an 
example  which  was  soon  followed  by 
DeWitt  Clinton  when  he  became  Mayor 
of  New  York  City.  Yet  in  1859  Lincoln 
declared  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he 
"would  rather  have  a  full  term  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  Presidency." 

Returning,  however,  to  Mr.  McCall's 
article,  let  us  see  what  remedies  he  pro- 
poses for  the  abuses  which  he  thinks  he 
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has  uncovered.  Curiously  enough,  he 
does  not  urge  that  the  Senate  be  made 
more  "democratic";  and  indeed  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  influence 
which  the  Senate  to-day  exerts  is  due  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  the  peculiar 
basis  of  representation  in  it ;  rather  it  is 
due  to  the  small  size  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  comparatively  long  tenure  of  its 
members.  But  neither  of  these  features, 
more  than  the  first,  does  Mr.  McCall  pro- 
pose to  touch.  Only  one  remedy  remains, 
therefore,  and  that  is  to  cut  down  the 
Senate's  powers;  and  in  fact  that  is  just 
what  Mr.  McCall  proposes  to  do;  and 
since  a  beginning  must  be  made  some- 
where, he  urges  that  the  present  moment 
is  an  auspicious  one  to  transfer  "the 
power  to  ratify  treaties"  from  the  Senate 
to  the  House.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "should 
that  not  be  done?" 

The  answer  can  be  stated  very  simply. 
■It  should  not  be  done  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  too 
entirely  under  the  thumb  of  a  President 
who  is  of  the  same  party  as  its  majority; 
because,  secondly,  the  treaty-making 
power  is  to-day  practically  unlimited; 
because,  thirdly,  treaties  duly  made  have 
the  force  of  law.  What  Mr.  McCalPs 
proposal  amounts  to  as  it  stands  is  that 
the  President  should  be  vested,  whenever 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  politically 
friendly,  with  an  almost  unlimited  power 
of  legislation  for  the  country  at  large. 
The  proposal  is  startling — it  is  impos- 
sible, if  our  Federal  structure  is  not  to 
be  swept  into  the  waste-basket  by  the 
treaty-making  power. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Labor  Sec- 
tions of  the  Peace  Treaty.  By  these  an 
International  Labor  Conference  is  cre- 
ated which  is  to  meet  every  year  and 
draw  up  proposals  for  legislation  by  the 
Governments  belonging  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  all  matters  of  interest  to  labor. 
Suppose  such  recommendations  took  the 
form  of  a  draft  convention,  as  they 
might,  and  were  in  this  form  ratified  by 
the  treaty-making  power — would  they 
not  thereupon  become  "supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  or  at  any  rate,  basis  for  legis- 
lation by  Congress  covering  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  convention?  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining 
the  Migratory  Game  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  legislation  of  Congress 
based  thereon,  in  face  of  the  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  the  police  power  of  the 
State  extends  to  the  game  within  its 
borders,  strongly  suggests  an  affirmative 
answer. 

In  short,  the  political  check  which  is 
exercised  by  the  Senate  is  to-day  almost 
the  only  check  upon  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  as  such  should  be  maintained. 
But  the  general  argument  against  se- 
riously breaking  down  the  power  of  the 
Senate  in  any  way  is  equally  strong.  As 
against  the  tremendously  developed  power 
of  the  President,  the  Senate  remains  to- 


day the  one  political  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  can  claim  for  itself  the  right 
to  proceed  with  sufficient  deliberation  to 
measure  the  impulses  of  the  moment 
against  the  more  deep-rooted  and  endur- 
ing sentiments  of  the  people.  And  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  how 
national  executive  power  has  been  ag- 
grandized in  late  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  enlargement  of  national  power  in 
general,  beyond  anything  that  was  even 
dreamed  of  in  Jackson's  day.  Further- 
more, there  is  frequently  the  selfishness 
of  special  groups  to  be  met  and  dealt 
with:  who,  for  instance,  is  to  kill  the 
impending  bonus  proposal  if  not  the  Sen- 
ate? The  power  to  say  "no"  is  still  often 
a  valuable  attribute  of  government. 

Like  all  human  institutions,  the  Senate 
has  its  imperfections,  and  many  of  them 
are  no  doubt  remediable.  Yet  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  since  Jackson's  time 
publicists  and  students  of  government 
have  usually  regarded  it  with  pronounced 
favor.  De  Tocqueville  set  the  vogue  when 
he  described  the  Senate  as  containing  "a 
large  proportion  of  the  celebrated  men  of 
America  .  .  .  eloquent  advocates,  dis- 
tinguished generals,  wise  magistrates, 
and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language 
would  at  all  times  do  honor  to  the  most 
remarkable  parliamentary  debates  of 
Europe."  Sixty  years  later  Mr.  Bryce 
characterized  the  Senate,  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  as  "this  master- 
piece of  the  Constitution-makers,"  and 
even  in  recent  years  we  find  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  paying 
the  following  tribute  to  the  body  whose 
corporate  spirit  he  has  since  flouted,  and 
with  such  unfortunate  results  to  himself : 

This,  then,  is  the  Senate,  the  house  of  indi- 
viduals, a  body  of  representative  American 
men,  representing  the  many  elements  of  the 
nation's  make-up,  exhibiting  the  vitality  of  a 
various  people,  speaking  for  the  several  parts 
of  a  country  of  many  parts  and  many  inter- 
ests, a  whole  and  yet  full  of  sharp  social  and 
political  contrasts ;  men  much  above  the  aver- 
age in  ability  and  in  personal  force ;  men  con- 
nected in  most  cases  by  long  service  with  the 
business  of  the  Government  and  accustomed 
to  handle  its  affairs  in  all  their  range  and 
variety;  a  body  of  counsellors  who  act,  if  not 
always  wisely  and  without  personal  and  party 
bias,  yet  always  with  energy  and  without  haste. 

It  is  the  reported  intention  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  cir- 
culate Mr.  McCall's  article  as  a  campaign 
document.  Why  not ;  and  why  should  not 
the  Republican  Committee  reply  by  cir- 
culating the  chapter  of  the  Senate  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  "Constitutional  Government"? 
It  is  certainly  far  better  reading  than 
most  campaign  "literature,"  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  defenders  of  the 
Senate  it  is  excellent  character  testimony. 
A  body  whose  character  had  already  been 
fixed  in  1908  by  120  years  of  history 
cannot  possibly  have  altered  very  radi- 
cally in  the  twelve  years  which  have  since 
elapsed. 

Edward  S.  Corwin 


Albania 


THE  Albanians  seem  to  have  been  much 
heartened  by  Giolitti's  promise  of 
recognition  by  Italy  of  Albanian  indepen- 
dence. They  have  gone  after  the  Serbians 
and  are  driving  them  out  of  Albania. 

But  what  is  and  what  isn't  Albania? 
One  doubts  whether  Macaulay's  school- 
boy, for  all  his  learning,  would  under- 
take to  bound  Albania. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  eighteen 
months  ago  the  Italian  justice-enamored 
soul  was  urging  the  claims  of  Montene- 
gro to  autonomy.  By  the  Italian  show- 
ing, Montenegro,  excepting  a  few  traitor- 
ous rascals,  was  all  for  independence. 
But  Montenegro  could  not  be  self-sus- 
taining without  extension  to  the  south. 
And  such  extension  would  have  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  Albania.  Moreover,  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  land  claimed 
by  Montenegro  was  really  Montenegrin 
soil,  inhabited  by  men  of  Montenegrin 
blood,  though,  to  be  sure,  many  of  them 
had  been  Albanized  and  Islamized. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Italians 
found  the  climate  of  Montenegro  un- 
wholesome. They  developed  an  altruistic 
desire  for  the  Albanian  mandate.  The 
Montenegrins  proving  unworthy  of  their 
eleemosynary  attentions,  they  would 
transfer  those  attentions  to  the  Alban- 
ians. They  discovered  that  they  had 
been  entirely  mistaken  about  the  Monte- 
negrins. Only  a  small  minority  of  the 
Montenegrins  (they  had  the  very  best 
proofs)  craved  independence.  It  would 
be  the  worst  of  crimes  to  turn  over  to 
Montenegro  Albanian  home-land,  sancti- 
fied by  gallons  of  Albanian  blood,  and 
which,  before  the  late  massacres  and  de- 
portations, none  but  Simon-pure  Alban- 
ians inhabited. 

The  Albanian  mandate  seemed  to  be 
assured  to  the  Italians;  but,  before  as- 
suming it,  they  wished  to  see  the  an- 
cient Albanian  boundaries  restored. 
Those  territories  which  by  the  infamous 
arrangements  at  Berlin  in  1878  and  by 
other  equal  infamies  since  had  been  de- 
tached from  Albania,  must  be  rejoined  to 
their  benign  mother.  Dulcigno,  Anti- 
vari,  all  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Spizza  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  Scutari, 
Podgoritza,  Ipek,  Diakova,  Prizren,  Kal- 
kandele,  Gusinie,  in  the  north;  Janina 
in  the  south ;  all,  all  must  own  the  Italian 
mandate. 

No,  not  quite  all.  For,  though  the 
Italians  were  dead  set  against  all  Serbian 
or  Montenegrin  claims,  they  would  fain 
conciliate  Greece.  To  obtain  Greek  sup- 
port of  Italian  pretensions  in  Albania, 
they  would  surrender  to  Greece  not  only 
the  Dodecanese,  but  also  Northern 
Epirus ;  that  strip  of  mountain,  hill,  and 
vale,  averaging  about_40  miles  in  width, 
containing  the  two  important  towns  of 
Argyrocastro  and  Choritza  and  the  Port 
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I  of  Santa  Quaranta.  But  the  question  of 
Northern  Epirus  is  another  story;  and 
a  delightful  story  all  by  itself. 
Well,  then,  the  other  day  the  Italians 
were  assuring  themselves  of  the  mandate 
for  Albania  (except  Northern  Epirus) ; 
and  they  were  happy  in  the  prospect. 
Lovely  stories  reached  us  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  Italian  rule;  magnificent  roads 
being  built  (the  modern  Italians  had  in- 
herited the  Roman  genius  for  road- 
building),  sanitation  being  introduced 
(we  never  had  thought  of  the  Romans 
or  of  the  modern  Italians  as  very  long 
on  sanitation),  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  Albanians  turned  out  to  be 
quite  as  unappreciative  as  the  Montene- 
grins. They  rose  and  smote  the  Italians, 
hip  and  thigh.  Fortunately  for  Italian 
self-love,  this  insurrection  coincided  with 
Giolitti's  return  to  power.  He  professed 
that  the  Albanians  were  quite  right;  he 
magnanimously  waived  punitive  measures 
for  the  Italian  slain,  and  he  proposed  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Al- 
bania. Probably  Italy  will  keep  the 
Island  of  Sasseno,  off  the  Gulf  of  Avlona, 
to  insure  against  the  use  of  Avlona  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  Italy ;  nothing 
more. 

One  should  be  cautious  about  one's  in- 
ferences regarding  any  Balkan  matter. 
But  it  is  permitted,  I  think,  to  infer  from 
Giolitti's  magnanimous  utterances  that 
the  Italians  are  not  going  to  lose  interest 
in  the  Albanians;  that  they  regard  the 
Albanians  as  their  proteges.  Having  re- 
signed her  own  pretensions  in  Albania,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  Italy  will  permit 
Serbia  and  Greece  to  realize  theirs.  Al- 
bania for  the  Albanians!  Whereat  all 
of  us  who  cherish  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  must  cheer;  our  cockles 
being  warmed  withal. 

The  Albanians  deeply  engage  our  sym- 
pathetic interest.  Yet  there  are  some 
doubting  Thomases  among  us  who  are 
unable  to  credit  the  Albanians  with  ca- 
pacity for  self-government;  who  fear 
that,  despite  their  protestations  of  a 
"brotherly  spirit  which  unites  all  Alban- 
ians without  distinction,"  the  Albanians, 
if  left  to  themselves,  will  out-Donnybrook 
a  Sinn  Fein  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  it 
touches  us  nearly  in  our  ethnographical 
sympathies  to  remember  that  the  Al- 
banians proper  are  almost  pure  Pelas- 
gian.  If  George  was  the  first  gentleman, 
these  Albanians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe.  By  any  Nationalist  argument, 
that  little  country  belongs  to  them.  One 
rather  inclines  to  ask  them  to  part  with 
Dodona  to  Greece,  though  Epirus  (even 
Dodona)  was  never  Greek.  But,  other- 
wise, Albania  for  the  Albanians.  We 
must  preserve  that  strain.  Aristotle  was 
of  that  strain. 

We  hope  that  the  free  Albanians  will 
enact  strict  immigration  laws,  and  that 
they  will  evict  the  Armenians,   Greeks, 


Turks,  Serbians,  etc.,  who  may  be  said 
to  desecrate  that  pure  Pelasgian  soil. 
Yet  I  think  a  little  experimental  cross- 
breeding with  pure  Nordics  might  be 
interesting.  To  what  extent  was  the 
Athenian  or  the  delicate  Tuscan  genius 
indebted  to  its  Pelasgian  ingredient?  By 
such  experiments  other  Phidiases  and 
other  Leonardos  might  be  produced. 
Surely  a  noble  speculation;  which  I  hope 
will  bear  fruit. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 

Correspondence 

Harding  and  Cox  Contrasted 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  can  not  escape  a  large  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  future  course  of 
international  affairs. 

This  fact  is  recognized  both  by  Candi- 
date Cox  and  by  Senator  Harding. 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  grave  respon- 
sibility causes  little  concern  to  the  former. 
He  stands  committed  to  a  single  pre- 
scription for  world  sickness.  He  is  care- 
free and  definite  in  his  announcement: 
"Join  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  will 
be  well." 

Senator  Harding,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  world's 
malady  will  yield  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. He  shrinks  from  the  device  often 
resorted  to  when  people  at  a  meeting  face 
a  difficulty  which  they  can  not  solve.  Under 
such  circumstances  somebody  is  sure  to 
propose  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a 
committee  and  then  adjourn.  This  is  the 
Democratic  international  policy  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  is  based  upon  a  superficial  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  world  politics. 

Every  utterance  which  Senator  Hard- 
ing has  made  on  our  international  policy 
proves  conclusively  that  he  proposes  to 
go  back  to  first  principles  and  to  take  into 
account  all  the  factors  in  the  problem 
and  not  only  some  of  them. 

He  recognizes  clearly  that  there  are 
three  ways  of  dealing  with  international 
disputes. 

One  is  to  rush  into  war. 

A  second  is  to  submit  a  specific  exist- 
ing dispute  to  inquiry  and  agree  either 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  inquirer  or 
at  least  to  postpone  fighting  until  a  re- 
port has  been  made. 

A  third  is  to  enter  a  world  organization 
so  framed  that  its  members  guarantee 
one  another  in  perpetuity  against  loss  of 
territory  and  of  political  independence, 
and  to  empower  a  central  agency  to  vote 
upon  all  kinds  of  disputes  as  they  arise 
and  by  its  decisions  to  bind  the  nation 
against  which  it  votes. 

The  first  course  seems  to  Senator 
Harding  to  be  folly.  / 

The  second  course  seems  to  him  to  be 
wisdom. 


The  third  he  identifies  as  that  re- 
markable combination  of  wisdom  and 
folly  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  is  a  hope- 
less attempt  to  combine  the  wise  method 
of  conference  and  arbitration  and  the 
impossible  scheme  of  international  mu- 
tual insurance  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

In  so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  League  is  a 
plan  to  promote  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  it  is  a  salutary 
and  wholesome  plan. 

In  this  respect  it  merely  aims  to  de- 
velop the  second  of  the  three  methods 
above  specified.  In  so  doing,  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  is  merely  seeking  to 
accomplish  something  which  could  have 
been  better  done  by  expanding  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  Poland  and  Lithuania  have 
been  happily  persuaded  to  let  the  Council 
of  the  League  arbitrate  their  disputed 
boundary  line.  Senator  Harding  would 
of  course  recognize  this  as  a  hopeful  step. 
Sweden  and  Finland  have  likewise  been 
persuaded  to  allow  the  Council  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  their  controversy  over 
the  Aland  Islands  and  make  a  report. 
This  also  Senator  Harding  would  com- 
mend. He  recognizes  everything  as  good 
that  tends  to  check  the  hot-blooded  resort 
to  war.  What  the  final  outcome  will  be 
in  these  cases  nobody  of  course  knows. 
The  Swedish  representative  announces 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  Sweden 
relinquish  the  Islands.  This  means  that 
Sweden  is  willing  to  accept  the  final  de- 
cision if  It  is  in  her  favor.  Finland  has 
declined  to  commit  herself  respecting  her 
course  in  the  event  of  an  ultimate  judg- 
ment against  her.  If  the  Council  of  the 
League  proceeds  purely  by  the  confer- 
ence method  and  if  the  League  does  not 
attempt  to  exercise  the  powers  of  coercion 
given  it  by  the  Covenant,  it  may  accom- 
plish as  salutary  a  result  in  these  cases, 
and  others,  as  any  council  of  conciliation 
could  accomplish.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  any  attempt  to  use  the  foolish 
machinery  set  up  by  the  League  Cove- 
nant, there  will  be  enmity  instead  of 
friendship,  and  war  instead  of  peace. 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  League 
refrains  from  acting  as  a  league  and  pro- 
ceeds like  the  international  association 
which  Senator  Harding,  Lord  Grey,  and 
other  thoughtful  statesmen  desire,  it  may 
do  much  good  and  can  do  no  harm.  But 
the  instant  the  League  attempts  to  func- 
tion as  Mr.  Wilson,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
and  other  visionaries  planned  it,  its  char-  ■ 
acter  as  a  strife-provoking  organization 
will  appear. 

If  Senator  Harding  were  asked  to  give 
his  definition  of  a  Democrat,  he  might; 
well  reply  that  a  Democrat  in  1920  is  one 
who  refuses  to  see  the  difference  between 
an  international  association  to  promote 
better  understanding  through  conference 
and  arbitration  and  a  highly  organized 
league  for  mutual  insurance  and  inter- 
national government.     Because  two   in- 
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ternational  disputes  are  just  now  being 
submitted  to  inquiry  by  the  League 
Council,  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Chairman  White 
are  as  happy  as  children.  Because  the 
wisdom  element  in  the  League  is  func- 
tioning, they  noisily  proclaim  that  the 
folly  element  is  justified.  Because  two 
neighbors  with  highly  inflammable  struc- 
tures are  wisely  conferring  to  reduce  the 
fire-risk,  these  gentlemen  proclaim  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  slow-burning 
construction,  should  at  once  go  into  the 
business  of  insuring  both  the  tinder- 
boxes. 

Senator  Harding,  in  effect,  says  to  his 
countrymen:  "We  are  deeply  interested 
in  preventing  world-conflagrations,  not 
only  for  our  own  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  more  immediate  sufferers.  Let 
us  therefore  try  to  reach  the  causes  of 
combustion.  Let  us  assemble  all  parties 
in  conference  and  work  out  principles 
of  fire-prevention  and  persuade  the  care- 
less to  be  careful.  But  do  not  let  us 
make  the  mistake  of  underwriting  a 
blanket  policy  to  insure  the  world  against 
fire.  Glad  as  we  are  to  put  our  resources 
at  the  service  of  our  neighbors,  yet  when 
we  know  that  they  can  burn  dollars  faster 
than  we  can  earn  them  our  most  humane 
course  is  to  reserve  our  right  to  decide 
whom  we  shall  help  and  whom  we  can 
not."  As  against  these  words  of  wisdom 
and  charity  Candidate  Cox  can  merely 
repeat  President  Wilson's  familiar  ad- 
vice: "Join  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany and  sign  the  blanket  poHcy.  By 
so  doing,  the  United  States  will  get  the 
credit  of  being  a  first-class  philanthropist 
and  will  really  incur  no  risk;  because  if 
a  fire  breaks  out  and  a  loss  occurs,  Con- 
gress can  easily  refuse  to  appropriate  our 
share." 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about 
breaking  the  heart  of  the  world.  The 
situation  is  not  one  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Candidate  wishes  to  be  kind  to  the 
world  while  the  Republican  Candidate 
wishes  to  treat  it  with  cruelty.  It  is 
rather  a  situation  (which  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  nursery)  in  which  perplexed 
and  harassed  nations  have  been  encour- 
aged to  cry  for  something  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  America  to  do;  namely, 
to  preserve  for  all  time  the  territorial 
integrity  and  the  political  independence 
of  each  of  the  sufferers  as  against  every- 
thing that  can  be  defined  as  external 
aggression.  Candidate  Cox  thinks  it  a 
kindness  to  quiet  the  clamor  by  promis- 
ing to  do  what  the  children  cry  for,  with 
full  consciousness  that  the  promise  can 
not  be  kept  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
formed if  it  could  be.  Senator  Harding 
is  of  opinion  that  America  will  best  de- 
serve the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  rest 
of  the  nations  if  she  refuses  to  give  them 
what  they  cry  for  and  reasons  with  them 
until  they  are  satisfied  with  something 
better. 

George  Wharton  Pepper 

Philadelphia,  September  25 


Popular  Government  and  the 
Nominating  Convention 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  article  on  page  64  of  your  issue 
of  July  21,  entitled  "Popular  Government 
and  the  Nominating  Convention,"  is  a 
great  disappointment.  Evidently  the 
writer  has  based  his  statements  on  super- 
ficial hearsay  without  any  attempt  to 
verify  his  facts. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
statements : 

1.  "In  the  case  of  the  usually  domi- 
nant party,  three  times  in  succession  the 
will  of  the  people  has  been  flouted 
through  a  clever  manipulation  of  the 
machinery  by  the  party  bosses." 

Whatever  one  may  think  as  to  1912, 
this  can  not  be  said  as  to  1916.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Republican  party  in  1916 
was  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes 
and  that  was  why  he  was  nominated.  In 
1920  public  opinion  was  not  in  favor  of 
any  one  man  for  the  nomination.  Gen- 
eral Wood  had  a  considerable  following 
and  the  large  advertising  given  to  his 
candidacy  had  contributed  to  this,  but 
had  not  made  him  a  51  per  cent,  favorite 
with  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Hoover's  can- 
didacy was  tested  in  California  and  New 
York.  He  failed  in  both.  In  the  17th 
Congressional  district  in  New  York, 
where  The  Weekly  Review  is  probably 
read  more  widely  than  in  any  other  Con- 
gressional district,  Mr.  Hoover's  candi- 
dacy received  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
the  primary-day  vote,  despite  the  very 
capable  and  energetic  campaign  con- 
ducted for  him.  A  study  of  the  votes  in 
that  primary  will  show  that  many  elec- 
tion districts  where  the  Republican  vote 
is  considered  highly  independent  cast  a 
large  majority  against  Mr.  Hoover. 

2.  "In  the  present  year  both  conven- 
tions have  been  largely  managed  by  sick 
bosses,  each  working  from  his  remote 
position  through  the  medium  of  the  tele- 
phone." 

This  can  only  refer  to  Senator  Penrose 
so  far  as  the  Republican  convention  is 
concerned.  I  venture  to  say  that  Senator 
Penrose  had  almost  no  influence  in  the 
Republican  convention.  Such  as  he  could 
express  was  through  the  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  John  T.  King  of 
Bridgeport.  The  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion was  held  together  by  Governor 
Sproul,  who  is  a  real  personality  and 
might  very  likely  have  been  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  if  he  had  had  Federal 
experience.  Mr.  John  T.  King  consti- 
tuted a  minority  of  one  in  the  Connecti- 
cut delegation.  Your  correspondent  has 
been  duped  by  newspaper  publicity  given 
to  the  fact  that  Senator  Penrose  had  a 
direct  wire  to  Mr.  King  in  Chicago. 

At  the  recess  just  prior  to  the  Harding 
nomination,  a  prominent  progressive 
Senator  expressed  to  me  his  regret  that 
Senator  Penrose  was  not  present,  for,  he 


said,  he  would  have  prevented  the  Hard- 
ing nomination.  There  was  no  manage- 
ment by  a  sick  boss. 

3.  Your  correspondent  favors  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  favorite  sons. 
This  seems  to  me  strange  doctrine  in  a 
weekly  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
American  liberty. 

4.  He  talks  about  the  "rotten  bor- 
oughs" of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  What 
are  these  rotten  boroughs?  Is  a  Con- 
gressional district  which  elects  a  Repub- 
lican Congressman  a  rotten  borough  in 
a  Republican  convention?  Most  of  the 
Congressional  districts  in  the  States  men- 
tioned are  such.  The  other  districts  in 
those  States  are  districts  which  cast  over 
7,500  votes  per  district  for  Republican 
candidates.  Do  only  7,500  Republican 
voters  in  a  Congressional  district  consti- 
tute it  a  rotten  borough?  There  are  only 
three  districts  in  those  States  which  do 
not  come  in  one  of  the  two  categories 
mentioned  above  and  which  under  the 
most  elastic  language  can  be  called  rot- 
ten boroughs,  and  these  three  districts 
had  a  total  of  three  delegates  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

5.  These  rotten  boroughs  therefore 
controlled,  at  the  most,  three  delegates 
instead  of  "more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  body  of  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion," which  would  be  266. 

6.  "No  sound  reason  can  be  brought 
forward  why  the  platform  in  proper 
shape  for  presentation  to  the  convention 
should  not  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
meeting." 

Who  is  to  make  the  platform?  A 
hand-picked  committee  or  a  committee 
representative  of  the  convention?  If 
democratic  principles  are  to  prevail,  then 
the  convention  must  make  its  own  plat- 
form. It  can  be  aided,  as  was  the  Re- 
publican convention  this  year,  by  pre- 
liminary work  done  in  ascertaining  the 
facts,  as  did  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Policies  and  Platform.  That  committee, 
however,  was  hand-picked  and  made  no 
recommendations.  Some  people  familiar 
with  its  work  did,  after  that  committee 
had  reported,  draft  a  platform  which  was 
submitted  as  a  basis  for  the  National 
Convention  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Most  of  what  is  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form is  the  product  of  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  But  the  convention 
was  not  going  to  allow  a  hand-picked 
committee  to  settle  matters  that  the  con- 
vention, representative  of  the  Republi- 
cans throughout  the  country,  preferred  to 
settle  itself  and  that  any  convention 
would  prefer  to  do. 

7.  "The  delegations  from  the  'solid 
South'  .  .  .  include  no  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  all  the  delegates  in  the  convention." 

Kentucky  last  year  elected  a  Republican 
Governor  by  40,000.  Tennessee  some 
years  ago  elected  a  Republican  Governor. 
West  Virginia  is  Republican  generally. 
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Virginia  has  one  steady  Republican  Con- 
gressional district  and  others  where  hot 
fights  are  made.  In  North  Carolina  the 
Republicans  cast  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
vote.  In  Georgia  there  are  fifty-six  coun- 
ties which  in  1908  were  carried  for  Taft. 
In  Alabama  there  are  two  Congressional 
districts  where  Republicans  cast  over  40 
per  cent,  of  the  vote.  On  representation 
by  Congressional  districts,  which  your 
correspondent  advocates  and  which  is  de- 
sirable where  there  is  a  real  Republican 
vote,  the  South  is  not  solidly  Democratic. 
There  are  notable  exceptions.  Delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
from  the  States  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  except  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  but  including  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
had  177  votes  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion out  of  a  total  membership  in  the 
convention  of  984,  which  is  18  per  cent. 

8.  "These  delegates  (from  the  solid 
South)    .    .    .   are  largely  negroes." 

You  will  not  find  any  such  statement  in 
The  Crisis.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
177  delegates  from  the  Southern  States 
33  were  negroes. 

9.  "At  the  close  of  the  recent  Repub- 
lican convention  ...  a  measure  was 
adopted  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  to  ad- 
just the  representation  of  the  Southern 
States  in  future  conventions  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Republican  votes  of  these 
States  in  the  last  Presidential  election." 

This  is  not  a  correct  paraphrase  of  the 
resolution.  Power  was  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  but  the  manner  of 
exercising  it  was  not  prescribed. 

10.  "For  one  to  believe  that  this  re- 
form will  be  carried  out  effectively  de- 
pends very  largely  on  whether  one  is 
optimist  enough  to  trust  that  a  body  con- 
stituted as  is  the  Republican  National 
Committee  will  give  up  any  considerable 
part  of  its  power  without  securing  a 
compensating  advantage  in  some  other 
quarter." 

What  power  does  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  have  now  by  virtue  of 
any  undue  representation  from  Southern 
States?  The  only  power  that  can  be  sug- 
gested is  that  by  seating  contesting  dele- 
gations committed  to  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, a  majority  of  the  committee  can 
affect  the  nomination.  This  is  a  power. 
But  you  will  not  find  a  single  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
who  believes  that  the  power  should  exist. 
The  National  Committee  this  year  spent 
six  days,  some  of  them  torrid,  listening 
to  contests,  most  of  them  from  districts 
which  cast  almost  no  Republican  votes. 
The  feeling  of  that  committee  was  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  the  convention 
later  when  the  convention  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolution  above  referred  to. 

Why  was  the  matter  left  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee?  Because  at  the  close 
of  the  convention  the  matter  probably 


could  not  be  fairly  considered,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  more  just  to  refer  it  to  the 
National  Committee  to  work  out.  The 
National  Committee  has  to  work  out  its 
solution  within  the  next  year.  Its  work 
therefore  can  not  be  affected  by  1924  can- 
didacies. 

The  present  National  Committee  is 
very  largely  the  same  as  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the 
same  sentiment  as  the  preceding  one  on 
the  matter  of  representation.  It  was  a 
former  National  Committee  which,  after 
1912,  made  the  reduction,  and  the  reduc- 
tion would  have  been  still  more  drastic 
if  it  had  not  been  that  a  prominent  pro- 
gressive, who  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  took  the  position  that, 
as  the  party  was  a  national  party,  each 
Congressional  district  should  at  least 
have  one  delegate.  He  is  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee,  but  I  be- 
lieve those  who  were  for  more  drastic 
action  are. 

11.  "Delegates  not  committed  may  be 
regarded  as  pawns  in  the  convention." 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Dele- 
gates not  committed  are  the  delegates 
who  are  not  pawns.  The  understanding, 
in  the  absence  of  statute  or  resolution  or 
instructions  prescribing  otherwise,  as  to 
instructed  delegates  is  that  they  shall 
vote  for  the  candidate  for  whom  they  are 
instructed  until  released  by  him.  This 
gives  to  the  candidate,  even  if  he  is  not 
nominated,  or  to  his  managers,  very  con- 
siderable power.  He  can  stay  in  the  race 
so  long  that  his  delegates  play  no  part 
in  the  final  selection,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  California  delegation  this  year,  and 
he  can  considerably  influence  his  follow- 
ing when  releasing  it  to  vote  as  he  rec- 
ommends. The  person  not  committed  is 
not  subject,  however,  to  any  such  control. 

12.  "If  a  common  primary  day  can 
be  found  for  all  the  States  .  .  .  ,  the 
large  expense  incident  to  publicity  for 
the  various  candidates  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced." 

A  common  primary  day  is  desirable. 
But  how  will  it  lesson  "expense  incident 
to  publicity"?  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  in- 
crease it.  With  different  primary  days, 
the  man  who  does  well  in  the  early  days 
has  all  the  advantage  and  economy  which 
the  unpaid  newspaper  publicity  of  his 
early  successes  gives. 

The  most  important  reform  that  could 
be  made  in  national  conventions  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  and  is  not  suggested  by 
your  correspondent.  It  was,  however, 
suggested  by  the  late  Andrew  D.  White. 
It  was  to  abolish  the  audience  at  national 
conventions.  Probably  the  reporters 
would  have  to  be  excluded,  too,  except  a 
limited  number,  so  that  the  proceedings 
would  have  publicity.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  body  of  984  to  be  deliberative.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  presence  of  12,000  spec- 
tators. The  oratory  and  antics  are 
largely  for  newspaper  publicity.    Abolish 


the  latter,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, and  the  appeal  to  human  vanity 
would  be  considerably  removed  with  bene- 
fit to  the  proceedings. 

Minor  reforms  that  could  be  made 
would  be  for  candidates  to  agree  among 
themselves  that  their  followers  should 
not  indulge  in  any  demonstration  when 
the  nomination  is  made  and  for  the  rules 
of  the  convention  to  require  that  no  dem- 
onstration of  any  kind  be  permitted  on 
the  part  of  the  audience.  The  latter 
would  have  been  hard  on  the  Hooverites. 
A  party  rule  might  be  made  that  in- 
structed delegates  should  not  be  bound  by 
instructions  for  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ballots  unless  otherwise  instructed. 
In  States  or  districts  where  the  party 
vote  is  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  cast,  the  National  Committee  should 
prescribe  the  method  for,  and  supervise, 
the  election  of  delegates.  This  would  cut 
down  the  contests  and  provide  a  squarer 
deal  for  Republicans  in  the  localities. 
Herbert  Parsons 

New  York,  September  15 

Go  In  or  Stay  Out 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  "A  B  C  of  Article  X,"  copied  in  the 
Baltimore  Neivs.  There  are  a  few  things 
that  I  miss  in  it  that  appeal  to  me  as 
applying  with  peculiar  force  in  any 
analysis  of  Article  X,  or  the  League  as 
a  whole,  although,  generally  speaking, 
your  emphasis  of  the  bounden  duty  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Council  on  pain  of  a  breach  of  faith 
is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  the  half- 
truths  of  Governor  Cox. 

The  following  are  fundamentals  in  our 
system : 

Congress  cannot  delegate  its  powers. 

No  legislative  body  can  pass  irrepeal- 
able  laws. 

An  act  of  Congress  subsequent  to  and 
in  conflict  with  a  treaty  repeals  the 
treaty. 

Would  not  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  its  sanction  by  the  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  it  into 
effect  be  a  clear  delegation  of  power  to 
the  League? 

If  a  servile  Congress,  like  the  last, 
sanctioned  the  treaty  by  the  passage  of 
necessary  legislation,  it  would  not  be 
binding  on  a  subsequent  Congress.  In 
such  a  case  the  discharge  of  the  moral 
obligation  would  rest  solely  with  Con- 
gress. 

Clearly,  if  Congress  failed  to  provide 
funds  for  raising  and  equipping  an  army 
on  the  request  or  demand  of  the  Council, 
it  would  work  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
treaty. 

We  should  either  go  in  honestly  or 
stay  out. 

John  H.  Butler 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  3 
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New  Books  and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Steeplejack,   by   James    Gibbons    Hun- 
eker.     Two"  vols.     Scribner. 

Mr.  Huneker's  autobiography. 

A    Miscellany   of   American    Poetry. 
1920.     Harcourt. 

Hitherto    unpublished    work    of 
eleven  American  poets. 

The    Art    of    Biography,    by    William 
Roscoe  Thayer.     Scribner. 

An  essay  upon  his  art  by  a  lead- 
ing American  biographer. 


THE  man  who  found  Mr.  Huneker's 
"Steeplejack"  (Scribner)  on  my 
desk  first  stood  and  read  it  for  half  an 
hour,  then  tried  to  get  my  copy  away 
from  me,  and  then,  not  pacified  by  my 
promise  to  lend  it  to  him  (in  a  week  or 
so),  said  that  he  was  going  to  buy  it  for 
himself.  An  hour  later  he  sidled  in 
again,  and  read  and  chuckled,  and  in- 
sisted on  reading  a  passage  to  me.  But 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  read  a  second 
one,  because  there  were  two  I  wished  to 
read  to  him.  I  read  the  story  about  the 
author  and  Maurice  Barrymore  and  the 
little  glass  dog.  The  two  former  had 
been  celebrating  something  or  other  for 
a  day  or  so;  celebrating  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  abhorrent  to  Congress- 
man Volstead.  Barrymore  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  was  being  followed  by  a  little 
glass  dog.  Being  ingenious  and  fanciful, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  glass  chain  by 
which  to  lead  the  fragile  animal.  At 
Moulds',  on  University  Place,  he  fought 
and  defeated  some  man  who  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  dog,  dragged  the  doubter 
to  the  bar,  and  made  him  drink  to  the 
dog.  Then  they  proceeded  to  the  Lambs' 
— the  little  glass  dog  tinkling  after  them, 
on  its  crystal  paws — but  here  the  man 
got  the  volume  away  from  me,  to  read 
me  something  which  Mr.  Huneker  says 
about  William  Winter. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  finds  Mr.  Huneker's 
autobiography  too  prim  and  puritanical. 
But  Mr.  Mencken  is  hard  to  please:  he 
is  pontifez  maximus  of  the  school  of 
criticism  which  suffers  from  a  puritan- 
complex.  They  see  a  Puritan  in  every 
tree,  and  are  forever  blazing  away  at 
him.  Only  those,  I  think,  who  demand 
rum  and  gunpowder  as  a  three-times-a- 
day  beverage  will  think  that  the  drink 
mixed  by  the  author  of  "Steeplejack"  is 
too  tame.  It  might  also  have  been  called 
Applejack.  There  is  a  Parisian  fantasia, 
which  floats  in  seas  of  beer  and  cham- 
pagne, there  are  stories  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  Paris,  of  authors  and 
artists  and  musicians,  which  will  amuse 
most     readers,     and     which     (let     Mr. 


Mencken  take  heart!)  would  probably 
shock  a  strait-laced  Methodist  deacon. 
Many  a  reader  finds  that  the  folk  who 
are  in  terror  lest  a  book  shall  be  too 
naughty  are,  on  the  whole,  no  bigger 
nuisances,  no  sillier,  than  the  folk  who  are 
always  afraid  that  a  book  shall  not  be 
naughty  enough.  If  you  agonize  neither 
in  behalf  of  the  moralities  nor  as  special 
advocate  of  the  immoralities,  read 
"Steeplejack"  and  enjoy  a  witty  and 
constantly  interesting  volume — I  mean, 
two  volumes. 

Reading  "A  Miscellany  of  American 
Poetry"  (Harcourt)  reminds  you  of  the 
opening  sentence  of  a  review  by  Andrew 
Lang:  "This  is  a  good  novel,  although 
powerful."  This  volume  has  some  verses 
by  such  quiet  poets  as  Robert  Frost,  Ed- 
win Arlington  Robinson,  and  Sara  Teas- 
dale.  But  after  you  have  closed  the  book, 
you  wonder  how  you  heard  anything  they 
had  to  say,  since  Amy  Lowell,  James  Op- 
penheim,  and  Carl  Sandburg  kept  up  the 
gong  and  cymbals'  din.  James  Oppen- 
heim  simply  lambastes  President  Wilson 
as  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be  God." 

The  abuse  would  make  any  Republican 
campaign  orator  turn  away  and  blush. 
"Johnson,  Negro"  is  better,  for  here  Mr. 
Oppenheim  is  employing  his  vehemence 
against  a  hideous  evil  and  national  dis- 
grace—lynching. Carl  Sandburg's  poetry 
begins  to  recall  a  popular  and  sulphurous 
story  about  the  man  learning  to  play 
golf,  who  was  told  to  put  a  pebble  in  his 
pocket  every  time  he  wished  to  swear. 
Probably  most  readers  remember  the 
tale.  When  Mr.  Sandburg  hymned  the 
Chicago  River,  he  had  in  his  poetry  some- 
thing of  the  superb  strength  of  Whitman, 
when  he  declared  that  he  saw  nothing 
common  or  base  in  the  world.  When  he 
answered  Billy  Sunday  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  inquired,  with  an  oath,  what  the 
preacher  really  knew  about  the  Savior, 
anyhow,  it  made  me  chuckle  with  delight. 
But  to  continue,  this  super-virile  poetry 
is  not  really  much  better  than  the  ad- 
vertisements full  of  "damns"  and  "hells," 
written  by  Julian  Street's  absurd  adver- 
tising man,  Belwyn  Brown,  in  "Sun- 
beams, Inc."  Mr.  Sanburg's  "Ossa- 
watomie,"  for  all  its  swear-words  and 
slang  and  rough  stuff,  is  a  much  weaker 
poem  than  the  old  verses  about  John 
Brown : 

No  plot  of  ground  six  feet  by  two 
Can  hold  a  man  like  thee, — 

And  that  was  written  by  some  poor,  anti- 
quated poet,  in  the  days  before  they  had 
freed  themselves  of  the  superstition  of 
rhyme,  and  when  they  didn't  know 
enough  to  prove  their  own  greatness  by 
sneering  at  Longfellow. 

A  new  book  about  Plupy  Shute  is  prom- 
ised. It  is  called  "Brite  and  Fair"  (Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corp.),  by  Judge  Henry 
A.  Shute.     I  thought  that  Plupy  spelled 


it  "Brite  and  Fare,"  but  on  consulting 
"The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy"  I  find 
that  I  was  wrong.  Plupy  stumbled  upon 
the  spelling  "fair"  to  denote  the  weather. 
It  is  said — in  an  advertisement — that 
eighteen  years  after  the  publication  of 
"The  Real  Diary"  it  is  still  selling,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  copies  a  year. 
Another  book  about  boys,  for  this  month, 
is  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Mitch  Miller" 
(Macmillan).  It  is  a  good  name,  but  the 
narrator's  —  Skeet  Kirby — would  have 
been  better.  This  is  inimitable,  for  a 
boy,  in  a  boy's  book.  Doubtless  both 
books  will  be  compared,  to  their  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage,  with  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Huckleberry  Finn."  It  is  a 
cruel  comparison.  Judge  Shute's  books 
are  the  successors  of  the  "Peck's  Bad 
Boy"  series — a  much  improved  and 
chastened  bad  boy.  Only  one  boy  has 
ever  appeared  between  book  covers  who 
is  worthy  of  an  instant's  comparison  with 
Huck  Finn  and  his  friend,  Tom.  And 
his  name  is  Penrod  Schofield. 

Looking  over  publishers'  autumn  an- 
nouncements I  discover  "A  Spring  Walk 
in  Provence"  (Dodd),  by  Archibald  Mar- 
shall, author  of  "Exton  Manor,"  etc.  It 
arouses  my  curiosity,  but  not  so  much  as 
Lafcadio  Hearn's  "Talks  to  Writers" 
(Dodd),  which  has  been  edited  by  John 
Erskine  from  the  same  sources  from 
which  he  gathered  "Interpretations  of 
Literature"  and  "Appreciations  of 
Poetry."  That  is,  from  Hearn's  lectures 
to  Japanese  students.  The  "Interpreta- 
tions" and  the  "Appreciations"  are  the 
first  books  which  I  would  suggest  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  announcement  of  new  books 
from  Macmillan,  I  think  I  should  be  most 
interested  to  see  Eden  Phillpotts'  "The 
Gray  Room" — that  is,  if  it  is  really  a 
ghost  story,  as  it  is  promised.  If  it  is  a 
"psychical"  story,  my  interest  will  fade. 
There  are  too  many  "psychical"  stories: 
everybody's  doing  it.  For  a  time,  I  think 
I  held  a  long-distance  record  in  reading 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  novels,  with  about  twenty- 
six  of  them  to  my  credit.  When  he  left 
Dartmoor,  and  moved  east  or  west  a 
county  or  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
charm  was  not  so  great.  But  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  incidents  in  modern  fic- 
tion, to  my  mind,  is  the  prize-fight  in  "The 
Virgin  in  Judgment."  From  the  same  list, 
I  would  choose,  if  I  were  looking  in  a 
shop-window,  James  Stephens'  "Irish 
Fairy  Tales,"  with  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Rackham.  There  are  an  author 
and  an  artist  who  know  something  about 
fairies  if  anybody  does!  And  for  more 
sober  books  (I  said  more  sober,  not 
better)  Viscount  Bryce's  "Democracy" 
and  Herbert  Croly's  "The  Breach  in 
Civilization." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

"Der  Alte  Jude" 

Thi:  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  By  George  Earle  Buckle 
(in  succession  to  W.  F.  Monypenny). 
Vols.  V  and  VI  (1868-1881).  New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company. 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  Eng- 
land's representatives  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  were  to  be  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Bismarck 
said  that  the  former  was  not  to  be  feared 
as  he  was  a  wooden  lath  painted  to  look 
like  iron,  but  "Der  alte  Jude,  das  ist  der 
Man,"  "the  old  Jew,  that  is  the  man." 
The  criticism  of  Salisbury  is  perhaps 
apocryphal  and  certainly  unfair,  but  the 
judgment  of  Disraeli  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  given  by  the  monu- 
mental biography  which  is  now  most  hap- 
pily and  successfully  completed. 

For  Disraeli  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  of 
English  statesmen.  Rare  genius  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  picturesque 
Jew  who,  as  some  one  has  phrased  it, 
sat  on  the  top  of  chaos  at  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  in  English  history; 
who,  in  spite  of  his  race  and  foppish 
caprices,  mastered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  a  time  when  it  was  the  best  club 
in  London;  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  Sovereign  to  a  degree  not  par- 
alleled except  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
who  made  England  powerful  in  European 
councils.  At  the  same  time,  that  states- 
man was  a  novelist  of  no  mean  ability 
and  charm:  in  the  field  of  political  ro- 
mance he  was  not  then  and  has  not  since 
been  equalled;  and,  in  addition,  exotic 
though  he  was,  he  played  a  difficult  role 
as  a  lion  in  the  London  social  world.  It 
was  a  triple  triumph. 

The  thirteen  years  which  the  two  vol- 
umes cover  are  those  of  the  duel  with 
Gladstone,  the  greatest  contest  in  Eng- 
lish politics  since  that  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
No  two  men  were  more  unlike:  Disraeli 
was  the  artist,  Gladstone  the  preacher; 
one  was  imaginative,  the  other  industri- 
ous ;  one  had  genius,  the  other  talent ;  one 
was  master  of  his  ideas,  the  other  was 
the  slave  of  his  education  and  his  prin- 
ciples. When  moralists  go  into  politics 
they  must  inevitably  employ  casuistry. 
Gladstone — and  President  Wilson — did 
this.  "He  can  persuade  most  people  of 
most  things,  and,  above  all,  he  can  per- 
suade himself  of  almost  anything." 
Forster's  estimate  of  Gladstone  has  a 
present-day  application.  Disraeli  was 
not  a  moralist;  he  fooled  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  never  fooled  himself. 
There  was  no  self-deception  as  in  Glad- 
stone's case. 

One  phase  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men  is  illustrated 
by  Gladstone's  reception  of  a  story  told 
(Continued  on  page  294) 


-TWO  FINE  MACMILLAN  NOVELS- 


The  Romantic 


BY 

MAY  SINCLAIR 


T^HIS  is  a  novel  about  a  romantic  young  man  and  a  straight-seeing, 
i*.  straight-thinking  young  woman.  She  can  not  bear  two  things — 
cowardice  and  lying.  Her  hatred  of  both  has  saved  her  soul  alive  when 
one  man  proved  unworthy.  Her  hatred  of  both  almost  tears  her  soul 
in  two  when  the  Romantic,  to  whom  she  brings  the  spiritualized  devo- 
tion of  her  splendid  clear-eyed  maturity,  proves,  under  the  stress  of 
the  War,  cowardly,  false  and  cruel.  Yet  because  she  faced  the  truth 
she  is  saved  at  the  end,  not  only  to  win  back  her  old  joy  in  simple  things, 
but  also  to  escape  hatred  of  a  real  world  that  includes  cowardice,  lying 
and  cruelty,  not  as  sins,  but  as  penalties  of  weakness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  novel  on  a  theme  as  big  as  the  world  of  human 
things — that  to  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all;  and  in  its  course  the 
roots  of  weakness  are  bared  as  deep  in  human  subconsciousness  as  even 
Miss  Sinclair  has  ever  dared  to  go.    A  book  not  to  be  missed.  $2.00 


Tension 


E.    M. 


BY 
DELAFIELD 


In  this  brilliant  comedy  of  social  'But  here  too  are  a  few  rare  spirits 
life  in  a  college  community  two  :  of  another  type,  whose  subtle 
kinds  of  people  are  drawn  with  a  (drama,  played  out  without  effec- 
keen  pen.  Here  are  those  detest-  tual  interference  from  the  others, 
able  people  you  have  always  .'involves  truly  tragic  spiritual 
yearned    to    find    pilloried    some-      forces    and    escapes    real    tragedy 


where — the  unman 
nerly  and  illbred 
"kiddies,"  the  ego- 
tistic young  bores, 
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him  by  Robert  Browning.  Mr.  Buckle 
does  not  mention  the  incident,  but  it 
seems  that  Disraeli,  attending  a  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  remarked  to  Rob- 
ert Browning  that  he  thought  the  dis- 
play "terrible."  "How  entirely  desti- 
tute," he  added,  "is  our  English  School 
of  all  spirituality,  all  ideality,  in  paint- 
ing." After  the  dinner  Disraeli  rose  to 
speak  and  coolly  declared  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  these  very  qualities  in 
the  show  around  him.  "Do  you  call 
that  story  amusing,  Browning?"  Glad- 
stone exclaimed.     "I  call  it  devilish." 

Gladstone — to  continue  the  comparison 
— wrote  up  a  "Journal"  with  great  fidel- 
ity and  left  many  elaborate  memoranda 
for  the  use  of  his  biographer.  He  was 
very  careful  about  giving  the  historian 
materials  upon  which  to  base  his  verdict. 
In  many  instances,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Buckle  bases  his  story  on  Disraeli's 
letters  to  women.  In  the  earlier  volumes 
Mrs.  Brydges  Williams  was  the  recipi- 
ent; in  the  two  concluding  ones — after 
the  death  of  his  wife — Disraeli  wrote  to 
Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield. 
He  proposed  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  but  it 
was  Lady  Bradford  with  whom  the  in- 
timacy became  closest:  in  eight  years, 
Disraeli  sent  her  1,100  letters.  The  lady 
was  a  grandmother  and  there  is,  of 
course,  something  ridiculous  in  the  affec- 
tion which  the  aged  statesman  showered 
on  her.  But  Mr.  Buckle  has  made  no 
mistake  in  giving  up  so  much  space  to 
the  letters.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  many  phases  of  Disraeli's  com- 
plex nature  and  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  reading  the  Prime  Minister's  accounts 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  public 
business,  and  great  events  not  yet  known 
to  the  public,  written  not  for  posterity 
but  to  interest  an  elderly  lady  who  hon- 
ored him  with  her  friendship.  "En- 
dymion,"  written  within  a  few  months, 
when  Disraeli  was  75,  shows  that  to  the 
end  he  craved  feminine  sympathy.  Glad- 
stone's diversions  were  speculation  about 
the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Vatican  De- 
crees. Were  ever  two  great  political 
antagonists  more  unlike? 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  will  stand  compari- 
son with  Lord  Morley's  "Life  of  Glad- 
stone," and  that  is  the  greatest  possible 
praise.  The  former  is  more  the  chroni- 
cler; the  latter  is  philosopher  and  his- 
torian as  well  as  biographer:  John  Morley 
is  on  every  page.  Mr.  Buckle  is  sparing 
with  his  obiter  dicta,  although  several 
summarizing  chapters  show  keen  analyti- 
cal powers.  To  only  a  slight  degree  does 
he  suffer  from  what  Macaulay  called 
"the  Lues  Boswelliana,  or  the  disease  of 
admiration."  In  Disraeli's  case  the  dis- 
ease is  contagious.  The  unknown  is  al- 
ways alluring  and  even  Mr.  Buckle's  vol- 
umes do  not  keep  the  reader  from  being 
unable  to  understand  how  such  political 
heights  were  scaled  by  an  oriental  crea- 
ture like  Disraeli,  who  mingled  passion 


and  lack  of  principles,  used  flattery  and 
abuse  as  suited  his  purpose,  yet  dared 
anything  and  succeeded  where  men,  less 
artificial  and  exotic,  would  have  failed. 
It  would  have  been  natural  if  such  a  man 
had  been  a  radical  and  a  demagogue,  but 
he  was  much  less  so  than  Gladstone  and, 
inexplicable  though  it  seems,  held  power 
as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  aristocratic 
and  conservative  traditions.  In  such  a 
case  one  would  not  begrudge  a  biographer 
far  greater  admiration  and  partisanship 
than  Mr.  Buckle  manifests. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  concluding  volumes  of  the 
"Life,"  Disraeli  was  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons.  "There 
are  few  positions  less  inspiriting  than 
that  of  the  leader  of  a  discomfited  party," 
he  had  written  in  his  life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  it  was  thus  that  Disraeli 
found  himself  in  1868  when,  after  being 
head  of  the  Government  for  a  few 
months,  he  dissolved  Parliament  and  the 
Conservative  Party  was  defeated  by  the 
household  suffrage  which,  the  previous 
year,  it  had  granted.  From  1868  to  1873 
Disraeli  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Gladstone's  Premiership  was  less 
comfortable  and  less  prolonged  than  if 
the  Conservatives  had  had  a  different 
leader.  Until  the  general  election  of  1874, 
however,  Disraeli's  position  was  not  un- 
challenged; his  authority  was  sometimes 
questioned  and  it  was  prophesied  that  he 
could  not  form  a  government  that  would 
last.  But  after  the  election  he  was  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Conservative 
Party  and  his  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  as  great  as  that  ever  at- 
tained in  England  by  any  Minister.  Nor 
was  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  affected  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  1880.  He  was  dictator  until 
his  death. 

Chief  interest  in  the  two  volumes,  of 
course,  attaches  to  the  period  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister.  "I  am  only  truly 
great  in  action.  If  ever  I  am  placed  in  a 
truly  eminent  position  I  shall  prove  this." 
Disraeli  wrote  these  words  in  1830  before 
he  had  ever  stood  for  Parliament,  and 
the  fulfillment  —  for  six  years  —  was 
rather  better  than  in  the  case  of  most 
prophecies.  He  had  his  chance  to  be 
truly  great,  and  it  will  be  agreed  that 
he  was,  whether  or  no  the  present  gen- 
eration of  students  approve  of  his  im- 
perial policy,  which  can  be  summed  up 
in  his  own  famous  catch  words,  "Im- 
perium  et  Libertas,"  "a  real  Throne," 
"the  Key  of  India  is  London."  India, 
South  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan, 
the  Suez  Canal,  Cyprus,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin — while  telling  nothing  particularly 
new,  Mr.  Buckle  adds  materially  to  the 
sources  of  modern  English  and  European 
history.  If  the  union  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics which  Gladstone  proposed  was  a  fail- 
ure, their  avowed  disunion  by  Disraeli  is 
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nothing  to  be  admired.  But  he  was  hon- 
est and  in  many  ways  he  was  successful. 
That  was  the  justification  of  his  Real- 
politik,  but  it  no  longer  suffices.  At  the 
present  time  even  the  most  imperialistic 
ambitions  must  be  and  are  accompanied 
by  a  brave  show  of  moral  purpose. 

But  Disraeli's  Premiership  was  not 
wholly  concerned  with  foreign  problems; 
there  were  some  measures  of  social  re- 
form also.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  two 
worlds  described  in  "Sybil,"  and  he  genu- 
inely wanted  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his 
most  attractive  political  ideas  did  not 
result  in  Bills,  and  that  Gladstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  rarely  played  with  a  project 
which  he  did  not  seek  to  translate  into 
legislation.  It  is  this,  remarks  Mr. 
Buckle,  that  shows  "his  inferiority  as  a 
statesman  and  explains  his  diminishing 
hold  on  the  present  generation;  and  it  is 
precisely  the  fact  that  Disraeli  did  allow 
his  mind  such  free  play  that  is  his  great- 
est praise  in  our  eyes  and  that  will  insure 
his  fame  with  those  who  come  after  us." 
The  judgment  is  a  little  too  facile,  for 
contributions  to  the  statute  book  are  only 
one  of  several  norms  for  estimating  the 
worth  of  a  statesman.  Disraeli  had  im- 
agination, but  so  had  Bolingbroke,  yet  the 
latter  is  being  fast  forgotten,  and  the 
reason  is  not  his  lack  of  political  sagacity 
(which  Disraeli  possessed)  but  his  fail- 
ure to  leave  a  permanent  impress  on  Eng- 
lish political  development.  That  Glad- 
stone had  less  imagination  than  Disraeli, 
yet  was  his  peer  as  an  administrator  and 
legislator,  proves  nothing.  A  congeries 
of  factors  is  necessary  to  estimate  the 
greatness  of  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Buckle  makes  a  liberal  use  of  Dis- 
raeli's letters  to  the  Queen,  whose  confi- 
dence, as  we  have  said,  he  possessed  to  an 
unusual  degree.  "You  have  heard  me 
called  a  flatterer  and  it  is  true,"  was  Dis- 
raeli's well-known  confession  to  Matthew 
Arnold.  "Everybody  likes  flattery  and 
when  you  come  to  Royalty  you  should  lay 
it  on  with  a  trowel."  The  thing  was  not 
quite  so  crudely  done,  but  Disraeli  never 
forgot  that  the  Sovereign  was  a  woman, 
while,  as  she  herself  complained,  Glad- 
stone addressed  her  as  if  she  were  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  Disraeli's  frequent  com- 
munications to  the  Sovereign  tell  not  only 
of  the  work  of  Parliament  and  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  Ministers  on  matters  in  dis- 
pute. Great  was  Gladstone's  wrath  when 
he  discovered  this,  but  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  well  within  his  rights. 

The  letters  continued  after  the  defeat 
of  1880  and  were  no  longer  in  the  formal 
third  person.  "Dear  Lord  Beaconsfield," 
the  Queen  wrote,  and  ended  "Ever  your 
affectionate  and  grateful  friend,"  or 
"Ever  yours  affectionately,  V.  R.  I." 
Constitutionally,  perhaps,  this  was  a 
doubtful  experiment,  but  Disraeli  under- 
stood the  Queen,  and  who  can  begrudge 
(  Continued  on  page  296) 
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her  this  slight  consolation?  Of  the 
Queen's  letters  little  need  be  said.  In 
many  places  they  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
schoolgirl;  in  others  they  are  those  of 
a  mother.  Disraeli's  illnesses  worried 
the  Sovereign  greatly.  Sir  William  Jen- 
ner,  her  personal  physician,  saw  him  and 
wrote  daily  reports;  the  indiscretion  of 
sitting  over  a  fire  and  the  necessity  of 
having  a  thermometer  in  every  room  with 
the  temperature  not  more  than  63  are 
matters  discussed  in  this  correspondence 
between  the  Queen  and  her  Minister. 
But  in  spite  of  the  puerilities  and  the 
querulous  prejudices  of  an  old  woman — 
curiously  mingled — the  letters  also  show 
the  qualities  which  England  expects  in 
its  sovereign:  love  of  country,  common 
sense,  sufficient  vision  to  encourage,  and 
sufficient  prudence  to  warn,  the  Minis- 
ters. If  to  these  are  added  dignity  and 
an  ability  to  inspire  affection,  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  ought  to  be  content. 

Gladstone  once  wrote  in  his  "Journal" 
that  politicians  were  the  men  he  found  it 
most  difficult  to  understand.  Mr.  Buckle's 
biography  helps  us  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  most  puzzling  politician  of  all ;  the 
mystery  is  still  unsolved,  but  by  interpre- 
tation and  examples  is  made  more  allur- 
ing. A  hostile  newspaper  once  translated 
Disraeli's  family  motto  Forti  nihil  dif- 
ficile as  meaning  that  "the  impudence  of 
some  men  sticks  at  nothing,"  but  Lord 
Salisbury  could  truly  say  of  him  that 
"zeal  for  the  greatness  of  England  was 
the  passion  of  life."  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  appealing  to  the  imagination 
of  his  countrymen — and  of  foreigners. 
There  have  been  unmistakable  evidences 
that  that  power  was  not  destroyed  by 
death,  and  Mr.  Buckle's  excellent  biogra- 
phy will  help  succeeding  generations  to 
know  better  why  Bismarck  said,  "Der 
alte  Jude,  das  ist  der  Man." 

Lindsay  Rogers 

British  Divertisements 

Caliban.     By    W.    L.    George.      New    York : 

Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  Vanity  Girl.     By  Compton   Mackenzie. 

New  York:    Harper  and   Brothers. 

TV7  L.  GEORGE  was  born  in  1882, 
W  s  Compton  Mackenzie  in  1883, 
Hugh  Walpole  and  Gilbert  Cannan  in 
1884;  J.  D.  Beresford,  a  little  older  in 
years,  began  to  write  at  the  same  time, 
and  Oliver  Onions  and  D.  H.  Lawrence 
were  not  far  off.  It  is  all  one  literary 
generation ;  and  the  amazing  uniformity, 
not  to  say  sameness,  of  its  "output"  is 
its  main  feature.  Mrs.  Gerould  has  al- 
leged, with  some  extravagance,  that 
almost  any  novel  by  one  of  these  men 
might  be  by  any  other.  They  work  with 
a  good  deal  the  same  materials,  in  a 
good  deal  the  same  way.  They  grew  up 
in  an  age  of  Wilde  and  Barrie  which 
merged  into  an  age  of  Shaw  and  Wells. 
They  were  fed  on  paradox  and  drank 


the  milk  of  sprightly  revolt.  In  mat- 
ters visible  and  audible,  they  learned  to 
saturate  and  to  squeeze  (as  Henry  James 
put  it)  the  sponge  of  realism.  But  the 
main  thing  with  them  is  the  utterance 
of  a  complacent  and  jaunty  skepticism, 
in  the  standardized  voice  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  more  robust  voice  of  H.  G. 
Wells.  Mr.  George's  work  shows,  as  is 
natural,  a  Gallic  influence,  but  is  in- 
creasingly Wellsian  in  style.  It  is  a  little 
odd  to  find  him  dedicating  "The  Vanity 
Girl"  to  his  "dear  Master,"  Joseph  Con- 
rad. Conrad,  it  appears,  has  approved 
some  of  his  "last  novel"  ("Blind  Alley"), 
which  failed  to  please  both  "reaction- 
aries" and  "advanced."  Where  the  mas- 
terly relation  comes  in  does  not  appear. 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  George's  fiction  is 
as  unlike,  and  as  unsympathetic  with, 
Mr.  Conrad's,  as  that  of  any  other  among 
his  "school."  Hugh  Walpole's  talent  is 
the  only  one  that  shows  the  remotest 
kinship  with  that  strange  hybrid  genius, 
in  either  mood  or  manner. 

But  the  root  difference  between  a 
George  and  a  Conrad  goes  deeper  than 
mood  or  manner.  It  is  a  difference  the 
importance  of  which  the  "younger  Brit- 
ish novelists"  seem  not  to  apprehend  or 
even  to  suspect.  Conrad  is  first  of  all  a 
story-teller,  as  these  clever  fellows  are 
not.  He  has  his  "ideas,"  but  they  are 
of  no  consequence  to  him  unless  as  em- 
bodied in  an  action  which  passes  with 
firm  step  among  the  impedimenta  of  a 
surface  realism  towards  some  magic 
casement  of  reality.  The  reader  who  is 
at  all  open  to  Conrad  is  at  his  mercy, 
not  as  an  amusing  commentator  on  cur- 
rent affairs  or  an  impromptu  prophet, 
but  as  a  weaver  of  spells  from  which  no 
syllable  may  be  lost.  In  Conrad,  first 
and  last,  there  is  "something  doing." 
But  who  cares  what  happens  in  a  Wells 
or  a  George  "novel"?  Nothing  indeed 
does  happen  except  in  the  top  compart- 
ment of  the  author's  brain.  In  "Caliban," 
for  instance,  Mr.  George  sets  forth  with 
the  not  strikingly  novel  idea  of  a  cave  man 
at  loose  in  modern  society.  His  Bulmer 
is  a  "Denry  the  audacious"  reduced  to  a 
Denry  the  absurd.  His  inventor  is  very 
witty  about,  and  apropos  of,  this  puppet 
and  after  a  time  very  tiresome.  Bulmer 
is  not  developed  as  a  character,  he 
springs  full-grown  from  Mr.  George's  top 
compartment;  and  after  a  time  his  duti- 
ful gyrations  become  a  sad  bore.  A  thou- 
sand irresponsible  brilliancies  about 
nothing  make  for  me  a  dull  book.  "Cali- 
ban" is  not  a  story  or  an  interpretation, 
but  a  commonplace  theme  with  endless 
more  or  less  clever  variations. 

A  picaresque  vein  differentiates  Comp- 
ton Mackenzie  from  his  brother-novel- 
ists of  the  "new"  persuasion.  He  uses, 
somewhat  perfunctorily,  the  prescribed 
Victorian  take-off.  There  is  a  silly  and 
pompous  paterfamilias  to  serve  as  a  foil 
for  his  modern  daughter,  and  a  shabby- 
genteel  respectability  for  her  to  flout.  All 
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the  theatrical  business  connected  with 
"Dorothy's  career  as  a  Vanity  Girl"  is 
based  on  the  author's  experience  as  a 
compounder  of  "Gaiety"  spectacles.  But 
here  again  realism,  the  realism  of  facts, 
is  of  no  commanding  moment  to  the 
reader  (to  one  reader  anyhow).  Humor- 
ous adventure,  not  Dorothy,  is  the  real 
heroine  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
true  vein  is  more  in  the  tradition  of 
Defoe  and  Smollett  than  of  Shaw  and 
Wells.  Whenever  you  think  you  are  get- 
ting a  bit  of  portraiture,  the  painter  fools 
you  with  a  smirk.  He  likes  action,  but 
minor  action,  things  mischievously  and 
disconcertingly  doing  on  all  hands.  He 
has  a  quaint  and  irritating  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  minutiae  of  a  scenelet 
and  then  summing  up  a  major  episode  in 
six  words.  For  all  her  feminine  methods, 
this  Dorothy  is  no  less  a  spirited  young 
gentleman  in  petticoats  than  Sylvia  Scar- 
lett, who  reappears  incidentally  in  these 
pages.  For  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Dorothy  as 
for  Mr.  George's  Bulmer,  successful  both 
in  the  attainment  of  their  immediate  ob- 
jects, the  end  is  vanity.  And  for  the 
reader,  unless  he  likes  flippancy  and  fire- 
works for  their  own  sakes,  the  end  of  it 
all  is  not  much  better  than  vanity.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  at  least,  is  a  story-tellor  of  a 
sort.  However  encumbered  with  facts, 
his  narrative  always  has  the  charm  of 
an  adventure  which,  if  it  never  quite 
gets  anywhere,  is  at  least  always  amus- 
ingly on  its  way. 

H.  W.  Boynton 


Drama 


Synge  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
house— Edward  Knoblock 
at  the  Belasco 

"pvEIRDRE  of  the  Sorrows,"  in  which 
•L'  the  Celtic  Players  began  last  week 
another  season  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
house, is  a  play  in  three  acts  by  J.  M. 
Synge.  The  plot  is  legendary,  and  legend 
is  commonly  prolific  in  events,  but 
"Deirdre"  is  so  frugal  of  matter  as  to 
seem  little  more  than  the  torso  or  the 
ghost  of  a  legend.  The  heroine,  a  beau- 
tiful and  spirited  young  girl,  is  betrothed 
to  a  dreary  and  futile  old  king  Conchubor 
with  white  hair  and  two  melancholy 
stalks  or  crusts  of  beard  which  would 
undermine  the  constancy  of  any  woman. 
She  rejects  the  king,  and  marries  the 
fearless  and  handsome  young  Naisi  with 
whom  she  lives  for  seven  long  bright 
years  an  unfettered-  and  robust  life  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  All  this  is  true 
and  right  and  cheering;  Deirdre  goes 
from  Conchubor  like  Aminta  from  Lord 
Ormont  in  Meredith,  like  Mary  from  Ger- 
main in  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Halfway 
House,"  without  even  the  shame  or  threat 
(Continued  on  page  298) 


BOOKS  for  Today 


NEVER  before  has  the  American  public 
made  such  insistent  demands  upon  the 
publishers  for  the  type  of  book  that  goes 
beneath  the  surface  of  things-as-they-seem. 
A  year  of  war  and  two  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion have  gone  far  to  awaken  the  social  and 
economic  consciences  of  the  nation.  .  Today 
the  public  reaches  out  consciously  for  books 
that  will  help  it  to  solve  the  many  problems 
that  result  from  present  day  conditions. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Abingdon  Press 
has  spared  no  effort  to  present  a  list  of  titles 


A  Reel  of  Rainbow 

By  F.  W.   Boreham 

Another  Boreham  book.     Original,  epigrammatic, 

challenging.       Fully    maintains    the    author's    wide 

reputation    as    a    thinker    and    writer    of    unusual 

versatility  and  power.    Cloth.    Net,  91.75,  postpaid. 

Bergson  and  Personal  Realism 

By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling 
This  new  volume  by  Professor  Flewelling  is 
1st — A    critique    of     Bergson,    showing    his    de- 
ficiencies on  the  side  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
2nd— A  constructive  discussion  of  Personal  Real- 
ism, aiming  to  show  that  Personality  is  the  supreme 
metaphysical  and   spiritual  reality. 

Cloth.     Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  Man  Who  Dares 

And  Other  Inspirational  Messages  to  Young  People 
By  Leon  C.  Prince 
An  inspirational  call  to  "Young  America."  A 
book  of  vision  and  life,  incisively  written,  and 
portraying  the  essential  values  in  graphic  and 
forceful  fashion.  Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

(Prices  subject   to   ch 


that  will  in  every  way  come  up  to  the 
recognized  Abingdon  standard.  It  is  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  books ;  written  along  broad, 
constructive  lines  by  men  and  women  who 
are  authorities  on  their  subjects.  Even  a 
hasty  glance  at  our  extensive  lists  will  con- 
vince the  reader  how  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects has  been  covered.  Below  are  a  few 
titles  of  books  that  are  presented  this  month 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  read 
with  interest — and  something  more. 

The  Rebirth  of  Korea 

The  Reawakening   of  the   People:  Its   Causes,  and 
the  Outlook 
By   Hugh   Heung-Wo  Cynn 
Principal  Pai  Chai  Haktang,  Seoul,  Korea 
"The  entrance  into  English  literature,  and  before 
the    American    public,    of    the    Korean    who    wields 
such  a  facile  and  trenchant  pen,  is  an  event  of  no 
small    importance   in    the    literary    and   political,    as 
well  as  the  religious  world.    One  of  the  elements  of 
strength  and   durability,   is  the   chastened   self-con- 
trol of   the   writer.     The  book  is  bound  to  be  an 
epoch-maker  and  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  world's 
enlightened    opinion    to    bear    upon    Japan." — Wm. 
Elliot  Grofns.        Illustrated.      Net,  $1.50,   postpaid. 

My  Neighbor  the  Working  Man 

By  James  Roscoe  Day 
Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 
A  strong  and  trenchant  discussion  of  present-day 
social   and   industrial   unrest.     The    Syracuse  Post- 
Standard   says   of   it: 

"It  will  stand,  no  doubt,  as  the  most  forceful 
utterance  of  the  present  hour  in  support  of  the 
case  of  the  employer  as  such,  the  representative  of 
organized  capital  as  such,  the  antithesis  of  all  forms 
of  modern  industrial  radicalism." 

Cloth.     Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

By  A.  M.  POOLEY,    author  of  Japan  at  the  Cross  Roads,  etc. 

Mr.  Pooley's  earlier  book  was  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  wished  to  have 
a  proper  knowledge  of  Asiatic  matters.  His  new  volume  deals  with  Japan's  external 
affairs  and  in  particular  with  the  way  in  which  the  policies  inaugurated  by  the  late 
Count  Hayashi  have  ripened  into  making  Japan  the  Germany  of  the  East.  Mr. 
Pooley  examines  fully,  but  fairly,  Japan's  activities  in  China,  and  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  war  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  Pacific.  $3.50 

GAMBETTA 

By  PAUL  DESCHANEL,  Late  President  of  the  French  Republic 

History  can  show  few  more  dramatic  careers  than  that  of  Leon  Gambetta  and  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  write  of  him  with  intimate  knowledge,  with  sure  judg- 
ment and  with  marked  literary  skill,  than  the  late  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
M.  Deschanel,  in  his  early  days,  came  into  personal  contact  with  Gambetta,  and 
has  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  his  associates.  He  has  written  a  brilliant 
biography  full  of  life  and  color.  .  $4.50 

THE  TAINT  IN  POLITICS 

By  A  WELL-KNOWN  ENGLISH  AUTHOR 

What  is  wrong  with  our  political  system?  Why  do  we  have  to  pay  so  heavily 
for  ineptitude  and  waste?  Why  does  the  State,  by  far  the  richest  employer,  get 
almost  the  worst  service?  Our  blunders  and  burdens  have  set  everybody  asking 
these  questions.  The  author,  a  close  student  both  of  history  and  politics,  traces  the 
taint  from  the  age  of  Machiavelli  to  modern  political  systems,  and  he  builds  on 
definite  facts,  not  loose  rumors  and  suspicions.  There  was  never  a  more  opportune 
time  than  this  for  such  a  book.  $2.00 
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BOOKS  FROM  MACY'S 

HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Today,  more  than  ever,  there  Is  de- 
manded from  everyone,  greater  all-round 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  chief  means 
to  this  efficiency  and  economy  is  Health, 
and  the  books  listed  below  will  aid  us  to 
attain  and  preserve  that  Health. 

Self-Health  as  a  Habit 

Eustace  Miles  $2.24 

The  author,  advisor  to  the  Pelman 
Institute  on  the  subjects  of  exercise, 
diet  and  health,  treats  the  subject  of 
health  in  a  most  interesting  and  read- 
able manner,  and  shows  how,  without 
any  loss  of  time  from  occupations,  one 
may  gain  health  and  happiness. 

How  to  Live 

Irving  Fisher  and 

Eugene  Lyman  Flsk,  M.D.  $1.34 

Rules  for  healthful  living  based  on 
modern  science,  authorized  by  and 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute.  Unlike  most 
books  on  the  only  partially  developed 
science  of  individual  hygiene,  it  repre- 
sents not  simply  the  opinion  of  one 
man  but  the  composite  judgment  of 
more  than  ninety  leading  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  all  its  branches. 
This  book  has  been  used  as  a  text- 
book of  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
California,  Yale,  Mills  College  and 
elsewhere. 

Walter  Camp's 
Handbook  on  Health     $1.14 

In  this  book  Mr.  Camp  has  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  system  for 
keeping  in  good  health,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  many  prominent 
men.  These  exercises  have  been  put 
to  practical  use.  They  have  been  tried 
everywhere  by  men  who  desire  to 
keep  fit,  and  they  have  proven  their 
worth  by  the  test  of  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Keeping  Fit  All  the  Way 

Walter  Camp  $1.34 

In  which  Mr.  Camp  preaches  the 
gospel  of  health,  strength,  efficiency, 
and  happiness  to  middle-aged  men. 
He  points  out  the  danger  to  health 
and  the  economic  loss  consequent 
upon  a  man's  allowing  himself  to  get 
out  of  good  physical  condition,  and 
he  tells  him  how  one  may  recover  his 
impaired  vitality  and  begin  again  to 
enjoy  life  and  to  do  the  big  things  of 
life.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  many 
photographs  explanatory  of  the  exer- 
cises recommended. 

The  High  Road  to  Health 

Dr.  James  E.  Kelly  $1.54 

The  outcome  of  fifty  years  of  active 
professional  practice  in  which  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  successfully  applied 
to  hundreds  of  patients.  Dr.  Kelly's 
surgical  skill  implying  wide  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  is  at  the  service  of  the 
reader  in  clearly  setting  forth  the 
"Six  Essentials  of  Health" — Perse- 
verance, Air,  Water,  Exercise,  Diet, 
Sleep— and  their  easy  application.  A 
wholesome,  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tific  volume. 

Macy's-Maln  Floor         35lh  Street,  Rear 
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{Continued  from  page  297) 
of  a  violated  law  to  dim  the  clarity  of  her 
good  fortune.  After  seven  years  there 
comes  a  change;  Conchubor  sends  to  the 
rebellious  lovers  with  offers  of  hospitality 
and  pardon,  and  Naisi  and  Deirdre  ac- 
cept these  offers  with  reluctance  and  mis- 
giving. 

Why  do  they  accept  ?  The  motive  is  not 
weariness — a  motive  intelligible  to  all 
ages.  It  is  the  fear  of  weariness — a  mo- 
tive in  which  the  twentieth  century,  the 
enemy  from  whom  we  had  fled  to  find  a 
hollow  refuge  in  the  wild  antiquities  of 
"Deirdre,"  peers  at  us  again  with  the 
grimace  of  Mephistopheles.  It  is  that 
modern  fear  of  living  (La  Peur  de  Vivre) 
which  supplied  Henri  Bordeaux's  novel 
with  a  title  larger  than  the  book.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  motive  of  "Love's  Com- 
edy," in  which  Ibsen's  fastidious  lovers 
break  their  engagement  in  alarm  at  the 
threat  which  the  prose  of  marriage  offers 
to  the  poetry  of  love.  Why  not  starve, 
one  might  retort,  to  avert  obesity?  All 
these  are  ailments  proper  enough  to  those 
recognized  valetudinarians,  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  but  it  is 
hard  to  forgive  Deirdre  and  Naisi  for 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  lazarhouse. 
It  is  hard  to  forgive  even  Synge.  Has 
not  he,  too,  at  this  turning-point  re- 
verted to  the  fussy,  peevish,  ailing  twen- 
tieth century  which  holds  for  him  the 
place  of  Conchubor? 

The  lovers,  returning  to  the  old  king, 
are  entangled  in  his  nets;  Naisi  is  cut 
down,  and  Deirdre  stabs  herself.  Phy- 
sically, both  are  undaunted,  but  the  spec- 
tator feels  that  they  are  morally  craven. 
They  have  quailed  before  a  possibility; 
they  have  shuddered  at  their  own  hap- 
piness ;  and  it  is  their  recreancy  to  them- 
selves that  has  exposed  them  to  the  per- 
fidy of  Conchubor.  I  was  right  just  now 
in  my  references  to  Meredith  and  Hew- 
lett; "Deirdre"  is  a  homeless  and  drifting 
psychological  novel  which  has  found  the 
shell  of  an  ancient  romance  and  crept  into 
it  for  shelter  and  repose. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  "Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows"  is  probably  the  diction; 
that  the  diction  in  a  play  should  be  the 
thing  of  primary  significance  is  perhaps 
significant  of  that  play's  dramatic  worth. 
One  might  almost  call  it  a  bulbous  dic- 
tion— concentric  circles,  sheath  within 
sheath.  "Birds  go  mating  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  ewes  at  the  leaves  fall- 
ing, but  a  young  girl  must  have  her  lover 
in  all  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon." 
It  is  lonely;  it  is  meditative;  it"  is 
resonant;  it  is  mystical.  Yet  to  me  the 
Synge  diction  is  seen  (or  heard)  to  less 
advantage  in  "Deirdre"  than  in  "Riders 
to  the  Sea"  or  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen." 
In  the  stage  diction  of  our  time  poetic 
language  as  a  rule  is  effectual  only  where 
it  is  unconfessed  or  dissembled.  In 
Synge's  one-act  plays  the  poetic  diction 
is  remarkably  successful,  because  it  pre- 


serves its  incognito,  its  anonymity.  Now 
in  "Deirdre,"  affluent  and  refluent  as  the 
diction  is,  the  poeticism  is  quite  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  poetry,  and  in  stage 
drama  it  is  the  poeticism  that  is  malign. 
Its  malignity  was  not  unperceived  by  the 
actors.  They  spoke  in  recitative,  and 
their  minds  and  voices  seemed  to  find 
time  and  force  for  little  else  but  the  car- 
riage of  the  rhythm.  In  that  carriage 
they  were  successful,  but,  as  the  play 
advanced,  they  became  more  and  more 
anxiously  aware  of  the  peril  of  unbroken 
recitative,  and  they  sought  for  help  in 
vigor  of  enunciation.  But  to  spread  vocal 
energy  in  even  layers  over  a  vocal  sur- 
face is  unavailing,  when  the  desideratum 
is  not  to  raise  the  level,  but  to  break  it. 
There  were  moments,  however,  especially 
in  the  first  act,  when  the  tranquillity  of 
Miss  Eileen  Curran  in  the  expression  of 
the  tingling  emotions  of  wilfulness  and 
scorn  was  really  exquisite. 

Mr.  Edward  Knoblock  is  an  interesting 
playwright.  He  was  an  American,  but, 
feeling  the  incongruity  of  being  at  the 
same  time  an  American  and  an  interest- 
ing playwright,  he  ended  the  anomaly  by 
becoming  an  Englishman.  His  latest 
play,  "One,"  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  illus- 
trates the  notion  I  have  formed — on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  it  is  true — of  the  na- 
ture and  bounds  of  his  faculty.  Mr. 
Knoblock,  as  I  see  him,  has  the  initial 
gift  of  novel  and  poetic  motive  or  basal 
idea  ("Tiger!  Tiger");  he  has  the  ulti- 
mate faculty  of  adapting  his  material  to 
the  stage.  But  in  the  intermediate  or 
connective  gift,  the  literary  skill,  which 
should  cement  and  utilize  the  other  facul- 
ties, the  power,  in  a  word,  to  give  novel 
and  poetic  embodiment  to  a  novel  and 
poetic  idea,  his  deficiency  is  striking.  He 
is  an  inventor;  he  is  a  craftsman;  he  is 
not  an  artist. 

This  is  clearly  exemplified  in  "One." 
There  is  attraction,  perhaps  witchery,  in 
his  idea  of  a  divided  soul,  a  soul  shared 
between  two  bodies,  which  is  finally  uni- 
fied or  reintegrated  by  the  passage  of  one 
body  to  the  grave.  Around  this  idea  he 
has  built,  not  a  play  exactly,  but  a  series 
of  scenes,  which  are  acceptable,  though 
not  powerful,  behind  footlights.  So  far 
all  is  well,  but  the  tale,  the  fabric,  which 
embodies  the  conception  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  central  motive.  Each  of 
the  girls  has  half  a  soul.  Now  a  half- 
soul  is  not  a  pleasant  object.  Nobody 
wants  a  half-arm,  a  half-chest,  a  half- 
mouth,  or  a  half-soul.  Mr.  Knoblock  has 
further  inhumanities  for  these  two  girls. 
He  names  one  Pearl,  the  other  Ruby; 
he  makes  Pearl  the  -heroine  of  a  flavor- 
less courtship  in  London,  and  Ruby  the 
object  of  a  tasteless  and  mindless  at- 
tempt at  seduction  in  New  York.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  that  once  enthralling 
telepathy  which  has  become  in  modern 
fiction  and  drama  the  resource  of  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  299) 
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(Continued  from  page  298) 
sourceless.  Nothing  matters  very  much 
in  the  strictly  contemporaneous  New 
York -and  London  plots  except  the  culmi- 
nation where  Pearl,  exposing  herself  to 
pneumonia,  adds  her  liberated  soul  to  the 
soul  of  Ruby  to  assure  to  that  rather 
vacuous  young  person  a  triumphant  musi- 
cal career  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
There  are  people  who  will  want  to  know 
how  this  is  done;  these  people  are  em- 
phatically warned  to  stay  away  from  Mr. 
Knoblock's  drama;  it  is  always  the  part 
of  good  sense  to  leave  the  inexplicable 
unexplained. 

The  burdens  of  the  double  part  fall  to 
Miss  Frances  Starr,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  rather  short  play,  is  obliged  to  cross 
and  recross  the  ocean  between  two  con- 
tinents and  the  gulf  between  two  identi- 
ties. To  those  burdens  Miss  Starr  is 
equal.  She  plays  with  her  habitual  ex- 
actness, which  enables  her  to  discriminate 
the  two  sisters  by  a  margin  which  is  at 
once  clear  and  narrow.  The  restraint 
is  always  adequate.  The  fault,  if  there 
be  one,  is  not  that  Miss  Starr  declines 
to  let  herself  go — that  is  obviously  and 
perennially  a  virtue — but  that  she  some- 
times allows  the  tether  by  which  she 
holds  herself  in  check  to  become  visible 
to  the  audience.  The  minor  parts  were 
almost  imperceptible. 

0.  W.  Firkins 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,   OF 

THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Published  weekly,  at   New   York,   N.   Y.,   for   Oct.    1, 
1920. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harold 
deWolf  Fuller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  accord- 
ing to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of 
THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — The  National  Weekly  Corporation,  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor — Fabian  Franklin,  140  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Editor— Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — None. 
Business  Managers — None 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

The  National  Weekly  Corporation:  Emile  Berliner, 
1458  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C;  R.  A. 
Carter,  130  East  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  James  E. 
Clinton,  P.  O.  Box  7,  Boston,  Mass.;  E.  C.  Converse, 
14  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  32 
Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Est.  of  J.  R.  De  Lamar,  43 
Exchange  Place,  N.  Y.  C;  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  37 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C;  Emil  Fischl,  19  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Fabian  Franklin,  617  West  1 13th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  57  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  C;  Archer  M  Huntington,  15  West  81st  Street, 
N.  Y.  C;  G.  M.  Hyaras,  P.  O.  Box  5104,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Alfred  Jaretzki,  49  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Felix  E.  Kahn,  140  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Max 
Levy,  Wayne  Junction.  Pa.;  Louis  Marshall,  120 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Samuel  Mather,  Western  Re- 
serve Building,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Walter  E.  Maynard, 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C;  George  Merck,  45  Park 
Place.  N.  Y.  C;  James  H.  Post,  129  Front  Street, 
N.  Y.  C;  John  T.  Pratt,  27  Pine  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Thomas  T.  Richards,  52  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Manual  Rionda,  P.  O.  Box  4,  Wall  Street  Station, 
X.  Y.  C;  Russell  Robb,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Julius  Rosen wald,  Chicago,  111.;  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  52  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Finley  J. 
Shepard.  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C;  William  Sloane. 
575  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C;  Frederick  Strauss.  1 
William  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  17  East 
80th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Edwin  S.  Webster,  147  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Woodward,  '5  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:      (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

H.  deW.  FULLER,  Editor. 


Sworn  to  and   subscribed   before   me   this  23rd   day 
of  September,   1920. 

HOWARD  CAMPBELL, 

Notary   Public,   Queens  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  N.  Y.  C.  No.  263. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1921.) 
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fyHE  most  interesting  bit  of  news 
*■  that  we  have  come  across  on  the 
subject  of  the  attitude  of  Senators 
Borah  and  Johnson  is  this,  in  a  spe- 
cial dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times : 

In  an  interview  just  before  his  speech  Sena- 
tor Borah  showed  that  his  support  of  Harding 
was  regardless  of  any  differences  between 
them  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue.  In 
reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  support  Senator  Harding,  he  said : 

"Yes.  There  is  not  any  other  alternative. 
Governor  Cox  is  committed  to  the  League." 

That  is  precisely  the  situation.  Sena- 
tor Borah  wants  to  defeat  the 
League;  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it, 
body  and  breeches.  But  the  fact  that 
he  is  supporting  Harding  does  not 
commit  Harding  to  any  such  pro- 
gramme. Like  the  rest  of  us,  Borah 
has  got  to  choose  between  Harding 
and  Cox.  With  him  the  League  ques- 
tion is  paramount,  and  he  supports 


the  candidate  who  is  nearest  to  him 
on  that  issue.  He  does  not  say,  and 
evidently  he  does  not  think,  that  he 
should  have  any  right  to  say  that  he 
was  "buncoed"  if  Harding  should 
bring  about  a  League  of  Nations,  or 
even  accept  the  League  of  Nations 
with  changes.  Mr.  Harding  has  made 
his  attitude  on  the  subject  perfectly 
plain,  although  he  has  not  committed 
himself  to  any  specific  programme. 
That  attitude  is  radically  different 
from  Mr.  Borah's.  In  the  very 
speech  to  which  the  above  item  from 
the  Times  refers,  the  Idaho  Senator 
included  in  one  sweeping  condemna- 
tion every  project  of  the  kind  that 
Mr.  Harding  has  in  view,  for  he  said : 

Whether  you  call  the  scheme  a  league,  a 
concert  of  Powers,  an  alliance  or  an  associa- 
tion— they  all  lead  you  to  Europe  and  place 
upon  the  already  bended  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  their  schemes  of  exploitation 
and  of  waste,  and  upon  the  shoulders  of 
American  youth  the  military  burden  which 
must  eventually  grow  out  of  this   scheme. 

However  much  one  may  object  to  this 
position,  it  is  mere  honesty  and  com- 
mon sense  in  Senator  Borah  to  de- 
clare that  he  is  supporting  Harding 
not  because  of  agreement  with  him, 
but  in  spite  of  disagreement — simply 
because  "there  is  not  any  other  alter- 
native." This  is  just  what  millions 
of  Americans  are  going  to  do,  for  a 
score  of  different  reasons,  in  voting 
either  for  Harding  or  for  Cox.  They 
have  got  to  choose  that  one  of  the 
two  to  whom  on  the  whole  they  are 
most  willing  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

A  MERICA  may  indeed  be  solemn 
at  the  thought  of  disappointing 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  there  are 
various  ways  of  disappointing.  To 
small  nations,  and  even  to  our 
stronger  allies  who  had  suffered  enor- 
mously from  the  war,  this  country, 
emerging    mighty,     with     resources 


almost  intact,  became  at  once  a  sort 
of  El  Dorado,  a  realm  of  gold  and 
lovingkindness.  America's  motives 
were  pure  and  could  be  counted  upon 
to  see  that  simple  justice  was  dis- 
pensed in  the  reorganization  of  Eu- 
rope. The  awful  responsibility  thus 
laid  upon  us  is  one  of  the  considera- 
tions which  make  the  delay  by  the 
Senate  less  unpalatable.  How  many 
partisan  interests  there  are  in  this 
land  of  ours  has  been  amply  revealed 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  thus 
far,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  given  blanket  endorsement  to 
the  Versailles  treaty,  we  should  have 
been  the  cause  of  great  disillusion  on 
the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Even  friends  of  the  League  may  be 
thankful  that  such  disillusion  was 
averted. 

TN  a  letter  which  appears  in  another 
•*•  column,  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting 
makes  a  suggestion  whose  boldness 
and  apparent  impracticability  he 
amply  recognizes,  but  which  we  agree 
with  him  in  feeling  to  be  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  The  economic 
chaos  of  Eastern  Europe  presents  a 
situation  in  which  the  fact  that  a 
proposal  is  extraordinary  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  it.  In  the  abstract,  indeed, 
the  suggestion  that  a  group  of  coun- 
tries shall  agree  £p  the  appointment 
of  a  "supreme  economic  director" 
would  be  fantastic;  it  is  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Herbert 
Hoover  that  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  possibility.  What  Mr.  Hoover 
did  in  Belgium  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced an  impossibility  if  he  had 
not  actually  done  it;  his  subsequent 
role  in  the  amelioration  of  conditions 
throughout  the  devastated  world  was 
made  possible  by  this  first  achieve- 
ment, by  the  splendid  ability  with 
which  he  carried  out  the  larger  under- 
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taking,  and  by  the  unprecedented  and 
world-wide  confidence  which  he  in- 
spired. Is  it  not  possible  that  his 
unique  ability  and  prestige,  his 
boundless  energy  and  devotion,  may 
be  utilized  for  grappling  with  a  still 
more  difficult  problem? 

'T^HE  difficulties  between  Irishmen, 
-1  says  Eamonn  de  Valera,  Irish- 
men themselves  can  settle,  and  these 
difficulties  would  be  settled  within  six 
months  from  the  departure  of  the 
British  army  of  occupation.  So  Mr. 
De  Valera  should  be  among  the  first 
to  hail  Viscount  Grey's  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question 
by  the  Irish  themselves.  But  Mr.  De 
Valera  is  not  thus  hopefully  inclined. 
He  scorns  the  whole  plan,  as  it  is 
based  on  the  presumption  that  Great 
Britain  must  retain  control  of  Ire- 
land's foreign  policy  and  defense  sys- 
tem. Separation  of  Ireland  from  the 
British  Empire  can  not  be  considered, 
according  to  Viscount  Grey;  noth- 
ing short  of  that  separation  will  sat- 
isfy the  spokesman  of  Sinn  Fein  in 
this  country.  The  folly  of  this  in- 
transigent attitude  serves  as  a  foil 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson's  strategy.  We 
are  no  admirers  of  his  law-breaking 
leadership  in  Ulster,  which  furnished 
Sinn  Fein  with  a  precedent  and  an 
excuse  for  similar  illegal  practices. 
But  his  estimate  of  Sinn  Fein  mental- 
ity is  doubtless  more  correct  than  the 
charitable  one  which  Viscount  Grey's 
proposal  implies. 

"VTR.  De  VALERA  clings  to  the  fic- 
-"-'-  tion  that  Ireland  is  at  war  with 
England  and  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored only  by  a  formal  treaty  signed 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  two  peoples  "on  the  basis  of  a 
guarantee  of  Ireland's  independence 
on  one  hand  and  a  guarantee  of  Brit- 
ish security  on  the  other  by  some  in- 
ternational instrument."  But  should 
the  British  Government  act  on  that 
theory,  Mr.  De  Valera  would  be 
the  last  man  to  be  pleased.  Great 
Britain  has  the  power  to  bring 
the  war  to  which  the  Irish  Republic 
chaPenges  her  to  such  a  conclusion  as 
to  «  xtate  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
onlj    comfort  to  Irishmen  would  be 


that,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  Britain  is  capable  of  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy  toward  a  foe  she 
has  defeated  in  open  warfare. 

But  the  abhorrence  of  war,  which 
was  never  more  strongly  felt  in  Eng- 
land than  just  now,  makes  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Irish  challenge  impossible. 
In  this  lies  the  strength  of  Sinn  Fein. 
It  can  defy  Great  Britain,  because  it 
knows  that  not  its  own  power  but 
British  opinion  prevents  the  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge  in  dead  earnest. 

rpHE  debarring  of  the  two  corre- 
spondents,  Paul  Hanna  and  Lau- 
rence Todd,  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment conferences  with  the  press  is  an 
action  long  overdue.  In  taking  this 
step  Sjfl  U^etary  Colby  should  be  backed 
by  the  hearty  approval  of  all  respon- 
sible newspaper  men,  for  it  is  pre- 
eminently in  their  interest  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  general  public.  The 
two  correspondents  in  question  took 
advantage  repeatedly  of  their  entree 
to  the  press  conferences  to  send  out 
deliberately  false  and  misleading 
reports.  They  showed  themselves 
singularly  disregardful  of  journal- 
istic honor  and  good  faith.  That  they 
represented  a  news  agency  which 
catered  to  the  radical  press  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case;  they  were 
under  the  same  obligations  to  report 
truthfully  as  were  correspondents 
representing  journals  less  enlight- 
ened. The  question  at  issue  is  an 
extremely  important  one.  Complaint 
has  frequently  been  made  that  the 
State  Department  did  not  take  the 
public  into  its  confidence.  Naturally 
there  are  many  matters,  especially 
those  having  to  do  with  delicate  is- 
sues in  process  of  negotiation,  which 
the  Department  is  bound  to  hold  in 
strictest  confidence  lest  the  success 
of  the  negotiations  be  jeopardized. 
Under  President  Wilson's  Adminis- 
tration, there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
an  exaggeration  of  secrecy,  and  the 
bad  effect  of  this  was  accentuated  on 
its  positive  side  by  the  disingenuous 
propaganda  of  the  Creel  Bureau. 
The  correspondents  came  to  feel  that 
their  conferences  were  utterly  futile 
and  that  the  sum  total  of  the  informa- 
tion imparted  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  useless  for  their  purposes. 


To  place  the  giving  out  of  informa- 
tion concerning  foreign  affairs  on  a 
proper  basis,  there  is  necessary 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department,  within  the  limits  of  dip- 
lomatic discretion,  and  such  frank- 
ness is  impossible  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligation  of  respon- 
sibility and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  correspondents  to  whom  it  is  im- 
parted. 

rpHE  action  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
A  ment  in  suspending  all  Russian 
rights  in  China  and  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  all  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  former 
Kerensky  Government,  by  whom  Rus- 
sia has  been  represented  in  China 
since  the  Revolution  of  1917,  is  a  mat- 
ter whose  importance  is  far  greater 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  merely  de- 
cided to  put  an  end  to  the  somewhat 
anomalous  situation  in  which  Rus- 
sian officials,  representing  a  Govern- 
ment which  no  longer  existed,  were 
continuing  to  function,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cease  the  payment  of 
the  Russian  share  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity, by  which  these  officials  were 
supported.  But  there  is  much  more 
involved  in  this  action.  Although 
Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  states  that  the 
step  taken  by  his  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
in  which  the  latter,  in  the  words  of 
its  note,  "restores  to  China  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever  the 
mining,  forest,  and  other  privilege 
concessions  of  which  China  was 
robbed,"  and  also  renounces  the  Boxer 
indemnity  and  the  right  of  extra- 
territoriality, the  Cv-  .^.ice  is  too 
striking  to  be  thus  easily  brushed 
aside.  The  American  Government, 
in  harmony  with  the  policy  an- 
nounced on  August  10,  which  sets 
forth  that  Russia's  interest  must  be 
generously  protected  and  decisions  of 
vital  importance  to  it  held  in  abey- 
ance until  Russia  can  again  take  her 
proper  place  in  the  world,  has  very 
properly  instituted  inquiries  at  Pek- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  the  impair- 
ment of  Russian  rights  in  China. 
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The  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in 
the  question  of  extra-territoriality, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  seized  upon  the 
present  Russian  situation  as  afford- 
ing an  opportune  moment  to  throw  off 
this  somewhat  onerous  limitation,  so 
far  at  least  as  Russia  is  concerned. 
To  allow  her  to  do  so,  however,  would 
be  contrary  to  sound  international 
policy.  China  is  neither  sufficiently 
advanced  administratively  nor  uni- 
fied politically  to  place  the  rights  and 
interests  of  white  nations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  courts  and  officials. 
There  are  to-day  probably  not  less 
than  100,000  Russians  in  China,  with 
interests  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
millions.  The  protection  of  their 
rights  and  interests  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  diplomatic  representa- 
tives and  consuls  and  their  consular 
courts.  To  deprive  them  at  a  blow  of 
this  protection  would  be  to  commit  a 
great  wrong.  To  permit  this  wrong 
at  this  time  would  only  be  to  pre- 
cipitate future  trouble  between  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  to  yield  on  the 
question  of  extra-territoriality  until 
such  time  as  China  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  and  fulfill 
the  obligations  involved,  would  be 
to  compromise  the  whole  white  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East. 

HPHE  radical  and  pseudo-liberal 
clamor  for  the  "truth  about  Rus- 
sia" ought  never  to  have  deceived  a 
person  of  even  average  intelligence. 
The  one  thing  that  is  not  wanted  by 
these  elements,  the  one  thing  that 
invariably  arouses  them  to  fury,  is 
the  thing  for  which  they  clamor.  The 
fact  has  been  shown  so  often  that  no 
confirmation  is  needed.  Still,  we  can 
not  forbear  to  mention  a  recent  strik- 
ing instai.^.  .  i.-ue,  it  is  a  German 
instance,  but  it  will  do ;  for  though  in 
Germany  the  Bolshevized  "liberal" 
(so  common  here)  is  a  rare  bird,  the 
real  sure-enough  radical — Commu- 
nist, Spartacan,  or  Bolshevist — is  a 
plentifully  distributed  species,  with 
about  the  same  characteristics  as 
those  of  his  comrades  in  America.  He 
passionately  and  vociferously  yearns 
for  the  "truth  about  Russia"  until  he 
sees  it  coming,  and  then  he  rages.  He 
is  now  raging  over  the  report  of  the 


Independent  Socialist  party's  deputa- 
tion to  Moscow.  This  report,  made  up 
by  competent  observers,  obviously 
quite  free  of  any  prejudices  against 
the  most  complete  collectivization,  de- 
clared that  the  social  system  of  Rus- 
sia is  a  monstrous  fraud.  It  further 
declared  that  the  police  and  spy  sys- 
tem under  Lenin  is  worse  than  it  was 
under  Nicholas  II,  and  that  the  al- 
leged "free  workers"  of  Russia  are 
nothing  more  than  the  slaves  of  a 
handful  of  dictators.  The  fury  of 
the  left-wingers  over  this  report 
can  not  be  adequately  described. 
"Traitors!"  "Enemies  of  the  World 
Revolution!"  and  other  denunciatory 
terms  are  shouted  at  the  heads  of  the 
delegates  until  doubtless  they  wish 
they  had  never  seen  Russia,  or  even 
heard  of  its  name.  They  have  learned 
that  the  only  thing  the  social  fanatic 
cares  to  hear  about  Russia  is  the 
thing  that  accords  with  his  own  view. 

ITVHE  lowly  peanut  is  coming  into  its 
-*-  own.  The  lyricists  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sing  its 
praises  as  a  dependable  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  as  a  commodity  of  wide 
and  ever-growing  uses.  The  vine 
grows  easily  and  bears  richly;  and 
though  it  dislikes  frost,  it  is  adapt- 
able to  an  extended  range  of  climate. 
From  root  to  nut  nothing  is  wasted. 
Every  part  is  utilizable  in  some  way. 
From  the  nuts  come  oil,  butter,  meal, 
and  a  highly  nutritious  cake,  while 
livestock  luxuriate  on  what  is  left. 
The  crop  is  now  of  commercial  im- 
portance in  twelve  States,  and  the 
product  in  1918  was  no  less  than 
53,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Here  indeed  is  a  rise  from 
insignificance  to  dignity  and  worth. 
In  former  days  regarded  as  fit  only 
for  the  small  boy,  for  the  older  youth 
who  frequents  the  topmost  gallery  in 
the  playhouse,  or  for  the  visitor  to 
the  menagerie  to  employ  in  surrepti- 
tious gifts  to  the  monkeys,  the  peanut 
ranked  no  better  than  as  a  necessary 
evil ;  and  it  reached  a  lower  degrada- 
tion when  it  came  to  serve  as  a  figure 
of  speech  for  a  certain  type  of  poli- 
tician. But  now  all  is  changed.  The 
genius  who  first  churned,  seethed,  or 
distilled  it  into  the  thing  known  as 
peanut  butter  and  introduced  it  to  the 


tea-tables  of  the  intelligentsia  gave  it 
an  upward  shove  into  favor,  and  since 
then  its  progress  has  been  rapid. 
Science  has  adopted  it,  it  has  invaded 
the  arts,  and  the  great  and  wise  no 
longer  look  upon  it  with  good-hu- 
mored disdain.  Further  victories 
and  increasing  honors  await  it. 

HPHE  amount  of  gambling  which 
*-  professional  baseball  has  excited, 
quite  apart  from  such  a  sordid  scan- 
dal as  that  connected  with  the  World 
Series  of  1919,  makes  one  wonder 
how  pure  the  public's  love  of  the  na- 
tional pastime  really  is.  An  after- 
noon in  the  bleachers  would  be  an 
eye-opener  to  any  man  of  fair  inno- 
cence. Not  only  are  men  gambling 
on  the  outcome  of  the  contest,  but 
there  are  ingenious  ways  of  betting 
on  each  play.  How  in  these  circum- 
stances one  can  settle  back  to  any 
genuine  enjoyment  of  the  game  as 
sport  is  a  marvel;  for  the  bleachers 
present  much  the  appearance  of  an 
assembly  of  curb  brokers.  That  the 
game  has  always  been,  for  the  multi- 
tude, an  exercise  in  figures  and 
chances  is  evident  from  the  capacity 
of  any  clerk  or  office-boy  to  remem- 
ber the  batting  averages  of  most  of 
the  players  in  both  major  leagues. 
Perhaps  because  of  his  inability  to 
attend  many  contests  he  has  had  to 
get  his  enjoyment  from  tickers  and 
newspaper  columns.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  game  which  has  proved  in 
itself  to  be  a  rather  extraordinary 
melting-pot  for  our  various  nationals 
is  threatened  with  peril  from  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  statistics  leading  to 
the  law  of  probability.  The  stage  is 
all  set  for  the  indulgence  of  the  gam- 
bler's ingenious  wiles. 

pLANS  for  fooling  the  German  air- 
men  by  scattering  about  the 
countryside  several  replicas  of  the 
city  of  Paris  built  of  lath  and  canvas, 
which  were  about  to  be  carried  out 
when  the  armistice  was  signed,  re- 
mind one  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
long  been  not  one  Paris  but  several 
— the  Paris  of  the  tourist,  the  Paris 
of  the  student,  intellectual  and  gov- 
ernmental Paris,  and  Paris  of  the 
Parisians.  But  the  veritable  Paris 
is  still,  as  everyone  admits,  the  Paris 
where  one  dines. 
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What  President  Cox 
Will  Do  for  Ireland 

AIR-  COX  recently  emitted  the 
■*■•*■  happy  thought  that  "there  is  no 
phase  or  feature  of  the  whole  plan 
Of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is 
more  explicit  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth."  In  his  latest 
speech  on  the  Irish  question,  he  does 
not  quite  repeat  that  interesting 
statement,  having  possibly  discovered 
that  it  has  no  foundation ;  but  he  does 
make  the  somewhat  less  clean-cut,  but 
no  less  false,  assertion  that  "when  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
universally  acceded  to  (and  already 
forty-one  nations  have  become  bona 
fide  members  by  actually  depositing 
their  ratification),  it  will  mean  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  right 
of  people  to  self-determination  will  be 
recognized  in  international  law."  The 
fact  is  that  the  Covenant  says  noth- 
ing whatever  about  "self-determina- 
tion" and  gives  to  that  principle  no 
new  standing  in  international  law. 

But  as  to  the  Irish  question  itself, 
the  Democratic  candidate  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  emphatic  than  ever.  "Un- 
less the  Irish  question,"  he  says,  "is 
settled  before  March  4  next,  I  shall 
consider  it  my  duty,  as  a  friend  of 
peace  and  as  the  chief  executive  of  a 
nation  that  is  a  member  of  the 
League,  to  invoke  the  right  given  me 
by;  Article  XI  and  present  the  Irish 
cause  to  the  attention  of  the  League." 
Moreover,  he  expects  Ireland,  in  the 
near  future,  to  be  "free  and  independ- 
ent" ;  and  from  and  after  that  time, 
her  independence  will  be  "forever  as- 
sured" by  the  guarantee  of  Article  X. 

What  kind  of  prospect  does  this 
hold  out  to  Americans  of  sense  and 
judgment?  Here  is  a  most  positive 
pledge,  a  pledge  now  repeatedly  made 
by  Mr.  Cox  with  slight  variation  of 
language,  that  the  very  first  use  he 
will  make  of  our  entry  into  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  make  that  body  the 
means  of  interfering  in  an  internal 
question  of  the  British  Empire — a 
question  that  has  taxed  British 
statesmanship  to  the  utmost,  a  ques- 
tion that  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
best  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 


Sea,  a  question  which  is  no  more  sus- 
ceptible of  any  easy-going  solution 
than  is  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  negro  in  our  own  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Cox  proposes,  in  pursuance  of 
Article  XI  of  the  Covenant,  to  bring 
this  problem  before  the  Council  or  the 
Assembly  of  the  League — and  then 
what?  Not  even  he  pretends  that  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly  can  do  any- 
thing more  than  express  an  opinion 
upon  it.  In  the  interest  of  sanity  and 
peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this 
firebrand  were  thrown  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  League,  it  would  be 
promptly  thrown  out  again;  but  in 
the  meantime,  infinite  mischief  would 
have  been  done  to  the  relations  be- 
tween our  own  country  and  Great 
Britain — and  to  do  such  mischief  is 
to  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
But  if  the  Council  or  the  Assembly 
should  declare  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, does  any  rational  human  being 
imagine  it  would  settle  the  question? 
If  it  declared  for  Irish  independence, 
would  England  be  satisfied  to  take 
the  chances  of  destruction  which  she 
sees  in  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
friendly Power  at  her  very  gates? 
And  if  it  declared  against  Irish  in- 
dependence, would  Sinn  Fein  subside 
into  gentle  acquiescence? 

A  few  years  ago,  the  world  watched 
with  amused  interest  the  attempt  of 
a  silly  and  ignorant  enthusiast  to 
solve  a  still  bigger  problem  by  still 
simpler  means.  To  the  mind  of 
Henry  Ford,  and  of  the  queer  collec- 
tion of  visionaries  to  whom  he  sup- 
plied the  means  of  trying  their  hare- 
brained experiment,  there  was  noth- 
ing ridiculous  in  the  cry  "get  the 
boys  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christ- 
mas." But  that  it  was  so  utterly 
ridiculous  was  the  only  thing  that 
saved  it  from  being  in  the  highest 
.  degree  mischievous.  If  it  had  had 
any  potency,  it  would  have  been  a 
potency  for  disaster.  If  any  "boys" 
had  been  got  out  of  the  trenches,  they 
would  have  been  the  boys  of  the  En- 
tente forces,  which  were  engaged  in  a 
death  grapple  with  the  tremendous 
might  of  the  German  military  power. 
That  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
both  sets  of  boys  out  of  the  trenches 
at  the  same  time — even  so  simple  and 


so  obviously  fatal  a  difficulty  as  this 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  fatuous  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
Mr.  Cox's  project,  unfortunately,  is 
not  so  ridiculous  as  that.  It  is  a 
project  which  it  is  quite  possible  he 
would  actually  put  in  motion  if 
elected.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  his  speeches,  or  in  what 
is  known  of  his  mind  or  his  temper, 
to  warrant  the  assurance  that,  when 
clothed  with  power  and  responsibil- 
ity, he  would  see  the  folly  of  the  step. 
His  talk  about  the  League  has  been 
bold  and  vigorous,  but  it  has  been 
marked  by  a  childish  simplicity.  His 
speeches  have  evidenced  neither 
sound  knowledge  of  what  the  Cove- 
nant is,  nor  any  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  or  complexities  of  the 
world's  situation.  In  both  these  re- 
spects— and,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, in  his  soberness  of  tone  and 
his  refusal  to  make  rash  promises — 
Mr.  Harding,  ever  since  he  struck 
his  gait  in  the  speech  of  August  28, 
shines  out  in  strong  contrast  with  his 
rival. 


Mr.  Wilson's  Appeal 

rpHE  President's  address  to  his 
countrymen,  as  the  national  cam- 
paign draws  towards  a  close,  is  an 
epitome  of  the  appeals  he  has  made 
all  along  in  support  of  the  Versailles 
Covenant  as  drawn.  If  his  tour  in 
the  West  had  not  been  broken  off  by 
his  physical  collapse,  the  speeches 
that  he  would  have  made  would  have 
been  but  a  continuation  of  those 
which  he  did  make,  but  an  expansion 
of  the  brief  appeal  which  he  makes 
now.  The  elements  of  that  appeal 
are  two — laudation  of  the  League 
Covenant  as  embodying  the  ideals  and 
involving  the  honor  of  the  American 
people,  and  objurgation  of  its  oppo- 
nents as  wicked  or  ignorant  falsifiers. 
Let  us  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Wil- 
son says  upon  the  latter  head: 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  tell  you  the  truth 
about  the  League  of  Nations  tell  you  that 
Article  X.  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
would  make  it  possible  for  other  nations  to 
lead  us  into  war,  whether  we  will  it  by  our 
own  independent  judgment  or  not.  This  is 
absolutely  false.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Covenant  which  in  the  least  interferes  with 
or  impairs  the  right  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  or  not  declare  war,  according  to  its  own 
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independent  judgment,  as  our  Constitution 
prcn  ides. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  a  recent  elabo- 
rate statement  by  Mr.  Harding  there 
is  a  passage  which  can  very  profitably 
be  placed  alongside  this  accusation: 

It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  intent  or 
power  of  Article  X.  to  say  that  America  could 
not  be  drawn  into  a  European  war  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

We  all  understand  that  a  treaty  obligation 
supersedes  all  other  law,  and  becomes  the 
first  obligation  of  the  land.  Such  ought  to  be 
the  case.  America  always  means  to  hold  its 
contracts  as  solemn  obligations.  It  has  al- 
ways been  held  that  Congress  in  both  branches 
must,  in  reality,  consent  to  every  treaty  involv- 
ing appropriations  of  funds.  Such  appropria- 
tions must  originate  in  the  House,  though  it 
is  never  consulted  either  in  the  making  or  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  The  House  would  vio- 
late no  compact  of  its  own  if.  in  the  case  of 
a  treaty  involving  expenditure,  it  declined  to 
make  the  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
public where  the  House  of  Congress  has  failed 
to  do  its  part  in  carrying  out  a  compact  made 
by  the  President  and  '  the  Senate,  and  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We  want  every 
American  contract  faithfully  kept. 

If  we  enter  the  League  of  Nations  and  con- 
sent to/  the  provisions  of  Article  X.,  and  the 
majority  of  nations  as  represented  in  the 
Council  think  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  League 
to  use  armed  force,  we  would  be  morally 
bound  to  respond  with  men  and  treasure.  Tin- 
President  has  already  said  to  us  officially  that 
a  moral  obligation  is  the  most  binding  one 
that   we  know. 

The  President  must  know — unless 
the  state  of  his  health  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  follow  at  all  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  has 
been  waged  these  many  months  over 
Article  X — that  this  plain  and 
straightforward  statement  by  Mr. 
Harding  represents  the  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  substantially  all 
the  responsible  spokesmen  of  the  Re- 
publican position.  The  President 
would  have  to  search  in  holes  and  cor- 
ners for  any  such  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish misrepresentation  as  that  Con- 
gress would  be  compelled  to  declare 
war  by  any  other  force  than  that  of 
the  honorable  obligation  assumed  by 
acceptance  of  the  unmodified  Cove- 
nant. Which  of  the  two  assertions, 
Mr.  Wilson's  or  Mr.  Harding's,  is  the 
nearer  to  the  truth,  any  intelligent 
person  may  see  for  himself. 
.  "This  election,"  says  the  President, 
'is  to  be  a  general  national  referen- 
dum." It  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
national  election  in  this  country  a 
genuine  referendum  on  any  one  is- 
sue; to  everybody  that  has  his  eyes 
open  it  is  obvious  that  this  coming 
election  will  not  be  a  genuine  ref- 


erendum on  the  issue  of  the  League. 
And,  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  the 
result,  none  should  be  more  anxious 
to  recognize  this  fact  than  the  friends 
of  the  League.   There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  Mr.  Harding  will  be 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
If  such  should  be  the  outcome,  the 
"irreconcilables,"  with  Senators  John- 
son and  Borah  at  their  head,  will 
claim  it  as  a  complete  repudiation  not 
only  of  the  Covenant  as  written,  but 
of  any  form  of  league  or  association 
of  the  general  character  of  the  exist- 
ing League.     But  the  truth  is  that 
millions  of  people  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Harding  for  reasons  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  League  question,  and 
other  millions  will  vote  for  him  in  the 
confident  hope  that  he  will  not  only 
be  willing  but  able  to  carry  out  his 
solemn   promise   of   bringing   about 
some  form  of  organized  international 
cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.    The  more  the  truth  is  recog- 
nized that  the  election  has  not  the  na- 
ture of  a  specific  referendum  on  the 
League  question,  the  greater  is  the 
chance   of  all  that   is  good   in   the 
League  being  saved  from  destruction. 
As  for  Article  X — the  storm-centre 
of   the    discussion,   the    point    upon 
which  Mr.  Wilson  focuses  his  charge 
of  mendacity — that  Article  in  its  un- 
qualified form  is  lost  beyond  perad- 
venture,  no  matter  how  the  election 
may  go.     Mr.  Cox  has  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  that  he  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  Senate's  reserva- 
tion on  Article  X.    There  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  he  could  se- 
cure ratification  without  that  reserva- 
tion.    If  he  were  to  assert  that  he 
would  continue  Mr.  Wilson's  unbend- 
ing opposition  to  it,  he  might  as  well 
say  that  his  election  would  mean  the 
defeat  of  the  League.    The  most  that 
his  election  could  obtain  for  it  would 
be  what  might  have  been  obtained 
last    November    without    the    awful 
losses  of  this  disastrous  delay,  and 
less  than  might  have  been  obtained  at 
a  still  earlier  date  through  a  spirit 
of    conciliation.      Accordingly,     the 
referendum  which  the  President  had 
in  mind  in  his  Jackson  Day  letter — 
a  manifest  impossibility  from  the  out- 
set— is  already  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Let  us  hope  that,  when  the  election 


is  over,  the  country  will  settle  down 
to  a  consideration  of  what  is  best  to 
be  done  for  the  future  of  this  nation 
and  of  the  whole  world,  with  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  factitious  implica- 
tions of  referendums  that  are  largely 
imaginary. 

Disinterested  Partisans 

TN  the  general  run  of  campaign 
A  arguments  no  one  expects  to  find 
that  "disinterestedness"  which  Mat- 
thew Arnold  held  to  be  the  requisite 
of  sound  criticism.  But  when  one 
professes  to  be  an  "independent,"  as 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  so  professes  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Yale  Review, 
and  sets  out  to  summarize  the  politi- 
cal situation,  the  expectation  is  that 
one  will  show  some  aloofness  from 
the  merely  practical  and  partisan. 
The  opportunity  was  great.  Governor 
Cox,  whom  Mr.  Hapgood  favors  in 
the  present  campaign,  had  already 
made  it  clear  by  his  uncertain  appre- 
hension of  what  the  situation  called 
for,  that  help  from  a  calmly  reasoning 
political  philosopher  would  be  more 
than  welcome. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Hapgood  fur- 
nishes a  series  of  the  kind  of  careless, 
undocumented  statements  in  which 
Governor  Cox  is  expert.  Yet  there  is 
a  difference.  Mr.  Hapgood  is  a  writer 
whose  flow  and  verve  tend  to  make 
plausible  what  at  a  less  practised 
hand  would  easily  defeat  itself;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  expose  a  few  of  the 
flaws  in  his  argument. 

1.  "The  Republican  party,  as  it 
was  led  at  Chicago  and  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Harding,  is  a  protest 
against  inevitable  industrial  evolu- 
tion." One's  mind  is  taxed  to  know 
precisely  what  is  meant.  Perhaps 
the  writer  is  merely  tricking  out  in 
fine  language  Governor  Cox's  "bayo- 
neting labor,"  which  has  already  been 
sufficiently  discredited;  perhaps  this 
is  a  reference  to  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  change,  more  or  less 
like  Bolshevism,  which  Mr.  Hapgood 
and  kindred  thinkers  supposed  was 
to  supplant  political  by  industrial  con- 
trol of  government.  The  fact  that 
the  "Gospel  according  to  Luke"  is 
adduced  to  sanctify  it  does  not  make 
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the  meaning  of  the  statement   one 
whit  clearer. 

2.  "It  is  either  Harding  with  his 
'back  to  normal'  or  Cox  with  his  'for- 
ward to  normal'."  Here  the  mere 
sound  of  words  is  relied  upon  to  do 
the  trick.  In  careless  minds  "back" 
is  synonymous  with  "reactionary" 
and  "forward"  with  "liberal."  And 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  title  of 
Mr.  Hapgood's  article  is  "Liberal  or 
Reactionary"  an  indication  is  given 
of  how  cheaply  he  sometimes  gets  his 
effects.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  any 
true  statesman  to-day  must  wish  both 
to  get  back  and  to  get  forward :  back 
from  the  present  feverish  state  of  the 
world  to  something  like  quiet;  for- 
ward from  the  selfish  alignment  of 
the  nations  which  existed  before  the 
war. 

3.  "If  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  sup- 
ported in  that  election  [the  Congres- 
sional election  of  1918],  ...  we 
should  not  to-day  be  the  one  impor- 
tant and  settled  power  that  is  ob- 
structing the  success  of  the  League 
and  the  quieting  of  the  world."  What 
point  has  this  statement?  This  was 
a  normal  election  which  Mr.  Wilson 
attempted  to  convert  into  some  sort 
of  referendum  on  his  policy.  If  it 
had  gone  in  Mr.  Wilson's  favor,  would 
not  Mr.  Hapgood  be  the  first  to  re- 
gard it  as  conclusive  of  the  people's 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent? Because  it  chanced  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  President's  will  Mr. 
Hapgood  can  characterize  it  as  "a 
situation  that  ought  to  be  impossible 
in  a  parliamentary  government." 

4.  "While  we  were  fighting  they 
were  ready  enough  to  agree  that  it 
was  a  war  to  end  war."  There  has 
been  altogether  too  much  loose  talk 
on  this  score.  The  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  went  to  war  because  Ger- 
many showed  no  respect  for  our 
rights.  They  were  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  help  out  the  enemies  of  so  brutal  a 
Power  as  Germany  and  said  in  effect, 
We'll  see  to  it  now  that  this  never 
happens  again.  America  by  throw- 
ing its  vast  might  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice would  serve  as  an  awful  object- 
lesson  to  any  nation  in  the  future 
contemplating  the  abandonment  of  de- 
cent international  dealing.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  feeling  of  its  be- 


ing a  "war  to  end  war,"  grew  in  vol- 
ume and  intensity.  But  the  only  na- 
tion-wide referendum  on  anything 
like  Mr.  Wilson's  specific  programme 
was  the  election  of  1918  about  which 
Mr.  Hapgood  complains.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Republicans  are  less 
sensitive  than  Democrats  to  the  need 
of  safeguarding  the  peace  of  the 
world.  So  able  and  frank  a  thinker 
as  Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
whose  argument  we  published  in  our 
issue  of  last  week,  is  opposed  to  the 
Covenant  because  he  fears  it  may 
create  much  international  mischief. 
So  when  Mr.  Hapgood  agrees  with 
Governor  Cox  that  "when  our  boys 
went  across  the  sea  they  did  not  go 
with  reservations,"  he  talks  arrant 
nonsense. 

5.  "They  say  nothing  of  the  weary 
months  of  negotiation  in  Paris,  when 
all  the  world  complained  of  the  de- 
lay." In  that  case  their  silence  is  a 
kindness.  For,  as  the  world  now 
knows,  the  Allies,  before  Mr.  Wilson's 
second  visit  to  Europe,  were  prepared 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Germany 
and  to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  League  until  later — a  procedure 
which  would  have  got  the  world  back 
to  a  peace  footing  long  ago — but  were 
blocked  by  the  President. 

6.  Senator  Lodge  "would  repudi- 
ate our  obligation  to  help  prevent 
another  war  in  Europe,  but  he  would 
make  up  for  it  by  immediately  begin- 
ning a  nice  little  oil  war  at  home," 
meaning  in  Mexico.  Of  any  evidence 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Republican  leaders  to  "clean  up" 
Mexico  in  the  interest  of  American 
oil  investors  there  is  certainly  no 
trace.  That  the  Republican  policy 
towards  Mexico  would  differ  from 
that  of  President  Wilson  is  pretty 
clear;  but  that  it  would  throw  dis- 
cretion and  humane  feeling  to  the 
winds  and  instantly  pick  on  Mexico, 
seeing  only  the  case  of  narrow  cap- 
italistic interests,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  deal  with  the  arguments  of 
persons  who  are  not  "independents." 
Then  you  are  sure  that  there  are  ul- 
terior motives  for  wild  statements, 
and  the  game  is  to  allow  for  the  cus- 
tomary discount. 


This  Simian  World 

1%/TR.  CLARENCE  DAY,  JR.,  of  the 

•*•  literary  staff  of  the  Metropli- 
tan,  has  written  a  remarkable  book. 
Or,  if  one  insists,  he  has  embodied  in 
a  book  a  remarkable  idea.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  em- 
bodied in  a  book  an  idea  which  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  has  treated 
before.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
man  has  given  entertainment  to  the 
hypothesis  that  his  ancestors,  if  not 
apes  or  monkeys,  were  close  of  kin 
to  them,  yet  not  once  has  he  been 
willing  to  face  the  full  implication  of 
that  hypothesis;  he  has  practically 
ignored  what  he  accepted  in  theory; 
he  has  acted  as  if  he  believed,  or  he 
has  pretended  to  act  as  if  he  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  he  was  only  a 
slightly  inferior  and  somewhat  dam- 
aged sort  of  angel.  Mr.  Day,  so  far 
as  we  know  the  first  to  do  it,  frankly 
faces  a  "Simian  World." 

He  does  more  than  this.  He  freely 
speculates  on  the  possible  posture  of 
things  if,  instead  of  the  primordial 
monkey-man,  some  other  sort  of  crea- 
ture had  got  the  start  of  the  majestic 
world  and  borne  the  palm.  Why,  in- 
deed, didn't  one  or  another  of  many 
promising  types  win  its  way  to  mas- 
tery? The  highly-civilized  insects, 
like  ants  and  bees,  were  obviously  too 
busy  to  entertain  an  idea  beyond  the 
routine  of  the  day's  work;  they  are 
slaves  to  duty  and  have  no  time  to 
speculate.  Once  they  had  formed  the 
idea,  they  could  have  carried  it  out 
with  little  trouble — with  a  band  of 
determined  super-hornets  in  the  van 
and  limitless  reserves  in  the  rear, 
what  chance  for  the  rest  of  earth's 
poor  creatures?  It  is  as  if,  among 
men,  the  Chinese  were  to  get  the  idea. 

What  a  civilization  is  that  which 
Mr.  Day  imagines  descended  from  the 
great  cats!  Not  a  civilization  of 
pusses  in  boots,  but  a  world  ruled  by 
men  of  feline,  instead  of  simian,  an- 
cestry : 

There  are  no  lights  in  these  streets,  though 
these  people  are  abroad  much  at  night.  Ml 
you  see  are  stars  overhead  and  the  glowing 
eyes  of  cat  ladies,  of  lithe,  silken  ladies  who 
pass  you,  or  of  stiff- whiskered  men  l'.eware 
of  these  men  and  the  gleam  of  (heir  split- 
pupiled  .stare.  They  are  haughty,  punctilious, 
inflammable:  self-absorbed,  too.  however. 
They  will  probably  not  even  notice  you;  hut 
if  they  do,  you  are  lost. 
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The  last  right  which  these  feline  men 
would  surrender  is  the  right  of  pri- 
vate combat.  We  simians  chiefly 
value  the  right  to  chatter.  What 
singers,  what  dancers,  what  explor- 
ers these  cat-men  ;  in  art,  as  in  every- 
thing, what  individualists!  Just 
there,  with  all  their  powers,  lay  their 
weakness — the  cat,  small  and  great, 
walks  by  his  lone.  They  do  not  co- 
operate. If  they  had  built  a  society, 
Machiavelli  would  have  been  as  a 
child  among  them,  but  since  they  were 
all  Machiavellis  a  society  remained 
unthinkable.  The  simian  lost  his 
chance  neither  through  distinctive  de- 
votion to  society,  like  the  ant,  nor 
through  a  destructive  sense  of  his 
own  personal  worth,  like  the  cat. 

Of  all  other  species  the  wise,  tol- 
erant, confident  elephant  had  the  best 
chance  to  snatch  the  rule  of  the 
planet.  But  it  is  not  the  elephant's 
way  to  snatch ! 

They  are  cosmopolitan,  these  suave  and 
well-bred  beings.  They  have  rich  emotional 
natures,  long  memories,  loyalty;  they  are 
steady  and  sure;  not  narrow,  not  self-absorbed, 
for  they  teem  interested  in  everything.  What 
was  it,  then,  that  put  them  out  of  the  race? 

Id    it    have   been   a   quite   natural   belief 
that   they   had  already   won  ? 

And  when  they  saw  that  they  hadn't,  and 
that  the  monkey-men  were  getting  ahead,  were 
they  too  great-minded  and  decent  to  extcr- 
minate    their   puny    rivals? 

Possibly  .Mr.  Day  is  more  success- 
ful in  imagining  what  the  other  ani- 
mals might  have  become  and  did  not, 
and  why  they  did  not,  than  he  is  in 
explaining  why  the  simian  carried  the 
day.  Adaptability  was  of  course 
necessary,  and  that  he  had,  but  what 
drove  him  on  was  an  overmastering 
curiosity — monkey  traits,  undoubt- 
edly. As  we  follow  the  author's  anal- 
ysis of  the  simian  traits  in  human 
society — its  amazing  ingenuity  in 
inventing  new  devices  to  facilitate  its 
favorite  occupation  of  talking,  its 
dislike  of  continued  labor,  its  confi- 
dence in  its  own  discoveries,  its 
eroticism,  its  love  of  being  noticed, 
its  whole  zestful,  disorderly,  crowd- 
ing, accumulative  habit  of  life — 
we  pause  in  admiration  at  his 
delicately  skillful  exposition.  It  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  society  that  sim- 
ians would  develop.  We  look  at  the 
active,  chattering,  curiosity-ridden 
Bandarlog  in  the  Zoo,  and  admit  per- 
force that  here  is  human  society,  not 


merely  in  caricature,  in  essence.  Here 
are  the  fellows — not  the  ants  or  the 
cats  or  the  elephants — who  were 
destined  to  inherit  the  earth.  The 
only  troublesome  fact  is  that  they 
didn't.  The  Bandarlog  are  still  the 
Bandarlog,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  a  bit  more  bright  and 
active  than  they  were  any  number  of 
thousands  of  years  ago,  that  their 
precious  curiosity  has  led  them  one 
foot  beyond  where  they  were  when 
the  mastery  of  the  world  was  still 
open  to  anyone  who  was  smart 
enough  to  seize  it.  The  monkey  tribe 
had  all  the  characteristics  which  are 
laid  down  as  necessary  for  victory, 
and  they  didn't  win;  they  stayed 
monkeys. 

It  is  of  course  hardly  fair  to  de- 
mand of  an  ingenious  and  thought- 
provoking  satirist  that  he  should  tell 
us  just  what  it  was  in  monkey-man, 
or  man-monkey,  in  addition  to  his  full 
share  of  simian  traits,  that  set  him 
on  a  journey  denied  to  the  rest. 

You  may  answer  the  question  as 
you  choose,  remembering  that  the 
surer  you  are  your  answer  is  right, 
the  more  of  a  simian  you  are  in  that 
moment.  Mr.  Day  holds  no  brief ;  he 
tries  his  best  not  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  simian,  whom  he  admires 
immensely  for  amazing  achievement 
and  unguessed  potentialities.  Being  a 
simian  himself,  it  is  only  a  very  little 
less  hard  for  him  than  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  feel  that  the  simian  way  of 
doing  and  thinking  is  the  only  way. 
What  he  contends  for  is,  at  bottom, 
that  man  should  be  willing  to  reckon 
with  his  propensity  to  act  like  a 
simian. 

Man  is  moldahlc ;  very;  and  it  is  desirable 
that  he  should  aspire.  But  he  is  apt  to  be 
hasty  about  accepting  any  and  all  general 
ideals  without  figuring  out  whether  they  are 
suitable  to  simian  u 

There's  a  tonic  doctrine  for  these 
days!  However  man  came  by  his 
simian  characteristics,  there's  not  a 
doubt  that  he  has  them.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  are  not 
growing  on  him.  As  he  compresses 
himself  into  disorderly  cities,  strug- 
gles and  huddles  in  things  called  sub- 
ways, chatters  in  countless  assem- 
blies, in  unnumbered  newspapers, 
daily  devising  new  means  of  sending 
his  chatter  faster  and  more  furiously 


around  the  world,  is  he  not  more  like 
the  Bandarlog  than  he  was  at  the  be- 
ginning? Piltdown  man,  Neander- 
thal man,  with  shaggy  head  and  stone 
axe,  warily  abroad  in  the  forest,  had 
a  dignity  which  told  him  he  was  not 
one  with  the  fluttering,  peering  little 
people  of  the  tree-tops.  And  so  for 
any  age  since  you  may  choose  to 
name.  Is  it  possible  that  man  has 
grown  more  like  the  simian  since  he 
grew  aware  that  he  was  a  simian? 
Is  that  to  be  the  end — an  evolution 
reversed,  a  devolution,  due  to  an  in- 
genuity that  learned  to  exhaust  the 
earth's  resources  before  it  learned  to 
use  them  wisely,  an  ingenuity  that 
could  build  a  social  machinery  which 
it  could  not  control,  an  ingenuity  that 
could  preserve  life  against  a  multi- 
tude of  destructive  agencies  but  could 
not  devise  effective  means  to  check 
the  incessant  multiplication  of  lives; 
and  so,  crowding  and  crowding,  is 
man  finally  to  break  down  under  the 
impossible  burdens  which  his  aspiring 
mind  has  laid  upon  him,  and  in  the 
end,  whatever  he  was  in  the  beginning, 
to  find  himself  thankful,  just  before 
his  precarious  hold  on  the  planet  slips 
altogether,  for  an  existence  that  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  long  ago  elected  to  stay  in  the 
trees. 

Or  is  he,  possibly,  to  save  himself 
by  recognizing  in  time  his  simian 
characters,  and  by  reckoning  them 
into  his  accounting  with  himself? 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  October  2.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA :  We  have  little  information  about 
the  process  of  negotiations  at  Riga.  The 
Polish  military  have  had  a  glorious  week. 
They  have  captured  Grodno,  Lida,  Vol- 
kovisk,  Slonim,  Baranovichi,  and  Pinsk. 
They  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Vilna. 
Pushing  southeast  from  Ostrog,  they  have 
taken  Zaslaf.  The  Ukrainians  are  well 
east  of  the  Zbrucz  and  have  taken  Staro 
Konstantinof,  Proskurof,  and  Kaminiets 
Podolsk. 

One  does  not  quite  know  what  to  make 
of  Trotsky  and  his  threats.  Has  the  Red 
military  power  received  a  mortal  stroke? 
All  reports  indicate  that  Trotsky  has  not 
been  able  to  organize  an  effective  coun- 
ter-offensive; not  even  an  effective  de- 
fense. We  hear  that  the  Russian  railroad 
system  is  in  worse  shape  than  ever  and 
hopelessly  congested  by  movements  of 
wounded  to  the  rear  and  of  reserves  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  front.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Trotsky,  unable  to  hold  the 
enemy  without  the  most  desperate  ef- 
forts, is  content  that  they  should  move 
well  forward  into  the  deadly  Russian 
winter,  thinking  to  attack  in  the  spring 
with  reorganized  forces  their  danger- 
ously extended  lines.  This  is  perhaps  a 
rather  extreme  speculation. 

We  must  receive  with  caution  state- 
ments which  describe  the  fighting  as  des- 
perate, or  Red  morale  as  completely  shat- 
tered. 

Wrangel's  recent  successes  have  been 
remarkable.  It  is  said  that  Red  rem- 
nants flying  before  him  across  the  lower 
Dnieper  have  been  smitten  by  peasant 
bands,  and  that  in  the  Alexandrovsk  re- 
gion large  Bolshevist  forces  have  been 
hemmed  between  his  troops  and  those  of 
Makhno  and  captured  or  annihilated. 
There  is  even  a  report  that  Ekaterinoslaf 
and  Kharkof  have  been  captured  (pre- 
sumably by  Makhno  troops).  Soon  per- 
haps the  Red  communication  between 
Kief  and  Odessa  will  be  endangered — 
Wrangel,  evidently,  has  not  yet  been 
"liquidated." 

The  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute  is  again 
in  a  hopeful  phase.  The  League  Council 
has  again  interposed;  Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations  have  been  resumed,  at  Su- 
walki ;  a  commission  of  the  League  is  on 
its  way  to  supervise,  with  the  consent  of 
the  two  nations,  the  troop  movements, 
etc.,  necessary  to  prevent  further  clashes 
pending  a  League  decision.  We  hear  of 
continued  breaches  of  the  peace;  but, 
like  M.  Clemenceau  about  the  prospects 
of  the  League,  we  are  resolved  to  be 
optimistic.     For  optimism  is  needed. 

We  wait  in  vain  upon  the  cables  for 
adequate  reports  of  developments  in  Si- 
beria east  and  west.  Is  the  anti-Bolshevik 


movement  in  western  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia  spreading,  consolidating,  organiz- 
ing; or  not?  Is  the  hue  of  the  Verkhni 
Udinsk  Government  deep-sanguineous, 
as  some  say;  or,  as  others  aver,  has  it 
blanched  almost  to  bourgeois  white?  It 
is  reported  that  that  Government  is  re- 
newing its  efforts  to  establish  close  trade 
relations  with  China.  Some  critics  urge 
that  this  is  an  indirect  move  for  estab- 
lishing such  relations  between  China  and 
Moscow.  Moscow  would  like  to  draw 
upon  Mongolia,  that  great  reservoir  of 
raw  materials.  Moscow,  as  is  well  known, 
made  the  most  extraordinary  direct  over- 
tures to  China  some  time  ago.  There  is 
a  Moscow  report  of  a  Chinese  delegation 
in  Moscow  in  conversation  about  trade. 
Any  suggestion  of  intimacy  between  So- 
viet Russia  and  China  is  vaguely  terrify- 
ing; like  "disasters  in  the  sun." 

IRELAND :  The  situation  in  Ireland 
grows  hourly  worse;  ever  more  murders 
of  policemen  and  reprisals  therefor:  the 
latter  being  made  by  newly  recruited 
policemen,  and  not  by  older  members  of 
the  force,  who  continue  to  show  the  un- 
exampled self-restraint  they  have  always 
shown.  Public  opinion  in  England  is 
much  aroused  in  disfavor  of  the  re- 
prisals; which,  though  doubtless  much 
exaggerated  in  report  and  a  thousand 
times  more  excusable  than  the  provoking 
acts,  are  bad  enough.  The  Government 
is  investigating  and  promises  proper  dis- 
ciplinary action.  The  reprisals  represent 
a  phase  almost  ineffably  acute;  as  bad 
as  anything  in  Elizabeth's  day.  Lord 
Grey's  proposals  for  a  solution  of  the 
Irish  problem  seem  to  present  merely  an 
extreme  variation  of  the  Dominion  idea. 
It  is  significant  that  they  have  been  con- 
temptuously waved  aside  by  both  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Events 
in  Ireland  are  not  only  deplorable  in 
themselves;  they  are  equally  deplorable 
in  their  American  effects.  They  have 
given  occasion  for  many  curious  displays 
of  the  American  talent  for  niaiserie  and 
impertinence. 

ITALY:  The  immediate  danger  is 
past.  The  grand  experiment  is  to  be- 
gin; apparently  with  good  feeling  on 
both  sides.  A  vote  of  workmen  upon 
the  Rome  compromise  showed  acceptance 
by  3  to  1.  With  only  an  exception  or 
two,  it  would  seem,  the  seized  plants 
have  been  returned  to  the  owners;  and 
in  good  condition.  The  disappointed 
Communists  could  not  refrain  a  bomb  or 
two,  some  incendiary  fires,  and,  of  course, 
manifestos.  Giolitti  has  proposed  a  bill 
to  the  Senate  calling  for  complete  dis- 
arming of  civilians.  Lenin  has  ordered 
the  Italian  Socialist  party  to  expel  cer- 
tain of  its  members  because  of  "sabotage 
against  the  Revolution."  The  party  will 
not  oblige  and  the  Extremists  will  prob- 


ably secede.    The  Italian  Extremists  have 
had  a  shrewd  "jolt." 

CHINA :  The  interest  of  Chinamen  is 
concentred  upon  the  personalities  of 
General  Chang  Tso-lin  and  General  Wu 
Pei-fu.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  the  genuineness  of  Wu's  liberal- 
ism; but,  as  we  have  from  time  to  time 
intimated,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
natural  doubt  about  Chang's.  Some,  to 
be  sure,  say  that  Chang  is  that  Phoenix, 
an  old  Tory  turned  Liberal.  Other  some, 
more  numerous,  fear  that  he  is  figuring 
on  snuffing  out  Wu  en  bonne  heure  and 
restoring  the  somewhat  marred  prestige 
of  Tuchunism   and  Militarism. 

Like  a  true  military  man,  Chang  dis- 
poses of  Wu's  intellecutal  pretensions  by 
observing  that  he  is  only  a  division  com- 
mander; intellect,  of  course,  in  the  mili- 
tary view,  corresponding  to  rank. 

Canton  is  reported  recaptured  by 
southern  "Constitutionalist"  troops. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  The  strike  no- 
tices to  the  British  miners  have  been 
postponed  for  another  week.  There  is 
to  be  a  ballot  of  the  miners  in  the  mean- 
time upon  a  compromise  proposal;  it  is 
generally  thought  the  miners  will  vote 
yea.     If  so,  what  next? 

A  congress  of  the  French  Labor  Party 
is  in  session  at  Orleans.  They  are  to 
vote  upon  the  question  of  joining  the 
Third  Internationale.  Indications  are 
that  the  vote  will  be  overwhelmingly 
against  doing  so.  M.  Jouhaux,  like  Mr. 
Gompers,  is  a  patriot,  and  most  French 
workmen  are  like  him.  Defeat  of  the 
proposal  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
formation  of  a  Communist  Party;  a  re- 
sult desired  by  Lenin.  These  gentlemen 
will  then  carry  on  Lenin's  work  by  the 
elegant  process  of  "boring  in."  Lenin 
grows  more  uncompromising  every  day. 
His  programme  becomes  more  and  more 
multitudinously  incarnadine;  to-day  he 
imposes  9  conditions,  to-morrow  21 : 
each  more  Red  than  t'other,  an  'twere 
possible.  Poor  Lenin !  The  cock  is  about 
to  crow,  and  the  Dawn  of  Reason  will  re- 
appear. 

A  great  demonstration  in  Vienna  for 
union  with  Germany  is  reported. 

The  Spaniards  are  finishing  off  the 
Moroccan  insurgents.  They  are  always 
doing  that. 

The  Bulgarian  Premier,  the  Ruman- 
ian Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Greek 
Minister  to  England  are  to  come  to- 
gether in  London  soon  for  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk.  We  also  hear  that  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Premiers  of  all  the  Balkan 
States  is  to  be  held  in  October.  Some 
say  a  Balkan  bloc  is  in  prospect.  O 
temporal  Is  the  coming  generation  to 
have  no  sources  of  amusement?  D'An- 
nunzio  must  die  some  day. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Battle  of  Opinion 


T>LAYFAIR,  a  contemporaneous 
■*■  English  historian  of  the  French 
Revolution,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
the  times,  the  failure  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  ruling  classes  to  match  the 
insidious  propaganda  of  destruction 
by  the  saner  counsels  of  reason :  "In 
this  state  of  things  did  the  proprie- 
tors pay  a  single  man  of  merit  to 
plead  their  cause?  No.  If  by  chance 
a  man  of  merit  refuted  their  enemies, 
did  they  make  a  small  sacrifice  to  give 
publicity  to  this  work?  No.  He  who 
pleaded  the  cause  of  murder  and 
plunder  saw  his  work  distributed  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  himself  enriched ;  while  he 
who  endeavored  to  support  the  cause 
of  law,  of  order  and  of  the  proprietor, 
had  his  bookseller  to  pay  and  saw  his 
labors  converted  into  waste  paper." 

What  Play  fair  noticed  in  the 
French  Revolution  is  characteristic  of 
all  times  in  which  feeling  rises  high 
and  opinion  runs  rampant.  It  is  not 
without  its  reflection  on  our  own  day. 
In  any  such  period,  two  positions  are 
easy  to  take.  One  may  suit  his  opin- 
ions to  the  dominant  impulse  of  the 
moment,  or  one  may  avoid  the  issue 
on  the  theory  that  the  storm  will  pass, 
and  that  reefed  sails  cause  no  ship- 
wrecks. It  goes  without  saying  that 
either  one  of  these  courses  betrays  a 
timidity  little  likely  to  be  of  great 
service.  For  it  is  in  times  of  extrava- 
gance of  opinion  that  there  is  the 
greatest  need  for  what  one  may  call 
a  radical  sanity  of  opinion. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  cen- 
sure those  who  defend  any  opinion 
which  has  been  honestly  arrived  at. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention 
to  the  primary  importance  of  opin- 
ions, cogently  constructed  and  cour- 
ageously expressed,  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  now  facing  us,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  such  opinion 
rampant,  as  against  any  counsellings 
of  policy. 

On  the  side  of  the  pullers-down 
there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
forthrightness  in  the  expression  of 
opinion.  How  much  of  this  comes 
from  steady  conviction  and  how  much 


from  the  force  of  the  wind  and  waves 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  And  that  is  not 
important.  The  important  thing  is 
that  integrity  of  opinion  should  be 
maintained  in  the  opposition  camp, 
that  no  considerations  of  present  cost 
or  temporary  acclaim  should  operate 
to  soften  the  candor  of  judgment  by 
which  the  formulas  of  whatever  camp 
are  weighed  and  valued.  I  submit  to 
you,  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review, 
that  you  are  doing  an  important  work 
in  representing  the  principles  of 
solidarity  in  the  midst  of  a  centrifugal 
age.  But  you  are  doing  a  more  im- 
portant work  in  defending  the  integ- 
rity of  opinions. 

I  have  noticed  that  on  opinion  suc- 
cess has  some  of  the  same  influence 
that  it  has  on  men.  It  not  so  much 
spoils  them  as  it  shows  that  their  day 
is  past,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  retire.  It  is  not  the  fighting 
principles  of  the  social  revolution  that 
I  object  to  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that 
these  now  have  their  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. And  the  multiplicity  of  the 
witnesses  is  matched  by  the  mistiness 
in  the  testimony.  During  the  last 
year  many  journals  of  opinion  have 
gone  over  to  the  majority.  Does  this 
mean  with  them,  as  with  men,  that 
they  are  dead? 

It  is  now  more  important  that  we 
defend  the  integrity  of  opinion  than 
the  liberty  of  opinion.  By  much  harp- 
ing on  the  liberty  of  opinion  we  have 
forgotten  to  safeguard  the  value  of 
the  opinion  itself.  For  the  value  of 
liberty  of  opinion  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  opinion  that 
is  released;  and  a  bad  opinion  is  not 
raised  to  dignity  by  being  free. 

In  this  connection  it  is  unfortunate 
that  those  who  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  law  and  order  against  the 
predatory  of  whatever  class  should 
lack  for  a  word  to  represent  their  po- 
sition. The  very  word  we  need  for 
those  who  refuse  to  surrender  to 
every  new  quest,  who  insist  on  weigh- 
ing, not  despising  the  old  because 
it  is  old,  nor  yet  discarding  the  new 
because  it  is  new,  is  the  word  "radi- 
cal." Your  true  radical  is  the  man 
who  insists  on  going  to  the  roots. 


And  yet  this  word  has  been  seized 
and  is  used  as  a  weapon  by  those  who, 
above  everything,  fear  the  cold  in- 
quiries of  reason  and  experience. 

The  danger  of  times  of  revolution 
is  not  that  the  proletariat  may  get 
control.  It  is  that  in  listening  to  loud 
voices  we  shall  come  to  forget  the 
charter  on  which  our  liberties  depend. 
In  such  a  time  we  can  not  match 
blatant  opinion  with  timid  thinking. 
Opinion  must  be  matched  with  opin- 
ion. We  should  support  not  only 
those  who  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  order;  we  should  support  those 
who  represent  the  integrity  of  opin- 
ion upon  which  that  order  rests. 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson 

Conquistadores 

(From   the   French   of  Jose-Maria  de 
Heredia) 

From  Spanish  ports,  like  hawks  in  hun- 
ger flight, 
Spurred  by  a  brutal  but  valorous  lust, 
Haughty  adventurers — in  sore  disgust 
With  fortune,  yet  outfacing  her  de- 
spite— 

Set  sail.  They  hope  to  win  the  fabled 
mines 

Of  far  Cipango  wherein  metals  breed. 

And  trade-winds  blowing  ever  west- 
ward lead 

Their  thoughts  beyond  the  old  world's 
known  confines. 

Each  night,  expectant  of  an  epic  morn, 
Through  phosphorescent  waters 

towards  the  Horn 
They  dream,  enchanted,  in  a  mirage 
of  gold. 

Or  else,  outstretched  along  the  fore- 
castle lee, 

In  silent  awe,  their  wondering  eyes 
behold 

New  stars  emerge  from  out  an  un- 
known sea. 

Henry  Haywood  Glassie 


That  Morn 

All  the  anguish  and  the  ache, 

Your  heart-break  and  my  heart-break, 

Melted  like  a  morning  mist 

That  May  morn  we  clasped  and  kissed. 

Life  is  tragic,  life  is  sweet, 

(Lo,  the  flowers  at  your  feet) ; 

Love  is  terrible — and  dear: 

(Joy  and  sorrow  brought  us  here). 

Richard  Burton 
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Convalescence  from  Utopia 


'TWERE  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
■*•  tween  the  Mexican  peon  and  the 
Russian  muzhik.  Climatic  conditions, 
habits  of  life,  the  heritage  of  race, 
religion,  and  culture,  all  tend  to  a 
sharp  differentiation.  Yet  the  most 
casual  observer  must  have  noted 
striking  analogies  in  the  processes  of 
revolution  that  are  being  worked  out 
in  these  widely  separated  lands.  It 
is  evident  that  certain  basic  condi- 
tions, both  political  and  economic,  are 
the  same  in  both  countries,  and  since 
the  process  of  revolution  has  devel- 
oped somewhat  further  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  it  is  possible  to  draw 
from  Mexican  experience  some  valu- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  Russia. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
popular  revolutionary  movements  are 
much  the  same  the  world  over.  The 
period  of  arbitrary  government, 
whether  efficient  or  inefficient,  results 
in  local  oppression,  graft,  and  smould- 
ering resentment.  At  an  opportune 
moment  this  is  capitalized  by  agita- 
tors, who  include  both  fanatics  and 
self-seeking  adventurers.  To  kindle 
the  popular  imagination  the  ignorant 
public  is  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
some  form  of  Utopia  and  specious 
promises  of  a  millennium.  The  com- 
mon formula  of  the  millennium  is  the 
expropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
rich  and  a  promise  of  freedom  from 
toil.  With  the  stoppage  of  produc- 
tion, the  people  are  more  and  more 
forced  to  exist  on  such  resources  as 
have  been  accumulated,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  these 
becomes  more  and  more  acute.  The 
archpriests  of  the  millennium,  the 
first  flush  of  revolutionary  uplift 
evaporated,  are  obliged  to  rest  their 
authority  upon  brute  force  and  ter- 
ror, and  the  people  speedily  find  that 
only  the  man  with  the  gun  can  secure 
the  means  of  livelihood.  Every  man's 
hand  is  against  his  neighbor.  The 
authorities,  having  resorted  to  force 
and  terror,  find  themselves  unable  to 
restore  normal  economic  life.  Metallic 
currency  disappears  and  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  force  with  bayonets  the 
acceptance  of  its  fiat  money. 


Meanwhile  the  saner  and  more  in- 
telligent elements,  and  especially 
those  who  have  been  robbed  and  dis- 
possessed, lead  movements  against 
the  revolutionary  autocrats,  confi- 
dently expecting  that  the  population 
will  voluntarily  join  them  in  over- 
throwing the  hated  tyrants.  Their 
efforts,  motivated  partly  by  lofty  pa- 
triotism and  partly  by  the  desire  to 
recover  their  property,  meet  with 
failure,  until  they  learn  the  costly 
lesson  that  the  disease  from  which 
the  people  are  suffering  can  not  be 
cured  by  surgical  operation  after  its 
initial  stages  have  been  passed.  The 
disease  must  run  its  course,  and 
finally  it  is  found  that,  when  the  re- 
serves of  resources  have  all  been  used 
up,  a  period  comes  when  the  bay- 
onets of  the  tyrants  are  no  longer  of 
avail.  From  bitter  experience  amid 
frightful  sufferings,  the  masses  learn 
that  there  is  no  prosperity  and  well- 
being  save  in  hard  work  and  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  promises  of  Utopia 
have  led  them  into  the  abyss. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  in 
Mexico.  The  strong  and  autocratic 
regime  of  Diaz  brought  great  national 
prosperity,  but  it  also  brought  in  its 
train  the  seeds  of  revolution.  Its 
natural  results  were  the  abuses  of 
peonage,  absentee  landlordism,  and 
oppressive  administradores  in  collu- 
sion with  the  jefes  politicos,  sup- 
ported by  rurales.  The  crazy  enthu- 
siast, Francisco  Madero,  financed  by 
the  successful  swindles  of  his  broth- 
ers, became  the  focusing  point  of  the 
accumulated  resentment  and  unrest 
among  the  people,  and  the  regime  of 
Diaz  fell  like  a  house  of  cards.  A 
change  of  Government  might  have 
been  engineered  without  the  con- 
comitant of  popular  corruption,  but 
the  character  of  Madero's  campaign 
and  his  appeal  to  the  mob  introduced 
the  virus  of  Utopia.  Still,  it  was  per- 
haps not  too  late,  and  had  Huerta 
received  prompt  support,  orderly  con- 
ditions might  have  been  restored,  and 
reconstruction  in  Mexico  worked  out 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  saved 
untold  suffering  and  loss. 

But  the  picture  of  Mexico  which 


Mr.  Wilson  saw  was  far  from  real- 
ity; obsessed  by  phrases  and  false 
generalizations,  and  guided  by  the 
misinformation  of  John  Lind,  William 
Bayard  Hale,  and  others,  he  took  the 
fatal  step  of  lifting  the  embargo  on 
arms  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  pre- 
cipitated the  welter  of  brigandage 
and  civil  war  that  has  devastated  and 
ruined  the  Mexican  Republic.  The 
revolution  proceeded  on  its  course,  a 
carnival  of  expropriation,  robbery, 
rape,  and  murder.  Production  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  man  with  the 
gun  alone  could  satisfy  his  wants  out 
of  the  dwindling  reserves.  Carranza 
forced  his  paper  money  upon  the  ter- 
rorized population,  his  example  being 
followed  by  all  the  brigand  chieftains 
who  from  time  to  time  set  up  local 
authority. 

Carranza,  indeed,  up  to  the  last, 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  could 
maintain  his  power  indefinitely  by 
military  force,  and  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  pacifying  the  country.  Sud- 
denly the  people  revolted.  It  was  not 
a  spectacular  rising.  As  if  prear- 
ranged, the  population  as  one  man 
declined  to  accept  the  worthless  paper 
money.  They  had  reached  the  limit, 
and  quietly  defied  the  Government  to 
kill  them.  In  the  fullness  of  time  dis- 
illusion had  come  and  the  period  of 
convalescence  was  at  hand.  There  is 
now  hope  of  reconstruction  in  Mexico, 
not  on  the  basis  of  democratic  formu- 
las or  pretty  programmes,  but  on  the 
realization  that  you  can  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  that  welfare  and 
prosperity  can  only  come  through 
honest  toil. 

In  Russia  the  revolution  has  passed 
through  strikingly  similar  phases. 
The  abuses  of  the  Tsaristic  regime 
and  its  lumbering  bureaucracy  bred  a 
smouldering  discontent  that  flared 
forth  conclusively  in  1917.  All  of 
the  anti-Governmental  agitation  had 
been  essentially  destructive  in  char- 
acter, and  the  people  who  came  to  the 
front  in  the  First  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  under  Kerensky  showed  ut- 
ter incapacity  for  constructive  effort. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  virus  of 
Utopia  should  be  injected  into  the 
veins  of  the  Russian  population,  and 
hopes  of  a  millennium  be  held  out  as  a 
means  of  attaining  power.     For  one 
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brief  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a 
chance  that  a  whole-souled  backing 
of  Kornilov  might  save  the  situation 
before  the  disease  had  taken  too  firm 
a  hold  on  the  patient,  but  the  treach- 
ery of  Kerensky  dashed  this  hope,  if 
indeed  it  was  ever  really  feasible. 
From  that  moment  the  disease  had  to 
run  its  course.  The  Bolsheviks  in 
power,  producing  nothing  and  exist- 
ing only  on  the  resources  already  ac- 
cumulated, maintained  themselves  by 
brutal  force  and  terror,  and  all  over 
Russia  it  became  the  day  of  the 
strong-armed  man. 

Patriotic  national  movements  were 
set  on  foot  in  the  belief  that  the  people 
would  follow  them,  but  they  were 
foredoomed  to  failure  because  the 
poison  could  not  be  eliminated  by 
force.  That  is  not  saying  that  Kol- 
chak  and  Denikin  should  not  have 
undertaken  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  curse  of  Bolshevist  control. 
It  would  be  a  sad  world  indeed  if 
patriotic  men  acquiesced  fatalistically 
in  temporarily  triumphant  evil.  That 
the  movements  had  little  chance  of 
success  did  not  make  them  any  the 
less  noble  or  necessary;  their  tradi- 
tion lasts  and  will  continue  to  play  its 
part  in  the  evolution  of  Russian  na- 
tionality. 

The  signs  are  multiplying  that  the 
disease  has  well-nigh  run  its  course 
and  that  the  period  of  slow  and  pain- 
ful convalescence  is  not  far  distant. 
In  the  words  of  Rykov,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  simply  existing  on  the 
resources  of  the- past,  and  these  re- 
sources are  now  rapidly  approaching 
complete  exhaustion.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce is  due  to  the  blockade  or  foreign 
war,  but  brings  the  responsibility 
straight  home  to  the  Bolshevist  ad- 
ministrators themselves.  The  Soviet 
Government,  since  the  failure  of  the 
Krasin  negotiations,  has  staked  all  on 
the  conquest  of  Poland  and  world  rev- 
olution, and  it  has  lost.  Internal  dis- 
organization and  dissatisfaction  are 
increasing  day  by  day;  the  Soviet 
Government  no  longer  exercises  au- 
thority outside  of  a  few  large  cities. 
The  power  to  control  events  lies  in 
the  last  analysis  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  produce  food,  and  that  power  is 
beginning  to  assert  itself.     There  is 


not  in  view  in  Moscow  any  group  or 
organization  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  authority  when  the  Soviets  fall. 
Yet  when  the  time  comes,  such  people 
will  be  found. 

At  the  present  moment  the  greatest 
active  threat  to  the  Soviet  power  is 
the  movement  of  General  Wrangel  in 
South  Russia.  This  movement  has 
been  based  upon  the  sound  principle 
that  the  cure  for  the  Russian  disease 
lies  not  in  military  adventure,  but  in 
constructive  effort  within  a  limited 
area  reclaimed  from  Bolshevik  con- 
trol, in  which  the  people  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  are  ready  for  re- 
construction. Could  that  programme 
be  faithfully  and  patiently  adhered 
to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Wran- 
gel movement  would  become  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  various  parts  of 
Russia  as  fast  as  they  threw  off  the 
Soviet  yoke  and  realized  that  their 
dreams  of  a  millennium  had  come  to 
an  end. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  a  de- 
velopment in  the  movement  which  are 


far  from  reassuring.  The  easy  suc- 
cesses on  the  military  side  are  very 
tempting;  the  entourage  of  Wrangel, 
composed  of  as  able  men  perhaps  as 
there  are  in  Russia,  already  shows 
signs  of  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
set  up  this  movement  as  an  All-Rus- 
sian Government,  a  temptation  in 
which  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
French  recognition.  Such  a  course, 
natural  as  it  is  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  only  lead  to  fresh  disas- 
ter and  postpone  the  day  of  Russian 
resurrection.  If  Wrangel  forced  his 
way  into  Moscow  to-day,  he  would 
be  face  to  face  with  the  same  prob- 
lems as  the  Soviet  Government,  prob- 
lems which  his  Government  could  not 
meet,  and  problems  which  would 
brook  no  delay.  There  is  still  a 
chance,  however,  that  better  counsels 
will  prevail.  The  Sevastopol  group 
may  be  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to 
force  prematurely  the  convalescence 
of  the  patient. 


Jerome  Landfield 


Correspondence 


Reorganization    or    Revolu- 
tion? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Destitution  and  hopelessness  are  the 
spawning  beds  of  revolution.  For  its 
own  self-interest,  world  society  must 
bend  its  energies  to  the  relief  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  condition  of  this  region  is 
so  chaotic  and  the  prospect  of  the  early 
recovery  of  prosperity  so  inconsiderable, 
that  extraordinary  measures  are  urgently 
called  for.  There  is  imperative  need  for 
the  voluntary  appointment  of  a  supreme 
economic  dictator,  with  powers  limited 
only  by  the  exigencies  of  self-defense. 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Lettvia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  will  join  in  forming 
a  manageable  unit  embraced  in  one  com- 
prehensive "Zollverein"  under  such  a  dic- 
tator, would  beget  a  new  hope  for  the 
world.  Russia  could  not  long  deny  the 
demonstrable  advantages  of  such  an 
economic  fraternity  and  the  object-lesson 
of  its  neighbors'  progress  would  cure  the 
madness  of  its  existing  regime.  This 
dictator  should  have  authoritative  over- 
sight and  regulation  of  all  the  agencies 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in 
the  region.  He  should  control  and  operate 
all  of  its  transportation  facilities.     He 


should  direct  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  products,  of  lumber,  coal,  and 
oil  and  of  imported  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials ;  have  power  to  open  free  ports 
and  to  provide  some  form  of  guaran- 
teed international  currency.  The  United 
States  should  furnish  him  with  a  loan 
fund  to  be  secured  by  equipment  trusts, 
commercial  paper,  and  obligations  of  the 
various  Governments.  Thus  equipped 
such  a  dictator  might  overcome  the 
radical  antagonisms  and  distrust  that 
now  paralyze  economic  progress,  and  his 
financial  resources  convey  a  promise  that 
would  reconcile  the  eager  spirits  of  the 
new  state  officials  and  legislators  to  the 
limitation  of  their  local  powers. 

Visionary  and  impracticable  as  this 
proposal  may  sound,  it  is  simply  begotten 
of  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  problem 
and  the  pitiable  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  recuperative  energies  of  these 
peoples  must  not  be  rendered  impotent  by 
political  self-determination.  Racial  seg- 
regation must  yield  to  economic  comity. 
There  is  one  man,  and  probably  only  one, 
who  could  win  the  assent  of  these  various 
states  to  such  a  programme — Herbert 
Hoover.  There  have  emerged  from  the 
recent  cataclysm  an  unprecedented  situa- 
tion and  a  unique  personality ;  a  disin- 
tegrated civilization  and  an  American 
with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  ability, 
fair-mindedness,    and    benevolence.      If 
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Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  to  rescue  the  starving  of  this 
region,  could  be  induced  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  undertaking,  and  the 
United  States  would  amply  finance  it,  the 
proposal  would  make  potent  appeal  to  the 
peoples  of  these  desperately  needy  coun- 
tries. The  engineer,  the  mechanism,  the 
capital,  and  the  morale  thus  supplied 
should  put  the  new  states  firmly  upon 
their  feet  and  convince  them  of  the 
essential  necessity  of  cooperation. 

R.  Fulton  Cutting 
.V(  ir  York,  September  30 

American  Aloofness 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

It  is  common  nowadays  to  assert  that 
the  dissensions  of  the  European  Powers 
are  due  in  the  main  to  the  aloofness  of 
the  United  States.  As  competent  an  ob- 
server as  ex-Ambassador  Morgenthau  is 
quoted  as  having  made  recently  such  a 
statement.  We  are  told  that  if  the 
United  States  had  only  continued  to  play 
an  active  part  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
our  sage  advice  and  moderating  influ- 
ence would  have  prevented  much  of  the 
discord  and  threatening  chaos  now  in  evi- 
dence. 

On  what  are  such  astounding  asser- 
tions based?  On  facts,  or  on  idle  specu- 
lations as  to  what  might  have  been?  If 
the  latter,  then  they  are  of  value  only 
when  advanced  by  men  of  tested  ability 
in  international  affairs.  They  are  of  but 
slight  value  when  advanced  by  partisan 
adherents  of  the  League  of  Nations,  car- 
ried away  with  a  great  ideal  and  unable 
to  visualize  the  actual  situation. 

We  are  told  that  the  League  is  a  live 
and  growing  concern:  that  with  the 
United  States  as  a  member  it  would 
wield  a  much  greater  influence.  We  are 
not  reminded,  however,  that  the  League 
has  utterly  disregarded  the  situations  in 
Poland  and  Persia,  which  are  being 
handled  diplomatically  as  political  ques- 
tions have  always  been  handled.  We  are 
not  reminded  either  that  the  Supreme 
Council  continues  to  function  along  side 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Nor  are  we 
reminded  that  the  very  matters  the 
League  is  concerning  itself  about,  name- 
ly, courts  of  justice,  economic  and  social 
concerns,  etc.,  are  precisely  the  matters 
it  could  properly  attend  to  without  the 
existence  of  notorious  Article  X  ! 

St  ress  has  been  laid  by  such  perf ervid 
advocates  of  the  League  as  Raymond 
Fosdick  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Root  has 
participated  in  the  work  of  instituting 
a  genuine  court  of  justice  among  nations, 
as  though  there  were  something  incon- 
sistent in  American  representation  in 
such  matters  when  the  United  States  is 
not  a  member  of  the  League.  But  Mr. 
Root  himself  has  always  been  a  most  con- 
sistent advocate  of  a  sane,  orderly  inter- 
national organization  based  on  law  and 


justice,  not  on  coercion  exerted  by  a 
disguised  form  of  alliance.  Moreover, 
the  United  States,  in  its  long  support  of 
just  such  an  international  system  of  law 
and  order,  is  entirely  consistent  in  try- 
ing to  have  these  ideas  carried  into  ef- 
fect, whether  in  the  League  or  out  of  it. 
In  fact,  the  obligation  on  us  to  work  for 
the  sort  of  League  we  most  want  would 
appear  all  the  greater  since  the  present 
League  does  not  seem  to  square  with  our 
ideas. 

Turning  from  speculations  concerning 
what  might  have  been,  had  the  United 
States  gone  into  the  League,  consider 
some  of  the  indisputable  facts  of  the 
actual  situation  in  Europe!  Was  it 
American  aloofness  that  fostered  the  dis- 
sensions between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  even  between  Italy  and  France,  in 
the  Fiume  situation?  Was  it  American 
aloofness  that  permitted  bankrupt  Aus- 
tria to  be  despoiled  of  purely  Austrian 
territory  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  in  flagrant 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination, 
forbade  any  possible  union  with  her  Ger- 
man neighbors?  Was  it  American  aloof- 
ness that  permitted  France  to  gain  an 
indefinite  lien  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine?  Was  it  American  aloofness  that 
failed  to  prevent  the  unspeakable  adven- 
tures in  Northern  and  Southern  Russia, 
in  Siberia,  and  now  in  Poland? 

It  is  incredible  that  any  one  who  is 
well  informed  and  candid  would  venture 
to  assert  that  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  councils  of  Europe  has 
really  been  beneficial  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects. On  the  contrary,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that,  left  to  it- 
self, Europe  might  long  ago,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  have  reached  definite  solu- 
tions of  some  of  its  hideous  problems, 
had  the  United  States  studiously  re- 
frained from  imposing  its  own  views. 
For  example,  apart  from  the  strict  merits 
of  the  Fiume  question,  the  attitude  we 
assumed  undoubtedly  delayed  a  settle- 
ment, and  failed  moreover  to  take  suffi- 
ciently into  account  the  dangerous  in- 
ternal difficulties  with  which  the  Italian 
Government  was  contending,  or  Italy's 
rights  under  the  secret  agreements  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  agreements 
considered  binding  for  the  latter  but  not 
for  Italy!  Likewise  in  our  attitude 
toward  Russia  we  seem  to  have  ignored 
the  powerful  labor  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries strongly  sympathetic  towards  the 
Russian  workingmen.  In  other  words,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  American  states- 
men were  sufficiently  well  trained  and 
informed  to  be  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  matters  primarily  of  Eu- 
ropean concern. 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  now  fully  ap- 
parent that  France,  since  the  day  shortly 
after  President  Wilson's  arrival,  when 
Clemenceau  frankly  threw  down  his  cyni- 
cal challenge  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 


ties, has  been  following  its  own  policy  of 
seeking  protection  in  a  fictitious  balance 
of  power?  Witness  the  special  treaties 
of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves, with  Belgium,  and  now — mirabile 
dictu — with  Hungary!  Witness  also  the 
encouragement  given  by  France  to  Po- 
land in  its  insane  imperialistic  campaign 
against  the  Soviet  Republic!  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  anyone  in  his  senses  would 
dare  claim  that  the  United  States  was 
ever  in  a  position  to  control  French 
policy? 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East,  where  the  European 
Powers  have  revived  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion in  a  bitter  quarrel  concerning  the 
division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire! Was  it  American  aloofness  that 
permitted  the  carrying  out  of  the  various 
secret  agreements  controlling  this  divi- 
sion? Did  our  moderating  influence  in 
the  question  of  Bulgarian  Thrace  prevent 
its  cession  to  Greece  with  all  the  con- 
sequent menace  of  future  dissensions  in 
the  Balkans?  Were  we  able  to  secure 
protection  for  the  remnant  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  at  a  time  when  British 
and  French  and  Italian  troops  were  tak- 
ing possession  of  territory  having  richer 
resources  and  greater  strategic  value 
than  poor  Armenia? 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  complete 
survey  of  the  European  situation.  Noth- 
ing has  been  said  of  the  disguised  ab- 
sorption of  Persia  by  Great  Britain  while 
the  Peace  Conference  was  actually  in 
session,  nor  of  Japanese  aggressions  in 
Siberia  and  China,  nor  of  the  allocation 
of  German  Colonies  among  the  European 
Powei's  under  the  guise  of  a  mandate. 

The  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived 
when  all  thoughtful  Americans  should 
recognize  a  few  cardinal  facts — unpala- 
table as  they  are,  and  most  depressing 
for  those  whose  hopes  and  beliefs  have 
been  raised  to  lofty  heights. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  that  Europe  has  not 
adopted  the  high  aims  and  principles  we 
advocated  so  sincerely  and  so  valiantly. 
Their  professed  acceptance  of  these  aims 
and  principles  when  tested  by  their  acts 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  perfunctory 
rather  than  sincere  and  whole-hearted. 
Their  policies  ever  since  the  Armistice 
have  been  almost  unwaveringly  controlled 
by  the  same  crude  and  cynical  rules  of 
the  game  they  have  played  for  centuries. 
It  is  literally  true  that  Europe  has  a  set 
of  interests  distinct  from  our  own. 

2.  The  United  States  has  no  right  to 
dictate  how  Europe  shall  settle  its  prob- 
lems unless  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our 
counsel  and  assume  the  moral  responsi- 
bility involved  in  the  settlements  reached 
in  accordance  with  our  counsel,  by  send- 
ing our  soldiers  to  Poland,  Fiume,  Hun- 
gary, Armenia,  or  elsewhere.  None  can 
deny  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
reasonably  or  unreasonably,  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  sending  of  American  soldiers  to 
fight  again  on  European  soil.  They  will 
admit  of  no  obligation,  whether  vague, 
general,  contingent,  or  explicit,  to  send 
troops. 

3.  In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts, 
the  American  people  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  United  States  has  not 
become  furth'er  involved  in  European  dis- 
sensions. They  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  League  of  Nations  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  quarrels  of 
Europe.  They  are  in  a  mood  to  make 
certain  that  if  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  the  League,  American  ob- 
ligations shall  be  clearly  defined.  We 
must  undertake  no  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  fulfill. 

4.  And  finally,  we  must  make  clear 
that  American  aloofness  does  not  mean 
isolation  or  indifference,  but  means 
rather  that  the  United  States  shall  prove 
the  bulwark  of  world  peace.  We  must 
preserve  unsullied  our  own  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  this  great  cause.  There 
must  be  no  dangerous  or  unworthy  com- 
mitments to  settlements  in  Europe  we 
can  not  honorably  approve.  If  other  na- 
tions in  their  pursuit  of  sordid  aims  or 
foolish  illusions  lose  sight  of  the  one 
true  light,  the  obligation  on  the  United 
States  is  all  the  greater  to  reserve  to 
itself  a  disinterested,  dispassionate  atti- 
tude. Philip  Marshall  Brown 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  September  20 

America's  Testimonial  to 
the  British  Museum 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  beg  permission  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Weekly  Review  to  announce  the  com- 
pletion of  the  British  Museum  Testi- 
monial Fund  contributed  by  teachers  in 
American  colleges  and  universities 
(nearly  all  of  them  teachers  of  English) 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  read- 
ing in  the  British  Museum;  and  to  re- 
port the  result  of  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion in  expending  the  sum  placed  at  its 
disposal. 

The  project  of  a  testimonial  to  the 
British  Museum  was  first  conceived  in 
the  autumn  of  1916,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  a  fitting  token  of  appreciation 
from  those  Who  had  themselves  profited 
by  the  facilities  accorded  to  students 
from  abroad,  and  also  that  such  a  gift 
would  serve  to  symbolize  the  fcordial 
bonds  which  unite  British  and  Ameri- 
can scholars.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate 
delay,  the  circular  letters  inviting  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proposed  fund  were  not 
actually  sent  out  until  the  United  States 
was  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  war, 
and  consequently  were  received  at  a  time 
when  public  attention  was  being  dis- 
tracted by  graver  issues  and  citizens  were 


confronted  by  a  host  of  patriotic  ap- 
peals. In  the  face  of  these  special  cir- 
cumstances the  considerable  sum  which 
was  subscribed  in  response  to  the  Com- 
mittee's circular  was  most  gratifying, 
and  gave  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Nevertheless  the  Committee 
felt  that  it  was  inopportune  to  make 
further  efforts  to  augment  the  Fund  until 
the  country  was  relieved  from  the  imme- 
diate responsibilities  and  demands  caused 
by  participation  in  the  war. 

Last  spring  it  was  decided  to  expend 
the  proceeds  without  delaying  longer  in 
the  purchase  of  a  manuscript  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum.  Meantime  some 
supplementary  contributions  were  added 
to  the  sum  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  L.  Lowes, 
whereby  the  Fund  was  increased  to  a 
total  of  £160. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
present  owner  of  the  remarkable  Phill- 
ipps  Collection,  T.  Fitzroy  Fenwick,  Esq., 
Thirlestane  House,  Cheltenham,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  manuscript  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  contributors  were  for 
the  most  part  Anglists  it  seemed  appro- 
priate that  if  possible  an  English  manu- 
script should  be  selected.  After  consid- 
ering a  number  of  possibilities  an  offer 
of  £160  was  made  for  Phillipps  manu- 
script 9803;  and  Mr.  Fenwick,  taking 
into  consideration  the  purpose  for  which 
the  manuscript  was  being  acquired,  con- 
sented to  dispose  of  it  directly  for  this 
sum  instead  of  following  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  putting  it  up  at  auction  at  Sothe- 
by's, with  the  chance  that  some  outsider 
might  overbid  the  American  committee. 

The  rest  of  the  transaction  can  best 
be  related  by  publishing  the  following 
letters  received  from  officials  of  the  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson,  the  Keeper  of 
Manuscripts,  whom  I  apprised  of  the 
Committee's  intention  before  the  sale  of 
the  manuscript  had  actually  been  con- 
cluded, wrote  in  reply : 

Department    of   Manuscripts, 

British   Museum, 

London,   W.   C.   1. 

9  July,   1920. 
Dear   Professor  Carleton   Brown. 

Your  letter  of  to-day's  date  affords  me  the 
great  pleasure  of  thanking,  through  you,  the 
teachers  of  English  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  who  have  subscribed  to  present 
to  the  Museum  a  manuscript  of  interest  to 
students  of  mediaeval  literature.  The  staff  of 
the  Museum  very  highly  appreciate  the  com- 
plimentary words  in  which  you  mention  the 
facilities  afforded  here  to  American  students. 
We  know  well  not  only  the  high  standards  of 
American  scholarship,  but  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  they  respond  to  any  help  we  may  be 
able  to  give  them  by  placing  at  our  service 
their  knowledge  and   experience. 

The  Trustees,  I  am  convinced,  will  very 
highly  value  this  token  of  American  scholars' 
good  will,  and  will  thank  you  themselves  when 
the  gift  is  formally  made. 

I  think  it  an  excellent  plan  that  the  MS. 
when  placed  here  should  be  quoted  by  editors 
and  others  under  some  distinctive  name  in- 
dicating the  circumstances  of  its  presentation. 


Some  such  title  as  the  Americans'  Gift  MS. 
might  perhaps  be  acceptable,  but  this  detail 
can  be  settled  later. 

Believe   me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Gilson. 
A  report  of  the  gift  was  made  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  at  their  meeting 
on  July  24  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  Acting 
Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  and  the  gift  was 
acknowledged  on  the  same  day  by  the 
Director,  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon: 

British  Museum, 
London :  W.  C. 

July  24th,  1920. 
Dear  Professor  Carleton  Brown, 

I  am  authorised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude 
with  which  they  have  received  the  gift  con- 
veyed to  them,  by  you  on  behalf  of  a  group 
of  teachers  of  English  in  American  Colleges. 
They  are  deeply  touched  by  the  thought  that 
you  and  your  friends  should  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  acquiring  an  important 
Middle  English  MS.  from  the  Phillipps  Li- 
brary, in  order  to  present  it  to  the  Museum 
in  recognition  of  the  facilities  for  your  work 
which  you  have  received  here,  and  as  a  token 
of  the  friendship  which  unites  American  and 
British  scholars.  The  gift  is  welcome  in  itself, 
but  doubly  welcome  for  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  given.  The  Trustees  cordially  reciprocate 
your  desire  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  per- 
sonal links  which  unite  England  and  America. 
They  had  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  recent 
Conference  of  teachers  of  English  to  visit  the 
Museum,  and  in  authorising  the  preparation  of 
a  special  exhibition  in  honour  of  the  occasion; 
and  I  may  add  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
the  members  of  the  Museum  staff  to  meet 
their  American  colleagues  both  here  and  at 
the  other  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

The  manuscript  which  you  have  presented 
to  the  Museum  will  always  have  a  special  in- 
terest by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
acquisition.  Please  convey  to  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  you  in  the  gift  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Trustees'  warm  appreciation  of  so 
courteous  and  so  friendly  an  act. 
Believe  me, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Frederic  G.  Ken  von. 
Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  print 
also  an  extract  from  a  personal  letter 
from  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  carrying  through  the 
details  of  the  negotiations : 

We  Britishers  aren't  good  at  saying  things 
nicely,  but  we  do  feel  genuinely  touched  by 
this  charming  act  of  generous  appreciation  and 
friendship;  and  I  am  sure  I  may  speak  for 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself  when  I  say 
that  the  feelings  are  very  warmly  reciprocated. 

Phillipps  MS.  9803— or,  as  it  will  here- 
after be  known,  B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  39996 
— is  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century  containing  a  unique  poem  of  138 
pages  treating  of  the  birth  and  life  of 
Christ,  the  deliverance  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  from  prison,  "How  the  Ver- 
nycle  was  Brought  to  Rome"  and  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin.  To  this  is  ap- 
pended a  collection  of  Miracles  of  Our 
Lady  in  verse — likewise  unique.  This 
manuscript,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  one 
in  which  Dr.  Furnivall  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  which  he  believed  should  be 
printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. Carleton  Brown 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  30 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  Time, 
Shown  in  his  own  Letters,  by 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Two  vols. 
Scribner. 

Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa,  by 
Willa  Cather.     Knopf. 

Short  stories  by  the  author  of 
"0  Pioneers!"  and  "My  Antonia." 

The  Vacation  of  the  Kelwyns,  by 
W.  D.  Howells.     Harper. 

Said  to  be  his  one  posthumous 
work;  a  novel  of  a  Shaker  com- 
munity. 

People  of  Destiny;  Americans  as  i 
saw  them  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
by  Philip  Gibbs.    Harper. 


IF  you  look  for  strawberries  in  June  and 
melons  in  August,  if  you  go  to  see 
tennis  in  September,  and  football  in 
November,  and  chrysanthemums — when- 
ever it  is  that  they  are  best — go  to  the 
bookshops  this  week.  For  the  flood  of 
new  books  is  so  great  as  to  fill  the  lite- 
rary critic  with  disdain,  and  other  people 
with  joy.  The  humble  journalistic 
brother  of  the  critic,  the  writer,  that  is, 
of  book-reviews,  and  of  such  unpretend- 
ing paragraphs  as  those  which  are 
printed  on  this  page,  is  sitting  up  late 
of  nights  trying  to  get  a  notion  of  the 
new  books — especially  of  the  novels, 
which  are  most  troublesome — so  that  he 
may  tell  his  readers  something  about 
them,  and  not  do  injustice  to  the  authors. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  speak 
briefly  about  a  number  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining books,  and  neglect  an  equal 
number  which  are  just  as  good. 

Of  the  three  important  American  bi- 
ographies (all  published  by  Scribner) 
which  have  just  appeared,  that  of  Roose- 
velt is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  sig- 
nificance, and  will  be  found  extremely  in- 
teresting, especially  to  his  admirers.  I 
doubt  if  the  faithful  Wilsonian  can  read 
it  without  writhing.  Mr.  Huneker's 
autobiography,  "Steeplejack,"  should  ap- 
peal to  anyone  who  cares  to  recall  the 
artistic,  musical,  literary,  and  journalis- 
tic history  of  America  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  A  man  said  to  me:  "I  have 
lived  through  all  these  years  Huneker  de- 
scribes; seen  the  first  performances  of 
the  actors  he  mentions,  heard  the  singers, 
and  read  the  books  whose  authors  he 
knew.  This  is  Huneker  at  his  best." 
Another  said:  "I  know  little  and  care 
less  about  Mr.  Huneker;  I  have  never 
read  any  of  his  other  writings.  But  I 
am  reading  'Steeplejack'  with  the  utmost 
pleasure."  The  third  biography  is  "The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,"  also 


an  autobiography,  and  also  remarkable 
for  its  characterizations  of  eminent 
Americans  of  the  last  three  or  four 
decades. 

Mr.  Bishop,  the  author  of  "Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  Time,"  has,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  two  volumes,  stood  aside  with 
perfect  reticence,  and  allowed  the  story 
of  Roosevelt's  life  to  be  told  by  his  own 
letters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  biography 
which  conflicts  or  competes  with  Mr. 
Thayer's  admirable  work;  there  is  place 
for  both.  The  new  book  contains  a  great 
deal  of  new  and  valuable  material — a 
small  fraction  only,  it  is  said,  of  the  let- 
ters have  previously  been  published  in 
Scribner's  Magazine. 

It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  in  the  days 
of  Roosevelt's  entrance  to  politics,  when 
he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
dwelt  upon  his  supposed  dandified  ap- 
pearance, and  compared  him  to  the  leader 
of  the  aesthetes,  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was 
touring  the  country  about  that  time. 
Another  paper  spoke  of  him  as  a  young 
man,  "with  eye-glasses,  Dundreary  side- 
whiskers,  and  an  English  drawl." 

In  the  chapter,  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  about  Roosevelt's  condemnation  of 
President  Wilson's  policy,  1914-17,  Mr. 
Bishop  has  a  significant  paragraph : 

His  profound  dissatisfaction  with  President 
Wilson's  course  and  his  conviction  that  what 
he  was  saying  publicly  in  criticism  of  it  was 
unpopular,  is  revealed  in  many  other  letters, 
one  of  which  was  the  following  to  John  St. 
Loe  Strachey,  London,  on  May  29,   1915 : 

"You  are  mistaken  entirely  in  believing  that 
the  American  public  will  ever  turn  to  me  for 
leadership  again,  in  the  sense  of  acknowledg- 
ing me  to  be  the  leader.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  things  that  I  have  said  will  finally  in- 
fluence them,  and  that  they  will  in  the  end 
have  to  acknowledge  that  ray  position  has 
been  right.  Our  people  are  ill-informed  and  I 
think  they  took  these  statements  of  mine  in 
bad  part.  Certainly  they  were  not  popular  at 
the  moment,  and  they  are  not  popular  now. 
But  in  the  end,  just  as  sure  as  fate,  Americans 
will  realize  that  what  I  have  said  was  true, 
and  this  even  though  they  entirely  forget  that 
it  was  I  who  said  it." 

Short  sentences,  in  the  manner  of  the 
late  Horace  Traubel,  make  Waldo  Frank's 
novel,  "The  Dark  Mother"  (Boni  and 
Liveright),  rather  jerky  and  monotonous. 
This  is  the  way  it  goes:  "Suppose  he 
had  wanted  some  night  to  stay  out  till 
morning?  This  had  never  been.  It 
might.  He  was  approaching  twenty  one! 
What  would  his  aunt  say?  What  would 
Muriel  and  Lois  think?  Manhood  needs 
room."  This  sounds  like  Bret  Harte's 
parody  of  Dumas  or  Victor  Hugo.  Mr. 
Frank's  is  one  of  those  long  novels  of 
the  type  which  Theodore  Dreiser  has 
popularized,  with  a  minute  description 
of  the  adventures  of  one  or  two  young 
men,  coming  to  New  York  from  the 
West,  giving  especial  emphasis  to  their 
amatory  experiences,  and  reflecting  sar- 
castically upon  the  evils  of  capitalism. 
In  this  book  it  is  the  Spanish  War,  of 


course  brought  about  by  "selfish  busi- 
ness interests,"  which  enters  incidentally 
into  the  story.  The  author,  like  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  is  haunted  by  erotic  images 
and  phrases,  and  repeats  certain  words 
and  tricks  of  description  with  little 
mercy  for  his  reader.  Sex  is  a  great 
subject  for  fiction;  murder  is  a  great 
subject  for  fiction;  war  is  .a  great  sub- 
ject for  fiction.  We  all  agree  that  books 
about  murder  and  books  about  war  may 
become  tiresome;  how  is  it  that  so  many 
young  writers  do  not  understand  that 
just  at  present  books  about  sex  have  be- 
come a  little  tiresome? 

As  soon  as  the  preceding  sentence  was 
written,  my  remark  was  in  a  sense  con- 
futed, and  I  was  shown  what  a  mistake 
it  is  ever  to  denounce  any  class  of  books, 
or  to  attempt  to  draw  the  line  about  the 
subjects.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  indi- 
vidual book,  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  there  are 
many  other  readers  besides  myself  who 
are  fed  up  with  stories  about  passionate 
love  affairs  in  which  the  lovers  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  church's  blessing,  and 
even  with  a  magistrate's  sanction.  There 
is  probably  no  other  type  of  story  with 
which  we  are  so  actually  gorged,  in 
magazines,  in  novels,  or  on  the  stage,  as 
those  concerning  "artists,"  actresses,  and 
singers,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  And  then — along  comes 
Miss  Willa  Cather,  and  in  the  first  story 
in  her  new  book,  "Youth  and  the  Bright 
Medusa"  (Knopf),  writes  a  tale  about  all 
these  hackneyed  subjects,  and  does  it 
with  such  firmness,  delicacy,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  and  warmth  of 
passion  that  you  resolve  never  to  indulge 
again  in  generalizations. 

Two  books  well  devised  to  make  a  New 
Englander  homesick  are  Albert  G.  Robin- 
son's "Old  New  England  Houses"  (Scrib- 
ner) and  Dennis  and  Marion  Chapman's 
"Cape  Coddities"  (Houghton).  Either 
will  make  an  excellent  gift.  Mr.  Robin- 
son's book  is  chiefly  half-tone  pictures 
of  the  best  types  of  the  older  American 
architecture — the  fine  farm-houses  and 
city  residences  of  Colonial  days.  "Cape 
Coddities"  is  a  gem  of  a  book,  for  its 
text,  illustrations,  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

F.  Frankfort  Moore,  who  wrote  "The 
Jessamy  Bride,"  is  the  author  of  "A 
Garden  of  Peace"  (Doran),  a  title,  he 
says,  designed  to  catch  the  pennies  of 
the  public.  It  is  about  a  garden,  and 
there  are  pictures  of  a  lovely  garden,  in- 
deed, but  the  book  is  about  all  manner 
of  things — flowers  and  books  and  poems 
and  politics.  A  sort  of  "Autocrat,"  com- 
bined with  Mr.  Lucas's  essays,  and  orig- 
inal chat  of  all  kinds.  A  pleasant  book — 
also  a  good  one  for  a  gift,  though  a  little 
large  to  carry  about. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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A  Democratic  Monar- 
chy 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  watching  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  what  English- 
men quite  rightly  call  democracy.  Not 
that  they  swank  or  shriek  about  the 
people's  rights  in  England — for  ages  past 
they  have  enjoyed,  because  they  have 
exercised,  them.  The  right  of  public 
meeting  and  free  speech,  though  checked 
in  war  time,  seems  what  it  used  to  be 
here.  One  can  do  anything  in  reason 
still  in  England,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, so  long  as  one  does  not  transgress 
the  law. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  when,  in  a  quiet 
street  some  days  ago,  I  saw  a  mounte- 
bank— or  tumbler — cheerfully  doing  all 
his  tricks,  his  feats  of  strength  and  skill, 
untroubled  by  the  police  and  to  the  joy 
of  a  small  crowd,  just  as  his  forerunners 
had  done  when  I  was  younger,  or  as  the 
"Jongleur"  does  in  Massenet's  charming 
opera.  The  Punch  and  Judy  showman 
owns  his  corner  of  a  street  or  square 
here  while  he  exhibits  his  eternally  pleas- 
ing puppets.  Apparently  he  needs  no 
special  permit  to  set  up  his  tiny  stage. 
At  the  base  of  Nelson's  Column,  on  an- 
other day,  a  number  of  nuns,  or  Anglican 
sisters  of  some  sort,  with  waving  ban- 
ners, made  an  appeal,  to  rather  inatten- 
tive by-passers,  for  the  admission  of  the 
fair  sex  to  the  priesthood.  No  one 
mocked  at  them.  No  one  molested  them. 
They  seemed,  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
in  possession  of  Landseer's  lions  and  the 
steps  between.  When  they  had  done, 
they  folded  up  their  flags,  and  flitted, 
like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert. 

I  wonder  how  our  "finest"  would  be- 
have if  such  exhibitions  of  eccentric  in- 
dividualism were  attempted  in,  say, 
Union  Square.  Or  if  one  of  the  countless 
groups  of  cranks  who  here  preach  any- 
thing in  the  open,  from  birth  control  to 
anarchy,  dared  to  obstruct  the  Mall  in 
Central  Park  without  being  licensed  by 
Mayor  Hylan.  But  here  such  things 
seem  natural,  wholly  normal.  They  ex- 
cite no  comment  and  they  cause  no  riots. 
For  generations  London  has  been  used 
to  do  and  say  and  write  and  print  what 
it  thinks  fit.  To  stop  disorder,  why,  it 
has  its  kindly  "bobbies."  To  curb  ex- 
cesses, why,  it  has  the  law. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  the  "bob- 
bies" are  not  only  men  now.  There  are 
female  "bobbies,"  too,  survivals  of  the 
war.  They  do  their  jobs,  most  unob- 
trusively and  sensibly,  and  add  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  London  thorough- 
fares. 

Public  opinion.  Two  examples  of  what 
it  means  and  can  accomplish,  if  it  is 
voiced  resolutely,  have  occurred  here  in 
the  past   few   days.     The   object   of  an 


impressive  demonstration  was  in  one  case 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  who  had — as  all  sup- 
posed, no  doubt  correctly — given  his  ap- 
proval, more  or  less  officially  and  defi- 
nitely, to  a  wildcat  scheme  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  national  War  Memorial  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  The  objection  was  not  one 
of  principle;  for,  though  they  are  not 
anxious  to  be  reminded  more  than  is 
necessary  of  the  late  upheaval,  Londoners 
are  willing  to  perpetuate  in  some  fit  way 
the  fact  of  victory.  What  caused  the 
hubbub  which  for  days  convulsed  the 
press,  and  set  the  people  raging,  was  the 
particular  form  selected  for  a  projected 
monument.  A  well-known  architect, 
named  Baines,  had  made  the  design  for 
a  huge,  grim  Egyptian  pylon,  of  stone  or 
marble,  flanked  by  two  temples.  The 
pylon  was  to  have  had  a  height  of  170 
feet.  This  structure,  which,  on  the  face 
of  it,  was  pagan  and  un-national,  was  to 
be  put  up  at  the  corner  of  the  park,  the 
favorite  entrance  of  innumerable  fashion- 
ables. As  a  memorial  of  a  war  waged  by 
the  English  it  was  of  course  a  gross 
absurdity,  though,  in  Thebes  or  Mem- 
phis, it  might  once  have  been  appro- 
priate. The  pylon  planned,  though  very 
big  and  massive,  was  not  beautiful;  and 
what  it  had  to  do  with  Ypres,  Amiens, 
or  Mons  none  could  explain.  For  a  day 
or  two  the  idea  was  treated  languidly. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  someone  voiced  a  pro- 
test. A  storm  arose.  Newspaper  after 
newspaper,  artist  after  artist,  private 
citizen  after  private  citizen,  hurled  in- 
vective at  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  And,  very 
promptly,  the  whole  scheme  was  dropped 
and  buried.  Sir  Alfred  was  among  the 
very  first  to  condemn  what  he  had  seem- 
ingly for  a  time  approved.  And  London 
has  been  saved  from  one  monstrosity. 
The  horrid  monument  to  Albert  still 
distresses  it.  But  there  were  reasons 
long  ago  for  not  opposing  that  offence 
against  good  taste — reasons  of  sentiment 
and  loyalty,  which  weighed  far  more,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Victorian  age,  than 
art  or  sense. 

The  second  case  I  have  in  mind  is  more 
important.  It  is  bound  up  with  some- 
thing vastly  more  essential  than  mere 
pylons;  the  health  and  pleasure  and 
pockets  of  all  Britons.  The  cost  of  work- 
ing the  railroads  in  this  country,  as  you 
know,  has  grown  excessive.  And  how 
to  balance  the  receipts  and  the  expenses 
is  a  problem.  Already  fares  have  been 
raised  50  per  cent  above  pre-war  rates. 
The  wages  of  the  trainmen  have  been  in- 
creased, as  some  think,  outrageously. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  falling  off  till  now 
in  travel.  The  nation  had  submitted,  al- 
though angrily.  But  now  the  Government, 
after  long  consultations  with  an  expert 
committee  of  advisers,  has  made  it 
known,  through  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, Sir  Eric  Geddes,  that — as  in  theory 
and  in  practice  there  must  be  no  rail- 


road deficit — it  will  put  up  fares  another 
50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  normal 
rates  will  have  to  be  doubled.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  sullen 
apathy  at  first,  but  was  not  resisted.  Em- 
boldened by  the  apparent  resignation  of 
the  country,  the  Government  then  sprang 
another  mine.  It  was  announced  that  the 
increase  of  fares  would  take  effect  almost 
immediately — or,  at  latest,  on  the  5th  of 
August. 

That  proved  too  much.  For,  here  as 
elsewhere,  August  is  the  month  when 
people  take  their  pleasure.  An  uproar, 
at  the  outset  quite  unorganized,  was 
heard  on  every  side.  Then,  as  the  full 
significance  of  having  to  pay  double  fares 
grew  plain,  and  countless  clerks  and  other 
victims  of  high  taxes  realized  that  they 
might  have  to  deprive  themselves  and 
their  fagged  families  of  their  much 
needed  annual  holiday,  the  press  was 
flooded  with  indignant  messages.  Sir 
Eric  and  the  other  Cabinet  Ministers, 
however,  would  not  change  their  decision. 
The  higher  fares  ws  e  logical  and  in- 
evitable. Or  so  they  said.  And  so  they 
may  have  thought. 

On  that  the  people  went  to  work  to 
convince  their  rulers  of  the  contrary. 
They  did  not  stop  at  general  grumbling, 
as  Americans — who  are  much  more 
easy— would  have  done.  They  did  not 
only  write  long  letters  to  the  Times  and 
the  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Express.  The 
newspapers,  from  Aberdeen  to  Penzance, 
printed  repeated  diatribes  against  the 
proposed  new  fares.  But  they  also 
warned  the  Government  that  its  intended 
action  if  persisted  in  would  cost  it  mil- 
lions of  votes — perhaps  cause  its  down- 
fall. Then  the  M.  P.'s,  perceiving  how 
the  wind  blew,  soon  chimed  in.  Many 
of  them,  on  behalf  of  the  constituents, 
added  protests.  And,  lastly,  public  meet- 
ings were  arranged  in  the  cities,  in  the 
small  towns,  in  the  villages,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  seaside  and  country  places 
patronized  by  tourists,  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  to  defer  the  increase  in 
the  fare  until  after  the  holidays. 

The  speed  with  which  the  agitation 
spread  was  marvelous.  To  Americans  in 
England  it  seemed  unbelievable.  Again 
one  understood  what  public  opinion  may 
achieve  in  a  free  country,  if  it  will  only 
take  some  pains  to  express  itself.  Three 
days  or  so  of  this  spontaneous  movement 
and  the  Government  began  to  hedge  and 
trim.  It  denied  that  it  had  ever  fixed 
a  date  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
law.  It  conferred  and  re-conferred  with 
that  committee.  It  hummed  and  hawed, 
and  tried  to  find  alternative  ways  of 
raising  funds.  But  the  public  agitation 
still  went  on.  The  Middle  Classes  Union 
(which  had  been  sleeping  for  some 
months)  saw  a  good  chance  of  making 
itself  felt.  Its  London  centre  and  its 
many  local  branches  swelled  the  fight. 
The  most  notable  demonstration  so  far 
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organized  takes  place  to-day  at  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  where,  for  six  hours, 
successive  meetings  will  hear  speakers 
representing  all  sorts  of  opinion  in  the 
community. 

What  the  immediate  outcome  of  the 
whole  affair  will  be  has  to  be  seen.  But 
if  Sir  Eric  and  his  advisers  stick  to  their 
determination  to  cheat  thousands  upon 
thousands  out  of  the  holidays  which 
mean  rest  and  health  to  them,  they  may 
regret  it  at  the  next  election.  English- 
men will  endure  much  for  a  good  cause. 
They  have  been  patient — or  they  have 
acquiesced  at  all  events — in  many  mat- 
ters which  have  taxed  them  very  griev- 
ously. But  they  will  not  put  up  with 
being  done  out  of  their  annual  trips  to 
Margate,  Hastings,  Yarmouth,  and  South- 
end. Nor  will  they  ever,  I  believe,  let 
any  Government,  however  powerful,  cut 
off  their  beer  and  wine. 

But,  to  American  onlookers,  the  chief 
lesson  of  such  fights  lies  in  the  resistance 
of  this  nation  to  oppression.  What  can 
be  done  here  to  give  shape  to  popular 
feeling,  right  or  wrong,  should  be  as 
possible  in  all  free  countries,  and  more 
especially,  perhaps,  in  ours,  which  boasts 
of  being  the  most  free  in  the  whole 
world.  By  agitation,  intelligently  or- 
ganized, without  violence  but  with  reso- 
lute will,  almost  anything  could  surely 
be  accomplished,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  we  have  a  system  which 
— up  to  the  present — has  made  Cabinet 
Ministers  responsible,  not  to  the  people  or 
to  its  representatives  in  Congress,  but 
to  the  President.  Whether  public  opin- 
ion could  be  more  readily  and  effectively 
expressed  through  the  public  press,  or, 
as  some  believe,  through  organizations 
like  Public  Leagues,  guilds,  and  unions, 
is  a  question  still  to  be  settled  in  Amer- 
ica. The  cooperation  of  them  all  to  in- 
sist on  public  rights  and  denounce  public 
wrongs  gives  the  best  hope  of  obtaining 
the  desired  results. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  yet  be 
too  late  to  tell  once  more — the  tale  is 
stale,  indeed,  but  some  may  not  have 
heard  it — what  happened  years  ago  when 
an  English  Government  forbade  the  Lon- 
doners one  day  to  hold  a  meeting,  called 
to  advocate  reforms,  in  the  usual  place, 
Hyde  Park.  To  compel  obedience,  1,500 
special  constables  were  enrolled.  But,  on 
the  appointed  day,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
orderly  citizens  marched  quietly  and 
steadily  to  the  park,  swept  aside  the 
constables,  pushed  down  the  stout  park 
railings,  and  held  the  meeting.  No  one 
was  killed.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
read,  was  badly  injured.  The  principle 
of  free  speech  and  free  meeting  was  up- 
held. That  was  and  is  the  English  way 
of  doing  things.  It  is  suggestive  and, 
within  due  bounds,  it  seems  worth  copy- 
ing. 

Charles  Heney  Meltzer 

London 


Book  Reviews 

Scrapping  the  State 

Social  Theory.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company. 

The  Unfinished  Program  of  Democracy.  By 
Richard  Roberts.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

GUILD  Socialism,  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  Syndicalism  systematized 
and  purged  of  its  revolutionary  phrase- 
ology, has  heretofore  lacked  the  basis  of 
a  comprehensive  social  philosophy.  G.  D. 
H.  Cole,  its  chief  propagandist,  has  now 
supplied  this  want.  "Social  Theory"  is 
a  book  worth  while.  It  is  reasoned  and 
temperate;  despite  a  too  frequent  re- 
liance upon  abstract  terms  where  con- 
crete example  is  most  needed,  it  is  clearly 
expressed ;  and  it  presents  a  coherent  set 
of  principles.  One  may  disagree  with  all 
of  it  and  yet  acknowledge  that  the  author 
has  ably  stated  his  argument.  Where  he 
fails,  as  in  his  speculations  on  the  scope 
and  functions  of  the  future  state,  he 
finds  a  numerous  company  who  have  pre- 
ceded him.  With  all  the  rest  of  the 
pluralists  he  ends  up  in  an  inextricable 
bog. 

The  object  of  social  organization,  he 
assumes,  is  not  merely  material  efficiency, 
but  also,  essentially,  the  fullest  solf-ex- 
pression  of  all  the  members.  Self-ex- 
pression involves  self-government,  and 
real  self-government  means  the  "full 
participation"  of  human  beings  "in  the 
common  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community."  The  democratization  of  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  this  full  participa- 
tion. So  is  representation  by  function. 
Society  is  composed  of  numberless  asso- 
ciations ;  function  is  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple of  social  organization,  and  it  is  this 
functional  principle  which  must  find  ex- 
pression in  the  right  ordering  of  organ- 
ized society.  No  man  can  represent  an- 
other man;  a  delegate  may  represent  a 
material  or  a  religious  interest,  an  idea 
or  a  passing  opinion  of  another  man,  but 
not  the  individual  as  a  whole.  "The 
theory  of  representative  government 
which  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  in- 
dividuals can  be  represented  as  wholes 
is  a  false  theory,  and  destruction  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  well-being." 

Now  a  theory  of  representation  by 
functions  instead  of  by  individuals  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  right  of  plural 
voting,  especially  in  the  unitary  state, 
the  only  kind  of  state  we  know  anything 
about.  Indeed,  to  most  radicals,  Social- 
ists, and  democrats,  the  proposal  of  the 
plural  vote  would  be  unspeakably  reac- 
tionary. But  to  the  author,  whose 
supreme  seat  of  authority  is  a  multiple 
abstraction,  the  plural  vote  is  declared 
essential.  "That  no  person  should  count 
for  more  than  one,"  he  says,  "is  the  cant 
of    false    democracy.    A    person    should 


count  for  one  vote  in  relation  to  each 
of  his  interests." 

As  the  present  state  is  held  to  be  based 
upon  wholly  false  principles,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  scrapped.  Rather,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  the  state  is  to  be 
subdued  and  transformed.  It  is  to  be 
but  one  of  many  associations,  all  coordi- 
nating through  a  sort  of  joint  executive 
council  and  using,  when  necessary, 
coercive  power.  One's  imagination  fal- 
ters a  bit  in  trying  to  visualize  this  suc- 
cessor to  the  sovereign  authority;  and 
small  help  is  to  be  had  from  the  author's 
exposition.  That  the  last  word  regard- 
ing the  general  welfare  must  somewhere 
be  said  by  somebody,  is  admitted  by 
the  author;  and  though  he  nourishes 
the  hope  that  mankind  will  some  day, 
especially  after  the  abolition  of  economic 
classes,  be  able  to  do  without  force,  he 
recognizes  that  for  the  present  the  power 
to  compel  acquiescence  in  a  decision 
must  lie  somewhere.  To  label  this  ulti- 
mate seat  of  authority  a  "joint  body 
compounded  from  the  essential  functional 
associations,"  instead  of  a  parliament  or 
a  cabinet,  does  not  seem  to  get  us  any- 
where, but  that  is  the  best  the  author 
can  do.  We  may  assume  that  any  de- 
cision it  reached  would  be  a  unitary 
rather  than  a  pluralistic  decision,  and 
that  such  a  decision  would  be  binding 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  society  this 
body  represented.  And  thus,  so  far  as 
the  uninitiated  can  see,  we  should  be  just 
about  where  we  were  before.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  author,  in  predicting 
the  disuse  of  force  throughout  the  aboli- 
tion of  economic  classes,  could  not  have 
spared  a  few  lines  to  expatiate  on  the 
outcome  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  most 
tyrannical  political  state  in  existence. 
But  then  if  every  maker  of  Utopias  had 
to  adjust  his  speculations  on  the  future 
to  the  plain  lessons  of  present-day  ex- 
perience, there  would  be  a  considerable 
diminution  of  output. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  also  a  pluralist.  His 
book  is  an  expression  of  his  "profound 
faith  in  the  validity  of  the  democratic 
principle,"  and  he  attempts  to  trace  the 
path  along  which  the  logic  of  this  prin- 
ciple appears  to  lead.  Democracy  is  for 
him  not  merely  the  universal  franchise 
and  collectivized  industry,  but  also  fra- 
ternity; and  fraternity  not  merely  as  a 
polity  or  creed,  but  as  a  living  fellow- 
ship. He  is  skeptical  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  or  political  change  unless  the 
new  order  is  informed  and  quickened  by 
this  spiritual  sense  of  universal  brother- 
hood. Democracy  must  become  "a  cru- 
sade and  a  holy  war." 

He  writes  with  force  and  charm;  and 
he  gives  evidence  of  wide  reading  and 
of  serious  reflection.  But  when  he  comes 
to  chapter  VII.,  "The  Organization  of 
Government,"  his  hand  fails  him.  Would 
that  some  advocate  of  the  many-headed 
state  could   come   forward   and  tell   us 
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what  he  is  really  trying  to  mean!  Here 
again  is  the  reactionary  device  of  the 
plural  vote  (by  functions,  of  course) — a 
thing  perhaps  understandable  in  prin- 
ciple, but  exceedingly  obscure  in  the  con- 
crete. Here  also,  are  the  great  func- 
tional associations  with  apparently  equal 
powers  in  government,  and  yet  there  is 
"review  and  veto  of  a  final  body  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth." 
One  can  not  but  wonder  just  what  this 
"final  body"  would  represent.  To  ordi- 
nary folk  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
supreme  expression  of  something  very 
like  a  state. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

John  Masefield,  Arthur 
Symons,  and  Others 

Enslaved  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Mase- 
field. New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Lksbia  and  Other  Poems.  By  Arthur  Sy- 
mons. New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 

Selected  Poems.  By  Lady  Margaret  Sack- 
ville.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany. 

War  Poems  and  Other  Verses.  By  R.  E. 
Vernede.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

ENSLAVED,"  the  titular  poem  in  Mr. 
Masefield's  latest  volume,  is  a  dra- 
matic adventure  tale,  a  tale  of  capture 
by  pirates,  confinement  in  Turkish 
prisons,  escape,  recapture,  and  final  lib- 
eration by  a  Saracen  caliph  in  a  spasm 
of  unheard-of  magnanimity.  But  "En- 
slaved" is  likewise  a  dreamy,  semi-lyrical, 
murmurous,  and  caressing  tale.  It  is 
Masefieldian  in  its  power  to  be  both  these 
things  at  once.  As  a  novel  of  adventure 
it  quite  fails;  its  strength  lies  in  mo- 
ments, in  punctures  of  sensation,  in 
touches  small  and  keen  as  rowels.  In  the 
"Hounds  of  Hell,"  a  thin  tale  is  reck- 
lessly dilated.  It  is  a  ballad  exhaling 
into  metaphysic — the  strangest  of  all 
fates  for  a  ballad;  but  it  bears  the  un- 
questioned and  unrivaled  Masefield  mark 
in  its  Stygian  atmosphere  and  the  quiver 
of  its  tense  particulars.  "Capon  Head," 
a  swifter  treatment  of  an  ampler  theme, 
is  much  better  as  a  whole.  There  are 
four  strong  sonnets  in  which  the  ruin 
of  cities  incites  the  beholder  to  embrace 
the  present  good,  "the  depth  and  sunken 
gold  of  being  alive."  In  "Animula," 
again,  we  have  the  strange  Masefieldian 
contrast  of  melodrama  filtered  through 
reverie,  conflagration  in  its  reflection  on 
the  sky.  In  "The  Lemmings"  despair  is 
handled  almost  fondly;  in  "The  Passing 
Strange,"  in  "Forget,"  in  "On  Growing 
Old,"  heartbreak  is  averted  by  a  margin 
the  scantness  of  which  itself  nearly 
breaks  the  heart. 

When  one  reads  Mr.  Masefield's  "En- 
slaved," that  tale  of  piracy  and  escape, 
one  can   not   repress   the   old   question: 


"Que    diable    alloit-il    faire    dans    cette 
galere?"     (It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
"Enslaved"  Mr.  Masefield  is  literally  in 
a  galley,   and  the   hackneyed  quotation 
takes  on  a  double  aptness  which  is  any- 
thing but  hackneyed.)    What  is  he  doing 
there?     He  is  searching,  hungerer  and 
wanderer  that  he  is — searching  for  his 
undiscovered  theme.    There  is  an  intent- 
ness,  an  intimacy,  in  the  look  which  Mr. 
Masefield  fixes   upon   each  new  subject 
that  reminds  one  of  the  look  with  which 
the  seeker  greets  the  recovered  or  dis- 
covered object  of  his  quest.     In  reality 
it  is  quite  another  intentness;  it  is  the 
look  a  man  fixes  on  a  face  in  which  he 
discerns  some  futile  and  fugitive  resem- 
blance to  the  thing  he  restlessly  pursues. 
One  divines  in  Mr.  Masefield  a  weight 
and  stress  of  feeling  which  throughout 
his  life  has  sought  eagerly  and  vainly 
for  the  appropriate  and  satisfying  ob- 
ject.    He  is  like  a  man  capable  of  love 
and   seeking  love  through  amour  after 
amour.    In  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  he 
knocked   at   the   gate   of   religion;    Saul 
Kane  was  admitted,  but  John  Masefield 
was  shut  out.    He  tried  adventure  in  his 
novels;  in  "Nan"  and  "The  Widow"  and 
"The  Daffodil  Fields,"  he  experimented 
in  the  violence  of  sensation:  his  hunger 
was   unappeased.     He  wreaked  himself 
upon  bodily,  athletic  action  in  "Reynard 
the  Fox."     The  result  filled   a   gap   in 
literature,   without   filling   the    void    in 
Masefield.    He  tells  us  in  this  volume,  as 
he  has  told  us  before,  that  his  mistress  is 
beauty,  and  this  beauty  that  he  worships 
is  apparently  not  the  Valkyrie,  the  Brun- 
hild or  Britomart,  one  might  have  pre- 
supposed, but  a  shy,  airy,  and  vanishing 
spirit,  an  Undine,  a  Sabrina,  a  Maiden 
of  the  Mist.     But  even  in  this  delicate 
image  he  does  not  rest.     He  rests  no- 
where.   He  spends  or  squanders  perhaps 
the  highest  emotional  capacity  in  Eng- 
land to-day  upon  objects  never  quite  ade- 
quate or  never  quite  congenial.    He  lends 
himself — I  use  the  verb  in  all  its  proper 
force — to  many  things,  for  want  of  power 
to  give  himself  to  any.    Hence  the  want 
of  centrality  and  totality  in  his  work. 
Hence  the  fact  that  he  appears  to  be  so 
many  things  which  he  either  is  not  or  is 
only  in  an  accidental  or  superficial  way. 
He  is  not  profane;  he  is  not  whorish; 
he  is  not  adventurous;  he  is  not  bloody; 
he  is  barely  virile ;  he  is  only  incidentally 
realistic  or  objective. 
I  quote  one  sonnet: 

Now  they  are  gone  with  all   their  songs   and 
sins, 
Women    and    men,    to    dust ;    their    copper 
penny, 
Of  living,  spent  among  these  dusky  inns; 
The    glittering  ,One    made    level    with    the 
many. 

Their    speech    is    gone,    none    speaks    it,    none 
can  read 
The    pictured    writing   of    their    conqueror's 
inarch ; 
The  dropping  plaster  of  a  fading  screed 
Ceils  with  its  mildews  the  decaying  arch. 


The    fields    are    sand,    the    streets    are    fallen 
stones, 
Nothing    is    bought    or    sold    there,    nothing 
spoken, 
The   sand   hides   all,   the   wind   that   blows   it 
moans, 
Blowing    more    sand     until    the    plinth     is 
broken, 

Day  in,  day  out.  no  other  utterance  falls; 
Only  the  sand,  pit-pitting  on  the  walls. 

The  "Lesbia  and  Other  Poems"  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  resolves  itself  finally  into 
the  exposition  of  a  mood.  The  poetry  is 
more  than  sad;  it  is  gloomy;  it  is 
sunken ;  it  is  submerged.  It  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  sea-bottom  in  which  treasure 
glistens  here  and  there  amid  fragments 
of  wreck  and  ribs  of  walruses,  all  spec- 
trally glimpsed  in  the  dusk  of  the  under- 
world. Mr.  Symons  has  a  thoughtful  and 
ingenious  mind,  and  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  furnishing  an  intellectual  accompani- 
ment to  his  emotions.  He  can  tell  you 
why  he  suffers,  but  the  "Why"  is  vapor- 
ous and  fugitive;  the  mood  effaces  or 
absorbs  its  own  occasions.  The  same 
solvent  property  is  discoverable  in  the 
treatment  of  landscape.  The  grasp  of 
detail  in  this  vignette  of  Barcelona  is 
consummate : 

A  mule  mounts  slowly  up  the  hill, 
A  red-capped  peasant,  half -asleep, 
Nods  on  his  back;  the  small  black  sheep 
In  slow  procession  creep. 

Clear  as  it  is,  however,  the  whole  land- 
scape seems  afloat — afloat  on  Mr.  Sy- 
mons' mood.  The  truth  is  that  in  our  age 
even  the  dreamers — the  ecstatics — chisel ; 
they  chisel  without  ceasing  to  dream. 

The  diction  has  the  same  immersed 
effect.  Much  of  Mr.  Symons'  vocabulary 
is  extremely  simple,  consisting  indeed  of 
the  old,  faithful,  cordial  monosyllables 
which  have  served  poetry  so  well  in  the 
past,  and  will  still  serve  any  one  whom 
they  think  it  fitting  to  obey.  But  in  Mr. 
Symons  these  words  are  simple  with  a 
difference;  they  have,  as  it  were,  died, 
and  been  reborn  in  an  airier,  slighter, 
and  less  genial  being. 

There  is  much  gold  hair  that  the  flames  of  hell 
Shall  take  fast  hold  on. 

It  is  a  dim  flame  shining  on  pale  gold. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Symons  that 
his  recourse  to  hell  as  to  other  horrific 
objects  should  be  rather  usual,  and  that 
the  hell  which  he  frequents  should  be 
Hebraic  rather  than  Calvinistic,  Vir- 
gilian  rather  than  Dantesque. 

The  metre  has  a  singlar  plasticity. 
Everything  in  Mr.  Symons  glides;  his 
very  intensities  and  insurgencies  glide. 
The  verse  is  carpeted,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  steps  of  the  voice  in  traversing  the 
lines  are  barely  audible.  The  low  lapse 
and  murmur  vaguely  resemble  Lamar- 
tine,  though  a  Lamartine  unquestionably 
into  whom  symbolists  and  decadents 
have  dropped  their  fires  and  sifted  their 
ashes.  The  disillusion  is  bitter;  the  de- 
lights which  it  recalls  and  expiates  are 
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equivocal;  yet  the  book  contains  little  to 
alarm  a  censor.  If  the  senses  appear,  it 
is  the  senses  in  mourning,  the  senses  at 
fast  and  vigil.  That  Mr.  Symons  is  a 
poet  in  a  sad,  narrow,  changeless  way  is 
beyond  question.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  testimony  of  phrases  like 

1  see  the  darkness  moving  like  a  cloud 
With  rims  of  gusty  light, 

or 

Something  of  you  will  wander  back  to  me 
Along  the  undiscoverable  ways. 

The  final  trouble  with  Mr.  Symons  is 
that  the  mood  has  hardly  crystallized  into 
expression  before  expression  has  been 
redissolved  by  mood,  and  that  the  mood  it- 
self is  one  which  only  supremacy  in  ex- 
pression could  lift  from  the  marsh  of  the 
desolate  and  lachrymose. 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville  is  the  posses- 
sor of  charm.  Original  or  powerful  she 
may  not  be,  but  charm  in  itself  is  for- 
tune. She  writes  lyrics  and  short  plays: 
her  subjects  are  largely  Greek,  and,  so 
far  as  effects  of  brightness  and  direct- 
ness, of  clear  air  and  frank  sunshine,  are 
concerned,  the  atmosphere  is  Greek.  But 
it  is  not  Greek  in  solidity  or  definition. 
Imagine  a  Greek  statue  crumbled  to 
powder  and  a  wind  from  Heliconian 
glades  or  Euboean  thickets  blowing  the 
dustfiakes  into  delicate  and  shifting 
whorls  and  ripples,  and  you  will  vaguely 
understand  the  modifications  which  the 
Greek  manner  undergoes  at  the  hands  of 
this  receptive  Englishwoman.  Part  of 
this  may  be  traceable  to  Gilbert  Murray. 
The  translations  of  that  scholar,  amid 
much  that  was  truly  Hellenic,  disclosed 
a  slender,  lithe,  and  shimmering  pic- 
turesqueness,  a  bright,  shy  gentleness,  a 
deprecating,  almost  a  beseeching,  ele- 
gance, hardly  matchable  in  the  serrate 
and  succinct  Greek.  Lady  Margaret 
Sackville  embodies  like  qualities  in  a 
form  more  vivaciously  and  coyly  femi- 
nine. Her  landscapes  are  all  flutter  and 
gleam,  and  she  is  mistress  of  the  sally- 
ing and  fleeing  phrase,  the  phrase  which 
seems  to  avoid  and  seek  the  thought  at 
the  same  moment. 

Quotation,  though  libelous,  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Or  ever  the  white  dawn  kissed  the  sea,  I  heard 
In  the  orchard,  under  an  apple-tree, 

Oh !  it  was  not  voice  of  man  or  song  of  bird, 
But  my  very  dream  which  sang  to  me. 

Or  take  the  following: 

Is  this  the  way  thou  hast  chosen  of  all  ways? 
Secure  and  even  measure,  thy  life's  span 
To  thee  what  Summer  is  to  a  blind  man 
To  whom  the  year  is  but  a  grey  tale,  told 
In  unrecorded  moments  of  waste  gold. 

"A  Poet  at  the  Court  of  Pan"  is  irre- 
sistible in  the  tenderness  of  its  mockery, 
and  "Orpheus  Among  the  Shades"  is  so 
penetrating  that  I  am  tempted  to  take 
back  my  denial  of  power  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet. But  I  will  reserve  for  some 
later  and  more  decisive  volume  the  pleas- 
ure of  that  recantation. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Veinede's  "War  Poems  and 
Other  Verses"  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction in  which  the  man  and  his  death 
in  battle  are  sympathetically  sketched  by 
Edmund  Gosse.  Neither  the  poems  nor 
the  life  might  separately  have  stirred  us ; 
together,  they  create  a  personality. 
There  are  words  that  add  a  lyric  grace 
to  acts;  there  are  acts  that  impart  their 
own  magnitude  to  words.  The  trouble 
with  most  poetry  is  our  doubt  of  its  sin- 
cerity; the  value  of  the  great  accent  in 
poetry  lies  in  its  removal  of  that  doubt. 
If  the  doubt  is  removable  by  other  means, 
verse  may  stir  us  in  the  absence  of  the 
grand  style.  In  Lieutenant  Vernede's 
unhesitating  and  uncompromising  verse 
the  man  sustains  the  poet,  but  the  poet 
merits  that  support. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

New  Flavors 

The  Voyage  Out.  By  Virginia  Woolf.  New 
York :    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Cape  Currey.  By  Rene  Juta.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

THESE  novels  are  both  really  novel  in 
substance  and  manner,  and  show 
traces  or  more  than  traces  of  invention 
in  the  graver  sense.  Still,  I  for  one  am 
in  doubt  at  first  glance  as  to  whether 
they  are  worth  a  second  glance — whether 
they  are  primarily  queer,  or  original  in 
some  genuine  if  minor  fashion.  "The 
Voyage  Out"  is  hardly  more  than  a  pro- 
longed episode,  so  far  as  its  physical 
action  is  concerned;  but  in  this  episode 
is  embedded  the  story  of  two  young  lives 
at  the  magic  hour  of  their  mutual  revela- 
tion. They  are  less  an  extraordinary 
pair  than  a  pair  extraordinarily  revealed. 
They  exist  not  more  for  themselves  than 
for  us  who  are  in  their  secret.  We 
neither  like  nor  dislike  them  very  ac- 
tively, but  they  are  very  much  our  con- 
cern as  long  as  the  author  chooses  to 
make  them  so.  So,  for  that  matter,  are 
the  larger  group  of  whom  these  two  form 
a  vivid  focus  of  interest. 

An  English  scholar  Ambrose  and  his 
wife  are  offered  free  transportation  in 
one  of  her  brother's  ships,  and  free  oc- 
cupancy of  his  villa  for  the  winter  in 
"Santa  Marina."  They  leave  their  two 
children  at  School  in  England,  and 
set  forth  accompanied  by  Willoughby, 
Helen  Ambrose's  brother,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Rachel.  Helen  is  a  still  beautiful  and 
spirited  woman  of  forty,  devoted  to  her 
absent-minded  husband  but  responsive  to 
the  normal  pleasures  of  society.  Rachel 
is  twenty-four,  has  been  brought  up  by 
two  aunts  in  the  most  old-fashioned  tra- 
dition of  seclusion  and  ignorance.  Sex 
stirs  in  her,  but  she  knows  nothing  of 
sex.  On  the  voyage  to  Santa  Marina 
she  is  partly  awakened  by  the  casual  kiss 
of  a  married  philanderer.  At  Santa 
Marina  she  finds  love  itself  in  the  person 
of  a  very  decent  if  not  to  us  highly  thrill- 
ing young  Briton,  Hewet,  who  is  winter- 


ing at  the  nearby  hotel  with  his  chum 
Hirst.  Hewet,  who  is  of  Rachel's  age, 
has  been  sent  down  from  Cambridge  for 
general  fecklessness,  we  gather,  and  is 
unrepentantly  basking  in  the  warmth  of 
a  world  which  outside  of  academic  boun- 
daries he  finds  a  most  amiable  and 
friendly  spot.  Hirst  is  a  brilliant  and 
absurd  flaneur  with,  as  we  see  in  the  end, 
a  heart  as  childlike  as  his  friend's. 
Hirst  comes  to  cherish  a  hopeless  and 
innocent  devotion  for  married  Helen. 
Rachel's  death  of  an  exotic  fever  drops 
the  curtain  upon  Hewet's  brief  idyl,  and 
is  a  signal  for  the  breaking-up  of  that 
quaint  and  trivial  and  tiresome  social 
unit,  the  haphazard  "set"  to  whose  inti- 
macy we,  like  all  its  members,  have 
seemed  to  be  so  helplessly  committed. 
At  the  last  we  leave  it,  though  with  an 
ear  for  the  signal,  still  carrying  on.  The 
irony  and  tenderness  of  the  book  are 
summed  up  in  the  final  scene,  when 
Hirst,  returning  from  his  bereaved  chum 
to  the  hotel,  is  comforted  by  the  trivial 
round,  the  familiar  people,  the  tedious 
catchwords,  the  placid  and  soothing 
littleness  of  human  beings  so  busily  oc- 
cupied with  their  tiny  affairs.  The  hotel 
evening  draws  to  a  close.  The  reflected 
lightning  of  a  distant  storm  picturesque- 
ly offers.  An  energetic  matron  sum- 
mons the  company  to  admire: 

"Come  outside  and  see,  Wilfrid;  it's  won- 
derful." 

Some  half-stirred ;  some  rose ;  some  dropped 
their  balls  of  wool  and  began  to  stoop  to  look 
for  them. 

"To  bed— to  bed,"  said  Miss  Allan. 

"It  was  the  move  with  your  Queen  that  gave 
it  away,  Pepper,"  exclamed  Mr.  Elliot  trium- 
phantly, sweeping  the  pieces  together  and 
standing  up.     He  had  won  the  game. 

"What?  Pepper  beaten  at  last?  I  con- 
gratulate you  I"  said  Arthur  Venning,  who  was 
wheeling  old  Mrs.  Paley  to  bed. 

All  these  voices  sounded  gratefully  in  St. 
John's  ears  as  he  lay  half-asleep,  and  yet 
vividly  conscious  of  everything  around  him. 
Across  his  eyes  passed  a  procession  of  objects, 
black  and  distinct,  the  figures  of  people  pick- 
ing up  their  books,  their  cards,  their  balls  of 
wool,  their  work-baskets,  and  passing  him  one 
after  another  on  their  way  to  bed. 

Not  by  chance,  plainly,  is  the  conven- 
tional legend  omitted  at  the  end  of  this 
passage,  which  is  the  last  of  the  book. 

"Cape  Currey"  might  be  rated  as  mys- 
tery story  or  historical  romance:  a  tale 
of  the  Cape  Town  of  the  eighteen  twen- 
ties. The  writer  is  the  daughter  of  a 
South  African  official  and  steeped  in  the 
lore  of  her  theme,  which  in  plot  as  well 
as  coloring  and  atmosphere  is,  we  are 
assured,  based  on  fact.  The  style  of  the 
performance  is  a  little  overelaborate, 
somewhat  early  Hewlettian  in  manner, 
but  with  a  flavor  of  its  own.  Since  it  is 
a  mystery  tale,  let  us  not  betray  anything 
of  its  substance,  but  be  content  with 
recommending  its  quality  to  readers  who 
like  a  highly  seasoned  and  sedulously 
studied  kind  of  thing,  when  they  go  out 
for  romance. 

H.  W.  Boynton 
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The    Crozier-Lewis 
Controversy 

Ordnance  and  thk  World  War:  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  American  Pre- 
paredness. By  Major-General  Crozier, 
U.  S.  A.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

THIS  book  is  an  apology  for  the  United 
States  Ordnance  Department  and  for 
the  writer,  who  had  been  for  some  six- 
teen years  Chief  of  Ordnance  when,  in 
January,  1918,  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
he  was  "kicked  upstairs" ;  i.  e.,  relieved 
as  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  appointed  a 
member  of  the  War  Council. 

So  far  as  the  book  is  an  apology  for 
the  Ordnance  Department,  it  is  well  done 
and  is  successful.  So  far  as  it  is  an 
apology  for  the  writer  himself,  it  had 
better  have  been  left  undone.  It  doth 
protest  too  much ;  it  leaves  the  reader 
not  quite  convinced;  worse,  far  worse, 
it  leaves  him  bored. 

Of  the  292  pages  of  the  book,  some  126 
are  devoted  to  the  Crozier-Lewis  contro- 
versy. Of  this  controversy  the  essential 
elements  seem  to  be  as  follows :  Colonel 
Isaac  N.  Lewis,  while  an  officer  on  the 
active  list  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
developed  his  famous  automatic  rifle.  In 
1912  he  offered  this  invention  to  the 
United  States  Government,  on  condition 
that  certain  rigid  conditions  of  the  usual 
Ordnance  Department  test  should  be 
waived.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
Fortification  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed limitations.  In  the  autumn  of  1912 
Colonel  Lewis,  "discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed," applied  for  retirement  (which 
he  was  privileged  to  do  by  reason  of  his 
length  of  service),  and  went  to  Europe. 
The  gun  was  taken  up  by  the  British 
Government  and  became  a  standard  Brit- 
ish gun  for  aircraft  and  for  tanks,  be- 
ing likewise  extensively  employed  for 
ground  use.  It  was  also  largely  used 
by  the  other  Allies.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Colonel  Lewis  asserts  that  ten 
of  twelve  Zeppelins  brought  down  by 
the  British  prior  to  December,  1917, 
were  victims  of  Lewis  guns. 

The  Lewis  gun  was  actually  submitted 
to  the  complete  Ordnance  tests  in  1913 
and  again  in  1916,  in  competition  with 
other  types  of  automatic  guns;  and  on 
each  occasion  was  found  wanting,  due 
to  frequent  jams  and  much  breaking  of 
parts  during  long-continued  fire.  As  it 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  the  fault  was  not 
with  the  design,  but  with  the  material, 
and  workmanship  of  details  of  the 
mechanism. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  controversy. 
The  supporters  of  Colonel  Lewis  would 
contend  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
should  have  recognized  at  once  the  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  the  design,  and 
should  have  been  in  haste  to  acquire  for 
our  Government  exclusive  rights  thereto. 


That  rigid  adherence  to  routine  tests 
argues  lack  of  imagination  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  That  the  prestige  of 
Colonel  Lewis  as  an  inventor  (and  an 
officer  of  the  army,  to  boot)  should 
have  disposed  the  Ordnance  Department 
strongly  in  his  favor.  That  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Colonel  Lewis  was  very  coldly 
treated  by  that  Department,  and  that 
such  treatment  was  characteristic  of  the 
Department,  which  has  always  shown  it- 
self inhospitable  to  inventions  coming 
from  without,  especially  from  other 
branches  of  the  service.  That,  had  the 
Lewis  gun  been  adopted  in  1912,  our 
troops  could  have  been  early  supplied  at 
home  with  an  automatic  weapon  answer- 
able to  their  needs;  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  supply  of  Chauchat  weapons 
by  France,  etc.,  etc.  To  be  sure,  the 
Browning,  finally  adopted,  is  a  superior 
weapon  for  ground  use,  but  quantity  pro- 
duction of  it  did  not  commence  until 
June,  1918.  It  was  a  case  of  again  being 
saved  by  the  Allies,  when  imagination, 
foresight,  and  a  generous  policy  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  would  have  hand- 
somely provided  betimes.  General  Cro- 
zier, contra,  indignantly  challenges  the 
charge  of  inhospitality  to  inventors  out- 
side the  Ordnance  Department ;  he  shows 
that  his  conduct  in  respect  of  the  Lewis 
gun  was  formally  irreproachable  (the 
highest  authority  has  in  fact  so  stated)  ; 
he  contends  that  his  general  far-seeing 
policy  was  justified  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others — the  fighting  army  never 
lacked  for  automatic  rifles,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  armistice  (when  we  had  just 
begun  to  fight)  the  army  was  completely 
equipped  with  (or  at  any  rate  the  guns 
were  in  France)  automatic  guns  of  the 
three  best  types — the  Browning  machine 
gun  for  position  holding,  the  Browning 
automatic  for  carrying  forward  with  an 
advancing  line,  and  the  Lewis  aviation 
type  for  air-craft.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  The  controversy  will 
afford  a  staple  topic  to  officers'  messes 
for  many  years  to  come;  as  the  contro- 
versy over  the  merits  of  the  Buffington- 
Crozier  disappearing  carriage  has  done 
for  many  years  past. 

These  controversies  aside,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  the  time  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war  needed  ventilation; 
that  it  was  under  the  blight  of  a  system 
too  rigid,  too  meticulous,  too  self-satis- 
fied, tending  to  suppress  originality,  im- 
agination, hospitality  to  ideas.  The 
young  officer-material  recruited  from  the 
line  was  superb;  but  the  conditions  did 
not  favor  its  intellectual  development. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  army,  this  depart- 
ment rose  magnificently  to  the  occasion 
of  the  war;  but,  had  there  been  a  little 
more  ventilation,  a  little  less  system,  a 
little  less  Teutonism,  results  would  have 
been  speedier  and   better. 

General   Crozier   is   more  happily   in- 


spired when  apologizing  for  his  Depart- 
ment. The  opening  chapters  are  all  too 
brief;  chapters  describing  the  origin  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  and  its  devel- 
opment up  to  the  war,  its  expansion  to 
meet  war  conditions,  its  embarrassments 
due  to  stupid,  hampering  legislation,  to 
the  combined  curiosity  and  ignorance  of 
many  legislators,  to  various  causes.  The 
figures  by  which  he  illustrates  the  ex- 
pansion are  staggering.  For  example, 
there  were  97  officers  in  the  Department 
at  our  entry  into  the  war.  In  1918  there 
were  over  5,000.  The  highest  year's  ap- 
propriation for  the  Ordnance  Department 
prior  to  the  war  was  100  million  dollars; 
during  the  19  months  of  war  the  Depart- 
ment expended  over  4  billion  dollars. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  whole 
United  States  Government  during  the 
several  years  just  preceding  the  war  had 
been  about  one  billion  dollars. 

The  General  had,  in  reports,  in  testi- 
mony before  Committees  of  Congress, 
in  various  ways,  given  sufficient  warn- 
ing of  our  unpreparedness  in  respect  of 
arms"  and  munitions,  and  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  thereof;  he  had  laid 
especial  stress  upon  our  deficiency  in  ar- 
tillery, and  the  length  of  time  that  would 
be  required  to  make  good  this  deficiency. 
He  is  evidently  quite  free  of  blame  in 
this  matter.  He  ascribes  our  unpre- 
paredness to  the  people,  who  would  take 
no  interest  in  military  matters;  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  who  con- 
sulted rather  the  favor  of  their  con- 
stituents than  the  safety  of  the  Republic ; 
to  the  Administration.  "All  through  the 
period  of  preparation  the  estimates  for 
funds  of  such  military  agencies  as  the 
Ordnance  Department  were  repeatedly 
reduced  in  the  War  Department,,  by 
direction  of  the  Administration;  and 
after  the  European  War  was  in  full  prog- 
ress the  Administration  discouraged 
warnings  of  military  unpreparedness  as 
being  hysterical,  and,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  opposed  even 
reasonable  defensive  measures,  on  the 
ground  that  they  might  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  our  intention  to  take  part 
in  the  war."  This  is  to  "speak  out  loud 
and  bold,"  in  the  way  we  like. 

In  the  matter  of  magazine  rifles,  the 
General's  far-seeing  policy,  though  sav- 
agely criticized,  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly correct.  In  place  of  the  British 
Enfield,  with  its  inferior  ammunition, 
at  the  cost  of  a  very  slight  delay  we  se- 
cured a  vastly  improved  Enfield,  cham- 
bered for  American  ammunition,  with 
perfect  feed;  by  standardization  the 
number  of  rifles  assembled  per  day  was 
increased  from  50  to  250.  The  loss  of 
time  due  to  this  change  was  only  30  days. 
A  really  marvelous  achievement. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  perhaps 
most  bitterly  attacked  upon  the  head  of 
Field  Artillery.  The  subject  is  too  tech- 
nical to  be  gone  into  here.     Those  who 
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had  the  heart-breaking  task  for  many 
months  of  trying  to  train  artillerymen 
without  guns  might  be  expected  to  feel 
most  bitterly.  They  do,  but  not  against 
the  Ordnance  Department.  The  people 
and  their  representatives  are  to  blame. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  gun,  and 
you  can  not  build  guns  without  plants 
and  appropriations. 

One  does  not  see  how  the  Administra- 
tion can  escape  censure  for  the  delay  of 
months  in  making  arrangements  for  in- 
creasing the  powder  output,  when  the 
desperate  plight  of  France  in  respect  of 
powder  was  known.  Better  to  be  fleeced 
by  the  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company 
than  an  hour's  delay;  and  the  author 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  rea- 
sonableness of  that  company. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 

A  Treasury  of  Folklore 

Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Lady  Gregory, 
with  two  essays  and  notes  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
New  York :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  • 

THE  west  of  Ireland  is  just  now  in 
the  limelight  as  a  centre  of  Sinn 
Fein,  but  the  visions  and  beliefs  which 
this  book  sets  before  us  have  no  political 
bearing  and  no  mundane  object.  This 
is  in  itself  a  welcome  relief  to  the  some- 
what jaded  reader.  Lady  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Yeats  have  long  been  well  known  to 
all  interested  in  the  Irish  literary  renais- 
sance, and  the  brilliant  plays  they  have 
given  to  the  stage  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
in  Dublin  are  of  high  value  as  pictures 
of  Irish  rural  life.  They  have  now  added 
to  this  work  by  compiling  for  us  a  treas- 
ury of  folklore,  tales  collected  on  the 
mainland  of  Connacht  and  in  the  Island 
of  Aran  from  the  lips  of  those  dreamy, 
poetic  peasants  whom  they  both  know 
so  intimately  and  love  so  well.  Let  no 
over-modernized  critic  think  that  this 
has  been  a  waste  of  time.  If  it  was 
worth  while  for  Scott  to  embody  in  his 
novels  so  much  about  "second  sight"  in 
the  Highlands,  and  for  Sir  James  Fraser 
to  recount  in  "The  Golden  Bough"  so 
many  living  myths  from  all  over  the 
world,  it  is  also  a  signal  service  to 
literature  and  to  science  that  Lady  Greg- 
ory should  have  provided  us  with  so  com- 
plete and  accurate  a  transcript  of  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Irish  Celt. 

It  is  into  fairyland  that  we  make  our 
excursion  under  her  guidance.  She  has 
stories  about  the  banshee  and  the  evil 
eye,  about  the  wonderful  cures  effected 
by  "wise  women,"  about  the  spell  that 
is  cast  upon  butter,  about  apparitions 
of  the  dead,  about  forths  and  raths  and 
fairy  hills,  about  strange  meetings  on 
the  roadside  with  denizens  of  another 
world,  about  sea  horses  and  contendings 
by  rival  spirits — hostile  and  friendly — 
for  the  soul  of  the  sick,  about  not  a 
few  who  have  been  "away"  among  "the 


Others"  and  have  come  back  very  ret- 
icent but  very  notable  figures  to  the 
spheres  of  common  life.  Often  those 
who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  will 
be  stirred  to  jest  at  what  she  has  to  tell 
us.  For  example,  it  is  an  interesting 
theological  speculation  that  the  evil  eye 
is  a  property  of  those  who  were  "bap- 
tised wrong,"  and  it  seems  a  simple  way 
to  prevent  the  machinations  of  a  witch 
if  one  has  only  to  "hold  her  by  the  shoul- 
der" until  she  is  forced  to  say  "God  bless 
the  work."  The  fairies,  we  read,  always 
steal  such  persons  as  are  robust,  for 
they  have  digging  to  be  done  in  their 
own  quarters,  and  they  are  so  like  the 
children  of  earth  as  to  want  the  hardest 
work  done  by  someone  else.  Hence  "a 
little  fairy"  is  the  phrase  used  of  a  child 
that  is  given  to  being  idle — a  derivation 
into  which  the  etymologists  would  do 
well  to  inquire.  And,  in  view  of  the  re- 
proach against  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  the 
departed  of  whom  he  speaks  seem  to 
have  reached  no  spiritual  improvement  in 
another  world,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Lady  Gregory  has  at  least  one  quite  dif- 
ferent instance.  Among  her  "unquiet 
dead"  there  is  one  who  came  back  to  in- 
sist that  his  relatives  should  discharge 
for  an  unpaid  debt!  Alas,  there  are  not 
a  few  men  of  business  in  these  bad  times 
who  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a  list  of 
persons  upon  whom  the  good  influence 
of  fairyland  might  thus  be  exercised  with 
advantage. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  far  either 
Lady  Gregory  or  Mr.  Yeats  must  be 
taken  as  a  genial  despiser  of  the  beliefs 
and  visions  that  are  here  recorded.  About 
most  of  them  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt.  But  about  some  of  them  there 
is  room  for  the  same  query  as  to  an 
"element  of  truth"  which  psychical  re- 
searchers propound  when  they  deal  with 
clairvoyance  or  veridical  hallucinations. 
In  the  present  era  of  revived  spiritualism 
this  series  of  tales  is  specially  sugges- 
tive. George  Gissing  used  to  plead  that 
the  crazy  old  witch  and  the  fortune- 
teller, who  are  prosecuted  under  the  law 
for  false  pretences,  deserve  at  least  as 
kindly  consideration  as  the  medium,  the 
manipulator  of  the  ouija  board,  or  the 
esoteric  Buddhist.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  periodic  appearance  of  some 
dark-eyed  Ethiopian,  skilled  in  the  mys- 
tic lore  of  the  East,  who  is  made  welcome 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  blase  rich, 
and  has  come  to  teach  the  materialized 
Londoners  or  New  Yorkers  that  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  their  phil- 
osophy. These  stories  from  the  west  of 
Ireland  present  us  with  miracles  as  ac- 
cepted in  a  very  different  corner  of  the 
world,  just  as  Victor  Hugo  made  a  simi- 
lar collection  from  the  Channel  Islands 
in  his  "Toilers  of  the  Sea."  They  are 
often  at  least  as  authentic  as  the  miracles 
of  a  fashionable  seance.    As  we  look  at 


the  two  classes  of  evidence  together,  we 
have  to  decide  whether  in  our  estimate 
we  shall  level  up  or  level  down. 

Mr.  Yeats  more  than  once  compares 
these  two  types  of  dabblers  in  the  occult. 
He  speaks  of  the  time  when  witches  were 
burned  by  order  of  those  tribunals  which 
at  that  period  were  the  only  organiza- 
tion for  dealing  with  psychical  research ! 
In  an  elaborate  essay  he  develops  a  like- 
ness between  the  western  Irish  seers  and 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  plainly  suggest- 
ing that  either  too  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  latter  or  too  little 
to  the  former.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
Mr.  Yeats  is  by  no  means  wholly  cynical 
in  this.  He  is  perplexed  by  some  of  the 
weird  phenomena  which  he  has  to  record, 
and  he  often  makes  out  an  excellent  case 
for  regarding  them  as  problems  no  less 
real  than  those  which  occupied  the 
thought  of  William  James  and  the  late 
Professor  Hyslop.  Lady  Gregory,  too, 
has  some  mordant  comments  on  those 
who  are  strenuous  believers  in  a  future 
life,  but  quite  contemptuous  of  all  em- 
pirical proof  that  such  survival  is  a  fact. 
"The  dwellers  in  those  islands,"  she 
writes,  "have  not  been  moulded  in  that 
dogma  which,  while  making  belief  in  the 
after-life  an  essential,  makes  belief  in 
the  shadow-visit  of  a  spirit  yearning 
after  those  it  loved  a  vanity." 

Two  facts  come  home  to  the  reader 
of  these  two  fascinating  volumes;  first, 
that  an  immense  amount  of  so-called 
"evidence"  can  be  brought  together  in 
support  of  fancies  about  the  supernatural 
which  no  rational  educated  man  can  for 
a  moment  entertain;  second,  that,  after 
one  has  discounted  the  mass  of  nonsense 
which  has  grown  up  around  this  sub- 
ject, there  remains  a  residuum  for  which 
so  far  science  has  given  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  first  of  these  truths 
should  be  laid  to  heart  by  our  psychical 
researchers,  the  second  by  their  dogmatic 
opponents.  One  can  not  forget  that  as- 
tronomy took  its  rise  in  astrology  and 
chemistry  in  alchemy. 

Apart  from  these  high  issues,  which 
the  present  critic  has  no  thought  of  dis- 
cussing here,  one  must  welcome  such  a 
book  as  of  immense  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral psychologist.  It  is  of  at  least  equal 
interest  to  the  student  of  life  among 
the  western  Irish  peasantry,  and  will  be 
found  rich  in  surprises  for  anyone  who 
has  so  far  judged  these  simple  folk  from 
a  long  distance,  with  no  better  guide 
than  the  partisan  political  newspaper. 
There  are  those,  for  example,  who  tell 
us  that  the  Connemara  farmer  is  just  a 
priest-ridden  fanatic;  yet  here  we  see 
him  making  his  independent  excursions 
into  a  realm  which  he  knows  to  be  for- 
bidden by  his  Church.  There  are  others 
who  say  that  he  is  at  heart  a  Bolshevist, 
set  upon  nothing  else  so  much  as  upon 
material  pillage  of  his  neighbor's  goods; 
yet  here  he  figures  as  one  who  has  no 
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care  for  the  things  of  earth,  but  whose 
eye  is  forever  seeking  the  realities  that 
are  unseen.  It  is  good  that  such  rapid  and 
angry  classifications  should  from  time 
to  time  be  checked  by  some  sympathetic 
observer,  who  has  lived  on  the  spot,  and 
who  is  content  to  report  upon  the  facts 
without  leaping  to  a  formula  under 
which  the  facts  shall  be  forced  to  range 
themselves.  As  we  read  Lady  Gregory's 
stories,  we  are  once  more  reminded  of 
some  persisting  elements  in  human  na- 
ture, of  the  limits  to  that  "Illuminism" 
and  "progress  of  the  species"  upon  which 
Carlyle  used  to  pour  his  vitriolic  scorn. 
In  the  Isle  of  Saints  to-day  there  is 
plainly  much  of  that  spirit  which  made 
the  "Lives  of  the  Saints"  seem  to  Lecky 
such  a  priceless  historic  document.  As 
Lady  Greogory  puts  it,  the  veil  between 
things  seen  and  unseen  has  for  the  Con- 


nacht  folk  "hardly  thickened  since  those 
early  days  when  the  sons  of  God  mated 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  when  angels 
spoke  with  Abraham  in  Hebron  or  with 
Columcille  in  the  oakwoods  of  Deny." 
And,  however  we  may  lament  the  super- 
stition or  the  magic  that  mingles  with 
such  a  faith,  we  must  feel  that  there 
underlies  it  some  of  that  "wonder"  which 
Wordsworth  so  longed  to  bring  back  to 
his  own  self-satisfied  age,  and  even  some 
of  that  idealism  which  is  the  spring  of 
higher  life  in  all  ages.  It  was  surely 
such  as  the  Aran  Islanders  who  inspired 
those  old  wistful  lines  of  Tom  Moore : 

When  earth  lay  nearer  to  the  skies 
Than  in  these  days  of  crime  and  woe, 

And  mortals  saw,  without  surprise, 

In  the  mid-air  angelic  eyes 
Gazing  upon  this  world  below. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 


The  Run  of  the  Shelves 


LOUIS  UNTERMEYER'S  "Modern 
British  Poetry,  1870-1912"  (Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe)  is  an  anthology 
of  a  sensible  and  serviceable  type.  So 
many  anthologies  "cumber  us  with  much 
serving."  The  authors  here  are  many, 
the  poems  on  the  other  hand  are  relatively 
few  and  prevailingly  short.  A  large  vari- 
ety is  obtained  within  a  straitened  com- 
pass. All  this  is  praiseworthy.  What  the 
reader  wants  is  a  representation,  not  a 
delegation,  still  less  an  assemblage; 
taste,  physical  or  mental,  acts  most  keenly 
in  minims  or  particles.  Brevity  and 
point  prevail  in  the  introductions  to  the 
several  poets;  they  prevail  still  more 
strongly  in  the  clear-cut  preface  to  the 
volume.  Everywhere  the  demands  on  the 
reader's  time  are  diplomatically  modest; 
little  is  asked  in  fact,  and  less  in  seeming. 
The  last  point  has  a  real  significance. 
In  time  and  money  alike  men  are  far 
less  reluctant  to  spend  than  to  commit 
themselves  to  expenditure.  They  will 
squander  time,  but  will  not  mortgage  it. 
Mr.  Untermeyer  is  too  shrewd  to  demand 
a  mortgage. 

The  editor's  taste  is  sensitive,  and  his 
curious  bitterness  towards  the  Vic- 
torians, which  is  the  main  drawback  to 
his  liberality,  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
catholicity  of  a  work  whose  terminus  a 
quo  is  1870.  Even  his  opposition  to  the 
Victorians  seems  rather  apparent  than 
substantial.  He  appears  to  be  entirely 
friendly  to  the  sentimental  (Seumas 
O'Sullivan  "Praise"),  the  didactic 
(W.  H.  Davies's  "The  Example"),  even 
the  orthodox  in  Christianity  (G.  K.  Ches- 
terton's "The  Donkey"),  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  Victorian  package  and 
stripped  of  the  Victorian  label. 

Lady  Gregory's  "The  Dragon"  (Put- 
nams)  can  not  be  classed  with  her  best 
plays.     In  our  day  it  is  too  late  to  ob- 


ject to  the  union  of  romance  and  com- 
edy, but  one  feels  still  that  they  should 
come  together  by  pact  or  troth;  whereas 
in  Lady  Gregory's  latest  play  they  have 
the  effect  of  living  in  concubinage.  There 
is  a  dragon  who  eats  princesses — and 
cocoanuts.  The  play  feeds  on  similar  in- 
congruities. We  could  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  seriousness  of  a  real  dragon  or 
to  the  burleque  of  a  sham  one;  but  Lady 
Gregory  asks  us  to  imagine  a  dragon 
who  is  both  real  and  a  buffoon.  There 
is  a  princess  whom  the  dragon  is  to  eat 
and  who  is  saved  from  that  inconvenience 
by  a  young  prince  masquerading  as  a 
cook,  and  there  is  a  king  whom  his  queen 
starves  in  the  excess  of  her  solicitude  for 
his  health.  The  play,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
all  eating,  and  the  reader  has  the  sense  of 
taking  part  in  the  mixtures  and  uncer- 
tainties of  a  picnic.  There  is,  however, 
a  real  comic  jest  in  the  people  and  their 
diction.  They  show  an  amusing  combina- 
tion (or  alternation)  of  considered  silli- 
ness and  unthinking  wisdom.  Their 
selfishness  preserves  its  dignity  through 
the  rare  art  which  they  possess  of  treat- 
ing the  self  like  a  distinguished  visitor. 
Last  of  all,  they  have  the  happy  Irish 
faculty  of  dilating  things.  A  nurse  says 
to  her  grown-up  nursling:  "And  how's 
every  bit  of  you  ?" ;  and  the  man  becomes 
fairly  territorial  in  his  division  into  as- 
sorted parts. 

Mr.  John  Erskine's  "The  Kinds  of 
Poetry  and  Other  Essays"  (Duffield)  is 
an  uneven  book  in  which  the  critical  ele- 
ments are  decidedly  superior  to  the  con- 
structive ones.  In  the  first  essay,  the 
"Kinds  of  Poetry,"  lyric,  drama,  and  epic, 
are  defined  in  relation  to  their  outlook 
(or  in-look)  as  present,  past,  or  future. 
The  lyric  is  the  voice  of  the  Now;  the 
drama,  present  in  aspect,  is  in  essence  a 
moral  ledger  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 


past  are  balanced  and  audited;  the  epic 
recounts  the  preparations  for  some  start- 
ling culmination  in  the  future.  The 
symmetry  is  almost  stanzaic;  the  theory 
is  as  decorative  as  a  frieze.  The  "Teach- 
ing of  Poetry"  sets  forth  the  main  point 
effectively;  it  is  a  main  point  which  it 
requires  some  courage  to  stress  at  all  and 
some  tact  to  stress  effectively,  since  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  old  but  vital 
truth  that  births  of  imagination  in  the 
pupil  are  the  desideratum  in  teaching 
poetry.  There  are  some  attendant 
stresses  on  the  service  of  philosophy  and 
history  to  poetry,  which,  if  soundly  in- 
terpreted, may  be  wholesome  enough,  but 
which  lend  themselves  to  misinterpreta- 
tion with  a  readiness  which  threatens 
their  usefulness  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
essay. 

"Scholarship  and  Poetry"  has  to  do 
with  scholarship  in  the  poet.  Scholar- 
ship here  is  not  taken  in  its  scholarly 
sense,  the  sense  of  exact  and  authorita- 
tive knowledge.  Such  knowledge  would 
hardly  define  or  describe  the  relation 
of  Shakespeare  to  Cinthio  or  Boccaccio, 
the  relation  of  Joe  Jefferson  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  the  relation  of  any  American, 
lettered  or  letterless,  to  Uncle  Sam.  Mr. 
Erskine  wants  American  verse  to  find 
incitement  and  nutriment  in  American 
tradition.  The  meat  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
book  is  the  essay  on  the  "New  Poetry," 
which  is  a  real  aid  to  sanity  on  a  theme 
on  which  aids  to  sanity  are  particularly 
wanted.  The  sound  thing  in  Mr.  Ers- 
kine's attitude  is  his  refusal  to  make 
too  much  of  the  newness  in  the  new 
poetry  or  the  oldness  in  the  old,  his  sense 
that  nothing  matters  much  in  poetry  but 
poetry.  What  is  all  this  turmoil  about 
dates?  If  a  greybeard  of  ninety  and  a 
child  of  six  were  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  degrees  before  a  board 
of  examiners  in  law  or  medicine,  sensible 
examiners  would  gauge  both  by  exactly 
the  same  standards  which  would  apply 
to  a  man  of  twenty-five.  In  poetic  criti- 
cism the  persons  who  stress  dates  con- 
fuse poetry  with  archaeology  on  the  one 
side  or  journalism  on  the  other. 

"Memories  of  My  Son  Sergeant  Joyce 
Kilmer"  (Brentano's)  is  the  work  of 
Annie  Kilburn  Kilmer.  Mrs.  Kilmer's 
book  contains  a  tiny  memoir.  It  is  lavish 
in  photographs  of  the  son  and  is  not 
niggardly  in  photographs  of  the  mother. 
It  includes  several  unpublished  poems  by 
the  poet  and  three  from  Mrs.  Kilmer's 
hand.  The  latter  are  given,  "not  for 
their  worth  as  poems,  but  rather  to  show 
the  throbbing  of  a  mother"s  heart."  The 
bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Kilmer  to  his  mother,  whom  he  in- 
variably addresses  as  "Dear  Brat,"  a 
petit  fait  in  which  some  Taine  of  the 
twentieth  of  twenty-first  century  will  find 
nourishment.  His  research  will  undoubt- 
edly profit  by  the  following  curious  illus- 
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tration  of  the  filial  dialect  of  the  early 
twentieth  century:  "If  not,  you'll  get 
spanked  so  that  you  will  have  to  eat 
your  Christmas  dinner  off  the  piano." 
The  disrespect  of  the  letters  is  entirely 
affectionate,  and  the  young  poet-soldier 
seems  to  have  deserved  and  to  have  re- 
quited the  affection  that  flowed  to  him 
plentifully  from  all  sides.  We  hope  not 
to  violate  the  respect  which  the  public 
is  bound  to  pay,  and  is  glad  to  pay,  to 
maternal  grief  in  suggesting  that  grief 
has  a  self-respect  which  is  not  always 
kept  inviolable  by  the  compiler  of  these 
memories. 

"Indiscretions  of  the  Naval  Censor," 
by  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg, 
Bt.  (Doran),  is  one  of  the  more  amusing 
war  books.  Military  censorship  strictly 
speaking,  as  the  author  points  out,  is 
merely  the  suppression  of  whatever  news 
may  aid  the  enemy.  The  censor  guar- 
antees nothing,  and  normally  does  not 
furnish  news.  What  will  aid  the  enemy 
is  a  matter  for  delicate  judgment.  For 
example,  the  British  censor  naturally 
passed  a  ridiculous  story  which  told  of 
the  sinking  of  a  U-boat  by  a  bomb  in  a 
dummy  baby.  The  "mother,"  skipper  of 
a  mystery  ship,  will  have  dropped  the 
"babe"  into  the  U-boat's  hatch.  This  pic- 
ture was  solemnly  circulated  in  Germany 
as  a  hideous  example  of  British  foul  play. 
It  probably  should  have  been  censored. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  censor- 
ship. At  Queenstown  the  American 
censorship  suppressed  a  batch  of  photo- 
graphs, not,  however,  the  "close  up"  that 
showed  the  releasing  device  for  the  depth 
bomb.  Very  interesting  sidelights  on 
naval  history  are  the  description  of  the 
urgent  dispatch  of  Sturdee's  squadron, 
with  the  repair  gangs  aboard,  to  the 
Falklands,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
communique  after  Jutland.  Here  the 
censorship  faced  a  bitter  task  of  truth 
telling  and  told  what  truth  it  had.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sinking  of  the 
Audacious  through  a  mine  was  not 
acknowledged  for  four  years.  Scrupulous 
censorship  produces  untoward  results. 
The  dispatch  announcing  Lord  Kitchen- 
er's death  was  held  three  hours  for  de- 
tails, though  the  general  news  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  agencies  awaiting  release. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  relayed 
by  telephone  from  neutral  ground  to 
Germany,  and  Berlin  was  rejoicing  a 
couple  of  hours  before  London  mourned. 
Aside  from  censorship  proper,  a  great 
work  of  publicity  devolved  upon  Admiral 
Brownrigg.  He  provided  moving  pic- 
tures, recruited  such  artists  as  Lavery, 
Connard,  Charles  Pears,  Muirhead  Bone, 
and  such  writers  as  Alfred  Noyes,  Kip- 
ling, Henry  Newbolt,  while  trying  for 
Joseph  Conrad  and  H.  G.  Wells.  The 
struggle  to  get  literature  and  journalism 
recognized  by  the  navy  and  the  endeavor 
to  keep  literary   ambition   within   mili- 


tarily safe  bounds  are  told  with  much 
humor.  For  the  sensational  deed  at 
Zeebrugge  the  censorship  enlisted  a  jour- 
nalist, Percival  Gibbon,  to  write  the 
official  dispatch.  He  produced  his  admi- 
rable story  within  forty-eight  hours.  In 
view  of  Admiral  Brownrigg's  activity  in 
propaganda  it  is  interesting  to  note  his 
mature  opinion  that  government  de- 
partments should  not  conduct  publicity 
bureaus,  but  should  merely  bulletin  facts 
for  all  comers.  The  book  is  breezily  writ- 
ten and  as  entertaining  as  it  is  genuinely 
informative.  A  few  pictures  with  the 
censor's  deletions  are  an  instructive 
exhibit. 

A  comparison  between  Janet  E.  Court- 
ney's "Freethinkers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (Dutton)  and  Lionel  Strachey's 
recently  published  and  much  discussed 
"Eminent  Victorians"  is  almost  inevita- 
ble. They  resemble  each  other  in  group- 
ing together  a  number  of  typical  lives 
out  of  the  now  despised  age  of  the  good 
Queen,  and  they  are  alike  in  telling  their 
stories  cleverly  and  clearly,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  present  work 
is  quite  lacking  in  the  brilliancy  that  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Strachey's  pen,  as  it 
eschews  also  the  mean  advantage  over 
his  subjects  taken  by  that  gentleman's 
nimble  wit.  Both  are  directed  to  that 
flattery  of  the  living  generation,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  few  of  this  generation 
begin  to  find  nauseous  on  the  palate.  But 
beyond  this  all  is  contrast.  Mr.  Strachey 
selected  a  group  of  men  eminent  in  one 
way  or  another  for  their  zealous  faith, 
and  by  belittling  their  character  and  dis- 
torting their  motives  held  them  up  as  a 
foil  for  the  superior  virtues  of  the  pres- 
ent; whereas  Mrs.  Courtney  chooses  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who  led  the 
great  revolt  against  that  faith,  noble 
fathers  of  us  their  nobler  sons.  Here  is 
F.  D.  Maurice  as  champion  of  the  liberal 
movement  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  with  him  stands  Matthew  Arnold  as 
herald  of  a  still  more  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity. Charles  Bradlaugh  represents 
the  democratic  trend  in  politics.  Huxley 
speaks  for  the  rights  of  science  and  the 
fury  of  the  "episcopophagi."  Leslie 
Stephen  fights  for  the  broader  claims  of 
agnosticism.  Harriet  Martineau  leads 
the  emancipation  of  women,  and  Charles 
Kingsley  (not  quite  at  home  in  that  gal- 
lery) preaches  the  gospel  of  muscular 
Christianity  and  Christian  Socialism.  It 
is  all  very  pretty,  and  the  society  is 
good,  barring  Bradlaugh  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, for  whom  the  present  reviewer 
at  least  has  an  invincible  repugnance. 
But  of  philosophy  or  criticism  the  author 
is  as  innocent  as  was  the  Victorian  age 
itself  to  the  superior  Mr.  Strachey. 
Maurice's  divagations  on  the  word 
aioovio?  are  accepted  as  the  last  word 
in  Greek  scholarship.  The  liberalizing 
of  Christianity   is  evidently  to  the  au- 


thor's taste,  yet  she  can  quote  with  ap- 
proval Leslie  Stephen's  drastic  statement : 
"To  be  a  Christian  in  any  real  sense  you 
must  start  from  a  dogma  of  the  most 
tremendous  kind,  and  an  undogmatic 
creed  is  as  senseless  as  a  statue  without 
shape  or  a  picture  without  color."  In 
her  Introduction  she  can  look  back  with 
sentimental  regret  to  her  home  "in  a 
little  Lincolnshire  market  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Humber,  [and  toj  a 
guarded  childhood  and  a  God-fearing  but 
timorous  father,  .  .  .  the  setting  of  a 
mental  growth,  fed  by  the  reading  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  above  all  the 
Bible,  in  the  limitless  leisure  of  a  coun- 
try life";  these  things  she  can  exalt,  yet 
in  the  body  of  her  book  uphold  all  that 
makes  such  an  upbringing  impossible. 
Why  is  it  that  no  one  to-day  can  mention 
the  Victorians  and  the  Victorian  manner 
of  life  without  losing  his  or  her  fairness 
or  consistency?  Is  it  our  vanity  that 
blinds  our  judgment? 

When,  some  years  ago,  Professor 
Grandgent  of  Harvard  rose  to  address  the 
Modern  Language  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  Dark  Ages,  everyone  pres- 
ent prepared  himself  for  a  treat — and 
got  it.  For  the  Dark  Ages  could  mean 
only  the  present;  to  Professor  Grand- 
gent's  scholarship  no  century  of  the  past, 
since  there  were  centuries  to  reckon,  but 
is  subjected  to  an  illumination  rather 
better  than  crepuscular.  But  the  present 
age,  whether  in  school  or  college,  in  let- 
ters or  art,  he  finds  alarmingly  opaque; 
and  chiefly  because  it  is  notably  lacking 
in  discipline.  Such  is  the  burden  of 
three  of  his  "sundry  papers,"  now  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  "Old  and  New" 
(Harvard  University  Press).  It  is  a 
simple  doctrine  which  he  preaches,  rein- 
forced by  the  infinite  wit  of  a  genuinely 
witty  man:  work,  hard  work,  and  a  de- 
termination to  face  the  difficulties  and 
overcome  them.  Very  likely  he  hardly 
hopes  to  make  this  doctrine  prevail  in 
the  face  of  present  educational  fear  of 
"stuffing  students  with  facts" — Profes- 
sor Grandgent  confesses  that  he  never 
saw  a  student  in  this  condition — but  it 
is  good  to  get  such  things  on  record. 
They  may  be  of  interest  to  the  future 
historian,  if  the  future  takes  any  inter- 
est in  history.  The  other  papers  deal 
with  spelling  reform — Professor  Grand- 
gent is  not  wholly  a  conservative — and 
with  the  shifting  modes  of  English  pro- 
nunciation, a  subject  which  everybody 
is  interested  in  but  which  is  so  seldom 
written  about  in  a  way  that  does  not 
effectually  destroy  that  interest  at  the 
outset.  Professor  Grandgent  here  sacri- 
fices neither  soundness  nor  detail  but 
does  contrive  to  leave  the  reader's  inter- 
est greater  than  when  he  began. 

"Youth  and  Egolatry"  (Knopf),  by  Pio 
Baroja,  one  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken's  "Free 
Lance  Books,"  is  a  mixture  of  desultory 
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observation  and  piece-meal  autobiogra- 
phy. Sencr  Baroja,  who  is  primarily  a 
novelist,  recoils  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  old-time  Castilian  period.  He  is  too 
modern  to  be  tolerant  of  a  style  which 
wrote  with  dignity  when  its  feeling 
ing  was  undignified,  and  wrote  with  feel- 
ing when  it  did  not  feel.  He  is  wilful 
and  headlong,  but  sometimes  discerning 
in  his  literary  judgments;  he  calls  Balzac 
the  "Danton  of  printers'  ink,"  and  de- 
scribes Dickens  as  "a  remarkable  genius 
who  does  everything  he  can  to  make 
himself  appear  puny,  yet  who  is,  beyond 
doubt,  very  great."  Senor  Baroja  is  an 
egotist  of  the  self-stressing,  but  not  the 
self -extolling,  type,  one  of  those  men  for 
whom  egotism  is  less  a  pursuit  of  the 
charms  of  self  than  an  escape  from  the 
dullness  of  other  people.  He  is  an  in- 
dividualist, but  to  judge  from  the  pres- 
ent volume,  his  individuality  is  a  plat- 
form just  broad  enough  to  stand  on,  but 
not  broad  enough  to  walk  on.     In  other 


words,  its  sole  business  is  to  defend 
itself.  He  is  a  critic  of  society,  but 
hardly  a  reformer:  indeed  one  divines 
in  his  temper  a  sluggish  resignation, 
crossed  at  intervals  by  a  half-indolent, 
almost  a  listless,  defiance.  He  has  the 
radical's  courage  without  his  faith. 
Despair  as  to  the  world-order  as  a  whole 
helps  one  to  face  with  equanimity  the  dis- 
orders of  a  particular  society,  and  Mr. 
Mencken,  in  his  interesting  preface,  hints 
that  Baroja  is  touched  with  this  despair. 
He  prefers  Baroja  to  Ibafiez,  of  whom 
he  has  this  to  say:  "He  is  of  the  stock 
of  Victor  Hugo — a  popular  rhapsodist 
and  intellectual  swashbuckler,  half  artist 
and  half  mob  orator — a  man  of  florid  and 
shallow  certainties,  violent  enthusiasms, 
quack  remedies,  vast  magnetism  and  ad- 
dress, and  even  vaster  impudence — a  fel- 
low with  plain  touches  of  the  charlatan." 
Mr.  Mencken's  insistence  on  moderation 
comes  very  near  to  driving  him  into 
violence. 


France  and  the  Vatican 


IT  WAS  in  March  of  this  year  that  the 
Government  of  M.  Millerand  asked 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  credits  "for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Embassy  of 
the  French  Republic  at  the  Holy  See." 
This  Governmental  initiative,  as  all  will 
realize  who  are  no  strangers  in  either 
France  or  Rome,  touches  two  questions 
different  in  nature  but  logically  and 
politically  inseparable;  that  of  the  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Vatican,  and 
that  of  the  French  law  bearing  upon  the 
divorce  of  Church  and  State. 

The  diplomatic  relations  which  are  to 
be  renewed  were  severed  sixteen  years 
ago.  M.  Loubet,  then  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  had  reciprocated  the 
visit  which  the  King  of  Italy  had  made 
to  France.  The  Vatican  contended  that 
"Catholic  heads  of  States  were  bound  by 
special  ties  to  the  Pope  in  all  that  con- 
cerns his  imprescriptible  rights."  It 
maintained  that  "in  coming  to  Rome, 
the  very  place  where  resides  the  Holy 
Father,  to  render  homage  to  him  who 
against  all  law  withholds  from  him  his 
civil  sovereignty"  (the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope)  "and  impedes  his  inde- 
pendence, M.  Loubet  had  gravely  offended 
the  sovereign  pontiff."  By  an  inex- 
plicable procedure  which  no  one  has 
thought  of  justifying,  the  Roman  Curia, 
without  our  knowledge,  addressed  a  pro- 
test containing  the  expressions  quoted 
above  to  the  foreign  Powers.  An  indis- 
cretion committed  in  Germany  made  this 
strange  document  known  in  France.  It 
allowed  of  only  one  answer,  and  that  an- 
swer was  promptly  given:  our  Ambas- 
sador was  called  back  on  May  21,  1904. 

Has,  since  that  period,  any  change 
taken  place  on  one  side  or  the   other? 


There  were,  at  that  time,  weighty  rea- 
sons, no  doubt,  for  the  breaking  of  our 
relations;  are  there  any  now  for  their 
resumption?  Is  it  the  Republic,  or  is  it 
the  Vatican,  which  will  offer  its  apolo- 
gies or,  at  least,  change  its  attitude?  The 
answer  is,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Each  remains  as  before,  but  both  parties 
realize — especially  after  the  war — the 
necessity  of  a  rapprochement.  And  one 
of  the  two,  France,  takes  the  first  step 
without  hesitation.  That  is,  at  least,  the 
gesture  which,  in  her  name,  the  head  of 
the  Government  professes  to  make: 
"Considering  exclusively  the  national  in- 
terest," such  are  his  words,  "he  deems 
the  moment  come  for  renewing  our  tra- 
ditional relations  with  the  pontifical  Gov- 
ernment." 

Be  it  so.  But  on  what  conditions? 
on  what  bases?  in  virtue  of  what  recipro- 
cal engagements?  M.  Millerand  is  silent 
on  these  points.  Does  he  know  himself? 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  it,  in  view  of 
his  all  too  brief  and  very  vague  expose 
of  his  motives. 

That  expose  contains  only  one  kind  of 
argument  in  favor  of  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  Embassy — the  consideration 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  President  of 
the  Council  stresses  three  points:  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Syria,  the  Far  East.  But 
his  arguments  turn  against  him. 

In  Central  Europe  "every  change  of 
frontiers  raises  religious  questions."  M. 
Millerand  desires  "the  intervention  of  a 
representative  of  France  at  the  Roman 
Curia  to  lend  support  to  the  demands  of 
our  allies."  But  does  he  forget  that 
"our  allies"  are  far  from  being  all 
Catholics?  The  Jugoslav  Kingdom, 
amongst  others,  contains  three  elements 


which  counterbalance  one  another: 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Moslem.  Whether 
France  should  side  with  or  against  one 
of  the  three,  or  declare  herself  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Catholics  alone,  she  would, 
far  from  promoting  the  country's  pacifi- 
cation, augment,  in  either  case,  the 
causes  or  the  pretexts  for  internal  divi- 
sion. The  only  certain  result  would  be 
the  irremediable  loss  of  her  prestige,  as 
the  population  which  had  acclaimed  her 
as  a  champion  of  their  liberty  would  not 
forgive  her  the  attempt  to  subject  them 
to  the  policy  of  the  Vatican. 

Similar,  and  even  graver,  consequences 
must  be  feared  in  Syria  and  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  generally.  Syria  numbers 
two  million  Moslems,  400,000  Orthodox 
Christians,  and  600,000  Catholics  more 
or  less  attached  to  Rome.  By  becoming  a 
partisan  of  the  last,  France  would  alien- 
ate the  others  and  become  false  to  her 
own  word.  For  it  was  Mgr.  Giannini, 
the  "vicaire  apostolique"  of  Syria,  who, 
on  welcoming  General  Gouraud,  declared 
with  singular  force  that  "France  does 
not  come  here  solely  on  our  (the  Catho- 
lics') behalf,  but  for  the  good  of  the  en- 
tire country,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  without  distinction  of  race  or  re- 
ligion." It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  Gov- 
ernment show  itself  as  neutral  as  this 
Monseigneur. 

And  as  to  the  Far  East,  China  and 
Japan,  it  is  evident  that  France  has 
something  else  to  do  and  another  part  to 
play  than  to  protect  and  to  favor  exclu- 
sively the  Catholic  missionaries.  As  a 
propagator  of  Western  civilization,  she 
must,  above  all,  respect  and  enforce  re- 
spect for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  specifi- 
cally Catholic  protectorate. 

The  very  weakness  of  this  argumenta- 
tion, based  on  a  state  of  things  long  since 
obsolete,  forces  us  to  look  for  deeper- 
lying  reasons  for  this  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  at  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Embassy  in  Rome  was  one  of  the  prom- 
ises and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  only  firm 
promise,  demanded  by  the  entire  reac- 
tionary party  as  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  its  participation  in  the  "Bloc 
National."  Why  did  it  insist  on  this  in 
particular?  That  is  a  question  which 
must  be  solved  if  one  wishes  to  grasp 
the  essence  rather  than  the  mere  outward 
semblance.  And  in  order  to  solve  it,  one 
must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  politics  of  France. 

Since  1905  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in,  France  has  continued. 
Since  1882  the  Church  and  the  school 
have  been  separate.  And  just  because  the 
latter  measure  had  preceded  the  other  by 
more  than  twenty  years,  the  second  could 
be  accomplished  without  causing  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  life  of  the  country.  The 
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non-confessionalism  of  the  public  school 
was  bound  to  lead  to  the  non-confession- 
alism of  the  State.  From  the  moment 
that  religion  may  no  longer  be  taught 
officially  to  the  children  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  it  follows,  that  o  fortiori  the 
State  may  not  impose  it  or  recommend 
it  to  the  adults.  Religion  is  a  matter 
of  conscience,  consequently  an  individual 
element  of  private  life,  over  which  the 
law  has  no  say. 

That  a  large  majority  of  the  nation 
has  accepted  this  double  reform,  or,  more 
precisely,  this  double  revolution  in  the 
national  institutions,  is  a  fact  which  no 
one  can  deny.  Eight  times,  at  least, 
since  the  neutrality  of  the  school  was 
established,  general  elections  have  taken 
place,  and  each  time  the  nation  has  sanc- 
tioned the  new  regime  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  adversaries  of  the  neu- 
tral school  only  scored  a  few  local  suc- 
cesses ;  they  were  not  supported  even  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population.  In 
fact,  the  public  school,  since  its  estab- 
lishment, has  given  instruction  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  entire  French  youth. 

As  to  the  neutrality  of  the  State,  it 
seems  to  be  so  generally  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  no  one,  not  even  on 
the  Catholic  side,  thinks  of  demanding 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Concordat. 
Every  one  subscribed,  therefore,  to  the 
formula:  "The  free  Church  in  the  free 
State." 

If  such  is  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
in  France,  how  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
can  the  mission  of  an  Ambassador  to 
Rome  be  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  French 
republicans?  For  this  anxiety  there  are 
two  reasons:  one  is  furnished  by  the 
Church,  the  other  by  a  political  party. 
Let  us  try  to  explain  their  concurrent 
action. 

The  Catholic  Church,  to  its  honor,  has 
never  renounced  the  divine  mission  to 
which  it  lays  claim.  At  all  times  it  has 
found  its  strength  in  what  the  civil  com- 
munity neglected,  despised,  or  maltreated. 
The  Church  has  been  the  first  guardian 
of  woman,  the  child,  the  slave,  and  the 
poor.  And  on  those  elements  of  weak- 
ness the  Church  has  built  up  its  own  par- 
ticular strength. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  as  in  the 
thirteenth,  its  ambition  is  the  same:  the 
conquest  of  souls.  Its  method  is  the 
same  as  well :  to  attach  them  by  spiritual 
ties.  Its  demands  have  not  changed 
either :  absolute  obedience,  undivided  and 
without  reserve. 

This  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  school  and  the  State. 
But  a  front  attack  against  non-confes- 
sionalism would  be  an  attack  against  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  ineradicable  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Church  employs  dif- 
ferent tactics.  More  radical  than  repub- 
lican radicalism,  the  Church  advocates 
the  abolition  of  all  State  instruction,  on 


the  ground  that  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  its  abusing  that  power.  Let  the  State 
restrict  its  educational  control  to  sub- 
sidizing impartially,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  all  educational 
establishments.  That  would  be  the  true 
liberty,  the  true  equality.  A  sophistry 
which  may  easily  mislead  unsuspecting 
minds,  especially  in  America,  where  one 
has  never  known  Catholicism  as  a  State 
religion  and  where  one  can  not  realize 
how  heavily  a  country  feels  the  weight 
of  a  religion  which  alone  counts,  since 
after  fifteen  centuries  of  absolute  domi- 
nation it  is  nominally  still  the  religion 
of  thirty-nine  million  Frenchmen  in  a 
population  of  forty. 

To  this  sophistry  the  republicans  op- 
pose the  contention  that  their  neutral 
school  means  neither  war  against  any 
confession,  nor  a  privilege  divided  among 
several  confessions.  It  embodies  the 
claim  of  the  State  to  give  to  all  the  chil- 
dren whom  the  parents  entrust  to  its 
care  the  minimum  of  instruction  indis- 
pensable to  everybody,  the  A  B  C  of 
universal  ethics  included,  which,  being 
recognized  by  all  religions,  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  any  single  one.  To  bar  the 
State  from  imparting  instruction  would 
be  a  return  to  the  system  of  endowed 
schools,  founded  and  kept  by  and  for 
the  Churches,  and,  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  by  and  for  the  Cr.tholic 
Church.  That  is  the  fundamental  issue. 
The  conflict  is  irreducible.  Either  the 
State  or  the  Church  shall  control  the 
schools.  If  it  is  the  State,  the  school 
shall  be  neutral,  a  school  of  tolerance 
and  fraternity.  If  it  is  the  Church,  the 
school  shall  be  religious,  Catholic,  a  con- 
fessional school  of  discipline  and  unity 
under  the  authority  of  Rome. 

But  the  question  can  also  be  viewed 
as  a  political  and  social  conflict.  In 
France,  as  everywhere  else,  there  exists 
a  party  which  takes  alarm  at  the  revo- 
lutionary menace.  It  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments that  are  for  order,  from  the  un- 
compromising partisans  of  the  ancient 
regime,  fanatic  royalists  and  adepts  of 
the  Action  Francaise,  tp  the  liberals  of 
even  a  radical  stripe.  All  these  clearly 
realize  to-day,  as  M.  Thiers  realized  in 
1850,  that  they  are  in  need  of  a  tie,  a 
guiding  principle,  a  defensive  and  of- 
fensive force  commanding  for  their 
union  a  prestige  different  from  that 
which  the  mere  protection  of  the  strong- 
box inspires.  And  they  realize  that  the 
Church  alone  can  fulfill  that  role,  which  it 
has,  in  fact,  fulfilled  for  ages,  that  it  has 
never  temporized  with  the  transitory 
forms  of  civil  power,  that  it  is  as  new 
to-day  as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago,  and 
that  the  only  chance  of  salvation,  from 
the  conservative  point  of  view,  is  in  a 
rallying  round  the  Church  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  And  it  is  this  alli- 
ance which  gives  to  the  project  of  the 
Embassy  to  Rome  its  principal  import. 


The  apprehension  felt  in  republican 
quarters  would  be  groundless  or  could 
easily  be  calmed  if  each  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  undertook,  by  a  formal 
and  public  declaration,  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  other,  that  is  to  say: 
not  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  in  each 
other's  affairs.  The  Republic  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  and  keeping 
that  promise.  Nothing  is  more  foreign 
to  its  spirit  than  to  presume  to  convert 
the  Papacy  to  modernism.  But  the 
Church?  Can  the  Church  recognize  that 
France  has  ceased  to  be  "a  Catholic 
State,"  that  she  had  become  not  "a  schis- 
matic State"  but,  worse  than  that,  "a  neu- 
tral State"?  Who  can  suppose  that  the 
Church  contemplates  such  a  solution? 
Would  it  not  deem  that  very  supposi- 
tion an  insult,  and  an  invitation  to  be- 
tray a  sacred  tradition  many  centuries 
old? 

But  if  the  Papacy  can  not  make  that 
concession  to  the  Republic,  it  is  the  Re- 
public which  will  have  to  make  one  of 
equal  importance,  in  an  inverse  sense. 
And  herein  is  the  ground  for  the  fears 
which  M.  Millerand's  project  inspires. 

One  should  not  ridicule  those  fears  as 
superfluous  and  without  foundation.  We 
could  be  easily  reassured  if  our  relations 
with  the  Vatican  were  to  be  limited  to  an 
occasional  contact  for  the  settlement  by 
negotiation  of  a  definite  point  at  issue. 
But  that  is  not  the  intention.  The  pur- 
pose is,  says  the  Government  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  to  "renew  the  tradi- 
tional relations";  in  other  words,  to  es- 
tablish at  Rome  a  permanent  Embassy 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  diplo- 
matic reciprocity,  to  establish  in  Paris  a 
permanent  apostolic  nunciature. 

This  Nuncio,  if  we  follow  the  tradition, 
will  be  the  lawful  head  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  It  is  no  small  matter,  nor  a  mere 
act  of  etiquette,  to  reinstate  a  func- 
tionary of  that  importance  in  a  country 
where  he  will  find  everything  changed 
except  himself.  How  will  this  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  the  ancient  regime  adapt  him- 
self to  the  new?  The  question  would  be 
a  delicate  one  even  for  an  ordinary  Am- 
bassador. But  this  Ambassador  is  at  the 
same  time  a  prelate  who  can  not  fail  to 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  French 
episcopate,  were  it  only  as  spokesman 
for  the  Holy  Father.  How  far  will  that 
influence  extend  ? 

M.  Millerand  assures  us,  indeed,  that 
"the  principles  of  neutrality  are  not,  and 
can  not  be,  discussed  any  more."  That 
is  merely  the  personal  opinion  of  M. 
Millerand,  and  he  has  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  it  is  shared  by  either  the 
Pope  or  the  Nuncio.  And  besides,  the 
application  of  these  principles  furnishes 
a  vast  field  to  the  ingenuity  of  those  who 
care  not  for  a  neutral  legislation.  Are 
there  not  twenty  ways  of  reducing  a  law 
to  futility  without  abrogating  it? 
Inspired  or  discreetly  encouraged  by 
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him  whom  the  bishops  would  not  know 
how  to  disavow,  "modifications"  tending 
to  render  the  divorce  of  Church  and 
State  and  the  neutral  school  more  "tol- 
erable" will  not  fail  to  be  proposed  to 
Parliament,  to  the  Administration,  to 
public  opinion.  Thus  the  era  of  religious 
quarrels  will  be  reopened.  The  slightest 
incident  may  lead  to  grave  consequences. 
An  inconsiderate  choice  of  words,  a  vio- 
lent speech  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
clergy  to  accuse  the  guilty  teacher  of 
being  a  freethinker.  The  episcopate 
will  protest.  How  could  the  Nuncio  re- 
fuse to  support  their  remonstrance?  He 
will  construe  the  case  as  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  complain  that  the  State 
control  is  not  severe  enough.  Another 
time  it  will  be  a  "cure"  in  the  pulpit  who 
oversteps  the  bounds  or  one  of  these 
fiery  missionaries  who  come  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  the  secular  clergy.  If  the 
prefect,  if  the  municipal  authorities,  if 
the  local  press  should  take  offense  and 
react,  the  Church  will  at  once  raise  the 
cry  of  persecution.  Can  one  reckon  on 
the  Nuncio's  help  in  restoring  peace? 
Thus  we  get  entangled  in  diplomatic  in- 
cidents which  it  is  easy  to  make  as  big 
or  as  futile  as  it  suits  one's  purpose  to 
make  them. 

It  is  this  continual  intervention  which 
justifies  the  presence  of  a  Nuncio  in  a 
Catholic  country.  But  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  his  office  in  a  country  which  does 
not  belong  to  any  creed  and  professes  an 
equal  respect  for  all?  The  Nuncio  is 
there  to  assure  himself  of  that  respect 
in  all  that  concerns  his  Church.  In  order 
to  be  consistent,  we  should  place  by  his 
side,  and  invest  with  the  same  rights,  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  other  re- 
ligions, Islam  included,  for  we  are  a 
great  Moslem  Power.  The  other  re- 
ligions, however,  can  do  without  a  repre- 
sentative; they  do  not  demand  any  such 
guarantee.  Why  then  should  Rome,  and 
Rome  alone,  need  one?  Why  does  she  not 
consent  to  live  under  the  common  law? 

But  I  am  mistaken.  Rome  does  consent 
to  it,  ever  since  1904.  She  has  never 
asked  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Embassy.  It  is  France  that  offers  it  to 
Rome.  We  request  her  to  return  to  the 
diplomatic  ceremonial  of  the  Concordat, 
without  the  Concordat.  It  is  France 
which,  in  soliciting  for  a  compact  which 
neither  from  her  own  nor  from  the  Papal 
side  can  ever  be  simple,  clear,  or  sincere, 
has  committed  a  grievous  error.  Have 
we  then  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  France 
is  a  major  nation,  which  need  not  im- 
plore the  permission  or  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Father  nor  of  any  other  person 
in  the  world  to  enjoy  her  own  liberty  and 
to  enforce  respect  for  that  of  all  the 
groups,  of  all  her  citizens,  believers  and 
unbelievers? 

But,  fortunately,  nothing  has  been 
definitely  settled  as  yet.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  us  to  recover  ourselves.     Our 


-JACK  LONDON'S  LAST  ROMANCE- 


HEARTS  OF  THREE 

Which  celebrated  Jack  London's" Fortieth  Birthday, Fiftieth  Book, 
Sixteenth  Year  in  the  Writing  Game,  and  a  New  Departure" 

WHEN  Francis  Morgan,  New  York  millionaire,  boasted  of  his  descent  from  old 
Sir  Henry,  buccaneer,  he  little  knew  what  his  heritage  really  involved.  Then 
came  the  call  of  adventure,  to  which  he  light-heartedly  responded.  He  went 
South  to  seek  his  ancestor's  treasure,  and  speedily  found  himself  enmeshed  in  a  most 
astounding  series  of  escapades  and  adventures,  fie  finds  a  double,  Henry,  also  a  chip 
of  the  old  Morgan  block ;  a  sweetheart,  Leoncia,  whose  mystery  is  one  of  the  last  to 
be  cleared ;  a  lady,  Queen  of  a  Valley  of  Lost  Souls ;  villains  and  magicians,  Indians 
and  Spaniards,  a  whole  host  of  friends  and  foes ;  and  treasure  galore.  "I  have  written 
some  novels  of  adventure  in  my  time,"  was  Jack  London's  own  comment  on  the  book; 
"but  never,  in  all  of  the  many  of  them,  have  I  perpetrated  a  totality  of  action  equal  to 
what  is  contained  in  'HEARTS  OF  THREE.'  "    $2.50. 

FLAME  and 
SHADOW 

To  these  lovely  lyrics  by  one  of  the  best-beloved  of  American  singers  W.  S.  B.  pays 
tribute  in  the  "Boston  Transcript" : 

same  impulses,  the  same  desires,  the  same 
satisfied  or  unsatisfied  yearnings,  but  as 
long  has  held  them  smothering  and  smoul- 
dering in  the  spirit,  will  find  them  be- 
come articulate  by  some  turn  of  phrase, 
some  image  or  symbol,  which  the  poet  in 
her  art  has  created  for  them.  And  the 
real  emancipation  of  all  that  hidden  ex- 
istence will  be  all  the  more  real  because 
she  has  given  it  a  recognizable  and  im- 
perishable  beauty."     $1.75. 


By  Sara 
Teasdale 


"...  There  is  nowhere  in  our  day 
...  so  exquisite  and  perfect  a  lyric  pos- 
session of  all  the  love  moods  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  woman's  soul.  There  is 
nowhere  so  perfect  a  simplicity  of  poetic 
speech ;  nowhere  so  poignant  and  haunt- 
ing a  lyric  music.  .  .  .  That  it  is  her 
heart  that  makes  her  songs  cannot  be  de- 
nied. And  what  they  make  of  them  is  a 
very  rare  and  exquisite  joy. 

"One   who    is    long   accustomed   to    the 


John  Masefield 


LAWRENCE  MASON  writes  in  the  "New  Republic" 

"It  is  Masefield's  great  distinction  that  he  can  handle  our  profoundest  problems 
without  ceasing  to  be  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  He  is  always  and  above  all  a 
poet,  past  master  of  the  singing  line,  the  haunting  phrase,  the  burning  word." 


ENSLAVED:    and  Other  Poems 

which  Mr.  Mason  called  "the  most  im- 
portant event  in  this  poetic  year,"  is 
now  published  in  the  regular  edition, 
uniform  with  the  regular  edition  of 
Masefield's  other  works.     $2.25. 


The  publishers  announce   for  publi- 
cation October  19, 

RIGHT  ROYAL 

a    companion    poem   to   "Reynard,    the 
Fox." 


AMONG   OUR   RECENT  NOVELS 


THE  ROMANTIC 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR  $2.00 

He  was  an  incurable  Romantic  and 
the  beautiful  things  he  said  about  pain 
and  passion  and  suffering  made  the 
girl  who  loved  him  feel  ashamed  for 
the  commonness  of  her  own  clay — un- 
til the  souls  of  both  were  stripped  bare 
under  stress  of  war.  "The  story  in  all 
its  poignant  brevity  has  that  assured 
touch  of  artistry  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  author  of  The 
Divine  Fire,"  says  Frederick  Taber 
Cooper. 

TENSION 

By  E.  M.  DELAFIELD  $2.25 

A  narrow  academic  society  is  drawn 
with  a  brilliant  pen — in  particular  the 
presiding  genius,  a  Lady  Bountiful 
who  looks  on  the  bright  side  and  is 
patient,  until  her  victims  are  maddened 
to  desperation.  Into  this  society  Fate 
flings  a  proud,  sensitive,  not  too  gentle 
soul;  and  things  begin  to  happen. 


MITCH  MILLER 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


$3.M 


"It's  a  boy's  story,"  wrote  William 
Marion  Reedy  enthusiastically,  shortly 
before  his  death ;  "told  in  boy  lingo 
and  great  stuff.  It's  another  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn.  .  .  .  There's 
genius  surely  in  lovable  Mitch  Miller 
and  his  friend  Skeeters,  boys  whom 
the  reader  will  never  forget." 


ONE  AFTER  ANOTHER 

By  STACY  AUMONIER 


$2.25 


The  life-stories  of  tempestuous 
Laura  Purbeck.  her  placid  brother 
Tom.  their  relatives  and  acquaintances 
and  friends,  as  told  by  Tom  out  of  the 
calm  philosophy  of  ripe  age.  "A  story 
that  keeps  you  feeling  and  thinking," 
says  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 
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BOOKS  FROM 

MACY'S  SHELVES 


The  Pleasures 
of  Collecting 

Gardner  Teall 


$3.54 


Mr.  Teall  is  an  authority  on  his  sub- 
ject. His  volume  is  filled  with  expert 
information  which  should  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  readers  interested 
in  the  realm  of  antiques,  American, 
European,  and  Oriental.  Moreover, 
he  writes  about  collecting  with  such 
spontaneous  enthusiasm,  with  such 
richness  of  allusion,  with  such  intimate 
charm  that  the  book  will  appeal  to 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
reader  whose  especial  hobby  is  col- 
lecting. 


By-Paths  in  Collecting 


Virginia  Robie 


$3.54 


Aids  in  the  quest  of  rare  and  unique 
things  which  have  passed  the  Century 
Mark,  such  as  Old  China,  Furniture, 
Pewter,  Copper,  Brass,  Samplers  and 
Sun-dials,  with  comments  on  their 
age,  decoration  and  value. 


The  Amenities  of 
Book-Collecting 

A.  Edward  Newton 


$3.54 


Not  only  the  story  of  the  author's 
experience  in  book  collecting  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  intimate  biographical 
sketches  based  upon  the  revelations 
of  manuscripts  and  letters — the  re- 
ward of  the  constant  search  of  col- 
lectors and  book  sellers.  For  the 
book-lover  this  is  a  book  which  can- 
not fail  to  please;  for  the  layman  it 
is  a  volume  full  of  inspiration. 

Chats  on  Old  Coins 

F.  W.  Burgess  $3.54 

One  of  the  few  volumes  in  con- 
densed form  dealing  with  the  obsolete 
currencies  which  have,  throughout  the 
world's  history,  been  used  by  its  most 
prominent  nations.  In  this  little  work 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  "skim 
the  cream"  off  the  heavier  and,  to 
some,  drier  problems  of  numismatol- 
ogy, and  to  present  in  acceptable 
"popular"  form  the  more  interesting 
facts  which  should  be  known  to  every 
collector. 

Chats  on  Autographs 

A.  M.  Broadley  $3.54 

The  author  brings  to  his  task  some 
years  of  personal  practical  experience. 
He  is  able  very  largely  to  illustrate 
his  book  from  rariora  in  his  own  pos- 
session, most  of  which  are  unpub- 
lished, but  he  has  made  a  special  fea- 
ture of  autograph  collecting  in  Amer- 
ica and  on  the  Continent. 
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Government  has  been  forced  to  keep 
an  electoral  promise.  The  sovereign 
Parliament  may  foresee  its  dangerous  ef- 
fects and  prevent  them.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Chamber  or,  if  it  disappoints  us, 
the  Senate  may  not  fail  to  spare  the 
country  this  mistake. 

Ferdinand  Buisson 
Depute  de  Paris,  Ancien  President  de  la 
Commission  parlementaire  de  la  Sep- 
aration de  l'Eglise  et  de  l'Etat  (1904- 
1906). 
Paris,  France 

Drama 

Opening  of  the  London 
Season 

THE  new  season  has  opened  with  two 
noteworthy  plays,  "The  Unknown," 
by  Somerset  Maugham,  and  "The  Prude's 
Fall,"  by  Rudolf  Besier  and  May  Edgin- 
ton.  Neither  is  a  masterpiece,  yet  both 
bear  witness  to  astonishing  progress. 
Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten,  the  one 
would  have  been  denounced  as  blasphe- 
mous, the  other  as  immoral.  To-day  it  is 
perceived  that,  whatever  their  faults, 
they  are  both  humane  in  their  intention ; 
and  they  both  pass  "like  a  letter  to  the 
post." 

Of  Mr.  Maugham's  play  one  is  con- 
strained to  write  with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  regret,  though  admiration  must 
unquestionably  be  the  dominant  feeling. 
Mr.  Maugham  has  done  a  daring  thing — 
he  has  put  on  the  stage  a  sincere  and  out- 
spoken theological  discussion :  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  revolt  against  optimistic 
pietism  engendered  by  the  war  in  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women.  He  has 
proved — or,  if  you  will,  he  has  essayed 
to  prove — the  hollowness  of  the  apolo- 
getics which  seek  to  reconcile  the  hideous 
world-catastrophe  with  the  idea  of  an 
all-good,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful  God. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  his  argu- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
flects a  very  prevalent  mode  of  thought, 
and  that,  in  so  far,  he  is  holding  up  the 
mirror  to  nature.  And  in  doing  so  he  is 
braving  a  great  deal  of  hostility,  not  only 
theological  but  aesthetic.  That  strange 
Puritanism  which  tolerates  the  stage  only 
on  condition  that  it  shall  hold  aloof  from 
the  serious  side  of  life,  is  outraged  at  the 
thought  of  bringing  religion  to.  the  foot- 
lights; and  it  joins  hands  with  the 
aestheticism  which  denounces  as  preach- 
ing or  propaganda  any  art  which  dares 
to  have  a  meaning.  In  defying  these 
prejudices  Mr.  Maugham  has  done  well 
and  earned  our  hearty  admiration. 
Where,  then,  does  the  regret  come  in? 

Why,  one  can  not  but  regret  that  his 
daring  has  not  been  seconded  by  greater 
intellectual  power  and  technical  skill.  On 
the  intellectual  side  I  am  here  expressing 


a  personal  opinion,  which  must  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  tech- 
nical slovenliness  of  the  play.  The  dis- 
cussions are  most  imperfectly  dramatized. 
Over  and  over  again  we  see  two  people 
carrying  on  a  heated  argument  while 
half-a-dozen  others  sit  around  tongue- 
tied  and  apparently  not  even  listening. 
Defective  production  may  be  partly  to 
blame  for  this,  but  certainly  the  author 
has  given  his  producer  some  impossible 
nuts  to  crack.  Nor  is  the  fable,  such  as 
it  is,  very  happily  invented.  In  the  last 
act  in  particular,  dramatic  effect  is 
sought — and  not  attained — through  at- 
tributing to  the  heroine  a  course  of 
action  of  rare  imbecility.  These  short- 
comings are  all  the  more  regrettable  as 
they  can  not  but  impair  the  success  of 
the  play;  and,  should  it  fail,  the  enemy 
will  say  "Aha!",  and  the  wicked  triumph. 
Mr.  Maugham's  story  is  soon  told. 
Major  John  Wharton,  aged  about  thirty, 
comes  back  to  his  amiable  and  adoring 
parents  after  four  solid  years  at  the 
front.  He  has  been  badly  wounded,  but 
is  now  all  right  again.  His  father,  a 
soldier  who  has  seen  service  in  the  little 
wars  of  last  century,  is  full  of  a  soldier's 
simple  piety,  and  conceives  war  to  be 
a  beneficial  invention  of  Heaven  for 
strengthening  and  purifying  human 
nature.  His  mother  and  his  betrothed, 
Sylvia  Bullough  by  name,  are  steeped  in 
Anglican  piety;  and  their  views  find  an 
unctuous  and  emphatic  champion  in  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  seconded  by  a  still 
more  narrow-minded  vicaress.  Trouble 
begins  when  Major  John  declines  to  ap- 
pear at  Holy  Communion;  it  comes  to  a 
head  when  he  takes  the  side  of  a  neigh- 
boring lady  who,  having  lost  both  her 
sons  in  the  war,  openly  indicts  divine 
providence,  and  declines  to  seek  comfort 
in  pietistic  catchwords.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  old  Colonel,  John's 
father,  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
disease  which  must  rapidly  prove  fatal, 
and  does  not  receive  his  death-sentence 
with  the  courage  and  resignation  becom- 
ing a  Christian  Soldier.  He  recovers  his 
serenity,  however,  after  taking  the  last 
sacrament,  and  passes  peacefully  away. 
His  wife  and  Sylvia  accept  this  as  a 
miracle,  and  the  latter  lady  thinks  that  a 
similar  miracle  may  happen  to  John  if 
he  can  be  persuaded  or  tricked  into  tak- 
ing the  Communion.  At  the  moment  of 
his  father's  death  John  is  away  from 
home:  when  he  returns,  Sylvia  conceals 
from  him  the  fact  of  the  death,  and  im- 
plores him  to  take  the  Communion  out 
of  tenderness  to  a  dying  man.  John 
yields  to  her  entreaties,  and  returns  from 
church  only  to  find  that  he  has  been 
victimized.  He  expresses  his  natural  dis- 
gust with  a  good  deal  of  vigor,  but  pres- 
ently relents,  and  is  willing  to  make  it 
up  with  his  betrothed,  who,  however,  de- 
clines.   At  the  close  of  a  singularly  feeble 
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act,  the  curtain  falls  upon  Major  John 
weeping  in  his  mother's  arms. 

The  intellectual  weakness  of  the  play 
lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  neither  side 
states  its  case  with  reasonable  skill  or 
tact.  The  pietists  are  quite  unnecessarily 
purblind  and  narrow-minded,  while  John, 
though  certainly  not  aggressive  in  his 
sentiments,  is  unnecessarily  clumsy  and 
unconciliatory.  For  instance,  he  insists 
on  declaring  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
God,  when  it  is  manifest  that  what  he 
rejects  is  not  God,  but  the  Vicar's  version 
of  God.  Mr.  Maugham  may  say  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  make  his  characters 
clear  thinkers  or  skilled  dialecticians — 
that,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  un- 
natural to  have  done  so.  Possibly — but 
on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  need  to 
make  them  exceptionally  stupid.  The 
part  of  Sylvia  seems  to  me  particularly 
unfortunate.  Such  dense  fanaticism  is 
certainly  not  typical  in  these  days.  If 
Mr.  Maugham  had  made  her  a  sane,  good- 
tempered,  commonplace  young  woman, 
content  for  her  own  part  with  the  creed 
of  her  caste,  but  not  concerned  to  force 
its  formulas  upon  everyone  around  her, 
he  would  have  cleared  the  atmosphere  of 
his  play  and  brought  it  nearer  to  life  by 
presenting  another,  and  very  usual,  type 
of  opinion.  The  killing  of  the  old  Colonel, 
too,  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  In  the  first 
place,  it  introduces  a  quite  unnecessary 
element  of  coincidence;  in  the  second 
place,  its  bearing  upon  the  general  theme 
of  the  play  is  not  very  clear.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  Mr.  Maugham  intended 
to  insinuate  that  a  Christian  was,  as  a 
rule,  less  prepared  than  a  pagan  to  face 
death  with  fortitude;  but  that  is  mani- 
festly untrue,  or  true  only  of  a  very 
antiquated,  hell-haunted  type  of  Chris- 
tian. Our  conduct  in  the  great  crises 
of  life  depends  far  more  on  temperament 
and  habit  than  on  creed — a  truth  so  in- 
disputable that  Mr.  Maugham  can. 
scarcely  have  intended  to  dispute  it.  But 
if  he  did  not  one  sees  no  meaning  in  the 
Colonel's  collapse. 

In  a  play  in  which  all  the  characters 
are  constantly  reasoning,  there  is  no 
room  for  a  special  "raisonneur."  We 
have  here,  however,  a  Scotch  doctor 
whose  views,  briefly  and  modestly  ex- 
pressed, may  probably  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  author's  own  summing-up  of  the 
matter.  And  Dr.  Macfarlane  is  evidently 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Wells — a  believer  in 
"God  the  Invisible  King."  That  deity, 
as  we  know,  is  not  infinite  and  all- 
powerful,  but  is  merely  an  unseen  ally 
of  mankind  in  its  struggle  towards  a 
better  world.  "When  we  are  good,"  says 
Dr.  Macfarlane,  "we're  buying  silver 
bullets  for  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  when 
we're  bad — well,  we're  trading  with  the 
enemy."  It  is  the  old  theology  of  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman;  and  assuredly  there  is  a 
much  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  But  there 
(Continued  on  page  328) 
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(Continued  from  page  327) 
are  stubborn  folk  who  can  find  no  com- 
fort in  personifying  the  better  forces  in 
human  nature  and  calling  them  God. 

"The  Prude's  Fall"  is  an  awkward 
name  for  a  clever  play,  which  might,  I 
imagine,  appeal  to  American  audiences. 
Captain  Andre  le  Briquet,  a  daring 
French  soldier  and  explorer,  has  met  in 
Egypt,  before  the  war,  a  certain  Mrs. 
Audley,  by  whom  he  has  been  greatly  at- 
tracted. After  the  war,  hearing  that  she 
is  now  a  widow,  he  comes  to  England  and 
seeks  her  out,  only  to  find  that  she  is  en- 
gaged to  a  numskull  of  a  baronet,  Sir 
Nevil  Moreton  by  name.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  very  much  disgusted  by  her 
barbarously  unfeeling  conduct  towards  a 
lady  whom  they  have  both  known  and 
liked  in  Egypt,  and  who  has  sacrificed 
her  social  position  for  love.  In  spite  of 
her  heartless  prudery,  however,  Le 
Briquet  still  thinks  Mrs.  Audley  the  most 
charming  woman  in  the  world,  and  de- 
termines to  teach  her  a  lesson.  He  has 
no  difficulty  in  cutting  out  the  pompous 
baronet  and  making  her  love  him  pas- 
sionately ;  but  when  the  question  of  mar- 
riage arises  he  alleges  that  both  his 
career  and  his  temperament  forbid  him 
to  tie  himself  for  life,  and  that  theirs 
must  be  a  free  union  or  none  at  all. 
After  a  terrible  struggle,  both  with 
herself  and  her  friends — in  which  the 
baronet  proposes  to  intervene  with  a  re- 
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volver — she  accepts  his  conditions  and 
agrees  to  play  the  leading  part  in  "All 
for  Love,  or  The  World  Well  Lost."  Then 
and  not  till  then  the  Captain  produces  a 
marriage  license  and  explains  that  his 
objection  to  matrimony  was  only  assumed 
in  order  to  teach  her  the  lesson  of  toler- 
ance and  understanding  for  women  whom 
relentless  circumstance  has  compelled  to 
set  conventions  at  defiance.  Of  course 
she  is  at  first  outraged  and  humiliated  on 
finding  that  she  has  been  treated  like  a 
silly  schoolgirl;  but  we  observe  that  even 
in  the  height  of  her  wrath  she  is  careful 
not  to  tear  up  the  marriage  license. 

The  comedy  has  the  artificiality  in- 
herent in  all  plots  which  depend  upon 
some  one  elaborately  playing  a  part  in 
order  to  teach  a  lesson  or  to  gain  an  end; 
but,  having  noted  this  weakness,  one 
hastens  to  add  that  it  is  ably  constructed 
and  tactfully  written.  Mr.  Rudolf 
Besier  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  clever  comedy,  "Don,"  which  had 
some  success  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  Temple  Thurston  has  written 
for  Mr.  Matheson  Lang  a  "gros  m61o- 
drame"  entitled  "The  Wandering  Jew," 
which  was  produced  with  every  appear- 
ance of  success  a  few  nights  ago.  It  is 
a  wholly  undistinguished  piece  of  work, 
which  never  brings  home  to  us  the  point 
of  the  legend — the  tragedy  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  immortality.  Indeed  Mr. 
Thurston's  Ahasuerus — renamed  Mata- 
thias — is  not  immortal  at  all.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act,  or  "Phase,"  he  is  burnt 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  -and  to  all 
appearance  gives  up  the  ghost.  Why  the 
curse  is  thus  remitted  we  never  learn — 
possibly  because,  in  this  fourth  Phase, 
as  a  Jewish  doctor  in  Seville,  he  has  at- 
tained to  a  high-pitch  virtue.  In  the 
earlier  Phases — during  the  Crusades  and 
in  thirteenth-century  Sicily — we  find  him 
leading  a  pleasantly  racketty  life,  and  see 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  is  "dreeing  a  weird"  of  a  tragic  or 
penitential  nature.  It  did  not  even  seem 
to  me  that  the  spectacular  attractions  of 
the  play  were  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. By  far  the  best  thing  in  it  was  the 
opening  scene — the  starting-point  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  tragedy. 
Matathias,  according  to  Mr.  Temple 
Thurston,  had  carried  off  the  wife  of 
another  man,  and  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  her.  The  woman,  Judith,  lay 
sick,  and  sent  him,  much  against  his  will, 
to  seek  out  the  Nazarene  prophet  whose 
arrival  in  Jerusalem  had  caused  great 
excitement  and  to  implore  him  to  heal 
her.  The  prophet  answered  him,  "Her 
health  will  return  when  she  returns  to 
her  husband" ;  whereupon  Matathias,  in 
his  exasperation,  insulted  him,  and  fell 
under  the  curse.  The  glimpse  of  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  hours  of  the  great  tragedy 
is  not  unimpressive. 

William  Archer 

London,  September  13 
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Mr.  Harding  Stands  to  His 
Words 

/~\N  October  9  The  Weekly  Review 
^  sent  to  Senator  Harding  at 
Marion   the   following   telegram: 

Your  Des  Moines  speech  is  being  gen- 
erally interpreted  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  position  defined  in  your  speech  of 
August  28.  It  is  regarded  as  especially 
repudiating  that  part  of  the  August  28 
speech  in  which  you  said  that  if  it  shall 
be  found  that  the  existing  League  "has 
been  so  entwined  and  interwoven  into  the 
peace  of  Europe  that  its  good  must  be 
preserved  in  order  to  stabilize  the  peace 
of  that  continent,  then  it  can  be  amended 
or  revised"  into  a  form  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  America.  We  consider  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  question 


thus  raised  be  promptly  and  authorita- 
tively cleared  up.  An  immediate  answer 
to  Editors  Weekly  Review,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  would  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Harding  returned  to  Marion  on 
October  11  and  in  the  course  of  that 
day  sent  the  following  telegraphic 
reply,  signed  by  his  secretary : 

Senator  Harding  has  directed  me  to 
say,  in  reply  to  your  telegram  of  October 
9,  that  his  Des  Moines  speech  if  read  in 
full  is  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
speech  of  August  28.  There  has  been 
and  will  be  no  change  from  position  of 
August  28. 

The  commotion  created  by  the  Des 
Moines  speech  has  been  quite  natu- 
ral. The  tone  of  that  speech  and  its 
emphasis  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  position  which  con- 
stituted the  speech  of  August  28. 
The  Des  Moines  speech  was  heartily 
acclaimed  by  Senator  Johnson,  and 
was  widely  regarded  by  persons  in- 
comparably more  impartial  than  he 
as  contradicting  the  earlier  utter- 
ance. No  such  contradiction  is  con- 
tained in  the  actual  language  of  the 
speech;  but  the  impression  to  that 
effect  was  of  itself  a  serious  fact,  and 
a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion that  The  Weekly  Review  finds, 
in  accordance  with  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  Mr.  Harding's  words  at  Des 
Moines,  that  these  constitute  no  de- 
parture whatever  from  the  position 
so  deliberately  and  so  accurately  set 
forth  by  the  Republican  candidate  on 
August  28. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  editorial  "What 
Happened  at  Des  Moines."  In  that 
article  the  exact  relation  between  the 
two  speeches  is  carefully  examined, 
and  the  character  of  Mr.  Harding's 
position  once  more  set  forth. 


CO  far  as  regards  the  specific  issue 
^  of  veracity,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Senator  Spencer  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  long  drawn  out  as  it 
has  been,  can  be  summed  up  in. 
very  brief  space.  The  substance  of 
Senator  Spencer's  statement  was 
that  at  the  Peace  Conference  the 
President  had  assured  Premier  Bra- 
tiano  of  Rumania  that  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  to  violate  the  settle- 
ment established  at  Versailles  the 
United  States  would  send  to  Europe 
its  military  and  naval  forces  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  that  set- 
tlement. This  statement  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Tumulty.  Secretary 
to  the  President,  "absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  false."  When  Senator 
Spencer  questioned  Mr.  Tumulty's 
authority  to  make  this  denial  the 
President  backed  up  his  Secretary  in 
these  words : 

I  wish  to  state  that  your  statement  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Tumulty  and 
that  I  requested  him  to  issue  the  denial  to 
which  you  refer.  I  reiterate  the  denial.  The 
statement  you  made  was   false. 

After  various  further  exchanges  the 
President  caused  to  be  published  a 
stenographic  report  which  was  in  his 
possession  of  the  remarks  which  he 
made  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
The  burden  of  the  President's  speech 
was  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  had  a  right  to  lay  down  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  observance  of  the 
rights  of  minorities,  which  nations 
like  Rumania  and  Serbia  should  be 
required  to  accept  in  return  for 
the  guarantee  of  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity which  those  Powers  were 
making  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  "We 
must  not  close  our  eyes,"  he  said,  "to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the 
great  Powers  will  be  the  final  guar- 
antee of  the  peace  of  the  world."  Ad- 
dressing specifically  "our  friends  from 
Rumania  and  Serbia,"  he  begged  them 
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"to  remember  that  while  Rumania  and 
Serbia  are  ancient  sovereignties  the 
settlements  of  this  Conference  are 
greatly  adding  to  their  territories." 
And  a  little  further  on  he  brought  in 
the  express  application  of  this  to  the 
United  States,  as  follows : 

How  can  a  power  like  the  United  States. 
tor  example — for  I  can  speak  for  no  other — 
after  signing  this  treaty,  if  it  contains  elements 
which  they  do  not  believe  will  be  permanent. 
go  three  thousand  miles  away  across  the  sea 
and  report  to  its  people  that  it  has  made  a 
settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  world?  It  can- 
not do  so.  And  yet  there  underlies  all  of  these 
transactions  the  expectation  on  the  part,  for 
example,  of  Rumania,  and  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 
and  of  Serbia,  that  if  any  covenants  of  this 
settlement  are  not  observed,  the  United  States 
will  send  her  armies  and  her  navies  to  see  that 
they  are  observed. 

That  this  is  in  substance  precisely 
the  thing  that  Senator  Spencer 
charged  is  too  plain  to  require  any 
argument.  To  call  his  statement 
"absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false," 
or  even  simply  to  say  that  his  "state- 
ment is  false,"  is,  in  the  light  of 
the  President's  own  evidence,  an 
absurdity. 

T1UT  the  controversy  suggests  a 
*-'  question  far  broader  than  that  of 
veracity.  Why  should  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  contribute  its 
armed  forces  to  the  execution  of  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  members  of 
the  League,  if  circumstances  re- 
quired such  contribution,  be  so  vehe- 
mently denied?  Why  not  defend 
Article  X  as  imposing  a  duty  which 
we  ought  gladly  to  assume  in  case 
of  need,  instead  of  defending  it  as 
not  laying  upon  us  any  obligation  of 
such  duty?  A  manly  and  straight- 
forward way  of  asserting  the  right- 
fulness of  Article  X,  and  at  the  same 
time  denying  that  it  lays  upon  us  an 
intolerable  or  undesirable  burden, 
would  be  to  insist  on  the  probability 
that  resort  to  armed  force  would  be 
averted  by  the  general  power  and 
prestige  of  the  League,  while  frankly 
admitting  that  when  occasion  de- 
manded we  should,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Article,  have  to  send 
our  men  and  ships  to  the  rescue  just 
like  other  nations.  Of  such  straight- 
forward and  courageous  facing  of 
the  fact  there  has  been,  throughout 
the  Democratic  campaign,  an  aston- 
ishing, and,  we  believe,  a  complete 
absence.      Moreover,    we    are    quite 


convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Mr.  Cox  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  served  if  this  issue, 
instead  of  being  shirked,  had  been 
squarely  met. 

'T'HE  temptation  to  use  the  lan- 
•*-  guage  of  piddling  politics,  in- 
stead of  that  of  logic  and  large  ideas, 
has  made  much  of  the  discussion  in 
the  present  campaign  futile,  child- 
ish. The  fact  that  intelligent  per- 
sons, meeting  at  clubs,  at  dinners,  in 
every-day  intercourse,  have  in  so 
many  instances  preferred  the  game 
of  calling  names  to  that  of  exercising 
their  wits  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
national  expediency  might  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  either  moral  or  intel- 
lectual bankruptcy.  It  is,  of  course, 
nothing  of  the  sort.  When  Mr.  Wil- 
son determined  to  hold  the  "solemn 
referendum,"  we  said  that  even  if  he 
should  not  be  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, the  referendum  would  be  essen- 
tially on  the  merits  (or  "failure,"  as 
Mr.  Hoover  has  put  it)  of  his  admin- 
istration. Such  has  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  is  admitted  to  be  by  many 
who  mean  to  vote  for  Cox.  As  a  re- 
sult, even  the  few  speeches  of  the 
campaign  which  have  shown  bold- 
ness and  freshness  of  conception, 
such  as  Mr.  Harding's  of  August  28 
and  Mr.  Hoover's  of  October  9,  have 
not  received  the  thoughtful  examina- 
tion they  deserve.  In  this  respect, 
the  Republicans  have  behaved  better 
than  the  Democrats.  Governor  Cox's 
one  speech  of  any  consequence,  his 
capable  speech  of  acceptance,  was 
not  ruled  out  of  court.  It  received 
some  approach  to  decent  criticism  in 
Republican  circles;  the  Democrats 
have  been  entirely  ungenerous  to 
every  utterance  by  Harding.  Even 
Mr.  Hoover,  whom  many  Democrats 
professed  a  willingness  to  vote  for 
if  nominated,  is  now  regarded  by 
these  same  persons  as  having  virtu- 
ally sold  out.  One  can  only  conjec- 
ture what  would  have  happened  if 
he  had  been  nominated  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  had  taken  his 
present  stand  toward  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration. Would  his  prestige 
have  been  great  enough  to  make  the 
campaign  one  of  ideas,  or  would  it 
still  have  degenerated  to  pettiness? 


1%/TR.  HARDING  says  that  "Maine 
takes  the  lead  in  declaring  for 
America  unmortgaged  to  the  Old 
World."  "Unmortgaged"  is  a  kin- 
dling word.  But  let  us  consider. 
Partnership  is  a  mortgage;  friend- 
ship is  a  mortgage;  citizenship  is  a 
mortgage;  wedlock  is  a  mortgage; 
sonship  and  parenthood  are  mort- 
gages; life  is  a  mortgage.  Only 
death  is  uncommitted.  But  Mr. 
Harding  is  not  the  first  man  to  make 
his  epigrams  worse  than  his  case. 

W7AS  the  late  Italian  upheaval  a 
*^  Socialistic  revolution?  It  was 
not,  says  Premier  Giolitti.  The  set- 
tlement which  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  "has  probably  postponed 
the  advent  of  Socialism  in  Italy  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  certainly  for 
fifty  years."  On  the  day  after  this 
statement  was  made  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  party,  meeting  at  Milan, 
decided  by  seven  votes  against  five 
for  adhesion  to  the  Communist  Inter- 
nationale, for  acceptance  of  Lenin's 
ukase,  which  Mr.  Eugene  Debs  has 
called  "ridiculous,  arbitrary,  and  au- 
tocratic," and  for  expulsion  of  all 
moderate  elements  from  the  party. 
Having  to  choose  between  a  fifty 
years'  patience  and  the  promise  of 
an  immediate  realization  of  the  mil- 
lennium, the  majority  of  the  big 
twelve  naturally  snatched  at  the 
promise.  Not  the  gesture  but  the 
faith  which  prompted  it  is  the  as- 
tonishing thing.  Signor  Serrati, 
editor  of  the  Socialist  Avanti,  is  not 
of  that  innocent  cast.  He  resigned 
from  his  paper,  and,  together  with 
Daragona  and  Bombacci,  brought 
out  a  report  of  their  impressions  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Its  publication  within 
three  days  of  the  sensational  decision 
of  Milan  was  the  moderates'  crush- 
ing reply  to  Lenin's  anathema.  "The 
capitalist  regime,"  they  declared, 
"has  been  destroyed,  but  it  has  not 
been  replaced  by  anything  that  meets 
even  the  most  elementary  needs  of  a 
civilized  people."  But  will  the  rank 
and  file  of  Italian  labor  understand 
that  Socialism,  matured  by  half  a 
century's  patient  development,  must 
be  a  more  precious  thing  than  the 
reduction  to  the  absolute  cultural 
poverty  which  Lenin  tries  to  palm 
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off  on  them  as  an  improvement  on 
the  capitalist  state? 

rpHE  report,  besides  being  a  warn- 
-*■  ing  to  Italian  labor  against  affil- 
iation with  Lenin's  Internationale,  is 
an  opportune  apology  for  the  mod- 
erate leaders  who  are  responsible  for 
the  acceptance  of  Giolitti's  scheme  of 
settlement.  "The  management  of  in- 
dustries," it  says,  "which  has  been 
placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  work- 
ers, has  proved  disastrous."  That 
in  Italy  the  leaders  succeeded  in 
persuading  their  followers  to  evacu- 
ate the  works  which  Signor  Giolitti's 
policy  of  laissez-faire  had  surren- 
dered to  them  has  spared  the  country 
a  similar  disaster.  But  their  success 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
Giolitti's  pussyfooting  was  justified. 
It  only  justifies  his  estimate  of  the 
Italian  worker's  mentality,  on  which 
he  has  based  a  daring  and  hazardous 
speculation.  Luck  was  with  him  this 
time.  But  in  trusting  that  the 
workman  as  he  knew  him  would  not 
let  his  common  sense  be  shaken  by 
the  onset  of  an  unrestrained  revolt 
he  sacrificed  to  an  astute  calculation 
a  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment. At  Bologna,  one  of  his 
critics  in  the  Senate  remarked,  the 
real  Government  was  not  that  of 
Signor  Giolitti,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Labor.  That  his  neutrality  between 
the  law-breakers  and  their  victims 
did  not  everywhere  result  in  the 
abdication  of  lawful  government  is 
not  a  success  that  Giolitti  can  book 
to  his  credit. 

TF  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  recent  speech 
on  Ireland  means  a  declaration  of 
war,  Sinn  Fein  has  little  reason  to 
raise  an  outcry.  He  simply  gives  the 
Irish  extremists  what  they  have  all 
along  pretended  that  they  wanted. 
They  have  been  trading  on  the  strong 
aversion  to  violence  which  prevails 
among  a  large  body  of  the  British 
people.  But  they  have  strained  the 
challenge  to  a  point  at  which  British 
self-control  can  hold  out  no  longer. 
Lloyd  George  is  an  expert  in  gaug- 
ing the  prevalent  public  sentiment, 
and  if  he  now  comes  out  with  a  bold 
acceptance  of  the  Irish  pretense  of 
a  state  of  war,  we  may  be  sure  that 


a  large  majority  of  the  British  peo- 
ple will  support  him  in  his  stand. 
The  issue  of  such  a  conflict  can  not 
be  doubtful. 

It  means  an  amount  of  suffering 
for  Ireland  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  surplus  of  power  which  Sinn 
Fein  demands  and  Great  Britain  can 
not  possibly  concede.  "The  Irish  are 
queer  but  the  easiest  and  best  fellows 
to  get  on  with  if  you  only  know  how," 
says  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy. "Their  loyalty  to  their  leaders, 
even  when  mistaken,  is  something  to 
make  us  proud  of  them."  That  is  the 
Irish  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Only 
Irishmen  can  know  how  to  get  on 
with  the  Irish,  and  the  tragic  part  of 
it  is  that  their  loyalty  is  given  to  a 
group  of  leaders  who  are  wofully 
deficient  in  a  realizing  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  That  this  misdirected 
loyalty  is  largely  due  to  England's 
frequently  unhappy  choice  of  persons 
sent  over  to  govern  Ireland  does  not 
alter  the  fact ;  nor  is  it  made  any  the 
less  deplorable  by  the  reflection  that 
in  former  times  the  whole  British 
policy  towards  Ireland  was  one  of 
senseless  injustice. 

]\/TILITARISM   is  apparently  ram- 


pant   in    Poland.      The    victory 


gained  over  the  Russian  Reds  has 
given  certain  elements  of  the  cadre 
an  assurance  which  dares  defy  the 
civil  government  of  the  Republic.  A 
sense  of  self-sufficiency  breeds  insub- 
ordination. The  threat  of  Polish  offi- 
cers at  staff  headquarters  at  Veronov 
that  they  were  resolved  to  occupy 
Vilna,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Government  in  Warsaw,  was  not 
an  empty  boast.  General  Zellgouski 
made  a  show  of  loyalty  to  the  civil 
authorities  by  resigning  his  command 
before  he  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
brought  upon  him  by  his  troops  to 
capture  Vilna.  Still  he  did  not  refuse 
to  enter  the  city  with  his  insurgent 
soldiery.  This  Polish  Gabriel  of  the 
Annunciation  has  not  the  moral  cour- 
age of  his  Fiumese  prototype.  The 
insurgent  troops  are  said  to  be  Lithu- 
anians, resenting  the  decision  of  the 
Lithuanian  and  Polish  peace  delegates 
that  the  Vilna  district  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  Lithuanian  territory.  We 
must  not  judge  too  harshly  of  these 


birds  that  befoul  their  own  nest.  It 
probably  can  be  called  their  own  only 
in  so  far  as  their  ancestors  some  gen- 
erations back  were  hatched  in  it. 
Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  is  a  Lithuanian  if  nation- 
ality is  only  a  matter  of  names. 

pERHAPS  it  is  a  too  flattering 
unction  that  most  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia lay  to  themselves  in  assum- 
ing the  preeminent  importance  of 
their  own  cerebrations  in  the  face  of 
a  scornful  rejection  by  the  American 
people.  "It  was  America,"  writes  one 
of  them,  "who  invented  the  right- 
thinker."  Admittedly  the  concept  is 
not  new,  since  theologians  and  politi- 
cians have  used  it  from  immemorial 
time.  "But  it  is  only  in  the  United 
States,"  continues  the  writer,  "that  it 
has  been  extended  to  all  departments 
of  thought.  It  is  only  here  that  any 
novel  idea,  in  any  field  of  human  re- 
lations, carries  with  it  a  burden  of 
obnoxiousness  and  is  instantly  chal- 
lenged as  mysteriously  immoral  by 
the  great  masses  of  right-thinking 
men."  Observant  persons,  we  fear, 
will  view  this  generalization  with 
grave  dubiety.  Even  a  troglodyte,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted,  will  brighten 
up  at  a  novel  idea,  provided,  first,  that 
it  is  a  real  idea,  and  second,  that  it  is 
really  novel;  while  the  ordinary  run 
of  mankind  (as  a  good  many  com- 
petent witnesses,  including  William 
Shakespeare,  have  testified)  will 
greet  even  a  counterfeit  of  the  real 
thing  with  gladsome  hospitality.  Un- 
fortunately, the  stock  of  worth-while 
novel  ideas  is  not  so  plentiful  as  the 
intelligentsia  imagine,  particularly 
when  fondly  contemplating  their  own 
output.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes 
(i,  14)  had  a  pertinent  thing  to  say 
on  this  subject  some  years  ago;  and 
his  opinion  may  still  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  meek  and  the  thought- 
ful. The  right-thinkers  may  now  and 
then  show  themselves  somewhat  com- 
placent; they  may  here  and  there  de- 
limit too  narrowly  the  field  of  their 
interests  and  sympathies;  but  they 
have  been  taught  by  experience  to 
view  with  a  wise  incredulity  most  of 
what  is  offered  them  by  the  stridu- 
lus barkers  who  deal  exclusively  in 
alleged  novelties. 
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What  Happened  at 
Des  Moines 

CENATOR  HARDING'S  campaign 
^  reached  high-water  mark  in  his 
speech  of  August  28.  That  speech 
was  marked  by  almost  every  good 
quality  that  should  characterize  the 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  head 
of  a  great  party  upon  an  issue  of 
unusual  difficulty  and  of  the  highest 
moment. 

It  would  have  been  matter  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  if,  in  his  further 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  the 
League,  the  Republican  candidate 
had  proposed  to  himself  no  other  ob- 
ject than  that  of  more  fully  im- 
pressing his  countrymen  with  the 
ideas  conveyed  in  the  August  28 
speech,  and  persuading  them  of  the 
soundness  of  those  ideas.  In  his 
speech  at  Des  Moines,  so  far  from 
doing  this,  he  produced  a  violent  dis- 
turbance in  men's  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  Some  who  had  found  in  the 
August  28  speech  just  that  clearness 
and  solidity  which  had  been  lacking 
in  Mr.  Harding's  previous  outgiv- 
ings, felt  that  they  were  all  at  sea 
again.  Others,  like  Senator  Johnson, 
who  were  anxious  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  should  align  h'mself 
absolutely  against  the  Versailles 
Covenant  or  any  modification  of  it, 
saw  in  the  Des  Moines  speech  a 
declaration  of  such  alignment.  And 
partisan  advocates  of  Mr.  Cox  and 
champions  of  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  to 
that  speech  either  as  an  abject  and 
cowardly  surrender  to  Johnson  and 
Borah,  or  as  one  more  example  of 
that  preposterous  inconstancy  which 
they  have  throughout  the  campaign 
been  charging  upon  Mr.  Harding. 

All  this  is  unfortunate,  and  for  it 
Mr.  Harding  is  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  blame,  although  it  is  sim- 
ple matter  of  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Des  Moines  speech  which 
contradicts,  or  even  modifies,  the 
position  defined  in  the  speech  of  Au- 
gust 28.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  en- 
tirely tenable  position  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing intended  that  the  later  speech, 
while  not  expressly  repudiating  the 
earlier  and  more  elaborate  one, 
should    be   understood   as   a   virtual 


repudiation  of  all  that  part  of  it 
which  held  out  any  hope  of  a  final 
adjustment  based  upon  amendment 
of  the  Versailles  Covenant. 

This  impression  is  distinctly  and 
emphatically  negatived  by  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's reply  to  the  inquiry  sent  him 
by  The  Weekly  Review.  In  that  in- 
quiry, we  expressly  quoted  the  state- 
ment in  his  August  28  speech  that  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  existing 
League  "has  been  so  entwined  and 
interwoven  into  the  peace  of  Europe 
that  its  good  must  be  preserved  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  peace  of  that 
continent,  then  it  can  be  amended  or 
revised"  into  a  form  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  America,  and  we  asked 
whether  the  Des  Moines  speech  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  repudiation  of 
that  statement.  In  the  reply,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  columns, 
Mr.  Harding  asserts  the  "complete 
harmony"  of  the  Des  Moines  speech 
with  the  speech  of  August  28,  and 
adds  that  "there  has  been  and  will 
be  no  change"  from  the  position  then 
taken. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Des  Moines 
speech  itself.  The  passage  that  has 
made  so  great  a  disturbance  is  this: 

It  [the  Democratic  platform]  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  to  suggest  that  reservations  will  be 
opposed  which  make  clearer  or  more  specific 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
League. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  reservations  of  this 
character.  The  obligations  are  clear  enough 
and  specific  enough.  I  oppose  the  proposed 
League,  not  because  I  fail  to  understand  what 
a  former  member  of  the  Democratic  admini- 
stration has  said,  we  "are  being  let  in  for,"  but 
because  I  believe  I  understand  precisely  what 
we  are  being  let  in  for. 

I  do  not  want  to  clarify  these  obligations; 
I  want  to  turn  my  back  on  them.  It  is  not 
interpretation,  but  rejection,  that  I  am  seeking. 

The  last  sentence  contains  neither 
noun  nor  pronoun  referring  to  the 
thing  for  which  Mr.  Harding  de- 
mands outright  "rejection" ;  and  in 
many  quarters  it  has  been  seized 
upon  as  meaning  an  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  the  League.  Yet  the  context 
shows  that  the  thing  for  which  out- 
right rejection  is  demanded  is  the 
obligations,  especially  those  of  Arti- 
cle X,  against  the  assumption  of 
which  Mr.  Harding  has  all  along  con- 
sistently protested.  And  this  inter- 
pretation has  been  confirmed  by 
utterance  after  utterance  of  Mr. 
Harding's  since  the  Des  Moines 
speech,  in  which  he  has  again  and 


again  centered  his  talk  upon  Article 
X,  and  upon  the  "League  of  Nations 
as  drafted  at  Paris,"  and  at  no  time 
shut  the  door  upon  the  possibility  of 
acceptance  of  an  amended  or  revised 
form  of  the  League,  if  such  should 
prove  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
the  prospects  of  world  peace  could  be 
effectually  promoted. 

Mr.  Harding's  position  can  not  be 
acceptable  to  ardent  advocates  of  the 
League  established  at  Versailles.  He 
has  never  tried  to  make  it  so.  But 
neither  has  he  sought  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Johnson-Borah  irre- 
concilables.  His  position  is  less  sim- 
ple than  that  of  Mr.  Cox ;  but  it  is  not 
less  sincere  or  less  outspoken.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  more 
clearly  asserted;  for  Mr.  Cox  has 
never  yet  indicated  whether,  if 
elected,  he  would  or  would  not  un- 
flinchingly insist  on  the  rejection  of 
such  a  reservation  as  that  which  the 
Senate  attached  to  Article  X.  Mr. 
Harding  makes  no  definite  promise 
of  a  particular  programme;  he  rests 
his  appeal  solely  on  the  solemn  pledge 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote a  certain  aim.  Those  who  de- 
mand promises  more  specific  than 
this,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  are  honestly  warned  that  he 
is  not  making  them.  To  whatever 
criticism  such  a  course  may  be  ex- 
posed, it  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
either  of  vacillation  or  of  insincerity. 

The  Great  Failure 

TN  a  few  telling  words  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  his  impressive  speech  at  Indian- 
apolis, pointed  out,  perhaps  more  ef- 
fectively than  has  ever  been  done 
before,  the  exact  character  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  tragic  failure: 

To  have  obstinately  held  up  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  eighteen  months,  with  its  fearful 
cost  to  ourselves  and  millions  of  helpless 
people ;  to  have  rejected  the  opportunity  of 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences  as  to  meth- 
ods ;  to  have  projected  the  issue,  which,  with 
intelligent  cooperation,  would  never  have  ex- 
isted, into  the  Presidential  election,  is  the 
greatest  failure  of  American  statesmanship 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Real  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  the  world  would  have  accepted  the  treaty 
with  reservations  and  then,  if  they  thought  it 
so  vital  a  matter,  have  gone  to  the  country  on 
the  political  issue  of  correcting  the  reserva- 
tions alone. 

To  this  indictment  there  is  in  our 

judgment  no  possible  answer.     Mr. 
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Hoover's  view  of  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  the  almost  in- 
credible perversity  of  his  course,  is 
precisely  that  which  has  been  steadily 
insisted  upon  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to  main- 
tain that  the  real  origin  of  the  trouble 
was  in  the  wickedness,  the  blindness, 
or  the  narrowness,  of  the  Republican 
opposition.  But  even  if  this  were 
completely  granted,  it  would  take 
nothing  from  the  load  of  responsi- 
bility, the  load  of  blame  for  disastrous 
results  deliberately  invited,  that  must 
rest  upon  the  President's  shoulders. 
It  is  idle  to  consider  which  of  the  two 
sides  is  the  more  to  blame.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's responsibility  is  different  in 
kind,  not  merely  in  degree,  from  that 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Versailles 
Covenant — of  Borah  or  Johnson,  of 
Lodge  or  Knox,  of  McCumber  or  Kel- 
logg, of  David  Jayne  Hill  or  George 
Wharton  Pepper. 

To  fasten  on  President  Wilson  the 
guilt  of  this  terrible,  this  almost  un- 
paralleled failure  of  statesmanship, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to  him 
any  low  or  unworthy  purpose.  The 
difference  between  his  case  and  that 
of  the  opposition  is  perfectly  simple. 
It  was  he,  not  they,  that  undertook  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  this 
League  of  Nations  as  part  of  the  set- 
tlement that  ended  the  war.  Upon 
him,  not  upon  them,  rested  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  that  settlement  a  success. 
And  he  deliberately  chose  to  wreck 
the  settlement  rather  than  accept  a 
modification  which  would  have  saved 
it — a  modification  which,  desirable  or 
undesirable,  the  opposition  had  the 
Constitutional  right,  and  showed  that 
they  had  the  numerical  power,  to  in- 
sist upon  as  the  condition  of  ratifica- 
tion. This  was  a  fact  with  which,  as 
a  statesman,  the  President  was  bound 
to  reckon;  to  reject  the  only  terms 
on  which  the  Covenant  could  be  es- 
tablished was  to  declare  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  statesmanship. 

And  it  was  more  than  that.  The 
leading  Powers  of  Europe  had  been 
induced  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  adapt  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  war  settlement 
to  the  fact  of  a  League  of  Nations  in 
which  the  United  States  was  to  be  a 
most  potent,  an  indispensable,  factor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absolute  than 


his  assurances  of  the  certainty  of  this 
consummation.  By  every  accepted 
standard  of  good  faith  he  was  bound 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  if  possible; 
and  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  ful- 
fill it  in  the  exact  form  contemplated, 
then  to  come  as  near  such  fulfilment 
as  he  could.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
been  released  from  this  latter  obliga- 
tion by  the  desire  of  his  European 
associates  in  the  compact  that,  rather 
than  accept  these  modifications,  he 
should  postpone  for  two  terrible 
years  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment, and  run  the  gravest  risk  of  its 
being  discarded  altogether.  No  faint- 
est sign  of  such  desire  has  been  dis- 
closed ;  no  slightest  indication  of  any 
endeavor  on  the  President's  part  to 
ascertain  such  desire.  Accordingly, 
his  course  has  constituted  not  only  a 
failure  of  statesmanship,  but  a  de- 
fault in  the  fulfilment  of  a  clear  obli- 
gation. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  defense  that  is 
often  put  forward.  But  it  will  not 
bear  examination.  We  refer  to  the 
view  very  frequently  asserted  that 
nothing  the  President  might  have 
done  could  have  availed  to  save  the 
Covenant  from  the  party  animosity 
of  the  Republican  Senators.  What- 
ever concession,  we  are  told,  he  might 
have  made  would  have  led  but  to  a 
new  demand.  How  much  of  truth, 
how  much  of  exaggeration,  there  may 
be  in  this  view,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  present  purpose  to  inquire.  For 
on  two  successive  occasions — in  No- 
vember of  last  year  and  in  March  of 
this  year — the  treaty  was  put  upon 
its  passage  after  the  acceptance  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  of  a  definite 
set  of  reservations.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  it  is  certain  that  the  treaty 
would  have  been  ratified  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  indicated  that  such  was  his 
desire;  indeed,  humanly  speaking,  it 
is  certain  that  the  treaty  would  have 
been  ratified  if  the  President  had  not 
opposed  such  a  result.  From  these 
facts  there  is  no  escape.  That  "great- 
est failure  of  American  statesman- 
ship" to  which  Mr.  Hoover  refers  had 
its  roots  much  farther  back ;  but  what 
happened  at  those  two  crucial  mo- 
ments would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  case  against  the  President 
conclusive. 


The  Plague  of  Phan- 
tom Money 

rrVHE  United  States  dollar  means 
A  just  what  it  always  did — 25.8 
grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine.  The 
British  pound  does  not  mean  what  it 
used  to  mean,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  some  day  the 
paper  pounds  now  circulating  will  be 
equivalent  as  of  old  to  4.86  United 
States  dollars.  The  like  is  not  so 
clearly  true  of  the  French  paper 
franc,  and  still  less  of  the  Italian 
paper  lira,  yet  it  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility. 

But  the  German  mark,  the  Aus- 
trian krone,  the  Polish  mark,  the  cur- 
rent unit  of  a  long  list  of  countries 
which  are  in  similar  plight,  can  never 
by  any  possibility  be  redeemed  at  its 
old  value  in  gold.  None  of  these  cur- 
rencies stands  now  at  above  one- 
fifteenth  of  its  nominal  value  in  gold, 
some  of  them  are  rated  at  one  fiftieth, 
or  even  a  less  fraction,  of  what  they 
profess  to  stand  for.  The  outstanding 
volume  of  these  currencies  runs  so 
high  up  into  the  billions  that  their 
redemption  at  the  old  rate,  their  re- 
storation to  the  old  parity,  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question.  Everybody 
knows  this ;  and  it  is  a  standing  won- 
der that  there  is  throughout  the  world 
almost  complete  silence  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  such  a  situa- 
tion calls  for.  These  countries  are 
attempting  to  carry  on  business  not 
merely  with  a  depreciated  currency, 
but  with  a  phantom  currency — a  cur- 
rency whose  meaning  either  now  or  in 
the  future  no  man  can  define  in  terms 
of  anything  tangible.  Such  a  state  of 
things  makes  the  attempt  to  do  busi- 
ness very  much  like  the  movements  of 
one  in  a  nightmare.  One  of  its  most 
obvious  every-day  effects  is  the  diffi- 
culty it  interposes  to  the  supplying  of 
urban  populations  with  the  products 
of  agriculture;  the  farmer  is  natu- 
rally loth  to  exchange  the  substantial 
fruits  of  his  toil  for  money  tokens 
whose  value  bitter  experience  has 
taught  him  utterly  to  distrust.  Yet 
this  is  only  one  of  the  myriad  ways  in 
which  the  absence  of  that  prime  re- 
quisite of  commercial  intercourse,  a 
medium  of  exchange  which  represents 
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a  tangible  value,  paralyzes  business 
in  every  direction. 

But  the  very  desperateness  of  such 
a  situation  makes  clear  the  path  of 
relief.  So  long  as  there  is  hope  of 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  its  old  standing,  the  recognition  of 
its  depreciation  as  an  ultimate  fact  is 
open  to  objection.  But  in  the  cases  in 
question  it  is  mere  madness  to  defer 
such  recognition.  A  readjustment 
has  to  come  some  time;  every  year, 
every  month,  of  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  bottomless  uncertainty 
entails  unspeakable  injury  without 
the  compensation  of  any  appreciable 
benefit.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings 
which  could  possibly  be  conferred 
upon  Germany,  upon  Austria,  upon 
Poland,  upon  all  the  countries  whose 
currencies  are  in  a  similar  condition, 
would  be  the  bold  adoption  of  some 
method  by  which  the  mark,  the  krone, 
or  what  not,  could  immediately  be 
exchanged  for  some  form  of  currency 
having  a  solid  and  undisputed  value 
in  gold,  however  small  that  value 
might  be  in  comparison  with  the  nom- 
inal value  of  the  unit. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  satis- 
faction that  we  learn  from  the  Lon- 
don Economist  that  a  plan  of  this 
kind  has  been  proposed  for  Austria 
by  Sir  Ernest  Harvey,  who  is  acting 
as  financial  adviser  to  the  Austrian 
section  of  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion. The  plan  is  thus  set  forth  by 
the  Economist: 

It  suggests  the  formation  of  an  Austrian 
Privileged  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
with  a  board  on  which  the  majority  would 
represent  the  stockholders.  The  bank  would 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  notes  that 
should  be  legal  tender  in  new  Austria;  it 
would  take  over  the  existing  note  circulation 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  now  in  liquida- 
tion, and  exchange  it,  krone  for  krone,  into  its 
own  notes ;  it  would  take  over  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank  a  corresponding  amount  of 
Austrian  Government  debt — to  be  specially  and 
preferentially  secured  with  the  consent  of  the 
Reparation  Commission.  By  this  arrangement 
the  Austrian  Government,  by  handing  over  the 
sole  right  of  issue  to  the  new  bank,  would  be, 
in  effect,  obliged  to  cease  living  on  the  print- 
ing press,  except  in  so  far  as  the  bank  was 
prepared  to  give  it  credit    .... 

The  new  bank  would  redeem  its  notes  by 
cheque  on  New  York  at  200  kr  to  $1,  and 
would  issue  notes  against  deposits  of  dollars 
in  New  York  at  the  same  rate.  This  rate 
was  suggested  at  the  time  when  the  scheme  was 
prepared,  but  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
modification  in  respect  of  the  rate  current  at 
the  time  when  the  scheme  was  adopted.    .    .    . 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  scheme  will  receive  hearty  en- 


couragement and  substantial  support 
from  the  great  financiers  and  financial 
authorities  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  in  our  judgment  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  tonic 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
bringing  a  people  that  has  been  floun- 
dering for  years  in  the  nightmare  of 
a  phantom  currency  into  touch  with 
money  that  once  more  means  some- 
thing that  everybody  can  understand. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  once 
put  into  successful  operation  in  a 
single  country,  the  scheme  would 
spread  rapidly  into  the  whole  of  the 
great  European  area  that  has  been 
stricken  by  a  similar  blight. 

We  have  referred  to  the  astonish- 
ing silence  that  has  prevailed  in  re- 
gard to  the  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  which  this  scheme  frankly 
faces,  and  consequently  to  any  consid- 
eration  of  possible   remedies.      One 
thing  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  recognition  by  the  general  public 
is  the  persistence,  even  in  fairly  in- 
telligent quarters,  of  quite  false  no- 
tions concerning  the  true  meaning  of 
the  so-called  fall   in   exchange.     In 
relation  to  such  currencies  as  those 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  ex- 
change in  the  standard  sense  of  the 
word  simply  does  not  exist.    In  nor- 
mal times  the  word  mark,  or  the  word 
krone,  means  something  which  has  a 
natural  relation  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  dollar,  and  fluctuations  in 
exchange  mean  deviations  from  that 
natural  relation.     In  these  times  no 
such   natural   relation  exists  at  all. 
Yet  the  idea  still  crops  up  continually 
that  the  par  of  exchange  may  be  re- 
stored by  such  measures  as  increase 
of  exports  or  the  balancing  of  income 
and  expenditure  in  the  budget.     All 
that  is  pure  delusion,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  got  rid  of  the  better.    The  only 
hope  of  establishing  the  currencies  of 
these  countries  on  a  firm   basis   is 
boldly  to  adopt  a  basis  which  is  con- 
formable with  the  facts;  and  until 
such  a  basis  is  arrived  at,  the  worst 
of  the   evils  which   those   countries 
suffer  through  depreciated  currencies 
will  persist.    For  the  worst  of  those 
evils  arises  from  the  fundamental  un- 
certainty as  to  what  a  mark,  or  a 
krone,  or  other  unit  really  is. 


"It  may  well  be  doubted,"  says 
Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  English  currency  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  English  nation  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Minis- 
ters, bad  Parliaments  and  bad  Judges, 
was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad 
shillings."  The  pages  in  which  he 
describes  the  evil,  and  tells  of  the 
enactment  of  the  great  measure  of 
monetary  reform  with  which  the  il- 
lustrious names  of  Newton  and  Locke 
are  associated,  form  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  passages  in  his  matchless 
History.  Let  us  make  one  brief  ex- 
tract from  that  graphic  story : 

When  the  great  instrument  of  exchange  be- 
came thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  all  in- 
dustry, were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The 
evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every 
place  and  by  almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy 
and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and 
by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be 
purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over  every 
counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to 
night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a 
quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturday  came 
around.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the 
clamors,  the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses, 
were  incessant;  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth 
was  overturned  and  no  head  broken.  No  mer- 
chant would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without 
making  some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of 
the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even 
men  of  business  were  often  bewildered  by  the 
confusion  into  which  all"  pecuniary  transactions 
were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless 
were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners 
whose  demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal, 
rose  fast.  Trie  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of 
metal  which  when  he  received  it  was  called 
a  shilling  would  hardly,  when  he  wanted 
to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye 
bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence. 

The  evils  which  Macaulay  thus  vividly 
portrays  were,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  now  suffering,  a  mere  baga- 
telle. If  the  "bad  crowns  and  bad 
shillings"  of  1694  caused  distress 
which  he  can  thus  make  live  before 
our  eyes,  it  ought  to  take  but  little 
imagination  to  realize  how  terrible 
must  be  the  ravages  of  a  currency 
which  calls  itself  shillings  and  crowns, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  merely 
more  or  less  short  in  weight,  every- 
body knows  to  be  neither  crowns 
nor  shillings,  nor  representatives  of 
crowns  or  shillings,  but  merely  bits  of 
paper  on  which  the  name  continues 
to  be  stamped  without  the  slightest 
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reference  to  any  possibility  of  re- 
demption, at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
present  or  the  future.  The  most 
pressing  and  most  vital  need  of  the 
populations  thus  afflicted  is  the  resto- 
ration of  a  real  basis  for  their  current 
money;  and  fortunately  the  problem 
of  such  restoration  is  far  more  soluble 
than  are  the  other  great  problems  of 
economic  reconstruction  with  which 
they  are  confronted. 

The  British   Lion 
Turns 

/~\UR  "liberal"  journals  of  opinion 
^  have  touched  but  lightly  upon  the 
remarkable  episode  of  the  subsidizing 
of  the  London  Daily  Herald  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  the  hasty  de- 
parture of  the  Soviet  representative, 
Kamenev,  from  London.  It  may  be 
that  in  their  hearts  they  justify  the 
Bolshevik  methods  thus  exposed,  but 
feel  that  perhaps  the  American  public 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  they  them- 
selves have  become  somewhat  disillu- 
sioned as  to  the  bona  fides  of  their 
proteges  but  are  ashamed  at  this  late 
date  to  acknowledge  it. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  exposure  has  produced  an  effect 
in  labor  circles  comparable  only  to 
that  of  the  autocratic  letter  of  Lenin 
addressed  to  British  Labor.  It  is  very 
clear  that  however  much  the  British 
workingman  has  been  cajoled  and  de- 
ceived in  the  past  concerning  the 
Soviet  paradise  in  Russia,  his  eyes  are 
now  being  opened  and  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion of  Moscow. 

The  case  of  the  Daily  Herald  is 
even  worse  than  we  described  it.  It 
appears  that  when  Lansbury  discov- 
ered that  he  was  found  out  and  that 
denials  were  of  no  avail,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  prevaricate  and  represented 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  not 
actually  given  funds  but  simply  of- 
fered them  for  future  acceptance  or 
declination.  This,  and  the  letter 
which  Kamenev  addressed  to  certain 
Members  of  Parliament  concerning 
his  enforced  departure,  led  the  Brit- 
ish Government  on  September  15  to 
issue  a  remarkable  statement,  which 


unfortunately  has  thus  far  not  found 
publicity  in  America.  This  statement 
has  by  implication  such  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
representatives  in  America,  and  upon 
the  character  of  the  propaganda  pro- 
moted by  journals  friendly  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  that  it  deserves  wider  cir- 
culation. In  answer  to  Mr.  Kamenev's 
communication,  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  September  15  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

In  the  communication  which  Mr.  Kamenev 
has  thought  fit  to  address  to  certain  Members 
of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  publication, 
certain  statements  are  made  ostensibly  "in 
order  to  prevent  British  public  opinion  from 
being  deceived,"  but  in  fact  expressly  devised 
to  deceive  it. 

1.  Mr.  Kamenev,  after  stating  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  accused  him  of  participating 
in  the  realization  of  Russian,  jewels  in  this 
country,  observes,  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  realization  of  jewels."  The  Government 
has  evidence  that  Mr.  Kamenev  was  cognizant 
of  the  sale  of  jewels  in  this  country;  that  he 
informed  his  Government  that  £40,000  worth  of 
stones  had.  in  fact,  been  sold,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds had  been  paid  over  to  the  Daily  Herald; 
and,  further,  that  he  was  taking  steps  to  procure 
a  further  sum  of  about  £60,000,  partly  out  of 
the  sale  of  jewels,  of  which  an  additional  £10,- 
000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Daily  Herald.  So  far 
from  Mr.  Kamenev  having  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  realization  of  jewels,  he  was  actively 
concerned  with  the  transaction,  and  took  pains 
to  report  it  to  his  Government. 

2.  Mr.  Kamenev  observes  "neither  in  my 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Russian  Delegation 
nor  as  a  private  individual  have  I  ever  given  or 
offered  any  subsidy  either  to  the  Daily  Herald 
or  other  newspaper  whatsoever,  or  to  any  editor 
or  proprietor  of  any  newspaper." 

Similarly,  on  August  20  the  Daily  Herald, 
after  the  wireless  telegrams  had  been  published 
showing  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, declared  that  it  had  received  "not  a  bond, 
not  a  franc,  not  a  ruble."  The  Government  has 
evidence  which  flatly  contradicts  both  these 
statements ;  before  that  date  diamonds  which 
were  brought  over  by  the  Russian  Delegation 
were  sold  in  London  for  between  £40,000  and 
£50,000,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  trans- 
action should  not  pass  through  any  bank  ac- 
count, but  that  bank  notes  should  be  received 
in  payment. 

On  September  10  the  Daily  Herald  astonished 
its  readers  by  suddenly  asking  the  question, 
"Shall  we  take  £75,000  of  Russian  money?"  and 
summed  up  in  the  affirmative.  "To  accept  it," 
observes  the  organ,  "will  be  to  complete  a  not- 
able episode  in  international  Socialism."  The 
episode  will,  indeed,  be  notable.  It  is  stated  in 
the  article  that  not  gold,  but  an  offer  of  gold, 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Francis  Meynell,  a 
director  of  the  Daily  Herald,  who  was  stated 
to  have  acted  absolutely  on  his  own  initiative 
in  the  matter.  The  Government  has  evidence 
that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  that  Mr. 
Edgar  Lansbury,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury, the  editor  of  the  paper,  had,  in  fact,  re- 
ceived part  of  the  notes  given  for  the  jewels. 

The  Daily  Herald  proceeds  to  imply  that  the 
money  which  had  thus  been  offered  was  slowly 
collected  in  Russia;  that  it  was  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Third  Internationale,  and  to  be 
offered  to  the  Daily  Herald  if  the  need  arose ; 
and  it  pretends  that  before  receiving  any  of 
the  money,  the  editor  wished  to  take  the  opin- 
ion of  his  readers.  The  Government  has  com- 
plete evidence  that,  so  far  from  the  sum  hav- 


ing been  slowly  collected  in  Russia,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  realized  very  promptly  by  the 
sale  of  precious  stones  in  London. 

Some  of  the  innocent  readers  of  the  Daily 
Herald  have  written  to  it  in  answer  to  its 
question,  "Shall  we  take  £75,000  of  Russian 
money?"  expressing  surprise  that  the  question 
was  asked.  There  is  no  mystery  here.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  why  the  question  was  asked, 
and  why  it  was  asked  on  September  10.  The 
inquiry  in  the  Daily  Herald  was  published  on 
September  10  because  Mr.  Edgar  Lansbury 
had  been  interviewed  by  the  police  just  before, 
and  asked  to  explain  why  he  had  possession 
of  some  of  the  notes  which  formed  part  of 
the  price  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  Russian 
jewels. 

The  Government  permits  itself  to  doubt 
whether  the  Daily  Herald  would  have  taken 
the  public  into  its  confidence  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  money,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  apprised  that  the  secret  could  no 
longer  be  kept. 

3.  Mr.  Kamenev  truthfully  observes  that  the 
Prime  Minister  charged  him  with  having  in- 
correctly transmitted  the  Russian  conditions 
for  the  armistice  with  Poland.  Mr.  Kamenev 
does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  he  did  in  effect 
deliberately  alter  the  terms  of  the  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  his  Government, 
containing  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
armistice  to  be  proposed  to  Poland.  The  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government  had  made  it  plain  to 
Mr.  Kamenev  that  they  would  insist  "on  th« 
arming  of  the  Polish  workers  under  the  con- 
trol of  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  of 
Russia,  Poland  and  Norway."  Mr.  Kamenev, 
who  realized  that  such  a  condition  would  be 
unacceptable  in  this  country  as  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  British  trad* 
unionists  and  destructive  of  the  independence 
of  the  Poles,  concealed  the  intentions  of  his 
Government  under  the  apparently  harmless 
phrase  of  a  "civic  militia." 

4.  The  Government  greatly  regrets  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  bring  these  facts 
to  the  public  notice,  but  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Kamenev  has  violated  the  pledge  which  he 
gave  to  his  Majesty's  Government  to  abstain 
from  active  propaganda,  direct  or  otherwise, 
in  this  country,  is  so  overwhelming,  and  the 
apology  which  he  has  issued  to  the  Press  is 
so  misleading,  that  they  are  left  with  no  alter- 
native. 

One  might  as  well  undertake  to  do 
business  with  a  gang  of  counter- 
feiters as  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  Lenin,  Trotsky  &  Co.,  yet  with 
all  the  evidence  before  them  our  "lib- 
erals" still  persist  in'  advocating  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days  ended 
October  9.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA :  We  were  confidently  assured  that 
the  Polish  and  Muscovite  delegates  at 
Riga  would  sign  an  armistice  and  pre- 
liminary peace  treaty  yesterday  (the 
8th).  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  hitch ;  not,  however,  about  the  Pol- 
ish frontier:  which,  according  to  report, 
will  extend  from  Drissa  (east  of  Dvinsk) 
southwest  to  Baranovichi,  and  thence 
through  Luninez  and  Rovno  to  the 
Zbrucz.  From  Baranovichi  south  this 
line  is  precisely  what  we  expected  the 
Poles  would  claim;  from  Baranovichi 
north  it  runs  much  farther  east  than  we 
had  expected  of  Polish  claims  or  Bolshe- 
vik concessions.  From  Baranovichi  south 
the  Poles  have  conquered  this  frontier; 
they  have  sallied  beyond  it  here  and 
there:  how  nearly  they  have  conquered 
it  north  of  Baranovichi,  we  can  not  say. 
Polish  cavalry  have  been  reported  within 
50  miles  of  Minsk.  The  Poles,  having 
conquered  all,  or  nearly  all  the  territory 
they  have  proposed  to  claim,  are  ready 
to  sign  peace.  The  Reds  have  long  been 
ready.  But,  to  be  sure,  peace  has  not 
yet  been  signed;  and  we  are  not  per- 
fectly convinced  about  that  extraordinary 
swerve  of  the  frontier  to  the  northeast. 
The  line  indicated  would  give  Poland  a 
substantial  strip  east  of  Lithuania,  cut- 
ting Lithuania  off  from  Soviet  Russia. 
Thus  that  bogle  of  a  Lithuanian  "corri- 
dor" between  East  Prussia  and  Soviet 
Russia  would  be  laid. 

How  desperate,  how  extensive  may  be 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Reds,  we  do 
not  know;  but  they  must  be  desperate  to 
bend  them  readily  to  such  a  Polish  peace. 
Assuming  the  present  storms  weathered ; 
Wrangel  "liquidated";  the  revolts  in 
Siberia,  Tambof,  and  Samara  crushed; 
discipline  in  the  factories  restored:  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Moscow  will  long 
"sit  down  in"  such  a  peace.  The  Poles 
seem  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
military  situation  in  the  negotiations; 
whether  they  have  done  wisely  in  so  do- 
ing is  doubtful. 

The  preliminary  peace  treaty  signed, 
what  next?  Until  the  final  definitive 
treaty  is  signed  and  ratified,  Moscow 
must  not  too  much  weaken  her  Polish 
lines.  One  does  not  see  how  Wrangel 
is  going  to  be  "liquidated"  before  winter. 
That  general  has  not  yet  been  headed. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  rumor  that  Makhno 
has  gone  over  to  the  Reds ;  but  we  doubt 
it.  The  French  Government  is  reported 
to  have  sent  General  Weygand  to  act  as 
military  adviser  to  Wrangel;  some  re- 
ports say,  to  command  Wrangel's  forces. 
Wrangel  is  a  haughty  aristocrat  of  con- 
siderable military  experience;  one  doubts 


his  playing  second  fiddle  even  to  Wey- 
gand. 

The  League  Commission  arrived  at 
Suwalki;  it  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  an  armistice;  it  drew  a  demarcation 
line.  All  seemed  well,  when  bang!  went 
somebody's  gun  (Pole  or  Lithuanian,  it 
matters  not) ;  and  now  the  war  is  on 
again,  and  worse  than  ever.  The  Poles 
are  at  the  outskirts  of  Vilna.  If  the 
Commission  should  stop  the  fighting  and 
effect  a  permanent  pacification,  we  will 
doff  hat  to  the  League  and  never  again 
quote  the  concluding  passage  of  Book 
IX,  Plato's  Republic. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  Silence 
still  broods  over  these  regions;  a  silence 
only  slightly  relieved  by  an  occasional 
misty  report. 

The  French  have  had  to  fight  contin- 
uously to  hold  the  cities  and  lines  of 
communication  in  Cilicia  against  the 
Turkish  Nationalists.  Their  forces  are 
insufficient;  and  General  Gouraud  has  de- 
cided to  evacuate  the  city  and  apparently 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  vilayet  of 
Adana.  There  are  some  100,000  Arme- 
nians in  the  district.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  arms  and  ammunition  recently 
landed  by  the  Greeks  at  Alexandretta  for 
their  use  have  been  distributed.  And 
Syria  is  not  completely  pacified,  after  all. 
The  other  day  the  French  defeated  an 
Arab  force,  killing  some  200. 

The  latest  budget  of  news  from  the 
Greek-Turkish  fighting  area  in  Anatolia 
is  now  several  weeks  old. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Greeks  and  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal,  to  give  opportunity  for 
pourparlers.  A  Franco-Italian  mission 
had  visited  the  Old  Ottoman,  hoping  to 
persuade  him  to  a  compromise.  But, 
despite  his  defeats  and  his  wounds,  and 
the  non-appearance  of  Bolshevist  succors, 
the  hero  would  not  bate  one  jot  of  his 
pretensions.  Whether  or  no  hostilities 
have  been  resumed  does  not  appear. 
Three  members  of  the  Sultan's  cabinet 
had  resigned  in  despair  of  the  situation ; 
but  that  obstinate  fellow,  Damad  Ferid 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  trying  to 
reconstruct  that  wobbly  body.  'Tis  but 
the  wraith  of  a  Government ;  the  Sultan's 
health  is  giving  way  under  the  strain. 

The  reports  from  Persia  are  of  the 
vaguest,  but,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  "much  admired 
confusion"  in  that  storied  land.  Just 
what  the  invading  Bolshevists  are  doing 
does  not  appear.  Bandits,  finding  their 
opportunity  in  the  conditions,  are  harry- 
ing the  land.  The  Shah  pleads  to  Britain 
for  help;  wants  to  organize  an  army  of 
50,000  or  so.  Where  are  the  squadrons 
of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes ;  where  the  prowess 
of  the  Sassanida??  Where  are  the  snows 
of  yesteryear? 


IRELAND:  Lord  Grey  would  give 
Ireland  everything  except  control  of  for- 
eign policy  and  a  separate  Army  and 
Navy;  would  have  the  British  clear  out 
of  Ireland,  leaving  it  to  the  factions  to 
fight  it  out.  Mr.  Asquith  would  bestow 
the  Dominion  form  of  government,  in- 
cluding a  separate  Army  and  Navy.  Sup- 
posing the  gift  were  not  acceptable, 
would  he  impose  it?  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  Peace  Conference  of 
Dublin  now  has  its  plan  ready.  The  only 
details  of  this  plan  which  have  been  made 
clear  are  that  it  contemplates  fiscal  inde- 
pendence, but  does  not  contemplate  a 
separate  Army  and  Navy.  Lord  Grey, 
Mr.  Asquith  (who  of  late  does  not  appear 
to  advantage),  and  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee are  spending  their  mouths  in  vain. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  mounts  the  tripod ;  or, 
rather,  being  in  Wales,  he  assumes  the 
bard,  the  mantle  of  Merlin.  He  prophe- 
sies. He  is  going  to  carry  through  Home 
Rule.  Art  thou  there,  Truepenny?  No 
more  changes,  Proteus?  So  be  it.  But 
what  then  is  Home  Rule  in  the  Georgian 
sense?  Not  the  Home  Rule  of  the  Bill 
of  1914,  of  course,  but  some  allotropic 
form  not  yet  perfected;  still,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  womb  of  Georgian  causes.  The 
prophetic  words,  uttered  at  Llandudno, 
were  re-echoed  from  "Snowdon's  shaggy 
side,"  and  doubtless,  though  rather  far 
away,  "huge  Plinlimmon  bowed  his  cloud- 
topt  head."  So  the  thing's  as  good  as 
done;  whatever  that  thing  may  be.  In 
the  meantime,  the  murders  and  the  re- 
prisals cease  not. 

CHINA:  Now  that  Lenin  has  been 
foiled  in  his  designs  on  Western  Europe, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  address 
himself  furiously  to  propaganda  in  the 
Far  East,  especially  in  China.  Pure  Bol- 
shevism might  get  a  cool  reception  at 
first  from  the  Chinese  peasant;  but  Box- 
erism  might  be  revived,  and  it  would  an- 
swer Lenin's  present  purposes  quite  as 
well.  The  holier  creed  could  be  grad- 
ually insinuated. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  Holland  is  to  in- 
crease her  armed  forces,  finding  the  out- 
look for  world  peace  dubious. 

The  American  Legion  has  resolved  in 
favor  of  exclusion  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion and  against  according  naturalization 
to  Japanese  resident  in  this  country.  An 
astonishing  resolution  from  such  a 
body! 

Bolshevism  is  trying  to  supplant  ban- 
ditry in  Mexico;  it  shall  not,  says  Mr. 
De  la  Huerta. 

The  Lloyd  George  Liberal  Magazine  is 
a  new  departure  in  journalism  and  in  the 
technique  of  premiership. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  persuade 
the  Republic  of  Poland  to  join  the  Little 
Entente. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Creed  of  Radicalism 


RADICALISM,  in  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
sense,  may  be  almost  any  non-con- 
forming thing.  To  the  general  public 
also  it  is  a  widely  inclusive  thing,  with 
many  shades  and  varieties,  and  some- 
what elusive  of  definition.  Interesting 
and  helpful,  therefore,  is  any  serious  ef- 
fort to  delimit  its  boundaries,  to  tell  us 
exactly  what  it  is  and  what  it  isn't.  From 
time  to  time  this  effort  is  made  by  ar- 
dent expounders,  though,  sad  to  say,  the 
results  are  always  inharmonious.  There 
is  a  proneness  on  the  part  of  each  ex- 
pounder to  insist  that  only  his  own  par- 
ticular sort  of  Radicalism  is  the  real  and 
true,  and  that  the  other  sorts  are,  at 
the  best,  mere  approaches  and  approxi- 
mations to  the  genuine,  or,  at  the  worst, 
rank  swindles.  Looking  back  over  a 
period  of  several  months  of  rather  lively 
exegetics,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  most  notable  exposition  of  the  mat- 
ter has  been  furnished  by  an  editorial 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the 
Freeman.  There  we  are  told  that  the 
public,  including  Mr.  Palmer,  is  all 
wrong,  and  that  Radicalism  is  a  definite 
movement,  with  a  precise,  clear,  and  sim- 
ple creed,  hallowed  by  time  and  fortified 
by  the  results  of  experience.  The  ex- 
position is  set  forth  with  didactic  firm- 
ness and  an  almost  jaunty  confidence. 
All  pseudo-Radicals  are  warned  out  of 
the  fold.  No  pifflers  or  pussyfooters  are 
wanted.  There  is  recognition  and  wel- 
come only  for  the  real  thing  in  Radical- 
ism. 

The  creed,  it  appears,  has  long  been 
formulated,  and  the  Freeman  marvels 
that  so  few  beings  know  anything  about 
it.  Turgot  and  his  associates  laid  its 
foundation  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  beadroll  of  its  apostolate  numbers 
Francois  Quesnay,  Adam  Smith,  Richard 
Cobden,  Henry  George,  Ludwig  Gum- 
plowicz,  Theodor  Hertzka,  and  Franz 
Oppenheimer,  while  to  Max  Hirsch,  the 
Australian,  who  wrote  "Democracy  Ver- 
sus Socialism,"  goes  the  meed  of  honor- 
able mention.  A  particular  wreath  is 
laid  upon  the  brow  of  Oppenheimer, 
whose  book,  "The  State,"  is  asserted  to 
be  "the  most  highly  concentrated  and 
most  highly  nutritious  pemmican  ever 
put  before  mankind."  One  may  wonder 
at  the  primacy  of  Turgot  in  this  chrono- 
logical procession  over  his  elder  and 
teacher,  Quesnay;  and  later,  after  ade- 
quately digesting  the  whole  wonderful 
exposition  and  returning  to  this  list,  one 
may  further  wonder  at  the  omission, 
among  others,  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove 

1815-73),  and  may  question  the  inclu- 
sion, without  some  obviously  needed 
qualifications,  of  Adam  Smith,  Richard 
Cobden,  and  even  Henry  George.  But 
these  are  captious  observations.  We 
must  be  glad   of  the  list   for  the  first 


flashes  of  illumination  it  turns  on  a 
recondite  subject. 

These  being  the  apostles,  it  is  evident 
that  Radicalism  is  not  Socialism,  particu- 
larly not  Marxism.  Far  from  it.  All  the 
Radical  needs  to  read  of  Marx's  "Capi- 
tal," he  is  told,  is  the  "last  chapter."  As 
"Capital"  is  composed  of  three  volumes, 
published  at  long  intervals,  and  as  the 
reading  public  generally  is  acquainted 
with  only  the  first  volume,  some  doubt 
arises  as  to  what  chapter  is  meant;  but 
internal  evidence  suggests  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Part  vin  (the  concluding  part)  of 
Vol.  I.  Here  the  meticulous  person  may 
again  speak  up  and  ask  why,  if  Marx 
is  to  be  used  at  all  in  this  matter,  the 
very  precise  expressions  in  his  letter  to 
F.  A.  Sorge,  June  20,  1881  (given  in 
Spargo,  pp.  317-18),  rather  than  the 
general  expressions  in  the  chapter  cited, 
should  not  be  taken  as  typical.  But  we 
shall  get  nowhere  by  stopping  to  deal 
with  such  trivial  matters.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Radicalism  clearly  rejects  So- 
cialism. 

Nor  is  Radicalism  the  same  as  Liberal- 
ism, or  Individualist  Anarchism,  or  Com- 
munist Anarchism,  or  plain  Communism, 
or  Autonomism,  or  Bolshevism,  or  Plural- 
ism, or  any  of  those  things.  It  may  ap- 
proach them,  or  even  overlap  one  or  more 
of  them  here  and  there,  but  it  has  its 
own  distinct  and  individual  character. 
It  is  amiably  tolerant  of  these  other 
creeds;  it  magnanimously  concedes  that, 
the  world  being  what  it  is,  certain  transi- 
tory virtues  may  attach  to  them;  and  it 
sagely  admits  that  persons  who  have  not 
seen  the  true  vision  must  needs  play  with 
fallacies  and  illusions.  But  sternly  and 
uncompromisingly  it  sets  itself  apart 
as  the  one  true  faith  without  which  there 
can  be  no  salvation. 

What,  then,  according  to  its  only  true 
exponent,  is  this  thing  Radicalism?  It 
turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  thing 
which  used  to  be  known  in  the  circles  of 
the  ultra-extremists  as  Anarchist  Single- 
Taxism.  Does  one  arise  to  say  that  the 
appellation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms? 
Well,  and  what  then?  Believers  in  self- 
evident  contradictions  existed  before 
Agamemnon's  day — or,  let  us  say,  the 
first  Pharaoh's ;  and  they  will  continue  to 
flourish  while  time. lasts.  So  the  objec- 
tion has  no  force.  Radicalism,  accord- 
ing to  its  exponent,  has  but  one  prin- 
ciple: A  tax  must  be  collected  on  the 
economic  rent  of  land,  and  the  political 
state  must  be  abolished.  To  the  average 
citizen  this  formula  may  look  like  two 
highly  different  proposals.  But  the  ap- 
pearance is  only  illusory;  impose  the 
tax,  and  the  state  will  gradually  disap- 
pear. Does  one  arise  to  ask  who  will 
impose  and  collect  the  tax?  If  he  does, 
put  him  out  for  a  silly  disturber.    Doubt 


is  stupidity,  and  stupidity  is  akin  to 
crime.  Scoffer  and  skeptic,  miserable 
creatures  who  cannot  recognize  Truth 
when  they  face  it,  must  not  be  allowed 
on  the  premises. 

In  a  wide  range  of  proposals  for  the 
New  World  nothing  seems  simpler. 
Adopt  the  "economic  fundamental,"  and 
presto!  all  is  changed.  Does  it,  to  the 
person  perplexed  with  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  the  race,  seem  too  simple?  Only 
if  he  is  sophisticated  by  the  shows  and 
illusions  of  the  world.  Its  simplicity  is 
like  that  of  Newton's  formula;  it  reaches 
to  the  constitution  and  inner  essence  of 
things.  The  cutting  of  a  Gordian  knot 
is  a  complex  and  arduous  process  com- 
pared with  that  of  setting  the  "economic 
fundamental"  at  work.  Does  one  say 
that  because  society  is  complex,  the  rem- 
edy for  its  problems  must  also  be  com- 
plex? Man  (comes  the  reply)  is  blind, 
and  his  problems  are  artificial.  "Once 
the  economic  fundamental  be  estab- 
lished," we  are  told,  "most  of  them  will 
adjust  themselves." 

As  Radicalism  has  but  one  general 
principle,  it  has  also  but  one  practical 
precept.  "First  things  first"  is  its  gov- 
erning maxim;  or  as  the  Freeman  am- 
plifies it,  "In  digging  a  well  begin  at 
the  top  and  not  at  the  bottom — it  is 
easier  work  and  less  than  half  as  much 
of  it."  Poor  humankind,  which  from  re- 
motest eld  has  always  dug  its  wells  from 
the  bottom,  will  learn  from  this  counsel 
how  much  wiser  it  is  to  do  its  work  the 
Radical  way. 

That's  about  all,  according  to  the  expo- 
sition, that  there  is  to  Radicalism.  One 
may  wish  for  less  or  for  more  enlighten- 
ment, according  to  his  bent.  As  for  us, 
we  could  have  welcomed  more,  but  we 
are  thankful  for  what  has  been  given. 
We  have  speculated  somewhat  curiously 
over  the  subject  and  have  longed  for 
an  authoritative  definition — an  utterance 
ex  cathedra.  We  have  our  wish.  Of 
course  some  other  Gamaliel  may  arise 
and  declare  that  the  Freeman  is  wholly 
wrong  and  that  what  it  calls  Radicalism 
isn't  in  any  sense  the  real  thing;  and  a 
host  of  lesser  commentators  may  come 
forth,  each  declaring  that  while  the 
Freeman  is  indubitably  right  in  this  or 
that  particular  it  is  pitifully  in  error  in 
other  matters.  But  until  something  of 
this  sort  happens  we  must  accept  its 
statement  as  the  living  word.  And  now 
if  all  the  other  genera,  species,  varieties, 
and  sub-varieties  of  what  we  may  lump 
together  under  the  inclusive  designation 
of  "Palmerian  Reds"  will  come  out  and 
say,  with  equal  definiteness,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  want,  they  will  be 
doing  the  world  a  rich  service.  No  one 
of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  will  unfold 
so  naive  a  scheme,  with  so  overflowing 
a  cornucopia  of  promised  blessings,  as 
that  of  the  Simon-pure  Radicals. 

W.  J.  Ghent 
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Dollar  Diplomacy  and  Japanese 
High  Finance 


SOME  ten  years  ago  Baron  Komura, 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
during  and  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  suddenly  thwarted  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman's  proposal  to  bring  American 
interests  into  the  Manchurian  railways, 
and  did  this  by  raising  the  bogey  of  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  protests 
which  proved  to  be  deliberate  fabrica- 
tions. Now  a  successor  of  Baron  Komura 
has  pronounced  in  the  Diet  that  the 
United  States  will  be  approached  for  the 
funds  which  Japan  now  needs  to  meet 
her  financial  commitments  in  this  part 
of  China- 
Japanese  statesmanship,  by  reason  of 
its  disconcerting  boldness,  has  frequently 
been  successful;  at  other  times  it  has 
met  with  strong  disapproval.  When 
Japan  challenged  Russia  in  1904,  an- 
nouncing herself  a  defender  of  Chinese 
territorial  integrity,  she  had  the  sym- 
pathy pf  the  world.  Even  the  fact  that 
she  absorbed  half  the  Russian  spoils, 
ousted  Russia  from  Manchuria  and  sup- 
planted her  there,  was  made  to  appear 
on  her  part  an  act  of  benevolence  toward 
China.  But  during  the  great  war  her 
diplomatic  assault  on  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, frankly  called  the  "Twenty-one 
Demands  of  1915,"  quite  alienated  Anglo- 
American  support.  It  substantiated  the 
charges  of  those  who  had  steadily  main- 
tained that  Japan  was  not  the  good  shep- 
herd of  the  East;  this  time  the  efforts 
of  Japanese  statesmen  to  complete  the 
breakdown  of  Chinese  sovereignty  over 
South  Manchuria  stood  out  as  a  sinister 
revelation.  In  the  light  of  this  it  would 
appear  that  in  announcing  to  the  House 
.of  Peers  the  proposal  to  borrow  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  United  States  for  the  key 
investments  in  Manchuria,  Baron  Taka- 
hashi,  Minister  of  Finance,  is  only  in- 
dicating that  Japan  is  taking  another 
step  in  her  carefully  considered  method 
of  attack. 

Baron  Takahashi's  announcement  dis- 
plays the  familiar  combination  of  diplo- 
matic ends  and  financial  needs,  the  two 
birds  which  he  proposes,  with  Japanese 
deftness,  to  hit  with  one  stone.  The 
boldness  of  the  move  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  Manchuria,  a  strategic  point 
in  the  Chinese  situation,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  several  clashes  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States ;  the  United  States 
charging  that  the  Japanese  exploitation 
there,  because  of  its  monopolistic  effects, 
was  contrary  to  the  Open-Door  Policy. 
Manchuria  is  an  integral  part  of  China, 
a  veritable  empire  of  364,000  square 
miles,  lying  between  Siberia  and  the 
eighteen  Provinces  of  the  old  Middle 
Kingdom,  a  territory  considerably  larger 
than  our  Pacific  Coast  States.    The  popu- 


lation of  Manchuria — about  17,000,000 
Chinese — is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin combined.  South  Manchuria,  the 
Japanese  "sphere  of  influence,"  contains 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  who  are  tena- 
ciously resisting  an  economic  invasion. 
This  fertile,  rolling  agricultural  country 
becomes  mountainous  in  the  southeast, 
east,  and  north,  especially  as  it  passes 
from  the  Japanese  into  the  Russian 
sphere,  and  is  rich  in  iron,  coal,  and 
other  minerals,  as  well  as  in  vast  forests ; 
it  stretches  northward  in  a  great  bulge 
towards  the  Amur  River,  which  marks 
the  Siberian  frontier. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  the  future  of  the  three  Manchurian 
Provinces  of  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heil- 
ungkiang  was  in  pawn  to  Russian  states- 
men. They  first  divided  the  territory 
in  two  by  the  west-to-east  short-cut  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  masked  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Chinese  "Eastern,  to 
avoid  a  detour  northwest  round  the  bend 
of  the  Amur.  The  success  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  Boxer  troubles,  facilitated  the 
Russian  absorption  of  Manchuria,  and  a 
lateral  was  extended  southward  from  the 
centre  of  Russian  penetration,  Harbin, 
to  Port  Arthur,  in  the  search  for  an  ice- 
free  outlet  to  the  sea.  Japan's  title  to 
South  Manchuria  rests  on -the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  She  thus  succeeded  to  Rus- 
sia's interests  and  privileges  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  Manchurian  Provinces 
— Fengtien  and  that  portion  of  Kirin 
south  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Thus  Japan  gained  control  of  Port  Ar- 
thur and  the  Kwangtung  Peninsula  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  of  the- railroad 
zone  running  northward  through  Muk- 
den up  to  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
sphere,  in  the  vicinity  of  Changchun. 
China,  by  the  Peking  Convention  and  by 
secret  codicils,  which  are  believed  by 
some  diplomats  to  have  fore-shadowed 
the  Twenty-one  Demands  of  1915,  was 
obliged  to  assent  to  the  change  in  ten- 
ancy by  which  two  aggressive  Powers 
instead  of  one  came  into  possession  of 
her  northern  flank. 

The  Mikado's  statesmen  speedily  ap- 
propriated Russian  methods,  doing  piece- 
meal what  the  Tsar's  servants  planned 
for  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  namely,  to 
oust  competing  foreign  interests  and 
break  down  Chinese  political  control. in 
South  Manchuria,  while  the  Russians 
pursued  similar  tactics  in  North  Man- 
churia. The  key  investment  for  Japan 
has  been  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Co.,  exploiting  the  erstwhile  Russian  in- 
terests and  masquerading  as  a  semi- 
private    chartered    company,    with    the 


Japanese  Government  directing  opera- 
tions as  the  chief  shareholder.  The  pos- 
sibilities afforded  to  a  restless  diplomacy 
soon  convinced  Japanese  leaders  that  Mr. 
Harriman's  proposal  to  make  the  Man- 
churian railways  a  part  of  one  of  those 
typically  gigantic  dreams  of  his,  a  Trans- 
Asian  system,  was  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  Japan.  To  Baron  Komura, 
therefore,  was  given  the  task  of  admin- 
istering the  coup  de  grace.  From  this 
time  Japanese  economic  interests  started 
on  a  career  of  tremendous  prosperity. 
Between  1907  and  1916,  possibly  through 
the  good  offices  of  France,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Japan  and  Russia  that  they 
had  a  community  of  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  natural  result  of  this  has 
been  that,  with  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
Japan  is  taking  on  the  role  of  residuary 
legatee  of  the  Tsar's  imperialistic  diplo- 
macy, and  now  virtually  controls  the 
dormant  Russian  concessions  in  China 
by  her  occupation  of  the  Russian  sphere 
in  Manchuria  in  defiance  of  the  Chinese 
and  by  her  retention  of  strategic  points 
in  Siberia. 

Throughout  this  time  frequent  ex- 
changes took  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  two  Powers  exploiting 
this  part  of  China  over  infringements  of 
the  Open  Door,  but  without  tangible  re- 
sults. Mr.  Harriman  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish an  economic  arrangement  which 
would  have  solved  the  problem  of  Man- 
churia's uncertain  future  in  a  fair  way. 
The  Anglo-American  project  subse- 
quently organized  to  penetrate  the  ap- 
parently unpreempted  western  portion  of 
Manchuria  with  a  railway  from  the  Gulf 
of  Liao-tung  to  the  Siberian  frontier 
had  been  blocked.  Where  Secretary  Root 
had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  apply  the  Hay 
formulas  effectively,  Secretary  Knox  was 
likewise  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
"neutralize"  Manchurian  railways,  at- 
tempts which  foreshadowed  the  princi- 
ples now  embodied  in  the  new  Chinese 
Consortium.  The  Japanese  ascendancy, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, continued  its  developments 
under  the  rail-and-iron  policy  dictated 
by  the  Elder  Statesmen  and  the  War  Of- 
fice imperialists.  Fortifying  the  Japa- 
nese hold  on  South  Manchuria,  sub- 
sidiary strategic  lines  were  secured  by  a 
series  of  diplomatic  passages  with 
China  in  1906-1907,  in  1913,  in  1915,  and 
in  1918.  Japan  was  thus  placed  in  a 
position  where  she  could  utilize  the  South 
Manchurian  system  in  order  to  achieve 
the  predominant  place  held  by  her  during 
the  period  of  Allied  intervention  in  Si- 
beria, and  she  seized  upon  the  situation 
that  grew  directly  from  it  in  Asiatic 
Russia  as  a  pretext  to  increase  her  mili- 
tary hold  on  her  Chinese  sphere  and  her 
pressure  on  Peking. 

The  far-reaching  consequences  of  the 
Japanese  proposal  to  enlist  American 
financial   support   for   the   South    Man- 
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churia  Railway  at  the  present  moment 
are  made  clear  when  three  questions  are 
met:  What  is  the  significance  to-day  in 
Far-Eastern  politics  of  the  Japanese  key 
investment?  Is  Japan's  title  clear  for 
American  investment?  Why  should 
Japan,  who  alone  of  the  Allies  emerged 
from  the  great  war  stronger  financially, 
have  at  this  time  recourse  to  an  Ameri- 
can loan? 

Indeed,  the  very  title  to  the  investment 
and   security   offered    by   the   Japanese 
Government — the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way and   its   octopus-like  web   of   sub- 
sidiaries   dominating    Manchuria  —  is 
clouded  after  1923.     With  reference  to 
this  it  may  be  pointed  out:     1.  Part  of 
the  funds  will  be  used  for  developments 
which  infringe  on  American  rights  and 
which    have   been    repeatedly    protested 
against  by  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  Taonan-Jehol-Chinchow  project  and 
the   construction    possible    from    Aigun 
southward.    2.  The  Japanese  title  to  the 
key  investment,  the  South  Manchurian 
trunk  line,  is,  by  the  terms  of  transfer 
from    Russia   to    Japan    in    1905,    clear 
only    to    1923,    although    the    Japanese, 
under  threat  of  war,   forced  an  exten- 
sion   of    their    term    of    occupation    to 
1997.      China    has    steadily    protested 
against  the  Treaties  of  1915,  which  con- 
summated this  extension,  as  being  with- 
out binding  force,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  signed  under  compulsion  dur- 
ing the  great  war  to  avoid  complications 
between  Japan  and  her  Allies,  and  that 
they    are    subject    to    revision    by    the 
League  of  Nations.    Likewise,  the  United 
States  has  definitely  refused  to  accept 
the  validity  of  Japan's  bargain  with  help- 
less   China.      3.  The    South    Manchuria 
Railway  is  neither  a  legitimate  private 
enterprise  nor  a  railway  in  its  primary 
purpose;    one-half   of   the   $100,000,000 
capital  is  owned  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, the  "company"  being  underwrit- 
ten and  directly  controlled  by  the  Japa- 
nese authorities   in   its  administration; 
through  the  process  of  extra-territorial- 
ity,  it  is  entirely  outside  Chinese  juris- 
diction,   though   wholly   within   Chinese 
territory — the    state    enterprise    of    one 
Government  being  used  to  undermine  the 
integrity  of  another  through  a  garrison 
right  of  way,  a  zone  under  Japanese  mili- 
tary  occupation,   with  Japanese   money, 
settlements,  schools,  courts,  and  adminis- 
tration; and,  besides  "railroading,"  the 
company    engages    in   general    shipping, 
controls  the  Port  of  Dairen,  maintains 
hotels,  hospitals,  schools,  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  public  works,  exploits  iron  and 
coal  resources,  operates  large-scale  indus- 
tries, and  is  the  managing  agent  of  the 
Japanese  Government's  Korean   railway 
system.     Under  these  circumstances,   it 
is  not  an  investment  in  a  legitimate  eco- 
nomic project;  it  is  financing  an  instru- 
ment  of   spoliation. 

Further  attention   must  be   called   to 


the  fact  that  Japan's  move  to  sound  out 
American  finance  with  reference  to  our 
participation  is  calculated,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  hamper  the  Consortium  and 
raise  difficulties  between  our  bankers  and 
the  State  Department,  and  to  extricate 
the  Mikado's  land  from  the  limitations 
of  a  curtailed  purse  on  the  other.  These 
limitations  have  sprung  in  part  from  the 
independent  financing  by  Japan  of  the 
opposing  Chinese  factions  from  1917  to 
the  present  time  through  the  War  Office 
junta,  and  from  the  financial  crisis  which 
overtook  Japan's  business  last  spring,  re- 
quiring heavy  Government  aid.  If 
American  funds  can  be  secured  for  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  Japan's  com- 
mitments in  China  can  be  taken  care  of 
and  no  further  strain  will  be  placed  upon 
Japan's  business.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Consortium  would  be  vitiated  and  China's 
confidence  in  the  United  States  shaken, 
since  we  should  seem  to  be  lending  to 
Japan  to  perpetuate  the  very  kind  of 
vested  interests  which  our  advocacy  of 
the  joint  international  financing  of  rail- 
ways in  China  is  intended  to  destroy. 
Furthermore,  an  American  loan  would 
give  color  to  the  views  voiced  in  certain 
diplomatic  quarters  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lamont  Mission  may  have  secured 
Japan's  admission  to  the  Consortium  by 
agreeing  to  America's  recognition  of  this 
dubious  South  Manchuria  investment  and 
to  a  pledge  of  financial  aid  for  it.  Such 
a  white-washing  of  the  plain  facts  of  the 
Japanese  encroachments  in  Manchuria, 
however,  would  have  fatal  effects  on  our 
Far  Eastern  interests;  it  would  signify 
a  cooperation  of  the  most  intimate  sort 
with  the  Manchurian  trust  by  which  the 
Japanese  Government  threatens  Chinese 
sovereignty. 

Charles  Hodges 


"Dear,  We  Have  Sat  With 
Beauty' ' 

DEAR,  we  have  sat  with  Beauty,  you 
and  I, 
And  trembled  with  a  thought  of  view- 
less things, 
So  fleet,  so  frail,  so  seeming-sure  to  die, 
Yet   strong  with   wonder   of   ethereal 
wings. 

Have  sat  in  trance  to  Loveliness,  with 
Love 

Beside  us,  in  a  precious  pact  of  three: 
Love,  loveliness  and  you — it  sounds  above 

All  earthly  discords,  like  a  song  to  me ! 


And   though   we  transiently  are   driven 
apart, 
And  absence  is  an  ache  and  an  alloy ; 
We  carry  that  shy  music  in  our  heart, 
And  we  return  to  find  but  deeper  joy. 
Richard  Burton 


The  New  Oxford 

IN  the  sad  days  of  the  war,  those  who 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Oxford, 
and  saw  how  completely  she  had  thrown 
off  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  scholar  foe 
the  khaki  of  the  fighting  man,  shook 
their  heads  dolefully,  and  declared  that 
never  could  she  regain  that  atmosphere 
of  scholarship  for  which  she  had  once 
been  famous  throughout  the  world.  There 
were  many  who  agreed  with  that  proph- 
ecy. The  lecture  rooms  thronged  with 
cadets,  the  "High"  echoing  to  the  tramp 
of  armed  men,  the  Sheldonian  Library 
resounding  to  the  uncouth  phraseology 
of  perspiring  sergeants — how  was  all  this 
to  be  forgotten — how  was  this  to  be  set 
aside?  Surely,  a  mark  broad  and  deep 
had  been  left  on  Oxford,  a  mark  which 
the  years  to  come  can  never  wholly  efface. 
In  some  ways,  these  Jeremiahs  spoke 
the  truth.  An  indelible  mark  has  been 
left  on  Oxford,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
they  expected.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Englishman  that,  while  he  remembers,  he 
pretends  to  forget.  The  young  men  who 
had  been  at  Oxford  before  the  war,  and 
who  came  back,  in  many  eases  scarred 
and  mutilated,  in  every  case  aged  and 
different,  nevertheless  assumed  with  an 
almost  grim  determination  the  careless 
bonhomie  which  they  had  carried  with 
such  grace  in  the  days  of  peace.  They 
clung  ferociously  to  their  traditions,  they 
revived  them  with  the  passion  of  a  lover 
who  has  found  again  what  he  had  thought 
to  lose  for  ever.  Externally  they  were 
the  same,  passionately  the  same.  But 
inside  there  was  a  gulf  which  nothing 
could  bridge. 

And  so,  if  we  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Oxford  to-day,  we  shall  notice  little 
that  is  new,  except  that  Oxford  is  more 
full  than  she  has  ever  been.  New  build- 
ings are  being  constructed,  rooms  are 
being  shared,  the  lecture  lists  are  crowded 
out.  An  American  would  be  specially 
interested  in  the  throngs  of  eager  young 
American  students,  who  have  come  over, 
in  many  cases  via  France,  to  study  for  a 
year  or  so  at  the  oldest  of  the  universi- 
ties. The  New  World  has  certainly  been 
called  in  here  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old.  A  prosperous  American  club 
has  been  started,  comprising  a  member- 
ship of  several  hundreds,  where  English- 
men and  Americans  may  meet  together, 
and  discuss  international  affairs  over 
their  own  newspapers.  American  Socie- 
ties are  springing  up  all  over  Oxford,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Oxford  is 
realizing  the  meaning  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  this,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  war,  the  only  vital  change 
which  has  taken  place  is  the  advent  of  a 
real  democracy.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  compulsory  Greek.  Before 
the  war,  every  undergraduate,  without 
exception,  was  forced  to  pass  an  exami- 
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nation  in  Greek  before  he  was  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  the  University.  The  rule  has 
been  swept  away  and  it  will  never  be 
revived.  It  was  not  abolished  without  a 
struggle,  for  Oxford  has  clung  to  her 
compulsory  Greek  almost  as  affectionately 
as  she  has  clung  to  her  hansom  cabs. 
Thus  the  university  opened  its  doors  to 
a  large  class  of  students  formerly  de- 
barred from  its  precincts.  Outside  Christ 
Church,  the  great  college  which  was 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  new  buildings  are  being 
erected,  solely  to  accommodate  working 
men.  They  will  receive  all  the  advantages 
of  the  University,  its  social  life  no  less 
than  its  scholarship,  at  greatly  reduced 
fees.  They  will  participate  in  the  sports, 
and  they  will  share  to  the  full  in  the 
various  political,  literary,  and  scientific 
societies  in  which  Oxford  abounds. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  revo- 
lutionary step  that  we  have  taken.  Ox- 
ford has  suddenly  realized  the  intellectual 
existence  of  women.  For  years  before 
the  war,  side  by  side  with  the  campaign 
for  female  suffrage,  had  gone  a  demand 
that  women  should  be  admitted  as  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  University.  And 
now  we  have  granted  women  all  and  more 
than  they  asked.  Not  only  have  we  ad- 
mitted them  to  degrees,  but  they  have 
been  granted  access  to  the  innermost 
councils  of  the  University — to  that  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and 
to  Congregation  and  Convocation,  the 
great  assemblies  where  all  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  organization,  curriculum,  and 
discipline  are  decided.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  judge  what  will  be  the  result  of 
this  sweeping  measure.  Some  shake 
their  heads  pessimistically — others,  and 
they  are  not  all  women,  say  that  a  new 
era  has  opened  for  the  University. 

But  however  wide  Oxford  opens  her 
gates,  even  if  she  admits  men  and  women 
from  every  class  of  society,  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  there  will  still  have 
to  be  faced  the  vital  problem  of  finance. 
The  costs  of  a  university  have  increased 
enormously,  not  only  during  the  war,  but 
since  its  termination.  College  fees  have 
been  raised,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive  to  maintain  even  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  comfort.  Oxford  was 
faced  with  an  alternative.  She  might 
underpay  her  tutors,  and  trust  to  luck 
that  her  brilliant  standard  of  scholarship 
would  remain,  that  "A  1"  brains  would 
still  be  content  with  "C  3"  wages.  At 
the  same  time  she  might  raise  her  fees, 
so  that  only  the  well-to-do  could  afford 
the  benefits  of  a  university  education. 
But  this  must  inevitably  mean  the  sac- 
rificing of  that  democratic  principle 
which  five  years  of  strife  have  woven 
inextricably  into  the  mentality  of  those 
who  direct  her  course.  And  so,  very  re- 
luctantly, and  very  slowly,  Oxford  has 
faced  the  other  way,  and  has  admitted 
the  principle  of  state  aid. 


It  was  primarily  at  the  instance  of  the 
scientists  that  this  principle  was  con- 
ceded. Compared  to  that  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford's  scientific  equipment  is  inferior. 
Compared  to  that  of  America,  it  is  very 
meagre  indeed.  What  there  is,  is  in  every 
way  first-class,  but  it  is  inadequate.  Our 
laboratories  are  too  small,  our  staff  hope- 
lessly overworked.  The  need  for  state 
aid  is,  we  hope,  exceptional,  for  an  issue 
of  the  most  vital  importance  is  at  stake. 
If  the  state  assists  Oxford,  is  she  also  to 
direct  Oxford?  In  the  past  Oxford  has 
stood  for  the  purity  of  learning,  the  clarity 
of  intellect,  the  painful  pursuit  of  truth 
unalloyed  by  any  material  considerations. 
You  can  not  keep  on  the  strict  path 
towards  the  temple  of  virtue  if  your 
journey  is  made  in  company  with  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  unless  that  official  is 
absolutely  subservient  to  yourself.  And 
that  is  the  vital  point.  Oxford  will  have 
to  have  state  aid.  Can  she  avoid  state 
control?  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  she  can,  or  she  will  slowly  but  surely 
decline  into  that  stereotyped  officialdom 
which  characterized  the  German  univer- 
sities before  the  war,  and,  during  the 
war,  made  German  professors,  from  free 
exponents  of  the  truth  as  they  saw  it, 
the  slavish  propagandists  of  govern- 
mental sophisms. 

But  Americans  need  not  fear.  There 
is  in  the  very  stones  of  Oxford,  so  rich 
with  memories  and  associations,  an  at- 
mosphere at  once  intent  and  aloof,  which 
can  never  be  taken  away.  Nor  need 
Americans  fear  that  they  themselves  will 
be  forgotten.  Not  only  are  your  young 
men  taking  their  places  more  and  more 
surely  in  the  social  life  of  the  University, 
but  in  addition  the  authorities  are  mak- 
ing special  efforts  to  bring  before  the 
undergraduates  the  American  point  of 
view.  Lord  Rothermere,  the  brilliant 
brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  has  just 
presented  a  gift  of  £20,000  to  found  a 
chair  of  American  history.  The  condi- 
tions are  that  the  holder  shall  be  an 
American  citizen,  and  that  the  first  ap- 
pointment shall  be  for  ten  years.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  general 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
which  is  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  far- 
seeing  men,  who  see  in  the  mingling  of 
the  learning  of  the  Old  World  with  that 
of  the  New  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  of 
the  civilization  of  the  future. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  however 
much  Oxford  may  learn,  however  clearly 
she  may  reflect  the  tendencies  and  the 
ideals  of  the  chaotic  world  in  which  we 
live,  fundamentally  she  will  remain  the 
same.  For  centuries  she  has  held  aloft 
a  bright  light  which  no  storms  have  been 
able  to  extinguish.  Let  us  hope  that  for 
as  many  centuries  she  may  continue  to 
do  so,  and  still  remain  the  Oxford  that 
we  cherish  and  love,  the  "City  of  dream- 
ing spires." 

Beverley  Nichols 


Correspondence 

Defects   of  the   Nominating 
Convention 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
In  the  issue  of  The  Weekly  Review  for 
October  6  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons  has  de- 
voted four  columns  to  an  effort  to  refute 
the  arguments  which  I  advanced  in  a 
communication  entitled  "Popular  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nominating  Convention" 
and  which  had  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
July  21.  Readers  of  that  communication 
will  remember  that  the  abuses  of  the 
convention  system  were  treated  from  an 
unpartisan  standpoint  (one  can  no  longer 
employ  the  term  non-partisan),  and  it 
was  charged  that  these  abuses  had  been 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  latest  conven- 
tions of  both  great  parties.  The  only  es- 
sential difference  had  arisen  from  the 
elimination  of  the  Republican  Party  as  a 
serious  factor  in  the  South,  which  elimi- 
nation has  permitted  the  introduction  of 
an  additional  abuse  into  the  Republican 
convention.  The  will  of  the  party  as  rep- 
resented by  its  rank  and  file  was  as 
clearly  flouted  in  the  one  convention  as 
in  the  other,  though  far  more  openly 
and  defiantly  at  San  Francisco.  Nothing 
is  here  urged  against  the  merits  of 
either  candidate,  but  neither  Harding 
nor  Cox  can  be  regarded  as  the  free 
choice  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the 
candidate. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Parsons  appears  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  impression  might 
be  gained  that  my  article  was  written 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  I  therefore  feel  called 
upon  to  enforce  what  I  have  already  said 
by  stating  that,  although  I  have  seen  fit 
to  inveigh  against  the  methods  employed 
in  the  Republican  convention,  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  wavered  in  my  de- 
termination to  support  the  candidate 
selected  at  Chicago.  In  the  crisis  which 
now  confronts  the  nation,  to  give  one's 
support  to  the  opposition  ticket  in  a  spirit 
of  mere  petty  spite  would  not  be  an  act 
of  patriotism,  as  some  persons  seem  curi- 
ously to  think,  but  would  be  acting  con- 
trary to  every  sound  ethical  principle. 
The  truth  should,  however,  be  told  fear- 
lessly and  be  followed  up  by  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  sound  political  educa- 
tion. 

Having  now  made  my  position  clear, 
I  turn  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Parsons 
in  criticism  of  my  article;  statements 
which  seem  to  me  generally  to  evade 
rather  than  frankly  to  meet  the  issues 
which  I  have  raised.  The  burden  of  my 
article  was  to  show  how  little  the  evi- 
dent choice  of  the  rank  and  file  was  re- 
garded in  selecting  the  standard  bearer; 
how  the  effort  of  the  Republican  party 
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leaders  was  in  the  pre-convention  period 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  "favor- 
ite" son  candidates,  so  as  to  hold  up  a 
controlling  balance  of  unattached  dele- 
gates which  could  be  manipulated  for 
throwing  temporary  support  to  a  dummy 
candidate  and  deadlocking  the  party's 
favorite,  after  which  this  support  could 
be  shifted  to  the  "dark  horse"  that  was 
being  groomed  in  the  "favorite  son" 
stable.  There  is  in  this  nothing  new  in 
method,  though  the  process  has  never 
before  been  so  glaringly  revealed  and 
never  before  had  we  such  clear  indica- 
tion concerning  what  candidates  were 
favored  by  the  party  as  a  party. 

There  are  in  Mr.  Parsons'  article  four 
points  considered  which  seem  to  call  for 
a  reply  from  me,  and  to  these  I  shall 
address  myself.  They  are:  (1)  that  I 
have  based  my  statements  on  "superficial 
hearsay"  without  any  attempt  to  verify 
my  facts;  (2)  my  statement  that  in  the 
present  year  both  conventions  have  been 
largely  managed  by  sick  bosses;  (3)  that 
no  sound  reason  can  be  brought  forward 
why  the  platform  should  not  be  prepared 
in  advance;  and,  (4)  that  the  "favorite 
son"  method  of  holding  up  delegates 
should  be  abolished.  Mr.  Parsons'  refer- 
ences to  "rotten  boroughs"  and  to  the 
"solid  South"  seem  to  me  so  clearly  to 
camouflage  the  real  issues  as  not  to  be 
deserving  of  a  reply.  In  my  article  I 
explained  with  sufficient  clearness  that 
the  rotten  boroughs  of  the  densely  popu- 
lated industrial  sections  were  properly 
so  called  because  the  low  order  of  in- 
telligence of  the  average  citizen  com- 
bined with  his  foreign  speech  and  tradi- 
tions makes  him  the  easy  victim  of  boss 
rule.  Mr.  Parsons  is  of  course  aware 
that  the  term  "solid  South"  in  its  politi- 
cal sense  does  not  mean  all  the  area  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  only  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  en- 
tirely right  in  saying  that  my  use  of  the 
term  "largely  negroes"  as  applied  to  Re- 
publican delegates  from  the  South  is  un- 
warranted, though  the  delegations  con- 
tained many  negroes  and  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation  from  the  largest  South- 
ern State  was  a  colored  man. 

To  reply  to  the  above  mentioned  spe- 
cific statements  : 

(1)  Far  from  depending  upon  "super- 
ficial hearsay"  for  my  facts,  I  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  Republican 
national  conventions  of  1916  and  1920, 
and  in  the  latter  had  special  sources  of 
inside  information. 

(2)  My  charge  that  each  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  present  year  was  largely 
managed  by  a  sick  boss  is  one  to  which  I 
attach  importance,  and  Mr.  Parsons'  per- 
sonal assurance  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention was  not  so  managed  is  hardly 
convincing.  To  learn  the  role  of  Senator 
Penrose,  that  astute  manager  for  the 
Senate  group  in  the  party,  it  is  neces- 


sary to  go  into  the  pre-convention  activi- 
ties when  the  popular  candidates  were 
making  their  campaigns. 

To  mention  only  the  leading  candidate 
and  the  successful  one,  General  Wood  had 
(on  May  15)  134  instructed  delegates  as 
against  39  instructed  for  Senator  Hard- 
ing, all  of  the  latter  from  his  own  State 
of  Ohio.  In  the  straw  ballot  of  the  Lit- 
erary Digest,  Wood  received  (up  to  May 
29)  271,000  votes  as  against  36,000  for 
Harding  (216,000  Republican  votes  as 
against  29,000  for  Harding) .  Now  it  is 
highly  significant  that  with  this  relative 
showing  of  the  candidates  Senator  Hard- 
ing's pre-convention  manager  should  have 
had  the  assurance  to  assert  in  a  public 
interview  that  Harding  would  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  convention  by  a  little  group 
of  men  sitting  in  seclusion  around  a  big 
table  "at  the  proper  time,"  and  it  is  even 
more  significant  that  his  statement  was 
generally  regarded  not  as  the  bluster  of 
a  political  manager  but  in  all  serious- 
ness. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  former 
leader  in  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee told  a  little  group  in  which  I  was 
included  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  wave 
of  Wood  sentiment  and  the  lesser  boom 
for  Johnson,  Harding  would  be  nomi- 
nated at  Chicago.  He  based  his  belief 
upon  his  knowledge  that  Harding  was  the 
choice  of  the  little  group  of  influential  Re- 
publican Senators.  Here  again  the  signifi- 
cance lies  less  in  the  statement  itself, 
even  though  it  came  from  one  who  under- 
stood the  inner  workings  of  the  machine, 
than  in  the  conviction  that  it  carried  to 
the  company,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  a  single  Harding  supporter 
present. 

I  do  not  know  how  widely  it  is  known 
that  Senator  Penrose  and  Frederick 
Stanley  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  organize  a  political 
college  fraternity,  Gamma  Omicron  Pi 
(G.  O.  P.),  at  just  the  time  that  Wood 
clubs  were  being  formed  in  the  univer- 
sities. The  purposes  of  the  new  fra- 
ternity were  alleged  to  be  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  traditions  of  the  party 
rather  than  in  the  candidates.  Money  for 
expenses  of  the  chapters  was  promised 
and  political  speakers  were  to  be  sent 
free.  The  burden  of  the  address  of  the 
first  and  only  speaker  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  was  that  the  leaders 
in  the  party  with  their  greater  wisdom 
and  experience  should  select  the  candi- 
date, the  voters  giving  their  attention 
particularly  to  party  principles  and  tra- 
ditions. The  purpose  of  this  fraternity, 
started  as  it  was  in  the  pre-convention 
period  when  interest  was  being  focused 
upon  candidates,  was  so  obviously  to 
dampen  the  ardor  which  had  naturally 
been  awakened  in  college  men  for  a  red- 
blooded,  fighting  American,  that  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  warn  certain  other  col- 
leges concerning  what  was  evidently  be- 


hind the  movement.  The  fraternity  ap- 
pears to  have  died  a  natural  death  from 
lack  of  interest,  but  before  the  chapter 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  had  suc- 
cumbed the  attempt  had  been  definitely 
made  to  swing  interest  from  General 
Wood  to  Senator  Harding. 

Did  space  permit  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  point  out  how  the  Republican 
group  in  the  Senate  threw  its  support  to 
Johnson  as  a  foil  to  Wood,  only  to  aban- 
don him  when  he  had  become  too  dan- 
gerous. This  support  was  shown  par- 
ticularly in  the  free  hand  he  was  given 
in  the  Senate  investigation  of  campaign 
expenditures,  under  which  the  doings  in 
California  were  not  subjected  to  scrutiny, 
all  attention  being  focused  upon  the  large 
expenditures  of  the  Wood  campaign. 
President  Butler  has  told  us  how  his 
"favorite  son"  votes  from  New  York 
State  were  thrown  to  Lowden  to  counter- 
act Wood's  lead  in  the  Convention,  and 
we  all  remember  how,  when  the  balance 
had  been  struck  with  almost  mathemati- 
cal accuracy,  a  "drift"  of  the  migratory 
delegates  turned  to  Harding  and  how  the 
76  votes  from  Senator  Penrose's  State  of 
Pennsylvania  were  now  "at  the  proper 
moment"  released  to  Harding  by  its 
"favorite  son"  and  the  trick  was  turned. 

To  indicate  the  complete  control  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  over  the  "office-holders  con- 
vention" at  San  Francisco,  it  should  only 
be  necessary  to  recall  that  a  duly-elected 
delegate  was  refused  his  seat  in  the  con- 
vention for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
had  opposed  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  League 
of  Nations  and  was  on  this  account  unac- 
ceptable; that  the  leader  of  a  consider- 
able wing  of  the  party  who  had  come  out 
in  opposition  to  the  President  was  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak;  that 
though  more  than  half  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  had  in  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
League  of  Nations  been  in  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration  and  had  voted 
with  the  Republican  majority,  the  en- 
dorsement of  that  pact  at  San  Francisco 
was  unanimous  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  Executive  and  his  administration  was 
such  that  he  would  have  been  a  divinity 
had  he  merited  it. 

Whether  such  endorsement  correctly 
expressed  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  recent  primary 
election  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  South 
may  testify.  Though  the  fight  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship  had  been  made 
upon  the  issue  of  Wilson  and  his  Cove- 
nant, not  a  third  of  the  votes  of  the  State 
were  for  the  Wilson  candidate,  and  in 
the  bitter  fight  between  the  "irreconcil- 
able" opponent,  the  Lodge  reservationist, 
and  the  advocate  of  the  Covenant  with- 
out reservations,  the  "irreconcilable"  won 
by  a  tremendous  majority. 

I  have  used  the  expression  "largely 
controlled"  by  a  sick  boss,  because  even 
Mr.  Wilson  had  not  the  power  to  compel 
his   own   nomination   at   San   Francisco. 
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His  refusal  to  withdraw  his  name  under 
repeated  suggestions  that  he  do  so  and 
bring  his  followers  together  in  support 
of  a  single  candidate,  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  opposition  bosses  in  the 
party,  Murphy,  Nugent,  and  Brennan. 
The  early  balloting  indicated  that  but 
for  this  fatuous  hope  of  becoming  the 
"logical  candidate"  in  a  dead-lock  be- 
tween McAdoo  and  Palmer,  he  could  have 
named  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party. 

(.3)  Mr.  Parsons  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  platform  is  really  worked 
out  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
though  he  admits  that  a  company  of  a 
thousand  delegates  is  hardly  an  efficient 
deliberative  body.  Those  familiar  with 
conventions  know  about  how  much  of  the 
platform  is  determined  by  the  body  of 
delegates,  and  I  repeat  that  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  National  Committee 
should  not  during  the  pre-convention 
period  work  out  the  planks  of  the  plat- 
form, rather  than  delegate  this  to  the 
new  committee  of  but  slightly  altered 
complexion  to  be  by  them  thrashed  out 
in  the  heat  of  the  convention  while  thou- 
sands wait  in  the  auditorium. 

(4)  Even  if  the  body  of  delegates  be 
inefficient  for  deliberation,  it  is  entirely 
competent  to  register  its  votes.  The  pri- 
mary has  supplied  the  only  satisfactory 
method  that  has  been  thus  far  devised 
to  restore  real  representative  government 
in  the  vitally  important  matter  of  the  se- 
lection of  the  nation's  Executive.  It  can, 
however,  be  defeated  by  the  bosses 
through  retention  of  the  "favorite  son" 
expedient,  and  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  able 
to  offer  no  good  reason  why  that  vicious 
system  should  be  longer  retained.  His 
insinuation  is  that  not  to  permit  favorite 
sons  to  hold  up  the  votes  of  their  States 
in  the  convention  would  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  "American  liberty." 
William  Herbert  Hobbs 

University  of  Michigan,  October  5 

[With  the  above  rejoinder  by  Professor 
Hobbs,  we  must  let  the  matter  rest.  The 
points  involved  are  too  numerous  and  in- 
tricate for  us  to  enter  into;  on  some  of 
them  Mr.  Parsons  has  scored,  while  on 
others  we  think  Professor  Hobbs  has 
made  effective  reply.  One  correction 
made  by  Mr.  Parsons  is  justified  beyond 
doubt — that  in  1916  the  nomination  was 
not  a  flouting  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Hughes  having  mani- 
festly been  made  in  response  to  a  most 
pronounced  and  emphatic  public  opinion. 

Some  general  reflections  may,  how- 
ever, be  briefly  presented.  Professor 
Hobbs'  main  thesis,  the  impossibility 
under  the  existing  system  of  making  sure 
a  choice  that  reflects  the  true  desire  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  we  think 
there  is  no  room  to  question.  And  he  is 
right,  too,  in  insisting  on  the  contrast 
between  the  national  standing  of  the  two 
or  three  major  aspirants  and  the  lack 


of  such  standing  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didate actually  chosen,  in  such  an  in- 
stance as  that  of  this  year's  nominations. 
The  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
that  neither  General  Wood  nor  any  other 
Republican  aspirant  commanded  a  51  per 
cent,  following  does  not  break  the  force 
of  this  consideration.  The  real  question 
is  not  whether  this  state  of  facts  exists, 
but  whether  there  is  any  practicable 
and  desirable  way  of  correcting  it.  We 
know  of  few  more  difficult  problems  in 
the  mere  mechanism  of  politics.  The 
pledging  of  delegates,  as  Mr.  Parsons 
forcibly  points  out,  is  by  no  means  a 
guarantee  against  manipulation,  and  may 
very  easily  aggravate  instead  of  dimin- 
ish the  possibilities  of  intrigue. — Edi- 
tors The  Weekly  Review.] 

Mr.  Hapgood  on  the  Best 
Cure  for  Bolshevism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

If  Mr.  Ghent's  review  of  my  book,  "The 
Advancing  Hour,"  in  your  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  were  merely  a  question  of  the 
value  of  the  book  itself,  it  would  be  un- 
becoming for  me  to  answer  it.  There 
are  involved,  however,  great  public  ques- 
tions and  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
them.  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  world  that  on  the  industrial  ques- 
tion and  on  the  Bolshevik  question  feel- 
ing runs  so  high  that  conservatives  (even 
if,  like  Mr.  Ghent,  they  were  before  the 
war  liberals)  must  take  refuge  in  abusive 
terms  like  near-Bolshevik  and  pro-Bol- 
shevik. 

Mr.  Ghent's  arguments  are  not  calm. 
He  quotes  my  belief  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  blockad- 
ing and  pamphleteering  against  a  de 
facto  government  if  it  were  as  well  es- 
tablished as  Lenin's  government,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  disposed  of  this  opinion 
by  saying  we  should  not  interfere  if  a 
Communist  government  were  established 
by  "a  representative,  responsible,  and  de- 
cent government."    Well? 

He  thinks  my  views  on  the  blockade 
are  "blown  to  flinders"  by  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  do  not  agree 
with  me.  I  myself  mention  that  the  most 
radical  element  among  the  Bolsheviki 
does  not  agree  with  me  (page  164). 
What  of  that? 

I  cite  various  possible  origins  of  the 
story  of  the  nationalization  of  women. 
He  accepts  the  version  of  Mr.  Jerome 
Davis,  and  scolds  me  for  not  taking  it 
and  being  satisfied.  He  entirely  over- 
looks the  only  important  aspects  of  this 
story,  which  were  the  public  credulity 
and  the  official  use  of  it  after  it  was 
challenged  and  even  after  it  was  dis- 
proved. 

To  my  views  of  the  dire  effects  of  our 
blockade  on  information  he  made  two  re- 
plies :  first,  that  the  Allies  do  want  knowl- 


edge, provided  it  is  the  right  kind;  and, 
second,  that  Lenin  also  exercises  cen- 
sorship.   Is  that  grown-up  reasoning? 

He  accuses  me  of  unfairness  in  ques- 
tioning part  of  an  article  by  Malakhov, 
and  quotes  as  example  these  words.  "The 
designs  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  lay 
hands  on  everything  have  been  checked." 
That  is  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to 
show. 

Now  these  attacks,  besides  being  ill 
based,  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  whether  or  not  invasion 
and  blockade  are  the  best  cure  for  Bol- 
shevism in  Russia,  for  prostration  in 
Central  Europe,  for  unrest  in  Italy,  for 
hunger  and  demoralization  throughout 
Europe.  To  this  all-important  question, 
out  of  a  review  two  pages  long,  he  gives 
a  few  lines  of  which  the  gist  is  that  the 
Franco-American  policy  is  "moral,"  that 
it  is  supported  by  a  group  of  Russian  ex- 
patriates, and  that  those  who  disagree 
are  "woozy  sentimentalists  and  malevo- 
lent activists." 

The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  thing  is 
what  is  the  trouble  with  American  politi- 
cal discussion  in  general.  It  does  no 
good.  Mr.  Ghent,  as  a  recent  and  very 
intense  convert  to  every  form  of  con- 
servatism, ought  to  be  able  to  present  a 
case,  not  hide  the  issue  in  two  pages  of 
pin  pricks.  Burke  gave  the  same  reasons 
in  almost  the  same  words  for  boycotting 
the  France  of  the  Revolution  that  Mr. 
Colby  gives  for  boycotting  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Burke  also  mentioned  the  plotting 
of  the  French  against  other  nations,  ac- 
cused them  of  all  kinds  of  brutality,  said 
the  Revolutionists  were  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  population,  exercising  despotic 
power,  declared  intercourse  with  them  to 
be  immoral,  and  was  particularly  wor- 
ried because  of  the  belief  that,  if  France 
were  recognized,  every  Embassy  would 
become  a  nest  of  intrigue.  The  policy 
of  Burke  and  his  friends  prevailed,  and 
the  Holy  Alliance  won  in  the  end,  but  it 
created  Napoleon,  subjected  Europe  to 
twenty  years  of  war,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent was  responsible  for  the  war  that  we 
have  just  been  through.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  repeat  this  story,  but  a 
century  and  a  quarter  have  passed  since 
then,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
interference  will  be  successful,  even  in 
the  limited  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
present  de  facto  government.  If  it  is 
successful  in  merely  throwing  out  Lenin, 
are  the  interveners  credulous  enough  to 
imagine  that  after  the  overthrow  some- 
body like  Prince  Lvov  will  be  seen  sitting 
at  the  head  of  a  peaceful  parliament  as 
the  result  of  a  genuine  election?  The 
question  answers  itself.  An  overthrow 
brought  about  by  external  pressure  will 
mean  a  series  of  terrible  upsets,  one  so- 
called  government  following  another,  no 
one  of  them  representing  any  large  part 
of  the  population  and  each  one  a  dicta- 
torship.    There  is  no  cure  for  Russia 
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except  a  Russian  cure,  and  the  policy  of 
France  and  the  United  States  is  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  such  a  wholesome  evolu- 
tion. That  policy  has  been  tried  for  over 
two  years  and  has  played  a  large  part  in 
keeping  Central  Europe  as  well  as  East- 
ern Europe  from  taking  steps  towards 
normal  life.  It  has  helped  to  bring  Italy 
to  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  has  moved 
other  countries  in  the  same  direction 
much  further  than  most  of  us  realize. 
If  we  were  not  hopelessly  afflicted  with 
the  war-mind,  there  might  be  a  better 
chance  of  our  learning  something  from 
history  and  allowing  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment to  be  either  overthrown  or  modi- 
fied by  its  attempt  to  meet  the  problems 
of  peace.  If  it  failed  because  it  could 
not  in  the  end  satisfy  the  Russian  peas- 
ant, the  moral  and  intellectual  effect  on 
the  world  would  be  valuable.  If  it  is 
thrown  out  by  continued  external  pres- 
sure, no  steps  will  have  been  taken 
towards  a  permanent  solution  either  of 
the  Russian  problem  or  of  the  general 
European  unrest.  My  argument  repre- 
sents the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  small  neutrals  generally.  Our  recent 
governmental  policy  ties  us  to  disastrous 
French  diplomacy. 

Norman  Hapgood 
Petersham,  Mass.,  Sept.  25 

Mr.  Ghent's  Reply 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
When  I  write  that  the  Allies  from  the 
first  have  wanted  "exact  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Russia,"  Mr.  Hapgood 
blithely  transmutes  the  phrase  into 
"knowledge,  provided  it  is  the  right 
kind."  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I 
assert  Mr.  Hapgood  does  on  too  lib- 
eral a  scale  in  his  book;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  mental  habit  must  be  in- 
corrigible, since  even  in  a  defence  of 
the  book  he  must  indulge  in  the  practice. 
For  the  rest  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  I  find  nothing  in  the  reply  to  per- 
suade me  that  my  review  should  be 
amended  in  any  way.  Some  of  Mr.  Hap- 
good's  points  I  do  not  understand,  and 
some  others,  which  I  suppose  that  I  do 
understand,  seem  to  me  inept  or  irrele- 
vant. For  instance,  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
may  still  be  rightly  denounced  as  usurp- 
ers and  tyrants  even  though  Edmund 
Burke  was  wholly  wrong  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution.  In  the 
sixth  paragraph  is  what  seems  to  me  a 
most  audacious  quibble  on  the  meaning 
of  a  quoted  sentence.  In  certain  other 
paragraphs  are  matters  for  argument, 
but  hardly,  I  think,  to  anybody's  profit. 
Whether  or  not  my  review  as  a  whole  is 
no  more  than  a  succession  of  pin  pricks, 
with  copious  examples  of  ungrown-up 
reasoning,  I  must  humbly  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  others. 

But  the  statement  that  I  am  "a  recent 


and  very  intense  convert  to  every  form 
of  conservatism,"  even  though  irrelevant, 
may  claim  a  passing  comment.  This  con- 
version, if  real,  has  so  far  not  reached  my 
consciousness.  I  am  wholly  unaware  of  it. 
So  far  as  I  know  myself  (and  I  have  a 
rather  introspective  turn)  I  hold  to  the 
social  views  that  I  held  six  years,  or  ten 
years,  or  twenty  years  ago.  If  in  the 
present  chaos  I  lay  the  greater  stress  on 
the  struggle  against  violence,  fanaticism, 
Jesuitry,  and  pietistic  pretentiousness, 
and  against  the  vapid  sentimentalism 
which  glorifies  the  grossest  evils,  I  do 
so  because  the  situation  seems  to  demand 
just  that  thing.  A  world  in  which  Mr. 
Hapgood  may  be  classed  as  an  advanced 
liberal  and  I  as  an  all-round  conservative 
is  certainly  a  topsy-turvy  world. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

Governor  McCall  on  the 
Senate 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
"Scholars  in  politics,"  men  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  the  principles  of  our 
representative  republic,  as  expressed  in 
the  Constitution,  have  been  surprised, 
doubtless,  by  a  recent  essay  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  by  former  Governor  Mc- 
Call of  Massachusetts  on  the  functions  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Many  within 
the  past  two  years  have  felt  grateful  to 
that  body  for  its  exhibition  of  independ- 
ence, and  for  its  thwarting  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  the  President  to  con- 
centrate substantially  all  governmental 
functions  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  all  who  feel  thus  grateful 
will  emphatically  dissent  from  the  views 
of  the  former  Governor.  A  vital  pas- 
sage of  his  essay  reads: 

They  [the  two  Houses  of  Congress]  should 
be  houses  which  are  directly  amenable  to 
popular  opinion;  and  if  they  are  unequal  in 
power,  the  disparity  should  be  in  favor  of  that 
house  the  composition  of  which  does  no  essen- 
tial violence  to  the  democratic  principle.  .  .  . 
In  the  matter  of  its  tenure,  it  should  be  made 
more  responsive  to  public  opinion. 

Further  developing  his  point,  he  says: 

Let  us  .  .  .  amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
treaties  shall  be  ratified  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Pretty  clearly,  that  is  the  main  objective 
at  which  the  essay  aims,  and  that  is  the 
feature  in  reference  to  which  it  should  be 
considered. 

Whatever  our  regard  for  Governor  Mc- 
Call, many  who  have  pondered  the 
records  of  the  Federal  Convention  as  dis- 
played in  the  Madison  Papers,  and  the 
arguments  for  ratification  in  the  Fed- 
eralist will  criticize  the  Governor  as  one 
who  has  yielded  to  a  temporary  whim 
because  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  has  not 
followed  a  course  which  he  himself 
favored.  A  phrase  of  Hamilton's  (Fed- 
eralist, No.  27)    seems  to  fit  the  case; 


that  the  Senators  elected  in  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution 

would  be  less  apt  to  be  tainted  by  the  spirit  of 
faction,  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
occasional  ill-humors  or  temporary  prejudices 
and  propensities  which  in  smaller  societies  fre- 
quently contaminate  the  public  deliberations, 
beget  injustice  and  oppression  towards  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  engender  schemes 
which,  though  they  gratify  a  momentary  in- 
clination or  desire,  terminate  in  general  dis- 
tress, dissatisfaction,  and  disgust. 

Fortunately  we  have  the  views  of  great 
publicists,  American  and  English,  on  this 
very  question.  No  one  will  question  the 
high  authority  of  James  Bryce,  or  that 
of  a  somewhat  earlier  and  equally  emi- 
nent publicist,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 
In  his  "Popular  Government,"  Chapter 
IV,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  discusses  the  place  and  func- 
tions of  our  Senate.    Maine  says : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  constituted 
under  section  3  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  is  at  this  moment  (1886)  one 
of  the  most  powerful  political  bodies  in  the 
world.  In  point  of  dignity  and  authority,  it 
has  in  no  wise  disappointed  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  As  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Federalist  with  the  actual  history 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out being  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  this 
particular  the  hopes  of  Hamilton  and  his  co- 
adjutors have  failed  of  fulfilment.  But  the 
Senate  has,  on  the  whole,  justified  the  hopes 
of   it  they  expressed. 

We  may  not  reasonably  doubt  that  the  Senate 
is  indebted  for  its  power — a  power  which  has 
rather  increased  since  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion came  into  force — and  for  its  hold  on  the 
public  respect,  to  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  deliberately  founded,  to  the  mature  age 
of  the  Senators,  to  their  comparatively  long 
tenure  of  office,  which  is  for  six  years  at  least, 
and  above  all  to  the  method  of  their  election 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Since  Sir  Henry  penned  those  words,  by 
a  democratization  of  which  many  of  us 
have  questioned  the  wisdom,  the  great 
distinguishing  merit,  election  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  election  by  direct  vote  of  the  elect- 
orate substituted;  but  the  other  dis- 
tinguishing merits  remain,  as  it  is  hoped 
they  long  will. 

A  short  quotation,  from  Mr.  Bryce, 
from  the  first  edition  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  published  in  1888,  fol- 
lows. It  also  was  published  while  Sena- 
tors still  were  elected  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures.    He  says  of  the  Senate: 

It  has  succeeded  by  effecting  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  the 
creation  of  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the  govern- 
ment, an  authority  able  to  correct  and  check, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  "democratic  recklessness" 
of  the  House,  on  the  other  the  "monarchical 
ambition"  of  the  President. 
To  the  House,  to  whose  action  Bryce  ap- 
plies the  phrase  "democratic  reckless- 
ness," Governor  McCall  now  would  en- 
trust the  delicate  task  of  deliberating 
upon,  and,  if  it  approves,  ratifying 
treaties.  On  this  point  a  further  quota- 
tion from  Bryce  seems  relevant: 

In  general  the  President's  best  policy  is  to 
keep  the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  majority,  and 
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in  particular  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, informed  of  the  progress  of  any  pending 
negotiation.  He  thus  feels  the  pulse  of  the 
Senate,  and  foresees  what  kind  of  arrangement 
he  can  induce  it  to  sanction,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  good  understanding  between  himself 
and  his  coadjutors  is  promoted.  It  is  well 
worth  his  while  to  keep  the  Senate  in  good 
humor,  for,  like  other  assemblies,  it  has  a  col- 
lective self-esteem  which  makes  it  seek  to  gain 
all  the  information  and  power  it  can  draw  in. 
The  right  of  going  into  secret  session  enables 
the  whole  Senate  to  consider  despatches  com- 
municated by  the  President ;  and  the  more 
important  ones,  having  first  been  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  are  thus 
occasionally  discussed  without  the  disadvan- 
tages of  publicity. 

Finally,  one  other  sentence  from  Bryce, 
which  touches  on  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Senate: 

The  Senate,  albeit  not  chosen  by  direct  popu- 
lar election,  does  represent  the  people ;  and 
what  it  may  lose  through  not  standing  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  masses,  it  gains  in 
representing  such  ancient  and  powerful  com- 
munities as  the  states. 

Can  we  conceive  any  justification  or 
even  apology  for  flinging  into  the 
cauldron  of  political  discusion  a  sugges- 
tion so  conspicuously  unwise,  irrational, 
and  revolutionary  as  that  which  the 
former  Governor  of  the  Bay  State  pre- 
cipitates on  our  attention? 

George  R.  Bishop 

New  York,  September  10 

A  National  Pilgrimage  Play 
in  Southern  California 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau  in  Bavaria  will 
ever  resume  its  old  activities  and  im- 
portance now  that  the  Germany  we  knew 
before  the  war  is  so  completely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Once  before  its  continuity 
was  broken,  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation;  for  its  beginning  went  as 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
days  of  miracle  plays.  At  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  a  fervor  of  re- 
ligious zeal  that  followed  an  attack  of 
the  plague,  the  community  of  this  moun- 
tain district  in  Southern  Germany  made 
a  solemn  covenant  to  give  the  ancient 
Passion  Play  every  tenth  year;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
were  immediately  stayed.  Only  for  one 
year,  that  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
in  1870,  was  the  play  delayed,  when  the 
performance  was  given  in  the  following 
year.  This  year  of  1920  it  has  again 
lapsed. 

The  conditions  were  not  in  all  respects 
ideal  for  a  modern  audience.  As  in  the 
Oriental  plays,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
that  are  still  given  to  patient  audiences, 
the  performance  lasted  from  morning  till 
evening.  Except  for  a  lunch  hour  at 
noon,  there  was  no  intermission  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  half-past  five 
in  the  afternoon.     Much  of  the  drama 


was  spectacular,  consisting  of  tableaux 
chosen  from  Old  Testament  history,  so 
that  the  strain  on  hearing  was  relaxed. 
Given  originally  in  the  open  air,  during 
the  summer  months  from  May  till  Sep- 
tember, the  play  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  rain  storms,  and  latterly  there 
was  an  immense  arched  roof  to  shelter 
the  four  thousand  spectators.  The  su- 
preme suffering  on  the  Cross  was  por- 
trayed in  so  lifelike  a  manner  that  the 
body  of  the  divine  sufferer  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  nothing  but  the  nails. 
Many  of  the  details  are  different  in  the 
American  representation  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  history,  now  being  rendered  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles. 
Notably  the  Crucifixion  scene  has  been 
omitted.  It  is  left  to  the  imagination, 
as  three  lighted  crosses  appear  high  up 
on  the  almost  precipitous  side  of  the  can- 
yon, which  forms  the  background  of  the 
stage. 

The  advantages  of  climate  and  easi- 
ness of  access  are  altogether  in  favor  of 
the  new  enterprise.  In  place  of  a  three 
hours'  journey  from  the  city  of  Munich, 
with  special  inn  or  other  arrangements, 
only  half  an  hour  in  street  car  from  the 
heart  of  Los  Angeles  brings  one  to  the 
doors  of  the  temporary  stadium  where 
the  Pilgrimage  Play  is  given.  The  site 
is  the  opening  of  a  narrow  canyon,  with 
a  steep  mountain  side  rising  to  a  high 
sky-line.  Everything  is  in  the  open,  un- 
der the  starry  skies  which  are  almost 
cloudless  during  the  long  rainless  months 
of  summer.  The  acoustics  are  perfect, 
the  high  wall  of  the  canyon  throwing 
back  all  the  sounds  on  the  audience  in 
front. 

Beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  performance  goes  on  till  eleven, 
a  good  three  hours.  The  musicians  are 
not  in  evidence,  being  hid  by  the  abun- 
dant foliage,  so  that  the  music  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  scenery.  The  drama  is 
essentially  a  modern  rendering  of  the 
story  of  the  four  gospels,  bringing  in 
nothing  even  from  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Passion  Play  did  so  lavishly  in  its 
tableaux. 

On  the  committee  are  two  bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
pastor  of  the  mother  church  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  this  country;  so  that  the 
religious  motive  is  well  vouched  for.  Ac- 
cordingly one  danger— perhaps  the  most 
subtle — the  turning  of  an  impressive 
mode  of  teaching  into  a  sensational  hit, 
has  been  avoided. 

There  are  fourteen  scenes  in  all,  seven 
in  each  of  the  two  parts.  The  prologue 
which  precedes  the  first  act  deals  with 
the  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming,  Herod's 
fear  and  proclamation,  and  the  nativity 
scene  at  Bethlehem.  The  first  act,  be- 
ginning with  the  baptism  at  the  Jordan, 
ends  with  the  episodes  of  Lazarus  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  There  is  a  Trans- 
figuration scene  aloft  on  the  hillside.  The 


second  act  begins  with  the  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the 
Last  Supper.  The  width  and  dignity  of 
the  scene  as  given  at  Oberammergau, 
where  it  was  almost  an  exact  rendering 
of  Leonardi  da  Vinci's  grouping,  are  not 
possible  in  the  more  limited  stage  of  the 
canyon.  The  auditorium  holds  only  a 
thousand  spectators,  in  place  of  the  four 
thousand  at  Oberammergau.  This  sec- 
ond act  ends  with  the  trial  by  Pilate. 
And  then  in  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  there 
appear  three  lighted  crosses  aloft,  where 
the  Transfiguration  had  been  renderea. 

The  Epilogue  of  Promise,  as  it  is 
called,  gives  the  scene  at  the  tomb,  sev- 
eral subsequent  appearances  to  the  disci- 
ples, and  ends  with  the  Ascension.  In 
the  first  rendering,  only  the  mist  was 
given  from  which  the  Saviour  was  im- 
agined to  rise  to  heaven.  In  the  Ober- 
ammergau play  the  figure  rose  from  the 
midst  of  his  disciples  until  it  was  lost 
to  view.  As  it  is  now  given  in  the  Pil- 
grimage Play,  the  lighted  form  appears 
halfway  up  the  mountain  side,  and  then 
gradually  fades  from  sight.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  performance,  in  the  clear 
air  of  California  amid  the  stillness  of 
the  hills  and  under  the  starry  skies,  is 
singularly  impressive;  and  the  Play  has 
probably  a  long  future  before  it. 

James  Main  Dixon 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  19 

'  'The  Great  Creators  of  the 
Government" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Inclosed  is  the  text  of  President  Wil- 
son's appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  it  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  October  6,  1920. 

Directing  your  attention  to  the  sixth 
paragraph,  may  I  request  you  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whom  the  President  had 
in  mind  when  he  refers  to  "the  great 
creators  of  the  Government"? 

Also,  would  you  be  willing  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  history  of  this  country  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  present  generation 
any  "great  creators  of  this  Government" 
ever  had  and  expressed  ideas  similar  to 
those  attributed  to  them  by  President 
Wilson  in  this  same  paragraph? 

Waldo  C.  Briggs 

New  York,  October  6 

The  paragraph  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent's sarcastic  questions  refer  is  as 
follows : 

[The  conception  of  the  great  creators  of  the 
Government  was  absolutely  opposite  to  this. 
They  thought  of  America  as  the  light  of  the 
world,  as  created  to  lead  the  world  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  rights 
of  free  nations ;  as  destined  to  set  a  respon- 
sible example  to  all  the  world  of  what  free 
Government  is  and  can  do  for  the  maintenance 
of  right  standards,  both  national  and  inter- 
national.] 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  Victory  At  Sea,  by  Rear-Admiral 
Sims.     Doubleday. 

Admiral  Sims'  story  of  American 
naval  participation  in  the  war. 

Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies, 
by  Harry  A.  Fraiick.     Century. 

By  the  author  of  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World." 

Verena  in  the  Midst,  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Doran. 

A  story  told  in  letters. 

Crowding   Memories,   by    Mrs.   Thomas 
Bailey   Aldrich.     Houghton    Mifflin. 

Recollections,  literary,  historical, 
and  social. 


IT  has  been  printed  before,  but  there 
are  few  better  characterizations  than 
Mark  Twain's  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  uttered  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  while  he  and 
Twain  sat  together  on  a  bench  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  Now  it  appears  in  Mrs. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Crowding 
Memories"  (Houghton  Mifflin)  with 
many  other  anecdotes  and  recollections : 

"Aldrich  is  always  brilliant ;  he  can't  help 
it ;  he  is  a  fire  opal  set  around  with  rose 
diamonds ;  when  he  is  not  speaking  you  know 
that  his  dainty  fancies  are  twinkling  and 
glimmering  around  in  him ;  when  he  speaks 
the  diamonds  flash.  Yes,  he  is  always  bril- 
liant; he  will  be  brilliant  in  hell,  you  will  see." 
Stevenson  chuckled  and  said,  "I  hope  not." 
"Well,  you  will,  and  he  will  dim  even  those 
ruddy  fires  and  look  like  a  transfigured  Adonis 
against  a  pink  sunset." 

Admiral  Sims  writes  in  "The  Victory 
at  Sea"  (Doubleday)  that  he  once  asked 
Admiral  Jellicoe  who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  "depth  charge."  The  English  Ad- 
miral replied  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
no  man  in  particular,  but  that  it  came 
into  existence  almost  spontaneously,  in 
response  to  a  pressing  need.  Early  in 
the  war  a  cruiser  had  been  attacked  by  a 
German  submarine,  had  avoided  its  tor- 
pedo, and  tried  to  ram  the  submarine. 
The  latter  submerged  and  lay  in  clear 
water  where  English  officers  and  men 
could  see  it,  but  could  reach  it  by  no 
means  within  their  power.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  a  mine  arranged  to  explode 
when  it  reached  a  certain  depth  would 
have  proved  death  to  the  submarine.  On 
this  idea  the  depth  charge  was  devised — 
a  steel  cylinder  filled  with  TNT,  fitted 
with  a  firing  appliance  which  was  set  off 
by  water  pressure,  and  could  be  adjusted 
to  explode  at  any  depth.  It  looked  like 
the  domestic  ash-can,  and  ash-can  it  was 
called.  Its  explosion  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  a  submarine  would  either  destroy 
it,  or  so  injure  it  that  the  enemy  would 


have  to  come  up  and  surrender.  The  con- 
cussion was  so  great  that  the  explosion  of 
a  depth  charge  near  a  submarine  se- 
riously affected  the  morale  of  the  crew, 
even  if  no  other  damage  was  done. 

As  in  the  first  pale  flush  of  coming  dawn 
We  see  a  promise  of  the  glorious  sun, 

So  in  the  violet's  misty  blue  is  drawn 
A  shadowy  likeness  of  the  days  to  be, 

The  days   of   cloudless   skies   and   poesie, 
When  Winter's  done. 

This  sweet  little  verse,  called  "The 
Violet" — could  anyone  guess  its  author? 
Surely  it  is  by  some  "Sunshine  Poet," 
beloved  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias?  No;  it  was 
written  by  that  redoubtable  baiter  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  it 
appears  in  his  "Ventures  Into  Verse" 
(Marshall,  Beek  &  Gordon,  Baltimore, 
1903).  Librarians  are  warned  to  keep 
their  copies — if  they  luckily  possess  any 
— under  lock  and  key.  The  book  is  being 
suppressed.  It  contains  some  rather  good 
verse  in  praise  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Tommy  Atkins — surprising  indications 
of  another  sea-change,  for  since  1914  Mr. 
Mencken  has  jeered  at  all  the  Allies,  at 
Belgian  relief  work,  and  reserved  his 
kindness  for  Marshal  Hindenburg  and 
the  wearers  of  the  pickelhaube. 

We  judge  an  anthology  by  its  inclusion 
or  omission  of  our  own  favorites.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  and  Thomas  James  Wise 
have  edited  "Selections  from  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne" (Doran)  in  order  to  give  the  best 
of  his  poems  in  one  volume.  It  has  "The 
Triumph  of  Time,"  "Hymn  to  Proser- 
pine," "A  Match,"  "Faustine,"  "A  Ballad 
of  Dreamland,"  "A  Forsaken  Garden" 
(most  important  of  all!),  "The  Garden 
of  Proserpine,"  "A  Ballad  of  Bath," 
"Dolores,"  "To  Walt  Whitman  in  Amer- 
ica," "A  Leave-Taking,"  "Dedication: 
1865,"  "Before  the  Beginning  of  Years" 
from  "Atalanta,"  and  "The  Oblation." 
There  are  many  others,  but  by  these  the 
volume  conquers.  There  is  no  omission 
which  I  can  recall  with  regret,  except, 
perhaps,  "By  the  North  Sea." 

A  pleasant  gift,  for  a  foreigner,  per- 
haps, to  whom  Western  America  is  the 
region  of  greatest  interest,  is  John  T. 
Faris's  "Seeing  the  Far  West"  (Lippin- 
cott),with  its  good  illustrations,  and  its 
chapters  upon  the  scenery  of  Colorado, 
Arizona,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Sierras, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Owing,  prob- 
ably, to  the  trouble  raised  over  "Jurgen," 
an  old  novel  of  Mr.  Cabell's  has  been  re- 
issued— "The  Cords  of  Vanity"  (Mc- 
Bride).  George  Santayana's  "Character 
and  Opinion  in  the  United  States" 
(Scribner)  comprises  recollections  of 
certain  American  scholars  and  colleagues 
at  Harvard.  A  readable  biography  of 
Meredith  is  "George  Meredith,  his  Life 
and  Friends  in  Relation  to  His  Work" 
(Dodd),  by  S.  M.  Ellis. 


All  faithful  librarians  seem  to  read  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  every  month  from  cover 
to  cover.  If  I  were  faithful  I  would 
have  read  therein  some  of  the  chapters 
which  now  go  to  make  up  "Everyday  Ad- 
ventures" (Atlantic  Monthly  Press),  by 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.  But  they  could  not 
have  seen  in  the  Atlantic  the  photo- 
graphs of  wild  animals  which  now  adorn 
the  book.  They  are  amazing  in  their 
humor  and  charm,  and  it  is  the  pictures 
which  have  made  me  convince  an  oblig- 
ing librarian  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  have  the  book  over  Sunday,  so  that  I 
may  share  the  pleasure  of  the  pictures 
and  read  the  text  with  someone  else. 
That  photograph  of  the  screech-owl,  look- 
ing out  of  the  hole  in  a  tree! 

In  his  chapter  on  Gladstone  in  "London 
Days"  (Little,  Brown),  Mr.  Arthur  War- 
ren, long  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  describes  a  meeting 
in  Manchester,  in  1889,  at  which  Glad- 
stone, then  eighty  years  old,  addressed 
the  gathering.  His  mere  words  "Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  as  he 
tried  to  begin,  brought  a  storm  of  cheer- 
ing. 

It  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gain- 
ing constantly  in  force  and  volume.  It  was 
taken  up  in  the  crowded  streets.  It  was  a 
tempest  of  sound,  within,  without.  The  five 
words  had  started  an  avalanche !  .  .  .  The 
voice  that  uttered  them  had  boomed  through 
the  great  hall  like  the  discharges  of  big  guns. 
The  deep,  strong  tones,  the  alertness  of  mo- 
tion, the  flash  of  the  eagle  eyes,  said  to  the 
assemblage  more  than  words  .  .  .  Roar  upon 
roar  succeeded,  wave  upon  wave  of  emotion 
rolled  over  the  crowd  ...  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  its  equal  in  all  the  pageants,  conven- 
tions, progresses,  demonstrations  of  popular 
enthusiasm  that  I  have  witnessed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Above  them  all  this 
stands  alone,  unique  in  fervour  and  signifi- 
cance. 

It  is  described  as  "A  Kind  of  a  Story" 
by  the  author,  E.  V.  Lucas.  But  its  real 
name  is  "Verena  in  the  Midst"  (Doran), 
and  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  letters — 
most  of  them  addressed  to  Miss  Verena 
Raby,  temporarily  invalided — by  differ- 
ent people,  young  and  old.  Some  of  these 
folk  also  wrote  the  letters  in  that  excel- 
lent collection  called  "The  Vermilion 
Box,"  also  by  Mr.  Lucas.  This  book  is 
full  of  humorous  twists  and  surprises 
and  odd  bits  and  ideas  and  pleasant  let- 
ters and  anecdotes  and — I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  use  the  poor,  over- worked 
word — whimsicalities. 

Many  people  only  need  the  word  that 
there  is  a  new  book  of  travel  by  Harry 
A.  Franck.  This  time  it  is  "Roaming  in 
the  West  Indies"  (Century),  and  he  does 
not  pretend  that  he  walked  all  the  way. 
He  rode,  when  he  liked,  and  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  They  wandered 
through  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Ja- 
maica, Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique. 
Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Ideals  and  Ideas  and  the 
"As-If" 

Little  Essays:  Drawn  From  the  Writings 
of  George  Santayana.  By  Logan  Pear- 
sail  Smith.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

IN  his  preface  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  tells 
us  that  he  began  to  make  an  anthology 
from  Professor  Santayana's  books  for 
his  own  delectation  and  profit,  and  then, 
seeing  the  significance  of  such  a  work, 
sent  it  to  the  author  for  rectification  and 
authorization.  As  the  book  is  published, 
therefore,  it  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  extracts  from  Professor  San- 
tayana's various  works,  selected  primarily 
by  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  but  arranged  and 
authorized  by  Professor  Santayana,  who 
also  has  furnished  the  titles  and  to  some 
extent  amended  the  text  for  the  present 
purpose.  The  extracts  pretty  well  cover 
the  round  of  the  author's  ideas  and  give, 
as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  his  phil- 
osophy.   It  is  a  notable  book. 

Professor  Santayana  possesses  charm 
of  style;  that  merit  must  be  accorded  to 
him  by  his  worst  enemy,  if  enemy  he  has. 
His  culture  is  broad,  and  his  mind  is 
discursive,  touching  in  its  range  many 
points  of  metaphysics  and  art  and  litera- 
ture and  morals.  He  is  even  at  his  best, 
we  think,  when  he  writes  as  a  literary 
critic,  dealing  not  with  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples— though  he  is  often  excellent  in 
this  field,  too — but  with  actual  works  of 
particular  writers.  We  could  specify 
from  the  book  before  us  the  pages  on 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Shelley, 
Browning,  and  Nietzsche.  No  doubt  he 
has  his  limitations  even  here,  as  notably 
in  what  seems  to  us  his  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  the  purer  vision  of  Emerson. 
But  this  limitation  is  not  so  much  a  re- 
sult of  imperfect  aesthetic  perception,  as 
a  product  of  his  central  philosophy  where 
this  touches  on  spiritual  values,  and  it  is 
our  intention  here  to  say  a  few  words  on 
what  must  appear  to  us  this  lack,  or 
perversion,  or  blindness,  at  the  heart  of 
all  his  thinking. 

And  at  the  outset  we  would  say  em- 
phatically that  our  criticism  is  tentative 
and  subject  to  revision.  Professor 
Santayana,  with  all  the  lucidity  of  his 
language,  is  an  elusive  thinker;  and  we 
may  misunderstand  him.  Certainly  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  could  be  quoted 
which,  taken  alone,  would  appear  to 
controvert  the  interpretation  we  offer. 
Yet  withal  there  is  a  strong  bias  in  his 
way  of  envisaging  life,  at  least  to  our 
apprehension,  and  this  bias  is  the  matter 
finally  significant  in  his  philosophy.  If 
we  reject,  with  something  almost  like 
abhorrence,  the  ultimate  meaning  of  his 
thought,  yet  it  is  with  admiration  of  his 


manner  and  with  hearty  appreciation  of 
many  of  his  specific  thoughts. 

Professor  Santayana  is  as  penetrating 
and  judicious  in  his  criticism  of  par- 
ticular philosophers  as  of  particular 
poets,  and  an  excellent  approach  to  his 
own  rational  idoalism  may  be  found  in 
his  destructive  attack  on  Kant's  tran- 
scendental idealism  as  given  in  Section  68 : 

To  purify  it  [the  theology  of  Leibnitz,  in 
which  Kant  privately  believed]  he  adopted  a 
fallacious  principle  of  criticism,  namely,  that 
our  ideas  are  all  we  can  know,  a  principle 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  undermine  that 
whole  system,  and  every  other.  He,  therefore, 
hastened  to  adopt  a  corrective  principle  of  re- 
construction, no  less  fallacious,  namely,  that 
conscience  bids  us  assume  certain  things  to 
be  realities  which  reason  and  experience  know 
nothing  of.  This  brought  him  round  to  a 
qualified  and  ambiguous  form  of  his  original 
dogmas,  to  the  effect  that  although  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  God,  heaven,  and  free- 
will exist,  we  ought  to  act  as  if  they  existed, 
and  might  call  that  wilful  action  of  ours  faith 
in  their  existence. 

In  this  condemnation  of  Kant's  irre- 
concilable divorce  between  reason  and 
practical  judgment  as  resulting  inevit- 
ably in  the  "as-if"  (als-ob)  philosophy, 
which  holds  that  we  have  no  spiritual 
knowledge  or  responsibility,  but  must  act 
as  if  we  had  such  knowledge  and  re- 
sponsibility, Professor  Santayana  puts 
his  finger  unerringly  on  the  sore  spot  of 
modern  philosophy,  so  far  as  this  phi- 
losophy is  not  purely  materialistic  and 
scientific.  "Modernism,"  for  instance, 
which  has  made  so  noisy  a  splutter  in 
religious  circles,  is  nothing  but  this  same 
doctrine  of  the  "as-if"  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Professor 
Santayana  is  true  to  his  Catholic  pro- 
fession and  a  clear-eyed  metaphysician  in 
rejecting  the  source  of  this  spiritual 
confusion. 

It  is  in  what  Professor  Santayana  sub- 
stitutes for  this  "as-if"  philosophy  that 
we  see,  if  the  word  is  not  too  strong,  the 
cloven  hoof.  The  true  contrast  of  Kant 
is  Plato.  Now  Platonism  believes  in  God 
and  eternity  and  free-will  as  facts,  but 
these  are,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  spirituality,  or  religion.  The 
substance  of  spirituality  is  in  the  object- 
ive and  real  existence  of  a  world  of 
Ideas,  glimpsed  by  us  in  this  life  of  the 
senses  but  never  fully  known — a  world 
of  which  our  changing,  developing  no- 
tions of  justice  and  beauty  and  the  rest 
are  but  shadows  or  images.  To  this 
philosophy  of  Ideas  Professor  Santayana 
is  as  truly  an  alien  as  he  is  an  enemy  of 
the  "as-if" ;  he  hovers  in  a  mid  region  of 
his  own.  In  place  of  Ideas  he  would  put 
Ideals — the  difference  is  measured  toto 
caelo.  What  we  mean  by  Ideals  in  this 
sense  can  be  brought  out  by  a  few  quo- 
tations : 

The  ideal  is  accordingly  significant,  per- 
petual, and  as  constant  as  the  nature  it  ex- 
presses; but  it  can  never  itself  exist,  nor  can 
its  particular  embodiments  endure. 

Belief,    which    we   have    come    to    associate 


with  religion,  belongs  really  to  science;  myths 
are  not  believed  in,  they  are  conceived  and 
understood.  To  demand  belief  for  an  idea 
is  already  to  contrast  interpretation  with 
knowledge;  it  is  to  assert  that  that  idea  has 
scientific  truth. 

For  the  dignity  of  religion,  like  that  of 
poetry,  is  precisely  in  its  ideal  adequacy,  in 
its  fit  rendering  of  the  meanings  and  values 
of  life,  in  its  anticipation  of  perfection;  so 
that  the  excellence  of  religion  is  due  to  an 
idealization  of  experience  which,  while  mak- 
ing religion  noble  if  treated  as  poetry,  makes 
it  necessarily  false  if  treated  as  science. 

All  that  morality  can  require  is  the  inward 
harmony  of  each   life. 

We  desire  nothing  because  it  is  good,  but 
it  is  good  because  we  desire  it. 

Morality  and  religion,  then,  are  merely 
a  part  of  poetry,  and  poetry  is  part  of 
the  life  of  reason.  Man  is  by  nature  a 
creature  of  infinitely  spontaneous  im- 
pulses and  fancies,  in  themselves  evanes- 
cent and  futile,  out  of  which  he  can, 
nevertheless,  by  the  exercise  of  a  selectivs 
reason,  build  up  for  himself  a  world  of 
inner  harmony;  his  guides  in  this  task 
of  selection  and  combination  are  his  self- 
created  Ideals.  Of  any  correspondence  of 
these  Ideals  with  objective  fact,  with  a 
world  of  Ideas,  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Nor  are  we  to  take  them  even  as  if  such 
a  correspondence  existed;  they  are  our 
own  creation,  and,  as  such,  have  their 
justification  in  what  they  accomplish  for 
our  inner  life.  Only  so  far  we  can  go, 
namely,  to  discover  by  experience  that 
action  in  accordance  with  a  harmonious 
set  of  Ideals  brings  happiness,  while  any 
other  life  misses  that  goal.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  Professor  Santayana  advances 
beyond  the  hedonism  of  Walter  Pater, 
except  that  Pater  aims  at  a  mere  series 
of  luxuriously  and  intensely  imagined 
moments,  whereas  his  successor  would 
unite  these  moments  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem. The  difference  is  precisely  that 
between  the  hedonism  of  Aristippus  and 
of  Epicurus. 

That  there  is  an  element  of  elevated 
beauty  in  this  poetical  pragmatism,  no 
one  will  deny ;  and  Professor  Santayana's 
book  is  before  us  to  prove  its  compati- 
bility with  a  wide  range  of  serene  and 
wise  judgments.  But  in  the  end,  if  it 
escapes  the  unmanly  make-believe  of  the 
"as-if"  philosophy  and  "modernism,"  it 
fails  also  to  achieve  the  solid  assurance 
of  peace  and  happiness  derived  from  the 
philosophy  of  Ideas  or  from  genuine  re- 
ligion. It  is  precarious,  arbitrary,  foun- 
dationless,  insubstantial,  and  terribly 
prone  to  collapse  into  a  mere  idealization 
of  temperament.  It  is  at  best,  like  the 
sham  of  the  als-ob  which  it  repudiates,  a 
kind  of  vampire  on  religion,  sucking 
what  energy  it  may  possess  from  those 
who  naively  and  sincerely  believe.  Baron 
von  Hiigel  has  put  the  matter  succinctly 
thus: 

For  Religion  is  ever,  qua  religion,  authorita- 
tive and  absolute.  What  constitutes  religion 
is  not  simply  to  hold  a  view  and  to  try  and 
live  a  life,  with  rctpect  to  the  Unseen  and 
the  Deity,  as  possibly  or  even  more  certainly 
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beautiful  or  true  or  good:  but  precisely  that 
which  is  over  and  above  this— the  holding  this 
view  and  this  life  to  proceed  somehow  from 
God  himself,  so  as  to  bind  my  innermost  mind 
and  conscience  to  unhesitating  assent.  Not 
simply  that  I  think  it,  but  that,  in  addition,  I 
feel  bound  to  think  it,  transforms  a  thought 
about  God  into  a  religious  act.  ("The  Mysti- 
cal  Element  of   Religion,"   I,  46.) 

Baron  von  Hiigel  writes  as  a  religious 
Catholic  against  the  poetic  Catholic;  his 
language  would  require  only  a  few 
changes  to  express  the  criticism  of  a 
philosopher  of  Ideas  as  it  might  be  di- 
rected against  the  philosophy  of  Ideals. 

Remaking  the  World 

America  and  the  New  Era.  A  Symposium 
on  Social  Reconstruction.  Edited  by 
Elisha  M.  Friedman.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Herbert  Hoover.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company. 

SO  much  has  been  said  lately  about  a 
new  social  order  that  it  seems  to  be 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  Western  World, 
if  not  the  East,  is  passing  through  a 
time  of  transition  into  a  new  and  better 
age.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and 
all  other  "forward-looking"  people,  so 
runs  the  reasoning,  to  rebuild  society 
from  the  bottom,  or  at  least  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  change  that  is 
coming  whether  with  or  without  their 
consent.  These  are  mighty  assumptions, 
and  require,  one  would  think,  some  pre- 
liminary survey  and  examination  of  the 
ground  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay 
foundations  which  may  never  be  built 
upon.  But  a  symposium  is  traditionally 
a  post-prandial  discussion  which  the 
toastmaster  might  easily  spoil  if  he  were 
to  question  the  content  of  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  very  non-committal  on 
this  point,  and  there  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  his  statement  that  social  life 
is  complex,  integrated,  organic,  and  even 
changing,  demanding  inductive  rather 
than  doctrinaire  interpretation ;  and  that 
in  the  evolutionary  process,  political 
adaptation  always  lags  behind  social  de- 
velopment— a  view  that  apparently  pre- 
cludes any  high  degree  of  prescience  or 
the  devising  of  new  first  principles.  The 
best  we  can  do,  he  thinks,  is  to  approach 
our  problems  in  the  light  of  American 
history  and  experience;  as,  for  example, 
the  prevalent  social  unrest,  which  may 
be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  in- 
creased production  coupled  with  more 
equitable  distribution.  Mr.  Friedman, 
however,  more  boldly  characterizes  our 
age  as  a  period  of  "social  gestation," 
when  the  individualistic  watchwords  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  no 
longer  stressed,  the  emphasis  being 
shifted  to  social  welfare,  elimination  of 
extreme  suffering,  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  abolition  of  privilege  and  of 
inequality  between  citizens  and  nations, 
respect  for  law  and  government,  substi- 
tution of  reason  for  force,  the  widening 


of  the  social  unit,  with  the  new  shib- 
boleths of  industrial  democracy,  com- 
munism, self-determination,  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Needless  to  say,  all 
of  these  may  be  traced  to  their  roots  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  much  fur- 
ther back. 

Professor  Ellwood  is  more  fundamen- 
tal in  his  thought,  but  not  altogether 
convincing.  Anthropologists,  he  says,  find 
three  stages  of  human  history — savagery, 
barbarism,    and    civilization.      Savages, 
living  off  wild  fruits  and  animals,  are 
relatively   peaceful   in   their  ways;   but 
under  barbarism,  when  men  begin  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  and  to  raise  domestic  ani- 
mals, they  take  to  preying  upon  one  an- 
other— hence  wars,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive.    So,  also,  in  the  third  stage,  there 
are  vestigiary  survivals,  such  as  preda- 
tory  business  practices,   class   exploita- 
tion and  Machtpolitik — expressions  of  the 
mores,  the  traditions  and  standards  of 
barbarism — which  lead  inevitably  to  class 
struggles  and  war.     If,  then,  we  are  to 
do  away  with  civil  and  international  war, 
we  must  replace  the  mores  of  barbarism 
by  those  of  civilization,   and   this   can 
easily  be  done  if  sufficient  interest  be 
aroused  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to  go  at  the  problem  intelligently, 
with   educational   reconstruction  as   the 
chief  means  to  that  end.     Our  fathers 
tried  to  build  a  world  upon  self-interest, 
individual  and  national,  and  the  war  has 
proved  the  weakness  of  these  founda- 
tions..    We  must  therefore  get  rid  of 
higher    nationalism,    imperialism,    mili- 
tarism, political  immorality,  class-inter- 
est,   self-interest,   and,   in   general,   the 
power  and  pleasure  standards  of  life,  and 
replace  them  by  the  ideal  of  individual 
development  through  service.     The  new 
watchwords  must  be  f  raternalism,  human 
service,    and    human    solidarity    resting 
upon    rational    like-mindedness,    mutual 
understanding,    mutual    sympathy,    and 
good  will. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  told  by  a  so- 
ciologist of  repute  that  the  mores  of 
barbarism  can  thus  easily  be  sloughed  off 
and  replaced  by  new  raiment,  as  when  a 
glorious  butterfly  emerges  from  an  ugly 
chrysalis;  but  when  one  considers  people 
as  they  are — the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  mind,  the  deep-seated  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  and  reproduc- 
tion, the  differences  of  race,  color,  na- 
tionality, language,  religion,  education, 
physical  environment,  standards  of  living, 
and  all  that — the  proposed  uprooting  of 
self-interest,  class  interest,  and  the  power 
and  pleasure  standards  does  not  look  ex- 
actly feasible.  Better,  surely,  to  have  en- 
lightened or  sublimated  self-interest  in 
private  and  public  life  than  to  think  of 
eradicating  that  powerful  and  useful  mo- 
tive. Indeed,  if  the  mores  of  society  are 
thus  unstable,  the  attempt  to  make  way 
for  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem might  be  chiefly  destructive  in  its 


results,  throwing  us  back  through  bar- 
barism to  savagery,  in  which,  as  Hobbes 
puts  it,  human  life  was  "poor,  mean, 
nasty,  boutish  and  short." 

That  is  not  to  say  that  telic  progress 
is  impossible,  but  merely  that  he  who 
would,  with  Archimedes,  move  the  world, 
must  have  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  rational,  conservative 
attitude  of  most  of  the  contributors  to 
the  symposium.     Instead   of  proposing 
reconstruction   they   content  themselves 
with  pointing  out  ways  and  means  by 
which  our  present  social  system  may  be 
improved.      Professor   J.    H.    Hollander 
shows  that  war  is  the  very  negation  of 
economic   progress    involving   for   both 
victor  and  vanquished  present  suffering 
and  lost  opportunity.     Professor  R.  T. 
Ely   outlines  a  land  policy  with  wide- 
spread ownership  and  limitation  of  hold- 
ings as  its  chief  feature — something  very 
different  from  the  single  tax,  but  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  America,  Ireland, 
Russia,  or  any  other  agricultural  democ- 
racy.    Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  favors  se- 
lective   immigration.      Dr.    Edward    A. 
Fitzpatrick   calls   for   improvements    in 
public  administration.    Professor  Victor 
J.  West  shows  the  need  of  further  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Congres- 
sional Cabinet,  or  other  form  of  respon- 
sible  government.     Professor  Chas.  B. 
Davenport   indicates   the  possibility   of 
racial  improvement  by  sex  control  among 
superior  stocks,  by  sterilization  of  crimi- 
nals,  segregation   of  the  feeble-minded, 
and    better   marriage   laws.      Professor 
Warner  Fite  makes  a  plea  for  individual- 
ism— bitter  but  refreshing  and  stimulat- 
ing after  so  much  uplift.    There  are  also 
excellent  contributions  on  education,  vo- 
cational guidance,  delinquency  and  crime, 
control  of  venereal  diseases,  recreation, 
nervous  strain,  mental  hygiene,  and  other 
important  subjects — all  showing  how  men 
can,  by  means  of  science,  improve  their 
environment  and  even  raise  themselves 
to  higher  physical  and  moral  planes. 

J.  E.  Le  Rossignol 

A  Heart  Under  a  Lens 

Femme.     By  Magdcleine  Marx.     Paris:  Ernest 
Flammarion. 

FEMME,"  by  Magdeleine  Marx,  al- 
ready rejoicing,  like  a  young  David, 
in  its  "tenth  thousand,"  and  hailed  as 
epochal  by  Henri  Barbusse  in  a  dithy- 
rambic  preface,  is  the  record  in  the  first 
person  of  the  states  of  a  woman's  soul. 
The  first  person  in  the  book  is  so  aggres- 
sive, so  absorptive,  that  it  dominates  the 
second  and  almost  obliterates  the  third. 
The  world  in  which  the  woman  moves, 
though  modern  and  military  in  type,  is 
spectral;  the  woman,  her  lovers,  and  her 
child  are  nameless;  the  title  "Femme" 
(robbed  even  of  the  prop  of  the  definite 
article) ,  the  sub-titles,  "Naitre,"  "Etre," 
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"Devenir,"  verbals,  abstractions,  disem- 
bodiments, are  symptomatic  of  the  de- 
tachment and  remoteness  of  the  point  of 
view.  So  pervasive  is  this  quality  that 
it  robs  even  the  woman  herself  of  indi- 
viduality ;  she  is  as  intense  and  formless 
as  an  electric  cloud.  She  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  copula  for  her  own  experiences; 
experience,  sheer,  bare  experience,  predi- 
cate without  adjunct,  predicate  without 
subject,  is  the  matter  of  the  book. 

All  is  said  with  singular  intentness 
and  deliberation.  The  writer  not  only 
fires,  but  takes  aim,  in  our  presence. 
What  is  done  is  done  with  calmness,  with 
measure,  with  a  species  of  authority. 
The  sentences  have  the  port — or  pose 
— of  dicta.  The  narrative  is  divided  into 
panels  or  plaques  as  insular  and  as 
sharply  modeled  as  the  little  chapters  in 
the  novels  of  the  Goncourts.  There  is  a 
real  literary  faculty  taking  the  form  of 
a  meditated  intensity,  a  plotted  vivid- 
ness ;  Magdeleine  Marx  has  a  power  over 
language,  which,  like  other  power,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  discomfort  of  the 
subject.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  drama 
in  the  ordinary  sense  than  "Ferarae,"  yet 
in  a  fashion  everything  is  staged;  be- 
tween the  woman  who  acts  and  the 
woman  who  watches,  one  is  half  sensible 
of  a  curving  row  of  footlights. 

What  is  the  substance  of  this  life  dis- 
closed to  us  with  so  magnificent  a  flour- 
ish?    Two  quotations  may  suggest  an 
answer.     "Je  sais  qu'un  homme  est  sur 
la    route."      The    man    is    everywhere. 
"Pour  un  enfant  qui  vient  au  monde,  une 
femme  s'eteint,  et,  des  le  premier  cri,  la 
mere  est  en  danger."     Protect  yourself 
even  from  your  child.    Sex  and  self— the 
use  of  sex  as  a  sleuthhound  to  track  and 
unearth  the  self — that  is  the  story  in  epi- 
tome.   The  authoress  is  wrongly  named ; 
she  is  not  Magdeleine,  but  Phryne — only 
she  is  Phryne  analytic.     Passages  in  the 
book  are  strangely  and  daringly  voluptu- 
ous; the  female  seems  almost  to  displace 
the  woman:  but  even  in  these  quivering 
dualities  a  third  is  present — the  woman's 
unknown   self,   more  mysterious,   enkin- 
dling,   and    provocative    than    the    man. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  resignedly  mag- 
nanimous   strain,    and    passages    occur, 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  affect 
us  as  noble.    Yet  as  a  whole  its  absence 
of  elevation  in  the  midst  of  calls  to  eleva- 
tion is  confounding.    The  Calvary  blend- 
ed  with   Pentecost    which    swept    down 
upon  France  in  1914  agitates  this  woman 
only  through  two  men  between  whom  as 
wife  and  mistress  she  divides  her  impar- 
tial loyalties.     The  situation  is  farcical 
and  tragic;  it  is  Becque's  Parisienne  tak- 
ing herself  au  grand  serieux  in  the  ago- 
nies of  national  crisis. 

The  sincere  in  good  or  evil  is  respec- 
table. Sex  and  the  ego  are  not  high 
facts,  but  they  are  weighty  facts,  and 
any  clear  light  thrown  upon  them  from 
any  source  is  beneficial.     Can  we  trust 


Magdeleine  Marx?  Not  unless  we  accept 
the  postulate  that  life  is  a  series  of  in- 
ternal tableaux,  a  Mamadic  or  Corybantic 
dance,  in  which  dramatic  posture  suc- 
ceeds to  dramatic  posture  with  unfailing 
advertisement  of  the  seductions  and  agil- 
ities of  the  performer.  There  are  two 
terrible  discoveries  that  force  themselves 
upon  our  ripening  minds — the  discovery 
of  our  likeness  to  other  people  and  the 
discovery  of  our  likeness  to  ourselves. 
This  book  rests  finally  on  the  assumption 
that  the  individual  is  unparalleled  and 
the  experiences  unprecedented.  The 
plainness,  the  stupidity,  of  life  is  ignored. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  ignoring  of  this 
plainness  and  stupidity  that  constitutes 
the  differentia  of  romance,  and  "Femme" 
is  nothing  more  than  a  romance  in  which 
the  adventures  are  internal  and  the 
method  copies  the  precision  of  a  study. 

"Ichabod" 

The  Vanished  Pomps  of  Yesterday.  By  Lord 
Frederic  Hamilton,  New  York,  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

THAT  one  of  the  Barbarians,  aa  Mat- 
thew Arnold  dubbed  the  British 
aristocracy,  can  do  something  besides 
shooting  partridges,  that  he  can  observe 
and  write,  that  he  may  possess  a  brain 
and  a  heart,  will  probably  be  among  the 
first  conclusions  the  reader  draws  from 
Lord  Frederic  Hamilton's  "random  remi- 
niscences" of  his  career  as  a  diplomat  in 
various  capitals  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn;  he 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  soon  after 
the  close  of  his  schooldays,  he  entered  the 
British  diplomatic  service.  That  service 
took  him  to  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Lisbon,  South  America;  and  it 
admitted  him  into  the  coulisses  of  the 
imposing  drama  called  the  government 
of  Europe.  He  has  seen  and  heard 
memorable  things;  and  he  wields  a  prac- 
tised pen,  being  the  author  of  some  half 
dozen  books.  His  volume  of  recollec- 
tions really  deserves  the  reviewer's  con- 
ventional praise  of  being  impossible  to 
lay  down,  if  once  begun.  It  is  as  fascin- 
ating as  it  is  informing. 

During  the  war  it  was  often  prophesied 
that  a  new  world  would  be  born  of  chaos. 
Instinctively  the  hopeful  heart  of  man- 
kind assumed  that  it  would  be  a  better 
world.  Lord  Frederic  reminds  us  that 
three  empires  of  eastern  Europe  with 
their  glittering  courts  have  disappeared 
forever.  Links  with  the  past  have  been 
broken  beyond  repair.  The  New  Age 
may  be  better,  but  it  must  inevitably  be 
more  dull  and  drab.  Therefore,  while 
memory  serves,  this  man  of  rich  experi- 
ence has  done  well  to  record  what  he 
knows  of  the  vanished  pomps  and  splend- 
ors of  an  older  time.  Over  them  all  is 
written  "Ichabod" ;  the  glory  is  departed ; 
but  it  is  well  to  have  some  account  of 
that  glory  before  it  fades  completely  into 


night,    for    the    instruction    of    coming 
generations. 

Lord  Frederic's  first  service  was   at 
Berlin  during  the  'seventies,  when  the 
oldtime  Resident  was  in  the  process  of 
being  turned  into  a  Weltstadt  with  ap- 
propriate   decorations    of    Society,    Art, 
Learning.    He  noted  the  same  crudity  in 
the  manners   and   life  of  the   Berliners 
which  Price  Collier  remarked  more  than 
thirty  years  later.    He  gives  an  amusing 
account    of    Wagner's    playing    on    two 
pianos  placed  side  by  side,  at  the  Countess 
von  Schleinitz's  musical  evenings,  and  of 
the  Homeric  meal  which  was  served  to 
"the  master"  afterwards  by  competing 
ladies  of  title.     The  best  things  in  this 
part  of  the  book  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  Old  Schloss,  "the  finest  interior  in 
Europe,"  and  of  Potsdam.    The  name  is 
of  ill  omen,  but  the  town  itself  is  most 
pleasing,  "with  a  half-Dutch,  half-Italian 
physiognomy.      Both    were    deliberately 
borrowed;   the  first  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I,  who  constructed  the  tree-lined 
canals    which    give    Potsdam    its    half- 
Batavian  aspect;  the  second  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  fronted  Teutonic  build- 
ings with  facades  copied  from  Italy  to 
add  dignity  to  the  town.     It  must  in 
justice  be  added,  that  both  are  quite  suc- 
cessful." Sans-souci  he  considers  a  per- 
fect gem.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded 
by  the  river  Havel,  which  broadens  out 
into  a  series  of  picturesque  lakes  well 
adapted  for  boating,  yachting,  and  swim- 
ming.    Of  these   sports   in   this   idyllic 
spot  he  has  the  pleasantest  recollections. 
From  Berlin  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Russia  intrigued  and  allured 
him  by  its  mystery  and   the  tempera- 
mental differences  of  the  Russian  people. 
His  first  impressions  of  Peter  the  Great's 
fiat  city  were  disappointing,  and  may  be 
compared  with  Hugh  Walpole's  intimate 
studies  in  "The  Secret  City."     The  dim 
and  splendid  interior  of  St.  Isaac's,  and 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  singing  of  the 
Orthodox  service  were  a   revelation  to 
him.      "I    would    not   have   believed    it 
possible     that     unaccompanied     human 
voices  could  have  produced  so  entranc- 
ing an  effect."     Baffled  at  every  turn  in 
social   intercourse   by   his    ignorance   of 
Russian,  he  set  himself  to  learn  that  dif- 
ficult language,  and  in  nine  months  he 
mastered  it.  This  accomplishment  proved 
to  be  a  passport  to  exclusive  and  delight- 
ful circles  of  polyglot,  omniscient  "intel- 
ligentsia,"  many   of   whom   became   his 
life-long  friends.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
under  no   illusions  as  to  their  dreamy, 
fatalistic,    unpractical    character.      The 
Russians   are   essentially    Orientals,    the 
most  western  of  Asiatic  peoples,  not  the 
most  eastern  of  European.     The  capital 
built  on  piles  over  a  quagmire,  St.  Isaac's 
shored   up   with   wood,   the  huts   which 
cover  the  frozen  Neva  and  must  vanish 
with   the   spring   are   symbolic   of   Rus- 
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sia'a  power.  No  work  known  to  the  re- 
viewer conveys  such  an  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  Moscow  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  imperial  palaces. 

Lord  Frederic  is  a  man  of  the  world; 
he  has  seen  the  world,  and,  like  the 
Tramp  Royal,  he  pronounces  it  good.  His 
zest  in  life  is  very  great.  The  "Bar- 
barian" appears  in  his  love  of  sport, 
especially  dangerous  s^ort,  such  as  shoot- 
ing charging  wolves  in  the  snow,  and  in 
his  love  of  roughing  it,  as  manifested  in 
his  expedition  into  the  South  American 
desert,  and  his  voyage  to  Canada  in  a 
tramp  steamer.  Equally  strong  is  his  ap- 
preciation of  natural  scenery,  of  music 
and  of  architecture.  With  artistic  per- 
ceptions he  combines  a  sense  of  humor 
and  catholic  sympathies.  An  agreeable 
temperament  finds  its  natural  expres- 
sion in  a  most  agreeable  book. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


Light  from  the  Orient 

The  Stranger.  By  Arthur  Bullard.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 

Eli  of  the  Downs.  By  C.  M.  A.  Peake. 
New  York:     George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  FAVORITE  enterprise  with  satirical 
or  enlightened  Westerners  has  al- 
ways been  to  show  the  West  itself  as  the 
East  sees  it,  or  might  be  supposed  to  see 
it.  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World  and 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  Chinese  Official  are 
merely  more  famous  instances  of  a  fa- 
miliar and  salutary  procedure.  More 
recently  fiction  has  been  taking  over  this 
sort  of  commentary,  among  so  many 
others  which  used  to  be  considered  the 
property  of  the  moral  or  satiric  essay. 
Here  is  "The  Stranger,"  by  Arthur 
Bullard,  who  has  been  more  than  a  casual 
traveler  and  observer  in  the  Near  East  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  despises 
no  point  of  the  compass.  His  immediate 
purpose  is  to  show  us  how  we  look  to  a 
person  of  character  and  intelligence  who 
has  been  saturated  in  the  culture  of 
Islam,  and  who  finds  even  less  among  us 
than  he  has  found  in  Europe  of  the 
philosophic  poise  which  is  the  treasure 
of  the  mystical  Orient.  That  this  person, 
this  "stranger,"  is  an  American  by  birth 
serves  only  to  intensify  the  effect  of  his 
findings. 

First  we  are  introduced  to  a  busy,  tal- 
ented, restless  set  of  modern  New  York- 
ers— not  born  New  Yorkers,  of  course, 
but  people  who  have  been  drawn  to  the 
city  as  a  workshop  or  a  market  or  a  place 
where  other  people  have  been  drawn. 
There  is  Frank  Lockwood,  a  still  young- 
ish painter  of  genius;  he  has  married  a 
vulgar  beauty  and  taken  helplessly  to  pot- 
boiling.  There  is  Winthrop  Mathews,  a 
journalist  plucked  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning,  a  refugee  from  the  Boston 
which  has  made  him,  as  he  puts  it,  "too 
damned    refined — cursed    with    culture." 


There  are  a  Lancaster,  professor  in  a 
metropolitan  university,  and  a  Pete  Mc- 
Gee,  burly  politician  with  one  foot  in 
Albany;  and  there  are  two  women  (the 
vulgar  beauty  is  hardly  more  than  a  lay 
figure),  who  bear  the  somewhat  fantastic 
names  Helen  Cash  and  Eunice  Bender. 
Helen  is  a  consumedly  modern,  staving, 
efficient  young  woman,  beloved  of  Pete, 
but  scorning  to  give  up  her  career  for 
any  man.  Eunice  is  an  invalid,  last  of  an 
enfeebled  race,  aware  that  she  has  not  long 
to  live  yet  eager  for  life,  a  sensitive  plate 
for  the  subtler  motions  of  friendship: 
as  for  love,  a  resigned  outsider  till  the 
Stranger  comes.  He  is  named  Lane,  the 
son  of  a  medical  missionary  who  has  gone 
over  to  Islam.  The  boy  has  been  bred  in 
the  faith  of  the  Prophet,  and  has  found 
no  cause  to  change  it  when  later  years 
have  made  him  familiar  with  Christian 
theory  and  practice.  Nor  when  chance 
brings  him  in  contact  with  our  group  of 
modern  New  Yorkers  is  he  mainly  on  the 
defensive.  The  West,  he  owns,  is  as 
baffling  to  the  man  of  the  East,  as  the 
East  is  to  the  West.  He,  for  instance, 
marvels  at  the  skill,  the  "efficiency"  of 
Americans;  but  he  does  not  always  see 
the  value  of  what  they  are  striving  for. 
They  worship  science;  but  the  East  set 
the  West  upon  the  road  of  science  before 
she  herself  abandoned  it  for  poetry :  "We 
have  outgrown  science — mere  curiosity 
about  the  material  world."  The  East  also 
has  no  word  for  "atheist" ;  religion  is  the 
basis  of  its  life.  And  even  her  attitude 
towards  women  has  its  merits;  what 
Eastern  women  need,  says  the  Stranger, 
is  not  moral  but  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Obversely,  Western  society  in 
general  and  New  York  society  in  par- 
ticular, come  in  for  much  frank  com- 
mentary. To  Eunice  and  to  Lockwood, 
in  particular,  the  Orient  on  the  person  of 
Lane  has  its  healing  mission. 

The  Eastern  influence  in  "Eli  of  the 
Downs"  is  less  overt  but  hardly  less  real. 
To  Eli  and  to  his  biographer,  the  religion 
and  the  social  ideals  of  the  West,  of  Eng- 
land and  America  and  the  "Anglo-Saxon" 
the  world  over,  have  brought  disillusion 
and  bitterness.  Healing  and  peace,  or 
the  hope  of  peace,  come  to  them  from  the 
mystical  East.  Eli  is  a  son  of  Hampshire 
downs,  bred  a  shepherd  and  loving  his 
land  and  his  task  well  enough,  but  spir- 
itually unfed.  His  young  wife  is  torn 
from  him  by  sudden  chance,  and  he  be- 
comes a  rover,  a  sailor  for  some  years 
and  then  an  adventurer  in  the  American 
Northwest.  In  later  years  he  returns  to 
his  downs  with  his  memories  and  his 
vague  yet  fruitful  gleanings  from  the 
wisdom  and  poetry  of  the  East;  and  so 
passes  peacefully  in  his  time  from  this 
earthly  phase  to  whatever  other  may  be 
destined  for  him.  The  mood  of  his  riper 
years,  simple  and  unlearned  downsman 
that  he  remains  to  eye  and  ear,  is  perhaps 
embodied  in  the  cherished  scrap  of  paper 


which  bears  this  hymn  to  the  Buddha: 

Amida!  circled   with   glory, 
Lord  of  the  Infinite  Light, 
Thine  are  the   beacons   that  beckon 
Spirits  of   Men   through  the  night. 
Those    who    fare   high   on   the   mountains 
May   walk  by  the  stars  and  the  moon. 
And  the   priests   in   the   temple   gardens 
Have  the  temple   lamps  for  their  guides ; 
But   the   pilgrims   that   wend  through  the 

valley 
Tiny  come,  be  it  late,  be  it  soon, 
Past  the  gleam   from  a  woman's  window 
To  the  place  where  Thy  peace  abides. 

Apart  from  its  idea,  or  animus,  this  is 
a  narrative  of  sincere  and  fresh  quality, 
varied  in  substance  and  by  no  means 
artless,  though  it  agreeably  lacks  the  art 
of  the  professional  story-teller. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

SOMEWHERE,  R.  L.  S.  reproduces,  al- 
most with  a  snort  of  disgust,  the 
warning  addressed  to  him  by  an  aged 
relative  that  he  should  remember  when 
writing  in  English  that  he  was  writing 
in  a  foreign  language.  Yet  even  for 
R.  L.  S.  the  warning  was  needed.  For 
him  "roof"  was  still  "ceiling"  and  the 
bramble  was  the  berry  and  not  the  briar. 
"Bramble  jam"  did  not  mean  a  confiture 
of  barbed  wire  and  a  bramble  bathed  in 
dew  could  render  an  eye  sparkling 
through  tears.  W.  Richard  Curie,  also, 
in  his  "Wanderings"  (a  book  of  Travel 
and  Reminiscence:  Dutton)  is  still  a 
Scot  by  the  same  token  in  spite  of  Saxon 
schooling  and  having  seen  many  men  and 
cities.  He  has  known  all  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  much  of  the  lands 
that  lie  behind  it;  South  Africa  far 
north  and  the  West  Indies  far  south  into 
South  America.  He  is  almost  a  Londoner 
and  knows  the  difference  between  Kent 
and  Surrey,  Berkshire  and  Northumber- 
land. 

He  doubts,  but  with  no  genuine  Scot- 
tish doubt,  whether  he  is  a  real  Scot, 
and  believes  he  has  no  Scotch  accent; 
even  men  from  Paisley  have  been  known 
to  believe  that.  But  he  has  the  genuine 
width  of  view  of  the  Scot  who  has  be- 
come British,  so  wide  that  even  the  war 
is  shrinking  to  more  nearly  its  true  pro- 
portions. The  world  stands  pat  after 
all,  and  its  peoples,  different  and  alike, 
remain,  and  we  can  still  go  a-roving  and 
watch  the  great  pageant.  Not  that  there 
is  heartlessness  here,  or  even  insensi- 
bility to  the  burnt-in  facts  of  life.  The 
war  has  left  its  losses  and  scars,  but 
there  is  a  resolute  looking  over  and  be- 
yond these  to  the  things  that  abide.  On 
the  one  side,  the  wind  blows,  as  for 
Borrow's  blind  gypsy,  from  the  old  un- 
shaken world;  on  another,  we  know  that 
there  have  been,  and  are,  convulsions  and 
terrors,  but  the  world  is  unshakable. 
Has  the  faith  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the  elan 
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vital  been  inherited  by  the  Scot?  And 
it  is  all  put  in  a  very  simple  and  yet 
vivid  and  pictured  style;  we  see  what  he 
saw  and  we  very  nearly  feel  what  he  felt. 

An  American  in  an  English  novel,  and 
an  American  who  is  not  a  Chicago  pork- 
packer,  whose  name  is  not  Eleazar  Z. 
Scruggs,  nor  any  similar  horror,  who 
has  neither  a  vulgar  wife  nor  a  noisy 
daughter  who  calls  him  "Poppa" — did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  person?  An 
American  in  an  English  novel  who  does 
not  use  the  word  "guess"  four  times  in 
every  sentence,  who  is  not  represented 
as  a  former  professor  of  languages  at 
Harvard  or  Yale,  expressing  himself 
thus:  "Say,  yew!  Gosh-all-snakes ! 
Guess  I'll  have  to  learn  yew  folks  how  to 
mix  right-smart  cocktails!"  Can  an 
American  so  lacking  in  our  invariable 
characteristics  be  found  in  English  fic- 
tion? Yes;  Mr.  Gerald  Biss  has  tried 
the  experiment,  and  put  an  American 
with  none  of  these  ways  of  speech  or 
conduct  into  his  novel  "The  Door  of  the 
Unreal"  (Putnam). 

"The  Door  of  the  Unreal,"  by  the  way, 
is  founded  upon  the  superstition  of  the 
•werewolf,  and  a  readable  yarn  it  is.  The 
author  is  not  quite  correct  in  speaking  of 
breaking  "new  ground"  in  fiction,  with 
this  tale.  Aside  from  the  classic  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  Miss  Dorothy  Scarborough  cites 
Webster's  "The  Duchess  of  Main,"  and 
three  or  four  short  stories — Kipling's 
"The  Mark  of  the  Beast,"  Ambrose 
Bierce's  "The  Eyes  of  the  Panther," 
Maupassant's  "The  Wolf"  (which  is 
surely  not  a  werewolf),  and  Algernon 
Blackwood's  "The  Camp  of  the  Dog." 
The  last  unfortunately  descends  into  ab- 
surdity. Readers  of  Marie  de  France 
will  recall  her  "Lay  of  Bisclavret."  The 
one  novel  which  we  remember  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Frank  Norris's  repulsive  "Van- 
dover  and  the  Brute."  That  deals  with 
lycanthropy  practically  as  it  might  be 
considered  by  a  modern  alienist.  Mr. 
Biss's  "The  Door  of  the  Unreal"  takes  up 
the  ancient  superstition,  in  which  there 
is  the  actual  metamorphosis. 

"God's  Smile"  (Appleton)  is  the  sorry 
translation  of  a  book  by  Julius  Magnus- 
sen,  a  successful  Danish  dramatist,  whom 
the  publishers,  in  an  adulatory  note,  de- 
scribe as  the  "Bernard  Shaw  of  the 
North."  So  Klopstock  was  the  German 
Milton.  The  book  is  spiritism  watered 
and  sugared;  its  "God"  will  make  con- 
verts for  atheism,  and  its  "smile"  will 
beget  pessimists.  "The  spirit,"  says  the 
book,  "rocks  in  the  atmosphere  in  unut- 
terable tenderness,  in  tender  unutterable- 
ness."  This  sounds  like  Lowell's  Miranda 
in  the  "Fable  for  Critics."  One  very 
singular  confession  is  made  by  Mr. 
Magnussen's  father,  the  spirit  whose 
dictated,    or    rather    automatic,    letters 


supply  the  son  with  the  bulk  of  his 
material.  Conan  Doyle,  in  the  "Vital 
Message,"  conceded,  with  interesting  can- 
dor, that  mediums  who  were  normally 
genuine  practised  fraud  sometimes  on  a 
guileless  public.  It  seems  now  that 
spirits  who  are  normally  genuine  prac- 
tise fraud  when  they  choose  on  the  guile- 
less mediums.  The  medium  or  middle 
man  has  even  in  the  spirit  world  incurred 
something  of  the  odium  of  the  profiteer. 
"The  whole  thing,"  says  Mr.  Magnussen's 
father,  thinking  of  mediumship,  "is  a 
farrago  of  concepts,  misunderstandings 
and  trickery,  in  all  of  which  we  excel." 
(Italics  ours.)  Of  course  liars  may  have 
veracious  intervals,  but  it  is  discouraging 
to  be  told  that  the  phrase  "traveler's 
tales"  is  applicable  to  the  reports  of 
pilgrims  from  the  undiscovered  country. 
Like  Hamlet,  Mr.  Magnussen's  country- 
man, we  prefer  an  "honest  ghost." 

The  purpose  of  "Martyred  Towns  of 
France,"  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin  (Put- 
nam), deserves  all  praise.  Realizing  the 
inadequacy  of  the  information  available 
to  the  average  American  reader  as  to 
the  history,  the  political  and  social  de- 
velopment, the  art-treasures,  and  the 
legends  of  those  French  towns  whose 
very  names  have,  perhaps,  first  become 
known  to  him  by  despatches  from  the 
seat  of  war,  she  has  attempted  to  "make 
that  history  speak,"  to  revive  the  legends, 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
"with  the  hope  of  helping  some  Ameri- 
cans to  see  in  the  martyred  towns  not 
only  that  which  remains  to  the  eye,  but 
that  which  remains  unenshrined  but 
omnipresent  in  the  immortal  soul  of  a 
great  people." 

For  this  task  Miss  Laughlin  is  by  no 
means  ill-equipped.  Long  residence  in 
France,  repeated  visits  to  the  towns  she 
describes,  her  practice  of  collecting  on 
such  visits  local  histories,  transcripts  of 
archives,  and  monographs  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past  have  furnished  her 
with  a  vast  store  of  material  of  which, 
she  tells  us,  hardly  a  tithe  has  been  used 
in  the  composition  of  this  book.  And 
Miss  Laughlin  has  something  more  than 
knowledge  and  industry;  she  has  a  very 
deep  sympathy  for  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  phases  of  French  history,  a 
real  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  age- 
long struggle  of  civilization  against  bar- 
barism. It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
with  such  a  purpose  and  such  an  equip- 
ment Miss  Laughlin  should  stoop,  as  she 
does  too  often,  to  a  mere  vulgarization,  in 
the  English,  not  the  French  sense,  of 
the  historic  past.  Possibly  her  aim  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday,  to  appeal 
to  the  average  American  by  a  free  use  of 
current  American  slang. 

The  British  Empire  has  a  way  of  at- 
tracting to  itself  every  little  Ulysses  to 
whom  Ithaca  begins  to  be  intolerable  and 


the  unknown  sea  an  irresistible  invita- 
tion. To  such  it  is  a  playground  capable 
of  furnishing  a  lifetime  of  adventure 
which  will  leave  him  in  the  end  not  only 
with  a  treasury  of  entertaining  memories 
of  cities  and  men,  of  revolutions  and 
exhibitions  and  the  hazards  of  engineer- 
ing enterprise,  but  also  with  a  complete 
set  of  opinions  on  everything,  not  always 
so  entertaining  but  capable  of  delivery 
upon  occasion  with  a  finality  that  one 
must  perforce  admire.  Pretty  much 
everybody's  experience  must  have  fur- 
nished a  chance  meeting  with  one  or  two 
of  the  breed — very  likely  a  Scotchman 
or  an  American,  but  bearing  unmistak- 
ably the  stamp  of  the  Empire  that  has 
made  him  and  that  he,  more  or  less,  as 
one  chooses  to  believe,  has  made.  J.  H. 
Curies,  who  presents  himself  as  showman 
in  "The  Shadow  Show"  (Doran),  is  a 
Scotchman  who  set  sail  for  Australia  in 
1885  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  thence  to 
South  Africa,  then  returned  to  complete 
a  miscellaneous  education  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Cambridge,  spent  his  vacation  on  the 
Continent,  became  interested  in  mining, 
returned  to  South  Africa,  and  came  to 
know  something  about  the  beans  which 
Jameson  spilled  in  1895.  Thence  he  wan- 
dered east  to  Siberia  and  India,  and  west 
to  South  America,  with  disquisitions  by 
the  way  on  mining  engineering,  women, 
and  national  characteristics,  ending  just 
on  the  borderland  betwixt  physics  and 
metaphysics  with  a  disquisition  on  "po- 
larity" as  the  key  to  the  universe.  One 
feels  that  it  all  might  have  been  much 
better  done  than  it  is,  and  that  it  prob- 
ably would  be  much  better  indeed,  if  one 
might  forget  the  book  and  sit  down  for 
a  chat  with  the  author  over  a  good  tiffin 
at — oh,  well,  any  place  where  they  serve 
tiffin. 

In  1897  Swami  Vivekananda,  one  of 
the  Hindu  teachers  of  the  Vedanta 
(monistic  Brahminism)  lecturing  in  New 
York,  issued  a  volume  of  his  discoveries 
with  a  commentary  on  the  aphorisms  of 
Patanjali,  the  recognized  master  of  the" 
orthodox  faith.  The  little  book  was 
printed  but  scarcely  published.  Now, 
under  the  title  of  "Raja  Yoga,"  it  has 
been  reissued  by  Brentano's,  with  an  en- 
larged glossary  of  the  technical  Sanscrit 
terms.  One  asks  one's  self  what  public 
there  is  for  such  a  manual?  How  many 
men,  or  even  women,  are  there  to-day  in 
our  Western  world  ready  to  follow  the 
austere  rules  laid  down  by  the  ancient 
seers  of  India  for  attaining  the  state  of 
Samadhi,  the  peaceful  liberation  from 
consciousness?  And,  supposing  there  are 
a  few  ready  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  what 
is  the  actual  result  of  their  efforts? 
Questions  we  should  not  care  to  answer; 
but  at  least  the  reappearance  of  such  a 
manual  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  We  can 
assure  those  curious  in  such  matters  that 
Vivekananda's    treatise,     despite    some 
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forcing  of  the  language  to  cover  the  cate- 
gories of  modern  thought,  is  in  the  main 
faithful  to  the  ancient  tradition — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  ap- 
peals to  the  Occident  made  by  our  visit- 
ing Swamis. 

Under  the  threefold  title,  "Prome- 
theus: The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Limon: 
Sunday  Sunlight,"  the  E.  P.  Dutton  Com- 
pany publishes  three  novelettes  of  Span- 
ish life  by  Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala,  which 
Alice  P.  Hubbard  has  turned  into 
sprightly  and  glowing  English.  Senor 
de  Ayala  himself  is  all  sprightliness  and 
glow.  Indeed,  his  originality  appears  to 
consist  in  the  conveyance  of  these  quali- 
ties intact  into  regions  where  they  rarely 
penetrate  or  penetrate  only  to  be  over- 
cast. "Prometheus,"  a  modern  tale 
which  parallels  or  parodies  a  Greek 
legend,  deals  sunnily  with  a  man  who, 
seeking  for  perfect  offspring,  becomes 
the  father  of  an  oaf  and  hunchback. 
"Limon"  is  a  murder  tale.  "Sunday  Sun- 
light" is  a  tale  of  ravishers  which  calmly, 
almost  cheerfully,  recites  horrors  which 
recall  and  surpass  "Titus  Andronicus." 
Nothing  saddens  Seiior  de  Ayala.  In 
that  excellent  picture-book  and  jest-book 
called  life,  who  minds  a  little  murder 
here  and  there?  Murder  is  a  bright 
crimson  streak,  lust  is  a  livid  violet  band, 
in  a  world  in  which  events  reduce  them- 
selves finally  to  colors  in  a  rich  and 
varied  spectrum.  But  if  passion  is  spec- 
tacular for  Sefior  de  Ayala,  spectacle  is 
almost  passionate.  Heartbreaks  get  no 
further  than  his  eye,  but  visualities  go 
straight  to  his  heart.  He  has  a  draughts- 
man eye,  a  colorist  eye,  an  eye  reminis- 
cent of  Gautier,  and  he  scatters  brillian- 
cies with  the  prodigality  of  a  man  for 
whom  splendor  is  the  only  warmth.  In 
a  certain  impetus  and  affluence  he  recalls 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard;  in  the  mix- 
ture of  jest  and  dignity  he  suggests 
faintly  Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  in  his  latest  book, 
"Coal,  Iron  and  War"  (Holt),  proves 
himself  something  of  an  economist,  as 
well  as  engineer  and  geologist.  While 
recognizing  the  economic  significance  of 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  aluminum,  gold,  silver, 
sulphur,  nitrates,  phosphates,  potash,  pe- 
troleum, and  other  minerals  and  chemical 
raw  materials,  he  rightly  ascribes  prime 
importance  to  coal  and  iron  as  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  machine  civiliza- 
tion. Survey  of  the  world's  resources 
in  coal  and  iron  not  only  explains  to  a 
large  extent  the  industrial  greatness  of 
certain  countries,  but  makes  possible  a 
fairly  certain  forecast  as  to  future 
changes.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States  had  nearly  half  of  the  known  coal 
deposits  of  the  world,  China  a  fifth,  Ger- 
many a  tenth,  Canada  a  fifteenth,  Great 
Britain  a  twentieth;  after  which,  in 
(Continued  on  page  352) 


JOHN  MASEFIELDS  NEW  POEM 


RIGHT  ROYAL 

A  Companion  Poem  to    "  Reynard  the    Fox;  or   the  Ghost 

Heath  Run." 

ONE  of  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Mascfield's  gifts  is  his  sympathy  for  animals.  He 
knows  their  minds  and  what  they  feel;  he  delights  with  them  in  their  strength 
and  endurance  and  speed.  It  was  this  gift  in  addition  to  his  conception  of  the 
vitally  joyous  group  spirit  of  hounds  and  horses  and  all  sorts  of  men  that  made  his 
"Reynard  the  Fox"  the  greatest  of  hunting  poems ;  as  one  reviewer  put  it,  he  must 
himself  have  once  been  a  fox. 

Now  in  RIGHT  ROYAL,  he  has  written  a  companion  piece  quite  as  great.  It  is  the 
story  of  that  most  dangerous  and  exciting  of  horse  races — a  steeplechase.  A  horse 
is  the  hero — a  horse  of  fitness  of  body  and  breeding  and  spirit.  Particularly  striking  is 
the  social  background  to  which  Masefield  makes  brief  reference  in  his  introduction 
to  the  new  edition  of  REYNARD :  "We  are  a  horse-loving  people  who  have  loved 
horses  as  we  have  loved  the  sea,  and  have  made,  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  breed 
of  horse  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  beauty  and  speed."  $2.00 

OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS  BY  JOHN  MASEFIELD 


ENSLAVED:   and  Other  Poems 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  regu- 
lar edition  of  Masefield's  other  works. 

$2.25 

COLLECTED  POEMS 
AND  PLAYS 

In    Two    Volumes.    Each    $3.00.      The 
Set  $5.50 


REYNARD  THE  FOX; 

or,  The  Ghost  Heath  Run 

$2.00 

To   be  published  shortly. 

Special    illustrated    edition,    containing 

eight  colored  plates,  numerous  black  and 

while   illustrations  by  Carton  Moorepark, 

and  a  special  Introduction  by  the  author. 

$6.50 


FICTION 


THE  TERRIBLE  ISLAND 

By  BEATRIGE  GRIMSHAW 

Men  whispered  under  the  tropic  moon 
of  a  mysterious  South  Sea  treasure 
upon  which  lay  a  curse.  But  not  un- 
til the  lost  Sea-Lady  wandered  up 
from  the  ocean,  without  name  or  friend 
or  any  memory  from  her  past,  did  men 
receive  incentive  strong  enough  to 
brave  the  terror  of  the  Island  and  learn 
the  secret  of  the  treasure.  Miss 
Grimshaw  knows  her  New  Guiana,  and 
has  woven  the  spell  of  tropic  seas  into 
her  pages.  $2.50 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF 
SPRINGFIELD 

By  VACHEL  LINDSAY 

It  was  a  quaint  group  that  in  the 
Springfield  of  1918  saw  its  visions  of 
the  Springfield  of  2018 — a  Spring- 
field of  Rainbow  Towers  and  or- 
chards of  Apple-Amaranth  sprung 
from  the  sowing  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed,  a  Springfield  that  enclosed  the 
first  of  the  Hundred  Shrines  of  the 
World.  And  because  the  poet 
loved  the  unborn  maid  Avanel.  in  his 
vision  his  soul  rose  from  its  dust  to 
honor  her  and  to  tell  of  the  coming 
of  the  Golden  Book.  $3.50 


SOCIOLOGY  and  POLITICS 
DEMOCRACY  AND  ASSIMILATION :      By  julius  drachsler 

A    study   of    the    blending   of    immigrant    heritages    in    America,    by    the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  Smith  College.     $3.00 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  IDEAS:  By  charles  edward  merriam 

Studies  in  the  development  of  American  political  thought  from   1865 
to  1917.  $4.00 

THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  HENRY  OSBORN  TAYLOR 

/  Author  of  "The  Medici'al  Mind."  etc. 

In  this  book  the  author  of  "The  Medieval  Mind"  gives  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
survey  of  the  period  which  is  commonly  called  The  Renaissance.  In  scholarship  and 
literature,  in  philosophy  and  science  and  religion,  above  all  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
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order  of  quantity,  came  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, Australasia,  India,  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  Africa,  South  America,  French 
Indo-China,  France,  Belgium,  and  Japan. 
In  regard  to  deposits  of  iron  ore  the 
order  is  different:  Brazil,  Lorraine,  the 
United  States,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  Spain.  Pe- 
troleum is  important  now,  but  the  supply 
is  relatively  limited,  and  our  children 
are  likely  to  see  the  end  of  the  industry. 
Coal  deposits  are  sufficient  to  last  for 
hundreds  of  years;  iron  will  last  still 
longer,  as  the  old  stock  is  an  important 
part  of  the  supply.  With  the  recovery 
of  Lorraine  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Saar  coal  field,  the  industrial  position  of 
France  has  been  greatly  strengthened, 
and  that  of  Germany  correspondingly 
weakened.  Russia  can  never  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country.  Great 
Britain,  with  the  Empire,  will  still  be 
strong;  but  the  future  belongs  to  North 
America  and  China — hence  Japan's  de- 
termination to  maintain  and  extend  her 
power  in  the  Asiatic  continent.  Because 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  coal  and 
iron  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
outlook  for  permanent  peace  is  none  too 
good. 

M.  Jacques  Boulenger  makes,  in 
L 'Opinion,  the  Paris  weekly,  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  conteur  and  the  roman- 
cier  apropos  of  M.  Pierre  Mille's  new 
volume,  "Trois  Femmes"  (Paris:  Cal- 
mann-Levy),  composed  of  three  moder- 
ately short  stories.  He  holds  that  the 
romancier's  chief  aim  is  "to  give  life  to 
his  characters,  to  create  living  forms  and 
present  them  all  in  action,"  whereas  the 
conteur  strives  "to  interpret  them,  to  put 
more  art  into  his  work,  along  with  phil- 
osophy, fancy  and  style."  Balzac  and 
Dickens,  we  are  told,  are  romanciers, 
and  Anatole  France  a  typical  conteur. 
M.  Boulenger  places  M.  Mille  in  this 
latter  group.  But  M.  Paul  Souday  says 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  novelists 
after  this  strict  fashion  into  different 
categories  and  offers  Pierre  Mille  and 
his  book  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  first  of 
these  stories,  "Un  Divorce,"  deals  with 
the  customs  of  the  Jewish  bourgeoisie  of 
Paris,  which  are  traced  through  the  an- 
cestor, who  continues  to  observe  faith- 
fully the  Talmudic  laws,  down  to  the 
children,  who  neglect  them  almost  en- 
tirely, preserving,  however,  some  Jewish 
prejudices,  "for  there  are  Jewish  prej- 
udices just  as  there  are  anti-semitic 
prejudices,"  M.  Mille  writes  us.  "But 
these  back-sliding  children  lose  most  of 
the  good  qualities  of  their  race  when 
brought  into  contact  with  Christians, 
and  become  effeminate  and  demoralized." 
The  second  of  these  tales,  "La  Passion 
d'Armanda  Mangin,"  is  the  history  of  a 
woman  who,  not  very  good-looking  and 
growing  old,   is  finally  loved,  enjoys  a 


moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  but  is  soon 
undeceived,  turns  for  an  instant  towards 
suicide,  abandons  the  idea  and  passes  the 
rest  of  her  life  finding  comfort  in  her 
first  delusion.  "Le  Portrait"  describes 
the  existence  of  a  little  Parisian  bourge- 
oi80  married  to  a  brute  of  a  husband  to 
whom  she  remains  faithful,  however, 
during  ten  ye-.irs,  after  which  she  decides 
to  abandon  this  course,  but  does  not  carry 
out  her  project,  as  her  lover  in  prospectu 
dies.  She  mourns  him  the  rest  of  her 
life,  but  finds  no  one  to  whom  she  can 
confide  her  secret.  These  stories  are 
told  with  a  sure  but  delicate  hand,  and 
we  agree  with"  M.  Souday  that  Pierre 
Mille  has  the  virtues  both  of  a  conteur 
and  of  a  romancier. 

Problems  of  Labor  and 
Industry  in  Germany. 

REALIZING  the  vast  importance  to 
the  industrial  world  of  America  of 
the  way  things  are  going  in  Germany, 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  obtained  trustworthy  first-hand  in- 
formation which  seems  to  possess  an 
authenticity  and  a  freedom  from  par- 
tisanship that  is  peculiarly  welcome,  and 
a  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Board 
based  on  this  information.*  The  report 
deals  principally  with  the  vital  and  timely 
topic  of  industrial  organization. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  or- 
ganization of  workmen  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  Germany  since  the  war. 
Throughout  this  movement  there  is  ap- 
parent a  group  consciousness  far  more 
intense  than  the  class  consciousness  to 
which  extreme  radicals  appeal;  a  clear 
demarcation  of  these  groups  of  organized 
labor  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
what  is  passing. 

Most  of  the  German  trade  unions  are 
socialistic,  at  least  in  their  sympathies. 
There  is,  however,  a  group  of  non-social- 
ist unions.  These  are  called  "Yellow" 
unions  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
"Red"  unions  which  support  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  "Yellow"  unions  have 
been  generally  favored  by  employers,  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  whole  less  militant 
than  the  "Reds."  This,  of  course,  is  only 
a  general  and  popular  characterization. 
The  actually  organized  groups  into  which 
the  German  trade  unions  are  divided  are, 
the  Free;  the  Hirsch-Duncker;  the  Chris- 
tian; and  the  Polish. 

The  Free  unions  are  socialistic.  They 
are  followers  of  Marxian  doctrines.  They 
believe  in  the  "class  struggle."  They  are 
allied  politically  with  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. The  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  are 
modeled  more  after  the  trade  unions  of 
England.  They  believe  in  peaceful  evo- 
lution.    They  would  bridge  the  gulf  be- 


*  Special  report  number  15,  on  "Present   Probli 
Labor  and  Industry  in  Germany." 
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tween  the  classes.  They  are  politically- 
allied  with  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
Christian  unions  are  politically  allied 
with  the  Centre,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
party.  They  decry  the  agnosticism  of 
the  other  unions.  The  Polish  unions, 
whose  strength  is  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces, seek  to  unite  for  common  action 
those  of  Polish  speech  and  nationality. 
The  Free  unions  are  by  far  the  strong- 
est numerically.  In  March,  1920,  the 
membership  reached  7,500,000,  although 
their  total  strength  before  the  war  was 
but  1,865,962,  and  in  1916  had  fallen  to 
715,058.  The  membership  is  not  only 
largely  new,  but  is  composed  of  younger 
persons  who  have  neither  the  traditions 
nor  the  restraint  of  the  older  members, 
and  by  the  early  autumn  of  1919  this  con- 
dition had  become  so  marked  that,  in 
September  of  that  year,  the  Correspond- 
enzblatt  of  the  General  Commission  of 
Trade  Unions  said: 

Now  the  new  members  are  in  the  majority. 
The  minority  has  to  teach  the  majority.  The 
new  members  have  been  in  the  trenches  for 
four  years,  and  their  experiences  have  left  a 
mark.  They  are  not  shy  and  retiring  as  new 
members  were  in  the  old  days.  The  character- 
istic of  the  workers  to-day  is  a  deep-seated 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  mistrust  toward 
everything  and  everybody.  All  this  must  be 
taken    into   consideration. 

Just  what  this  means  will  be  more 
readily  grasped  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  socialism  of  the  older  leaders  is  that 
of  Carl  Marx,  and  is  steeped  in  his  doc- 
trine. Now  Marx,  although  he  was  the 
great  propounder  of  "the  class  struggle," 
was  also  a  believer  in  social  evolution. 
To  his  mind,  capitalism  was  itself  de- 
veloping the  inevitable  future  socialism. 
The  social  state  was  an  oncoming  jug- 
gernaut with  woe  enough  for  those  who 
have  the  temerity  to  oppose  it,  but, 
after  all,  a  self-propelling  juggernaut 
that  needs  no  additional  propulsion  from 
its  high  priests.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  for  the  children  of  toil  to  do 
but  to  know,  teach,  and  wait.  To  men 
of  that  training,  the  militant  methods 
and  proletariat  ambitions  of  the  recent 
recruits  to  their  ranks  are  as  abhorrent 
as  they  are  to  their  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents. It  is  with  this  situation  not  yet 
in  hand  that  the  German  trade  unions 
suddenly  find  themselves  possessed  of 
unexpected  power.  The  rise  of  that 
power  has  been  very  rapid. 

During  the  war,  certain  groups  of  em- 
ployers, notably  those  of  the  metal  trades 
of  Berlin,  had  begun  to  seek  closer  co- 
operation with  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Negotiations  were  opened 
to  this  end,  and  in  1918  the  practice  was 
recognized  by  law.  Out  of  this  move- 
ment has  grown  the  organization  of 
fourteen  National  Labor  Commissions, 
and  of  a  Central  Labor  Commission.  The 
Central  Commission  has  for  its  field  the 
joint  discussion  of  economic  and  social 
political  problems  affecting  the  industry 
of  the  entire  country,  and  the  fourteen 


commissions  seek  to  settle  labor  ques- 
tions in  the  industries  which  they  rep- 
resent. Now,  all  of  this  was  a  voluntary 
movement.  In  much  of  it  large  em- 
ployers took  the  initiative.  But  it  was 
not  permitted  to  proceed  peacefully. 

Every  effort  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of 
labor  troubles  was  opposed  by  the  radi- 
cals. For  a  long  time  the  idea  of  work- 
men's councils  after  the  Russian  model 
was  ardently  pursued,  but  finally,  the  en- 
actment of  the  Works  Councils  Law  di- 
verted this  movement  into  less  objection- 
able channels.  By  it  the  regular  trade 
unions  are  not  superseded.  The  purpose 
of  the  Works  Councils,  under  the  law,  is 
not  the  joint  adoption  of  wage  agree- 
ments, but  rather  the  supervision  of 
agreements  that  have  been  concluded  by 
the  Central  organization.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  the  efforts  of  radicals 
to  retain  the  organization  of  the  Councils 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers,  which  had 
seized  power  in  the  revolution  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1918,  ceased.  The  Independent 
Socialists,  who  are  extreme  radicals,  im- 
mediately announced  that  they  would  put 
up  candidates  and  seek  to  secure  control  of 
the  Works  Councils,  making  them  agen- 
cies of  political  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  next  in 
authority  among  unionists  only  to  the 
General  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  an- 


nounced its  determination  that  the  trade 
union  and  occupational  affiliations  of  the 
candidates,  and  not  their  political  atti- 
tude, should  be  the  sole  consideration  in 
the  elections  to  the  Works  Councils.  In 
the  first  election,  held  in  April  and  May, 
1920,  a  majority  of  the  Independent  So- 
cialists was,  indeed,  returned,  but  the 
election  was  carried  on  trade  union 
rather  than  political  lines.  This  strug- 
gle is  not  yet  fought  out,  but  it  appears 
to  be  taking  place  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law,  and,  to  that  extent,  is  hopeful, 
whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tions themselves.  The  struggle  may  be 
described  as  one  within  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  but  one  in  which  the 
public  are  by  no  means  mere  onlookers. 
The  Works  Councils  Law  provides  an 
elaborate  system  of  representation  for 
all  establishments  having  twenty  or  more 
employees,  and  also  provides  that  in 
shops  of  less  than  twenty  and  more  than 
five  employees  there  shall  be  an  elected 
shop  leader.  In  general,  the  functions 
of  the  Works  Councils  are  to  fix  work- 
ing rules  within  the  scope  of  the  existing 
wage  agreement.  The  law  has  been  in 
effect  only  since  February,  1920,  and  its 
operation  can  not  as  yet  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  impartial  judgment. 

It  is  at  least  interesting,  and  in  the 
sequel  may  prove  to  be  highly  significant, 
that  although  this  legislation  has  been 
{Continued  on  page  354) 
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shaped  largely  by  the  effort  of  construc- 
tive elements  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
radicals,  and  although  it  is  largely  based 
on  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  idea  of  the  open  shop  has  been  main- 
tained as  a  fundamental  principle  of  law. 
Thus,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
Works  Councils  Law  that  "the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  must  hot  be  condi- 
tioned upon  his  political,  religious,  or 
trade  union  activities." 

But  it  is  not  intended  that  the  indus- 
trial organization  of  Germany  should  ex- 
hibit in  its  completed  form  the  decen- 
tralized aspect  in  which  the  operation  of 
the  Works  Councils  Law  alone  would 
leave  it.  What  is  intended  to  be,  and 
what  bids  fair  in  its  realization  to  be- 
come the  most  important  vehicle  of  in- 
dustrial representation  in  Germany,  is 
yet  to  be  described. 

In  the  new  Constitution  of  Germany 
provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of 
a  National  Economic  Council.  This  is 
to  be  the  most  broadly  representative 
body  of  the  industrial  structure  as  cre- 
ated by  law.  It  is  to  have  power  to 
approve  legislative  bills  of  social  and 
economic  significance  before  these  are 
presented  in  the  Reichstag.  It  will  have 
the  right,  also,  itself  to  formulate  such 
measures.  It  may  submit  to  the  Reichs- 
tag its  opinion  as  to  legislative  measures 
that  are  definitely  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  have  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  it  submitted  to  the  Reichstag 
by  one  of  its  own  members.  When  the 
National  Economic  Council  shall  have 
been  created,  Germany  will  present  the 
unique  spectacle  of  a  Government  with  a 
special  economic  deliberative  body  act- 
ing on  all  economic  questions  in  a  some- 
what advisory  but  by  no  means  impotent 
capacity  to  the  popularly  elected  legis- 
lature. 

The  National  Economic  Council  has 
not  yet  been  fully  organized,  but  a  Pro- 
visional Economic  Council  has  been  cre- 
ated with  the  principal  object  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  Council  called  for  by  the 
Constitution.  The  provisional  Council 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Berlin  June  30, 
1920.  There  were  present  326  delegates, 
distributed  as  follows :  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  68;  Horticulture  and  Fishing, 
6;  Industry,  68;  Commerce,  Banking, 
and  Insurance,  44;  Communication  and 
Transportation,  34;  Handicrafts,  36; 
Consumers,  30 ;  Officials  and  Professions, 
16;  and  in  addition,  12  persons  named  by 
the  Reichstag,  and  12  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  deliberations  will  be  watched 
with  the  deepest  interest.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  no  less  than  a  new  experiment  in 
government. 

Such  is  the  contemplated,  and  partially 
realized  industrial  organization  which 
has  grown  up  in  Germany  during  and 
since  the  war.    Moderate,  and  highly  con- 


structive counsels  have  prevailed  thus  far, 
though  not  without  many  and  bitter  strug- 
gles. Germany  has  recently  been  suffer^ 
ing  from  an  industrial  depression,  partly 
due  to  an  embarrassment  of  her  export 
trade  because  of  the  sudden  appreciation 
of  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark,  and 
partly  due  to  reaction  from  an  era  of 
speculation.  The  effect  of  this  depres- 
sion may  prove  to  be  wholesome.  It  may 
serve  to  curb  the  extravagance  of  the 
radicals,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
moderates.  Radical  thought  in  Ger- 
many, indeed,  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat 
doubtful  position.  It  is  as  if  it  had  the 
power,  but  finds  itself  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt the  realization  of  its  own  dreams. 
Face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  respon- 
sible authority,  and  confronted  with 
grave  national  emergencies,  something  of 
their  allurement  has  vanished.  The  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  people  seems  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  prevail. 

F.  W.  Burrows 

Drama 

The  Jew  on  the  Stage 

The  Treasure  at  the  Garrick  Theatre — Wel- 
come Stranger  at  the  Cohan  and  Harris 
Theatre. 

I  RESPECT  the  Theatre  Guild.  I  re- 
spect both  its  aims  and  its  capaci- 
ties. In  New  York  today  it  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  dramatic  organizations 
that  have  any  ideals  and  the  most  ideal 
of  the  organizations  that  have  any  power. 
But  in  "The  Treasure,"  by  David  Pinski, 
I  do  not  find  a  clear  example  of  its  aims 
or  a  sound  test  of  its  capacities.  No 
doubt  the  play  has  a  European  record. 
No  doubt  the  approaches  of  literature  in 
our  time  to  the  painful  and  the  sordid — 
a  connection  by  which  good  plays  have 
formerly  unjustly  suffered — has  bred  a 
converse  association  of  the  painful  and 
the  sordid  with  the  literary  by  which 
bad  plays  to-day  unjustly  profit.  To  my 
mind  "The  Treasure"  is  one  of  these 
plays.  I  do  not  question  its  theme;  let 
us  forgive  its  inherent  ugliness,  let  us 
concede  its  latent  power.  My  point  is 
that  the  treatment  is  not  so  ordered  as 
to  diminish  that  ugliness  or  to  enhance 
that  power.  As  to  the  acting,  it  was 
mostly  respectable,  but  undistinguished; 
in  the  few  cases  where  it  sought  dis- 
tinction, it  lost  respectability. 

A  Jewish  community  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  unfounded  notion  that  a  Jewish 
family  in  its  midst  has  discovered  a 
buried  treasure.  What  is  the  secret  of 
our  pleasure  in  comedies  in  which  titles 
or  powers  or  riches  are  wrongly  attrib- 
uted to  persons  unacquainted  with  such 
goods?  First,  I  think,  it  is  our  sympathy 
with  their  natural  human  pleasure  in 
the  undeserved  and  unexpected  fortune. 
Second,  it  is  the  glory  of  superior  knowl- 
edge in  our  attitude  toward  the  dupes 
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who  make  Krishnas  out  of  Mulvaneys  or 
"Inspectors-General"  out  of  needy  rakes. 
Now  two  points  are  fairly  evident.  One 
is  that  power  to  sympathize  depends  on 
the  exhibition  of  characters  who  are  capa- 
ble of  exciting  sympathy.  Another  is 
that  we  can  not  have  the  fun  of  the 
knowledge  without  the  knowledge  itself. 
What  has  Mr.  Pinski  done?  He  has 
drawn  a  supposedly  lucky  family  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
is  neither  saint  nor  fool  to  feel  sympathy, 
and  he  has  left  his  audience  in  an  un- 
certainty which  supplies  no  anchorage  to 
self-complacence. 

These  are  the  basic  faults,  but  the 
play  throughout  shows  a  singular  faculty 
for  the  misuse  or  perversion  of  its  own 
opportunities.  Two  instances  will  suf- 
fice. The  girl  at  the  last  moment  ex- 
claims in  the  face  of  ruthless  disillusion: 
"At  all  events  I  have  been  a  millionaire 
for  one  day."  Our  hearts  beat  a  little, 
as  they  are  generously  prone  to  beat,  at 
the  thought  of  a  day's  apotheosis  in  a 
dismal  life.  But  what  is  Mr.  Pinski's 
notion  of  apotheosis?  It  is  to  send  the 
girl  to  a  costumer's,  and  to  lead  her  in 
the  heart  of  the  day  through  the  heart 
of  the  town  in  a  bedizenment  which  elec- 
tricity could  not  soften  nor  opera  con- 
done. This  is  the  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Pinski's  notion  of  a  young  girl's  instant 
of  beautiful  release  is  presented  to  the 
shuddering  spectator. 

The  second  instance  is  in  the  fourth 
act.  There  is  undoubtedly  something 
stirring  to  the  imagination  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  community  in  delirium,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  greed,  groping  and  fumbling 
for  buried  treasure  by  torchlight  in  a 
graveyard.  It  has  affinities  with  the 
Walpurgis-Night  in  "Faust" ;  it  has  other 
affinities  with  the  dog  in  Hardy's  lyric, 
searching  in  his  dead  master's  grave,  not 
for  his  master,  but  for  a  bone.  Clearly, 
if  this  be  comedy  at  all,  it  is  an  austere, 
trenchant,  bitter  comedy,  comedy  reached 
by  a  long  detour  which  traverses  horror 
and  skirts  romance.  The  people  are 
finally  ridiculous,  but  ridiculous  in  a 
strange,  exalted,  half -poetic  way.  Noth- 
ing surely  could  be  more  fatal  than  to 
make  them  ridiculous  in  an  apish,  mouth- 
ing, farcical  way,  to  let  them  jabber 
idiocies  in  mimicry  of  an  idiot.  Yet  that 
is  the  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Pinski 
clinches  his  point.  He  had  half  achieved 
the  demonic;  he  falls  back  upon  the 
bestial. 

This  aptitude  for  seeing  everything  at 
its  crudest  or  worst  is  notable  in  Mr. 
Pinski.  It  does  not  spare  even  his  race. 
Labeled  "anti-Semitic"  and  signed  "Gen- 
tile," this  picture  of  brutal  and  abject 
manners  would  have  been  an  offense  not 
merely  to  Jews,  but  to  liberal  and  hu- 
mane spirits  anywhere.  In  the  inex- 
orable "Treasure"  the  Jews  might  almost 
be  said  to  add  themselves  to  the  long  and 
hateful  list  of  races  that  have  made  them- 


selves infamous  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  One  turns  with  relief  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Hoffman's  "Welcome  Stranger," 
now  playing  to  enthusiastic  crowds  in  the 
Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre.  The  play  as 
play  is  a  very  ordinary  affair,  using  all 
the  tested  receipts,  permitting  itself  all 
the  safe  blunders.  Even  in  a  world 
of  calumny  Mr.  Hoffman's  "Welcome 
Stranger"  is  safe  from  the  imputation 
of  literature.  Nevertheless,  it  renders 
in  its  incidental  way  a  social  service,  and 
it  doubles  the  service  by  its  plain  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  a  cheap  and 
shallow  play  is  capable  of  that  beneficence. 
The  "Stranger"  is  a  Jew,  and  the  point 
of  the  drama  is  the  slow  and  quiet  vic- 


tory of  his  shrewdness  and  forbearance 
over  the  inveterate  and  insensate  preju- 
dice of  a  small  New  England  town.  Mr. 
Hoffman  aims  to  remove  or  reduce  that 
seated  prejudice  against  the  Jews  which 
retires  to  the  manners  after  it  has  been 
driven  from  the  laws,  and  nestles  in  the 
heart  after  it  has  been  purged  from  the 
manners.  What  is  wanted  to-day  is  not 
tolerance  on  the  grand  scale  or  in  the 
grand  style,  but  the  ability  to  put  into 
the  intercourse  between  Christian  and 
Jew  that  ease  and  mutual  comfort  which 
should  supersede  a  patronizing  magnani- 
mity. Mr.  Hoffman's  play  is  a  small 
trading-ship,  but  it  flies  a  high  flag. 
(Continued   on  page  356) 
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you  should  read 
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By  Otto  H.  Kahn  


Of  Mr.  Kahn  the  late  Theodore   Roosevelt  said:  "The  soundest  eco- 
nomic thinking  in  this  country  today  is  being  done  by  Otto  Kahn." 

Mr.  Kahn  occupies  an  international  position  in  the  world  of  finance.  He 
speaks  with  an  authority  that  is  based  on  broad  practical  experience.  He 
deals  with  today  but  he  brings  to  his  discussion  a  vision  of  tomorrow. 

Discussing   his   associate,   the   late    Edward    Henry   Harriman,   Mr. 

Kahn  writes: 

"His  death  coincided  with  what  appears  to  be  the  ending  of  an  epoch  in 
our  economic  development.  His  career  was  the  embodiment  of  unfet- 
tered individualism.  For  better  or  for  worse— personally  I  think  for 
better  unless  we  go  too  far  and  too  fast— the  people  appear  determined 
to  put  limits  and  restraints  upon  the  absolutism  of  rulers.  Therefore,  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  successor  to  Mr.  Harriman,  there  will  be  no  other 
career  like  his." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
NEW  FREEDOM 

James  M.  Beck 

The  author  of  THE  EVIDENCE  IN 
THE  CASE  turns  his  penetrating 
satire  on  Wilsonism;  a  fearless  esti- 
mate of  the  President,  his  policies, 
his  character.  There  are  several 
especially  dramatic  chapters  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  imaginary  conver- 
sations between  Wilson,  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  Orlando  and  Baron 
Makino  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

INTIMATE  PACES  OF 
MEXICAN  HISTORY 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy 

Author  of  A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE  IN  MEXICO 

At  last  a  book  by  someone  who  can 
speak  with  authority  on  that  puzzle 
which  is  Mexico;  an  intimate  por- 
trayal of  its  traits,  principles,  per- 
sonalities. 

AMERICAN  WORLD 
POLICIES 

David  Jayne  Hill 

An  admirably  clear  and  convincing 
discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  League  and  the  Peace  Treaty 
by  the  author  of  AMERICANISM 
—WHAT  IS  IT? 

OUR  ECONOMIC  AND 
OTHER  PROBLEMS  " 

Otto  H.  Kahn 

"An  expert  of  international  repute 
— with  the  keen  analysis  of  the 
trained  financier  and  the  skilled 
economist,  he  pitilessly  exposes  the 
great  existing  evils  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  But  he  does  more 
than  this — he  suggests  their  rem- 
edy." 

DEMOCRACY  AND 
IDEALS;  A  Definition 

Professor  John  Erskine 

Here  is  a  definition,  clear  and  in- 
spiring, of  national  ideals  and  the 
method  by  which  they  are  to  be 
realized. 
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(Continued  from  page  355) 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  again  been  happy  (or 
skillful)  in  the  character  he  has  assigned 
to  his  Isidore  Solomon,  who  is  handled 
with  quiet  adequacy  by  Mr.  George  Sid- 
ney. In  the  ordinary  representations  of 
Jews  the  race  is  dominant,  the  race 
nearly  overwhelms  the  man.  But  in 
Isidore  Solomon  the  man  holds  the  race 
in  check.  Why  should  not  a  man  be 
Jewish — in  moderation?  Christians  are 
rarely  immoderate  in  Christianity.  In 
Isidore  Solomon  shrewdness  is  not  wiz- 
ardry; cunning  is  not  legerdemain.  The 
infusion  of  Abraham  in  him  has  not  over- 
laid the  traditional  Adam — has  not 
wholly  blurred  the  potential  Christ.  He 
is  neither  rogue  nor  saint;  he  likes  kind- 
ness and  he  likes  gain;  he  lives  in  the 
delightful  uncertainty  of  a  man  whose 
heart  and  whose  head  are  chronically, 
and  with  every  justification,  afraid  of 
each  other.  Perhaps  this  subtle  common- 
ness in  the  man  is  wisdom  in  Mr.  Hoff- 
man; perhaps  it  is  fortune:  wise  or  for- 
tunate, it  has  lent  substance  to  his  play. 
0.  W.  Firkins 


Music 


The  Current  Concert  Season 

— Great  Guest  Conductors 

and  a  Symphony  War 

Are  Promised 

THE  busiest  musical  season  ever  yet 
projected  for  New  York  is  on  its 
way.  It  will  be  largely  given  over  to 
"pure   music." 

This  season  we  may  hear  more  talk  of 
conductors  and  great  concerts  than  of 
Caruso  and  the  so-called  stars  of  opera. 

Concerts  surprising  in  diversity  and 
interest  will  crowd  our  music  rooms. 
Recitals  by  the  score  and  tens  of  scores 
will  press  them  close  for  patronage.  The 
virtuosi  of  a  dozen  different  nations  will 
invite  our  favor.  And  lesser  artists  will 
fight  hard  to  get  a  hearing. 

The  most  vital,  the  most  fascinating 
features  of  the  present  season  will  be 
provided  by  the  rival  symphony  orches- 
tra. A  fierce  war  has  just  begun,  a 
three-cornered  struggle  for  predominance 
in  the  concert  field.  It  had  been  smoul- 
dering and  seething  for  some  months, 
and  it  has  now  at  last  found  definite  ex- 
pression. 

The  contestants  in  the  case  are  Mr. 
Damrosch  and  his  New  York  Symphony, 
Mr.  Bodanzky  with  the  re-organized  Na- 
tional Symphony,  and  Mr.  Stransky  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  They  will 
all  be  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of 
great  visiting  orchestras — of  the  changed 
and  much  re-modelled  Boston  Symphony, 
under  Mr.  Monteux,  the  Philadelphia 
players,  led  by  Mr.  Stokowski,  the  Chi- 


cago, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Minne- 
apolis Symphonies.  In  addition  to  what 
these  may  give  us,  we  are  promised  at 
least  three  important  concerts  by  the 
La  Scala  Orchestra.  It  will  be  directed 
by  that  master  of  his  art,  Maestro  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Backed  by  such  influential 
persons  as  Mr.  Flager,  Mr.  Kahn,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Frederick  Coolidge, 
and  others,  that  former  master  of  lyric 
drama  at  the  Metropolitan  will  tour  the 
East  and  the  Mid-West  for  several 
months,  and  show  us  (not  for  the  first 
time)  that  he  is  no  less  remarkable  in 
the  interpretation  of  symphonic  works 
than  in  the  rendering  of  Verdi,  Gluck, 
and  Wagner. 

As  I  foreshadowed,  too,  not  many 
weeks  ago,  unusual  interest  will  be  lent 
to  the  activities  of  two  of  our  three 
New  York  concert  orchestras  by  the 
appearances  of  distinguished  foreign 
"guest  conductors" — Mr.  Albert  Coates, 
of  Covent  Garden  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony, and  Mr.  Willem  Mengelberg, 
of  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Mengelberg  will 
divide  with  Mr.  Bodanzky  the  respon- 
sibility for  sixty  performances  announced 
by  the  National  Symphony  organization ; 
while  Mr.  Coates  will  have  complete 
charge  of  two  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Symphony,  devoted  wholly  to  the  Works 
of  British  composers. 

What  Mr.  Stransky,  with  his  assist- 
ant Mr.  Hadley,  will  contribute  to  the 
achievements  of  the  season  is  still  his 
secret.  But  it  seems  sure  that  some 
American  compositions  (among  them  a 
new  tone-poem  by  the  industrious  Mr. 
Hadley)  will  be  on  his  programmes.  We 
may  be  sure,  too,  that  to  celebrate  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Beethoven's  birth  the  Philharmonic  will 
give  prominence  in  its  scheme  to  the 
master  of  masters. 

Beethoven  will,  indeed,  have  special 
honors  paid  him  on  all  sides  this  season. 
For  the  creator  of  the  "immortal  nine" 
is  not,  like  other  lights  of  music,  within 
the  field  of  controversial  passion.  Mr. 
Damrosch  may  not  share  Mr.  Toscanini's 
love  of  Strauss,  and  Mr.  Stransky  may 
not  approve  of  Mr.  Mengelberg's  love  of 
Mahler.  But  as  Beethoven,  thank  heaven, 
they  are  as  one. 

To  the  relief  of  those  who  do  not  think 
so  highly  as  he  does  himself  of  Mahler's 
music,  Mr.  Mengelberg  will  interpret  only 
one  work  of  the  Viennese  composer,  his 
fourth  Symphony.  He  will  include  three 
works  of  Strauss,  though,  in  these  pro- 
grammes, his  "Don  Juan,"  his  "Don 
Quixote,"  and  his  "Heldenleben." 

French  and  Italian  modern  music,  not 
yet  heard  here,  will  be  performed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  New  York  Symphony. 
But  as  the  backbone  of  the  plan  he  has 
mapped  out  Mr.  Damrosch  intends  to 
give  his  audiences  a  retrospect  of  sym- 
phony from  the  beginning  of  that  admir- 
able art  form  till  its  complete  develop- 
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ment.  During  his  travels  since  last 
spring  in  Europe,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his 
followers  had  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
for  enlarging  their  repertory.  They 
also  broadened  their  outlook  on  their 
cherished  art.  We  may  be  confident  that 
they  will  have  gained  something  in  au- 
thority from  the  approval  they  received 
for  some  (though  not,  by  any  means,  for 
all)  of  their  interpretations  of  the  works 
which  they  performed  abroad.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hoped  they  will 
have  heeded  some  of  the  harsher  but  at 
times  well  justified  comments  of  the 
French  and  English  critics. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  season 
in  the  war  of  our  own  New  York  orches- 
tras was  made  by  Mr.  Bodanzky,  when 
he  directed  the  first  pair  of  symphony 
concerts  with  the  National  Society.  It 
was  in  no  sense  an  aggresive  movement. 
Indeed,  it  had  the  air  of  a  mere  dress 
parade.  The  programme  was  made  up  of 
favorite  works,  all  well  established  in  the 
local  repertories.  There  was  nothing 
new  that  one  could  say  about  the  "Frei- 
schiitz"  Overture,  for  example,  or  the 
Brahms  No.  2  Concerts  (with  Gabrilo- 
witsch  as  pianist),  or  the  familiar  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  tone-poem  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  The  chief  object  of  the 
conductor  was,  no  doubt,  to  convince  his 
public  of  the  excellence  of  his  orchestra. 
No  care  or  money  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  worthy  of  its  new  and  splendid 
name.  Mr.  Bodanzky  aims  at  more  than 
mere  success.  He  aspires  to  equal  and, 
before  long,  to  outdo  the  brilliant  record 
of  the  old  Boston  Symphony.  To  attain 
this  end  he  has  weeded  out  most  of  the 
weaker  members  of  his  former  organiza- 
tion, replaced  them  by  a  number  of  mu- 
sicians drawn  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, and  added  others  who  in  other 
years  had  played  here  with  the  Damrosch 
and  Stransky  orchestras. 

The  financial  and  administrative  strain 
involved  in  keeping  up  three  ambitious 
local  orchestras  will  tax  the  resources  of 
their  backers.  But  the  artistic  good  re- 
sult from  the  keen  competition  is  unmis- 
takable. The  presence  in  New  York  of 
foreign  artists  will  serve  to  stimulate  our 
own  conductors.  And,  though  the  strug- 
gle may  be  costly,  if  not  ruinous,  art  in 
the  long  run  must  be  much  advanced. 

As  for  the  chamber  music  concerts  and 
recitals  which  we  may  look  forward  to 
between  now  and  spring,  they  are  so 
numerous  that  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  most  zealous  critics  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  Already  we  have  had  an  agreeable 
foretaste  of  what  is  in  store  for  us  in 
three  of  the  six  concerts  advertised  by 
the  London  String  Quartet.  The  Lon- 
doners have  confined  and  will  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  Beethoven,  and 
what  they  have  done  so  far  has  won  them 
wide-spread  praise.  Mr.  Levey  has  all 
the  qualities  required  to  inspire  his  fellow 
artists  and  weld  them  into  an  effective 


whole.  All  Beethoven's  sixteen  quartets 
and  his  "Grand  Fugue"  will  be  performed 
here  by  Londoners.  When  they  depart 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  again  listen- 
ing to  the  Flonzaley  quartet,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  is  now  the 
finest  group  of  chamber  music  artists  of 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds.  The  Flonzaleys 
have  lately  been  in  London,  where  they 
have  added  to  the  laurels  they  had  earned 
in  earlier  years.  Since  the  disappearance 
of  their  forerunners  (and,  for  a  time, 
competitors),  the  Kneisel  group,  the 
Flonzaleys  have  had  few  dangerous  rivals 
in  their  own  domain.  They  owe  the  favor 
they  enjoy  not  only  to  the  delicacy  and 
sympathy  of  their  renderings  of  music, 
but  also  to  the  care  with  which  they 
select  their  varied  repertory. 

Of  the  recitals  which  have  so  far  taken 
place  this  autumn  three  may  be  singled 
out  for  special  mention.  The  debut  of 
Tom  Burke,  the  Irish  tenor,  did  not  quite 
justify  the  predictions  of  his  manage- 
ment. It  was  not  wise,  I  think,  to  announce 
this  singer  as  unparalleled.  Although 
an  artist  of  good  rank  and  quality,  he  is 
not  unique.  Nor  is  he  the  best  living 
Irish  tenor.  Among  the  thousands  who 
attended  his  debut  at  the  Hippodrome 
some  probably  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  though  well  suited  to  the  operatic 
stage,  he  was  not  yet  so  well  fitted  for 
the  concert  room.  In  London,  where  I 
heard  him  at  Covent  Garden,  he  impressed 
me  as  an  excellent  interpreter  of  some 
Puccini  parts.  But  concert  singers  need 
a  special  training. 

The  second  of  the  recitals  I  refer  to 
was  given  by  Marguerita  Sylva,  who,  as 
an  interpreter  although  not  as  a  vocalist, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  Carmens  I  have  heard. 
Her  reappearance  at  Aeolian  Hall  was 
more  than  welcome.  She  sang  six  groups 
of  songs,  in  various  languages,  ranging 
from  the  "Che  faro"  of  Gluck  to  Spanish 
songs  by  Laparra  and  American  airs. 

The  last  recital  I  can  mention  was  ar- 
ranged at  Carnegie  Hall  in  honor  of  the 
centennial  of  that  once  idolized  singer, 
Jenny  Lind,  known  to  our  forefathers 
here  as  "The  Swedish  nightingale."  The 
Berlin  soprano,  Frieda  Hempel,  and  other 
artists — dressed  in  the  costumes  of  a 
hundred  years  ago — on  this  occasion  sang 
through  the  old  songs  which  Jenny  Lind 
interpreted  at  a  much-talked-of  concert. 
Why  Hempel,  of  all  singers,  should  have 
been  picked  out  for  the  part  of  Jenny 
Lind  (with  whom,  so  far  as  anyone  can 
tell,  she  has  little  in  common),  I  do  not 
know.  The  interest  of  the  recital,  al- 
though real,  was  in  effect  more  historic 
than  artistic. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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rpHERE  are  very  few  hypotheses 
•*•  about  the  character  or  conduct 
of  a  human  being  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  impossible.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  Mr.  Harding  is  a  man 
wholly  destitute  both  of  conscience 
and  of  common  sense,  and  that  he  has 
been  acting  throughout  the  campaign 
like  a  frightened  imbecile.  That  is 
the  view  which  has  been  steadily 
maintained  by  some  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocates of  the  election  of  Mr.  Cox. 
It  can  not  be  disproved  in  the  same 
way  that  one  can  disprove  that  three 
times  seven  is  fifty-eight.  But  to  a 
reasonable  mind  the  hypothesis  is  not 


attractive.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  on  one  day  Harding  finds  himself 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  repudiating 
his  solemnly  asserted  position  in 
order  to  win  the  support  of  Senator 
Johnson,  and  that  on  the  next  day 
he  is  frightened  into  a  second  revers- 
al in  order  to  hold  the  support  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  Senator 
Johnson.  The  difficulty  of  this  as- 
sumption is  further  increased  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  part  of  the  anti- 
Harding  hypothesis  that,  besides  all 
his  other  defects,  Mr.  Harding  is  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers. 
Even  if  he  were  personally  inclined 
to  pursue  a  course  so  idiotic,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  he  would  be  withheld 
from  it  by  the  men  who  are  alleged 
to  be  the  real  conductors  of  his  cam- 
paign— some  of  whom,  at  least,  must 
have  intelligence  above  a  moron's. 

TN  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
-*-  15  the  leading  editorial  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  "The  Republican 
Predicament."  "The  Republican 
managers,"  the  Times  tells  us,  "are 
clearly  and  justly  frightened."  And 
on  the  previous  day  the  Times  had 
said :  "Mr.  Harding  was  fairly  black- 
mailed into  rejecting  the  League  by 
Borah  and  Johnson.  Now  he  is  fright- 
ened by  these  Republican  defections 
in  the  East,  for  there  must  be  multi- 
tudes who  will  follow  the  example  of 
those  whose  names  have  already  been 
published."  But  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Times  of  Oct.  19,  we  find  this  in- 
teresting item  of  news : 

HARDING    A    7-TO-1    FAVORITE 

Republican   Offers   of  6  to   1    Go   Begging, 
Democrats  Demanding  8  to   1. 

Some  small  bets  on  the  Presidential  election 
were  made  in  Wall  Street  yesterday  with 
Harding  a  7-to-l  favorite.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  Republicans  were  not  willing  to 
offer  more  than  6  to  1,  and  the  Democrats  de- 
manded 8  to  1.  W.  L.  Darnell  &  Co.  were  try- 
ing to   place   a   bet   of   $30,000  against   $5,000 


that  Harding  would  be  the  next  President,  but 
could  find  no  taker.  One  bet  of  $500  at  even 
money  was  made  that  Harding  would  carry 
New  York  State  by  300,000,  and  he  ruled  a 
6-to-5  favorite  to  carry  Greater  New  York. 

The  probability  that  Mr.  Harding 
and  the  Republican  managers,  in  a 
situation  thus  represented  by  the 
mounting  betting  odds,  have  been  so 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  as  to 
bring  about  half  a  dozen  successive 
deliberate  reversals  of  position  on 
the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign,  it 
ought  not  to  require  any  high  order 
of  intellect  to  estimate. 

A  S  against  this  fantastic  theory  of 
■^*-  Mr.  Harding's  course,  a  very  nat- 
ural one  obviously  offers  itself.     His 
position  is  not  an  easy  or  a  simple  one. 
He  has  frankly  stated  that  he  has  no 
definite  programme.     But  there  are 
two  aspects  of  it  on  which  he  has 
emphatically    and    steadily    insisted. 
One  is  that  he  will  not  assent  to  the 
entry  of  the   United   States   into  a 
League  which  places  upon  the  coun- 
try obligations  that  would,  through 
their  binding  moral  force,  restrict  its 
liberty  of  action  in  the  face  of  inter- 
national difficulties  in  Europe.     The 
other  is  that  he  will  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  bring 
about  an  association  of  nations — not 
impossibly  the  existing  League  duly 
amended — which      shall      effectively 
serve  the  cause  of  world  peace.     In 
the  Des  Moines  speech — whether  with 
a  view  to  conciliating  Johnson,  or  be- 
cause he  had  been  goaded  to  overem- 
phatic  expression  by  the  daily  taunts 
of  Mr.  Cox — he  asserted  the  first  part 
of  his  position  in  a  crude  and  vehe- 
ment way,  and  did  not  reassert  the 
second  part.    It  was  a  mistake ;  it  was 
not  a  creditable  performance.     But 
it  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
been  done  by  plenty  of  men  bigger  and 
better  than  anyone  asserts  Mr.  Hard- 
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ing  to  be.  Lincoln's  speeches  in  his 
great  series  of  debates  with  Douglas 
are  among  the  few  instances  of  total 
freedom  from  such  fault.  We  do  not 
wish  to  condone  it.  But  it  was  a  mis- 
take, not  a  crime;  a  defect,  not  a 
proof  either  of  imbecility  or  unscrup- 
ulousness. 

T^HE  case — if  one  may  be  excused 
for  comparing  small  things  with 
great — is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  as 
against  the  Copernican.  The  world 
accepted  the  Copernican  theory  not 
because  the  Ptolemaic  had  been  abso- 
lutely proved  to  be  false,  but  because 
the  Copernican  offered  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  for  which 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  was  compelled 
to  devise  explanations  of  intolerable 
intricacy  and  improbability.  By  pil- 
ing "cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  on  orb," 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  can,  if  one  insists  upon  doing 
it,  be  entirely  accounted  for.  But  be- 
tween two  such  hypotheses  reason- 
able human  beings  make  a  reasonable 
choice. 

/CONCERNING  the  actual  effect,  in 
^*  practice,  of  the  obligations  of 
Article  X,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  extravagant  statement  in  cam- 
paign utterances  on  both  sides.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  has  habitually  put  the 
matter  in  the  most  extreme  form; 
President  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  pointed  out  the  other  day,  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  plain  intent  of  the 
Article,  and  of  his  own  former  em- 
phatic interpretation  of  it,  when  he 
says  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
Covenant  which  in  the  least  inter- 
feres with  or  impairs  the  right  of 
Congress  to  declare  war  or  not  to  de- 
clare war,  according  to  its  own  inde- 
pendent judgment."  In  like  manner, 
the  talk  about  the  League  being  a 
"superstate"  is  usually  very  loose. 
President  Butler,  in  his  speech  at  New 
London,  put  the  subject  in  a  form 
so  careful  and  reasonable  that  his  re- 
marks are  well  worth  quoting.  After 
stating  that  those  who  have  for  their 
ideal  "the  breaking  down  of  national 
boundaries,  authorities  and  distinc- 
tions, and  the  building  up  of  an  inter- 
nationalism    without    nations"    are 


most  eagerly  suporting  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  said: 

This  is  not  because  that  Covenant  contains 
any  explicit  recognition  of  their  aims  and  then- 
point  of  view,  but  because  to  their  thinking 
it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
would  like  to  move,  since  it  lays  a  foundation 
for  what  they  hope  could  speedily  be  converted 
into  a  super-government.  Given  a  Council  or 
an  Assembly,  sitting  in  a  foreign  capital,  clothed 
with  authority  to  make  recommendations  es- 
sentially political  in  character  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  it  will  become  more 
difficult  with  each  passing  year  to  prevent  that 
Council  or  Assembly  from  adding  to  its  power, 
from  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
extend  its  authority,  and  from  finally  laying 
its  hand  directly  upon  what  we  have  always 
held  to  be  the  internal  policies  of  nations. 

If  the  question  of  the  League  had 
formed  the  subject  of  careful  and 
dispassionate  consideration  instead 
of  being  made  the  football  of  excited 
partisan  and  personal  controversy, 
we  might  have  had  more  discussion 
of  issues  thus  soberly  presented  to 
the  judgment  of  thinking  people. 

HpHE  inference  drawn  by  Demo- 
crats  that,  because  certain  bodies 
of  German-Americans  mean  to  vote 
for  Harding,  he  is  therefore  "pro- 
German"  is  the  height  of  impudence, 
coming  from  that  quarter.  The  out- 
rageously pro-German  things  which 
Governor  Cox  allowed  to  be  said  edi- 
torially in  his  paper  up  to  shortly 
before  we  entered  the  war  are 
brought  vividly  to  mind  by  any  such 
counter-charge.  As  Mr.  Harding  gave 
it  as  his  conviction,  but  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  President  kept  us  out  of  the 
war  much  longer  than  he  would  have 
done  if  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  consulted,  he  can 
hardly  be  courting  the  support  of 
German-Americans  looking  for  soft 
treatment  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
motive  of  their  choice  must  be  differ- 
ent. It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations 
because  Germany  is  not  a  member. 

OEVERAL  pairs  of  very  long  ears 
^  must  have  wagged  in  collabora- 
tion over  the  order  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  foreign  diplomats 
must  submit  to  having  their  baggage 
examined  lest  the  99 1/2  per  cent, 
purity  of  our  shores  be  sullied  by  a 
dash  of  foreign  alcohol.  The  order 
is  one  thing,  the  reason  for  it  still 
worse — to  protect  the  employees  of 
common  carriers  from  the  unwitting 


commission  of  deadly  sin  in  handling 
the  stuff.  It  is  explained  that  such 
liquor  as  the  custom  officials  may  dis- 
cover is  not  to  be  seized ;  it  is  merely 
to  be  routed  out  and  placed  on  the 
dock;  if  the  diplomat  wishes  he  may 
then  have  it  driven  away  in  a  truck, 
with  a  countryman  of  his  own  at  the 
wheel.  The  whole  business  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  point  a  moral — 
lips  that  touch  wine  can  not  be  trust- 
ed to  speak  words  of  truth;  hands 
that  touch  liquor  must  not  stretch 
themselves  across  the  sea  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  a  clasp  on  this  side,  which 
knows  no  reservations. 

rpHAT  after  three  years  of  sanguin- 
ary  civil  war  the  Russian  people 
are  now  dying  of  starvation,  and  that 
the  visionary  policies  of  the  Soviet 
regime  are  a  fatal  menace  to  interna- 
tional revolution,  was  the  message 
which  Martov,  representing  the  Rus- 
sian Social  Democratic  Labor  Party, 
brought  to  the  conference  of  the  Ger- 
man Independent  Socialists  at  Halle. 
His  bitter  denunciation  of  Bolshevik 
tyranny  and  misrule,  though  corrob- 
orated by  Crispien,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  party,  who  had  just  returned 
from  attending  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Third  Internationale  at  Mos- 
cow, in  no  wise  served  to  stem  the 
Red  tide  of  the  left  wing,  which  de- 
cided to  adhere  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale by  a  vote  of  237  to  156.  In 
a  further  illuminating  statement  Mar- 
tov said  that  the  Red  Army's  recent 
advance  on  Warsaw  was  in  pro- 
nounced contradiction  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Russian  workmen.  Why  did 
the  German  Independent  Socialists 
not  listen?  Surely,  if  there  was  any 
witness  in  whom  they  could  have  con- 
fidence, that  man  was  Martov.  No 
man  since  the  death  of  Plekhanov  has 
a  better  right  to  be  considered  the  in- 
tellectual leader  of  Russian  Socialism, 
and  no  man  in  the  party  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  for  sincerity.  Bit- 
terly persecuted  by  Lenin  and  his 
crowd,  who  dared  not,  however,  exe- 
cute him,  because  of  his  high  standing 
among  Socialists  in  other  countries, 
he  managed  somehow  to  escape  from 
the  iron  ring  and  to  bring  his  message 
to  the  German  workmen.  It  is  the 
same  message   that   Bertrand    Rus- 
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sell,  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  Wilhelm 
Dittmann,  and  a  flock  of  other  Social- 
ist witnesses  have  brought,  but  the 
virus  of  the  Communist  Utopia  had 
already  been  too  widely  spread  by 
Lenin's  agents  and  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  Zinoviev's  appeal.  The 
delegates  were  in  no  mood  to  weigh 
the  evidence  or  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion not  in  harmony  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  emotions. 

As  a  result  the  minority  faction, 
headed  by  Crispien,  left  the  hall,  and 
the  Communist  wing  continued  in  ses- 
sion. This  leaves  the  Socialists  in 
Germany  as  hopelessly  split  as  are 
those  of  France  and  Italy.  Unless, 
however,  the  Communist  movement 
grows  much  stronger  than  now  ap- 
pears likely,  Crispien's  followers  will 
probably  seek  a  rapprochement  with 
the  Majority  Socialists,  and  the  bal- 
ance will  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
moderates.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  economic  situation  in  Ger- 
many, and  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
Soviet  power  in  Russia  and  its  ability 
to  continue  its  subsidies. 

T^HE  reception  of  Markov's  testi- 
-1  mbny  at  Halle  illustrates  vividly 
the  mental  attitude  of  our  own  "lib- 
erals" toward  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  A  typical  in- 
stance is  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood's  re- 
cent book.  Let  anyone  oppose  the  tyr- 
anny at  Moscow  by  sword  or  pen,  and 
an  excited  host  at  once  characterize 
him  as  a  Tsarist  reactionary,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  claims  to  consideration 
by  reason  of  his  patriotic  devotion  or 
previous  services  to  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. Even  when  they  profess 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  Bolshevism 
itself,  they  show  hostility  to  its  hon- 
orable opponents  in  covert  sneers  and 
derogatory  adjectives.  With  protes- 
tations of  fairness  and  the  desire  to 
set  forth  the  facts,  our  "liberal"  edi- 
tors turn  deliberately  for  their 
articles  to  such  men  as  Raymond 
Robins,  Joshua  Rossett,  or  Paxton 
Hibben.  The  truth  is  that  they  seek 
only  such  material  as  corroborates 
stheir  pet  theories,  and  they  are  rank 
opportunists  in  the  selection  and  eval- 
uation of  evidence.  To  this,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  is  due  the  fog 
with   which  the  truth  about  Russia 


has  been  surrounded,  a  fog  which  is 
deepened  rather  than  dispelled  by 
their  attacks  upon  the  bona  fides  of 
our  leading  newspapers. 

"VTO    MATTER    how    Moscow    may 
seek  to  coat  with  sugar  the  bitter 
pill,  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Riga  was  in 
the  nature  of  another  Brest-Litovsk, 
dictated  by  the  Poles.    To  realize  this 
clearly  one  has  but  to  compare   its 
terms  with  those  so  arrogantly  pro- 
posed by  the   Bolshevik  negotiators 
at  Minsk.    Peace  has  been  made,  and 
with  it  comes  a  respite  to  the  sorely 
harried  peoples  in  an  area  that  for 
six  years  has  been  a  theatre  of  con- 
tinuous warfare  and  destruction,  but 
it  is  not  a  peace  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  a  satisfactory  or  per- 
manent settlement.    The  preliminary 
treaty  signed  at  Riga  voices  a  Polish 
imperialism  that  is  very  disturbing. 
No  people  has  enjoyed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  sympathy  of  the  world  in 
their  struggle  to  regain  an  independ- 
ent national   existence,  and  it  is  a 
tragedy   that   at   a   time   when    this 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized 
in   full   measure,   such   a   course   of 
action  should  be  taken.     The  reason 
lies  largely  in  the  aspirations  of  the 
Polish   landlords  and  their   peculiar 
appeal  to  Polish  pride  and  chauvin- 
ism.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  Poland 
that  while  she  has  a  moderate  Social- 
ist Government,  whose  concerns  are 
chiefly  domestic,   her  foreign   policy 
should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  fortunes  depend  upon  the  ac- 
quisition   of    territories    which    are 
ethnically  not  Polish  at  all.    It  is  not 
surprising  that   in   this   policy   they 
have   considerable   popular   backing, 
not  only  because  the  talk  of  the  boun- 
daries of  1772  appeals  to  Polish  im- 
agination, but  also  because  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  if  the 
landlords   obtain   possession   of  vast 
estates,  these  will  eventually  be  seized 
and  divided  up.     Accurate  statistics 
are  not  obtainable,  but  it  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  terms 
of  Riga  bring  under  Polish  control 
a  population  of  some  10,000,000,  of 
whom  probably  less  than  5  per  cent, 
are   Polish.      Such   an    arrangement 
can  only  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
war. 


nnHESE  new-born  and  renascent 
■*■  states  of  Europe  are  sadly  dis- 
crediting themselves  by  sabotaging 
that  very  system  of  international  ac- 
cord to  which  they  owe  their  precar- 
ious existence.  Czechoslovakia,  having 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
plebiscite  in  the  Klagenfurt  area,  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  people's 
vote  now  that  it  turned  against  her, 
and  the  Polish  Government,  while 
professing  to  be  in  agreement  with 
the  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  lays  itself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  secretly  abetting  one  of  its 
insurgent  generals  in  disregarding 
one  of  the  most  essential  require- 
ments of  the  League.  The  theatrical 
reconciliation  in  Paris  between  Pade- 
rewski  and  Waldemar,  agreeing  to 
submit  the  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute 
to  arbitration,  was  hailed  at  the  time 
by  upholders  of  the  League  as  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  its  efficiency  and  vitality. 
To  let  the  Poles  demonstrate  the  fal- 
lacy of  that  gratifying  view  of  the 
situation  would  be  almost  suicidal 
slackness  on  the  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

A  MERICA  is  a  backward  nation. 
Her  people,  sunk  in  the  back- 
wash of  reactionary  capitalism,  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive 
the  new  gospel  of  social  uplift  that  is 
making  such  strides  among  the  more 
enlightened  peoples  of  Europe.  Two 
apostles  of  the  new  order,  inspired  by 
ideas  of  the  new  freedom,  resolved  to 
leave  their  quiet,  contemplative  life 
in  the  cloisters  of  Sing  Sing,  and 
hustle  the  wheels  of  progress.  Coun- 
ter-revolutionary white  guards  were 
felled,  automobiles  were  command- 
eered, the  money  of  the  hated  bour- 
geois was  expropriated,  and  the  dawn 
of  the  new  era  seemed  at  hand.  But 
just  at  the  moment  when,  by  all  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale, a  Soviet  and  a  Chrezoy- 
chaika  should  have  been  formed,  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
established,  there  appeared  a  lament- 
able lack  of  class  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  they  had  to 
flee  from  the  Tsarist  police.  And  now 
the  whole  capitalist  press  gloats  over 
the  failure  of  one  more  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  man. 
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Harding  or  Cox? 

rpHE  question  which  the  American 
-*-  people  will  be  called  on  to  decide 
on  November  2  is  whether  they  will 
entrust  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  next  four  years  to  Mr. 
Harding  and  the  Republican  party  or 
to  Mr.  Cox  and  the  Democratic  party. 
This  question  involves  considerations 
that  can  not  be  expressed  in  any  sim- 
ple formula.  But  from  some  points 
of  view  the  question  reduces  itself  to 
some  one  single  issue  of  great  sim- 
plicity; and  it  will  be  profitable  to 
begin  with  an  examination  of  one  or 
two  of  these  simple  points  of  view. 

To  the  man  who  is  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  the  League  of  Nations  as 
constructed  at  Versailles,  who  re- 
gards it  as  a  supreme  solvent  of  the 
problem  of  international  concord,  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  Harding  or 
Cox  is  easy.  There  is  a  better  chance 
of  getting  the  League,  in  something 
near  its  present  form,  by  voting 
for  Cox.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  if  Cox  were  to  con- 
tinue Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  toward 
the  question  of  substantive  reserva- 
tions to  the  Covenant,  it  would  mean 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  United 
States  would  not  enter  the  League  at 
all.  Although  it  is  frequently  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Cox  is  committed  to 
such  a  course,  we  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve any  such  committal,  and  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  this 
fact.  What  he  has  done  is  to  avoid 
with  equal  care  on  the  one  hand  any 
admission  that  he  would  accept  a 
programme  resembling  that  of  the 
Lodge  reservations,  and  on  the  other 
hand  any  assertion  that  he  would  not 
accept  such  a  programme.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  admission 
would  reduce  to  manifest  absurdity 
the  whole  of  the  President's  course  of 
obstruction  and  disastrous  delay; 
while  the  opposite  assertion  would  be, 
to  every  person  that  can  see  beyond 
the  end  of  his  nose,  an  announcement 
that  the  election  of  Cox  would  mean 
the  death  of  the  League. 

Yet  there  is  one  reflection  which, 
even  from  this  point  of  view,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  some- 
what breaks  the  force  of  the  conclu- 


sion. We  have  said  that  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  getting  the  League 
in  something  near  its  present  form 
through  the  election  of  Cox  than 
through  the  election  of  Harding.  But 
that  it  is  a  very  much  better  chance 
is  distinctly  open  to  question. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  actu- 
al situation  that  would  present  itself 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Cox.  If  any 
future  event  is  certain,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Cox,  if  elected  at  all,  will  be 
elected  by  a  very  narrow  margin — 
since  it  is  admitted  by  practically 
everybody  that  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  be  decisively  defeated.  Now, 
that  being  the  case,  what  will  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  opposition 
toward  the  League — the  attitude  of 
the  men  without  whose  assent  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  will  be  impossible  ? 
That  they  will  insist  on  as  much  as  the 
Lodge  reservations  is  self-evident ;  but 
can  they  be  counted  on  to  be  satisfied 
with  that? 

Beaten  by  a  small  margin,  the  Re- 
publicans will  not  admit  that  there 
has  been  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
League  question ;  the  bitter-enders  in 
the  Senate  (including  one  or  two 
Democrats)  will  fight  the  League  as 
resolutely  as  ever;  and  the  acerbity 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  long 
struggle  which  the  President  insisted 
on  bringing  about  will  influence  to- 
ward opposition  many  who  have  not 
been  bitter-enders.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Harding  is  elected,  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  himself  will 
see  the  necessity  of  putting  our  coun- 
try into  the  League  in  some  amended 
form.  If  he  does,  he  can  count  with 
certainty  on  the  support  of  nearly  all 
the  Senators  without  distinction  of 
party :  for  the  bulk  of  his  own  party 
will  follow  him,  just  as  the  bulk  of 
the  Democratic  party  followed  Wil- 
son ;  while  the  Democrats  can  have  no 
possible  ground  for  opposition. 

A  second  exceedingly  simple  view 
is  that  the  real  issue  of  the  election  is 
the  "restoration  of  Constitutional 
government,"  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  the  repudiation  of  the 
autocratic  and  arrogant  methods 
which  have  characterized  Mr.  Wil- 
son's conduct  in  the  Presidency.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  state  of 


mind  of  those — and  their  name  is 
legion — to  whom  this  issue  appears 
to  transcend  all  others.  If  Mr.  Wilson 
were  a  candidate  for  reelection — and 
quite  apart  from  the  third-term  ques- 
tion— this  issue  would  indeed  be  of 
such  importance  as  almost  to  over- 
shadow all  others.  And  even  as  it 
is,  the  consideration  is  one  that  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  large  place  in 
men's  thoughts.  The  citizens  of  a 
republic  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
import  of  an  election  as  a  means  of 
passing  judgment  on  the  party  that 
has  been  in  power,  and  especially  on 
any  tendency  shown  by  it  or  its  head 
that  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
spirit  of  the  country's  institutions. 
Mr.  Wilson's  assumption  of  exclusive 
power,  and  especially  the  incredible 
arrogance  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
Senate,  has  been  precisely  of  this 
character.  But  Cox  is  not  Wilson; 
and,  though  the  desire  to  express  dis- 
approval of  Wilson  is  legitimately  a 
thing  to  be  cast  into  the  scale  in  form- 
ing one's  decision,  it  can  not,  in  our 
judgment,  be  regarded  as  adequate 
ground  for  the  determination  of  one's 
vote. 

We  might  take  up  one  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  like  simplification  of 
the  question  to  be  decided  at  the  elec- 
tion. But  to  our  mind  no  such  sim- 
plification is  permissible.  We  believe 
that  Harding  and  the  Republican 
party  are  solemnly  committed  to  a 
genuine  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
scheme  of  international  cooperation 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  in 
which  our  own  country  shall  fulfill 
the  great  part  which  it  ought  to  play. 
We  believe  that,  with  that  spirit  of 
good  will  and  harmony  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  which  Mr. 
Harding  has  repeatedly  indicated  that 
he  will  make  the  basis  of  this  effort, 
the  effort  will  be  successful.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  look  upon  this  success 
as  a  certainty ;  but  we  believe  that  if 
it  is  obtained,  the  result  will.be  far 
more  fruitful  than  would  be  one  that 
had  been  forced,  after  a  bitter  strug- 
gle, upon  an  unwilling  minority  that 
was  not  far  from  being  a  majority  of 
the  people. 

We  have  held  from  the  very  outset 
— that  is,  from  the  first  issue  of  this 
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Review — that  the  forcing  of  the 
League  Covenant  into  the  peace 
treaty  was  a  great  and  deplorable 
error.  We  nevertheless  urged  its 
acceptance,  with  all  the  emphasis  in 
our  power,  because  of  the  manifest 
urgency  of  the  world's  need  for  a 
prompt  establishment  of  the  Ver- 
sailles settlement — for  continuous 
unity  among  the  nations  that  had 
won  the  war  in  assuring  its  fruits  and 
in  averting  a  thousand  threatened 
disorders.  All  the  criticisms  of  the 
Covenant,  weighty  as  some  of  them 
were,  seemed  to  us  of  relative  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the 
appalling  evil  that  was  threatened  by 
even  a  few  months  of  delay  at  that 
crucial  time.  But  now  that  these  evils 
have  actually  supervened,  now  that 
the  beneficent  effect  of  continuous 
cooperation  in  the  critical  period  fol- 
lowing the  war  has  been  sacrificed,  it 
is  rational  to  hope  that  a  quiet  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  question,  if 
carried  on  in  good  faith  and  with  sin- 
cere purpose,  will  yield,  in  the  shape 
of  permanent  benefits  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  future  dangers,  gains  that 
will  outweigh  the  objection  to  such 
further  reasonable  delay  as  it  may 
entail.  Take  it  all  in  all,  and  balancing 
the  uncertainties  that  obtain  in  either 
case,  we  do  not  see,  as  regards  the 
chances  of  effective  organization  for 
world  peace,  much  to  choose  as  be- 
tween Harding  and  Cox.  If  anything, 
we  believe  that  a  calm  consideration 
of  chances  would  place  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Harding 
rather  than  Cox. 

The  question  of  overshadowing  im- 
portance, to  our  mind,  is  the  question 
not  of  any  specific  policy  to  which 
either  Harding  or  Cox  is  committed 
in  advance,  nor  of  any  specific  issue 
declared  by  either  party  in  its  plat- 
form, but  of  the  confidence  with 
which  we  may  entrust  to  either  can- 
didate the  headship  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  four  years.  What  eventful 
developments,  what  unexpected  de- 
velopments, may  take  place  in  those 
four  years,  we  have  ample  warning  in 
recent  events  and  in  the  existing 
situation  of  the  world.  It  is  not  so 
much    the   known    as   the    unknown 


situations  which  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  have  to  confront  that  give 
occasion  for  anxiety  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  they  will  be  met.  There  is 
much  loose  talk  about  Harding  being 
a  reactionary  and  Cox  a  progressive ; 
there  is  similarly  loose  talk  about  the 
Republican  platform  being  reaction- 
ary and  the  Democratic  platform 
progressive.  These  are  but  cheap 
catchwords;  we  have  failed  to  note 
the  indication  of  any  specific  differ- 
ence of  programme,  either  in  the 
platforms  or  in  the  candidates,  that 
would  justify  the  application  of  either 
label  in  any  serious  sense.  On  the 
tariff,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  sharp 
difference;  but  the  tariff  issue  we 
have  always  with  us,  and  if  we  were 
to  permit  that  to  be  controlling,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inde- 
pendent voter  ever  shifting  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Democratic  side  or 
the  reverse.  The  great  question  is, 
which  are  you  the  more  willing  to 
trust  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs, 
Harding  and  the  Republicans  or  Cox 
and  the  Democrats? 

On  this  question,  we  will  say  quite 
frankly  that  our  judgment  is  based 
chiefly  upon  the  impression  that  the 
two  men  have  made  upon  us  in  their 
campaign.  Neither  candidate  had 
any  substantial  claim  to  the  nomina- 
tion, as  a  national  figure.  Cox  had  in 
his  favor  the  record  of  a  vigorous  and 
creditable  administration  as  Governor 
of  Ohio;  in  Harding's  favor  was  his 
six  years'  experience  as  Senator,  and 
a  general  regard  for  his  personal 
character  and  sincere  patriotism.  But 
what  kind  of  President  either  would 
be  likely  to  make  we  have  had  to 
judge  chiefly  by  the  character  of  their 
campaigns. 

And  upon  that  basis  The  Weekly 
Review  has  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing emphatically  for  Harding.  His 
campaign  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  unlimited  ridicule.  It  began  in  a 
weak  and  even  more  or  less  repellent 
way.  The  "little  hoard  of  maxims" 
about  Americanism  which  sufficed 
him  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  front 
porch  campaign  fell  sadly  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  time.  But  even 
then  a  remarkable  point  was  to  be 
noted.    Impartial  observers  recorded, 


with  astonishing  unanimity,  the  im- 
pression of  earnestness,  sincerity, 
solemn  sense  of  great  responsibility, 
which  personal  contact  with  Mr. 
Harding  made  upon  them.  Then 
came  the  speech  of  August  28,  in 
which  his  exact  position  on  the  great 
question  of  the  League  was  laid  down 
with  such  candor,  such  precision,  and 
such  reasonableness,  as  is  rarely  pre- 
sented in  the  utterance  of  any  candi- 
date upon  an  issue  at  once  so  difficult 
and  so  momentous. 

The  Des  Moines  speech  has  doubt- 
less incalculably  lessened,  in  the 
minds  of  thousands,  the  extraor- 
dinarily favorable  effect  produced  by 
the  speech  of  August  28;  but,  unfor- 
tunate as  it  was,  the  Des  Moines 
speech  was  simply  one  of  those 
errors  which,  under  the  temptation  to 
say  something  simple  and  telling  and 
pungent,  almost  every  public  man  is 
prone  to  commit.  It  involved  no  con- 
tradiction of  the  August  28  speech; 
and  Mr.  Harding  has,  since  the  Des 
Moines  speech,  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
the  whole  of  the  position  taken  in  the 
speech  of  August  28.  When  we  add 
to  these  remarks  the  statement,  which 
even  the  bitterest  Cox  organ  will 
hardly  challenge,  that  Mr.  Harding 
has  at  no  time  descended  to  the  use  of 
mean  or  low  expedients,  that  his  cam- 
paign has  throughout  been  conducted 
with  dignity  and  sobriety,  we  have 
said  all  that  in  a  brief  space  need  be 
said.  All,  except  one  more  specific 
thing;  namely,  that  his  every  utter- 
ance on  the  subject  of  the  general 
spirit  in  which  he  will  conduct  the 
government  if  elected  gives  assurance 
that  he  will  avail  himself  of  all  the 
ability,  all  the  wise  counsel,  that  he 
can  command  in  the  execution  of  that 
great  task. 

Very  different  has  been  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cox's  campaign.  He  has 
been  bold  and  aggressive  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  League;  and  with  this 
begins  and  ends  the  story  of  his  merit 
as  a  man  presenting  himself  before 
the  American  people  and  asking  them 
to  entrust  him  with  the  vast  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency. 
And,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
injustice,  we  have  to  point  out  that 
even  this  merit  is  limited  in  signifi- 
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cance  by  an  important  consideration 
which,  though  obvious,  is  generally 
overlooked.  There  was,  as  has  been 
already  indicated  in  this  article,  no 
other  attitude  that  Mr.  Cox  could 
possibly  assume  without  manifestly 
inviting  disaster.  A  half-hearted 
support  of  the  League  would  have 
left  him  without  any  standing  what- 
ever ;  the  position  of  the  party  and  of 
its  candidate  was  unescapably  deter- 
mined by  the  record  of  the  present 
Administration.  There  did,  indeed, 
remain  one  question  upon  which  there 
was  room  for  doubt — the  'question 
whether  Mr.  Cox,  if  elected,  would 
uncompromisingly  reject  the  Lodge 
reservations  or  their  equivalent ;  and 
that  doubt  he  has  persistently  and 
completely  abstained  from  removing. 
In  other  words,  he  has,  in  the  broad 
lines  of  his  campaign,  followed  the 
only  course  that  was  open  to  him  if 
he  wished  to  have  any  chance  what- 
ever of  election;  and  within  those 
lines  he  has  steered  clear  of  commit- 
ting himself  on  the  one  point  upon 
which  a  plain  statement  would  have 
involved  any  serious  sacrifice  of  sup- 
port. That  this  course  was  one  that 
his  situation  made  necessary,  we  do 
not  deny ;  but  at  all  events  the  fact  is 
as  we  have  stated  it. 

Apart  from  this  one  feature,  Mr. 
Cox's  campaign  has  been  conducted 
on  an  extremely  low  plane.  It  has 
been  the  campaign  of  a  "smart"  little 
politician,  endowed  with  more  than 
usual  vigor  and  aggressiveness,  but 
correspondingly  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
dignity  or  of  serious  responsibility. 
His  charges  about  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  might  have  redounded 
to  his  benefit,  for  the  Republicans  had 
exposed  themselves  to  effective  at- 
tack; the  cheap  sensationalism  and 
dangerous  demagogy  which  formed 
the  staple  of  Mr.  Cox's  onslaught 
made  it,  and  justly  made  it,  a  pro- 
found injury  to  his  own  cause.  Above 
all,  the  preposterous  charge  that  the 
fund  was  being  raised  by  a  conspiracy 
of  big  financial  interests,  and  that  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  it  was 
being  raised  was  to  put  bayonets  at  the 
doors  of  our  factories,  was  a  shocking 
revelation  of  unscrupulous  demagogy. 
In  support  of  this  charge  there  has 


not  been  offered  a  shred  of  evidence ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  facts 
that  Mr.  Cox  has  brought  out — the 
beating  of  tom-toms  by  the  Republi- 
can fund-gatherers  to  rake  in  money 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  small 
sums — constitute  the  strongest  kind 
of  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
charge. 

Another  striking  example  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cox's  campaign,  and 
one  that  bears  even  more  directly 
upon  the  kind  of  President  we  might 
expect  him  to  be,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
repeated  promises  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  would  be  to  bring  the  case  of 
Ireland  before  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  awful  possibilities  of  evil  there 
might  be  in  such  meddling,  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Mr.  Cox  has  ever  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  consider ;  if  he 
were  actually  in  the  White  House  he 
might  see  the  unwisdom  of  carrying 
out  the  promise.  But  he  gave  the 
promise  with  an  easy-going  self-con- 
fidence that  augurs  either  great  dan- 
ger in  entrusting  him  with  power  or 
a  readiness  to  make  vote-catching 
promises  without  any  serious  inten- 
tion to  keep  them. 

And  it  happened  that  in  connection 
with  this  Irish  promise  Mr.  Cox  made 
a  statement  about  the  League  Cove- 
nant itself  which  shows  an  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  very  document  which 
furnishes  the  basis  of  his  campaign. 
A  grotesquely  false  statement  about 
the  fundamentals — not  some  inciden- 
tal or  subsidiary  point,  but  the  funda- 
mentals— of  the  Covenant,  by  the  man 
whose  campaign  is  built  on  the  Cove- 
nant as  its  one  great  issue,  throws  a 
fatally  injurious  light  upon  the  candi- 
date. "There  is  no  phase  or  feature," 
Mr.  Cox  declared,  "of  the  whole  plan 
of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is 
more  explicit  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth" — whereas, 
in  fact,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Covenant  any  as- 
sertion whatever  about  the  self-de- 
termination of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Such  an  error  is  wholly  differ- 
ent in  significance  from  an  ordinary 
misstatement  of  fact.  Plenty  of  these 
can  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  almost 
all  candidates.  In  Mr.  Harding's  case 
a  notable  one  was  a   statement  he 


made  about  the  national  debt  having 
recently  been  increased.  Such  things, 
however  legitimate  subjects  for  criti- 
cism, offer  no  significant  revelation  of 
the  candidate's  mind  or  character; 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  mis- 
information furnished  by  some  one 
upon  whom  the  speaker  supposed  he 
had  reason  to  rely.  But  if  Mr.  Cox 
does  not  yet  know  enough  about  the 
Covenant  to  avoid  making  a  wanton 
exhibition  of  monumental  ignorance, 
there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  about  him. 

We  have  mentioned  but  a  few 
points  bearing  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Cox's  campaign ;  but  these  are  of 
cardinal  importance.  The  general 
impression  he  makes  is  that  of  a 
"smart"  stump  speaker;  of  a  man 
who,  summoned  from  his  accustomed 
sphere  of  Ohio  politics,  far  from 
being  elevated  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  his  new  responsi- 
bility, responds  to  the  higher  call  in 
a  spirit  of  cocky  self-confidence;  who 
exploits  every  chance  that  seems  to 
offer  of  making  a  cheap  sensation; 
who  does  not  hesitate,  in  his  hunt  for 
votes,  to  stir  up  class  hatred,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  alleged  plot  for  putting 
bayonets  at  the  factory  door,  or  to 
make  dangerous  promises  to  hyphen- 
ated Americans,  as  in  the  pledge  of 
interposition  for  Irish  independence. 
This  last  is  reminiscent  of  the  course 
of  Mr.  Cox's  Dayton  paper,  which,  as 
late  as  the  autumn  of  1916,  courted 
the  German-Americans  in  its  con- 
stituency by  strong  professions  of 
sympathy  for  the  German  cause.  If 
any  one  feels  that  it  is  as  safe  to  en- 
trust the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  this  man — ignorant  and  yet 
self-confident,  bold  rather  than  brave, 
and  clearly  displaying  the  instincts 
of  a  demagogue — as  to  entrust  it  to 
his  opponent — not  a  genius  certainly, 
but  modest,  sincere,  and  outspoken, 
scrupulously  refraining  from  rash 
promises,  pledged  to  take  counsel 
with  all  that  is  best  in  the  country  in 
the  execution  of  his  great  task,  and 
filled  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  resting  on  him — if 
any  one  forms  that  judgment,  we  can 
only  say  that  The  Weekly  Review  finds 
it  impossible  to  share  his  opinion. 
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Giolitti  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age 

rpHE  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  in- 
-1  voked  by  Signor  Giolitti  as  de- 
manding such  a  settlement  of  the 
labor  trouble  as  was  accomplished 
under  his  auspices.  If  the  nature  of 
that  spirit  could  be  actually  ascer- 
tained, and  so  clearly  defined  as  to 
justify  politicians  in  taking  its  ten- 
dencies into  account,  even  then  they 
would  not  be  justified  in  giving  way 
to  these  without  questioning.  A 
statesman's  natural  attitude  towards 
the  spirit  of  the  age  should  be  one  of 
skeptical  reserve,  and  his  chief  duty, 
far  from  taking  its  infallibility  for 
granted,  to  make  it  clear  to  himself 
whether  its  motive  power  be  a  drift 
towards  good  or  towards  evil.  Not 
to  have  asked  that  question  but  to 
have  taken  the  good  upon  trust  is 
the  grave  error  into  which  we  fear 
that  Signor  Giolitti  has  fallen.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  took  the 
good  upon  trust  at  all ;  one  gets  the 
impression  that  the  Premier,  with  a 
cynical  indifference  as  to  the  spirit's 
demoniac  or  angelic  power,  was  con- 
tent to  yield  to  it  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  resistance  was  less  likely 
to  result  in  an  immediate  relaxing  of 
the  economic  tension.  Opportunism, 
and  no  religious  belief  in  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  a  mystic  agent,  seems  to 
have  dictated  to  Giolitti  his  laissez 
faire  policy. 

But  even  if,  taking  him  at  his  word, 
we  grant  that  he  did  obey  the  dictates 
of  a  spirit,  we  emphatically  deny  that 
it  was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  For  if  the 
phrase  means  anything,  it  must  stand 
for  that  trend  of  public  opinion  which 
is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  The  spirit,  however,  to 
which  Giolitti  surrendered  is  the 
drift  towards  socialism  of  a  minority 
which  finds  a  substitute  for  its  num- 
erical shortage  in  the  resort  to  viol- 
ence and  the  threat  of  civil  war.  He 
surrendered  to  it,  we  repeat,  although 
Giolitti  himself  claims  to  have  re- 
buffed it.  "I  firmly  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  the  present  arrangement,  by 
doing  greater  justice  to  Italian  work- 
ers, has  probably  postponed  the  ad- 
vent of  Socialism  in  Italy  for  perhaps 


a  century,  and  certainly  for  fifty 
years."  This  statement  derisively 
challenges  the  Socialist  leaders  to 
whose  self-control  and  moderation  he 
owes  his  latest  political  success.  He 
represents  them  as  having  been  out 
for  mere  improvement  of  economic 
conditions,  thus  identifying  the  natu- 
ral and  justifiable  craving  for  im- 
mediate material  betterment  of  the 
common  worker  with  the  theoretical 
aims  of  the  leaders.  If  the  statement 
were  true,  it  would  mean  that  the 
latter  had  been  trapped  into  signing 
an  agreement  which  would  frustrate 
the  aim  to  whose  attainment  their  life 
work  is  devoted.  For  it  is  not  "jus- 
tice" that  they  demand  for  the  work- 
ing class,  it  is  power,  the  control  of 
the  state,  which  once  obtained  will 
automatically  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
justice  for  the  worker.  If  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  agreement, 
it  was  not  in  the  belief  that  by  it 
justice  was  done  but  because  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  constituted  the 
first  phase  of  that  conquest  which 
would  include  justice  among  its  tro- 
phies. And  now  to  be  told  that  by 
accepting  justice  alone,  which  would 
have  been,  in  any  case,  an  incidental 
gain  of  their  completed  victory,  they 
have  postponed  that  victory  for  at 
least  two,  and  perhaps  more  than 
three  generations,  is  an  insult  to  their 
political  wisdom  which,  if  it  were 
justified,  would  furnish  them  with 
an  excuse  for  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  agitation  and  action. 

But  the  leaders  know  perfectly  well 
that  Giolitti's  paradox  need  not  con- 
cern them.  They  can  afford  to  let 
the  Premier,  in  self-defence,  belittle 
the  victory  which  he  allowed  them  to 
score  unresisted.  "What  have  Italian 
workmen  gained?"  Giolitti  will  tell 
you  how  little:  "Larger  wages, 
amounting  altogether  to  $1  per  day, 
which  is  still  much  less  than  is  earned 
in  America,  one  week's  holiday  in 
a  year,  and  participation  in  a  commis- 
sion of  masters  and  men  which  will 
present  to  the  Government  the  proj- 
ect for  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment enabling  the  men  to  check  up  on 
financial  and  technical  conditions  of 
factories."  But  he  omits  the  prin- 
cipal item  from  the  list.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  these  they  have  gained  the 


experience  that  their  concerted  in- 
fringement of  law  and  order  and  of 
the  rights  of  property  will  enable 
them,  in  case  of  need,  to  make  the 
masters  in  that  commission  yield  to 
their  dictates,  and  terrorize  Parlia- 
ment into  enacting  its  project  into 
law.  Strengthened  by  virtue  of  that 
experience,  the  moderate  leaders  cau- 
tiously refrained  from  further  abus- 
ing the  advantage  thus  unlawfully 
won,  as  the  continued  occupation  of 
the  works,  unavoidably  bringing  a 
defection  of  expert  labor  and  a  de- 
crease of  output  in  its  train,  might 
stir  up  a  resentment  more  dangerous 
to  the  fruits  of  their  victory  than  was 
the  restitution  of  the  pledges  which 
they  held.  For,  whether  they  admit 
it  to  themselves  or  not,  they  must  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  their 
own  country,  as  everywhere  else  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  strong  reac- 
tion is  in  the  ascendant  against  the 
arrogant  self-righteousness  of  labor- 
ing minorities.  The  wickedness  of 
the  miners'  strike  in  Great  Britain 
is  a  fresh  instance  of  that  selfish  dis- 
regard of  the  general  welfare  of  so- 
ciety which  will  ultimately  defeat  its 
own  ends.  The  British  nation  is  de- 
termined not  to  yield.  It  will  resist 
the  tyranny  at  home  no  less  firmly 
that  it  lately  fought  Prussian  tyranny 
abroad.  In  this  struggle  it  will  re- 
ceive the  applause  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  large  majorities  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  if  this  materialistic  age 
of  ours  be  actually  conscious  of  the 
kindling  of  a  spirit  within,  it  is  not 
the  spirit  to  which  Giolitti  weakly 
yielded  but  that  which  now  inspires 
the  British  people  with  the  strength 
to  fight  the  presumption  of  a  selfish 
minority  to  the  bitter  end. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  October   16th.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA: A  preliminary  peace  treaty  in- 
volving an  armistice  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Russian  and  Polish  dele- 
gates at  Riga  on  the  12th;  the  armistice 
agreement  becomes  effective  midnight 
the  18th-19th.  The  frontier  conceded  by 
the  Russians  is  about  what  we  indicated 
last  week;  it  is  even  a  little  more  gener- 
ous to  the  Poles.  Moscow  throws  over 
the  Lithuanians;  the  treaty  just  made 
with  Lithuania  may  go  into  the  scrap- 
heap:  and  Warsaw,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  ingratitude,  repudiates  the  Petluran 
Government. 

The  preliminary  peace  treaty  provides 
for  immediate  negotiation  towards  a 
definitive  peace  treaty.  Pending  final 
ratification  of  such  a  treaty  (which  must 
be  a  long  way  ahead)  it  is  questionable 
to  what  extent  Trotsky  would  dare  to 
weaken  his  forces  along  the  Polish  fron- 
tier; it  is  also  questionable  in  what 
plight  these  troops  are,  and  whether  they 
are  sufficiently  supplied  with  munitions. 
Wrangel  does  not  fear  a  formidable  at- 
tack for  many  months.  He  has  pushed 
across  the  Dnieper.  The  Nationalist 
Ukrainians  are  making  it  hot  for  the 
Reds.  Fighting  is  reported  (apparently 
between  Pavlenko's  forces  and  the  Reds) 
as  far  east  as  the  region  of  Novograd 
Volynsk.  Insurgent  bands  have  taken 
Nikolaief  and  Kief  and  are  harrying  the 
Reds   who    are   flying   before   Wrangel. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  The 
reader  will  remember  the  Baku  Congress 
and  how  it  was  decided  there  to  Bolshe- 
vize  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  go 
on  Bolshevizing  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  into  India.  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal  Bolshevized  his  followers  by  procla- 
mation; which  made  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. Moscow  sent  over  some  succors 
to  Mustapha  and  promised  more.  An 
invasion  of  Persia  by  Russian  Reds  was 
started.  There  was  the  important  ques- 
tion of  supplies.  The  route  through  the 
Caucasus  was  clear  except  for  Armenia. 
A  Turkish  Nationalist  force  undertook 
to  open  the  route  through  Armenia. 
In  the  meantime  what  remained  of  the 
Bolshevist  navy  and  merchant  marine  in 
the  Black  Sea  was  to  be  used  to  land 
supplies  at  Trebizond.  But  everything 
has  turned  out  badly.  Armenia  made 
shift  to  defend  herself.  The  invasion 
of  Persia,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 
has  petered  out.  Allied  warships  have 
prevented  the  landing  of  supplies  at  Tre- 
bizond. No  more  Russian  troops  for 
Mustapha,  who  now  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  thrashed. 

GERMANY:  German  finance  is  a 
joke,  and  the  administration  is  becoming 
so.    More  than  80  billion  marks  of  paper 


money  are  in  circulation.  There  is  a  cur- 
rent deficit  of  67  billion  marks.  The 
number  of  state  officials  is  to  be  increased 
by  25,000.  The  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  railways  are  being  run  at  a  huge 
loss. 

That  was  an  extraordinary  scene  at 
Halle  on  October  14,  when  Zinoviev, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Third  Internationale,  addressed  the 
convention  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
exhorting  them  to  revolution.  At  the 
end  of  his  four  hours'  speech  the  Lefts 
with  bared  head  sang  the  Internationale, 
while  the  Rights  walked  out  in  dudgeon. 
The  speech  was  interspersed  with  ameni- 
ties exchanged  between  the  Rights  and 
Lefts.  Zinoviev  stated  that  the  Balkans 
are  ripe  for  revolution  and  that  America 
and  Asia  are  being  prepared.  Asia  must 
be  "freed  from  much  religious  tradi- 
tion." The  Germans,  if  they  join  the 
Third  Internationale,  must  obey  Moscow. 
"It's  impudent  does  it,"  thinks  Zinoviev. 
He  may  be  right. 

ITALY:  All  controversial  points  have 
been  settled  between  representatives  of 
the  workmen  and  the  employers.  The 
Confederation  of  Labor  has  knocked 
down  the  Communist  house  of  cards  by 
publication  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  a 
delegation  of  Italian  Socialists  who  vis- 
ited Soviet  Russia  and  saw  Bolshevism 
in  all  its  glory.  The  report  declares  the 
Soviet  regime  a  complete  failure,  and  is 
said  to  have  profoundly  impressed  Italian 
workmen.  But,  whatever  the  great  body 
of  Italian  Labor  may  resolve,  the  Italian 
Socialist  party  hesitates  to  repudiate  the 
Muscovite  Utopia.  In  fact,  the  Socialist 
Executive  Council  has  by  7  to  5  voted 
adhesion  to  the  Third  Internationale. 
The  National  Socialist  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  December,  will  have  to  make  the 
final  decision.  Lenin  has  ordered  sub- 
scription to  his  21  Articles,  and  he  has 
excommunicated  Turati,  Modigliani,  and 
other  recalcitrant  "Reformist"  leaders. 
Turati  has  a  strong  following  and  may 
dominate  the  Congress.  Lenin  is  get- 
ting the  habit  of  bulls;  which  have  the 
Papal  or  Hibernian  flavor,  according  to 
one's  creed.  Or  might  one  say  he  is 
giving  us  just  plain  "bull",  in  the  lovely 
American  sense?  That  should  endear 
him  to  us  the  more. 

CHINA:  A  very  significant  thing 
happened  in  China  the  other  day.  Gen- 
eral Li  Shun,  Tuchun  of  Kiang-si  and 
Kiang-su,  committed  suicide.  He  gave 
his  reasons  in  his  will:  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Chi-li,  and  the  failure  of 
his  efforts  for  the  "salvation  of  the  na- 
tion." We  have  been  unjust  to  Li  Shun. 
We  thought  him  supine  in  the  present 
crisis.  He  has  evidently  been  working 
hard  in  his  quiet  way;  in  vain.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  do  not  know 
China,  Li  Shun's  suicide  was  probably 


the  most  effective  thing  he  could  have 
done.  It  is  likely  to  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  One  fancies 
Chang  Tso-lin  blenched  at  the  news. 
Though  the  report  of  a  monarchistic 
coup  has  been  discredited,  Li  Shun's  act 
may  have  been  due  to  knowledge  of 
intrigues  to  that  end. 

The  Chinese  Consortium  became  a  fact 
on  October  15  by  the  signing  (in  New 
York)  of  the  formal  agreement  by  repre- 
sentatives of  banking  groups  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  A  Belgian  banking  group  has 
applied  for  admission. 

FRANCE:  French  sentiment  upon 
the  reparations  question  is  reported  to 
be  growing  more  stiff  and  minatory. 
The  Treaty  provides  that,  in  case  gold  is 
not  forthcoming,  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission may  levy  on  chattels,  commodi- 
ties, business  establishments,  etc.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  this  clause  of  the 
treaty  should  not  be  invoked  in  favor  of 
the  saviour  of  the  world  and  against  the 
betrayer  of  civilization? 

The  Geneva  Conference  was  called  off, 
but  the  French  have,  according  to  report, 
partly  come  round  on  the  Conference 
question.  They  propose  a  preliminary 
conference  of  financial  experts  (all  or 
most  of  them  members  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission)  to  which  German  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  invited  for  consulta- 
tion. These  experts  to  submit  their 
recommendations  concerning  the  indem- 
nity to  a  conference  of  allied  premiers, 
etc.,  to  which  again  German  representa- 
tives shall  be  invited,  not  as  consociates 
but  for  consultation  as  desired ;  the  con- 
ferees to  make  a  final  binding  decision 
as  to  the  total  size  of  the  German  in- 
demnity, mode  of  payment,  mode  of  coer- 
cion in  case  of  noncompliance,  etc.  The 
French  financial  situation  demands  im- 
mediate action.  This  long  time  the 
French  have  admitted  the  necessity  and 
indeed  desirability  of  having  the  total 
amount  fixed,  but  they  have  at  the  same 
time  been  fearful  about  the  decision, 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  German  sophistry, 
fearful  that  the  British  and  Italians 
might  fail  them  in  respect  of  the  amount 
and  that  they  might  not  sanction  adequate 
coercive  measures.  Thus  French  fears 
have  kept  postponing  the  decision.  Just 
now  French  prestige  is  in  the  ascendent, 
and  British  and  Italian  compliance  is 
"indicated."  The  French  are  in  des- 
perate economic  straits.  They  cannot 
meet  their  ordinary  budget,  and  an  addi- 
tional 20  million  francs  for  pensions 
and  reparations  spells  ruin.  The  situa- 
tion leads  to  the  usual  economic  camou- 
flage, palliatives,  deceptions:  —  well- 
meant  but  in  the  end  ruinous.  M.  Mar- 
sal's  special  taxes  are  not  realizing  as  he 
had  estimated. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  French  in  Tarsus 


\  DISPATCH  from  a  "Correspon- 
•^  dent"  in  Constantinople,  dated 
October  4,  and  published  on  October 
6  in  a  London  paper,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  declared  in  reliable  quarters 
that  the  French  forces  are  about  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Adana  and  Tar- 
sus, in  Syria,  prior  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Turkish  rule  there. 

"The  withdrawal  of  the  French 
forces  will  render  the  position  of  the 
Armenians  precarious,  because  the 
latter  have  revolted  against  the 
Turks  and  have  been  assisted  by 
the  French  in  recent  fighting,  and  the 
Turks  will  undoubtedly  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  have  their  revenge 
when  the  field  is  clear." 

The  dispatch  is  in  error  in  the  in- 
clusion of  Adana  and  Tarsus  in  Syria, 
but  the  apprehensions  regarding  the 
probable  fate  of  the  native  Christians 
in  those  cities,  in  case  the  Turks  again 
come  into  power,  are  unfortunately 
not  without  justification. 

In  an  academic  way  such  apprehen- 
sions were  expressed  when  we  visited 
Adana  and  Tarsus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year;  the  return  to 
Turkish  rule  in  Cilicia  then  seemed 
only  a  remote  possibility.  In  the  in- 
tervening months,  however,  as  the 
French  little  by  little  seemed  to  lose 
control  of  the  situation,  residents  of 
Cilicia  whom  I  happened  to  meet  out- 
side its  borders  voiced  their  fears 
with  evident  anxiety. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  present 
a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  certain 
happenings  which  lie  behind  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  serve  to  make  it  in- 
telligible. The  account  which  follows 
is  based  upon  notes  which  were  writ- 
ten down  in  the  presence  of  the  nar- 
rators and  read  to  them  before  copy- 
ing. For  obvious  reasons  it  would  be 
unwise  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
long-time  residents  of  Cilicia  who  de- 
scribed to  me  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
understanding  not  only  French  but 
also  the  native  languages  spoken  in 
the  country.  In  this  letter  I  speak 
chiefly  of  happenings  in  Tarsus;  the 
modern  town  stands  on  the  site  of 


the  ancient  city,  which  is  best  known 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul. 

The  population  of  Tarsus  before 
the  war  was  reckoned  above  20,000. 
It  is  now  estimated  at  about  15,000, 
of  whom  probably  9,000  are  non- 
Christian,  chiefly  Turks.  In  the  war 
about  5,000  Armenians  were  deport- 
ed; perhaps  2,000  of  them  survived 
and  returned  to  the  city.  Exact  sta- 
tistics are  not  obtainable. 

The  destruction  of  the  Armenian 
quarter,  looted  and  burned  by  the 
Turks,  was  in  places  as  complete  as 
that  of  Rheims.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  rebuilding  had  made  some  prog- 
ress. We  were  surprised  to  see  how 
complete  the  wrecking  of  Armenian 
habitations  had  been;  no  one  had 
spoken  of  it,  and  our  first  knowledge 
of  the  appalling  destruction  came 
when  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  Armenian  quarter  in  order  to 
study  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
situated  in  gardens  just  outside  the 
city. 

In  Tarsus,  besides  the  Armenians, 
among  the  Christian  population  are 
reckoned  about  1,000  orthodox 
Greeks,  some  2,000  Turkish-speaking 
Protestants,  perhaps  500  Arab-speak- 
ing Protestants,  and  some  Maronite 
Catholics. 

Under  British  control  the  entire 
Vilayet  of  Adana,  comprising  the  cit- 
ies of  Adana,  Tarsus,  and  Mersina, 
and  the  Cilician  Plain,  was  perfectly 
quiet.  The  Turks  feared  the  British. 
Before  our  leaving  Tarsus  a  British 
officer  said  in  conversation  that  the 
English  were  reluctant  to  withdraw 
from  Cilicia,  and  also  from  Northern 
Syria,  where  they  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  Arabs ;  the  Arabs  like  them. 
The  British  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  country,  the  officer  added, 
because  France  had  threatened  war 
on  England  if  she  did  not  yield  Cilicia 
and  Syria  to  the  French.  Similar 
statements  of  British  officers  were 
quoted  to  me  by  various  people  whom 
I  met  in  Aleppo. 

As  the  British  left  Tarsus,  the 
French  entered.  The  French  rank- 
ing officer  was  Major  Coustilliers.  He 
said    without    hesitation    that    the 


French  had  come  to  stay.  Major 
Coustilliers  allowed  no  Turkish  flag 
to  be  displayed.  Not  long  after  he 
came,  an  imposing  ceremonial  was 
staged  in  connection  with  the  raising 
of  the  French  flag.  Military  orders 
were  issued  which  required  that  all 
the  Christian  population  and  the 
school-children  should  arrange  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  order 
was  obeyed,  and  the  children  were 
trained  to  sing  the  "Marseillaise." 
The  assembly  was  held  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  French  barracks. 
The  Christian  population  was  fully 
represented.  Speeches  of  felicitation 
to  the  French  were  made  in  the  vari- 
ous languages  spoken  by  the  native 
Christians.  All  glorified  the  French 
valor  and  civilization.  Some  of  the 
native  speakers  openly  congratulated 
the  native  Christians  that  the  cruel- 
ties and  rule  of  the  Turks  were  now 
forever  in  the  past.  In  his  presence 
Major  Coustilliers  accepted  the  laud- 
atory sentiments  of  the  speakers,  and 
their  congratulations.  He  promised 
security  of  life  and  property.  He 
furthermore  pledged  himself  to  safe- 
guard the  honor  of  their  homes. 
"Nous  sommes  ici,"  he  said,  "et  nous 
resterons  ici." 

Precisely  similar  scenes  were 
enacted,  and  similar  assurances  giv- 
en, at  Adana  and  Mersina. 

When  in  1919  the  United  States 
Commission  headed  by  General  Har- 
bord  came  to  Tarsus,  two  of  my  in- 
formants were  invited  to  meet  the 
train  at  the  railway  station  and  go 
with  the  General  down  to  Mersina. 
There  came  to  the  station  a  committee 
of  prominent  Armenians,  with  the 
expectation  of  taking  the  same  train 
and  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  members  of  the  American 
Commission.  As  they  stood  talking 
in  front  of  the  station,  Major  Coustil- 
liers came  up.  He  divined  their  pur- 
pose and,  without  affording  opportun- 
ity for  explanation,  he  "brutally" 
(the  word  used  by  the  narrator) 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  station  "at 
once."  He  was  carrying  a  swagger- 
stick,  but  though  his  manner  was 
threatening,  he  did  not  use  it.  He 
said  that  the  Armenian  Committee 
should  under  no  circumstances  have 
an    opportunity   to   speak  with   the 
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American  Commission.  The  French 
soldiers  at  the  station  vigorously 
followed  up  Major  Coustilliers'  words. 
They  did  not  use  force,  but  they  ac- 
complished the  rapid  departure  of  the 
Armenians. 

Not  very  long  after  the  French 
occupation  began,  some  Armenian 
workmen,  trusting  in  the  pledges  for 
the  security  of  the  country,  went  out 
from  Tarsus  to  neighboring  villages 
to  obtain  employment.  One  morning 
the  dead  bodies  of  seven  or  eight  of 
them  were  brought  to  Tarsus  and  dis- 
played in  a  public  place.  Major 
Coustilliers  was  greatly  disturbed. 
The  tenor  of  his  remarks  seemed  to 
indicate  that  his  perturbation  result- 
ed less  from  the  fact  of  the  murders 
than  from  the  publicity.  While  he 
was  expressing  himself,  an  Armenian 
physician  (who,  I  believe,  had  studied 
in  Paris)  came  up.  Hearing  Major 
Coustilliers'  words,  he  upbraided  the 
Major,  using  strong  language;  he 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  Armenians  were 
murdered  after  the  French  had  come 
into  the  country  and  promised  to 
safeguard  life  and  property,  the 
French  had  failed  to  make  good  their 
promises  and  must  take  the  blame. 
To  this  the  Major  had  apparently 
nothing  to  say. 

Thus  the  fresh  atrocities  began. 
There  followed  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of 
Turkish  irregulars,  which  inflicted 
serious  losses  on  the  French.  As 
early  as  last  June  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Army  said  that  he  could  capture 
Adana  and  Tarsus  whenever  he 
might  find  it  expedient  to  do  so.  Mer- 
sina  is  in  a  different  category,  be- 
cause it  could  be  protected  by  the 
guns  of  warships. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  more  wise  leaders  among  the 
Christian  population  have  used  their 
influence  with  their  followers  to  per- 
suade them  to  refrain  from  speech 
or  action  that  would  exacerbate  the 
Turks.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  this  neutral  attitude  will  mitigate 
their  sufferings  if  the  Turks  regain 
control. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 
London,  October  6 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  in  an  in- 
troduction to  one  of  those  war  books 
in  which  Mrs.  Ward  made  herself  the  re- 
corder and  participant  of  England's 
struggle,  speaks  of  her  as  the  woman 
"who  has  influenced  all  those  who  speak 
and  read  English  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  woman  now  alive."  How  much 
or  how  little  such  a  primacy  may  mean 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ward's 
forerunner  in  the  post  was  George  Eliot, 
while  her  successor  is  not  improbably 
Miss  Corelli.  However  ambiguous  the 
honors  of  such  a  post,  its  interest  is  un- 
questionable, and  a  review  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  claims  is  peculiarly  timely  at  the 
hour  when  the  divided  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  unified  in  sorrow  for  her  loss. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  known  to  the 
.world  as  the  painter  of  the  excellence  of 
England.  She  has  not  exactly  written 
another  Drayton's  "Polyolbion"  nor  an- 
other Fuller's  "Worthies";  but  in  her 
own  fashion  as  woman,  modernist,  and 
story-teller  she  has  produced  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  those  unforgotten  classics.  Few 
literary  Englishmen  have  the  power  to 
view  contemporary  England  as  a  treas- 
ure-house, or  as  a  stadium  or  palaestra 
for  the  exhibition  of  generous  and  varied 
talents.  No  conception  could  be  further 
— in  aspect  at  least — from  Mr.  Shaw's 
England  or  Mr.  Galsworthy's  or  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's or  Mr.  Barker's  or  Mr.  Masefield's 
or  Mr.  Wells's  or  Mr.  Chesterton's  or  Mr. 
Cannan's  or  Mr.  Walpole's.  Yet  this 
England,  which  is  half  axiomatic  and 
half  illusory,  and  which  is  naturally  ig- 
nored by  the  people  who  despise  axioms 
and  reject  illusions,  is  the  England  that 
gives  dignity  and  seduction  to  the  novels 
of  Mrs.  Ward. 

An  instance  is  desirable.  Mrs.  Ward's 
House  of  Commons  is  close  to  originality 
for  the  curious  and  paradoxical  reason 
that  it  borders  on  the  obvious.  She  draws 
that  assembly  as  the  high  and  brave  cus- 
todian of  the  liberties  and  prosperities  of 
the  British  Empire.  That  feeling  is 
English ;  one  might  almost  say  that  that 
feeling  is  England.  Yet  where  in  con- 
temporary literature  or  journalism,  ex- 
cept for  reasons  polite  or  reasons  politic, 
will  you  find  a  mention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  respectful  as  the  ordinary 
allusions  to  royalty  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries?  The  public  dis- 
dains, or  affects  to  disdain,  a  government 
of  its  own  procreation.  Here  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  truth  lies  largely  on  the 
surface  and  in  which  the  literary,  self- 
conscious  Englishman  misses  the  truth 
in  his  avoidance  of  the  superficial;  Mrs. 
Ward's  veneration  is  at  once  simpler  and 
more  profound. 

There  is  another  field  in  which  Mrs. 
Ward's  surrender  to  the  obvious  has  in- 


duced a  kind  of  paradoxical  originality. 
She  paints  English  society  with  defer- 
ence. She  draws  in  good  faith  an  Assem- 
bly of  Notables.  She  worships  magni- 
tudes, magnitudes  of  all  kinds.  She  is 
not  averse  to  millions;  she  likes  titles; 
for  blood  and  place  her  respect  is  incon- 
testable. But  it  is  mainly  out  of  emi- 
nence in  statesmanship,  in  scholarship, 
in  social  endeavor,  in  science,  literature, 
and  art  that  she  has  formed  her  liberal 
and  novel  peerage.  No  other  writer  can 
show  an  intonation  exactly  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "As  he  passed  the  Hall  gates,  he 
saw  driving  through  them  the  chief  of 
English  science,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  accomplished  of  English  critics." 
The  accent  is  ducal. 

All  this  is  very  simple  in  its  way.  You 
may  call  it,  if  you  please,  the  tyro's  or 
the  tourist's  attitude.  The  point  about 
Mrs.  Ward  is  that  she  retains  this  atti- 
tude without  being  either  tyro  or  tourist. 
The  disavowal  of  any  respect  for  the 
world  of  nobilities  or  celebrities  is  com- 
monly viewed  as  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  admission  to  its  circle.  Mrs. 
Ward's  faiths  have  survived  the  ordeal  of 
contact  with  their  object.  She  knows — 
yet  believes.  She  combines  a  certain  art- 
lessness  with  a  certain  authority,  and  the 
combination  is  irresistible.  Artlessness 
the  world  over  wants  to  get  itself  author- 
ized, accredited,  certificated.  The  secret 
of  Mrs.  Ward's  high  popularity  with 
classes  with  whom  it  is  reputable  to  be 
popular  is  the  power  of  her  knowledge 
and  distinction  to  lend  status  or  foothold 
to  some  rather  obvious  instincts  which 
she  shares  with  less  instructed  persons. 
A  novel  thing  has  been  not  unskilfully 
done.  Worldly  society,  unless  frankly 
woven  of  cobweb  and  moonshine,  scarcely 
appears  respectable  in  modern  fiction ;  in 
Mrs.  Ward  it  remains  substantial,  yet 
achieves  respectability.  The  feat  is 
worthy  commemoration. 

II 

The  reader  of  Mrs.  Ward  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  there  were  three 
main  experiences,  or  belts  of  experience, 
in  her  life.  The  first  was  a  genuine  and 
vivid  birth  of  love,  passing,  as  he  infers, 
into  the  warmth  and  trust  of  an  ideal 
marriage.  The  second  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  certain  articles  on  Spain  under 
the  Visigothic  kings  for  the  "Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,"  in  the  course  of 
which  she  applied  the  method  of  German 
scholarship  to  first-hand  documents  with 
a  thoroughness  unusual  in  her  sex  or 
nation  at  that  time.  The  third  was  a 
lifelong  care  for  the  poor  in  which  the 
liveliest — the  most  impassioned — per- 
sonal sympathy  went  hand  in  hand  with 
an  enlightened  grasp  of  possibilities  and 
requirements. 

Out  of  the  conflux  of  convergence  of 
these  elements  grew  the  strength  of  her 
novels.  Love  supplies  in  the  first  place 
the  bond  between  the  man  and  the  woman. 
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Next  comes  the  dramatic  instinct  divid- 
ing these  personalities  by  a  wedge  that 
shall  be  only  a  little  more  powerful  or  a 
little  less  powerful  than  the  bond.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  greater  novels  lies  in 
the  abstract,  impersonal,  or  collective 
nature  of  this  wedge.  Bring  scholarship 
with  its  heterodox  and  isolating  conclu- 
sions into  conflict  with  the  love-bond,  and 
you  get — "Robert  Elsmere."  Bring  the 
philanthropy  into  opposition  with  the 
love-bond,  and  you  get — "Marcella."  In 
these  two  novels  Mrs.  Ward  put  what  she 
really  had  to  say;  the  rest  was  footnote, 
supplement,  or  episode.  They  were  the 
two  novels  imposed,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
writer  whose  incentives  were  passionate 
love,  a  dramatic  sense  of  opposition  and 
contrast,  liberalism  in  scholarship,  and  a 
tireless  philanthropy.  The  religious  con- 
flict reappears  in  a  Catholic-Protestant 
form  in  "Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,"  a  novel 
which  strikes  fire  on  first  reading,  but  of 
which — for  the  present  critic  at  least — 
the  embers  alone  survive  in  reperusal. 

By  a  sort  of  natural  necessity,  there- 
fore, "Marcella"  and  "Robert  Elsmere" 
are  Mrs.  Ward's  culminations.  Of  the 
two  "Marcella"  is  the  better  novel, 
"Elsmere"  the  more  vital  work.  The 
derelictions  of  "Elsmere"  on  the  score  of 
workmanship  are  in  fact  distressing; 
even  Henry  James  and  M.  Taine  are 
moved  to  interrupt  their  efflux  of  homage 
with  protests  whose  reluctance  is  an 
added  homage.  But  "Elsmere,"  in  spite 
of  the  book's  faults  and  the  hero's  vir- 
tues, is  human  and  vividly  dramatic.  It 
was  a  timely  book,  a  book  that  in  its  time 
and  place  cried  aloud  to  be  written.  Like 
Sterne's  starling,  it  wanted  to  get  out; 
and  in  its  liberation  by  Mrs.  Ward  the 
age  itself  was  conscious  of  release. 

In  the  issue  between  art  and  doctrine 
which  criticism  is  bound  to  raise  in  rela- 
tion to  both  works,  the  victory  rests  with 
art.  The  thesis  is  there  indeed,  undis- 
guised and  unembarrassed,  as  bustling 
and  prominent,  but  also  as  subservient  and 
incidental,  as  a  waiter.  For  Mrs.  Ward 
herself  the  heart  is  paramount;  she  has 
no  occasion  to  pretend  that  the  drama  is 
foremost  in  her  book;  its  primacy  is 
actual  and  evident.  The  introduction  into 
the  novel  of  human  beings  whose  func- 
tion is  merely  to  inspire  love  or  hate  for 
general  opinions  may  be  censured  as  a 
treachery  to  art,  but  the  introduction  of 
general  opinions  as  means  to  love  or  hate 
between  men  and  women  is  as  artistically 
sound  as  the  introduction  of  any  other 
source  of  love  or  hate.  Mrs.  Ward  doubt- 
less has  her  incidental  sins  and  lapses, 
but  the  spirit  of  her  work  as  a  whole 
finds  shelter  and  absolution  in  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Ill 

In  this  first  conflict  Mrs.  Ward's  art  is 
victorious,  but  art  in  general  is  the  side 
on  which  her  fiction  is  obnoxious  to  at- 
tack. She  lacked  the  fashioning  instinct. 
"Robert  Elsmere,"  her  most  vital  work, 


seems  huge  less  from  its  size  than  from 
its  formlessness.  "Marcella"  paints  two 
evolutions  in  a  woman's  mind,  the  first 
of  which  is  pattern,  the  second  patch- 
work. Mrs.  Ward's  novels  are  subject  to 
dissolution  in  the  last  half.  "Eltham 
House,"  so  powerfully  motived  and  so 
auspiciously  begun,  shrivels  into  nothing- 
ness in  its  pitiful  conclusion.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  "Marriage  of  William 
Ashe"  there  are  manipulations,  overrul- 
ings,  clumsinesses  the  memory  of  which 
should  have  darkened  or  shortened  the 
days  of  a  predestined  artist.  Mrs.  Ward 
snatches  what  she  wants  with  the  ap- 
palling straightforwardness  of  a  child. 
In  "Lady  Connie,"  written  in  1916 — per- 
haps in  haste,  perhaps  for  generous 
objects — the  descent  is  unexampled. 

Mrs.  Ward's  style  reveals  the  skilled 
and  conscientious  writer  rather  than  the 
artist.  It  is  a  matronly  style,  not  un- 
shapely certainly,  but  somewhat  frugal 
of  contours,  not  inert,  but  inelastic  and 
unpliable,  a  style  that  comes  in  breadths 
like  carpet,  a  style  of  virtuous  adequacy, 
a  circumspect,  defensive,  placid  style.  It 
is  happiest  in  landscapes  and  in  intro- 
ductions, the  former  supplying  the  pig- 
ments, the  latter  the  vibrations,  which 
are  missed  in  its  colorless  impersonality. 
The  landscapes,  observant,  clean-cut, 
sympathetic,  are  unquestionably  good, 
but  if  Mrs.  Ward  draws  them  like  an 
artist,  she  hangs  them  like  a  dealer. 

The  want  of  the  plastic  instinct,  con- 
fessed in  plot  and  style  alike,  may  be 
responsible  for  Mrs.  Ward's  most  serious 
and  conscious  failure  as  a  novelist — the 
failure  to  draw  even  one  great  character. 
No  woman  without  the  gift  was  ever 
more  lavishly  endowed  with  all  the  ad- 
juncts and  approximations  to  the  gift. 
Mrs.  Ward's  acquaintance  was  apparently 
very  large;  very  possibly  she  knew  more 
about  more  people  than  George  Eliot. 
Her  eye  for  physique  was  consummate. 
She  could  draw,  as  almost  no  other  novel- 
ist could  draw,  a  society  in  which  the 
individuals,  ample  like  counties  and 
august  like  institutions,  have  the  effect 
of  large  forces  moving,  in  unison  or 
discord,  to  large  ends.  Her  psychology 
was  acute  and  just.  She  had  a  profound 
and  varied  sympathy  with  her  kind. 

What  more  could  one  want?  That  is 
the  question  to  which  a  reasoner  might 
conceivably  answer,  "Nothing,"  an  artist, 
"Everything."  Mrs.  Ward's  characters 
are  rarely  quite  visible;  they  are  some- 
times clearer  after  a  few  strokes  than 
after  many.  Mrs.  Ward's  eye  for  frame 
and  feature,  her  sense  of  the  emanation, 
the  afflatus,  of  a  human  being,  enabled 
her  often  to  produce  clarities  with  a  few 
lines  which  pages  of  amplification  could 
not  heighten  or  even  maintain.  In  Gerald 
Langham,  in  "Robert  Elsmere,"  for  ex- 
ample, the  silhouette  is  far  abler  than  the 
portrait.  She  draws  subordinates  better 
than  principals,  and  her  figures  usually 
profit  by  removal  from  herself.     For  a 


person  who  delighted  in  celebrities,  she 
drew  nobodies,  Mrs.  Leyburn,  Mrs.  Darcy, 
Mrs.  Fountain,  with  unusual  skill  and  a 
delicate  acknowledgment  of  their  human 
value.  With  peasants  her  eye  and  hand 
took  on  new  properties;  the  incisivenesa 
of  "Bessie  Costrell"  is  unforgettable.  Her 
favorite  characters,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  subject  to  a  kind  of  envelopment  or 
embosomment  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ward 
herself  which  tends  to  smother  individ- 
uality. Poor  Robert  Elsmere  is  fairly 
hugged  to  death,  if  indeed  the  tarts  and 
bonbons  on  which  he  is  so  liberally  fed 
were  not  enough  of  themselves  to  hurry 
his  decease.  Robert  is  a  sort  of  lapdog 
for  Mrs.  Ward;  it  is  in  a  portrait  like 
Roger  Wendover  that  the  interval  be- 
tween Mrs.  Ward  and  mastery  contracts 
to  a  narrowness  that  rejoices  her  ad- 
mirers.   Take  the  following  passage: 

"The  squire  passed  in  and  she  saw  over 
his  shoulder  her  baby  lying  kicking  and 
crowing  on  the  hearthrug  in  anticipation 
of  her  arrival,  the  nurse  watching  it. 
The  squire  in  his  great  cloak  stopped,  and 
looked  down  at  the  baby  as  if  it  had  been 
some  curious  kind  of  reptile.   .    .    . 

"Robert  made  a  laughing  remark  on 
the  tyranny  and  ubiquity  of  babies.  The 
squire  smiled  grimly.  He  supposed  it 
was  necessary  that  the  human  race  should 
be  carried  on." 

The  force  of  the  stroke  is  undeniable, 
but  even  in  the  figure  of  the  squire  him- 
self the  force  vacillates. 

IV 

Mrs.  Ward's  final  value  as  a  mind,  a 
force  in  literature,  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  define.  Her  nature  was  crossed  by 
streaks  of  littleness.  There  was  a  falsetto 
in  her  conversation  which,  though 
never  indeed  prevalent,  was  recurrent 
and  prejudicial.  Her  characters  quote 
verse,  where  verse  is  meretricious.  She 
has  a  fondness  for  ornamental  and  en- 
gaging death.  As  we  have  seen,  she 
showers  talents  and  dignities  upon  her 
characters  with  a  childlike  prodigality 
that  recalls  Bulwer,  if  not  Ouida.  She 
fails  to  see  that  capacities  and  honors, 
which  cost  so  much  in  real  life,  cost  noth- 
ing to  the  novelist,  and  that  to  be  lavish 
of  the  cheap  is  never  tasteful.  She  has 
given  us  her  version  of  a  Will  Ladislaw 
in  Manisty  in  "Eleanor"  (the  historical 
prototype  is  Chateaubriand),  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  incitement  to  meditation,  if  not 
to  fasting  and  prayer,  on  the  part  of 
those  critics  who  compare  her  to  George 
Eliot.  There  are  attitudes  and  judgments 
in  her  work  evincing  a  softness  of  the 
moral  fibre  in  which  softness  of  the  in- 
tellectual fibi  2  semes  more  delicately  and 
distantly  involved.  She  wants  Caroline 
Wing  to  be  liked  and  respected.  As  an 
oblation  to  Liberalism  and  Robert,  she 
forces  upon  Catherine  Elsmere  a  line  of 
conduct  in  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  as- 
tutely pointed  out,  truth  and  Catherine 
are  equally  maltreated.    Her  compassion 
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was  sometimes  nerveless.  In  the  "Mar- 
riage of  William  Ashe"  the  woman  is  all 
baseness,  the  man  all  chivalry,  and  the 
man  is  haled  by  Mrs.  Ward's  merciless 
compassion  to  the  feet  of  the  woman  in 
grovelling  repentance. 

The  array  of  faults  is  redoubtable,  but 
the  other  side  has  much  to  say  in  answer. 
Mrs.  Ward's  intellect  had  points  of 
vantage.  She  possessed  the  power  of 
lucid  and  vivid  statement  in  fields  in 
which  the  self-complacent  male  has  com- 
monly arrogated  the  power  of  lucid  and 
vivid  statement  to  himself.  Of  the  mere 
scholarship  of  her  reply  to  the  critics  of 
"Robert  Elsmere"  (Nineteenth  Century, 
Jan.,  1889)  I  am  incompetent  to  judge, 
but  the  clarity  and  perspective  of  the  ex- 
position is  an  example  and  incentive  to 
professors.  She  can  impart  to  a  thought 
the  air  of  having  been  consummately  di- 
gested; the  gastric  energy  in  Mrs.  Ward 
is  notable.  Her  observations  on  human 
nature  are  always  judicious  and  often 
penetrating,  and  there  are  moments  when 
the  reader  rises  under  her  conduct  to  the 
enlargement  and  enfranchisement  of 
philosophic  vision. 

"Babies  toddled  across  the  road,  with 
stooping  mothers  in  their  train;  the 
whole  air  and  scene  seemed  to  be  suffused 
with  suggestions  of  the  pathetic  ex- 
pansiveness  and  helplessness  of  human 
existence,  which,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, is  still  so  vulnerable,  so  confiding, 
so  eager." 

She  had  a  spaciousness  of  mind  dis- 
closing itself  in  her  charity  for  social 
theorists  so  antagonistic  as  the  Socialist 
group  in  "Marcella"  and  the  Fontenoy- 
Tressady  group  in  "Sir  George  Tres- 
sady."  Her  own  opinions  on  social  reno- 
vation were  liberal  in  their  content;  they 
were  radical  only  in  their  glow.  Her 
temper,  in  spite  of  "Robert  Elsmere,"  was 
anything  but  revolutionary;  indeed  part 
of  the  interest  of  "Robert  Elsmere"  is 
the  hatching  of  an  eaglet  in  a  dovecote. 
The  tenderness  of  the  institution  which 
accompanied  the  assault  upon  the  doc- 
trine is  curiously  brought  out  in  the 
"Case  of  Richard  Meynell,"  a  half-sequel 
to  "Robert  Elsmere,"  in  which  a  clergy- 
man, who  inherits  Robert's  beliefs  and 
moral  character,  is  anxious  to  remain  in 
the  church  which  Robert  conscientiously 
forsook.  Mrs.  Ward  asks  in  effect: 
"Why  not  turn  the  dovecote  into  an 
eyrie?"  It  is  a  singular  and  instructive 
fact  that  the  creator  of  the  imperious 
Marcella  and  of  the  headstrong  and  in- 
tractable Roses,  Louies,  Lauras,  Julies, 
should  have  remained  a  lifelong  antag- 
onist to  woman's  suffrage. 


One  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  a 
feeling  that  the  proper  formula  for  Mrs. 
Ward  is  commonplace  on  its  dignity, 
commonplace  on  its  mettle.  The  formula 
is  unsound;  dramatic  and  emotional  gifts 


of  uncommon  vigor  found  really  vivid 
embodiment  in  a  very  few  works  to  which 
her  real  and  living  contact  with  modern- 
ities gave  at  least  a  suffusion  of  origi- 
nality. But  the  formula,  false  though  it 
be,  has  to  be  wrestled  with  and  driven 
off  again  and  again,  like  the  donkeys 
from  Miss  Trotwood's  green.  The  truth 
which  this  formula  perverts  and  disfig- 
ures is  possibly  expressible  in  the  dictum 
that  Mrs.  Ward's  temper  was  markedly 
feminine — feminine  in  the  older  sense; 
she  was  in  an  exceptional  degree  amen- 
able to  discipline,  responsive  to  stimuli, 
and  her  power  waxed  and  waned  in 
movements  regulated  by  the  incidence  or 
coincidence  of  these  disciplines  and 
stimuli.  The  proper  simile  is  not  that  of 
a  balloon  inflated  and  deflated  on  occa- 
sion; it  is  rather  that  of  corn-land, 
supplied  by  streams  from  neighboring 
territory,  and  recording  the  variations  of 
the  supply  jn  the  plenitude  or  scarcity  of 
its  own  harvests.  There  were  lean  years 
undoubtedly;  once  or  twice  there  was  a 
famine:  but  there  were  also  seasons  of 
happy  fruitfulness  when  the  good  grain 
traversed  the  Atlantic  or  that  still  more 
surly  barrier,  the  Channel,  and  nations 
fed  together  on  its  loaves. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Notes  on  Recent  Ger- 
man Fiction 

Rene  Schickele 

IN  1913,  a  year  before  the  war  began, 
a  young  author,  Rene  Schickele,  so  far 
unknown  in  America,  though  his  work 
was  noted  in  the  Neue  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau in  1915,  published  a  curious 
"roman"  entitled  "Benkal."*  It  is  hardly 
a  novel,  for  it  utterly  violates  every  prin- 
ciple of  fiction  writing.  Indeed,  the 
Rundschau  groups  the  author  and  others 
like  him  into  a  new  school  and  calls  them 
the  Expressionists.  There  will  be  more 
to  be  said  upon  this  subject  later.  But 
the  book  lacks  plot,  it  has  no  coherence, 
characters  appear  and  disappear  with  a 
perfect  lack  of  consistency.  Only  one 
character  appears  with  anything  resem- 
bling regularity,  and  that  is  the  hero  who 
gives  the  book  its  name. 

He  is  "Benkal,  der  FrauentrCster,"  the 
comforter  of  women.  It  should  have  been 
"Benkal,  der  Frauengetrostete,"  for  cer- 
tainly he  receives  and  has  need  of  far 
more  comfort  than  he  has  the  power  to 
furnish.  He  passes  through  crisis  after 
crisis,  political,  social,  military,  and  ar- 
tistic; and  it  is  these,  with  their  inten- 
sity, that  furnish  the  theme  of  the  book. 

But  it  is  not  the  episodic  nor  the  in- 
tense newness  of  the  style  that  concerns 
us  here.    The  book  has  an  obvious  alle- 


*Paul    Cassirer,   Berlin,    1913. 


gory,  which  in  the  light  of  the  past  five 
or  six  years  has  some  significance,  not 
only  for  Germany,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  It  is  easy  to  abuse  the  formless- 
ness of  the  art  of  the  writer,  and  his  easy 
assumption  of  a  raw,  uneven  style;  but 
one  can  hardly  let  pass  the  earnest  think- 
ing of  at  least  one  young  German  the 
year  before  the  crisis  set  all  Germany 
to  chanting  "Deutschland  Ueber  Alles." 

"Out  of  the  fire  that  the  Middle  King- 
dom kindled  there  flew  a  spark  to  heaven 
and  remained  on  the  shield  of  fame  as 
a  star,  to  which  all  troubled  women  seek- 
ing aid  raised  their  eyes."  The  spark 
was  Benkal,  the  Middle  Kingdom  Ger- 
many, and  the  fire  its  war  with  neighbors 
on  the  west  and  east.  It  is  this  political 
allegory  of  an  anticipated  war,  and  its 
effect  on  the  Middle  Kingdom,  that  gives 
the  book  its  relevancy. 

"Benkal  was  a  chatterer  whom  no  one 
took  earnestly."  His  artistic  moods  led 
him  into  all  possible  vagaries;  and  he 
would  have  starved  had  not  his  wealthy 
and  bourgeois  brother  had  a  strong  be- 
lief that  some  day  the  young  man  would 
say  the  word  or  do  the  deed  that  would 
set  the  world  on  fire.  He  clothed  and  fed 
him,  furnished  him  with  pocket  money, 
and  waited  for  the  hour  when  the  genius 
of  his  wonderful  brother  should  be  known 
to  the  whole  world.  Benkal  has  also  one 
other  firm  believer,  Bra,  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  admired  his  young  master; 
though  why,  he  was  never  able  to  explain 
even  to  himself.  One  thing  more  in  the 
opening  chapter — the  hero's  hair  was 
light,  thanks  to  the  yellow  wine  he  habit- 
ually drank. 

Benkal  is  doubtless  meant  to  allegorize 
the  poetic,  theorizing,  artistic,  "unprac- 
tical" Germany.  His  practical  money- 
making  brother  is  the  German  industrial- 
ist who  goodhumoredly  patronizes  art 
and  tolerates  social  and  political  vagaries 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  realm  of 
theory  and  artistic  life.  Bra  is  the  un- 
thinking but  loyal  populace,  which  not 
only  tolerates  but  renders  abject  service 
to  those  whom  it  knows  to  be  its  intellec- 
tual and  social  betters. 

Benkal  in  a  series  of  short  chapters — 
the  book  has  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pages — rushes  through  a 
number  of  situations  all  at  their  climax, 
and  at  the  end  he  disappears,  leaving  us 
with  the  same  feeling  of  uncertainty  he 
aroused  at  the  beginning.  A  few  of 
these  with  their  obvious  significance  will 
make  clear  the  drift  of  the  thought. 

Benkal  has  a  retreat  in  an  inn  where 
he  met  many  "stupid  and  low-class" 
people;  at  least  so  his  brother  decided, 
and  commissioned  the  faithful  Bra  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  family.  Whether 
Bra  ever  set  out  on  this  sacred  errand  or 
not  we  are  not  told;  for  Benkal  rescues 
himself  and  in  a  way  hardly  to  his 
brother's  liking.  The  serving-maid,  nick- 
named "Volk"  (People),  a  rustic  Juno  in 
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form,  whom  Benkal  resolved  to  immortal- 
ize in  marble,  is  detected  in  a  fault  which 
even  the  placid  habitues  of  the  inn  can 
hardly  overlook.  She  is  packed  off  weep- 
ing, and  our  hero  instantly  takes  her 
part.  The  artist  leaves  the  leisurely 
"Kleine  Mittellander"  to  ally  himself  to 
the  next  lower  stratum  in  society,  the 
People,  for  he  can  not  endure  persecution. 

What  happens  to  him  and  Volk  we  are 
not  told,  for  the  next  time  we  meet  him 
Benkal  is  trying  conclusions  with  a  new 
pet  dog  in  his  brother's  establishment. 
The  dog  has  the  characteristic  and  sig- 
nificant name  of  Bulbul.  And  Benkal  sets 
himself  the  task  of  teaching  him  man- 
ners and  discretion  in  eating.  He  must 
learn  to  restrain  his  appetite  for  bones, 
to  eat  them  only  under  the  direction  of 
the  self-appointed  guardian  armed  with 
a  broom.  But  Bulbul  is  bull-headed, 
barks  angrily,  seizes  the  broom  and  even 
springs  at  the  throat  of  the  hero  who 
would  extend  Kultur  to  bulldogs.  Benkal 
"leaves  Bulbul  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
and  trembling  with  excitement  betakes 
himself  to  his  leather  sofa."  This  is  all 
we  hear  of  Bulbul;  but  evidently  Schick- 
ele  had  no  great  respect  for  the  "deutsche 
Besen"  that  was  to  teach  John  Bull  and 
his  navy  table-manners. 

Reading  of  newspapers  has  never  been 
regarded  as  the  right  diet  for  stimulating 
ecstasies;  but  an  afternoon  perusal  of 
one  brings  a  vision  and  prophecy.  "War 
is  on  us— ye  must  strike  lest  ye  be 
trodden  under  foot — the  great  Pan 
stands  without  the  walls  and  beats  his 
drum.  (What  Pan  except  a  Pan-German 
ever  beat  a  drum?) — Harken,  ye  think  it 
to  be  cannon — a  night  manoeuvre.  Nay ! 
More!  Much  more!  It  is  the  great  Pan 
who  laughs  in  his  sleeve.  He  feels  that 
his  realm  has  been  sullied  a  trifle,  in 
truth  it  lacks  freshness,  and  then  he  can 
scarcely  breathe  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
people  who  have  compassed  him  about. 
Air!  Air!  A  thousand  hektoliters  of  blood 
for  a  world  full  of  air  [a  place  in  the 
sun] ;  Beware,  ye  slaves !  Halt !  Commit 
harakiri!  One!  Two!  A  thousand  hek- 
toliters. I  must  feed  my  fill.  I  have 
promised.     I  beseech  you — be  splendid!" 

After  this  outburst  he  is  put  in  jail, 
though  he  protests  his  love  for  the  king. 
"Why,  I  idolize  King  Olep.  He  pleases 
me."  The  officers  are  inflexible,  and  from 
then  on  he  felt  "a  great  and  personal 
hatred  of  all  uniforms." 

The  war  comes  on  and  Benkal  is  freed. 
At  first  all  goes  swimmingly  with  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  They  have  enemies  to 
the  east  and  west.  Five  armies  march 
east  to  oppose  the  Kremmen,  three  stay 
in  the  west  in  their  fortresses  and  await 
the  onslaught  of  the  Long-noses.  The 
chief  cities  of  the  Kremmen  are  occupied 
and  the  enemy  chased  into  the  mountains. 
The  whole  reads  much  as  the  plans  of  the 
German  war  book.  But  the  Kremmen 
make  a  stand  and  greater  and  greater 


sacrifices  are  called  for;  until  at  last  the 
morale  of  the  country  at  their  back  is 
broken.  It  is  the  women,  the  mothers, 
sweethearts,  and  wives  who  in  this 
imaginary  war,  as  later  in  the  real  war, 
must  bear  the  real  burden.  The  men  face 
hardship,  but  die  quickly.  The  women 
and  children — they  can  only  starve  and 
die  slowly  in  misery.  There  is  an  orgy 
of  dance,  music,  tumult,  and  rebellion. 
A  famine  is  followed  by  pestilence  among 
the  children.  Benkal's  brother's  wife 
sees  the  babies  die  in  the  street,  but 
smiles  to  herself;  her  baby  is  yet  unborn, 
and  epidemics  soon  pass  away. 

The  picture  of  the  storming  of  cities 
has  in  it  some  anticipations  of  the  Ger- 
man exploit  in  Belgium  and  France.  "In 
order  to  keep  the  soldiers  on  their  feet 
the  leaders  allowed  wine  and  schnaps  to 
be  distributed.  Alcohol,  heat,  and  ex- 
haustion make  men  mad.  It  happened 
that  the  enemy  had  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  villages  by  the  bayonet  when  they 
stormed  the  houses  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  women."  Innocent  non- 
combatants  were  shot  down,  the  bands  of 
discipline  slipped,  and  riot,  revelry,  and 
all  attendant  horrors  were  let  loose  in 
army  and  countryside. 

Finally,  the  Kremmen  gather  their  full 
forces  and  drive  the  invaders  back.  The 
armies  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  not 
destroyed  or  even  defeated — they  retire 
under  the  generalship  of  the  king.  The 
catastrophe  comes  as  a  result  of  upris- 
ings among  the  women  at  home.  Women 
seek  out  their  husbands  in  the  army  and 
openly  urge  desertion.  The  capital  is  in 
a  tumult,  and  the  army  returns  to  find 
itself  opposing  not  an  enemy  but 
mothers,  daughters,  sisters,  wives.  The 
king  is  overthrown,  a  republic  is  set  up 
by  and  through  the  women.  And  Benkal 
who  was  the  heart  of  the  outbreak  is 
hailed  as  the  "Deliverer  of  the  people 
through  the  help  of  the  women." 

"Since  King  Olep  disappeared  in  a 
crowd  of  mutinous  soldiers,  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  old  lovers  of 
the  dance,  who  long  enough  with  their 
weapons  had  harried  Europe,  found 
again  their  graceful  manners.  They 
were  not  yet,  at  heart,  lost  to  their  sup- 
pressed powers.  But  they  sprang  up,  as 
soon  as  peace  had  been  ratified,  and  life 
appeared  to  them  as  new.  They  enjoyed 
it  with  dignity.  They  enjoyed  even  the 
scorn  of  the  victor.  And  purer  than  ever 
danced  the  white  flame  of  their  spirit 
over  misfortune  and  defeat."  In  the 
midst  of  this  Benkal,  who  during  the  war 
had  incited  the  women  to  action  by  his 
statue  of  the  Maenads,  now  set  to  work 
on  an  Athena.  It  was,  as  Benkal  ex- 
pressed it,  not  the  end  of  the  world,  for 
the  world,  like  the  gorged  snakes,  can 
endure  all  things;  it  was  a  beginning. 
"The  world — is  beautiful,  is  beautiful,  is 
beautiful." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  keen 


criticism  of  the  German  spirit  of  1914 
with  a  war  novel  by  Clara  Viebig,  "The 
Daughters  of  Hekuba."*  In  the  one  it  is 
the  women  who  first  suffer,  then  rise  in 
their  concerted  power,  inspired  by  the 
ideal  of  the  ancient  maenad,  and  over- 
throw warrior  and  war;  in  the  other  the 
women  suffer  patiently  and  almost  uncom- 
plainingly for  "Gott,  Deutschland,  und 
Kaiser."  Clara  Viebig  has  portrayed  in 
chapters  full  of  realism  the  suffering  in 
the  home  of  a  general,  a  major,  and  num- 
berless privates;  but  it  is  all  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  young  and  the  old  Hausfrau  or 
Mddchen.  The  Mann  is  abroad  doing  the 
work  he  should  do — the  woman  questions 
not,  as  she  would  not  question  the  strokes 
of  Providence.  And  in  the  end  when 
peace  comes,  "Anna,  dost  thou  hear? 
Dear  Anna,  our  Kaiser  is  making  Peace;" 
"Peace,"  she  asked  and  then  tears  sud- 
denly started  from  her  eyes.  "My  son! 
Oh,  my  son!" 

There  are  many  war  novels  in  German 
like  Clara  Viebig's.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  there  were  such  a  pitiful  few  think- 
ing men  of  the  type  of  Rene  Schickele. 

There  is  more  in  the  novel  "Benkal" 
than  the  allegory  of  "Germany  and  the 
Next  War."  There  is  in  it  some  keen 
satire  of  German  art  and  even  of  German 
music.  An  interesting  chapter  is  given 
to  Benkal's  experiments  in  the  "new  art" 
of  tatooing.  He  inflicts  the  punishment 
first  on  himself,  then  on  his  mistress,  on 
whom  he  emblazons  a  marvelous  and 
mystic  girdle,  then  on  his  friends,  and 
finally  on  Bra,  the  long  suffering,  "who 
honored  his  master  throughout,  and 
added  this  exculpation,  that  he  was  a 
genius,  and  genius  draws  everything 
with  it  in  its  ruin,  may  God  be  merciful 
to  him  and  to  his  master."  And  the 
Press  announced  to  the  whole  world  the 
wonders  of  the  "blue  needle,"  without 
letting  one  know  whether  it  had  to  treat 
Benkal  as  a  lunatic  or  as  a  man  who  had 
discovered  a  new  field  for  art. 

Rene  Schickele  has  written  one  other 
short  novel,  "Trimpopp  and  Manasse."** 
It  was  this  story  rather  than  "Benkal" 
that  was  extolled  by  the  Neue  Rundschau 
as  the  standard  for  the  new  romance. 
The  new  school  are  styled  the  Expres- 
sionists— I  should  rather  call  them  the 
Compressionists.  For  here  we  have  the 
material  for  a  naturalistic  novel  of  five 
hundred  pages  compressed  into  a  pamph- 
let of  less  than  a  hundred.  The  story 
is  the  ever  present  Jew  problem,  its  con- 
flict with  the  military  code  of  the  days 
before  the  war.  There  is  a  terseness  and 
vigor  at  times  that  reminds  one  of  Kip- 
ling. But  the  subject  matter  must  read 
strangely  to  a  Berliner  of  to-day.  One 
wonders  what  Schickele  would  write  of 
Berlin  life  now. 

Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr. 


•Egon   Fleischcl  &  Co.,   Berlin,    1918. 
"Paul  Cassircr,   Berlin,    1914. 
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Correspondence 

The  Weekly  Review  in  the 
Campaign 

[The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  W.  F. 
Maag.  Jr.,  manager,  treasurer,  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  is  writ- 
ten with  such  evident  earnestness  and  sincerity 
that  it  deserves  a  comprehensive  answer.  To 
facilitate  reference,  numerals  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  letter  to  indicate  the  several 
points  it  brings  up.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
For  months,  in  President  Eliot's 
words,  I  have  been  mortified  and  dis- 
tressed over  the  attitude  of  The  Weekly 
Review  in  the  campaign.  In  your  defense 
of  Senator  Harding  and  your  attacks  on 
Governor  Cox  I  have  felt  that  you  were 
recreant  to  the  principles  of  liberal-con- 
servative which  you  professed  in  your 
first  number  and  which  made  the  pros- 
pect of  The  Weekly  Review  so  attractive 
to  those  who  had  been  offended  by  the 
thoughtless  radicalism  of  some  of  the 
older  weeklies.  Your  defection  has 
stirred  me  so  deeply  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  so. 

(1).  In  the  first  place,  many  of  your 
readers,  including  Republicans  who  could 
not  endorse  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Harding,  took  offense  at  your  editorial 
lauding  Mr.  Harding,  immediately  after 
the  Chicago  convention.  To  us  it  seemed 
that  you  were  throwing  a  sop  to  the 
Bolshevists,  as  if  to  say:  "There,  we 
have  nominated  an  insignificant  man  for 
President;  don't  tell  us  any  more  that 
this  is  not  a  land  of  opportunity."  I 
don't  imagine  that  any  right-thinking 
man  approves  of  such  an  attitude  or 
imagines  that  Bolshevism  can  be  com- 
bated in  any  such  way.  The  men  who 
set  Mr.  Harding  up  as  their  candidate 
may  have  had  this  end  in  view,  but  if  so, 
they  have  merely  created  the  widespread 
impression  that  they  put  up  one  whom 
they  felt  they  could  control  if  he  were 
elected. 

(2).  In  your  editorial  on  "Mr.  Hard- 
ing's Job"  in  your  issue  of  July  21  you 
named  certain  things  which  you  said  the 
Republican  candidate  would  have  to  do. 
Chief  among  them  was  this,  that  he  has 
"to  convince  the  people  that  the  Repub- 
licans sincerely  desire  to  put  the  treaty 
into  effect  with  the  Lodge  reservations; 
and  in  order  to  convince  them  of  this 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  is  both  in- 
dispensable and  sufficient.  Senator  Hard- 
ing stood  with  Senator  Lodge  throughout 
the  treaty  contest ;  he  has  but  to  say  that 
he  stands  now  where  he  stood  then,  and 
the  job  is  done.  Let  him  plainly  declare 
that  if  elected  President  he  will  submit 
the  Versailles  treaty  to  the  Senate  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  with 
the  Lodge  reservations,  and  the  whole 
incubus  of  the  treaty  muddle  is  lifted 
from  his  shoulders." 


Mr.  Harding,  of  course,  did  not  do 
this,  or  anything  like  it.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  straddled  and  evaded  and 
did  his  best  to  befog  and  belittle  the 
issue,  you  follow  him.  You  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Harding 
can't  make  up  his  mind  now,  why,  per- 
haps it  is  better  to  wait  until  after  the 
4th  of  next  March  to  decide  whether  we 
want  the  League  or  not.  For  my  part, 
I  feel  cheated  and  sick  every  time  I  read 
such  a  statement,  and  want  to  go  and 
apologize  to  my  friends  whom  I  urged  to 
take  The  Weekly  Review. 

(3).  Whatever  lingering  doubts  I  had 
as  to  your  stand  were  solved  by  Mr. 
Harding's  speech  at  Des  Moines.  Your 
candidate  there  put  you  in  an  impossible 
position.  In  view  of  the  attitude  you 
took  in  favor  of  the  League  during  the 
first  year  of  The  Weekly  Review  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  honestly  continue  to 
support  him.  On  July  21  last  you  said 
that  Mr.  Harding  must  declare  himself 
on  the  League.  "He  cannot  afford  to  be 
silent.  He  must  come  out  and  the  sooner 
the  better."  After  ten  weeks  of  dodging 
Mr.  Harding  finally  has  come  out,  but  he 
has  denied  everything  that  you  said  was 
necessary.  You  said  "he  has  but  to  say 
that  he  stands  now  where  he  stood"  dur- 
ing the  treaty  debate;  but  he  declares 
that  he  turns  his  back  on  the  position  he 
took  then.  You  said  he  must  declare  that 
he  would  submit  the  Versailles  treaty  to 
the  Senate  with  the  Lodge  reservations. 
But  Mr.  Harding  says  that  he  wants  no 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  with  reserva- 
tions. You  said  that  he  must  recommend 
the  treaty  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions. Mr.  Harding  says  it  is  not  inter- 
pretation but  rejection  that  he  is  seeking. 

(4).  I  admit  you  left  the  impression 
on  July  21  that  you  did  not  consider  the 
issue  of  the  League  transcendent.  I 
agree  with  you  when  you  said  that  men 
are  not  so  deeply  concerned  about  the 
League  as  they  are  about  the  kind  of 
man  they  put  into  the  White  House.  But 
what  kind  of  man  is  he  who  will  pursue 
the  tactics  to  which  Senator  Harding  has 
resorted?  He  deceived  the  country  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  when  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  declare  himself  he  denied 
the  stand  which  he  had  not  only  taken 
for  many  months,  but  which  he  gave  half 
his  party  to  believe  he  still  held. 

(5).  There  is  another  issue.  You  have 
had  much  to  say  about  Governor  Cox 
and  his  denunciation  of  "government  by 
bayonet."  Doubtless  you  do  not  know, 
although  you  could  easily  have  found  out, 
that  some  of  the  steel  mills  of  Ohio 
began  to  import  not  bayonets,  but  ma- 
chine guns,  a  full  year  before  the  steel 
strike,  and  this  fact,  noised  abroad,  did 
much  to  inflame  the  men  who  went  out 
on  strike  in  September,  1919.  During 
the  strike  it  was  common  report  that 
there  were  several  hundred  machine  guns 


in  this  valley  alone.  I  know  that  machine 
guns  were  stationed  at  strategic  points 
and  that  the  mills  gave  out  revolvers 
enough  to  fill  an  arsenal.  Fortunately  we 
had  no  real  trouble,  although  this  was 
due  more  to  the  determination  of  the 
strikers  to  keep  the  peace  than  to  any 
efforts  of  the  employers.  We  did  have 
a  certain  amount  of  intimidation,  to  stop 
which  much  was  said  about  requests  for 
troops.  The  Columbus  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  repeatedly  made  inquiry 
here  about  reports  that  the  big  mills  had 
asked  Governor  Cox  for  military  protec- 
tion, but  the  company  heads  always  re- 
plied by  saying  that  they  had  made  no 
such  requests  and  did  not  need  outside 
assistance.  Now,  a  year  after  the  strike, 
every  one  agrees  that  Youngstown  is  far 
better  off  for  enduring  the  little  disorder 
we  had,  than  it  would  have  been  if  troops 
had  been  brought  in  and  intense  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  aroused.  Such  bitter- 
ness would  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
strikers,  but  would  have  spread  to  all 
classes  of  workers. 

(6).  I  bring  this  up  because  I  believe 
that  you  have  been  unjust  in  saying  that 
Governor  Cox  encouraged  lawlessness  in 
labor  disturbances.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  course  Governor 
Cox  followed  was  wise,  and  that  in  using 
patience  and  common  sense  he  proved 
himself  a  true  friend,  not  only  of  the 
workmen,  but  of  the  mill  owners  as  well. 

(7).  Instead  of  deserving  the  stigma 
of  radical  with  which  you  label  him, 
Governor  Cox  is  a  liberal-conservative, 
such  as  you  announced  in  your  first  issue 
The  Weekly  Review  would  be.  Governor 
Cox  surely  has  a  firm  grip  on  "the 
essential  claims  of  existing  institutions," 
although  he  has  also  the  "honest  readi- 
ness" you  have  mentioned  as  essential 
to  the  liberal-conservative,  "to  recognize 
their  defects  and  an  eager  desire  to  re- 
move them."  He  "prizes  the  past  with- 
out being  blind  to  the  demands  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future."  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  truthfully  say 
this  of  Senator  Harding. 

(8).  In  taking  up  Mr.  Harding's  cause 
I  feel  that  instead  of  promoting  "sound 
thought  and  feeling,"  as  you  declared  to 
be  your  purpose,  you  are  merely  defend- 
ing the  established  order.  You  can  point 
to  articles  in  The  Weekly  Review  to  dis- 
prove this,  but  in  the  essentials  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  this  is  your  policy. 

William  F.  Maag,  Jr. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  October  9 

[(1).  In  the  issue  of  The  Weekly  Re- 
view immediately  following  the  Chicago 
Convention,  in  the  section  "Brief  Com- 
ment," we  presented  a  good-humored 
view  of  one  aspect  of  the  nomination  of 
Harding  and  Coolidge — a  view  which,  if 
it  had  been  inspired  by  any  such  purpose 
as  that  asserted  by  our  correspondent, 
would  be  justly  open  to  the  criticism  he 
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makes.  It  was,  however,  written  in  a 
light  though  philosophical  vein,  and 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  its  being 
taken  with  the  tremendous  solemnity 
with  which  our  correspondent  views  it. 
Here  is  the  paragraph  in  full;  and 
among  other  things  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  only  by  a  great  stretch  of  lan- 
guage that  it  can  be  described  as  an 
"editorial  lauding  Harding": 

The  democratic  ideal,  which  America  inherits 
from  the  classical  world,  hastens  forward  to 
introduce  the  new  candidates  to  their  country. 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  at  pains  to  explain  that  the 
rent  of  his  part  of  the  two-family  house  in 
which  he  lives  is  thirty-two  dollars  a  month 
and  not  thirty-five,  as  erroneously,  perhaps 
maliciously,  reported.  We  wonder  how  the 
other  family  would  feel  if  he  chose  to  carry 
on  a  front-porch  campaign  this  summer. 
Mighty  pleased,  is  our  guess.  And  as  for 
■"Doc"  Harding — the  old  "doc,"  that  is,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  son  of  the  village 
doctor  always  bears  the  courtesy  title  of 
■"doc."  too — he  is  discovered  to  the  country 
washing  the  buggy  that  has  succeeded  to  the 
old  jenny  mule  of  earlier  days.  "Warren  G. 
always  was  a  good  boy."  Of  course  he  was ; 
everybody  knows  what  that  means.  It 
isn't  in  the  least  incompatible  with  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  beefsteak  club  that  wasn't 
just  an  eating  club,  or  with  having  chewed  to- 
bacco with  an  efficiency  that  inspired  the  awe 
of  his  fellows,  or  with  having  swiped  melons 
as  the  leader  of  the  Stunners.  The  country  is 
suddenly  invited  to  take  an  interest  in  some 
very  plain  and  very  sturdy  Americans.  It 
doesn't  find  this  prospect  very  thrilling  at 
first  glance.  The  country  has  been  having  a 
pretty  big  time  of  it  lately  and  has  outgrown, 
or  thinks  it  has  outgrown,  some  of  the  things 
it  used  to  admire.  Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  who  will  be  elected,  and  who  ought  to 
be  elected,  it  will  do  the  country  good  seriously 
to  ponder  the  lives  of  these  two  men.  It 
will  do  it  good  to  realize  afresh  that  living 
in  a  small  town,  winning  one's  way  in  a  small 
town  and  holding  the  liking  and  the  respect 
of  one's  fellow  citizens  the  while,  is  not  a  dull 
business,  but  one  that  is  both  exciting  and 
satisfying  to  those  who  have  character  suffi- 
cient to  respond  to  it.  It  will  do  the  country 
good  to  remind  itself  again  that  the  qualities 
engendered  by  success  in  such  a  life  are  quali- 
ties which  form  no  mean  part  of  the  equipment 
of  one  who  aspires  to  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  judgment  of  The  Weekly  Review 
on  the  nomination  and  the  platform  was 
plainly  expressed  in  its  leading  editorial 
article,  "The  Result  at  Chicago,"  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  paper,  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party  goes  before  the  coun- 
try with  an  uninspiring  candidate  and  an  un- 
inspiring platform.  So  much  as  this  will  be 
widely  conceded  by  Republicans,  as  well  as 
generally  asserted  by  Democrats.  At  a  time 
when  the  nation  is  faced  with  problems  of  the 
utmost  gravity,  and  when  its  relations  with  the 
outside  world  are  of  an  importance  never  be- 
fore equalled,  the  party  that  has  for  two  years 
been  in  possession  of  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  has  chosen  as  its  leader 
a  man  of  no  peculiar  distinction,  who  has 
never  played  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs; 
and  has  presented  a  declaration  of  principles 
which,  consisting  in  the  main  of  long  argu- 
ments in  arraignment  of  the  opposing  party 
and  in  commendation  of  itself,  fails  to  define 
its  own  position  on  the  leading  issue  of  politi- 
cal controversy.  Whatever  else  may  be 
claimed  for  this  result,  it  is  clear  that  inspira- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  If  the  campaign 
is  to  have  appealing  quality,  it  will  be  because 


of  the  heart  that  may  be  put  into  it  by  subse- 
quent  developments. 

(2).  If  Mr.  Maag  had  gone  back  a 
little  in  the  quotation  he  makes  from  the 
editorial  "Mr.  Harding's  Job,"  he  would 
have  seen  that  what  he  quotes  was  not 
stated  by  us  to  be  what  Harding  "would 
have  to  do,"  but  the  thing  which,  in  our 
judgment,  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  do. 
The  passage  in  "question  (in  which  we 
now  mark  by  italics  the  extremely  sig- 
nificant parts  immediately  preceding  and 
following  what  Mr.  Maag  quotes)  was  as 
follows : 

One  way  is  clearly  open  by  which  Mr.  Hard- 
ing can  beat  back  the  Democratic  attack  as  re- 
gards the  past,  take  away  almost  all  the  force 
of  it  as  regards  the  future,  and  yet  involve 
himself  in  no  complications  within  his  own 
party.  To  throiv  upon  President  IVilson  the 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  the  treaty,  and 
therefore  for  that  separation  of  America  from 
her  Allies  to  which  the  Democrats  arc  point- 
ing as  a  national  disgrace,  he  has  only  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  the  Republicans  sincerely 
desired  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  with  the 
Lodge  reservations ;  and  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  this  there  is  just  one  thing  that  is  both 
indispensable  and  sufficient.  Senator  Harding 
stood  with  Senator  Lodge  throughout  the 
treaty  contest ;  he  has  but  to  say  that  he 
stands  now  where  he  stood  then,  and  the  job 
is  done.  Let  him  plainly  declare  that  if  elected 
President  he  will  submit  the  Versailles  treaty 
to  the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  and 
the  whole  incubus  of  the  treaty  muddle  is 
lifted  from  his  shoulders.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  those  who  will  prefer  the  Demo- 
cratic position  on  the  League,  and  there  will 
be  those  who,  like  Borah  and  Johnson,  will 
nurse  resentment  because  the  League  was 
not  thrown  overboard  altogether.  But  every- 
body will  know  where  Mr.  Harding  stands ; 
the  main  burden  of  blame  for  the  defeat  of 
the  treaty  will  be  shifted  from  the  Republi- 
cans to  the  Democrats :  and  the  charge  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Harding  will  mean  the 
rejection  of  the  Versailles  treaty  will  be  put 
out  of  court. 

Possibly  Mr.  Harding  has  in  mind  some 
other  ivay  of  meeting  the  question.  Possibly 
there  is  some  better  way  of  meeting  it.  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  to  meet  it  in  some 
intelligible  and  respectable  way  is  an  impera- 
tive requirement  of  the  situation. 

We  still  believe  that  if  Harding  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  we  recommended,  he 
would  have  left  Cox  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  And  not  until  Mr.  Harding  had  de- 
clared himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
— as  he  did  in  the  speech  of  August  28 — 
that  there  was  real  substance  and  real 
earnestness  in  his  promise  to  bring  about 
an  effective  association  of  nations  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  international 
concord,  did  we  indicate  any  satisfaction 
whatever  with  his  course  or  any  prefer- 
ence of  him  as  against  Cox. 

(3).  The  Des  Moines  speech  we  think 
was  a  most  deplorable  error,  not  because 
it  contradicted  the  August  28  speech,  but 
because,  on  account  of  its  tone  and 
manner,  it  was  quite  generally  under- 
stood as  contradicting  it.  When  the 
speech  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  we 
at  once  saw  that  there  was  no  contradic- 
tion; the  word  "rejection,"  the  words 
"turn    my    back,"    referred    not    to    the 


whole  structure  of  the  Versailles  Cove- 
nant, but  to  those  obligations  from  which 
Mr.  Harding  had  all  along  insisted  we 
must  be  released.  To  our  telegram  of 
inquiry — in  which  we  expressly  repro- 
duced that  part  of  the  August  28  speech 
which  held  out  a  possibility  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  existing  League  in  an 
amended  form — Mr.  Harding  promptly 
sent  an  unequivocal  answer,  emphatically 
reaffirming  the  position  defined  in  the 
August  28  speech. 

Our  conjecture  as  to  the  Des  Moines 
speech  is  that  Harding  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  meeting  Cox's  taunts  as 
to  the  indefiniteness  of  his  position  by 
asserting  himself  in  a  form  as  spicy  as 
that  which  his  opponent  finds  so  easy. 
Mr.  Harding's  position  can  not  be  put  in 
ten  words,  and  he  made  a  great  mistake 
in  attempting  to  do  so.  But  it  is  absurd 
to  insist  that  he  meant  by  those  ten 
words  to  cancel  what  he  had  so  deliber- 
ately said  in  his  first  elaborate  utterance 
on  the  League  question,  when  the  words 
themselves  do  not  convey  such  cancella- 
tion and  when  the  candidate  positively 
denies  that  they  were  meant  to  modify 
his  position  in  the  least.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Harding  sold  out  to  Johnson 
when  he  spoke  at  Des  Moines,  and  four 
days  later  sold  out  to  The  Weekly  Re- 
view? Yet  to  such  absurdity  are  those 
driven  who  think  nothing  too  preposter- 
ous to  believe  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate. 

The  remainder  of  what  our  corre- 
spondent says  under  (3)  has  been  an- 
swered under  (2). 

(4).  We  see  no  basis  for  the  charge 
that  Mr.  Harding  "deceived  the  country," 
or  that  he  attempted  to  do  so.  His  posi- 
tion was  weak  and  undefined  until  the 
speech  of  August  28 ;  but  at  no  time  could 
it  be  justly  stigmatized  as  that  of  one 
who  "deceived  the  country."  And  in 
that  speech — to  which  he  has  now  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed  his  adherence— he  de- 
fined his  position  with  a  degree  of  candor 
and  completeness  rarely  exhibited  in  any 
campaign  utterance.  That  position  may 
be  condemned,  it  may  be  ridiculed,  but  to 
the  charge  of  deception  it  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  exposed. 

(5).  We  have  found  fault  with  Mr. 
Cox  not  for  "denunciation  of  government 
by  bayonet,"  but  for  something  wholly 
different.  We  are  no  more  in  favor  of 
government  by  bayonet  than  he  is.  The 
only  thing  that  we  have  ever  said  about 
him  that  has  any  relation  to  this  subject 
is  a  condemnation  of  him  for  the  atro- 
cious accusation — which,  for  some  time, 
he  kept  spreading  broadcast  in  his 
speeches — that  a  combination  of  big  in- 
terests was  seeking  to  buy  the  Presi- 
dency, one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their 
purchase  being  to  put  "bayonets  at  the 
factory  door."  Of  this  demagogic  rant- 
ing we  said  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  8 : 

At  any  time,  the  spreading  of  such  an  as- 
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sertion,  calculated  as  it  is  to  excite  the  worst 
passions  of  the  ignorant,  could  be  justified 
only  by  the  most  absolute  knowledge  of  its 
truth.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  poten- 
tiality of  every  evil  that  lurks  in  the  incite- 
ment of  class  hatred  is  magnified  a  hundred- 
fold, such  a  course  is  reckless  to  the  verge 
of  criminality. 

The  same  point  was  again  brought  up  by 
us  a  few  weeks  later;  and  in  no  other 
way  have  we  made  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Cox's  views  on  "government  by  bayonet." 

(6).  Nowhere  have  we  said  or  implied 
that  "Governor  Cox  encouraged  lawless- 
ness in  labor  disturbances." 

(7).  We  have  never  placed  upon  Gov- 
ernor Cox  the  "label"  of  radical,  nor  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  is  a  radical. 
On  the  contrary,  on  the  only  occasions 
when  we  have  discussed  the  question  of 
any  difference  between  the  two  parties — 
whether  in  platform  or  candidate — in 
their  stand  on  labor  questions  and  the 
like,  we  have  declared  that  the  difference 
is  too  slight  to  be  of  appreciable  impor- 
tance in  the  decision  of  one's  vote.  Thus 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  we  said : 

The  Republican  platform,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  our  discussion  of  it,  advocates  a  programme 
of  intelligent  progress  toward  the  bettering 
of  industrial  conditions,  and  can  be  called  re- 
actionary only  on  the  assumption  that  every- 
thing that  does  not  contemplate  a  radical 
change  in  the  economic  order  is  reactionary. 
But  it  might  have  been  challenged  as  re- 
actionary by  the  Democrats  at  San  Francisco, 
had  they  been  so  minded.  As  it  is,  the  issue 
of  labor,  of  the  railroads,  indeed  of  the  whole 
range  of  questions  usually  indicated  by  the 
label  "progressive;,"  is  eliminated  from  the 
campaign,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
platforms  to  eliminate  it. 

And  immediately  after  Mr.  Cox's  speech 
of  acceptance  we  said : 

Mr.  Cox  does  not,  upon  any  important  sub- 
ject except  the  League,  say  anything  that  is 
calculated  to  play  a  notable  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. If  the  Republican  candidate  is  "re- 
actionary," then  the  Democratic  candidate, 
through  a  like  absence  of  any  trace  of  radi- 
calism in  what  he  says,  is  reactionary  also. 

But  we  would  by  no  means  deny  that  if 
a  great  crisis  should  arise,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  that  which  England  is  now  con- 
fronting, we  think  that  the  cause  of  law, 
the  defense  of  property  and  of  our  stab- 
lished  institutions,  would  be  very  much 
safer  in  the  hands  of  President  Hard- 
ing and  the  Republican  party  than  in 
those  of  President  Cox  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

(8).  What  Mr.  Maag  means  in  the 
closing  sentences  of  his  letter  is  not  quite 
clear  to  us.  But  if  he  thinks  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  disprove  that  we  desire 
to  "defend  the  established  order,"  he  is 
very  much  mistaken.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  the  label  of  conservative.  We  do  not 
believe  that  conservatism  is  inconsistent 
with  progress.  And  we  do  believe  that 
the  chief  function  of  this  paper  is  to  help 
"defend  the  established  order"  against 
forces  that  tend  to  destroy  it. — Editors 
The  Weekly  Review]. 


A  Basis  for  Economic  Sound- 
ness in  Europe 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  letter  of  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  in 
your  issue  of  October  13  is  particularly 
timely.  It  touches  upon  a  phase  of  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
international  situation  which  has  too 
often  been  buried  under  abstract  discus- 
sions of  the  League  of  Nations  or  equally 
abstract  discussions  of  international 
finance. 

The  discussion  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  important  and  when  politics  can 
be  eliminated  from  its  consideration  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  United  States 
must  play  a  great  part  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace.  The  aver- 
age man  and  woman  who  is  not  particu- 
larly politically-minded  is  proceeding  on 
this  assumption  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  sat- 
isfactory way  will  be  worked  out  for 
America  to  take  her  part  in  international 
councils  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  win  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
people. 

With  regard  to  international  finance, 
we  are  involved  in  this  situation  govern- 
mentally  and  privately  to  the  extent  of 
many  billions  of  dollars.  As  a  nation, 
however,  we  are  not  expert  in  the  details 
of  international  finance.  It  is  also  true 
that  our  business  men  and  bankers  are 
not  yet  equipped  by  experience  to  enter 
immediately  and  on  a  larger  scale  into 
foreign  financing  or  foreign  trade.  We 
must  feel  our  way  into  this  situation  and 
when  we  do  we  shall  be  as  expert  in  it 
as  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  if  we  rush 
into  it  without  due  consideration  and 
without  proper  equipment,  trouble  must 
follow. 

In  other  words,  with  regard  to  the  two 
subjects  referred  to  above,  the  process  of 
development  must  take  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  field  of  administrative 
efficiency  Americans  have  always  been 
preeminent.  We  proved  in  the  war  that 
we  could  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
troubled  situation  abroad,  through  the 
ability  of  American  business  men  to 
handle  large  units  of  business  and  to  ad- 
minister economic  affairs  on  a  vast  scale. 
Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cut- 
ting, we  have  an  American  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  had  an 
unprecedented  experience  in  the  actual 
field  of  international  economic  organiza- 
tion. Whether  or  not  we  have  a  League 
of  Nations,  whether  or  not  we  enter  as 
fully  as  we  are  expected  to  into  the 
realms  of  international  finance,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Europe  must  be  organ- 
ized from  an  economic  standpoint  and 
that  economic  cooperation  must  take  the 
place  of  economic  war  among  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  states  of  Europe. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Cutting  is 
one  deserving  of  the  earnest  thought  of 


the  best  minds  of  the  world.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  one  now  living  is  as  well 
equipped  as  Mr.  Hoover  to  work  out  and 
administer  a  fair  and  impartial  plan  of 
control  of  economic  coordination  among 
the  new  states  of  Europe.  It  is  improb- 
able that  any  one  else  could  command 
anything  like  the  same  amount  of  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
ropeans generally.  The  withdrawal  of 
America  from  active  participation  in 
these  matters  immediately  following  the 
armistice  has  brought  into  sharp  relief 
the  need  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  unless 
all  signs  fail  Europe  is  ready  for  just 
such  a  step  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Cut- 
ting. 

After  the  elections  in  November,  the 
new  Administration  will  not  take  office 
for  five  months.  After  that  many  months 
will  be  required  before  our  proper  course 
with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations 
can  be  determined  upon.  From  the 
standpoint  of  international  finance,  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  situation  is  the 
power  and  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  deben- 
tures or  other  forms  of  indebtedness 
based  on  foreign  security.  Certainly  it 
will  be  years  before  the  investment  power 
of  the  American  public  is  developed  to 
a  point  of  commanding  importance.  If 
these  conclusions  are  sound,  the  only  way 
left  for  America  to  contribute  to  the 
present  situation  is  through  the  service 
of  Herbert  Hoover  and  such  associates  as 
he  may  gather  around  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  basis  of  fundamen- 
tal economic  soundness  in  Europe  upon 
which  alone  any  preeminent  structure  of 
peace  can  be  based. 

Guy  Emerson 
New  York,  October  15 

The  Psychology  of  the  Mex- 
ican Peon 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
There  is  much  in  the  article  contributed 
to  The  Weekly  Review  for  October  13  by 
Mr.  Jerome  Landfield  that  people  who 
have  lived  in  Mexico  and  know  the  situa- 
tion at  first  hand  will  endorse.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which  there  will 
perhaps  not  be  universal  agreement. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  read  the  history 
of  Mexico  from  the  times  of  O'Donojii 
to  the  present  time  will  be  convinced  that 
Mexico,  ostensibly  a  republic,  has  never 
been  anything  of  the  sort.  There  has 
never  been  an  election  as  we  understand 
the  term.  Succession  to  the  presidency 
has  been  decided  by  bullets,  not  by  bal- 
lots. The  great  mass  of  the  population 
consists  of  Indian  laborers,  called  peons, 
who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  and  know 
nothing  of  the  world  except  within  their 
limited  physical  vision.  They  have  never 
taken  the  slightest  interest  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  paid  no  taxes,  never  voted, 
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and  were  content  with  their  maiz  and 
pulque  or  mescal.  Our  idea  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  would  be  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

The  government  of  the  country  has 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  gente 
fina,  that  is,  the  upper  social  and  intelli- 
gent class.  These  rulers  were  never 
elected  by  the  people  and  in  no  sense 
represented  the  people.  They  were  in 
politics  for  what  there  was  in  it  for 
themselves  only.  A  public  office  was  not 
a  public  trust — it  was  a  "private  snap," 
just  as  it  used  to  be  with  us  until  Cleve- 
land formulated  the  growing  civic  con- 
sciousness of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
United  States. 

This  dominant  class  fought  among 
themselves  for  the  spoils  of  office — fought 
regular  battles  in  the  field.  Whichever 
side  won  the  battle  took  the  offices.  When 
the  opposition  became  too  strong  and  too 
hungry,  there  was  another  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle, or  a  revolution  and  a  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  office.  The  peons  were  enticed 
to  join  the  army,  or  forced  into  it,  by 
their  masters.  To  the  mind  of  the  peon 
there  was  no  difference  between  Fulano 
de  Tal  or  Mengano  or  Zutano  in  principle. 
If  his  side  won,  it  was  loot  for  him;  if 
it  lost,  it  was  wounds  or  perhaps  death 
for  him.  Voild  tout!  A  change  of  mas- 
ters wrought  no  amelioration  or  pejora- 
tion  of  his  individual  lot  in  life.  The 
only  difference  in  the  "virus  of  Utopia"  of 
which  Mr.  Landfield  speaks  in  the  case  of 
the  Diaz-Madero-Carranza  muddle  is 
that,  thanks  to  the  United  States,  it  was 
more  generally  spread  throughout  Mexico. 
It  was  the  same  old  "virus,"  only  it 
spread  further  in  this  case.  It  was  no 
strange  poison  to  the  body  politic  in 
Mexico. 

Left  alone,  Mexico  would  have  thrown 
off  the  virus  as  she  always  has,  and  re- 
verted to  her  normal  state  of  government 
which  may  be  described  as  a  despotism, 
more  or  less  benevolent,  tempered  with 
assassination,  with  irregular  change  of 
personnel.  In  due  time,  if  left  to  herself, 
she  will  evolve  a  form  of  government 
suited  to  her  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, stable  and  indigenous,  paternal. 

Any  attempt  from  the  outside  to  ac- 
celerate or  change  that  natural  growth  of 
government  will  result  in  anarchy,  re- 
tardation, and  wholesale  murder.  Mexi- 
cans understand  their  own  people  much 
better  than  we  do  or  can.  The  tradi- 
tional political  manifesto,  pronuncia- 
mento,  is  a  wonderful  product  of  Spanish 
verbosity,  rhetoric,  and  emptiness.  No 
Mexican  or  foreigner  acquainted  with 
Mexican  character  ever  takes  a  political 
manifesto  seriously.  But  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  with  a  simplicity  and  innocence 
that  was  childlike  and  pathetic,  accepted 
them  at  their  face  value.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Wilson,  our  ambassador,  who 
knew  the  situation.     He  listened  to  the 


counsels  of  Mr.  Lind,  who  perhaps  under- 
stood Minnesota  but  never  did  Mexico, 
and  of  Mr.  Hale,  whose  advice  was  per- 
haps not  wholly  disinterested.  For  the 
head  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
greatest  power  on  earth,  Mr.  Bryan  dis- 
played a  tact  and  suavity  only  equalled  by 
the  traditional  bull  in  a  china-shop.  He 
ruined  Mexico  and  disgraced  the  United 
States. 

Peonage  is  little  understood  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  prone  to  conjure 
up  in  our  imagination  scenes  similarly 
(and  in  the  main  falsely)  depicted  in 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  peonage,  as  practised  in  Mexico, 
with  possibly  a  few  exceptions  here  and 
there,  is  nothing  like  our  slavery  of  the 
blacks  before  the  Civil  War.  Our  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  the  peon's  point  of 
view,  his  outlook  on  life,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  misunderstanding.  Any  fair- 
minded  man  who  has  ever  studied  the 
peon  first  hand  and  in  his  native  habitat 
will  agree  with  the  following  observa- 
tions which  I  quote  from  my  book, 
"Spanish  American  Life,"  now  largely 
used  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  Span- 
ish in  American  high  schools  (p.  268)  : 

"In  many  parts  of  Spanish  America 
large  country  estates  have  attached  to 
them  a  considerable  population  of  labor- 
ers whose  ancestors  have  lived  there  for 
many  years  and  whose  relation  to  the 
hacendado  is  almost  feudal;  virtually,  not 
legally,  that  of  lord  and  vassal.  The 
mozo,  as  a  rule,  on  coming  of  age  borrows 
from  the  proprietor  as  large  a  sum  of 
money  as  he  can — with  no  intention  of 
paying  it  back.  The  arrangement  is 
understood  by  both  parties.  The  mozo 
receives  henceforth  his  regular  wages 
with  no  deductions  for  money  thus  bor- 
rowed. But  the  law  forbids  any  debtor 
to  leave  the  country  without  the  cred- 
itor's consent.  The  mozo  is  content  to  stay 
with  his  permanent  job.  The  proprietor 
is  glad  to  have  a  man  on  whom  he  can 
depend  for  work.  Both  parties  are  sat- 
isfied. 

This  form  of  peonage  may  be  termi- 
nated by  the  debtor  at  any  time  by  the 
payment  of  the  debt  either  by  the  laborer 
or  by  some  employer  who  may  want  his 
services.  On  the  older,  larger  estates 
that  are  removed  from  the  influence  of 
immigration  and  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  the  system  is 
patriarchal  and  not  contractual  in  the 
modern  sense:  master  and  servant,  not 
employer  and   employee." 

In  many  respects  the  peon  is  wiser 
than  we,  and  who  that  has  once  known 
his  kind  can  forget  him?  Reposeful, 
robust,  redolent,  stolidly  defying  the 
edacious  tooth  of  time,  remote  from  am- 
bition and  the  carking  cares  of  life, 
placid  amid  the  crash  of  empires  and  the 
fall  of  dynasties,  happy  in  his  rags  and 
his  handful  of  corn,  basking  in  a  sun- 
shine that  never  fails,  unresponsive  to 


pulga  and  chinche,  with  eye  unvexed  by 
printed  page  or  written  hieroglyphic,  ear 
innocent  of  the  telephone's  tinkle  or  the 
auto's  grinding  gear,  while  suns  come 
and  go  or  moons  wax  and  wane,  he  pur- 
sues the  even  tenor  of  his  way  untroubled 
by  philosophical  thought  or  economic 
doubt.  Civil  service  reform,  the  purity 
of  the  bench,  altruism,  collectivism  never 
enter  his  Utopia.  Why  seek  to  substitute 
another  and  strange  Utopia  for  his? 
And  really  which  is  the  better  of  the  two 
— for  him  ? 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 
Chicago,  October  15 

Straws 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  tax  on  a  theatre  ticket  costing  30 
francs  is  half  a  franc.  The  French 
don't  seem  to  tax  amusements  much. 

A  bottle  of  the  usual  champagne  costs 
35  francs  ($2.50  here).  It  costs  35 
shillings  ($7.00)  in  London.  A  double 
Chartreuse,  Benedictine,  etc.,  costs  around 
4  francs  (28  cents)  here;  a  single  drink 
costs  2s.  3d.  (45  cents)  in  London.  I 
have  had  a  bottle  of  excellent  light  Bur- 
gundy for  7  francs  in  Paris;  it  costs 
double  that  in  London.  The  French  are 
apparently  not  taxing  their  alcoholic  bev- 
erages much. 

The  French  love  pleasure  and  wine. 

In  England  the  appeals  to  the  people 
are  to  produce  more.  In  France  they  are 
asked  to  spend  less.  Clearly  the  appeal 
in  France  is  directed  to  the  inherited 
characteristic  of  thrift. 

And  so  on.  Straws  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind — if  you  have  the  wit  to  se- 
lect the  right  straw.  G.  B. 

Paris,  August  8 

The  Little  Day 

DAWN  like  a  pearl  sea  drifted  under 
the  eaves  of  houses, 
And  no  man  woke  to  call  its  wanness 

beauty. 
Dream  your  ivory  dreams,  you  sleepers, 

with  eyes  that  are  shut  in  wonder — 
This  is  not  beauty,  nor  light  nor  dark, 

waking  nor  slumber; 
Mystery  is  this,  screening  with  grey  the 

beyond  and  true  things — 
And  in  a  mystery  why  should  a  god  not 

linger, 
Or  despair?    Yet  out  of  mystery  comes 

the  manna. 
Dare  you  the  waking  to  how  very  far 

your  god  is, 
Unveil  at  last  the  long  sea-tracks  and  the 

furrows  that  seek  the  evening, 
Give  over  knowledge  to  those  who  will 

not  cease  from  dreaming, 
And  on  this  cool  dawn  that  drifts  under 

the  eaves  of  houses 
Pasture  an  instant  now  for  nourishment 

and  hunger. 

Charles  R.  Murphy 
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Books  of  the  Week 

The  First  World  War,  1914-1918.  Per- 
sonal Experiences  of  Lieut.  Col.  C. 
a  Court  Repington.  Two  vols. 
Houghton. 

The  journal  of  the  famous  mili- 
tary critic. 

Hide  and  Seek,  by  Christopher  Morley. 
Doran. 

Verses,  sonnets,  and  "transla- 
tions" from  Chinese. 

Gallipoli  Diary,  by  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton.     Two  vols.     Doran. 

Story  of  the  great  tragedy  by  a 
soldier  who  is  also  a  writer. 

In  Berkshire  Fields,  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton.    Harper. 

A  book  about  nature,  in  which 
two  artists,  the  writer  and  the 
illustrator,  have  collaborated  to 
make  a  charming  volume. 

Blind,  by  Ernest  Poole.     Macmillan. 

Novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Harbor."  Longer  mention  next 
week. 


OF  our  four  Americo-Chinese  poets, 
Ezra  Pound  has  put  himself  out  of 
the  running  by  living  in  London ;  Witter 
Bynner  hopelessly  ruined  his  chances  by 
really  going  to  China.  So  until  I  see 
Arthur  Guiterman's  "Chips  of  Jade,"  I 
must  admit  that  Christopher  Morley  is 
my  favorite.  He  has — to  put  it  in  the 
words  of  a  book  review  I  once  read — 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  his  Chinese 
originals— No  Sho,  P*ur  Fish,  0  B'oi, 
and  others.  I  am  sorry  I  have  room  for 
only  the  first  stave  of  his  "Panorama  of 
a  Happy  Evening"  from  his  "Hide  and 
Seek"  (Doran).  This  is  the  opening, 
called  "Six  o'clock": 

When  the  frogs  clear  their  throats 

Like  old  club  members, 

And  the  fireflies 

Punctuate  the  dusk  with  a  network  of 
brightness, 

Hasten,  boy,  to  His  Excellency  Mu-Kow, 

And  ask  him  to  join  me 

In  a  trifling  merriment. 

And  be  careful 

To  stretch  two  white  ropes 

Along  the  path, 

Lest,  when  His  Excellency  totters  home- 
ward in  the  darkness, 

He  fall  in  the  canal. 

When  General  Bridges  of  the  Balfour 
Mission  returned  to  England  after  his 
visit  to  America  in  1917,  he  to!  1  Lieut. 
Col.  Repington,  the  war  corre.  ,  ondent, 
that    Mr.    Balfour    had    never    ;  lade   a 


misstep,  and  that  it  was  plain  that  the 
two  missions,  British  and  French,  were 
wanted  here  to  "boom"  the  war.  He 
found  the  country  keen  for  the  war,  with 
only  a  few  elements  opposed.  He  liked 
Pershing,  but  added  that  the  only  other 
leading  general,  Leonard  Wood,  had  been 
set  aside  because  President  Wilson  was 
politically  opposed  to  him.  New  York 
was  solid  for  the  war,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Mayor  Mitchel,  Collector 
Malone,  and  Arthur  Woods.  President 
Wilson  had  been  admirable  to  him,  but 
never  mentioned  military  affairs.  Wash- 
ington he  found  "like  Cawnpore"  in  the 
hot  weather;  the  people  didn't  come  out 
till  the  sun  was  down;  there  was  the 
calm  of  a  university  town  and  little  con- 
ception of  the  need  for  haste.  Lieut.  Col. 
Repington  himself,  later  in  the  book — 
"The  First  World  War"  (Houghton),  he 
and  Professor  Johnston  of  Harvard 
agreed  to  give  the  war  that  name  in  their 
writings — writes  of  his  visits  to  Persh- 
ing's headquarters.  He  found  the  gen- 
eral staff,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance.  The  peace  system  of  an  out- 
of-date  army  was  under  a  fearful  strain 
in  actual  war.  But  Pershing  inspired 
him  from  the  first  with  "complete  confi- 
dence" ;  he  was  much  attracted  to  Robert 
Bacon,  whom  he  found  at  headquarters, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  keen  and  zealous 
officers  who  surrounded  Pershing  would 
overcome  their  handicaps.  All  that  the 
British  officers  who  were  attached  to 
A.  E.  F.  headquarters  desired  was  to  be 
called  upon  for  help  and  advice,  but  they 
would  not  volunteer  it,  as  they  wished 
not  to  seem  patronizing.  American  offi- 
cers who  visited  the  British  front  in 
these  early  days,  after  the  arrival  of 
Pershing,  were  all  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  British  operations;  they 
had  been  led  to  think  that  France  was 
doing  everything. 

All  parody  is  impudent  or  irreverent 
to  some  people.  If  the  parody  is  of  a 
favorite  and  especially  of  a  serious  and 
solemn  composition,  it  becomes  doubly 
offensive.  Yet  nobody  who  cares  for  lit- 
erature as  an  art  can  refuse  to  enjoy  a 
clever  parody,  and  this  is,  in  its  form, 
nearly  perfect.  It  follows  that  well-loved 
and  often  quoted  verse,  "My  Garden"  by 
T.  E.  Brown.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  found  the 
parody,  written  by  some  anonymous 
naval  student  in  Dartmouth  Royal  Naval 
College  Magazine,  and  in  his  new  book 
"Verena  in  the  Midst"  (Doran)  quotes 
it,  with  other  short  poems: 

A  garden  is  a  loathsome  thing — eh,  what? 
Blight,  snail, 
Pea-weevil, 
Green-fly,  such  a  lot ! 
My  handiest  tool 
Is  powerless,  yet  the  fool 
(Next  door)  contends  that  slugs  are  not. 
Not  slugs!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is 
cool? 


Nay,  but  I  have  some  brine; 
'Tis  very  sure  they  shall  not  walk  in 
mine. 

Arnold  Bennett  ridicules  the  belief  in 
"feminine  intuition."  In  his  "Our 
Women;  Chapters  on  the  Sex-Discord" 
(Doran),  he  says  that  intuition  is  the 
immediate  apprehension  by  the  mind 
without  reasoning.  If  that  means  any- 
thing it  means  magic.  And  he  does  not 
believe  that  woman  has  magical  powers. 
Jack  and  Jill,  he  writes,  are  in  the  garden 
and  the  telegraph  boy  is  seen  coming. 

"Mother  has  had  a  stroke!"  exclaims 
Jill. 

"Nonsense!"  says  Jack. 

Now  if  the  telegram  refers  to  a  busi- 
ness appointment  of  Jack's,  nothing  more 
will  be  heard  about  intuition,  and  Jill 
suffers  no  moral  damage.  Indeed,  she 
takes  credit  for  having  been  wrong.  If 
the  telegram  says  that  Jill's  mother's 
automobile  is  out  of  repair,  Jill  will 
proudly  cry:  "I  knew  it  was  something 
about  Mother!"  If  it  says,  instead,  that 
Jill's  mother  has  fallen  and  sprained  her 
ankle,  Jill  has  a  small  triumph :  "I  knew 
something  was  wrong  with  poor  Mother. 
I  had  a  feeling.  ..."  And  the  word 
"intuition"  will  supervene.  And  if  the 
telegram  says  that  Jill's  mother  has  had 
a  stroke,  woman's  claim  to  be  an  in- 
tuitionist  will  be  firmly  established  in 
two  families  for  about  a  century.  Yet 
there  will  be  no  more  in  the  happening 
than  if  Jill  had  backed  a  horse  at  1000  to 
1,  and  the  horse  had  won. 

Two  books  about  small  animals  and 
birds,  both  of  them  admirably  illustrated, 
are  Walter  Prichard  Eaton's  "In  Berk- 
shire Fields"  (Harper),  with  illustra- 
tions by  Walter  King  Stone;  and  "Wild 
Creatures  of  Garden  and  Hedgerow" 
(Dodd),  by  Francis  Pitt.  The  latter  has 
half-tones  from  photographs,  in  which 
bats,  birds,  field-mice,  rats,  and  hedge- 
hogs are  represented  in  a  fashion  both 
amusing  and  amazing.  Mr.  Eaton's 
chapters  about  the  snowy  fields  and  hills 
of  the  Berkshires,  matched  with  Mr. 
Stone's  delicate  drawings  of  those  fields, 
and  of  the  crows,  chickadees,  and  others 
who  inhabit  them,  make  the  book  one  to 
covet  among  all  the  books  of  the  week. 

A  few  years  ago  a  fresh  and  original 
novel  appeared  with  the  name  "The  Ir- 
resistible Intruder."  It  was  by  William 
Caine — a  story  about  a  small  boy  and  a 
group  of  adults  in  an  English  village. 
Mr.  Caine's  new  novel,  "The  Strangeness 
of  Noel  Carton"  (Putnam),  is  both  en- 
joyable and  curious.  Its  complicated 
machinery — for  it  is  a  novel  within  a 
novel — would  be  apt  to  make  it  artificial, 
but  Mr.  Caine  has  the  ability  to  make 
even  the  puppets  devised  by  his  puppet 
hero  lively  and  important  enough  to  keep 
the  reader's  attention. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

A  Tory  Unabashed 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature.    By  W.  H. 
Mallock.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

MR.  MALLOCK  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  double  intention  in  writing 
his  Memoirs:  on  the  one  hand  the  simple 
desire,  or  pardonable  vanity  if  you  choose, 
to  make  an  entertaining  book  out  of  the 
record  of  a  rich  and  observant  life;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  sum  up  the  arguments 
for  the  political  creed  and  religious  faith 
— the  two  are  one  doctrine  for  him — 
which  have  been  the  consistent  theme  of 
the  literature  produced  by  him.  We  are 
not  accusing  him  of  any  virulent  form 
of  egotism,  being  quite  ready  to  confirm 
his  "hope  that  a  memoir  of  his  own  ac- 
tivities will  be  taken  as  representing  an 
age,  rather  than  a  personal  story";  but 
the  combining  of  two  aims  does,  we  fear, 
rather  hamper  the  success  in  either. 

As   for  Mr.   Mallock's   doctrine,   it   is 
Toryism  undisguised  and  unabashed.  Not 
only  is  he  an  outspoken  foe  of  liberalism 
in  politics  and   religion,   but  the  whole 
mechanical    progress,    so-called,    of    the 
century  fills  his  soul  with  dismay.     "A 
country,"  he  exclaims,  "without  railways 
and  without  coal— how  peaceful  England 
might  be  if  only  it  were  not  for  these!" 
That    is    Ruskinism   with    a   vengeance, 
though    in   other   respects   the  political 
theories  of  Ruskin  and  our  Tory  were 
poles    apart.      Naturally    Mr.    Mallock's 
laudation   of   the   feudalism    lurking   in 
Victorian  England  long  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  set  the  young 
lions  of  the  press  a-roaring,  and  we  have 
seen   strange    reviews    of   his    book    in 
strange  places.    But  the  present  reviewer 
is  not  a  young  lion,  or  a  lion  at  all,  and 
he  could  read  with  complacence  all  Mr. 
Mallock's  arguments  were  they  only  of- 
fered in  another  form— as  indeed  they  are 
so  offered  elsewhere.    Our  quarrel  is  that 
these  pages  in  which  he  recapitulates  the 
substance   of   one   controversial   volume 
after  another  are  necessarily  too  brief  to 
give    much    more    than    his    conclusions 
without  their  logical  support;  the  result 
is  dull  reading.     And  then,  too,  the  in- 
terspersion  of  these  summaries  through 
the  record  of  the  author's  daily  affairs 
gives  them  the  air  of  personal  prejudice 
rather  than  reasoned  conviction. 

That  is  bad  enough.  But  a  worse  effect 
is  that  this  constant  didacticism  goes  far 
to  spoil  what  is  otherwise  so  good.  If 
only  Mr.  Mallock  had  expended  his  ener- 
gies more  exclusively  on  the  descriptive 
and  anecdotal  parts  of  his  book,  he  might 
have  produced  a  work  of  rare  charm ;  he 
has  the  insight  and  the  literary  skill  to 
have  done  this.  As  it  is,  with  his  double 
preoccupation,  he  is  hurried  so  swiftly 
from  man  to  man  and  from  house  to 
house  as  in  no  case  to  give  a  fully  satis- 
fying impression. 


But  perhaps  we  are  ungenerous.  After 
all,  these  Memoirs  are  replete  with  good 
things.  The  opening  account  of  the  life 
in  Devonshire  of  the  Mallocks  and 
Froudes  and  other  related  families  in  the 
old  unreformed  days  of  the  author's  boy- 
hood has  a  charm  that  somehow  fails  to 
get  into  the  pictures  of  more  recent  times. 
If  only  better  things  were  always  better 
when  we  got  them !  Or  is  it  merely  that 
the  spell  of  imagination  and  the  glamour 
of  distance  attract  us  to  the  seeming 
peace  and  rich  simplicity  of  the  age  and 
manners  which  haunt  Mr.  Mallock's  mem- 
ory? That  is  for  him  and  the  young 
lions  to  decide. 

There  may  be  less  dispute  about  the 
entertainment  to  be  derived  from  many 
of  Mr.  Mallock's  anecdotes.     One  of  his 
best  character  sketches— though  too  brief, 
as  they  all  are— is  that  of  old  Mr.  Bevan, 
who  long  ago  had  introduced  Bulwer  and 
Disraeli  to  the  society  of  the  dandies,  and 
"was,"  so  Lord  Houghton  declared,  "the 
actual  model  from  which,  by  both  these 
writers,  their  pictures  of  the  typical  man 
of  the  world  were  drawn."     It  was  this 
same  dandy's  chef  who,  when  he  had  left 
the    kitchen    to    join    the    army    in    the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  wrote  back  to  his 
master:     "Alas,  monsieur!  I  must  now 
make  sorties  instead  of  entrees." 
.     Another  good  story  is  that  of  Swin- 
burne reciting  his  poems  to  a  group  of 
undergraduates   at   Oxford,    exhilarated 
by  one  glass  of  port,  and  then,  with  a 
second,  "lying  back  in  his  chair  like  a 
child  who  had  gone  to  sleep."     Oddly 
enough  another  volume  of  memoirs  just 
published     (William    Allison's,    p.    162) 
tells  the  same  story  with  other,  but  not 
contradictory,  details.    We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  hear  of  Swinburne  drunk  and  of 
Jowett's  care  for  him,  but  Mr.  Mallock 
really  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  decorum 
in  the  horrid  report  of  Carlyle's  habits- 
he    outdoes    Carlyle    himself    in    brutal 
plainness  of  speech.  Other  good  tales  are 
of  Ouida  exhibiting  her  incredible  vanity 
and  simplicity,  and  of  Cardinal  Manning 
explaining  in  vivid  detail  how  Satan  him- 
self takes  part  in  the  seances  of  spirit- 
ualism.   But  the  sting  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
satire  is  reserved  for  priests  of  another 
persuasion,     especially    for    theologians 
who  take  religion,  as  he  would  say,  with 
a  light  and  cavalier  fancy: 

According  to  another,  the  statement  that 
Christ  on  a  specified  day  ascended  was  merely 
a  symbolical  way  of  saying  that  about  the  time 
in  question  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and 
that  he  had.  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  taken  leave 
of  his  disciples  with  the  words,  "Gentlemen 
i  leave  my  character  in  your  hands " 
Canon  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ"  was  a 'work 
of  this  description.  The  work  had  an  enor- 
mous sale  and  the  author,  at  an  Oxford 
dinner,  confided  somewhat  ruefully  to  a  neigh- 
bor that  all  he  got  for  it  himself  was  not  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds.  Another  neigh- 
bor, overhearing  this  remark,  murmured  to 
somebody  else,  "He  forgets  that  in  the  good 
old  days  the  same  job  was  done  for  thirtv 
pieces  of  silver." 


Sesame,  Lilies, and  Wild  Oats 

Women's  Wild  Oats.  By  C.  Gasquoine  Hart- 
ley.     New  York :    Frederick  A.  Stokes. 

Our  Women.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York : 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

A  N  article— last  year,  I  think— in  the 
-£*•  Atlantic  Monthly,  described  the 
writer  as  being  "on  the  fence"  in  the 
matter  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Being  on 
the  fence,  I  take  it,  means,  by  inference 
at  least,  that  when  the  people  on  one  side 
or  the  other  begin  to  lay  hands  on  you, 
you  inevitably  lean  over  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  side  opposed.  You  would  never 
stay  on  the  fence  at  all  unless  you  were 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  reciprocal  alter- 
nating pushes.  So,  in  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Woman,  I  confess  myself  to  be 
intellectually  on  the  fence.  What  it 
really  means,  of  course,  is  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Woman  bores  me  to  tears,  just  as 
"Suffrage"  always  used  to  do;  that  I  can 
reasonably  be  asked  to  do  many  things 
repugnant  to  me— such  as  washing 
dishes,  attending  Faculty  teas,  perhaps 
even  going  to  the  polls— but  that,  as  I 
find  no  purpose,  domestic,  social,  or  pa- 
triotic, served  by  my  trying  to  have  or- 
dered opinions  on  the  subject  of  my  sex 
as  a  sex,  I  refuse.  When  I  have  to  read 
a  book  on  the  subject,  I  groan. 

Now  the  groaning  reviewer  has  really 
no  right  to  exist.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  so  ironic  that  I  should  have  had  Mrs 
Hartley's  "Women's  Wild  Oats"  and  Mr 
Bennett's  "Our  Women"  thrust  at  me— - 
when  one  thinks  of  the  people  who  could 
have  been  passionately  interested— that 
it  looks  as  though  Fate  might  have  had 
a  purpose.     Perhaps  I  was  destined  to 
read  them.    At  all  events,  I  have  read 
them.    And  speculation  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Hartley  would  think  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
book,  and  what  he  would  think  of  hers,  is 
so  full  of  amusing  possibilities  that  I 
have  forgotten  for  the  moment  to  groan. 
It  should  be  admitted,  however,  that  I 
have  one  glaring  disqualification  for  deal- 
ing with  either  book :  I  am  temperament- 
ally disinclined  to  regard  the  sex  prob- 
lem as  the  very  greatest  that  man,  since 
the   dawn   of   history— or,    better   still, 
those  happy  amoebic  days  to  which  Mr. 
Bennett  refers— has  had  to  deal  with. 
It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
manage  this  terrific  question  best  (Mr. 
Bennett  at  least  would  forgive  me  for  de- 
scending to  the  particular)  are  the  people 
who  never  think  of  it  as  a  general  ques- 
tion at  all.    I  fancy  that  people  who  are 
happy  do  not  worry  about  sex,  any  more 
than  people  who  are  well  worry  about 
the  alimentary  canal.    Of  course,  if  you 
have  indigestion  you  take  some  kind  of 
pill;  and  if  you  are  crossed  in  love  you 
write  a  sonnet  or  lose  weight.     But  I 
honestly  believe  that  most  people  take 
their    sex-difficulties    as    an    individual 
problem,  like  their  financial  difficulties 
I  doubt  very  much  if  they  feel  that  a 
philosophy  of  sex  is  what  they  need     If 
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you  have  lost  money,  you  do  not  at  once 
proceed  to  read  all  the  latest  books  on 
economic  theory- 

Both  writers  in  this  case  are  English, 
and  therefore  have  the  same  set  of  social 
phenomena  in  a  general  way  before  their 
eyes.  Mrs.  Hartley  has  the  advantage 
over  Mr.  Bennett  of  dealing  with  women 
at  large,  whereas  he  deals  explicitly  with 
what  he  calls  the  top  classes.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Bennett  writes  as  a  novelist  and 
more  or  less  for  the  human  fun  of  it. 
That  of  course  makes  him  easier  reading. 
Also,  in  spite  of  his  reference  to  the 
amoeba  (which  is  always  disheartening  to 
a  person  who  has  achieved  limbs,  fea- 
tures, complexion,  and  clothes)  he  is  more 
cheerful.  He  thinks  we  shall  muddle 
through,  and  that  no  change  will  come 
too  violently  for  us  to  bear  it.  Mrs. 
Hartley  is  not  so  sure  that  we  shall 
muddle  through,  and  she  feels  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once.  She  goes 
into  questions  of  divorce,  vice,  disease, 
and  illegitimacy;  and  Mr.  Bennett  sticks 
to  Jack  and  Jill — his  personal  friends. 
He  thinks  that  economic  freedom  for 
women  is  the  way  out;  Mrs.  Hartley 
thinks  that  the  way  out  is  through  free 
divorce,  recognition  of  irregular  unions, 
legislation  for  this  and  for  that.  She 
looks  very  much  askance  at  women  in  in- 
dustry. Yet  how  can  you  even  say  that 
they  disagree  on  this  point,  since  out- 
side work  for  the  married  woman,  as  Mr. 
Bennett  discusses  it,  means  only  some 
kind  of  post  that  the  married  woman  can 
occupy  during  the  hours  when  her  hus- 
band is  at  his  office  and  the  servants  are 
running  the  house?  Mrs.  Hartley  wants 
the  woman  in  the  home  because  she  is 
sorely  needed  there;  Mr.  Bennett  wants 
her  out  of  the  home  because  she  has  no 
work  to  do  there.  Mrs.  Hartley's  Jill  is 
the  woman  bound  to  the  machine,  un- 
fitted for  maternity,  whose  children  when 
they  come  are  either  neglected  or  looked 
after  at  a  model  creche.  (Her  statistics 
show  that  the  children  tend  to  die  off 
rapidly  in  either  case.)  Mr.  Bennett's 
Jill  turns  into  an  odalisque  waiting  for 
the  return  of  her  lord  and  master. 

Any  comparison  one  makes  of  the  two 
books  must  begin  by  saying  that  the 
types  and  the  problems  they  treat  of  are 
too  entirely  different  to  make  comparison 
possible.  Yet  at  this  point  they  may 
perhaps  be  taken  together.  It  is,  I  think, 
fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  avowedly 
out  against  the  Orientalizing  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  that  Mrs.  Hartley  (in 
spite  of  her  drastic  suggestions  for  legis- 
lation) is  out  for  it.  She  definitely  at- 
tacks the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  romantic 
marriage.  She  names  it  as  one  of  our 
most  fundamental  mistakes  in  dealing 
with  the  sex  problem.  Mr.  Bennett  would 
take  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  mar- 
riage and  see  what  we  can  do  with  it. 
To  just  that  extent  he  has  our  sympathy 
while  she  loses  it. 


It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  attack 
the  romantic  marriage.  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  told  us  recently  that  they  do  these 
things  better  in  France.  Mrs.  Hartley 
tells  us  that  they  do  them  better  in 
Jewry.  Mrs.  Wharton  finds  place  for  the 
Frenchwoman's  individualism  outside  the 
family  relations.  Mrs.  Hartley  so  de- 
plores individualism  that  she  finds  no 
place  for  it  at  all.  "Mon  verre  est  petit, 
mais  je  bois  dans  mon  verre."  What  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  achieved,  slowly 
and  with  painful  setbacks,  it  has  achieved 
by  its  own  always  more  or  less  individual- 
istic methods.  If  it  has  worked  out  an 
ideal  of  romantic  marriage,  be  sure  that 
romantic  marriage,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  its  best  approach  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  and  to  the  family  idea. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  impose  a 
Latin  solution  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
I  am  very  sure  that  you  can  not  impose 
an  orthodox  Jewish  ideal,  however  beau- 
tiful, on  a  race  that  is  by  long  inheritance 
Christian. 

One  could  pick  a  good  many  flaws  in 
Mrs.  Hartley's  arguments;  but  as  she 
persists  in  dealing  with  subjects  that  need 
expert  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  leave 
those  arguments  alone.  I  do  not  know 
who  precisely  has  the  expert  knowledge 
to  deal  with  her  proposal  of  registering 
temporary  unions — but  there  is  someone 
probably,  in  the  land  of  the  Sidney 
Webbs,  who  has.  Yet  even  the  groaning 
reviewer  can  see  a  certain  naivete  in  her 
assumption  that  such  unions  will  be  in- 
variably childless.  To  reproach  Mrs. 
Hartley  for  reticence  would  be  distinctly 
unjust.  But — since  this  matter  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  marriage  is,  even 
to  her,  the  central  thing — one  wishes  she 
had  come  out  in  the  open,  as  Mr.  Bennett 
so  kindly  does,  about  the  metier  de 
femme.  She  damns  Christian  asceticism 
as  completely  as  she  damns  the  romantic 
marriage.  But  she  refuses  to  lift  the 
veil  that  hangs,  for  the  non-Jewish  pub- 
lic, before  Jewish  married  life.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, in  spite  of  his  attack  on  Oriental- 
ism, "may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point, 
but  has  not  yet  doubled  Cape  Turk."  At 
least:  he  is  very  engagingly  wise  about 
"charm,"  and  complexions,  and  not  dress- 
ing too  hastily  for  dinner  when  no  one  is 
going  to  be  there  but  your  husband.  Mrs. 
Hartley  frankly  wishes  to  Orientalize 
marriage,  in  another  sense;  but  there 
she  stops.  She  does  not  give  us  any  de- 
tail of  our  duty  except  that  of  suppress- 
ing our  individuality  completely.  You 
must  work  out  the  method  for  yourself. 
If  she  is  going  to  preach  a  certain  kind 
of  marriage  to  us,  she  should,  I  think, 
have  given  us  some  notion  of  how  differ- 
ent daily  life  in  such  a  marriage  is  going 
to  be.  We  are  left  with  the  dark  saying 
that  asceticism  and  romance  are  both 
wrong.  We  are  told  that  falling  in  love 
has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage.  What 
we  should  like  to  know  is  how  it  all  works 


out.  We  have  her  word  for  it  that  it 
works  out  supremely  well;  but  what  is 
the  conjugal  existence  like,  that  leads  to 
the  supreme  result?  Yes,  if  she  was  go- 
ing to  proselytize,  I  really  think  she 
should  have  told  us.  Think  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's admirable  advice  about  cosmetics! 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Hartley  are 
agreed  on  one  point:  woman's  general 
inferiority,  mental  and  physical,  to  man. 
This  groaning  reviewer  tends  to  agree 
with  them;  but  the  penalty  of  being  on 
the  fence  is  to  feel  like  combating  any 
argument  on  either  side.  Since  I  really 
do  suspect  that  they  are  right  on  that 
point,  I  will  call  a  halt  here.  I  feel  the 
desire  to  defend  my  sex  stirring  within 
me.  (Why  did  Mr.  Bennett  omit  Char- 
lotte Bronte  if  he  was  going  to  mention 
Emily?)  That,  I  will  not  do.  Besides, 
Mr.  Bennett  says  that  he  is  a  passionate 
feminist.  A  feminist,  I  know  I  never 
shall  be.  But  if  a  passionate  feminist 
feels  the  female  sex  inferior,  perhaps  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  non-feminist  to  consider 
the  female  sex  superior  to  the  male.  Into 
such  terrible  finalities  might  one  be 
drawn,  if  one  did  not  fling  down  one's 
pen.  I  have  sat  on  the  fence  for  too 
many  years  to  be  willing  to  flop  now. 
Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

Morale  and — 

Morale,  the  Supreme  Standard  of  Life  and 
Conduct.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

IN  spite  of  President  Hall's  admonition 
that  the  morale  of  research  prescribes 
"a  gentlemanly  tone  of  criticism,"  a  mali- 
cious imp  will  remind  me  as  I  read  of  the 
conversation  at  the  fashionable  week-end 
dinner  table  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "The 
Freelands" :  "The  carbo-hybrates — or  was 
it  hybo-cardrates? — ah,  yes,  the  kybo- 
hardrates."  Similarly  Dr.  Hall  informs 
us  that  "the  doctrine  of  sin  or  harmatol- 
ogy  plays  a  great  role  in  all  theologies" — 
or  is  it  possible  that  harmatology  here 
"vicariates"  for  hamartialogy  ?  The  phil- 
osopher's "hormones"  have  evidently  all 
found  "their  way  to  the  higher  centers" 
where  the  "finished  soul"  feels  "the 
Brahmanic  urge  of  depersonalization  and 
apocatastasis,"  and  "less  important  mat- 
ters remain  bewusstseins-unfahig"  or  de- 
volve upon  the  secretary  who  "has  read 
the  proof  of  the  entire  volume."  The 
product  of  what  the  author  styles  "ex- 
uberant, euphorious,  and  eureka  mo- 
ments," these  lively  lectures  in  which  his 
many  admirers  will  be  pleased  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  sign  "of  apathy  or 
accidie"  can  not  check  their  cosmic  sweep 
to  verify  familiar  quotations,  test  ety- 
mologies, or  correct  their  tags  of  Latin 
or  French  in  meticulous  deference  to 
those  pedantries  of  the  grammatical  drill 
which  must  be  subordinated  to  higher 
cultural  ends  "in  order  to  advance  true 
paidism  and  extend  real  democracy  even 
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to  our  school  children."  "Ne  I'en  fait 
pas,"  then,  "impavi  progrediamur"  with 
the  motto,  "uno  sed  leo"  and  with  Sen- 
eca's (sic)  "mens  sibi  conscia  recti"  for 
our  guide.  Let  us  "travel  this  viaticum 
of  woe,"  "draw  nearer  ...  to  the  great 
Autos  itself,"  and  so  strive  to  attain  an 
"immunizing  callousness"  to  the  "Tabula- 
tions of  Sir  Oliver,"  "the  Platonic  cathar- 
sis," "the  events  now  transpiring  at  the 
heart  of  Bolshevism,"  the  "great  hemor- 
rhage of  sentiment,"  the  treatment  of 
"metabolic  insufficiency"  by  "trophic  psy- 
chology," and  "the  ambivalently  ebbing" 
scholio-centric  claustrophobias  and  kuro- 
phobias  of  the  beati  possedentes. 

To  speak  seriously,  these  vivacious  lec- 
tures are  the  readable  improvisations  of 
a  clever  ready  writer  who  possesses   a 
facility    of    association    that    Emerson 
would  have  envied,  but  who  persistently 
overworks  and  overloads  his  faculty  or 
facility  with  undigested  reminiscences  of 
his  German  studies  and  his  subsequent 
dabblings  in  all  the  sciences  and  all  the 
philosophies.      In    preparation    for    this 
particular  book  he  has  with  the  aid  of  his 
secretary  and  librarian  run  through  an 
immense   literature   of   war  and   recon- 
struction, and  now  delivers  his  opinion  on 
every  topic  to  which  this  literature  has 
given  actuality  in  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nalism.   It  would  be  superfluous  to  cata- 
logue and  recite  the  collections  of  anec- 
dotes and  opinions  about  fear  and  hate 
in  war,  the  humor  and  the  amusements 
of  the  soldier,  music  in  the  army,  books 
in  the  army,  posters,  slogans,  decorations 
and  war  museums,  sex  and  women,  news, 
spies  and  propaganda,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, mental  tests  in  the  army,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  wounded,  the  labor 
problem,    prohibition    and    its    probable 
effects,  profiteering,  feminism,  education, 
statesmanship,  the  "Reds"  and  religion. 
The  words  "morale  and"  preface  most  of 
these  titles.    But  in  most  cases  they  add 
nothing  to  the  contents  of  the  chapters. 
The  reader  whose  faculty  of  discrim- 
ination is  not  blunted  by  the  all  pervad- 
ing sauce  of  pseudo-science  that  flavors 
all  alike  will  discover  that  the  opinions 
professed  with   regard   to   these  timely 
topics  are  in  most  essential  matters  pa- 
triotic   and    moderate.      I    am    amused, 
though  not  on  reflection  surprised,  to  find 
myself    in    substantial    agreement   with 
many  of  them.    Why  not?    We  are  both 
elderly,  academic,  patriotic  Americans  of 
New  England  descent  who  have  studied 
in  Germany.    And  so,  as  some  of  his  own 
students    who    have    progressed    beyond 
him,  might  put  it,  our  instinctive  defense 
reactions   towards   German    imperialism 
and  Russian  Bolshevism  are  essentially 
the   same  in  spite  of  the  minor  diver- 
gences   which    "differential   psychology" 
must  note  in  our  views  about  etymolo- 
gies, and  the  attribution  of  quotations, 
and   Latin   grammar,   and  the  scientific 
status  of  pedagogical  psychology. 


If  this  were  all,  a  criticism  that  ac- 
cepted the  book  on  its  own  level  would 
dismiss  it  with  a  few  compliments  on  its 
readability,  the  vast  variety  of  topics 
glanced  at,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  up- 
to-date  bibliographies  in  the  footnotes 
and  the  appendix.  But  the  pretensions 
with  which  the  book  is  put  forth  by  the 
author  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
these  claims  are  accepted  by  disciples  and 
reviewers  call  for  something  more. 
President  Hall  hopes  that  the  work  will 
be  "a  text  book  in  some  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  perhaps  in  place 
of  the  types  of  ethics  now  in  use."  And 
to  this  a  serious  criticism  can  only  reply 
that  the  style,  the  logic,  the  irresponsible 
sciolism,  the  chaotic  incoherence,  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  jumble  of  topics 
whose  only  connection  is  that  they  have 
come  up  in  the  last  six  years  make  the 
book  peculiarly  unfit  for  use  in  any  sane 
class  room  this  side  of  "this  side  of  Para- 
dise." 

The  other  claim  that  the  book  intro- 
duces a  new  ethical  sanction  superseding 
the  outworn  ideals  of  Christianity,  honor, 
loyalty,  and  all  the  ethics  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  the  past  verges  perilously  on 
charlatanism.  To  do  President  Hall  jus- 
tice he  does  not  mean  it  quite  seriously 
himself.  It  is  just  a  happy  thought,  a 
headline  advertising  phrase,  which  he 
announces  pompously  in  his  first  chapter, 
alludes  to  thereafter  occasionally  when 
he  happens  to  think  of  it,  but  entirely 
forgets  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume.  The  verbal  trick,  for  it  is  little 
more,  was  practised  in  subtler  fashion  in 
Professor  Royce's  eloquent  book  on  "loy- 
alty." A  popular  word  of  high  ethical 
implications  is  selected  and  by  progres- 
sive, plausible  generalization  of  all  its 
suggestions  the  entire  content  of  ethics 
is  read  into  it.  "Loyalty"  is  a  much 
apter  word  for  this  game  than  "morale," 
and  Professor  Royce's  solemn  abstract 
eloquence  was  much  more  effective  for 
the  purpose  than  is  President  Hall's  in- 
consequent vivacity.  But  "loyalty"  was 
preoccupied  and  the  up-to-date  word 
"morale"  presented  itself  as  hardly  less 
serviceable  than  "camouflage,"  which 
President  Hall  has  not  yet  discarded. 
The  idea  probably  came  to  President 
Hall,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  newest 
ideas  are  derived,  from  Emerson  by  way 
of  James's  Psychology.  His  language  in 
many  places  shows  that  he  is  consciously 
or  unconsciously  thinking  of  the  well- 
known  passages  in  Emerson  and  James 
which  lay  it  down  that  a  man  must  first 
be  a  good  animal,  that  success  is  a  consti- 
tutional trait,  that  it  is  men  with  a  sur- 
charge of  arterial  blood  who  do  things, 
and  that  "if  Eric  is  at  the  top  of  his  con- 
dition his  ships  will  reach  Newfound- 
land." Morale,  President  Hall  explains, 
is  to  "keep  ourselves  always  at  the  very 
tip-top  of  condition."  "It  is  super-hy- 
giene, avoiding  all  checks  and  arrests  and 


inhibitions."  "It  is,"  he  adds,  exhibiting 
a  familiarity  with  all  systems  of  philos- 
ophy that  would  dazzle  Goldsmith's  Eph- 
raim  Jenkinson,  this  "mysterious,  devel- 
opmental urge,  entelechy,  will-to-live,  elan 
vital,  horme,  libido,  nisus,  or  by  what- 
ever name  it  be  called"  that  is  to  consti- 
tute the  new  ethics  and  supersede  the 
outworn  standards  of  religion,  the  con- 
scious reflective  conscience,  honor,  loyalty, 
and  the  like  which  he  thinks  have  failed 
us.  It  is  morale  apparently  that  actuated 
Mr.  Aldous  Huxley's  Jove  when 

"Libido  like  a  Nemesis 
Scourged  him  with  aching  memories  of 
bliss." 

Of  course,  like  Nietzsche  in  his  equivo- 
cal dealings  with  the  ideal  of  the  super- 
man, President  Hall  from  time  to  time 
protests  that  he  reads  ethical  idealism 
also  into  this  gospel  of  the  cult  of  condi- 
tion, efficiency,  and  "pep."  But  how  will 
his  definitions  be  taken  by  the  students  in 
the  colleges  that  adopt  the  new  gospel  as 
a  textbook? 

However  that  may  be,  President  Hall's 
self-contradictions  absolve  us  from  fur- 
ther attempts  to  find  a  philosophical 
meaning  in  what  is  merely  an  illustration 
of  the  psychology  of  advertising.  He 
first  tells  us  that  it  was  "the  awful 
psychic  earthquake  of  war"  that  revealed 
the  new  goal  of  ethics  to  us.  "Right  and 
wrong,  honor  and  super-humanity,  as  we 
had  interpreted  them  led  us  astray  .  .  . 
The  world  war  was  simply  the  collapse  of 
the  world  morale.  It  was  not  merely 
that  Germany  lost  her  old  soul  .  .  .  but 
the  other  countries  lost  their  vital  touch 
upon  present  reality."  That  is  the 
familiar  logic  of  pro-Germanism,  break- 
ing down  all  distinctions  between  the 
moral  position  of  Germany  and  that  of 
England,  of  Belgium,  of  France.  But  it 
is  not  really  President  Hall  but  only  the 
exigency  of  his  system  that  is  speaking 
here.  Four  pages  later  in  the  next  chap- 
ter he  has  forgotten  it  all,  and  cheerfully 
contradicts  himself.  "History  perhaps 
presents  no  such  salient  example  of  both 
the  power  and  the  persistence  of  morale 
as  the  way  in  which  the  Belgians  and  the 
other  allies  endured  the  shock.  .  .  . 
Morale,  which  through  all  these  disasters 
.  .  .  never  faltered,  but  after  long 
years  of  trial  came  back  with  a  glorious 
and  complete  victory."  And  throughout 
the  volume  he  confounds  morals  and 
morale  until  his  own  secretary  or  his 
own  typesetters  can  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  and  interchange  them  to 
the  still  greater  bewilderment  of  the 
reader.  "The  civilized  world,"  he  tells 
us,  "has  more  and  more  felt  the  need  of 
morale  education  .  .  .  but  there  are 
still  many  who  doubt  with  Socrates 
whether  virtue  can  be  taught."  In  an- 
other instance  I  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
jecture the  source  of  the  confusion. 
"Perhaps  the  much  debated  Ewige  (sic) 
Weibliche  may   now  take  more  definite 
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shape  as  the  best  embodiment  of  morale 
in  the  world."  To  this  climax  there  is 
nothing  to  add  except  the  author's  own 
observation:  "gassing,  too,  is  very  hard 
on  morale." 

Paul  Shorey 

The  Pilgrim  Background 

The  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,,  a 
Biography  of  John  Robinson.  By  Walter 
H.  Burgess.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe. 

ON  the  back  of  Mr.  Burgess's  good- 
sized  book  is  the  title  "John  Robin- 
son, Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  on 
the  title-page  the  terms  are  reversed. 
The  well-meant,  industrious  compilation 
thus  implicitly  criticises  itself.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  material,  some  of  it 
never  before  printed,  has  been  faithfully 
collected;  it  has  not  everywhere  been 
scrupulously  referred  to  authority;  it  is 
nevertheless  put  before  us  in  a  manner 
which  inspires  confidence;  but  so  little, 
if  any,  of  it  is  left  out  that  you  can 
seldom  see  the  forest  by  reason  of  the 
trees  and  the  undergrowth.  Here  is 
brave  stuff,  no  doubt;  unhappily  nothing 
organic  or  even  articulate  has  been  made 
of  it.  There  is  a  place  for  everything, 
they  say;  if  so,  Mr.  Burgess  lacks  the 
skill  or  the  tact  ever  to  be  quite  sure  just 
where  anything  belongs,  and  has  not  hap- 
pened to  remember  that  foundations  and 
skeletons  are  often  most  useful  when  kept 
out  of  sight. 

Yet  whoever  wishes  to  make  for  him- 
self some  human  image  of  the  minister 
who  headed  at  Leyden  the  Separate  Eng- 
lish Congregation  whence  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  started  on  their  voyage  to  Ply- 
mouth, bearing  hitherward  the  seeds  of 
New  English  tradition,  may  best  do  so 
now  by  patiently  scrutinizing  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's frequently  discursive  pages.  Gather 
together  what  he  tells  you  about  John 
Robinson,  gather  in  another  heap  and  a 
much  bigger  what  he  tells  you  about 
John  Robinson's  environment,  throw 
away  from  the  latter  a  dust-pile  of  super- 
fluities, and  you  will  probably  find  left  on 
your  hands  material  from  which  you  can 
ultimately  put  together,  like  folks  who 
love  dissected  pictures,  not  only  a  por- 
trait but  a  background  into  the  bargain. 
The  background  is  the  life  of  English 
husbandmen  and  craftsmen  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First. 
These  humble  contemporaries  of  Raleigh 
and  of  Shakespeare  are  inspired  and 
spiritually  ennobled  by  the  devout  in- 
tensity of  their  evangelical  belief.  With 
all  the  simplicity  of  the  common  people, 
they  are  wonderfully  free  from  vulgar- 
ity. From  the  midst  of  them  slowly 
emerges  the  figure  of  their  leader,  born 
one  of  themselves,  a  student  and  Fellow 
of  a  College  at  Cambridge,  a  clergyman 
conscientiously  unable  to  remain  in 
obedient    episcopal    orders,    and    yet — 


though  thus  radical — sane  and  sweet, 
almost  even  to  the  brink  of  toleration. 
Though  he  is  grave,  he  can  smile,  and 
kindly;  though  he  is  austere,  he  does  not 
repel ;  though  a  man  of  the  people,  he  has 
an  instinctive  lack  of  self-consciousness 
more  usual  among  the  gentle;  though 
unswerving  in  his  Biblical  faith,  he  never 
dreams  that  he  is  reasonably  beyond  the 
chance  of  error;  and  error  to  him  is  only 
straying,  wantonly  or  accidentally,  away 
from  the  truth  which  God  has  revealed, 
directly  or  implicitly,  to  His  creatures. 

Some  such  outline  lurks  beneath  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Burgess.  With  a  little  ar- 
tistic sympathy,  with  even  a  touch  or 
two  of  the  quality  which  marks  a  man  of 
letters,  he  might  have  made  the  portrait 
memorable.  But  he  is  of  our  time — not 
of  the  past  nor  of  the  future.  And  we 
may  sadly  agree  that  nowadays  the 
Creator  appears  preoccupied  with  other 
varieties  of  humanity  than  men  of  letters 
or  artists. 

Tragedy  Sweeps  By  in  Khaki 

In  Kut  and  Captivity  with  the  Sixth 
Indian  Division.  By  Major  E.  W.  C. 
Sandes,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  R.E  London : 
John  Murray. 

THIS  book  is  published  in  London  at 
24  shillings  net  and  in  New  York  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  at  $10  net. 
How  the  latter  price  is  reached  we  do 
not  know.  At  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change $10  is  about  52  shillings,  and  the 
duty  on  a  24  shilling  book,  if  reckoned 
on  its  full  selling  price,  might  be  4 
shillings.  That  leaves  24  shillings  for 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  New  York 
publishers.  Such  business  methods  will 
inevitably  make  every  user  of  foreign 
books  import  for  himself.  English  book- 
sellers are  eager  for  direct  American 
trade,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  custom- 
house are  practically  nil;  the  post-office 
sees  to  it  all.  Nor  can  it  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  foreign  publisher  to  have 
his  books  handicapped  by  such  absurd 
prices. 

Apart  from  masses  of  detail,  which 
are  of  vital  importance  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  to 
British  arms  since  the  first  Afghan  war, 
and  which  are  of  vital  interest,  too,  for 
those  who  had  part  in  that  unhappy  re- 
treat, siege,  surrender,  and  the  long 
Odyssey  which  followed,  the  abiding  im- 
pression from  this  book  is  of  a  certain 
calm,  steady  spirit,  "carrying  on"  what- 
ever might  come.  It  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  spirit  of  "sauve  qui  peut," 
whether  of  calculated  selfishness  or  of 
driven  panic.  It  speaks  of  discipline, 
courage,  acceptance,  equanimity  in  the 
highest  sense.  Major  Sandes  would 
probably  stare  if  the  attitude  of  himself 
and  of  his  fellows  were  described  in  the 
terms  of  Epictetus  and  explained  by 
philanthropical  training,  but  the  train- 


ing was  there — one  of  race,  and  of  in- 
dividual— although  in  no  technical  terms. 
Nor  does  he  talk  about  it  or  refer  to  it; 
for  such  abstracts  he  is  the  dumbest  of 
all  dumb  Britishers.  His  official  school- 
ing, it  is  true,  lay  in  quite  different 
fields.  As  an  officer  of  engineers  he  had 
to  do  with  such  concretes  as  floating 
bridges,  river  booms,  barges  of  different 
kinds — the  Arabist  will  notice  his  Ap- 
pendix E  on  types  of  native  craft,  and 
will  be  carried  back  to  Ibn  Jubeir  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor — and  how  to  make  a 
bomb  gun  from  a  Gnome  engine  cylinder. 
His  own  diary  and  memories,  however, 
have  been  supplemented  by  his  fellow 
officers,  who  have  supplied  "facts,  figures, 
and  photographs,"  to  exactly  what  extent 
we  are  not  told.  But  all  has  been  poured 
into  the  same  mould  and  gives  with  evi- 
dent accuracy  and  certain  vividness  the 
story  of  the  outer  events  of  these  long 
and  grievous  days. 

Another  pleasing  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  that  the  author  has  in  it,  at 
least,  no  axe  to  grind,  military  or  politi- 
cal. That  he  has  his  own  opinion  on 
each  of  the  perplexed  questions  which 
the  retreat,  the  siege,  and  the  surrender 
raised,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Oc- 
casionally he  gives,  in  careful  balance, 
the  reasons  for  and  against  certain  im- 
portant decisions,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  tell  from  these  statements  how 
his  own  mind  inclined.  Questions  of 
strategy  are,  explicitly,  none  of  his  busi- 
ness. If  anywhere,  the  attitude  of  the 
soldier  comes  out  in  a  remark  thrown 
in  that  a  certain  course  of  action  was 
dictated  by  political  considerations — 
politics,  of  course,  meaning  everything 
outside  of  direct  military  operations.  Of 
all  the  sickening  record  of  friction,  cross- 
purposes,  and  shouldering  off  responsi- 
bility between  the  India  Office,  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  the  War  Office,  even  of 
the  open  scandal  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  we  get  no  echo  here. 
In  Kut  and  the  recesses  of  Asia  Minor 
nothing,  happily,  seems  to  have  been 
known  of  that — however  it  may  have 
been  guessed — and  the  story  here  is 
strictly  of  Kut  and  captivity.  Nor  are 
there  here  any  "might-have-beens";  this 
history  is  depressing  enough  without 
such  useless  exasperations. 

But  depressing  as  it  must  needs  be,  the 
undauntable  spirit  which  it  shows,  the 
endurance,  simplicity,  modesty,  lift  this 
book  into  the  class  of  great  siege  nar- 
ratives and  give  it  high  place  among  the 
first-hand  records  of  great  military  dis- 
asters. And  so,  for  all  its  unconscious 
concreteness  and  scattered  masses  of  de- 
tail, it  gives  in  the  end  that  purging  of 
the  spirit  which  Aristotle  assigned  to 
high  tragedy.  This  is  no  rehearsing  of 
Thebes  or  Pelops'  line  but  of  fates  of 
thousands  of  British  Tommies  and  In- 
dian sepoys  and  their  places  are  secure 
forever  in  a  great  action. 
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The  League  of  Nations 
Again 

American  World  Policies.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  New  World  Order.  By  Frederick  Charles 
Hicks.  New  York :  Doubleday  Page  & 
Company. 

IN  his  "American  World  Policies"  Dr. 
Hill  presses  with  relentless  rigor  the 
brilliant  attack  upon  theLeague  of  Nations 
Covenant  which  he  had  already  developed 
rather  fully  in  his  earlier  "Present  Prob- 
lems in  Foreign  Policy."  The  Covenant 
utterly  ignores  that  community  of  inter- 
est among  nations  which  transcends  all 
others,  their  interest  "that  henceforth 
the  world  should  be  governed  by  definite 
principles  of  justice  and  not  controlled  by 
private  diplomatic  bargainings."  It  is 
the  work  not  of  jurists  but  of  politicians, 
whose  moving  concern,  moreover,  was  to 
set  up  a  machine  capable  of  enforcing  a 
punitive  peace  settlement.  It  establishes 
not  "an  institution  of  justice,"  but  "an 
organ  of  power"  designed  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  its  leading  members,  one 
illustration  of  such  interests  being  fur- 
nished by  those  secret  "regional  under- 
standings" which  the  Paris  conference 
first  ratified  in  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
dealing  with  Shantung  and  then  en- 
deavored to  lift  into  respectability  by 
associating  them  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

And  when  he  turns  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tion which  the  League  would  bear  to  our 
own  traditions  and  internal  policies,  Dr. 
Hill  is  equally  effective:  "It  commits  the 
whole  future  policy  of  this  country  to  the 
decisions  of  an  international  body  in 
which  it  would  have  only  a  single  voice; 
it  permits  that  body  to  intrude  its  judg- 
ments, and  thereby  its  policies,  into  a 
sphere  hitherto  regarded  as  exclusively 
American;  and,  in  addition,  it  demands 
that  the  territories  held  by  each  of  the 
members  of  this  League  under  this 
treaty,  no  matter  how  obtained,  how 
ruled,  or  what  violence  may  be  done  to 
the  self-determination  of  peoples  within 
them — including  territories  containing 
whole  populations  separated  from  their 
kindred  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  re- 
claimed by  the  nations  from  which  they 
are  sundered — shall  receive  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  the  United  States  as 
integral  parts  of  the  nations  that  now 
claim  them." 

Dealing  with  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion whether  the  Covenant  sets  up  a 
super-government,  Dr.  Hill  writes :  "Su- 
per-government may  reside  in  the  deci- 
sions of  certain  persons  authorized  to 
determine  the  action  to  be  taken;  or  it 
may  be  allowed  to  reside  in  a  mechanism 
acting  automatically  as  various  condi- 
tions come  into  being.  In  either  case, 
discretion  and  freedom  are  no  longer  re- 
tained by  the  national  government  which 


has  thus  surrendered  the  power  of  free 
decision.  Future  action  has  then  passed 
from  the  realm  of  freedom  into  the  realm 
of  necessity.  A  pledge  having  been  given 
to  act  in  a  certain  way  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  government  thus  pledged  must 
act  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  whenever 
those  circumstances  occur." 

The  principal  illustration  of  this  ob- 
servation is,  of  course,  furnished  by  Ar- 
ticle X  of  the  Covenant.  By  this  article 
all  the  members  of  the  League  are  sol- 
emnly pledged  "to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  existing  political  in- 
dependence of  all  members  of  the 
League."  "It  would  be  futile,"  Dr.  Hill 
adds,  "to  assume  that  the  fulfillment  of 
this  obligation  would  never  involve  war." 
Certainly  one  must  agree  the  moment  one 
reflects  that  the  ordinary  form  of  exter- 
nal aggression  is  war,  and  so  must  ordi- 
narily be  met,  if  effectively,  by  war-like 
measures. 

What,  however,  of  the  arguments  of 
some  advocates  of  the  League  that  "the 
heart  of  the  Covenant"  has  been  con- 
veniently furnished  with  a  leaky  valve; 
or,  speaking  less  figuratively,  that  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  Article  X  gives  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  power  merely  to  recom- 
mend "the  means  by  which  the  obliga- 
tion" created  by  the  first  sentence  "shall 
be  fulfilled"?  The  actual  words  of  the 
Covenant  are  "advise  upon,"  and,  as  Dr. 
Hill  explains,  "  'advise  upon'  means  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  advise 
or  take  counsel  together."  He  could  have 
strengthened  his  argument  at  this  point 
by  quoting  the  French  text  of  Article  X, 
and  by  pointing  to  Article  XVI,  where 
the  word  "recommend"  is  actually  used, 
thus  proving  that  it  was  a  word  known  to 
the  framers  of  the  Covenant  and  ready 
for  use  had  they  chosen  to  use  it.  But 
besides  all  that,  it  is  an  "obligation"  which 
"shall  be  fulfilled"  of  which  Article  X 
speaks.  It  follows  that,  even  though  the 
outcome  of  the  Council's  deliberations 
were  only  a  "recommendation,"  never- 
theless a  nation  which  rejected  such  rec- 
ommendation would  still  have  the  respon- 
sibility on  its  shoulders  of  fulfilling  this 
obligation. 

It  is  Dr.  Hill's  further  opinion  that 
"the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  con- 
stitutionally governed  country  has  had 
little  influence  either  upon  the  process  of 
framing  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  or  on  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
European  mind.  In  truth,"  he  continues, 
"it  has  hardly  been  present  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  American  advocates 
of  the  Covenant,  and  has  been  brought 
home  to  them  for  the  first  time  by  Lord 
Grey's  recognition  and  proclamation  of 
the  fact."  By  way  of  confirmation  he 
quotes  Dr.  Dillon's  story  of  Lloyd 
George's  astonishment  at  learning  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
not  declare  war,  to  which  he  adds  as  a 


companion  piece  the  President's  own 
declaration  that  the  League  is  "greater 
than  the  Senate  and  greater  than  the 
Government." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Covenant?  "Nothing  can  save  it,"  Dr. 
Hill  answers,  "but  a  change  of  purpose, 
and  America  is  the  only  Power  that  can 
effect  this  change,  because  America  is 
the  only  Power  that  is  working  solely  for 
the  victory  of  international  ideals."  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  volume,  Dr.  Hill 
was  of  the  view  that  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  by  the  Senate  with  the  Lodge 
Reservations  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  a  radical  recasting  of  the  League ; 
but  that,  of  course,  was  months  ago,  and 
while  the  argument  for  prompt  action 
upon  the  Treaty  was  still  cogent.  Since 
then  the  situation  has  altered  radically. 
Through  the  President's  refusal  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Senate,  the  argument 
for  haste  has  been  deprived  of  most  of 
its  force.  Furthermore,  when  the  Treaty 
is  again  laid  before  the  Senate,  it  will 
probably  be  by  Mr.  Harding,  who  has 
been  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  Cove- 
nant as  it  now  stands  from  the  outset. 
Why,  however,  should  he,  once  he  is 
vested  with  the  power  of  negotiation,  be 
expected  to  waive  his  previous  objections 
or  to  stultify  himself  by  approaching 
the  Senate  with  a  document  of  which  he 
does  not  approve?  Any  such  expectation 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  Mr.  Harding  should  for- 
go the  use,  as  toward  other  governments, 
of  the  weapon  which  Mr.  Wilson  endeav- 
ored to  wield  against  the  Senate — why, 
in  other  words,  he  should  not  say  to 
Europe:  If  you  want  us  to  ratify  the 
Peace  Treaty,  you  must  give  us  our  kind 
of  league. 

All  things  considered,  no  reason  exists 
for  supposing  that  Dr.  Hill,  were  he  writ- 
ing to-day,  would  dissent  from  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's announced  intention  of  not  laying 
the  Covenant  again  before  the  Senate  un- 
til certain  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  it  by  negotiation,  and  especially  until 
Article  X  has  been  stricken  from  it.  Also 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  face  of  Dr. 
Hill's  evident  reliance  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Lodge  Reservations  to  safe- 
guard American  interests  and  ideals,  that 
"Irreconcilable"  criticism  of  the  Reserva- 
tions is  at  one  or  two  points  quite  un- 
answerable. Thus  the  first  Reservation, 
providing  for  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
the  League  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress,  is  clearly  null  and  void.  A 
treaty  is  law  of  the  land,  and  to  attempt 
to  give  a  concurrent  resolution  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  repealing  act  is,  in  the 
face  of  the  very  explicit  language  of 
Article  I,  Section  7  of  the  Constitution, 
merely  ridiculous.  And  the  case  against 
the  second  Reservation  is  almost  equally 
strong.  This  Reservation  rejects  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  use  military  force  under  Article  X  or 
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any  other  article  of  the  Treaty,  "unless 
in  any  particular  case  the  Congress  .  .  . 
shall  in  the  exercise  of  full  liberty  of 
action,  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  pro- 
vide." Sweeping  as  this  language  is, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  so  long  as 
Article  X,  or  any  like  provision,  con- 
tinues in  the  Covenant,  it  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  all  sorts  of  unwelcome  commit- 
ments by  our  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil— commitments  which  an  ambitious 
Administration  would  always  be  prompt 
to  designate  "moral  obligations."  In 
short,  while  the  Lodge  Reservation  to 
Article  X  would  indeed  prevent  our  in- 
curring any  moral  obligation  to  employ 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  consequence  of 
the  mere  act  of  ratifying  this  article 
thus  qualified,  it  would  not  prevent  our 
incurring  just  such  moral  obligations  in 
the  future  through  the  participation  of 
our  representative  on  the  Council  in  con- 
ferences respecting  the  enforcement  of 
Article  X.  That  peril  is  to  be  avoided 
only  by  striking  out  Article  X  altogether. 

The  termination  of  the  campaign 
against  the  League  of  Nations  as  pro- 
posed will  take  from  Dr.  Hill's  book  much 
of  its  current  value;  yet  when  the  history 
of  the  struggle  over  the  Wilson  League 
comes  to  be  written,  the  discerning  his- 
torian will  accord  to  Dr.  Hill's  labors  an 
important  place  among  the  efforts  of 
those  who  fought  to  assert  the  belief  that 
American  independence  and  true  interna- 
tionalism are  not  incompatible  things. 
Our  country  was  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  publicist  of  such  eminence,  learn- 
ing, and  acumen,  who  was  "audacious" 
and  "impudent"  enough  to  strip  this  dan- 
gerous proposal  of  the  disguises  in  which 
mysticism  had  enshrouded  it  and  show  it 
up  for  what  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Hicks,  who  is  law  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  his  publishers 
have  been  willing  to  put  their  money  on 
the  expectation  that  the  existing  Cove- 
nant is  going  to  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  in  about  its  present  shape. 
They  may  lose  their  wager,  but  mean- 
time they  have  given  us  a  very  good 
book.  Besides  containing  a  scientific  ex- 
position of  the  Covenant  and  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  league  idea,  the  volume 
discusses  at  length  the  relation  which 
the  League,  if  it  retains  its  present  form, 
will  bear  to  international  law  as  it  pre- 
viously existed  and  to  earlier  agencies  of 
international  cooperation. 

Though  one  who  desires  to  see  the 
League  supported,  "not  merely  because  it 
provides  means  for  putting  war  a  few 
steps  farther  in  the  background,  but 
[also]  because  it  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  co-operation  between  sovereign 
states,"  Mr.  Hicks  presents  his  case  with 
the  frankness  and  aloofness  of  the  best 
type  of  scholar.  At  the  outset  he  warns 
that  the  war  "has  probably  not  essen- 
tially changed  the  nature  of  men  nor  the 
aspiration  of  states,"  and  that,  therefore, 


too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the 
League.  Indeed  he  offers  it  "as  a  matter 
of  observation  in  the  case  of  private  cor- 
porations, that  men  and  interests  who 
forge  to  the  front  under  a  loose  organiza- 
tion have  increased  power  when  a  closer 
organization  is  effected."  He  accordingly 
does  not  take  any  more  seriously  than 
did  Mr.  Balfour,  President  Wilson's  en- 
deavor to  exorcise  the  Balance  of  Power 
from  the  new  world  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  quotes  with  apparent  approval 
the  late  Professor  Oppenheim  as  follows : 
"It  is  a  fact — I  make  this  statement  al- 
though I  am  sure  it  would  be  violently 
contradicted — that,  just  as  hitherto,  so 
within  a  League  of  Nations,  some  kind 
of  Balance  of  Power  only  can  guarantee 
the  independence  and  equality  of  the 
smaller  states.  For  the  community  of 
power,  on  which  the  League  of  Nations 
must  rest,  would  at  once  disappear  if  one 
or  two  members  of  the  League  became 
so  powerful  that  they  could  disregard  the 
combined  power  of  the  other  members." 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Hicks  adds  on  his  own 
account:  "The  League  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  Certainly  the  members 
agree  to  support  each  other,  even  by  war, 
when  specified  contingencies  arise  .  .  . 
[but]  if  only  an  alliance  were  intended, 
why  admit  other  states?  Power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  .  .  . 
Did  they  form  a  League  in  order  more 
completely  to  organize  their  power  over 
the  world,  or  were  they  distrustful  of 
each  other?  No  one  is  competent  to 
answer;  but  as  has  been  shown,  the  idea 
of  a  balance  of  power  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. It  will  exist  informally,  if  not 
formally." 

As  a  student  of  law  and  legal  docu- 
ments Mr.  Hicks  is  also  entitled  to  con- 
sideration when  he  turns  to  construe  the 
language  of  the  Covenant.  His  interpre- 
tations confirm  at  most  essential  points 
those  of  critics  of  the  instrument.  As  to 
Article  I,  which  deals  with  the  right  of 
withdrawal,  he  says :  "The  Council  must 
apparently  decide  whether  a  state  which 
has  given  notice  of  withdrawal  has  ful- 
filled all  of  its  obligations."  Also,  it  is 
the  Council  which  "shall  decide  whether 
a  matter  submitted  to  it  is  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  state."  Again  the 
duty  which  is  placed  on  the  members  of 
the  League  by  the  opening  sentence  of 
Article  X  is  one  of  several  "specific"  ob- 
ligations created  by  the  Covenant.  "To 
secure  action  under  most  of  these  obliga- 
tions it  is  not  necessary  that  the  organs 
of  the  League  shall  first  take  some  step. 
The  obligations  either  now  exist,  or  will 
come  into  force  on  the  happening  of  a 
stated  contingency." 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Hicks's  plan  is  so  im- 
pressive and  his  workmanship  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
his  volume  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 


oblivion,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  over  the  League  in  this  country. 
For  sooner  or  later  we  are  bound  to  enter 
into  some  kind  of  association  with  other 
nations  for  the  minimization  of  the  peril 
of  war  and  the  reduction  of  armaments ; 
and  when  that  happens,  international  law 
will  have  to  be  rewritten,  as  Mr.  Hicks 
has  foreseen.  His  present  volume  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  first  endeavor 
toward  remoulding  an  ancient  branch  of 
knowledge;  valued  as  such,  it  is  a  really 
notable  performance. 

Edward  S.  Corwin 

Studies  in  Modern  Life 

Mainwaring.      By    Maurice    Hewlett.      New 

York :     Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
In    Chancery.     By   John   Galsworthy.     New 

York :     The  Macmillan  Company. 
The    Captives.      By    Hugh    Walpole.      New 

York :     George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Potterism.     By  Rose  Macaulay.     New  York: 

Boni  and  Liveright. 

IN  "Mainwaring"  Mr.  Hewlett  is  still 
at  a  safe  remove  from  the  age  of  jazz. 
Here  are  Victorian  days,  the  days  of 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  of  polite  society 
and  complacent  imperialism  and  interest- 
ing murmurs  from  the  people  and  high 
comfort  in  high  places.  It  is  a  period 
which  is  now  officially  of  the  past,  with 
recognized  assets  of  atmosphere  and  even 
costume  for  the  romancer.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  so  far  away  from  it  as  youth  and 
impatience  like  to  think.  While  Victoria 
rules  the  movies,  let  who  will  be  brash 
in  fiction.  .  .  .  The  hero  Mainwaring 
might  be  polished  off  by  the  chill  analyst 
as  a  blend  of  two  highly  popular  types 
in  current  romantic  fiction,  the  eccentric 
fellow  and  the  cave  man.  A  similar  blend 
has  just  been  dealt  with  in  W.  L.  George's 
"Caliban."  The  stress  there  is  on  the 
cave  man  element.  Caliban's  apparent 
eccentricity  is  really  an  uncanny  instinct 
for  the  straight  road  toward  one  object, 
"success."  Other  objects,  love,  happi- 
ness, elude  him,  and  he  is  sufficiently 
complex  to  mourn  their  elusion.  Main- 
waring is  less  responsible  morally,  and 
knows  chagrin  but  not  remorse.  He  sees 
his  game  and  plays  it :  a  super-demagogue, 
a  genius  whose  means  of  expression  lies 
in  domination.  He  can  dominate  men  in 
the  mass  and  women  as  individuals.  Him 
also  love  escapes,  being  neither  in  him 
nor  for  him.  A  brilliant  study  in  its 
kind ;  but  some  of  us  will  feel  as  we  have 
often  felt  with  Mr.  Hewlett,  that  the 
childlike  creature  woman  rather  than  the 
childish  creature  man  gives  the  story  its 
charm.  Mainwaring's  Lizzy  is  a  girl  to 
be  remembered. 

"In  Chancery"  and  "The  Captives" 
are  characteristic  products  of  the  post- 
Victorian,  which  is  to  say  anti-Victorian, 
period.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Mr. 
Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Walpole  have  pre- 
sented their  Forsytes  and  Trenchards: 
(Continued  on  page  384) 
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A   Vigorous,   Modern    Adventure    Story 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT 

By  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  Crosbie  Garstin 

This  is  a  thrilling,  vivid  tale.  It  tells  of  wild  places,  of 
stirring  scenes,  of  life  on  the  great  Canadian  plains  and  in 
the  mining  camps  of  the  Northwest,  of  a  beautiful  girl 
trapped  in  a  notorious  gambling  den  in  Paris,  and  of  the 
Black  Knight  who  rescues  her  only  to  forfeit  her,  be- 
cause— .    But  read  the  story  for  yourself.  Price  $2.00 


DITTE,  GIRL  ALIVE ! 

By  Martin  Andersen  Nexo 

The  latest  story  of  Danish  life  by  the  author  of 
"Pelle,  the  Conqueror."  "In  interest,  in  truth,  in 
emotional  power,  Nexo's  new  novel  at  once  catches 
the  splendid  stride  of  the  older  one."         Price  $2.00 


PURITAN  AND 
PAGAN 

By  Elizabeth  Corbett 

A  gripping  story  of  New  York 
studio  and  theatrical  life,  by 
the  author  of  "Cecily  and  the 
Wide  World,"  etc.    Price  $1.75 


THE  FLYING 
BO'SUN 

By  Arthur  Mason 

A  rattling  good  story  of  ad- 
venture and  sailor  superstition, 
set  in  the  South  Seas.  Full 
of  action.  Price  $1.75 


THE  UNCENSORED  LETTERS 
OF  A  CANTEEN  GIRL 

This  is  the  jolliest  book  imaginable.  It  tells  of 
the  joys  and  the  trials  that  made  up  the  adventure- 
some life  of  a  canteen  girl.  Price  $1.75 


MIND  ENERGY 

By  Henri  Bergson 

"A  feast  for  philosophers  and 
psychologists." — Boston  Tran- 
script. By  the  author  of  "Crea- 
tive  Evolution."        Price   $2.50 


RELATIVITY 

By  Albert  Einstein 

Einstein's  own  explanation  of 
his  epoch-making  discovery, 
presented  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  form.  Price  $2.50 


THE  FRONTIER  IN 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Frederick  J.  Turner 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  the  West  in  Amer- 
ica's political  development  by  the  well-known  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Harvard  University.  Price  $2.50 


THE  LIGHT  HEART 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 

An  exciting  story  of  the  fear- 
less Vikings  for  older  boys. 
Frontispiece.  Price   $1.50 


TRUE  BLUE 

By  Grattan-Smith 

An  exciting,  swiftly  moving 
war  story  set  in  Australia.  Il- 
lustrated. Price   $1.50 


CAPE  CURRY 

By  Rene  Juta 

A  baffling  story  set  in  Cape  Colony  in  1820 
Regency  times.  "A  remarkable  first  novel,"  says 
the  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  says, 
"An  extraordinarily  well  written  book."    Price  $1.75 


TRUE  LOVE 

By  Allan  Monkhoute 

"A  story  well  told  and  char- 
acters exquisitely  drawn,  the 
book  stands  out  from  the 
deluge  of  mediocre  literature." 
—Boston   Herald.     Price  $1.75 


THE  GIRL  FROM 
FOUR  CORNERS 

By  R.   N.   Porter 

The  very  human  story  of  a 

girl   who  wins  her  way.     The 

action  takes  place  in  California. 

Price  $1.75 


LITTLE  HISTORY  t°hfe  GREAT  WAR 

By  H.  Vast 

This  book  has  already  been  enthusiastically  received 
in  France  as  the  short  history  of  the  World  War. 
Illustrated  with  maps.  Price  $1.60 


COLLECTED  POEMS 

OF  DE  LA  MARE 

The  most  important  collec- 
tion of  poems  of  the  year,  in 
two  volumes.  Price  $4.00 


HEAVENS  AND  EARTH 

By  S.  V.  Benet 

A  remarkable  book  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  poets.  Price  $1.75 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Guy  Bolton  and  Geo.  Middleton 

Authors  of  "Adam  and  Eva"  etc. 

"A  drama  of  singular  power  and  beauty,  and  of 
striking  ethical  significance." — Editorial  in  The  De- 
troit Free  Press.  Price  $1.75 

DNS  OF  LIBERTY      THE  WHIRLING  KING 

By  H.  M.  Olcott 

A  new  book  of  fascinating 
fairy  tales.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Price  $1.50 


By  W.  A.  Dyer 

The  latest  book  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Ben,  the  Battle 
Horse."  Price  $1.75 
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(Continued  from  page  882) 
family  units  of  that  upper  middle  clasB 
pride  and  solidarity  upon  which,  we  are 
assured,  nineteenth  century  Britain  was 
budded.     "Propputty,  propputty"  is  an 
old  theme  with  Mr.  Galsworthy.     The 
"idea"  of  "In  Chancery"  is  that  the  basis 
of  the  Forsyte  philosophy  and  conduct  is 
possess iveness :  to  have  and  to  hold,  one's 
fortune,   one's   wife,   one's   child,   one's 
social  position.    Everything  must  be  sac- 
i -Mired  to  the  security  of  the  clan  or  to 
the  nation  which  protects  the  clan.    The 
later  generation  with  which  this  story 
deals  has  come  down  to  defensive  opera- 
tioiis.     It   larks  the  initiative  of  those 
ancient  Forsytes  who  scored  their  win- 
nings in  their  prime,  and  still  linger  in 
the  flesh,  in  their  seventies  or  eighties, 
to   watch  with  contemptuous  solicitude 
over  the  fortunes  of  their  degenerate 
offspring.    Soames  Forsyte  most  nearly 
comes  up  to  the  ancient  standard;  but 
even  he  is  the  solid  man,  the  safe  man, 
rather  than  the  bravo  man  of  old.    And  it 
is  Jolyon  Forsyte  who  is  able  to  make 
something   of   his   life   because,   unlike 
Soames,  he  can  see  and  act  beyond  the 
range  of  Forsytism. 
As  "In  Chancery"  is  unmistakably  "a 
worthy,"  so  "The  Captives"  is  un- 
mistakably "a  Walpole."    Here  also  is  a 
novel  built  frankly  on  an  idea.    It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  twin  tyrannies  of  re- 
ligion and  domestic  life.    Its  two  hapless 
young  people,  with  all  their  determina- 
tion in  lie  free,  to  "live  their  own  lives," 
are  from  the  beginning  enmeshed  in  the 
web  of  family  duty  and  affection.    How 
deeply   i  he  narrative  moves  the  reader 
will  depend  on  how  spontaneously  he  ac- 
cepts the  alleged  facts.    The  performance 
would  have  been  more  successful  if  the 
idea  had  been  less  blazoned  in  the  margin. 
A  parable  should  be  very  brief  or  very 
subtle.      And    Mr.    Walpolo's    prolixity 
grows  on  him.     At   the  present  rate  he 
will  soon  be  an  author  for  tho  kind  of 
reader  who  likes  a  book  to  go  on  and  on. 
Here  is  the  unit  tor  of  an  "Old  Wives' 
Tale"   with   the  animus  of  a   ".loan   and 
I'eter."    The  original  "Old  Wives'  Tale" 
was  not  a  bore  because  it  so  consistently 
didn't  mean  anything,  had  no  moral.    "In 
Chancery"  is  not  a  bore  because   (like 
everything   of    Galsworthy's)    ii    keeps 
within  reasonable  bounds,  or  bulk.    Mr. 
Wal|K)le's   later   novels  have  put  a  good 
deal  of  strain  on  the  patience  of  readers 
who  like  to  foel  that  they  are  getting  on, 
and  may  some  day  get  through,  with  the 
business  in  hand. 

"I'otteriam"  is  an  idea-novel  of  the 
younger  generation,  of  the  moment  al- 
most. What  gives  it  distinction  is  tin- 
range  and  flexibility  of  its  idea.  The 
usual  game  with  the  "Younger 
satirists  who  use  fiction  for  stalking 
horse,  has  been  to  let  fly  blithely  towards 
•  ii  tam  ronventionB  and  institutions  of 
the  near  past— respectability,  family  life, 


marriage,  established   religion,  and  the 
rest.    Sometimes,  as  with  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie,  pure  mischief  seems  the  mo- 
tive.   Too  often  of  late  there  has  seemed 
to  be  nothing  behind  these  narratives  but 
a  sort  of  casual  infection.     "One  could 
hardly  help  writing  like  that,  unless  one 
tried  not  to,  if  one  had  lately  read  any  of 
them,"  says  young  Jane  Potter,  of  the 
current  impressionist  novel;  and  resolves 
to  try  something  else  when   she  turns 
novelist.    Jane  Potter's  maker  has  by  no 
means  avoided  resemblance  to  her  con- 
temporaries.    There  are  passages  and 
pages  which,  in  manner,  might  have  been 
wnl  I  en  by  any  of  the  Wellsian  crew.  But 
the  substance  of  the  book  is  not  imitative 
or  commonplace.     There   is   something 
more  in  it  than  mischievousness  or  radi- 
cal  propaganda   or  the   protest  of  the 
younger   generation   against   the   elder. 
Potterism  is  presented  as  a  far  more  per- 
vasive affair  than  Forsytism;  as,  indeed, 
nothing  less  than  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
modern  life.     Father  Potter  is  one  of 
those  magnates  of  journalism  who  seem 
to  have  supplanted  the  financier  and  the 
political  boss  in  current  fiction.    He  has 
a  "flair"  for  what  the  people  want,  and 
so   has   mother   Potter,   who  as   "Leila 
Yorke"  is  a  successful  dispenser  of  senti- 
mental    pap-fiction     to     the     multitude. 
Their  twin  children  John  and  Jane  learn 
more  correct  views  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting  their   Firsts   at  Oxford,   and   are 
amused  to  form  an  Anti-Potter  League 
with    certain    brilliant    contemporaries. 
But  John  and  Jane  are  born  Potterites 
as  well  as  Potters,  and  we  are  to  see  how 
they  fail  to  transcend  the  type.     Grad- 
ually, indeed,  we  are  to  see  how,  but  for 
an  individual  here  and  there,  the  modern 
world  is  ruled  by  Potterism.    Gideon  the 
"Precisian"  perceives  at  last  the  hopeless- 
ness of  oversetting  the  vulgar  monarch 
by  any  swift  revolution.    We  are  all  Pot- 
terish,  he  cries  in  disgust:  "Every  profi- 
teer, every  sentimentalist,  every  muddler. 
Kvcry  artist  directly  he  thinks  of  his  art 
as  something  marketable,  something  to 
bring    him    fame;    every    scientist    or 
scholar  (if  there  are  any)  who  fakes  a 
fact  in  the  interest  of  his  theory;  every 
fool  who  talks  through  his  hat  without 
knowing;  every  sentimentalist  who  plays 
up  to  the  sentimentalism  in  himself  and 
other    people;     every    second  hand     igno 

ramus  who  takes  over  a  view  or  a  preju- 
dice, wholesale,  without  investigating  the 
facts  it's  based  on  himself.    You  find  it 

everywhere,  the  taint  ;  you  can't  get  away 

from  it.  Except  by  keeping  quiet  and 
learning,  and  wanting  truth  more  than 
anything  else."  If  there  is  a  "hero"  in 
the  story,  it  is  Gideon:  and  he  is  de- 
feated. To  his  kind  this  brilliant  and 
varied  book  is  inscribed:  "To  the  unsen 
timental  precisians  in  thought,  who  have, 
on  this  confused,  inaccurate,  and  emo- 
tional planet,  no  fit  habitation." 
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Relativity   Made   Relatively 
Easy 

Km  ativiti  :  Tiik  Srn  iai.  ani>  <  ;knkkai.  Thkory. 
I!y  Alh.it  Kiiistcin,  I'll. I).,  I'mt.ssoi  in 
tin-  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by 
K'oln'ii   \v.   l.awviu,   M.Sc.,  University  of 

Sheffield,     New     York.       Ilenij     I  I. .It     and 
(  olll|>;|llv. 

AVERY  eminent  American  physicist 
once  received  a  visit  from  a  kinsman 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 
In  explaining  how  he  had  passed  his  time 
he  showed  his  friend  about  the  labora- 
tory, dwelling  particularly  on  his  distin- 
guished work  on  spectroscopy.  The  vis- 
itor listened  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
finally  burst  forth  with,  "Who  in  hell 
cares  whether  there  is  sodium  in  the  sun 
or  not"?  Recent  occurrences,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  newspapers,  go  to  show  that 
the  attitude  of  the  public  has  somewhat 
changed,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
probable  confirmation  of  Einstein's  prin- 
ciple of  relativity  by  English  astron- 
omers  has  produced  an  intellectual  furore 
comparable  to  nothing  since  the  discovery 
of  the  X-rays  by  Roentgen,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  In  the  latter  rase  the  in- 
leresl  i  ould  be  understood,  lor  we  bad  to 
do  with  a  mysterious  physical  phenom- 
enon the  results  of  which  could  be  seen 
and  wondered  at  by  everyone.  In  the 
case  of  the  Einstein  doctrine,  on  the  con- 
tray,  we  hrive  to  do  with  an  elaborate 
hypothesis  concerning  not  only  the  inter 
relations  and  concatenations  of  the  ab- 
strart  entities  of  I  ime  and  spare,  but  also 
the  connection  of  these  with  mm. 
gravitation,  and  a  host  of  geometrical 
ideas  not  easily  explained.  There  is  noth 
ing  to  see,  feel,  or  hear,  and  Kinstein 
himself  said  that  there  were  at  one  time 
probably  not  over  a  dozen  men  in  the 
world  who  could  understand  it.  A  few 
days  ago  the  reviewer  heard  two  dis- 
tinguished scientists  attempt  to  make  it 
plain  without  success.  There  has  been 
lately  no  meeting  of  a  scientific  associa- 
tion which  did  not  have  one  or  more 
papers  on  the  Kinstein  theory,  so 
a  whole  "symposium." 

Tola  being  the  case,  it  is  decidedly 
opportune  to  receive  a  book  by  the 
tinguished  discoverer  himself,  wli. 
certainly  one  of  the  great  geniuses  of  the 
time,  whether  his  theory  stand  or  fall: 
the  book  being  "intended  to  give  an  exad 
insight  into  the  theory  to  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  the  mathematical 
apparatus  of  theoretical  physics."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  in  this  attempt 
he  has  been  eminently  successful,  that  is, 
if  an  essentially  mathematical  notion  can 
be  made  intelligible  without  algebraic 
symbols.  There  are  a  few  symbols  in  the 
book,  but  they  are  such  as,  if  the  re- 
viewer could  have  his  way,  no  person 
should  graduate  from  college  without  un- 
derstanding.  1  mean  the  elementary 
ideas  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  886) 
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Books  Worth  Having— 


KOBIETY 

Sofja  Rygier-Nalkowska 

Feldman,  great  critic  of  modern  Slavic  literature, 
says:  "In  the  presence  of  this  book  even  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff's  work  becomes  child's  play  ...  a  psychic 
world,  a  woman's  world  ...  a  riddle  dangerous  to 
herself  and  to  men."     Frontis.  by  W.  T .  Benda.     $2.00 

THE  STRANGENESS 
OF  NOEL  CARTON 

William  Caine 

A  novel  that's  strange  enough  in  its  originality. 

The  Eve.  Telegram  says:  "You'll  either  chuckle 
throughout  over  its  rather  grim  humor  or  you'll  shudder 
at  the  growing  tensity  and  certain  horror,  but  you'll  fol- 
low the  characters  (and  no  dummy  figures,  these)  to  the 
unrelenting  last  line."  $2.00 


THE  COMEDIENNE 

Wladislaw  Stanislaw  Reymont 

The  first  Reymont  novel  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, though  he  has  been  hailed  throughout  Europe  as  a 
"second  Sienkiewicz."  "Reymont  represents  the  spirit 
of  Poland,  both  as  one  of  the  idols  of  his  nation,  and  as 
one  of  its  most  realistic  portrayers,"  says  Rupert 
Hughes.         Frontis.  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele.     $2.00 

THE  GOLDEN  BARQUE  and 
THE  WEAVER'S  GRAVE 

Seumas  O'Kelly 

The  Eve.  Post  says:  "The  whole  thing  is  developed 
with  admirable  art  and  skill.  The  elements  of  surprise, 
humor,  and  pathos,  of  poetry  and  realism,  are  combined 
with  such  cunning  that  only  after  several  readings  does 
one  fully  feel  the  delicate  strokes,  the  subtle  details." 

$1.73 


THE  CAUSE  OF  WORLD  UNREST 

This  remarkable  book  describes,  with  some  historic  detail,  an  alleged,  far- 
reaching  sinister  conspiracy  looking  toward  world  domination. 

The  conclusions  offered  are  based  in  large  part  upon  the  Protocols,  first 
published  in  Russia  in  1905.  These  Protocols,  it  is  maintained,  actually 
predicated  present-day  Bolshevism. 

In  England,  where  the  material  of  the  present  book  was  first  presented,  it 
has  created  a  sensation.  8°  $2.50 


CHARLES  CHAPIN'S 

Jj  J[  \J  j\,  J  —  Written  in  Sing  Sing  Prison 

Charles  E.  Chapin 

An  utterly  unusual  autobiography  of  American  news- 
paper life,  as  well  as  an  unflinching  revelation  of  the 
tragedy  which  terminated  the  author's  career  with  life 
imprisonment.  For  years  city  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Eve- 
ning World,  Chapin  now  edits  the  Sing  Sing  Bulletin. 

8°   Frontis.   $2.50 

ON  THE  ART  OF 
READING 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 

"A  book  of  a  thousand  pleasures." — London  News. 

"Persuasiveness  and  a  rare  humor  in  these  vivid  and 
trenchant  pages." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"An  admirable  book  .  .  .  has  an  appeal  far  beyond 
the  university  men  with  whom  the  author  is  directly 
concerned." — The  Times,  London.  8°   $3.00 


DRAKE,  NELSON  and 
NAPOLEON 

Sir  Walter  Runciman 

The  fascinating  story  of  three  world  figures,  taken  from 
a  fresh  viewpoint  and  introducing  material  unknown  to 
the  average  student  of  the  times  in  which  these  great 
men  lived.  8°  Illus.    $4.50 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  PEOPLE 

Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan 

From  the  century  preceding  the  barbarian  invasion 
under  Diocletian  to  the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  in 
1870,  Mrs.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  has  traced  the 
absorbing  history  of  the  Italian  people.  "A  model  of 
sound  thinking,  wholesome  sentiment  and  fine  propor- 
tions."— Manchester  Guardian. 

8°  Illus.  and  Maps.     $5.00 
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Marshall  Jones  Books 


The  Liberal  College 

By  ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN, 
President  of  Amherst  College. 
The  first  published  volume  of  the 
AMHERST  BOOKS  prepared  by 
the  college  in  commemoration  of 
its  1921  centennial.  $2.50 

Latin-American  Mythology 

By  HARTLEY  BURR  ALEXAN- 
DER, Ph.D. 

In  the  MYTHOLOGY  OF  ALL 
RACES  series,  edited  by  Louis  H. 
Gray  and  George  Foot  Moore. 
Price  of  set  $91.00.     Single  volumes 

$7.00 

Great  Artists  and  Their 
Works,  by  Great  Authors 

Compiled  by  ALFRED  M.  BROOKS. 

A  new  edition  containing  16  half- 
tone illustrations  printed  in  double- 
tone  ink  on  cameo  paper.  $3.00 

The  Story  of  Jesus 

Compiled    by    ETHEL    NATHALIE 
DANA. 

Forty  reproductions  in  color  of  paint- 
ings by  Italian  Primitives,  and  Bible 
text.  A  book  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  value.  Price  $16.50.  In  quarter 
levant  $50.00.       Pull  levant  $100.00 

Religion  and  the 
New  Psychology 

By  REV.  WALTER  S.  SWISHER. 

The  application  of  Psycho-analytic 
or  Freudian  psychology  to  the  prob- 
lems of  religion  and  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  $2.00 

The  Joke  About  Housing 

By     CHARLES     HARRIS     WHIT- 
AKER. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  and 
fundamental  contributions  to  the 
current  literature  on  the  housing 
problem." — International   Studio. 

$2.00 

Turnpikes  of  New  England 

By  FREDERIC  J.  WOOD. 

A  book  of  500  large  pages  with 
some  400  illustrations,  maps  and 
charts.  $10.00 

The  Crooked  and  Narrow 
Streets  of  Boston 

By  ANNIE  H.  THWING. 

A  unique  book  by  one  who  has  given 
years  of  study  to  the  topography  of 
Boston  and  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority.  With  valuable  maps,  spe- 
cially drawn,  and  many  illustrations. 

$5.00 


(Continued  from  page  384) 
extent  of  understanding  the  meaning  of 
dx2+dy2+dz2. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  principle  of  relativity,  an 
article  on  this  subject  totally  devoid  of 
mathematics  having  appeared  in  The 
Weekly  Review  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Suffice  it  to  quote  one  of  the  au- 
thor's lucid  illustrations  to  show  how  the 
ideas  of  time  and  space  are  intertwined. 
Before  we  can  measure  anything  we  must 
have  a  criterion  of  equality.  For  time 
we  need  a  criterion  of  simultaneity.  Un- 
till  we  can  tell  which  of  two  events  took 
place  first  we  can  not  get  far.  Suppose  a 
railway  line  is  struck  at  the  same  instant 
by  two  flashes  of  lightning  at  two  differ- 
ent points.  How  can  we  verify  that  they 
are  simultaneous?  By  seeing  them.  But 
it  takes  light  a  certain  time  to  come  to 
our  eye  from  its  place  of  origin.  To 
make  it  a  little  more  vivid,  I  will  suppose 
that  we  judge  the  flash  by  the  sound,  as 
we  are  far  more  familiar  with  the  much 
slower  velocity  of  sound.  If  we  are 
nearer  one  flash  than  the  other,  we  shall 
not  hear  them  at  the  same  time,  but  there 
will  be  two  claps.  But  if  we  stand  half- 
way between,  and  hear  but  one  clap,  we 
may  be  sure  they  are  simultaneous.  In 
order  to  determine  simultaneity  of  time, 
then,  we  must  be  able  to  measure  the 
equality  of  two  lengths.  But  are  we 
sure?  Suppose  that  an  observer,  instead 
of  standing  on  the  track,  is  in  a  train 
traveling  with  an  unchanging  velocity. 
If  he  is  half-way  between  the  flashes 
when  they  occur,  will  he  hear  them  to- 
gether? No,  for  he  will  hear  the  one 
toward  which  he  is  travelling  before  he 
hears  the  one  away  from  which  he  is 
travelling.  (This  is  an  experiment  that 
could  easily  be  performed  in  an  automo- 
bile, the  lightning  flashes  being  replaced 
by  two  blacksmiths  and  anvils).  Accord- 
ingly, two  events  are  not  simultaneous  to 
the  observer  in  the  train,  even  when  they 
are  so  to  his  friend  on  the  ground  whom 
he  is  passing  at  the  time.  Thus  two  ob- 
servers who  are  in  motion  with  respect 
to  each  other  have  different  criteria  of 
simultaneity.  Hence  there  must  be  differ- 
ent systems  of  measurement  of  time  (and 
of  space  as  well)  for  two  observers  in 
relative  motion.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
principle  of  relativity  to  find  out  how 
to  do  this,  as  well  as  to  state  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out  which  of  the  two 
observers  is  moving.  (We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  do  this  when  each  ob- 
server is  upon  a  train.) 

All  these  ideas  are  fifteen  years  old, 
having  been  presented  in  1905,  when  Ein- 
stein was  only  twenty-six.  But  the 
furore  came  with  the  "generalized  rela- 
tivity," which  considers  what  happens 
when  the  two  observers  are  moving  with 
a  relative  velocity  which  is  not  always 
the  same,  but  which  is  accelerated.  And 
here  is  where  gravitation  comes  in.     A 


person  standing  in  an  elevator  feels  a 
pressure  on  his  feet.  He  calls  it  weight, 
and  says  the  earth  pulls  him  down.  Now 
the  elevator  starts  up,  and  he  feels  a 
greater  pressure.  In  fact  his  knees  may 
collapse.  Does  he  say  his  weight  in- 
creases, or  that  the  earth  pulls  him  more? 
Not  generally,  but  he  might.  For  the 
effect  is  precisely  the  same.  In  fact  it 
is  the  chief  postulate  of  the  generalized 
relativity  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
inguish  between  a  gravitational  field 
(that  is,  a  region  where,  if  anything  is 
situated,  it  is  pulled  some  way)  and  a 
condition  of  being  hurried  up  or  accele- 
rated. Do  I  make  myself  clear?  If  not, 
Einstein  does.  How  all  this  makes  it 
come  to  pass  that  light  rays  passing  near 
the  sun  are  bent  towards  it,  the  phenom- 
enon which  seems  to  have  seized  the  im- 
agination of  the  public,  and  got  Einstein 
into  Punch  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
flippant  fashion,  is  not  to  be  here  ex- 
plained.   Read  the  book. 

Arthur  Gordon  Webster 

English  Yesterday  and 
To-day 

A  History  of  Modern  Colloquial  English. 
By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

PROFESSOR  WYLD,  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  who  is,  we  understand, 
shortly  to  be  translated  to  Oxford,  has 
for  some  years  carried  forward  with  in- 
dustry and  originality  investigations  in 
the  history  of  spoken  English  for  which 
the  work  of  Ellis  and  Sweet  in  the  last 
century  laid  broad  foundations.  His 
studies  have  done  not  a  little  once  more 
to  dress  the  balance  which  in  the  other 
scale  was  weighted  with  the  results  of 
the  enormous  activity  of  German  scholars 
and  of  the  brilliant  investigations  of  the 
Scandinavians,  Jespersen  and  Zachrisson. 
It  is  entirely  proper  that  a  fair  share  of 
the  task  of  discovering  how  and  why 
English  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  should 
be  discharged  by  men  to  whom  English 
is  the  mother  tongue. 

In  the  present  volume,  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
great  deal  that  scholars  who  have  lately 
concerned  themselves  with  the  subject 
will  not  recognize  as  substantially  repre- 
senting what  they  have  already  come  to 
believe;  but  they  will  find  the  grounds  of 
their  belief  greatly  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended by  means  of  the  large  amount  of 
fresh  illustrative  matter  which  Professor 
Wyld  has  patiently  amassed  and  clearly 
and  attractively  presented.  No  matter 
how  familiar  the  outlines  of  the  story,  no 
one  can  follow  Professor  Wyld's  version 
of  it  without  finding  his  interest  in  it 
quickened  and  enlarged  on  every  page. 
Those  to  whom  the  subject  is  more  or  less 
new  have  here  the  best  introduction  to  it 
so  far  available;  they  will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  posible  to  find  out  so 
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much  concerning  the  spoken  language  of 
the  last  five  hundred  years  and  at  the 
light  it  sheds  on  the  speech  of  to-day,  and 
interested  to  see  how  anything  of  the 
sort  is  found  out  at  all.  Under  Professor 
Wyld's  hand  the  history  of  English 
sounds  is  something  better  than  a  mass  of 
algebraic  symbols  or  a  succession  of  ex- 
plosions echoing  down  the  empty  corri- 
dors of  time.  Spoken  English  is  for  him 
something  closely  bound  up  with  litera- 
ture and  with  manners. 

Two  great  moments  in  the  history  of 
the  vernacular  are  brought  out  with  espe- 
cial distinctness:  first,  the  emergence  of 
Modern  English  from  the  Middle  English 
of  Chaucer — when  and  by  what  stages? 
and,  second,  the  rise  of  new  ideals  of 
"correctness"  which  since  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  have  done  so 
much  to  supplant  the  old  easy-going  pro- 
nunciation which  contented  the  courtiers 
of  the  second  Charles  and  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  day  with  a  habit  of  speech 
which  strives  with  greater  and  less  suc- 
cess to  pay  more  heed  to  the  traditional 
spelling. 

When  Ellis,  over  half  a  century  ago, 
undertook  to  reconstruct  Shakespeare's 
pronunciation  he  put  into  his  mouth  a 
speech  strikingly  different  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  of  to-day.  To  make  he 
gave  the  so-called  Italian  a  of  father,  to 
fair  he  assigned  the  diphthong  now  heard 
in  fire,  and  due  he  supposed  sounded  with 
French  long  u.  With  the  evidence  now 
available  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  Shake- 
speare's pronunciation  of  these  words  did 
not  differ  a  great  deal  from  pronuncia- 
tions which  may  still  be  heard  to-day. 
Put  another  way,  many  of  the  character- 
istic distributions  of  the  vowel  sounds — 
simple  and  diphthongal — which  distin- 
guish Chaucer's  "continental"  Middle 
English  pronunciation  from  our  own  had 
come  very  closely  to  approximate  the 
present  situation  at  a  date  earlier  than  we 
had  supposed.  Modern  English,  that  is, 
broadly  took  shape  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Where  Ellis  had  relied  chiefly  on 
English  authorities  like  Salesbury, 
Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  and  Gill  for  a  de- 
scription of  sixteenth-century  English, 
later  research  has  found  a  clearer  and 
less  theoretical  attempt  to  represent  the 
facts  as  they  were,  and  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  in  the  contemporary  grammars 
that  were  designed  to  teach  English  to 
Frenchmen  and  French  to  Englishmen, 
and  also  in  the  naive  "misspellings"  of 
generations  which  had  not  yet  come  to 
regard  a  perfect  consistency  in  that  mat- 
ter an  essential  evidence  of  good  breed- 
ing. To  take  the  simplest  of  examples,  if 
Queen  Elizabeth  habitually  writes  de- 
sarve,  sarved,  hard,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  thus  and  not  otherwise  she 
pronounced  deserve,  served,  and  heard;  if 
she  writes  stop  as  stap  it  is  fairly  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  388) 


A  NEW  NOVEL  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  ■ 


BLIND 


By  ERNEST  POOLE 

Author  of  "The  Harbor, 


etc. 


As  Larry  Hart,  typical  American,  sits  in  the  darkness  that  is  his  heritage  from  the 
Great  War,  he  lives  over  again  a  truly  American  career,  covering  forty  years  of 
national  growth  and  change,  and  peers  adventurously  into  a  future  of  tremendous 
unborn  forces,  both  good  and  evil.  No  contemporary  novelist  but  the  author  of  "THE 
HARBOR"  could  give  just  this  intense  presentation  of  so  many  conflicting  and 
blending  elements  in  our  national  life — the  idealism  of  New  England,  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  frontier,  the  sophistication  of  Broadway,  the  fresh  political 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  Roosevelt,  the  scientific  devotion  of  a  Steve  McCrae,  the  dis- 
turbing, sometimes  sinister  influx  of  foreign  ideals  and  ideas  quite  alien  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — all  summed  up  in  the  interesting  and  eventful  life  of  one  man.  $2.50 


OTHER  FICTION  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  NOON  MARK 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS 


$2.50 

This  volume  opens  the  door  again  to 
a  sane  and  familiar  world,  wherein 
Bolshevism  and  countries  in  uproar 
become  only  a  reporter's  nightmare, 
and  our  feet- are  on  solid  ground.  The 
seamstress  and  the  lady  "with  a  tra- 
dition" are  both  reduced  to  a  simple 
democratic  level,  with  the  gentle  toler- 
ance and  humor  that  has  endeared  the 
author  of  "The  Boardman  Family," 
and  "Nathan  Burke"  to  thousands  of 
American  readers. 


THE  TERRIBLE  ISLAND 

By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

$1.75 

A  fantastic,  whimsical,  absorbing  story 
of  a  treasure  hunt  in  tropic  isles.  The 
author  knows  her  New  Guiana;  and 
her  settings  cast  the  true  spell. 

HEARTS  OF  THREE 

By  JACK  LONDON  $2.50 

A  rattling  good  yarn  about  two  de- 
scendants of  Morgan  the  Buccanneer, 
hidden  treasure,  strange  lost  peoples, 
and  plenty  of  hair-raising  adventures. 


POETRY 

REYNARD  THE  FOX:  or, 
THE  GHOST  HEATH  RUN 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  this 
greatest  of  hunting  poems,  with  In- 
troduction in  which  the  author  tells 
how  he  came  to  write  it.  With  eight 
colored  reproductions  of  old  hunting 
prints,  and  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions by  Carton   Moorepark.  $6.50 


NEIGHBORS 

By  WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON 

Poems  of  moor  and  down  and  river, 
full  of  delicacy  and  charm ;  with  a  sec- 
tion specially  devoted  to  those  who 
found  themselves  "neighbors"  in  the 
partings  of  the  War.  $2.00 


IMPORTANT  RECORDS 

MOBILIZATION  OF  THE 
SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

By  JOSHUA  BERNHARDT 

A  comprehensive  of  the  Government 
control  of  the  sugar  industry  during 
the  war.  $2.50 

TAFT  PAPERS  ON  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Speeches  and  addresses  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent WILLIAM  H.  TAFT.  Edited  by 
Theodore  Marburg  and  Horace  E. 
Flack.  $4.50 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

By  C.  F.  THWING, 

President  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, author  of  "Universities  of  the 
World."  $4.00 


DOMESDAY    BOOK 


By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


Author   of  "Mitch  Miller,' 


'The   Spoon   River  Anthology; 
"Starved  Rock,"  etc. 


now  in   its  28th  edition, 


Start  a  ripple  in  a  pool  and  watch  it  spread,  starting  other  ripples  to  the  pool's  end. 
Start  a  life  in  this  mid-continent,  watch  it  grow,  touch  other  lives  and  these  touch 
others,  until  the  story  of  the  one  life  becomes  the  story  of  the  nation. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Masters  has  done  in  this  many-colored  poem  where  half  a  hundred 
vivid  dramas  relate  the  absorbing  tragi-comedy  of  one  girl's  life  and  death — a  strik- 
ingly original  conception  seriously  and  worthily  wrought  out.  $5.00 
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BONI   C  LIVERIGHT 


POTTERISM 


has  commenced  to  take 
America  by  storm  just 
as  it  swept  England. — 
Frank  Swinnerton  said 


a 


POTTERISM 


by  Rose  Macaulay  will 
be  read  all  over  Eng- 
land" (and  it  was).  N.  P. 
D.  writes  in  The  New 
York  Globe     8 

"POTTERISiir 


is  as  fresh  and  breezy 
as  if  all  the  windows 
were  open.  Mr.  Live- 
right  is  a  public  bene- 
factor in  publishing  it." 

POTTERISM 


according  to  The  New 
York  Tribune  "will  cer- 
tainly be  as  widely  read 
in  this  country  as  it  has 
been  in  England" — and 
The  New  York  Sun  in  a 
two-column  review  on  its 
editorial  page  says 

POTTERISM 


a 


i 


is  a  novel  of  superlative 
cleverness  —  a  modern 
tabloid  Vanity  Fair  — it 
is  a  delight  to  see  a  thing 
so  well  done." 

Read  this  Wonderfully 
Human  Novel  —  for  its 
"corking  good  story" 
and  because  of  its  "su- 
perlative cleverness." 
Maybe  some  of  your 
friends  are  Potterites  — 
find  out!  $2.00  every- 
where. 


nfl  BONI   C  LIVERIGHT 
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{Continued  from  page  387) 
inferred  that  she  used  the  same  un- 
rounded vowel  which  most  Americans 
employ  in  the  word  to-day.  All  this  would 
afford  clear  evidence  of  the  facts,  regard- 
less of  what  the  authorities  might  say  or 
might  not  say. 

If  we  could  overhear  a  conversation, 
say,  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  we  might  marvel  at 
the  flow  of  language,  the  precise  choice 
of  words,  we  might  be  startled  a  bit  at 
the  vigor,  amounting  to  something  very 
like  coarseness,  of  a  phrase  now  and  then ; 
but  we  should  be  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
what  could  not  fail  to  strike  us  as  care- 
lessness, if  we  did  not  know  who  the 
speakers  were  we  might  call  it  vulgarity, 
in  pronunciation.  Such  a  "dropping  of 
fir's,"  and  of  other  consonants,  indeed — 
goin',  bringin',  stric'ly!  Can  it  be  that 
it  was  goivnd  that  we  just  now  heard? 
Has  generald  acquired  a  d  and  houn's 
lost  one?  Is  it  possible  that  Lady  Mary 
confounds  w  and  v,  like  the  Wellers  of  a 
later  day  ?  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into 
details.  Why  did  not  Swift  in  his  "Let- 
ter to  the  Lord  Treasurer,"  asks  Profes- 
sor Wyld,  object  to  pronunciations  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  loosing  his  thunder  on 
"phizz"  and  "mob"  and  the  like?  "Be- 
cause they  were  so  widespread  among  the 
best  speakers  that  to  take  exception  to 
them  would  have  been  to  fall  foul  of  the 
English  of  all  his  contemporaries,  his 
own  included."  Let  Professor  Wyld  de- 
scribe, too,  the  change  that  came  about  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century : 

But  if  the  triumph  of  the  pedagogue  is  thus 
unquestionable,  [it]  must  be  set  down  rather 
to  social  causes  than  to  a  sudden  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  Orthoepist,  to  persuade  those 
to  whom  he  had  so  long  preached  in  vain.  It 
was  assuredly  not  the  Verneys  and  Went- 
worths  .  .  .  who  first  adopted  the  new- 
fangled English.  ...  It  was  the  new  men 
and  their  families  who  were  winning  a  place 
in  the  great  world  and  in  public  affairs,  who 
could  be  attracted  by  the  refinements  offered 
by  the  new  and  "correct"  system  of  pro- 
nunciation which  they  learnt  from  their  mas- 
ters of  rhetoric,  or  from  their  University  tu- 
tors. That  this  new,  wealthy  and  often  highly 
cultivated  class  should  gradually  have  im- 
posed upon  society  at  large  the  gentilities  of 
the  academy  of  deportment,  and  have  been 
able  to  insist  upon  gown  instead  of  "gownd," 
strict  instead  of  "strick,"  vermin  instead  of 
"varmint,"  richest  instead  of  "riches,"  and  so 
on,  would  have  seemed  incredible  to  Lady 
Went  worth  and  her  friends.  But  so  it  has  come 
about.  Possibly  the  relations  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Piozzi  are  types  of  the  process 
at  its  best,  and  one  may  suppose  that  the 
great  man  would  not  hesitate  to  correct  what 
he  took  to  be  improprieties  of  speech  in  his 
circle,  and  that  pronunciations  which  received 
his  sanction  'would  rapidly  gain  currency  far 
and   wide. 

Thus  one  may  suppose  that  such  traces  of 
the  old  vernacular  which  survive  in  fore- 
head, boatswain,  towards  will  in  due 
course  disappear  in  deference  to  a  new 
proletarian  respectability. 

In  conclusion,  one  sin  of  omission :  the 
book  has  no  index.    And  two  little  sins  of 


commission:  Thomas  Sackville  did  not 
"plan"  the  "Mirr&r  for  Magistrates" 
(p.  107) ;  and  Skelton,  who  is  somewhat 
gratuitously  damned  to  an  oblivion 
deeper  even  than  time  has  granted  him 
(p.  91),  can  not  plead  for  mercy  with  the 
lines 

For    though    the    days    be    never    so    long 
At  last  the  bells  ringeth  to  evensong. 

because  he  did  not  write  them ;  they  may 
be  found  at  the  close  of  that  perfectly 
misnamed  poem,  Hawes's  "Pastime  of 
Pleasure." 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

ALAS  for  poor  Margaret  Fuller!  She 
endured  much  in  her  life,  she  suf- 
fered detraction  and  ridicule  in  her 
death;  but  it  remained  for  a  friend  in 
these  latter  days  to  heap  the  last  indig- 
nity upon  her  devoted  head,  by  making 
her  the  subject  of  a  study  in  Freudian 
psycho-analysis.  Exactly  this  is  Kath- 
arine Anthony's  "Margaret  Fuller,  a 
Psychological  Biography,"  published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe — this,  and 
nothing  more,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
boastful  announcement  of  the  "jacket- 
writer"  that  Miss  Anthony  has  created 
"a  new  type  of  biography  by  doing  for 
her  central  figure  what  the  modern  nov- 
elist does  for  the  heroine  of  his  story." 
Now,  that  this  feminine  bacchante  of 
transcendentalism  was  a  victim  of  hys- 
teria no  one  who  knows  her  story  will 
deny;  and  Miss  Anthony  is  quite  within 
her  rights  in  stressing  this  aspect  of 
Margaret's  character,  though  it  is  not  so 
clear  why,  in  doing  this,  she  should  think 
she  was  rescuing  the  victim  from  the 
calumnies  of  earlier  biographers.  But  to 
explain  Margaret's  hysteria  by  a  purely 
Freudian  hypothesis  is  folly,  and  some- 
thing a  good  deal  worse  than  folly.  The 
subject  is  delicate  and  not  easy  to  handle 
in  a  review,  however  freely  the  creator  of 
"a  new  type  of  biography"  may  deal  with 
it.  In  a  word,  Miss  Anthony  refers 
whatever  was  morbid  or  neurotic  or  su- 
persensitive in  her  heroine's  make-up  to 
the  so-called  Oedipean  complex.  So,  be- 
cause the  child  dreamed  of  following  her 
mother's  body  to  the  grave  and  weeping 
over  it,  we  must  believe  that  "she  had  a 
primeval  and  murderous  wish  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  her  beloved  mother."  And 
why  this  murderous  wish?  Dreams 
again  will  explain  the  hateful  mystery. 
Margaret's  father,  being  engaged  in  the 
day  time,  used  to  give  his  daughter, 
scarcely  more  than  an  infant,  lessons  in 
Latin  and  heaven  knows  what  else  in  the 
evening  until  a  late  hour.  This  might 
seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that 
she  slept  uneasily  and  was  troubled  with 
terrifying  dreams  which  she  remembered 
and  recorded  in  adult  life.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient    for    the    psycho-analyst;    the 
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cause  must  be  an  "uncanny  eroticism," 
the  nature  of  which  our  biographer  then 
proceeds  to  unfold  with  true  Freudian 
gusto.  There  is,  of  course,  just  enough 
basis  of  fact  in  all  this  Freudian  nasti- 
ness  to  make  it  go  down  with  a  certain 
type  of  debauched  or  immature  mind; 
more  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said.  The 
curiosity  of  the  present  biography  is  the 
fact  that  its  systematic  exaggeration  of 
morbid  facts  to  theoretical  falsehood  is 
employed  to  magnify  Margaret  Fuller  as 
a  heroine  in  the  fight  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  our  opinion,  has 
never  done  anything  else  quite  so  good  as 
his  whimsical  novel,  "Over  Bemerton's," 
which  we  account  one  of  the  minor  joys 
of  life;  but  of  all  his  volumes  of  essays 
none  is  better  than  his  latest,  which  he 
calls,  having  to  give  it  some  sort  of  name, 
"Adventures  and  Enthusiasms"  (George 
H.  Doran  Co.).  Yet  good  as  all  the  book 
is,  the  best  thing  in  it  is  borrowed,  being 
the  reproductions  of  a  charming  set  of 
pictures  from  a  child's  book  of  1813,  en- 
titled "The  Elegant  Girl,  or  Virtuous 
Principles  the  True  Source  of  Elegant 
Manners."  We  wish  Mr.  Lucas  had  de- 
voted three  or  four  of  his  little  essays, 
instead  of  one,  to  the  exposition  of  this 
quaint  and  ponderous  volume,  and  had  re- 
produced all  its  twelve  illustrations, 
which  are  quaint  but  not  at  all  ponderous. 
Indeed,  his  enthusiasms  are  often  too 
short-lived,  though  keen  enough  while 
they  last.  Anything  seen  or  heard  or 
read  starts  him  off  on  an  adventure  of 
the  mind,  if  not  of  the  legs.  Charles 
Lamb  is  his  master,  a  Lamb  in  vaude- 
ville, so  to  speak.  We  note  that  he  begins 
to  speak  of  himself  with  mock  gravity  as 
of  one  growing  old.  Of  course  he  is  no 
such  thing;  and  we  may  expect  his  zest 
of  life  to  continue  for  many  years  and  to 
overflow  into  many  more  volumes. 

Mr.  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  has 
collected  and  briefly  introduced  five 
American  stage-plays  of  the  last  ten 
years  under  the  title  of  "Modern  Ameri- 
can Plays"  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe). 
The  five  plays  which  achieve  the  honor 
and  incur  the  risk  of  publication  are  Mr. 
Augustus  Thomas's  "As  a  Man  Thinks," 
Mr.  Sheldon's  "Romance,"  Mr.  Belasco's 
"Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  Mr.  Ans- 
pacher's  "Unchastened  Woman,"  and  Mr. 
Massey's  "Plots  and  Playwrights."  On 
the  whole,  the  publication  is  warranted. 
One  may  rejoice  for  America's  sake  that 
these  plays  are  not  reprinted  in  the  same 
volume  with,  let  us  say,  M.  Lavedan's 
"Duel"  or  M.  de  Curel's  "Nouvelle  Idole"; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  five  with  actuali- 
ties on  Broadway  supports  Mr.  Baker  in 
his  objection  to  the  absolute  retirement 
of  the  older  and  the  better  in  theatrical 
output  in  favor  of  the  newer  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  390) 


The  Four  Great  American  Autobiographies 

»     In  the  Boston  Transcript,   Lindsay  Swift  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  says : 

To  the  great  trio  of  American  autobiographies, 
Benjamin  Franklin's,  Booker  Washington's,  and 
Henry  Adams's,   must  now  he  added  a  fourth. 

The  Autobiography  of 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

A  truly  great  and  permanent  contribution  to  American 
literature :  absorbing,  inspiring,  true.  Nothing  stranger 
ever  came  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  the  story  of 
this  poor  Scotch  boy  who  came  to  America  and  step 
by  step,  through  many  trials  and  triumphs,  became  the 
great  steel  master,  built  up  a  colosal  industry,  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune,  and  then  deliberately  and  system- 
atically gave  it  away  for  the  enlightenment  and  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

Now  on  sale  at  all  bookstores,  illustrated,  $5.00 
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NEW  BOOKS  FROM  OUR  FALL  LIST 

A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW:    Some  Roads  to  Peace 

By  HARRIOT  STANTON  BLATCH 

A  record  of  facts  with  constructive  conclusion  and  a  strong  program  for  progress 
by  one  of  America's  foremost  thinking  women.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  said 
of  it,  "'A  Woman's  Point  of  View'  is  informed  with  so  strong  a  conviction  and  so 
keen    an    intelligence   that    it    is    likely    to   make    its    way    even    against    the    common 

wcarmess-"  Price.  $1.25 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN:  A  Restatement  of  Citi- 
zenship in  World  Terms 
By  MARY  AUSTIN 

A  brilliantly  written  discussion  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  assumed  with  the 
right  to  vote.  Mrs.  Austin  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  fore-seeing 
of  American  feminists.  She  writes  with  authority  presenting,  without  prejudice, 
woman's  responsibility  for  citizenship  as  compared  with  man's.  "The  Young  Woman 
Citizen"  is  a  book  for  all  world  citizens.  Price|  paperj  $UX).   clo.h    $1  -5 

DREAMS   AND  VOICES 
Compiled  by  GRACE  HYDE  TRINE 

An  anthology  of  mother  and  child  verse  by  such  well  loved  poets  as  Robert  W. 
Service,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Christopher  Morley,  Margaret 
Widdemer.  There  are  eighty  poems — some  grave,  some  gay — and  everyone  who  loves 
beautiful  poetry  will  want  this  exquisite  book.  Price,  $2.00,  boxed 

THE  MODERN  READERS  CALENDAR— 1921 

Everyone  likes  quotations  clever  as  well  as  beautiful,  whimsical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. Here  you  have  them  to  suit  all  vour  tastes.  It  is  a  calendar  for  discriminating 
Pe°P,e-  Price  $1.00,  boxed 
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The  Constitution 

And  What  It  Means  Today 

By  EDWARD  S.  CORWIN,  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  in  Prince- 
ton   University. 

$1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60 
The  complete  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and 
all  amendments,  with  a  simple  and 
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worse.  Four  out  of  the  five  at  least  have 
interesting  stories,  and  are  flawless  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  theatre;  but  gayly 
as  they  trip  on  the  stage,  they  drag  a 
little  in  the  reading,  as  the  seal  is  re- 
tarded on  the  land  by  the  very  members 
which  accelerate  his  movements  in  the 
water.  Mr.  Thomas  is  so  eminently 
businesslike  that  he  can  carry  through 
even  so  unbusinesslike  an  enterprise  as 
the  dramatization  of  a  homily.  Mr. 
Sheldon,  boyish,  sunny,  and  conventional 
in  an  engaging  way,  is  master  of  that 
kind  of  art  which  gives  effect  and  em- 
phasis to  artlessness.  "Peter  Grimm"  in 
print  is  not  quite  so  successful;  the  re- 
turned dead  man,  half  Marconi,  half  Kris 
Kringle,  though  agreeable,  is  touched 
with  artifice.  The  best  play  perhaps  is 
Mr.  Anspacher's,  where  a  half-original 
character  in  a  half-original  situation  is 
handled  with  feline  art,  with  a  half  affec- 
tionate, half  insidious  solicitude.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  all  the  plays  in  their 
several  fashions  and  degrees  uphold  vir- 
tue, and  virtue,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
"authorized"  version,  virtue  not  re- 
drafted in  the  interest  of  the  newest 
ideas  or  the  oldest  passions. 

A  book  which  possesses  both  charm  and 
real  value  is  "By-Paths  in  Sicily,"  by  Eliza 
Putnam  Heaton  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 
Having  gone  to  Sicily  in  search  of  a  cli- 
mate to  benefit  her  health,  Mrs.  Heaton 
entered  to  an  extraordinary  degree  into 
the  life  of  the  people  and  mastered  the 
dialect  of  the  island.  Much  of  her  time 
was  spent  in  Taormina,  a  place  familiar  to 
generations  of  tourists,  where,  however, 
her  interests  were  not  so  much  in  the 
Greek  theatre  and  in  the  majesty  of  Etna 
as  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  and 
fishermen.  A  trained  writer,  she  re- 
corded the  experiences  gained  in  some 
ten  years'  residence  in  Sicily  in  a  series 
of  papers  which  were  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  treatise  on  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Sicilians;  such  of 
this  work  as  was  already  finished  or  could 
be  finished  by  others,  was  collected  after 
her  death  and  made  into  this  book.  She 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people 
as  foreigners  rarely  succeed  in  doing, 
and  learned  their  superstitions  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure 
prosperity  of  miraculous  cures.  When 
the  peasants  went  to  a  festa  at  some  re- 
mote shrine,  or  when  they  performed 
some  rite  handed  down  traditionally  from 
pre-Christian  ages,  she  accompanied  and 
aided  them,  rejoiced  or  mourned  with 
them.  The  records  of  her  observations 
and  of  the  tales  told  to  her  are  compar- 
able to  those  of  the  great  Sicilian  folk- 
lorist  Pitre.  They  are  set  down  in  attrac- 
tive style  and  with  a  sense  of  humor,  as 
the  experiences  of  her  intimate  friends, 
chief  of  whom  was  Gna  Vanna,  a  woman 
possessing  "elf-locks"  and,  by  reputation 


at  least,  supernatural  powers.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  various  people  is  most 
skillfully  brought  out  in  describing  the 
scenes  in  which  they  took  part.  The  chap- 
ter entitled  "Cola  Pesce"  recounts  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  course  of  which  the  au- 
thor not  only  observed  the  methods  of 
fishing  and  the  styles  of  boats  used  in 
Taormina  and  in  Catania  respectively, 
but  learned  from  her  fisherman  friends 
several  traditional  stories.  "The  Cleft 
Oak"  describes  minutely  the  incantations 
used  to  cure  a  boy  of  rupture.  "Donna 
Pruvidenza's  Lemon"  is  an  amusing  ex- 
ample of  the  widespread  belief  that  one's 
enemy  can  be  injured  by  injuring  his 
image — in  this  case  a  lemon.  The  festas 
at  places  like  Randazzo  are  only  slightly 
modified  relics  of  remote  ages.  Yet  influ- 
ences from  without  are  likely  to  modify 
many  conditions  in  Sicily,  for  instance, 
the  influences  due  to  the  return  of  those 
who  had  emigrated  to  America.  The  book 
concludes  with  chapters  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character,  describing  visits  to  the 
sulphur-mines,  and  to  Messina  after  the 
earthquake  of  1908,  where  the  author, 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  dialect,  was 
able  to  interpret  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  and  officials  from  other 
parts  of  Italy.  There  are  numerous  illus- 
trations from  photographs  taken  for  the 
purpose.  The  high  quality  of  the  vivid 
and  sympathetic  realism  with  which  the 
scenes  and  characters  are  described  re- 
calls the  best  regional  writers  of  Italy — 
Verga  in  Sicily,  Deladda  in  Sardinia, 
Fogazzaro  in  Venetia,  D'Annunzio  in  the 
Abruzzi. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  "A  Prophet 
of  Joy"  (Houghton)  shows  a  remarkable 
talent  for  light  verse.  Nothing  can  be 
gayer,  idler,  saucier,  easier,  more  win- 
ningly  devious  and  desultory,  than  his 
treatment  of  the  eight-line  Italian  epic 
stanza  which  Byron,  on  a  hint  from 
Frere,  appropriated  to  English  use  in  the 
lounging  persiflage  of  "Beppo"  and  "Don 
Juan."  The  stanza  is  always  captivating, 
and  in  Mr.  Bradford's  skillful  and  supple 
hands  it  knows  how  to  ascend  with  un- 
concern and  to  descend  with  circumspec- 
tion, keeping  always  in  ascents  and 
descents  alike  the  grace  of  seeming  inad- 
vertence. This  metre  begets  a  diction  in 
its  own  likeness,  a  diction  of  lazy  ampli- 
tude and  bland  effrontery,  in  which  Mr. 
Bradford's  surprising  virtuosity  finds  an- 
other test  and  another  triumph. 

The  story  is  agreeable,  and  the  only 
point  of  failure  is  the  point  in  which  in 
a  poem  of  this  kind  failure  is  most  for- 
givable and  least  important — the  nature 
and  handling  of  the  thesis.  A  being 
called  Percival  Smith — the  grotesqueness 
of  the  anticlimax  is  intentional — airy, 
winning,  debonair,  and  irresponsible,  is 
portrayed  as  an  embodiment  of  pure  joy. 
He  is  also  a  preacher  of  pure  joy.  Now 
joy  can  not  have  too  many  embodiments, 
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but  it  may  easily  have  too  many 
preachers,  and  Mr.  Bradford's  sprite, 
who  should  be  sprite  and  nothing  elsa,  is 
the  offspring  and  the  father  of  a  theory. 
Joy,  in  becoming  a  prescription,  may 
readily  become  a  drug.  To  be  joyful  for 
good  reasons,  bad  reasons,  or  no  reasons 
is  praiseworthy;  joy  is  good.  To  point 
out  reasons  for  joy  to  other  men  is  good. 
But  to  urge  upon  other  men  a  reasonless 
joy,  a  joy  beyond  the  facts  or  against  the 
facts,  is  impudence,  because  it  is  the 
claim  of  one  temperament  to  impose  its 
reading  of  the  universe  upon  others.  Mr. 
Bradford's  metre  and  diction  do  help  to 
brighten  the  world,  because  they  are  to 
all  appearance  cheerful  for  their  own 
sake  and  not  for  ours;  the  cheerfulness 
he  exhales  is  a  great  deal  more  beneficent 
than  the  cheerfulness  he  inculcates. 

Sympathetic  nature  study  and  observa- 
tion, not  burdened  with  scientific  detail, 
is  charmingly  set  forth  by  Walter  Prich- 
ard  Eaton  in  a  beautiful  volume  entitled, 
"In  Berkshire  Fields"  (Harper  &  Bros.). 
The  birds,  the  small  animals,  the  roads, 
the  trees  and  wild  flowers  in  this  part  of 
New  England  are  his  personal  friends 
and  he  introduces  them  as  intimate 
cronies.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
exquisitely  done  by  Walter  King  Stone. 

Professor  Frederick  Soddy  has  col- 
lected the  articles  and  addresses  which 
marked  his  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  in  a  book  with  the  title, 
"Science  and  Life"  (Dutton).  While  the 
subjects  of  these  essays  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  disconnected,  the  central  idea  of 
the  book  is  the  influence  which  the  dis- 
covery of  radium  and  other  radio-active 
substances  is  likely  to  have  on  science 
and  on  society. 

Thus,  there  is  satisfactory  explanation 
of  radio-activity  in  fairly  non-technical 
language,  and  also  a  discussion  of  the 
possibility  that  we  may  be  able  at  no  dis- 
tant time  to  produce  atomic  disintegra- 
tion of  other  chemical  elements  and  to 
control  this  resulting  energy  so  that  men 
will  have  a  vast  and  permanent  store  at 
their  command.  Professor  Soddy  believes 
this  change  will  come  and.  that  the  world 
should  prepare  in  advance  for  the  dislo- 
cation of  our  civilization  which  would  ac- 
company such  an  inconceivable  supply  of 
energy.  He  points  out  that  men  of  sci- 
ence have,  in  the  past  century,  changed 
life  enormously  by  their  discoveries  and 
applications  of  thermal  and  electrical  en- 
ergy. And  he  laments  that,  so  far,  in- 
stead of  spreading  a  uniform  well-being 
throughout  society,  industrialism  has 
been  exploited  to  enrich  the  few.  He 
sees,  only  in  war  times,  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  men  of  science  who  at  other 
times  are  neglected  and  not  given  full 
opportunities  to  carry  on  their  work.  His 
scorn  is  freely  directed  against  the  gov- 
(Contimied  on  page  392) 
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erning  bodies  of  the  Scottish  universities 
and  especially  against  the  management 
of  the  Carnegie  Fund.  While  the  ignor- 
ance and  apathy  of  the  world  towards 
science  may  need  combatting,  his  argu- 
ment is  weak  when  he  bitterly  attacks 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities;  for  it 
seems  evident  that  a  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  literature  and  philosophy  would 
prepare  the  world  to  deal  wisely  with  the 
power  which  science  places  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

Another  well-written  volume  has  been 
added  to  the  long  list  of  biographies  of 
British  men  of  science.  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson"  have 
been  edited  by  J.  S.  and  H.  G.  Thompson 
and  published  by  Dutton  and  Company. 
The  custom  in  England  of  preserving  the 
life  and  records  of  men  of  science  is  a 
most  excellent  one;  and,  in  America,  we 
are  neglecting  a  fine  opportunity  by  not 
doing  the  same.  There  is  no  better  in- 
spiration for  those  on  the  threshold  of 
the  scientific  career  than  to  have  before 
them  the  achievements  of  the  masters. 
While  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  was  not 
a  commanding  figure  in  science,  his  orig- 
inal work  in  engineering  was  respectable 
and  he  exerted  a  unique  influence  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  of  text-books.  His 
biography  is  interesting  and  it  is  also 
stimulating.  Like  most  Englishmen  of 
distinction,  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  an 
appalling  amount  of  work  in  many  differ- 
ent fields.  The  biography  should  be  read 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  texts, 
and  that  comprises  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents of  electricity  during  the  last  half 
century. 

John  Burroughs  is  always  readable,  al- 
ways dignified  in  his  enthusiasm,  always 
a  master  of  good  English  even  when  he 
sits  on  the  tripod  of  vaticination;  yet 
we  can  not  help  wishing  that  he  had 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  mount  this 
same  tripod  and  had  continued  to  dis- 
pense the  results  of  his  communications 
with  nature  in  the  humbler,  more  human 
language  which  sufficed  him  when  he 
wrote,  let  us  say,  his  "Wake  Robin." 
There  are  passages  in  that  book,  notably 
the  description  of  the  down-swooping 
hawk,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  a  sounder 
ring  of  philosophy,  if  philosophy  there 
must  be,  than  anything  in  his  latest  work, 
entitled  rather  pretentiously  "Accepting 
the  Universe"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 
Of  flowers  and  birds  and  the  simple  life 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  something  to  say,  his 
divagations  on  the  Universe  leave  us 
doubting.  It  would  in  fact  be  easy  to 
point  out  a  series  of  shocking  inconsist- 
encies into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by 
his  ambitious  attempt  to  combine  a  wise 
and  wholesome  life  in  nature  with  a 
metaphysical  theory  of  natural  evolution. 
On  one  page  he  assures  us  that  Nature 
has  no  special  aim  and  no  favors :  she  "is 


just  as  much  on  the  side  of  the  rat  as  on 
the  side  of  the  cat."  Yet  elsewhere  he  is 
equally  certain  that  we,  as  a  part  of  Na- 
ture, "are  on  the  winning  side,"  and  that 
"our  well-being  is  secured  in  the  consti- 
tution of  things.  .  .  .  We  are  em- 
bosomed in  the  Eternal  Beneficence."  On 
one  page  we  learn  that  "in  the  long 
drama  of  animal  evolution  there  has  evi- 
dently been  as  much  suffering  as  pleas- 
ure, and  of  the  drama  of  human  history 
the  same  may  be  said" ;  yet  on  another 
page  we  must  believe  that  "the  good  in 
Nature  is  vastly  more  than  the  evil." 
Again  he  takes  up  his  cudgel  against  the 
implication  in  Tennyson's  "Nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw."  There  is  no  cruelty 
in  Nature,  he  declares: 

Nature  as  seen  in  animal  life  is  sanguinary, 
but  only  man  is  cruel.  Only  man  deliberately 
and  intentionally  inflicts  pain ;  only  man  tor- 
tures his  victims,  and  takes  pleasure  in  their 
agony.  .  .  .  Nature  kills,  but  does  not  tor- 
ture. 

Well,  granting  Mr.  Burroughs'  thesis, 
which  is  doubtful  in  itself,  how  shall  we 
reconcile  this  defence  of  Nature  with  his 
constant  contention  that  man  is  totally  a 
part  of  Nature?  Why  is  not  man's  cruelty 
Nature's  cruelty?  The  fact  is  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, in  homely  phrase,  wants  to  eat 
his  cake  and  keep  it.  As  a  devotee  of 
revolutionary  philosophy  he  must  include 
man  in  a  scheme  of  Nature  which  has  no 
place  for  moral  choice  or  purpose,  or  for 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  better  and 
worse ;  as  a  kindly  and  stalwart  soul,  with 
the  health  of  outdoor  living  in  his  veins, 
he  is  intent  to  preach  a  gospel  of  cheerful 
optimism  and  to  accept  the  Universe  as  a 
loving,  cherishing  mother.  It  is  hard  to 
be  a  prophet. 

That  "they  deserve  a  volume  to  them- 
selves," as  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  re- 
marks in  his  preface,  no  one  can  doubt 
after  reading  these  admirable  biogra- 
phies of  the  thirty  members  of  Harvard 
University  who  died  in  service  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  "Mem- 
oirs of  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War 
Against  Germany,"  Volume  I :  The  Van- 
guard (Harvard  University  Press).  The 
handicap  of  fragmentary  and  unequal 
material,  the  danger  of  a  monotonous 
pattern  in  the  chapters,  the  temptation  to 
let  either  unregulated  emotion  or  a  "liter- 
ary" intention  dominate  the  book, — all 
these  have  been  overcome  to  a  degree 
that  forecasts  impressively  the  impor- 
tance of  the  completed  work.  Great  as  is 
Mr.  Howe's  skill,  however,  one  does  not 
feel  like  stressing  it  in  a  review.  What 
one  feels  most  deeply  in  this  book  is  the 
living  presence  of  heroic  youth,  various 
in  breeding  and  in  service,  but  singularly 
and  magnificently  alike  in  their  prompt- 
ness to  volunteer,  their  enthusiastic  sub- 
mission to  the  drudgery  of  preparation 
and  routine,  and  their  perfect  disregard 
of  danger  and  of  themselves  right  up  to 
the  very  end. 
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A  new  volume  has  been  issued  by  The 
Century  Co.,  in  its  series  of  "Books  of 
Useful  Science."  In  selecting  the  subject 
of  "Artificial  Light"  and  M.  Luckiesch, 
Director  of  the  Nela  Research  Labora- 
tory, as  its  author,  the  publishers  have 
added  a  real  contribution  to  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  neglected,  fields  of  sci- 
ence; and  they  found  just  the  right  man 
to  undertake  the  task.  Mr.  Luckiesch  is 
probably  the  greatest  expert  on  color  and 
artificial  lighting  and  he  has,  also,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  lighting  from  the  earliest 
times.  His  thesis  is,  that  artificial  light- 
ing has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
civilization,  and  all  must  agree  with  him 
as  to  its  prime  importance.  The  book 
begins  with  a  thorough  and  most  inter- 
esting survey  of  all  the  forms  of  artificial 
lighting,  from  the  genial  fire  and  smoky 
resinous  torch  of  primitive  man  to  the 
latest  and  most  elaborate  system  of  elec- 
trical lighting  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, when  an  illumination  of  2,600,- 
000,000  beam  candle  power  was  obtained. 
This  is  followed  by  a  clear  and  accurate 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing light;  and  there  are,  also,  chap- 
ters on  cost  and  supply  of  light  and  on 
its  influence  on  health,  happiness,  safety, 
and  aesthetics.  When  we  add  a  pleasing 
selection  of  illustrations,  an  adequate  in- 
dex and  good  printing,  the  book  may 
be  said  to  deserve  an  appreciative  recep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Holt  announces  a  "Psychic  Series" 
of  which  the  first  installment  is  "The  Un- 
seen Doctor,"  which  is  supplied  with  in- 
troduction and  testimonials  to  vouch  for 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  anonymous 
author  and  patient.  It  is  a  strange  tale, 
in  which  the  dramatis  persona?  are  di- 
vided impartially  between  this  world  and 
the  world  of  spirits.  Dr.  Beale,  the 
"spirit  doctor,"  is  the  hero  of  the  tale; 
he  has  a  corps  (if  that  is  not  too  mate- 
rial a  word)  of  consultants  and  even 
nurses ;  though  they  all  advise  and  direct 
the  case  of  obstinate  invalidism  through 
the  voice  and  personality  of  a  "psychic" 
masseuse;  and  they  are  by  no  means  de- 
void of  wisdom  in  the  successful  treat- 
ment. The  actual  in  the  flesh  doctor  in 
the  case  naturally  has  no  belief  in  the 
spirit  origin  of  the  trance  personality 
thus  functioning,  and  reduces  the  case  to 
well  accepted  principles  of  neurotic  ill- 
ness with  vaso-motor  complications.  The 
"psychic  research"  animus  is  peculiarly 
irrelevant  to  this  type  of  narrative;  it 
carries  obscurantism  into  fields  in  which 
enlightenment,  though  difficult,  has  in 
this  day  and  generation  found  a  secure 
footing.  As  a  "psychic"  tale  the  book  is 
futile  and  foolish,  indeed,  rather  fertile 
in  folly;  but  when  so  much  is  said,  we  are 
still  left  with  the  unanswered  query: 
eui  bono? 


LIPPINCOTT    BOOKS 


SEEING  THE  FAR  WEST 

THE  WONDERLAND  OF  AMERICA 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS,  author  of  "Seeing  Pennsylvania,"  etc.  Here  is 
not  only  a  wonderful  panorama  in  text,  with  113  illustrations  and  2  maps, 
of  the  scenic  glories  of  the  States  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  but 
also  an  intensely  interesting  narrative  overflowing  with  personal  observa- 
tions and  bits  of  history  and  romance,  making  it  a  particularly  enters 
taining  volume  for  both  travelers  and  general  readers.  Almost  every  spot 
of  beauty  and  interest  is  described — the  unknown  regions  as  well  as  those 
already  familiar.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  volume 
on  the  territory  covered.     $6.00. 


The  Orient  in  Bible 
Times 

By  ELIHU  GRANT,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  at 
Haverford  College.  An  invalu- 
able book,  presenting  a  wonder- 
ful and  historically  accurate 
panorama  of  the  Oriental 
World — its  peoples,  civiliza- 
tions, and  history.  For  Bible 
students,  ministers,  and  read- 
ers, this  volume  is  invaluable. 
It  humanizes  Bible  study  and 
gives  a  background  against 
which  Biblical  activities  are 
made  plainer.  30  illustrations. 
$2.50 

After  the  Day 

By  HAYDEN  TALBOT.  The 
author,  armed  with  special  creden- 
tials, interviewed  the  German  lead- 
ers and  as  a  result  tells  a  remark- 
able story  of  Germany  unconquered 
and  unrepentant.  The  book  is  a 
revelation.      16  illustrations.      $4.00. 


Clothing 


By  MARY  SCHENCK  WOOL- 
MAN,  B.S.  A  practical  book  for 
every  home  on  the  selection,  use, 
care  and  cost  of  Clothing.  Filled 
with  many  valuable  suggestions. 
Illustrated.     $2.00. 


Archaic  England 

A  remarkable  volume  on  prehis- 
toric England.  The  author  deciphers 
prehistory  from  monuments,  earth- 
works, faerie  supersitions,  etc.  A 
fascinating  work  with  507  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  894  pages,  octavo. 
$7.50 


Fame  and  Failure 

By  JULIAN  ELLIS.  The  in- 
tensely interesting  stories  of  eighteen 
famous  failures  of  certain  celebrities 
who  tasted  fame  and  then  in  a  flash 
went  down  to  failure.  4  illustra- 
tions.    $  3.75 


THE  BOOK 
OF  JOB 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR., 

Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
"A  NOBLE  BOOK,  all  men's 
book,"  wrote  Carlyle,  yet  the 
soul,  the  beauty  and  the  living 
fire  of  it  hidden  behind  a  veil 
of  conflicting  interpretations. 
A  tragedy  we  might  liken  to 
that  of  a  temple  of  exquisite 
beauty  buried  amid  the  wind- 
blown sands  of  time.  Dr.  Jas- 
trow  in  his  new  interpretation 
of  this  incomparable  and  ever- 
lasting drama  has  brought  it 
forth  into  the  light  of  under- 
standing— a  human  story;  its 
true  beauty  revealed.  Frontis- 
piece.     Handsome   octavo. 

$4.00  net. 

IN  OLD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TOWNS 

By     ANNE      HOLLINGS- 

WORTH  WHARTON 
A  valuable  and  entertaining  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  men, 
women,  manners,  and  social 
life  of  earlier  days.  Miss 
Wharton  is  an  authority  on 
Colonial  subjects.  In  this  vol- 
ume she  presents  the  pic- 
turesque side  of  historic  Penn- 
sylvania villages  and  towns.  32 
beautiful  illustrations,  octavo. 
$5.00 

The  PRACTICAL 

BOOK  OF 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

New  Edition 
By  C.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS. 
This  new  edition  contains  12 
new  color  plates  and  much  ad- 
ditional information,  especially 
on  present  and  future  rug  con- 
ditions and  prices.  $10.00 

NEW   BOOKS— Entertaining  and  Useful 

RATHER  LIKE,  by  Jules  Castier,  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  parodies  on  the  great 
modern  writers  over  which  all  lovers  of  good  literature  will  chortle  with  delight.  $2.25. 
Mrs.  Grace  Livingston  Hill's  "CLOUDY  JEWEL,"  the  story  of  a  family  drudge  and 
her  rejuvenation,  is  a  beautiful  romance  full  of  helpful  inspiration.  $1.90.  "HAPPY 
HOUSE,"  by  Jane  Abbott,  goes  steadily  on  its  way  to  greater  and  greater  success.  It  is 
proving  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  of  the  season.  $1.75.  "ANNE,"  by  Olga  Hartley, 
is  a  comedy  with  just  that  touch  of  sadness  that  brings  laughter  near  to  tears.  $1.90.  The 
new  sixth  edition  of  PENNELLS'  "LIFE  OF  WHISTLER,"  just  published,  comes  as 
practicallv  a  new  book.  It  has  been  revised  and  contains  new  material  and  new  illustrations. 
Profusely  illustrated,  octavo,  $6.50.  "MRS.  WILSON'S  COOK  BOOK"  suits  every  purse. 
Menus  of  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  can  be  prepared  from  the  hundreds  of  new 
recipes.  Women  will  appreciate  the  author's  new  method  of  presenting  them.  $2.50.  "THE 
CHARM  OF  FINE  MANNERS,"  by  Mrs.  Starrett,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  fathers  and 
mothers.  In  a  charming  way  the  author  writes  about  behavior,  self-culture,  habits,  conver- 
sation, etc.  $1.00.  "THE  BOOK  OF  COURAGE,"  by  Dr.  Faris,  is  not  psychological 
medicine  for  neurasthenics,  but  strong,  wholesome  food  for  the  mental  digestion  of  every- 
one.   $1.50. 


The  Irish  and  English  temperaments  are  contrasted  in 
many  dramatic  scenes 

NO  DEFENCE 

Gilbert  Parker's 

First  full-length  novel  in  four  years  will  take  high  place 
among  the  really  great  romances.  "  'No  Defence' 
shows  that  its  author  can  do  for  Ireland  and  the  West 
Indies  what  he  has  done  many  times  for  Canada." — 
Boston  Transcript.  "Adventure  joins  with  love  in  mak- 
ing the  story  one  of  rare  enjoyment." — Pittsburgh  Chron- 
icle Telegraph.  Four  illustrations,  $2.00  net 
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A  BOOK 
FOR   YOUR 
EVERY   WANT 


French  Publishers  Weathering  the  Storm 


CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
PIPEFULS 

THE  reader,  whether  a  smoker  or  not,  will 
certainly  find  a  "pipeful"  to  fit  his  every 
mood,  and  the  pungency  to  suit  his  taste  in 
Christopher  Morley's  new  book.  45  draw- 
ings by  Walter  Jack  Duncan.        filet,  $2.00 

REAR-ADMIRAL  SIMS 
THE  VICTORY  AT  SEA 

ADMIRAL  SIMS'  own  story  of  Amer- 
ica's part  in  winning  the  war  on  the 
sea.  A  surpassing  blend  of  history  and  the 
romance  that  attends  great  men  and  great 
events.  Written  in  collaboration  with  Burton 
J.  tlendrlck.  Atef,  $5.00 

WILLIAM  McFEE 
CAPTAIN  MACEDOINE'S 
DAUGHTER 

THE  story  of  Captain  Macedoine's  daugh- 
ter, beautiful  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
lure  in  a  gigantic  swindle,  and  fine  enough 
to  rise  above  it.  A  worthy  successor  to 
"Aliens"  and  "Casuals  of  the  Sea." 

Net,  $1.90 

VANCE  THOMPSON 
LIVE  AND  BE  YOUNG 

YOU  should  live  to  be  140.  Science,  com- 
mon sense  and  Vance  Thompson  agree 
upon  it,  and  the  three  are  mixed  together  in 
a  lively  book  as  smilingly  sane  as  "Eat  and 
Grow  Thin."  Net,  $1.25 

H.  G.  DWIGHT 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  ELAM 

STORIES  of  the  Orient  and  elsewhere,  all 
deeply  tinged  with  the  color,  the  ro- 
mance, and  the  magic  evoked  by  the  author 
in   "Stamboul   Nights."  Net,  $2.00 

FRANK  DILNOT 
ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR 

A  COMPLETE  picture  of  England,  since 
the  War,  is  the  best  clue  to  the  interna- 
tional situation.  Frank  Dilnot  knows  both 
England  and  America;  he  gives  it  in  this 
important  book.  Net,  $3.00 

At  all  bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY 

GARDEN  CITY 


I  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


THE  publishing  houses  of  France  are 
at  last  emerging  from  one  of  the 
most  serious  crises  in  their  history.  The 
end  of  the  war  depression  that  threatened 
their  very  existence  is  at  last  in  sight.  De- 
spite the  low  rate  of  exchange,  such  firms 
as  Plon,  Hachette,  Fasquelle,  Grasset, 
and  Champion  have  launched  various  new 
ventures.  From  the  press  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Librairie  Nationale  have  come  sev- 
eral volumes  on  writers  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  Guillaume  Bude  Society  has 
inaugurated  its  new  Greek  series  with 
an  edition  of  Plato,  and  only  the  acute 
shortage  of  paper  and  the  printers'  strike 
have  prevented  the  book  revival  on  a 
grand  scale  which  was  planned  for  the 
opening  of  the  present  season. 

Since  the  general  rise  of  prices  in  1917, 
publication  has  been  extremely  difficult. 
The  price  of  books  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  upward  trend  in  costs.  Although 
in  1919  a  drop  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  paper  from  May  to  July  gave  encour- 
agement, yet  in  September  the  pendulum 
swung  back,  necessitating  the  interrup- 
tion of  many  enterprises.  By  last  spring, 
indeed,  the  price  of  paper  had  risen  1,000 
per  cent.,  the  cost  of  printing  170  to  300, 
and  general  expenses  150  to  300  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  values  before  the  war ; 
whereas  prices  of  books  had  increased 
only  50  to  70  per  cent,  for  works  in  stock, 
and  80  to  100  per  cent,  for  new  issues. 
How  the  French  book  industry  has  sur- 
vived, under  conditions  such  as  these, 
only  the  publishers  know. 

The  situation  has  been  aggravated  by 
revolutionary  agitation.  Early  in  1919 
the  publishers'  corporation  had  to  deal 
with  a  strike  affecting  the  larger  estab- 
lishments in  particular.  The  delicate  or- 
ganism of  a  publishing  house  functions 
well  only  when  harmony  reigns  among 
its  personnel;  no  industry  suffers  more 
from  labor  disturbances  than  book-mak- 
ing. When  French  publishers,  braving 
unjust  pressure,  refused  to  negotiate 
with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  a  new 
strike  ensued  lasting  throughout  Octo- 
ber, and  entailing  difficulties  not  yet 
wholly  overcome.  This  courageous  stand, 
however  costly,  has  served  to  avert  worse 
threats  of  disturbance,  and  the  publishers 
have  now  voluntarily  granted  to  their 
employees  substantial  increases.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  devising  together  with  the 
recently  organized  Union  of  Professional 
Employees,  means  for  meeting  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  new  scale  of  wages,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  production,  which 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  training  the 
personnel  and  installing  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

After  battling  in  their  own  quarrel,  the 
publishers  have  suffered  indirectly  from 
other  labor  troubles — the  newspaper 
strike,  which  deprived  them  of  publicity, 


and  transportation  strikes,  which  ren- 
dered impossible  the  distribution  of  their 
product.  Since  last  Sepember  each  month 
has  brought  some  disturbance  to  impede 
publication.  Formerly,  the  printing  of  a 
book  required  six  weeks,  but  now  it  de- 
mands from  three  to  six  months. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  pro- 
prietors and  employees,  instead  of  merely 
drawing  up  resolutions  and  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  Government,  have  organized. 
One  of  the  first  steps  was  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Circle  of  Book-sellers  into 
a  Central  Union  of  Book  Industries.  The 
workmen,  next,  founded  an  independent 
Union  of  Professional  Employees,  which 
aims  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Union  of 
Publishers  concerning  salaries,  wages, 
old-age  pensions,  professional  training, 
and  reform  of  methods.  Their  combined 
action  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  mixed  commission  and 
preparations  to  replace  antiquated  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  but  part  of  the  story.  Georges 
Valois,  in  L  Action  Francaise,  writes: 
"We  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of 
cooperation  and  reform.  Progress  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
seil  economique  du  Livre,  just  founded. 
This  organization  is  connected  with  the 
Confederation  de  V Intelligence  et  de  la 
Production  francaises,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes group  twenty-one."  It  consolidates 
the  active  committees  of  authors,  editors, 
printers,  booksellers,  paper  makers, 
binders,  and  allied  groups,  and,  like  the 
Confederation,  seeks  to  combine  all  those 
concerned  in  book  manufacture  into  one 
economic  organism,  making  possible  the 
settling  of  economic,  technical,  and  social 
questions  under  the  impulse  and  control 
of  the  central  council,  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  the  unions. 

Along  with  such  attempts  at  organiza- 
tion, publishers  and  booksellers  have 
made  others.  The  Maison  du  Livre  fran- 
cais,  which  had  been  talked  of  for  two  de- 
cades, is  at  last  a  reality.  Its  creation 
was  decided  upon  in  May,  1919,  at  an 
assembly  of  publishers  and  dealers.  By 
December,  plans  had  been  formulated, 
but  not  until  the  end  of  March  were  quar- 
ters secured,  and  negotiations  with  the 
City  of  Paris  and  the  State  completed. 
The  Society  for  Exporting  French  Books 
and  the  Mutual  Society  of  Editors, 
founded  in  1916  and  1918,  fused  with  the 
Maison  du  Livre.  This  latter,  under  the 
control  of  twelve  publishers  and  twelve 
book-dealers,  now  combines  more  than  a 
hundred  publishing  houses  and  seven 
hundred  dealers.  The  organization  has 
secured  quarters  from  the  City  of  Paris 
in  the  Saint-Germain  district,  where  its 
offices  will  be  installed  next  year.  The 
programme  of  the  Maison  is  ambitious,  in- 
cluding a  complete  renovation  of  the  book 
trade,  especially  as  regards  methods  of 
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publicity,  shipment,  and  sale.     Its  influ-     f)M" 
ence  is  already  apparent  in  a  reduction 
of  expense  and  a  speeding  up  of  work. 
Not  before  next  year,  however,  will  its 
force  be  fully  felt. 

As  for  the  price  of  paper,  the  situation 
is  less  satisfactory.  The  Comptoir  du 
Livre,  founded  in  1919  for  the  purchase 
of  stocks  in  common,  has  not  fulfilled  ex- 
pectations. The  matter  will  require  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  happy  innovation 
will  shortly  enable  the  book  trade  to  en- 
joy the  backing  of  other  national  eco- 
nomic forces.  Believing  that  books  con- 
stitute a  world-wide  organ  of  publicity 
for  industry  in  general,  a  number  of  edi- 
tors and  magazine  publishers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  support  of  "big 
business."  Accordingly,  there  is  now  be- 
ing formed  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  economic  groups  to  push  French 
books  in  every  country.  The  plan  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Maison  de  la 
Presse  and  the  Comite  du  Livre,  organ- 
izations to  which  was  due  the  French 
Book  Congress  of  1917.  In  certain  of 
these  measures,  German  methods  have 
been  adopted. 

Evidently,  French  publishers  are  well 
awakened  to  the  need  of  the  hour.  It  is 
unjust  to  accuse  them  or  the  book-dealers 
of  profiting  beyond  their  due.  Rather, 
they  should  be  praised  for  the  courage 
that  has  enabled  them  successfully  to 
meet  adversity.  In  order  now  to  cope 
with  mounting  costs,  they  are  organiz- 
ing; and,  thanks  to  the  reforms  already 
undertaken,  they  should  be  able  to  place 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  low 
price  books  of  superior  technical  and  ar- 
tistic excellence. 

William  H.  Scheifley 

THE  expectation  expressed  during  the 
war  in  some  publishing  circles  among 
the  Allies  that  the  Tauchnitz  Edition  of 
British  and  American  Authors  could  be 
downed  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Whether 
the  rival  collection,  the  Standard  Edition, 
is  succeeding  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  learn  that  Baron  Tauchnitz  is  now 
issuing  regularly  new  books  in  the  Series 
as  before  the  war,  that  his  connection 
with  England  has  in  general  been  re- 
sumed again  on  comparatively  normal 
lines,  and  that  his  relations  with  French 
firms  begin  to  become  closer  every  week. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  so  strongly  tends  to  break 
down  international  hatreds  and  to  build 
up  friendship  between  peoples  as  a  free 
circulation  of  good  literature,  especially 
such  books  as  those  published  as  a  rule  by 
Baron  Tauchnitz.  Miinsterburg  seems  to 
be  the  only  member  of  the  Tauchnitz  Edi- 
tion who  is  still  under  a  cloud.  His  two 
pro  domo  sua  volumes  published  at  Leip- 
sic  during  the  war  have  been  simply 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  which  was 
perhaps  the  best  manner  in  which  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  DM 


■Newest  Dodd,  Mead  Books- 


■dm 


THE  INEVITABLE 

By  LOUIS  COUPERUS,  author  of  "Small  Soul*,"  etc. 

A  modern  novel  of  cosmopolitan  life  in  Rome  and  on  the  French  Riviera,  by  the 
talented  Dutch  novelist  who  is  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  fiction  of  the  present.  Masterly  delineation  of  character,  and  a  nar- 
rative which  through  delicate  handling  of  moods  and  lights  and  shadows  make  this 
a  story  of  people  who  are  real,  result  in  making  THE  INEVITABLE  a  novel  of 
very  high  artistic  excellence.  $2.00 

GEORGE  MEREDITH: 
His  Life  and  Friends  in  Relation  to  His  Work 

By  S.  M.  ELLIS 

The  author,  second  cousin  to  Meredith,  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  aims 
rather  to  show  the  personal  side  of  one  of  the  least  understood  English  novelists. 
The  book  is  based  on  the  author's  first-hand  knowledge  of  George  Meredith,  and 
is  full  of  material  to  which  any  less  privileged  biographer  could  gain  access  only 
with  difficulty.  Many  illustrations.    $6.00 

THE  COMPLEX  VISION 

By  JOHN  COWPER   POWYS,  author  of  "Wood  and  Stone,"  etc. 

The  Complex  Vision  outlines  a  system  of  philosophy,  based  upon  actual  human 
experience  including  all  those  instincts,  intuitions,  illuminations,  obsessions  usually 
disparaged  under  the  name  of  "superstition" — a  philosophy  midway  between  mate- 
rialism and  spiritualism.  It  is  a  new  Hellenism  adapted  to  modern  psychology.  It 
gives  at  last  its  due  place  in  thought  to  the  Aesthetic  sense  and  conclusively  proves 
that  what  is  called  philosophy  is  nothing  else  than  the  supreme  work  of  art  of  the 
human  race.  $3.00 

JAPANESE    COLOUR-PRINTS : 
And  the  Subjects  They  Illustrate 

By  BASIL  STEWART 

A  guide  for  the  collector  and  student  with  descriptions  of  the  subjects  illustrated 
in  Landscapes,  Drama,  Story  and  Portraiture :  Reproductions  of  Artists'  Signatures, 
Publishers'  Signs  and  Seals,  Numerals,  etc.  This  volume  will  be  useful  both  to  the 
amateur  and  to  the  more  advanced  collector. 

Many  illustrations  in  colour  and  half  tone.    Boxed.    $20.00 

TALKS  TO  WRITERS 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN,  author  of  "Appreciations  of  Poetry, "  etc. 

Hearn's  ideas  about  writing  were  not  the  ideas  of  a  theorist,  but  of  one  who 
practised  the  art.  He  discusses  his  subject  with  the  sympathy  and  full  knowledge 
of  a  good  workman  expert  in  his  craft.  And  while  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
magic  by  which  a  Lafcadio  Hearn  can  teach  us  to  write  with  his  own  skill,  at  least 
in  talk  of  his  beloved  art  there  is  a  kindling  eloquence  that  rouses  in  us  something 
of  his  own  desire  to  see  the  beauty  of  life  and  to  tell  the  truth  about  it.  $2.00 

MAN'S  UNCONSCIOUS  PASSION 

By  WILFRID  LAY,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "Man's  Unconscious  Conflict,"  etc. 

Few,  if  any  books  have  examined  so  objectively  and  pragmatically  the  most  sub- 
jective of  all  passions,  that  which  men  generally  call  love.  Psychoanalysts  have  been 
accused  of  deriving  every  human  motive  from  sex.  In  this  book  Dr.  Lay  shows  in 
a  novel  manner  how  love  is  essentially  psychic,  and  never  can  be  wholly  physical. 
Unconscious  passion,  apparently  a  contradiction  in  terms,  is  here  demonstrated  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  the  actions  of  everyday  life.  $2.00 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PLAY- WRITING 

By  AGNES  PLATT 

This  book,  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  stage  technique,  has  been  designed 
to  help  the  beginner  in  the  difficult  art  of  writing  a  really  good  play,  and  to  clear 
away  any  obstacles  which  may  beset  the  more  advanced.  Miss  Piatt  is  able  to  give 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  advice,  having  been  dramatic  adviser  to  many  well- 
known  producers.  $1.50 
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The  New   Plays  of 
Galsworthy 

The  New  Plays  of  Galsworthy.  Fourth 
Series.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  \  BIT  o'  Love,"  "The  Foundations," 
■£*■  and  "The  Skin  Game"  display  ability 
of  a  high  order.  That  fact  is  presumed  in 
their  authorship  and  is  verified  in  their 
perusal.  But  all  three  have  an  effect  of 
interlude  or  byplay;  they  are  corollaries 
to  earlier  and  weightier  dicta.  The 
adaptation  to  the  theatre  is  evident,  is 
unmistakable,  only  in  "The  Skin  Game." 
"The  Foundations"  is  satirical  sketch- 
work  subsisting  on  a  mere  pittance  of  in- 
cident. The  first  act  of  "A  Bit  o'  Love" 
contains  one  dramatic  scene;  the  second 
and  third  acts  are  drama  only  in  the 
esoteric  sense.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  a 
right  to  the  disdain  of  plot ;  his  greatest 
play  and  greatest  success,  "Strife,"  is 
an  outgrowth  and  vindication  of  that 
disdain.  But  even  for  Mr.  Galsworthy 
himself  the  problem  is  less  simple  than 
this  fact  would  indicate.  If  his  most 
dramatic  play  is  plotless,  the  relatively 
plotless  "Mob"  and  "Pigeon"  are  as  plays 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  relatively  plotted 
"Eldest  Son"  and  "Joy."  The  testimony 
of  his  entire  product  would  seem  to  be 
twofold;  first,  that  plot  is  not  a  necessity 
in  powerful  stage  drama,  and,  second, 
that  it  is  an  advantage  and  a  safeguard. 
The  lesson  for  a  craft  that  is  too  poor 
to  forgo  an  advantage  and  too  hazard- 
ous to  dispense  with  safeguards  is  fairly 
obvious.  There  is  nothing  in  "A  Bit  o' 
Love"  or  "The  Foundations"  to  disturb 
a  reader's  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
lesson. 

The  story  of  "A  Bit  o'  Love"  is  very 
simple.  A  curate  consents  to  magnani- 
mous silence  and  inaction  while,  in  an- 
other town,  his  faithless  wife  and  her 
paramour  enjoy  their  guilty  love  in  fur- 
tive safety.  This  magnanimity  is  viewed 
by  the  rectory  as  collusive,  by  the  parish 
as  craven.  The  conflict  between  the  man 
and  the  peering  and  sneering  world 
drives  him  to  the  edge  of  suicide,  from 
which  he  is  recalled  by  a  happy  accident 
to  courage  and  a  saner  mind. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  twofold:  that 
there  is  more  manliness  in  forbearance 
than  in  revenge,  more  manliness  in  en- 
durance than  in  flight.  All  this,  sound 
or  not,  is  very  well  meant;  the  trouble 
is  that  we  refuse  to  learn  anything  about 
manliness  from  a  person  describable  as 
"a  gentle  creature  burnt  within."  Michael 
Strangway  is  mawkish,  and  every  act  is 
discredited  by  his  indorsement.  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  who  is  strong  in  groups 
and  in  the  discrimination  of  their  con- 
stituent members,  is  vigorous,  if  not  al- 
ways sympathetic,  in  the  pictures  of  rural 
{Continued  on  page  397) 
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{Continued  from  page  396) 
life,  for  which  the  leisure  of  an  unevent- 
ful play  provides  him  with  the  amplest 
opportunity. 

"The  Foundations"  is  almost  a  skit. 
Some  years  after  the  Great  War  a 
plumber  leaves  in  the  cellar  of  a  great 
house  an  implement  which  is  mistaken 
for  a  bomb.  Communications  between 
plumber  and  nobleman  ensue,  and  the 
mistake  is  not  set  right  till  the  mechanic 
has  turned  away  a  mob  from  the  em- 
ployer's house  and  till  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  found  means  to  outshine  himself  in 
the  swiftness,  neatness,  and  lightness 
with  which  satirical  incident  and  dia- 
logue is  beaded  on  this  slender  thread. 
The  play,  however,  does  not  quite  succeed ; 
it  associates  too  many  incongruities.  Its 
substance  is  fantastic  burlesque,  but  this 
is  underlaid  by  a  profound  and  melan- 
choly earnestness,  and  overlaid,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  surface  of  contemporary 
realism. 

A  play  that  is  fantastic  in  its  essence 
should  be  fantastic  also  in  its  setting  and 
properties.  Fantasy  can  not  afford  to 
remind  the  reader  even  by  mere  externals 
and  superficialities  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  in  which  its  fables  are  discredited. 
The  realistic  form  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
play  continually  restores  that  demand  for 
verisimilitude  which  the  freakishness  of 
his  incidents  continually  disappoints. 
There  is  another  inconsistency  in  "The 
Foundations."  No  man  who  is  conver- 
sant with  literature  will  quarrel  with  a 
play  for  hiding  a  tragic  import  under  a 
comic  mask.  But  it  seems  an  obvious 
mistake  in  such  a  play  to  permit  the 
gayety  to  reach  its  kernel  or  the  tragedy 
to  approach  the  surface.  The  emergence 
is  incontestable  when  Mr.  Galsworthy  in- 
terrupts his  drolleries  and  waggeries 
with  the  shouts  of  revolutionaries  es- 
corting through  London  streets  the  coffin 
of  a  woman  who  has  died  of  starvation. 
This  is  tragedy  unmasked;  the  play's 
virtue  and  pungency  lay  in  the  mas- 
querade. 

The  plumber  in  "The  Foundations"  is 
well  drawn,  and  the  plumber's  mother  is 
masterly.  A  high  and  solemn  warning 
is  embodied  in  the  play — a  warning 
against  the  peril  that  peace  may  act  as 
a  wedge  between  economic  parties  to 
which  war  has  served  as  ligature.  "Ease 
might  recant  vows  made  in  pain  as  vio- 
lent and  void."  Every  generous  heart 
will  go  with  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  the  wish 
to  forestall  that  recantation. 

The  effect  of  conflict  in  lowering 
standards  and  reversing  or  rescinding 
character  for  the  time  being  is  a  fact 
to  which  all  history  bears  witness.  It  is 
rather  curious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's "Skin  Game"  should  be  the  only 
instance  recurring  to  my  memory  in 
which  that  aspect  of  conflict  has  been 
made  the  exclusive  object  of  a  play.  In 
{Continued  on  page  398) 
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NOTABLE  FALL  BOOKS 


LITTLE  PIERRE 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 
Translated   by   J.    Lewis   May. 

SVo.    Cloth.  $2.50 

This  is  the  great  French  Master's  latest  book. 

It  is  a  worthy  sequel  of  "Pierre  Noziere"  and 

"My   Friend's   Book" — a  delightful   mixture  of 

tales,  witty  satire  and  philosophy. 

THE  SEVEN  WIVES  OF 
BLUEBEARD 

and  Other  Marvellous  Tales 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 
Translated  by  D.  B.  Stewart. 

Svo.    Cloth,  $2.50 

"The  whole  of  the  author's  genius  is  in   it. 

as  it  is  in  every   volume  he  gives  to  the_  world 

this   book   will    come   as   a    delightful 

novelty       .      .  delicate   satire. — The   Times 

(London.) 

THE  BRIDE  OF 
CORINTH 

and  Other  Poems  and  Plays 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 
Translated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Jackson. 

8vo.    Cloth.  $2.50 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays 
and  poems  of  the  greatest  living  French  writer. 
In  addition  to  the  poems  the  volume  contains 
four  plays — "The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  "The 
Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  "Crain- 
quebille,"  and  a  comedv  in  one  act,  "Come 
What  May." 

NEW  ART  BOOKS 
EPSTEIN 

By  BERNARD   VAN  DIEREN. 

With  50  Illustrations  in  Collotype. 

Quarto.   Cloth,  $12.50 

Jacob  Epstein  (born  in  New  York  in  1880) 
has  been  the  storm  centre  of  English  Art-  for 
the  last  ten  years.  But  he  has  now  arrived. 
He  has  had  two  striking  exhibitions  in  London — 
the  second,  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  was  the 
artistic  sensation   of   the  London   Art  Year. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  ART 

By  PROFESSOR  OSVALD  SIREN, 
Ph.D. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Svo.    Cloth,  $3.50 

Professor  Siren,  of  Stockholm,  is  well-known 
in  America.  Both  Harvard  and  Yale  have 
heard  his  lectures,  and  his  works  on  Giotto  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci    found  a  large  public. 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Twenty-eight  Drawings. 

By  BERNARD  MENINSKY. 

Text  by  Jan  Gordon. 

Boards,  $4.00 

The  subject  of  most  of  these  drawings  is 
"maternity  * — delightful  studies  of  a  mother 
with  her  infant  child,  drawn  with  unerring 
skill  and  realistic  force,  and  showing  the  charm- 
ing and  intimate  relationship  of  mother  and 
baby  in  many  varied  ways. 
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man,  and  carried  on  after  the  war  though  his 
world  and  her  world  were  a  world  apart.  It 
deals  with  a  new  conflict — between  love  and 
labor — a  conflict  every  man  and  every  woman 
may  soon   have  to  face. 
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"The  Skin  Game,"  for  the  first  time  in 
this  volume,  an  obviously  dramatic  theme 
is  dramatically  handled.  The  result  is 
rather  awful  and  a  little  disgusting.  I 
think  Mr.  Galsworthy  might  have  doubled 
the  awe  if  he  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  disgust.  Disgust  is  not  conducive 
to  awe.  Moreover,  if  the  loss  of  char- 
acter be  the  theme,  that  loss  should  be 
graduated,  if  not  gradual.  Unluckily  for 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  the  two  persons  to  whom 
the  conflict  mainly  falls  are  ready  at  the 
first  moment  for  infamies  which  almost 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  having  any 
character  to  lose.  Sound  as  the  play  is 
in  its  theme  and  aim,  its  coloring  in  spots 
is  flamboyant  or  sickly.  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
judgment  and  conscience  recoil  with  un- 
usual energy  from  evil,  but  the  hold  with 
which  his  imagination  fastens  upon  it  is 
almost  affectionate.  His  moral  reminds 
one  of  a  faithful  physician  who  has  been 
so  long  in  contact  with  the  pest  that  he 
exhales  a  little  of  the  miasma  which  it 
is  his  function  to  extirpate. 

O.  W.  Firkins 


Music 


An  Evening  and  a  Talk  with 
Godowsky— the  American 
Pianist  Attacks  Snobbish- 
ness in  Music  and  Advo- 
cates a  National  Con- 
servatory 

LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY  now  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  a  few  great  interpre- 
ters. And  he  has  made  his  mark  abroad 
as  a  professor  of  the  art  he  dignifies.  He 
has  qualified  as  a  composer. 

Although  by  most  he  is  regarded  as  a 
Pole  (and  he  has  Polish  blood  in  him), 
Mr.  Godowsky  has  long  been  an  American 
citizen.     He  was  born  at  Vilna. 

Some  nights  ago  an  overflowing  audi- 
ence had  a  delightful  "Evening  with 
Godowsky."  It  was  more  than  a  recital 
by  that  artist.  For  it  was  planned  to 
show  him  both  as  an  interpreter  of 
Chopin,  his  own  countryman,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  what  he  had  called  a  "Tria- 
kontameron."  His  "Triakontameron"  is 
a  set  of  thirty  piano  works,  all  in  three- 
four  time,  all  expressive  of  the  com- 
poser's moods  and  memories.  Chopin 
was  represented  in  the  programme  by  his 
"Fantasy"  in  F  Minor,  three  "Preludes," 
three  "Etudes,"  the  "Nocturne"  in  D  flat, 
the  "Posthumous  Waltz"  in  D  flat  (the 
arrangement  by  Godowsky),  and  the 
popular  "Polonaise"  in  A  flat.  All  these 
were  played  straightforwardly  and  sim- 
ply. The  pianist  did  not  try  to  astonish 
us  by  technical  dexterities.  His  one  con- 
cern seemed  to  convey  to  us  the  com- 
poser's messages.  His  readings,  all  poetic 
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and  sincere,  were  almost  as  delicate  at 
times  as  Waldimir  de  Pachmann's.  But 
as  a  rule,  they  were  more  virile.  They 
were  not  sensational.  Nor,  in  a  certain 
sense,  were  they  as  "personal"  as  those  of 
some  less  expert  and  far  less  famous 
pianists. 

In  his  interpretations  of  the  "Polo- 
naise," for  instance,  he  avoided  eccen- 
tricity and  tempo  rubato.  He  played  it 
with  consistent  evenness. 

His  own  compositions  ranged  in  style 
from  the  picturesque  and  the  romantic 
to  the  heroic,  from  evocations  of  all  kinds 
of  tender  dreams  to  brilliant  fantasies. 
The  best  of  them,  perhaps,  were  those 
which  he  had  named  "Nocturnal  Tan- 
gier," "Alt-Wien,"  "The  Enchanted 
Glen,"  "The  Salon,"  "Memories,"  "Quix- 
otic Errantry"  and,  above  all,  a  final 
"Requiem,"  which,  as  pure  music,  was 
much  higher  than  the  rest.  It  opened 
with  a  broad  and  noble  theme,  inspired 
by  Beethoven,  which  might  be  used  for 
a  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  and 
closed,  somewhat  unexpectedly  but  most 
effectively,  with  a  transcription  of  our 
national  anthem.  There  were  a  few  weak 
spots  in  this  "Triakontameron" — two 
merely  imitative  numbers,  more  espe- 
cially. Of  the  more  gracious  composi- 
tions in  the  series,  most  showed  the 
haunting,  gentle,  and  persistent  influence 
of  Vienna. 

After  my  evening,  I  enjoyed  an  after- 
noon with  the  distinguished  pianist,  and 
talked  with  him  of  music  and  musicians. 
I  asked  him  to  explain  his  self-restraint 
in  reading  Chopin  at  his  recital. 

"Was  it  a  mood  that  made  you  so  im- 
personal?   Was  it  a  plan?" 

"I  play  just  as  I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Godow- 
sky.  "I  do  not  simulate  emotion  for 
effect.  Some  pianists  make  a  show  of  an 
emotion  which  they  do  not  feel.  And 
when  they  do,  I  think,  they  prostitute 
their  art. 

"As  to  the  Polonaise  I  played  it  as  I 
did  because,  as  you  may  know,  the  Polo- 
naise is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  genuine 
dance,  but  a  procession  or  a  stately 
march,  which  in  a  ballroom  introduces 
the  real  dances.  And,  therefore,  it  re- 
quires smooth,  stately  treatment.  You 
may  take  trifling  liberties  with  polkas; 
you  may  take  more  with  waltzes  and  still 
more  with  mazurkas,  if  you  choose.  But 
there  is  no  need  and  no  excuse  for  tempo 
rubato." 

"What  latitude  do  you  allow  yourself 
in  interpreting  the  works  of  other  ar- 
tists?" 

"I  have  spent  much  time  and  thought 
upon  that  subject.  It  is  not  easy,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  impossible,  for  an  artist  to  be 
objective  in  interpretations.  At  most  he 
may  be,  now  and  then,  what  I  will  call 
subjectively  objective.  He  can  not  and 
should  not  try  to  kill  his  individuality. 
To  some  extent  he  must  always  be  subjec- 
(Continued  on  page  400) 
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tive.  So  long  as  he  does  not  distort  the 
meanings  of  composers,  he  should  have 
freedom.  I  should  much  rather  hear  a 
pianist  put  suggestions  which  had  not 
occurred  to  me  into  my  own  works  than 
perform  them  with  the  correctness  of  an 
Ampico." 

We  left  the  personal  point  and  turned 
to  art  in  general.  I  asked  Mr.  Godowsky 
if  he  had  noticed  serious  progress  here  in 
music  since,  say,  twenty  years  ago.  He 
took  some  time  to  formulate  his  answer. 

"Yes.  I  believe  we  have  made  progress 
in  some  ways.  As  creators,  chiefly.  We 
can  now  point  to  men  like  Loeffler  and 
Carpenter.  I  think  Loeffler  is  an  admi- 
rable artist  and,  while  Carpenter  may,  as 
you  say,  owe  much  to  Debussy  and  Ravel, 
the  American  composers  of  the  past  were 
rather  dull  and  too  much  inclined  to  imi- 
tate— well,  Mendelssohn.     But " 

"But?" 

"We  might  have  more  progress  here  in 
music  if  we  had  not  been  hampered  by 
distressing  snobbishness.  I  am  not  think- 
ing about  opera  as  I  say  this.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  favor  shown  to  the  ultra- 
modern music  of  composers  who,  if  not 
quite  insane,  are — well,  I  won't  say  what. 
No.  Please  don't  ask  me  to  explain  by 
naming  names.  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
artistic  enemies." 

"Do  you  include  Ravel  and  Debussy  in 
the  group  of  ultra-modernists?" 

"Oh,  no.  Why,  beside  those  I  mean, 
they  now  seem  quite  old-fashioned.  I  ad- 
mire Debussy.  I  admire  Ravel.  Their 
art  may  lack  the  sex  appeal  and  power  of 
Wagner.  But  it  is  delicate  and  cerebral 
and  beautiful,  in  its  own  way.  Their 
music  is  the  expression  of  their  dreams." 

I  had  heard  already  that  what  he  dis- 
liked in  music  was  deliberate  ugliness. 
The  first  to  introduce  that  sort  of  thing 
into  his  art,  he  had  said,  was  Berlioz. 
The  next  was  Liszt.  But  he  had  chiefly 
new  musicians  in  his  mind  no  doubt — 
men  who  suggest  themselves.  Some  are 
composers.  Some  are  interpreters.  And 
some  are  both. 

We  spoke  of  temperament.  I  told  Mr. 
Godowsky  that  M.  Maurel  had  once  de- 
plored the  amazing  absence  of  the  tem- 
peramental quality  in  his  pupils.  I  asked 
the  pianist  if  he  did  not  think  that  what 
seemed  true  of  most  American  singers 
applied  equally  to  other  American  inter- 
preters. 

"It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  want  of  tempera- 
ment that  handicaps  our  artists,"  he  re- 
plied, "as  their  reluctance  to  express  that 
temperament.  All  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to 
shrink  from  frank  revelations  of  emo- 
tional facts.  They  have  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  reticence  that  makes  a  woman 
shrink  from — well,  say  underdressing. 
Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  such 
scruple.  And  what  is  art,  you  know, 
without  expression?" 

"What,  in  your  judgment,  do  we  need 


here  most  to  build  up  music  and  to  help 
our  musicians?" 

"Before  all,  a  great  National  Conserva- 
tory. Without  that,  all  our  art  Can  have 
no  basis. 

"But  what  I  mean  by  this  Conserva- 
tory may  not  be  what  you  mean  and 
others  mean.  What  I  should  like  to  see 
established  here  is,  first,  a  central,  na- 
tional, subsidized  group  of  institutions — 
preferably  in  Washington — including 
schools  of  music,  singing,  acting,  drama, 
painting,  and  the  other  arts.  It  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  National  Theatre,  by 
a  great  National  Orchestra,  a  National 
String  Quartet,  and  later  on,  of  course, 
by  State  Conservatories.  We  need  a 
centre  for  our  art  just  as  we  need  a  Gov- 
ernment centre  like  our  Congress.  Until 
we  have  one,  all  our  art  will  lack  sta- 
bility." 

"Why  insist  on  Washington  as  the 
right  home  for  the  Conservatory?" 

"Chiefly  because  it  is  the  capital  and 
freer  from  distractions  than  New  York 
and  other  cities." 

"But  look  at  Paris." 

"The  French  might  have  done  more  in 
music  if  they  had  not  built  a  Conserva- 
tory there." 

"And  your  audiences  for  the  perform- 
ances in  Washington?  Our  Capital  does 
not  care  much  for  art." 

"Yet  we  might  make  of  it  another 
Bayreuth.  Americans  would  gradually 
be  drawn  to  it,  as  Europeans  were  before 
the  war  to  Wagner's  home." 

Mr.  Godowsky  added  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  great  National  Conserva- 
tory might  be  diminished  in  a  measure 
if,  as  he  thought  probable,  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  world  agreed  to 
visit  it  and  give  performances  as  an 
honor  to  themselves  and  for  a  nominal 
fee.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  "command 
performances"  at  Windsor,  where  Patti, 
Nilsson,  Melba,  and  the  rest  sang  will- 
ingly for  next  to  nothing.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  artists 
would  refuse  to  oblige  a  republic. 

"And  do  you  favor  the  idea  of  having 
American  "prix  de  Rome"  for  music?  I 
mean  the  plan  which  has  been  talked  of 
for  sending  young  composers,  without 
training  in  a  National  Conservatory,  to 
Rome?" 

"Ridiculous." 

He  was  in  favor  of  free  teachings  for 
the  students  in  his  ideal  school,  or 
schools.  But  the  projected  "prix  de 
Rome"  he  would  not  hear  of. 

"Are  you  aware,"  said  I,  "that  Senator 
Harding  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  as  a  warm  advocate  of  a  great 
National  school  of  music?" 

"If  that  is  true,"  the  pianist  answered, 
"and  Senator  Harding  finds  it  possible  to 
give  us  a  Conservatory,  he  will  do  won- 
ders to  promote  and  help  American  Art." 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  down,  in  seem 
and  substance,  all  that  Mr.  Godowsky  had 
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to  say.  I  may  not,  at  moments,  have  been 
wholly  literal.  But,  by  and  large,  I  have 
been  accurate. 

When  Mr.  Godowsky  spoke  of  his  ideal 
Conservatory  he  did  so  with  the  conn- , 
dence  born  of  experience.  For,  twice  in 
his  career,  he  has  had  charge  of  music 
schools;  once,  for  five  years,  as  head  of 
the  Chicago  Conservatory,  and  later  as 
director  of  the  Master  School  of  Piano 
Playing,  at  the  Conservatory  of  Vienna. 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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and  Life  in  Harvard  University  (1913- 
1915).  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

THE  beautiful  book,  so  richly  illus- 
trated, which  Professor  Masaharu 
Anesaki  published  lately  in  America  on 
the  "Buddhist  Art  of  Japan"  is  sure  to 
find  a  favorable  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivated  public  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  author,  a  much-traveled  man,  has 
already  made  himself  widely  known  by 
his  studies — in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
A.  J.  Edmunds — on  parallel  passages  in 
the  "Christian  and  Buddhist  Gospels."  An 
attraction  of  his  book  is  that  out  of  47 
phototyped  plates,  one  of  which  is  in 
colors,  no  fewer  than  35  are  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Depart- 
ment in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  To  those  who  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonderful  Sino-Japa- 
nese  collection  of  that  Museum,  Professor 
Anesaki's  book  thus  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  taking,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  guide  so  expert  and  enthusiastic, 
a  rapid  survey  of  its  most  characteristic 
pieces.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  visiting  the  Museum  will  re- 
member with  emotion,  as  they  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  the  moments 
never  to  be  forgotten  which  they  spent 
in  that  unrivalled  gallery.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  in  all  countries,  mu- 
seums have  a  sad  propensity  to  turn  into 
jails  wherein  works  of  art  are  kept 
prisoners,  or  else  into  "morgues"  exhib- 
iting dead  gods.  In  their  attempt  to 
remedy  this  constitutional  defect  curators 
have  to  choose  between  two  systems. 
Some  keep  to  scientific  classification,  and 
are  merely  concerned  with  establishing 
in  each  series  a  strictly  technical  as  well 
as  chronological  order;  others,  more 
sensitive  to  considerations  of  an  aesthetic 
nature,  try  to  give  each  work  its  value,  by 
placing  it  as  far  as  possible  in  its  proper 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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I  READ  The  Weekly 
Review  regularly,  and 
I  admire  its  true  liberalism, 
based  on  common  sense,  its 
position  between  radicalism 
and  reaction,  and  its  candid 
presentation  of  the  same. 
Personally,  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  literature  than 
in  politics,  and  I  think  The 
Weekly  Review  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  Mr.  Boynton 
as  a  regular  contributor  of 
articles  on  books.  He  is  a 
man  of  excellent  critical 
judgment,  and  I  enjoy 
reading  his  reviews  of  mod- 
ern novels,  because  they  give 
one  a  fair  idea  of  the  book 
discussed,  and  are  expressed 
with  penetration,  grace,  and 
charm.  Mr.  Firkins  is  an 
admirable  critic  of  plays  and 
of  dramatic  literature.  The 
literary  side  of  The  Week- 
ly Review  is  so  good  that 
its  notices  of  books  are  au- 
thoritative. 

Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 


Grindstone  City,  Mich. 
Sept.    12. 
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surroundings,  or  at  least  under  its  true 
light.  Whilst  the  former,  born  peda- 
gogues, pursue  a  purely  didactic  aim,  and 
merely  set  before  our  eyes  rows  of  docu- 
ments, the  latter,  in  their  quality  of 
enlightened  amateurs,  do  all  they  can  to 
place  the  visitor  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ar- 
tistic charm  of  either  painting  or  sculp- 
ture; they  want,  in  a  word — a  word 
which  makes  a  European  smile  hearing  it 
so  often  used  in  America,  until  he  catches 
himself  using  it  in  his  turn — to  re-create 
the  "atmosphere."  But  all  this  is  theory 
only:  in  practice,  the  heads  of  museums 
do  not  conform  strictly  to  either  of  these 
two  systems,  and  the  classifying  of  col- 
lections, fluctuating  between  one  and  the 
other,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  never  succeeds  in  fully  satisfying 
either  programme :  thus  it  is  a  real  mar- 
vel to  find  for  once  the  two  harmoniously 
combined  in  the  Far-East  Gallery  of 
Boston.  By  one  of  those  happy  chances 
which  occur  only  in  young  America,  the 
collection  was  in  existence  before  the 
building  which  was  to  shelter  it ;  so  that 
the  latter  could  be  especially  erected  for 
its  reception.  According  to  the  Japanese 
custom  the  bulk  of  the  paintings  are  kept 
rolled  up,  away  from  the  light:  on  the 
walls  of  the  rooms,  which  are  adorned 
with  cedar  woodwork  and  columns,  only  a 
limited  number  of  kakemonos,  arranged 
in  unimpeachable  order  by  schools  and 
periods,  are  hung  in  almost  their  native 
light,  filtering  through  double  windows 
provided  with  small  paper-panes ;  and  the 
whole  makes  up  an  ensemble  probably 
unique  in  the  world. 

These  speculations  about  museums  do 
not  lead  us  unduly  far  away  from  the 
book  of  which  we  intend  to  give  an  ac- 
count. Studies  on  art,  too,  are  the  expres- 
sion of  either  a  pedagogic  or  an  aesthetic 
bent  of  mind.  Mr.  Anesaki's  book  belongs 
emphatically  to  the  latter  category;  it 
contains  a  somewhat  brief  text,  the  re- 
production of  four  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  January  and  February,  1914,  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  He 
states  himself  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  giving  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  Buddhist  art,  not  even 
of  Japanese  Buddhist  art:  he  only  desires 
to  help  us  to  penetrate  into  the  intimacy 
of  a  few  well-chosen  works,  to  understand 
the  ideas  and  share  the  feelings  which 
have  inspired  the  artists.  Beyond  ques- 
tion Mr.  Anesaki  has  succeeded  in  the  task 
he  set  himself,  whether,  as  in  his  second 
lecture,  he  makes  us  enjoy  the  symmetry 
of  the  buildings,  the  grace  and  vigor  of 
the  statues,  and  the  tenderness  in  some 
pictures  of  Nara,  or,  as  in  his  two  last 
ones,  he  reveals  to  us,  with  penetrating 
sympathy,  the  mysteries — abstruse,  yet 
so  faithfully  interpreted  with  the  brush 
— of  Shingon  and  Zen  sects.  There  we 
find   remarkable  pages,  which   it  seems 


Mr.  Anesaki  alone  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing: for  what  better  initiator  could  be 
dreamt  of  to  introduce  us  into  those 
mystic  spheres,  than  this  delicate  ama- 
teur of  the  Primitive  Italian  School  who 
happens  to  have  been  born  in  Tokyo,  than 
this  intimate  connoisseur  of  Japanese 
art  who  inscribes  his  book  "to  the  pious 
and  beautiful  soul  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi"? 

Thus  we  unreservedly  praise  all  this 
part  of  Mr.  Anesaki's  work.  But  some 
criticism  will  perhaps  appear  justified  in 
regard  to  his  first  lecture,  in  which  he 
tries  to  prove  that  the  most  subtle  and 
most  gradually  developed  philosophical 
and  artistic  theories  date  back  to  early 
Buddhist  days.  We  must  put  the  reader 
on  his  guard  against  this  conception,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  most  ancient  Budd- 
hists, under  the  plea  that  they  formed  a 
community  of  monks,  had  for  the  aim 
and  foundation  of  their  doctrine  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  "Universal  Communion 
of  Saints."  In  this  Mr.  Anesaki,  whose 
good  faith  can  not  be  doubted,  has  yielded 
to  a  pious  wish  to  link  together  past  and 
present,  the  modernist  ideas  professed  by 
the  sect  to  which  he  belongs  with  the 
most  authentically  orthodox  tradition. 
The  fragility  of  this  laudable,  but  highly 
chimerical  enterprise  is  to  be  felt  even 
in  the  interpretation  of  those  ancient 
monuments  mentioned  in  support  of  it. 

Thus  on  the  inner  face  of  the  Northern 
Gate  of  the  great  Stupa  at  Sanchi,  repro- 
duced on  pi.  Ill,  the  author  has  not  rec- 
ognized two  scenes  of  the  previous  lives 
of  the  Master:  on  the  upper  lintel,  the 
story  of  his  incarnation  in  the  body  of 
the  generous  six-tusked  elephant;  on  the 
lower  lintel,  the  story  of  his  experiences 
as  Prince  Vicyantara,  a  hero  of  charity. 
This  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  "leitmo- 
tiv" of  the  "Communion  of  Saints,"  or 
even  with  the  doctrine  of  Mahayana, 
than  have  the  two  panels  of  the  Gand- 
hara*  School  reproduced  on  pi.  IV.  There- 
fore it  seems  most  advisable — at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  not  made  un- 
easy by  any  scruple  of  Buddhist  ortho- 
doxy— to  unburden  the  volume  of  this 
unfortunate  introduction.  Its  disappear- 
ance would  take  nothing  away  from  the 
merit  and  charm  of  this  fascinating 
initiation  into  the  understanding  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Buddhist  art  of  Japan, 
for  which  we  must  be  grateful  to  Profes- ; 
sor  Anesaki. 

A.  FOUCHER 

Paris 

♦Mr.  Anesaki  has  rightly  identified  a  scene 
of  the  Temptation,  and  one  of  the  Nirvana: 
but  he  is  mistaken,  in  our  opinion,  when  he 
thinks  he  descries  women  in  them.  These  are 
regularly  absent  from  those  two  scenes  in  the 
Gandhara  school.  Nor  does  the  Budhisattva 
in  the  course  of  his  last  earthly  existence,  anj 
more  than  the  Buddha,  ever  appear  in  th< 
ancient  Indian  school ;  and  Mr.  Anesaki  ii 
mistaken  when  he  thinks  he  sees  him  in  th( 
middle  lintel  of  the  Northern  Gate  of  Sanchi 
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TF  Mr.  Cox  had  said  at  the  begin- 

*-    ning  of  the  campaign  what  he  has 

been  saying  in  its  closing  days,  the 

whole  character  of  the  contest  would 

have  been  materially  altered,  in  more 

ways  than  one.     In  the  closing  days 

'ie  has,  in  several  statements,  all  but 

absolutely  avowed   his   readiness  to 

iiccept  any  reservations  that  may  be 

•equired  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote 

>f  ratification  in  the  Senate.     Had 

his  been  said  at  the  outset,  it  would 

lave  made  impossible,  or  certainly  in- 

ffective,  the  assertion — so  emphati- 

ally  made  by  even  such  advocates  of 

larding    as     Mr.     Taft — that     Mr. 

'ox's  election  would  mean  a  continu- 

nce   of   Mr.   Wilson's   attitude   and 


therefore  would  inevitably  result  in 
a  continuance  of  the  impasse  which 
that  attitude  created.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  avowal  of  his  departure 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  would  al- 
most certainly  have  resulted  in  cold- 
ness towards  Cox  in  Administration 
quarters,  not  to  speak  of  the  perplexi- 
ties it  would  have  involved  in  ex- 
plaining Mr.  Wilson's  demand  for  a 
"great  and  solemn  referendum," 
when  the  thing  against  which  the 
referendum  was  to  be  a  protest  was 
conceded  in  advance.  Whether  on 
the  whole  there  would  have  been 
more  gain  or  more  loss  to  Mr.  Cox 
is  a  debatable  question.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cox  had  steadily 
refrained  from  declaring  an  intransi- 
gent policy;  and  in  now  distinctly 
declaring  against  such  a  policy  he 
involves  himself  in  no  contradiction. 

pOVERNOR  COX  is  welcome  to 
^  try  for  the  German  vote  if  he 
wishes  to,  and  he  has  now  gone  about 
it  effectively  by  the  appeal  recently 
made  in  his  Dayton  News.  But  we 
would  suggest  that  his  campaign  for 
this  class  of  voters  would  be  helped 
if  he  were  to  give  orders,  applicable 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  cheer 
leaders,  that,  in  these  final  days  before 
election,  the  charge  of  German  affili- 
ation which  they  have  repeatedly 
brought  against  Mr.  Harding  should 
be  hushed  up.  Or  does  he  count  upon 
German-Americans  to  see  merely 
political  manoeuvring  in  this  charge, 
while  accepting  at  face  value  his 
words  of  deep  affection  for  them? 

TN  intellectual  quality,  Mr.  Root's 
-*-  one  speech  of  the  campaign  stands 
out  with  a  preeminence  which  is 
quite  beyond  challenge.  It  is  far 
more  than  a  campaign  speech.    When 


the  wrangling  of  the  hustings  is 
over,  it  will  repay  study  as  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  fundamentals;  and  it 
forces  upon  us  the  thought  that  the 
nation  possesses,  in  that  lucid  and 
powerful  mind,  an  asset  which  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to 
put  to  its  greatest  possible  use  in 
this  time  at  once  of  grave  difficulties 
and  of  high  possibilities.  Animated 
as  Mr.  Root  undoubtedly  is  with  the 
desire  that  the  actual  situation  of 
the  world — including  the  existence  of 
the  present  League  of  Nations — be 
fully  taken  into  account  in  any  pro- 
gramme of  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  losing  sight  of  the  perma- 
nent elements  of  a  workable  scheme 
of  international  cooperation,  his 
sagacity  and  experience,  if  brought 
to  bear  in  a  position  of  power,  would 
be  of  absolutely  inestimable  value  to 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

TT  is  unfortunate  that  the  storm 
over  Haiti  should  have  broken  in 
the  niidst  of  a  Presidential  campaign, 
for  this  renders  impartial  considera- 
tion and  calm  judgment  difficult. 
Indeed,  the  public  may  well  be  urged 
to  suspend  judgment  until  all  the 
facts  are  known/  The  conditions  that 
made  American  intervention  well 
nigh  unavoidable  are  not  new,  and 
the  present  Administration  could 
scarcely  escape  the  obligation  to  take 
up  the  White  Man's  Burden,  thanks 
to  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  despite  President 
Wilson's  reiterated  statements  of 
theoretical  policy  as  to  Latin-Ameri- 
can relations.  Practically  Haiti  was 
sunk  in  a  chaos  of  disorganization, 
lawlessness,  and  brigandage,  ruinous 
to  her  own  people  and  a  menace  to 
our  amicable  relations  with  Europe. 
It  certainly  was  a  time  for  action  and 
not  for  academic  discussion  of  ab- 
stract  theories    of   sovereignty   and 
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self-determination,  however  strongly 
these  might  be  urged  by  petty  Hai- 
tian politicians,  profiting  from  the 
disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  efforts  to  restore 
order  and  bring  about  a  civilized 
.state  of  affairs  through  occupation  by 
American  marines,  some  grave 
abuses  have  occurred,  abuses  which 
are  not  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  our  Navy  Department,  or  to  im- 
prove our  general  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  situation  appears  to  have  been 
the  secrecy  that  surrounded  our  op- 
erations and  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
toward  and  contempt  for  the  negro 
population  of  Haiti  on  the  part  of  the 
marines  and  their  officers,  one  result 
of  which  was  the  imposition  of  the 
corvee  for  labor  on  public  roads. 
Senator  Harding's  expression  of 
judgment  concerning  Haitian  affairs 
seems  to  us  somewhat  hasty  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  will  confront 
him  next  March  if  he  is  President. 

QUITE  unlike  the  ordinary  type  of 
profiteer-hunting  is  the  investi- 
gation of  a  great  housing  scandal 
that  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York 
by  the  Lockwood  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Housing.  Here  we  are 
confronted  with  secret  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  most  outrageous  kind. 
It  is  being  shown  that  building  con- 
tractors have  kept  up  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  deception,  whereby  the  ap- 
pearance of  competition  was  pre- 
served while  in  reality  the  bids  were 
arranged  by  systematic  collusion.  It 
is  being  shown  that  strikes  have  been 
instituted,  and  have  been  called  off, 
not  as  a  result  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions affecting  labor,  but  as  means  of 
cold-blooded  blackmail.  The  utmost 
energy  should  be  applied  first  to  the 
exposure  of  the  miscreants  respon- 
sible for  these  evils,  and  then  to 
bringing  down  upon  them  the  most 
severe  punishment  that  the  laws 
make  possible.  The  New  York  World 
deserves  high  credit  for  having 
started  the  agitation,  and  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  should  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port and  applause  of  the  community 
in  his  prosecution  of  the  case.  At 
any  time,  the  matter  would  be  of 
great  public  importance ;  in  the  pres- 


ent housing  crisis  it  is  one  that  should 
arouse  not  only  intense  indignation, 
but  a  firm  resolve  that  the  evil-doers 
be  relentlessly  pursued  and  unspar- 
ingly punished. 

A  NOTABLE  conference  on  taxa- 
-/-*-  tion  was  held  in  New  York  a 
week  ago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  A  committee  of  that  body 
had  prepared  a  tentative  report 
which  embodied  the  results  of  such 
careful  and  conscientious  study  of 
the  subject  as  has  not  until  recently 
been  looked  for  from  bodies  of  this 
kind,  but  which  the  Conference 
Board  habitually  devotes  to  the  ques- 
tions it  takes  up.  The  most  impor- 
tant single  question  considered  was 
that  of  the  much-mooted  sales  tax — 
either  a  general  tax  on  all  sales,  in 
other  words  a  tax  on  business  "turn- 
over," or  a  tax  on  retail  sales.  The 
committee  pronounces  against  both 
forms ;  but  it  should  be  clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  objections  to  a  tax  on 
all  business  turnover  are  incompara- 
bly more  weighty  than  those  against 
a  tax  on  retail  sales.  As  regards  the 
former,  over  and  above  the  question 
of  "pyramiding"  of  the  tax,  there 
stands  an  objection  which  is  not  ob- 
vious at  first  blush  but  upon  which 
the  report  justly  lays  much  stress — 
the  objection  that  it  would  produce 
a  great  disturbance  in  the  existing 
organization  of  business.  The  reason 
is  that  concerns  which  are  so  organ- 
ized as  to  effect  within  their  own 
body  the  transactions  which  usually 
involve  a  sale  to  outsiders — such  as 
concerns  which  combine  manufactur- 
ing with  distribution,  or  which  merge 
wholesaling  with  retailing — would 
get  off  with  much  less  taxation  than 
their  competitors.  The  report  offers 
a  scheme  of  revenue  taxes  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  excess-profits 
tax.  They  comprise  an  increase  of 
the  corporation  tax  which  would  yield 
$550,000,000,  stamp  taxes  $134,000,- 
000,  taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  gasoline  $140,000,000,  and  other 
items  bringing  up  the  total  to  $1,- 
300,000,000.  The  report,  and  the 
discussions  on  it,  which  developed 
considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
and  which  will  be  made  available  for 


reference  in  the  near  future,  will  be 
well  worth  studying. 

HPHE  only  honest  and  sensible  an- 
•*■  swer  for  the  voters  of  New  York 
State  to  return  to  "Proposition  No. 
1,"  which  will  be  submitted  to  them 
on  Election  Day,  is  "No."  If  carried, 
this  proposal  will  saddle  upon  the 
State  an  issue  of  bonds,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $45,000,000,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  which  will  be  doled 
out  as  a  bonus  to  every  individual, 
presumably  a  resident  of  New  York 
State,  who  served  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  at 
home  or  abroad,  during  the  period  of 
our  participation  in  the  war.  The 
dole  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  $10  for  each  month  of  service,  not 
more  than  $250  going  to  any  indi- 
vidual. If  this  were  a  proposal  to 
care  more  liberally  and  more  speedily 
for  men  who  find  themselves  more  or 
less  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  case  would  stand  quite 
differently.  As  it  is,  it  does  not  stand 
at  all.  The  bonus  is  not  needed,  and 
it  is  pretty  certainly  not  wanted,  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who 
so  splendidly  bore  the  burden  which 
time  and  the  world  laid  upon  them. 
But  to  the  man  who  is  in  genuine 
difficulty  by  reason  of  disabilities  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  duty,  the  bonus 
is  so  small  as  to  be  insulting.  We 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  was  missing  its  great  op- 
portunity in  not  using  its  influence 
heartily  in  the  support  of  these  men. 
It  is  perhaps  still  not  too  late  for  it 
to  do  so.  By  backing  the  present  pro- 
posal, however,  a  proposal  which 
works  no  considerable  good  to  any- 
body and  yet  places  a  very  consider- 
able burden  upon  all  taxpayers,  the 
Legion  very  seriously  impairs  the 
influence  for  good  it  might  otherwise 
come  to  wield. 

1Y/[ACSWINEY'S  death  calls  for  a 
•*-*-■•  tribute  to  the  courage  and  will- 
power which  could  endure  the  self- 
inflicted  torment  to  its  fatal  end. 
But  while  admiring  them,  we  deeply 
deplore  their  abuse.  For  the  Mayor's 
suicide  is  the  waste  of  a  precious  life, 
proving  neither  Great  Britain's 
wrong  nor  the  righteousness  of  his 
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own  cause.  It  has,  indeed,  clothed 
Sinn  Fein  with  the  dignity  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose 
conclusions  are  responses  of  the 
heart.  But  to  the  reason  his  death 
does  not  inspire  either  awe  or  con- 
viction. The  conflict  will  only  rage 
the  more  fiercely  over  the  Lord 
Mayor's  corpse. 

rpHE  monkey  whose  bite  has  be- 
-*■  come  fatal  to  King  Alexander  of 
Greece  has  caused  more  mischief 
than  the  wisdom  of  a  Venizelos  may 
be  able  to  remedy.  Far  from  the 
scene  of  its  frolics,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Paris,  in  London,  it  has  given 
fresh  zest  to  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
secret  negotiation.  King  Constan- 
tine,  who  never  officially  abdicated, 
is  hoping  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
effect  his  return  to  the  throne.  But 
the  French  Government  would  view  a 
restoration  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  broth- 
er-in-law and  faithful  ally  with  grave 
apprehension,  and  will  bring  all  the 
influence  it  can  command  into  play 
to  frustrate  the  King's  designs.  Will 
the  British  Government  support  the 
policy  of  M.  Leygues?  And  even 
if  the  two  Governments  join  in  op- 
posing the  claims  of  Constantine, 
will  they  agree  to  recognize  King 
Alexander's  younger  brother  Paul? 
Each  is  said  to  favor  its  own  candi- 
date— France  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bour- 
bon, England  Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of 
Near-Eastern  politics.  Venizelos,  who 
said,  in  1917,  that  Greece  was  not 
ready  for  a  Republic,  may,  in  the 
midst  of  these  conflicting  interests, 
see  good  reason  for  considering  the 
question  whether  an  immature  resort 
to  that  form  of  government  would 
not  be  preferable  to  a  monarchy 
which  seems  doomed  to  be  the  prey 
of  foreign  intrigue. 

HPHE  proposed  Baltic  Union  is  ob- 
viously  so  desirable  for  the  Bal- 
tic States  (Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland)  that  delay  in 
realizing  it  vividly  illustrates  the  con- 
dition of  cross-purposes  which  pre- 
vails in  that  quarter  of  our  unhappy 
orb.  The  Union  would  be  a  combined 
Zollverein  and  intimate  military  alli- 
ance ;  there  would  be  no  surrender  of 


sovereignty  by  anybody.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Union  would  be  com- 
mon defense  against  aggression  by 
Russia  or  Germany.  There  seems  to 
be  a  little,  not  much,  doubt  about 
Esthonia's  willingness  to  join  such  a 
Union.  The  really  doubtful  country 
is  Lithuania.  The  Letts  and  the  Poles 
have  been  brought  into  close  accord 
through  French  offices.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  last  January  Lett 
and  Polish  forces  effected  a  junction 
near  Dvinsk  in  such  a  way  as  to 
block  off  the  Lithuanians  completely 
from  contact  with  Soviet  Russia. 
The  junction  was  broken  by  the  tri- 
umphant advance  of  the  Reds.  But 
by  the  Riga  treaty  Lett  and  Polish 
territories  now  march  together,  and 
the  Lithuanians  are  once  more  cut 
off  from  Soviet  Russia.  Unless  by 
exercise  of  superhuman  tact  and 
sagacity  the  League  can  straighten 
out  the  territorial  tangle  and  content 
all  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Lithuania  can  be  brought  into  a 
Baltic  Union. 

f  ENIN  looks  eastward.  Foiled  in 
the  "west,  the  Bolshevik  regime 
has  sought  to  capitalize  unrest,  race 
prejudice,  and  religious  fanaticism 
among  the  millions  of  Asia,  and  their 
intensive  campaign  of  propaganda 
has  caused  the  British  Government 
more  than  a  little  uneasiness.  In- 
deed, Moscow  boasts  that  the  fear  of 
this  forced  Lloyd  George  to  receive 
the  Krasin  mission  and  discuss  com- 
mercial and  political  relations.  It 
was  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose 
that,  following  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Third  Internationale  at  Mos- 
cow, a  Communist  Congress  of  East- 
ern Peoples  was  staged  at  Baku  in 
September,  presided  over  by  Zino- 
viev.  That  Turks,  Persians,  Afghans, 
Hindustani,  or  Chinese  had  anything 
in  common  with  the  Communist  doc- 
trine of  Lenin  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  each  people  had  its  aspira- 
tions and  its  grievances,  which  were 
counted  upon  to  bring  it  into  the 
Bolshevik  fold.  The  results,  how- 
ever, sadly  disappointed  their  calcu- 
lations, for  when  two  thousand 
"delegates"  had  been  gathered  to- 
gether and  entertained  for  some  days 
at  the  city's  expense,  racial  quarrels 


broke  out  among  them,  and  the  Con- 
gress came  to  a  hasty  end.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Times,  the  Moslems 
were  shocked  when  Zinoviev  an- 
nounced that  "Turkey  could  not 
expect  the  full  support  of  Communist 
Russia  unless  she  swept  away  her  Sul- 
tans and  Caliphs."  A  Tatar  delegate 
appears  to  have  thrown  cold  water 
on  the  proceedings  by  complaining 
of  the  recent  massacre  of  15,000  Mos- 
lems by  Bolshevik  troops  at  Yeliza- 
vetpol,  and  some  Turkestan  delegates 
were  tactless  enough  to  claim  self- 
determination  for  their  people,  now 
under  ruthless  Bolshevik  domination. 
If  the  memory  of  the  Congress  sur- 
vives in  the  East,  it  will  doubtless  be 
handed  down  in  tradition  as  the 
Babel  of  Baku. 

"/^OULD  our  people  be  brought  to 
^  an  appreciation  of  the  differ- 
ence in  conditions  between  Europe 
and  America,  I  am  sure  that  the  un- 
rest here  would  disappear  and  that 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  and  an  effort 
to  solve  our  problems  without  strife 
would  replace  the  present  attitude." 
Thus  writes  Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren,  editor 
of  the  Engineering  Neivs-Record,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Europe, 
his  impressions  of  which  he  summar- 
izes in  one  word — discouraging.  He 
has  discovered  only  one  bright  fea- 
ture in  the  whole  situation  over 
there:  the  principal  food-raising 
countries  of  Europe  have  excellent 
crops  this  year.  But  even  these  will 
barely  suffice  to  save  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe  from  starvation  with- 
out additional  supplies  from  America. 
The  pinching  economies  which 
Europe  must  undergo  seem  to  con- 
demn us  for  criminal  waste  in  the 
use  of  our  national  resources.  "We 
are  living  in  a  gold  mine,  yet  we 
quarrel  and  are  dissatisfied.  We  live 
on  the  fat  of  a  rich  land,  and  earn 
our  daily  bread  by  loafing  half  the 
time."  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
pair  of  pictures,  modern  replicas  of 
the  time-honored  scenes  of  mediaeval 
art :  the  fat  and  meagre  kitchen.  But 
the  moral  which  the  contrast  pointed 
was  always  misapplied.  For  it  never 
taught  gratitude  to  the  gluttons,  but 
only  envy  to  the  hungry  at  their 
scanty  fare. 
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President  Eliot  on 
Wilson 

TF  the  coming  election  were  a  refer- 
■*■  endum  on  the  nobility  of  the 
ideals  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  set  be- 
fore the  country,  or  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  has  expressed  them, 
Mr.  Cox's  election  would  be  as  cer- 
tain as  his  defeat  appears  to  be.  If 
that  defeat,  in  case  it  comes,  were  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  condemnation  of 
those  ideals,  or  even  an  abandonment 
of  the  hope  that  we  may  promote 
such  approach  to  their  realization  as 
the  hard  facts  of  the  world  make  pos- 
sible, the  result  which  the  returns  on 
November  2  are  now  universally  ex- 
pected to  record  would  be  a  calamity 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  that  we  should  keep  our 
heads  clear  of  any  confusion  there 
may  be  between  the  question  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  ideals  as  a  preacher  and  the 
question  of  his  record  as  a  statesman. 
In  President  Eliot's  eloquent  article 
in  the  October  Atlantic,  that  section 
which  is  devoted  to  a  setting  forth 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  ideals  and  principles 
of  government  opens  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  March 
4,  1913,  in  which  the  President  gives 
utterance  to  this  highly  ideal  senti- 
ment: 

The  feelings  with  which  we  face  this  new 
age  of  right  and  opportunity  sweep  across 
our  heartstrings  like  some  air  out  of  God's 
own  presence,  where  justice  and  mercy  are 
reconciled,  and  the  judge  and  the  brother  are 
one  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph ;  it  is 
a  day  of  dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the 
forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity. 

And  upon  this  declaration  Dr.  Eliot 

comments  as  follows : 

That  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  noble 
function  of  America  in  the  twentieth-century 
world,  as  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of 
democracies,  the  most  sympathetic  and  the 
most  disinterested.  It  was  not  intended  as  a 
prophecy,  but  only  as  a  description,  or  perhaps 
an  exhortation  and  a  promise;  but  whatever 
its  purpose,  it  characterizes  the  thought  and 
conduct  of  President  Wilson,  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  seven  years  of  prodigious 
events  and  unexampled  human  agonies  the 
world  over. 

Now  we  shall  not  undertake  to  con- 
trovert the  assertion  that  President 
Wilson's  "thought"  has  been  continu- 
ously pitched  in  this  high  key  during 
all  these  seven  years  of  prodigious 
events ;  but  the  "conduct"  of  a  states- 
man is  something  that  must  be  judged 


not  by  the  state  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness but  by  the  relation  of  that 
conduct  to  the  facts  of  the  world  with 
which  he  is  charged  with  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  dealing.  If  we  could 
overlook  the  distinction  between  the 
responsibilities  of  a  statesman's  con- 
duct and  the  beauty  or  nobility  of  an 
exhorter's  thought  we  might  feel  as 
enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Wilson's  ideal- 
ism as  does  his  most  ardent  admirer. 
As  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  neither  in  that  state 
of  heavenly  exaltation  which  Mr. 
Wilson  chose  to  ascribe  to  them  in  his 
inaugural  address  nor  in  a  condition 
of  sordid  selfishness.  And  when  they 
go  to  the  polls  they  will,  in  so  far  as 
their  vote  is  a  verdict  on  Mr.  Wilson, 
record  their  judgment  not  of  his 
thought,  but  of  his  conduct. 

That  there  has  been  in  his  con- 
duct much  to  admire,  we  gladly 
admit.  That  same  quality  which  in 
the  management  of  the  treaty  issue 
showed  itself  as  the  most  monstrous 
egotism  and  obstinacy,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  on  many  another  occasion. 
It  was  the  secret  of  his  succecs  in  get- 
ting the  Federal  Reserve  Act  passed ; 
and  at  Versailles  it  doubtless  served 
him  well  in  obtaining  many  a  just 
concession  from  the  victors  toward 
the  vanquished.  But  the  failure  of 
his  conduct  to  match  his  thought  has 
not  resided  in  any  mere  secondary 
error ;  it  has  been  central,  it  has  been 
vital,  it  has  affected  the  whole  course 
of  his  dealings  with  the  gigantic 
problem  the  burden  of  which  he  has 
so  confidently  undertaken  to  bear  on 
his  own  shoulders.  And  if  there  is 
any  one  element  in  his  mind  and 
character  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  the  cause  of  that  fail- 
ure, it  is  his  apparent  belief  that  the 
enunciation  of  high  purpose  absolves 
him  from  the  need  of  high  conduct — 
conduct  which  involves  that  serious 
weighing  of  difficulties,  that  painful 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  and 
above  all  that  magnanimity  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  are  the  ear- 
marks of  high  action,  and  the  price 
that  the  true  idealist  must  be  ready 
to  pay  for  high  achievement. 

The  first  condition  which  such  con- 
duct must  fulfill  is  that  of  neither 
promising  on  one's  own  part  nor  de- 


manding of  others  that  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fulfill.  Nothing  could  be 
more  idealistic  in  a  preacher  than  to 
urge  upon  all  men  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  yet  few  things 
could  be  more  mischievous — and 
therefore  more  reprehensible — in  a 
statesman  than  to  postulate  such 
action  as  the  essential  basis  of  a  prac- 
tical programme  in  a  great  crisis. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  did 
this;  but  he  came  perilously  near  it 
when,  in  his  famous  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1918,  he  declared  that 
"the  price,  the  only  price  that  will 
procure"  "a  secure  and  lasting 
peace"  is  "impartial  justice  in  every 
item  of  the  settlement,  no  matter 
whose  interest  is  crossed;  and  not 
only  impartial  justice,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  peoples 
whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with" ;  add- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  speech  that  "na- 
tional purposes  have  fallen  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  and  the 
common  purpose  of  enlightened  man- 
kind has  taken  their  place,"  and  that 
"statesmen  must  follow  the  clarified 
common  thought  or  be  broken."  We 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Wilson  for  having 
failed  to  achieve  anything  like  this 
ideal  when  confronted  with  the  reali- 
ties he  found  at  Versailles ;  we  blame 
him  for  having  put  it  forward,  not 
as  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  to  be  ap- 
proximated, but  as  a  thing  to  be 
actually  embodied  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  a  thing  which  the  Allied 
statesmen  would  be  compelled  by 
their  peoples  to  accomplish.  Ger- 
many, with  good  reason,  felt  herself 
to  be  included  in  the  promise  of  "sat- 
isfaction of  the  several  peoples  whose 
fortunes  are  dealt  with" ;  and  in  in- 
dicating the  basis  of  her  proposal  of 
an  armistice  she  made  express  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  of  September  27 
as  part  of  that  basis.  Did  Mr.  Wil- 
son, before  making  that  promise, 
consider — to  speak  of  one  thing  only 
— whether  there  was  any  possible 
way  of  reconciling  the  "satisfaction" 
of  Germany  with  the  "satisfaction" 
of  France  or  of  Poland? 

The  second  indispensable  condition 
of  high  conduct  in  a  statesman  is  to 
consider,  at  every  stage  of  a  great 
endeavor,  whether  the  high  purpose 
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in  view  will  be  best  served  by  per- 
sistence in  a  preconceived  programme 
or  by  such  modification  of  it  as  events 
have  proved  to  be  essential.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  perfectly  justified  in 
strenuously  endeavoring  to  get  the 
League  Covenant  adopted  without 
serious  modification.  But  the  time 
came  when  it  was  evident  that  this 
was  either  utterly  impossible  or  at 
best  could  be  attained  only  at  the  cost 
of  very  long  delay,  with  a  very 
great  chance  that  the  only  result  of 
the  delay  would  be  a  still  further  de- 
parture from  the  original  scheme  and 
not  improbably  its  total  loss;  and  it 
became  the  president's  imperative 
duty  honestly  to  weigh  that  terrible 
cost. 

For  the  purpose  of  passing  judg- 
ment upon  his  conduct  it  matters  little 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  willing 
to  accept  reservations  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  Lodge  reservations ; 
for  if,  as  is  now  strongly  asserted  in 
some  quarters,  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept such  reservations,  then  he 
brought  on  this  long  and  dreary 
fight,  this  postponement  of  our  entry 
into  the  League  for  more  than  a  year, 
this  putting  at  risk  the  whole 
structure  of  the  League,  for  a  mere 
bagatelle.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
it  must  be  supposed — and  substan- 
tially all  the  evidence  points  that 
way — that  he  regarded  the  difference 
between  the  reservations  that  he 
would  accept  and  those  that  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  majority  as 
of  very  great  importance.  But  did 
he  ever  make  any  serious  effort  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  for  months  and 
months  sought  a  middle  course?  On 
the  contrary,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment— just  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  in  March  of  this  year — in  an 
elaborate  letter  to  Senator  Hitch- 
cock, he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say 
"I  can  not  understand  the  difference 
between  a  nullifier  and  a  mild  nulli- 
fier."  And  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  tending  to  show  that,  at  any 
stage  of  the  whole  long  story,  he  ever 
gave  a  moment's  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  prospects  of  the 
League  were  more  likely  to  be  helped 
than  to  be  hurt  by  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal  to  promote  the  possibility  of 


compromise — a  refusal,  by  the  way, 
in  which  he  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  League,  without 
distinction  of  party. 

These  are  but  two  illustrations  of 
a  very  large  subject.  The  defects  to 
which  they  point  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
conduct  are  defects  of  vital  import, 
defects  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
incalculable  evil.  Moreover,  the  point 
at  issue — the  distinction  between  that 
idealistic  aspiration  which  is  the  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  preacher  and 
that  wise  and  responsible  conduct 
which  must  furnish  the  test  of  the 
statesman — far  transcends  in  impor- 
tance any  mere  question  of  the  per- 
sonal merits  of  an  individual.  It  is 
an  issue  the  recognition  of  which 
makes,  in  a  democratic  Republic,  all 
the  difference  between  sobriety  and 
recklessness,  between  safety  and  dan- 
ger. If  we  were  to  judge  a  states- 
man's words  and  acts — for  both 
words  and  acts  form  part  of  his  con- 
duct— simply  by  the  beautiful  pur- 
pose which  animates  them,  a  silly 
escapade  like  Henry  Ford's  would 
have  to  be  pronounced  a  noble  per- 
formance, instead  of  being,  what 
every  man  of  sense  at  once  knew  it 
to  be,  an  act  of  preposterous  folly. 
The  veteran  publicist  Frederic  Har- 
rison, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  speaking  of  the  "cos- 
mopolitan chaos,"  the  "revolutionary 
violence,"  the  "war  of  class,"  which 
has  overspread  the  world  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Russian  Revolution,  declares 
it  as  his  judgment  that  "this  has  come 
about  mainly  in  consequence  of  social 
chaos  which  the  war  caused  and  of 
the  extravagant  Utopias  hatched  in 
Washington  and  acclaimed  in  Europe 
as  a  new  gospel."  We  do  not  say  that 
Frederic  Harrison  is  right;  but  that 
there  is  a  large  element  of  truth  in 
what  he  says  we  are  quite  convinced. 
And  unless  we  realize  the  difference 
between  the  preaching  of  Utopias  by 
essayists  or  exhorters  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  them  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  we 
may,  at  any  time  of  ferment,  find 
ourselves  involved  in  troubles  of  a 
kind  from  which  it  has  thus  far  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  common- 
sense  nation  to  be  free. 


The  Issue  of  Conscience 

WHEREAS  Senator  Harding  had 
"  expounded  in  general  terms  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation 
to  which  he  has  pledged  himself,  and 
to  which  he  regards  the  Republican 
party  as  pledged,  Mr.  Root  gave  it 
a  very  definite  meaning  and  value  by 
using  it  as  a  test  of  the  Versailles 
Covenant,  and  especially  of  Article 
X.  Justice,  and  not  might,  according 
to  Mr.  Root,  should  be  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  League;  according  to 
Mr.  Harding,  conscience,  and  not  a 
machine-made  decision,  should  de- 
termine America's  action  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Thus  the  question  of 
our  potential  intervention  has  been 
put  upon  a  higher  plane,  that  of  poli- 
tical morality,  not  of  diplomatic  pre- 
arrangement. 

Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  the  issue 
should  be  obscured.  For  after  Mr. 
Wilson's  lofty  utterances  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  League,  it  seems  very 
much  like  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Root  are  striving  for  is  the 
more  commendable  form  of  interna- 
tional dealing.  To  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment  one  must  for  the  moment 
cut  loose  from  all  the  wrangling  of 
the  past  eighteen  months  and  attempt 
to  summon  up  afresh  the  solid  aspira- 
tions which  were  created  by  the 
Allies'  victory  over  Germany.  There 
was  the  determination  that  no  such 
calamity  should  again  imperil  civili- 
zation ;  there  was  the  firm  hope  that 
some  organization  might  be  formed 
which  should  make  the  danger  of  any 
future  war  remote;  and  there  was 
the  belief  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished because  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  through  vast  suffering,  had 
become  much  more  sensitive  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  use  made  of 
this  third  element — a  newly  awak- 
ened conscience — which  marks  the 
difference  of  the  two  positions  on  the 
main  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Wilson  rallied  the  new  con- 
science of  the  world  in  order  to  put 
through  the  League  of  Nations.  As- 
suming that  the  period  immediately 
following  the  armistice  was  the  pro- 
pitious time  for  settling  the  problems 
of  the  future,  he  helped  to  formulate 
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Article  X.  It  looked  like  an  easy  way 
to  perennial  peace.  Settle  the  ques- 
tion of  boundaries,  once  and  for  all, 
and  what  is  there  left  to  fight  for? 
The  purity  of  his  motive  no  one  ques- 
tions; it  is  the  means  to  the  end 
which  opens  the  door  to  misgivings. 
It  must  remind  many  of  the  periodic 
efforts  of  good-intentioned  reformers, 
once  the  public  is  aroused  to  distress- 
ing conditions  among  the  poor,  to 
enact  legislation  which  shall  make 
those  conditions  impossible.  Such 
persons  undoubtedly  do  valuable  ser- 
vice in  the  community  by  keeping  the 
public  sensitive  to  the  need  of  im- 
provement ;  but  they  do  wrong  to  the 
very  classes  which  they  mean  to  help 
by  removing  from  them  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  their 
own  destinies ;  by  making  them  the 
beneficiaries  of  machine-made  virtue. 
A  people's  character  is  not  built  up 
by  such  overzealousness  on  the  part 
of  its  friends. 

The  problem  of  world  peace  is  not 
so  simply  solved.  The  Senate  gave 
Mr.  Wilson  warning  of  that  by  its 
express  determination  to  reject  the 
obligation  which  Article  X  would 
place  upon  the  League  members.  The 
President  explained  that  Congress 
was  privileged  to  interpret  the  obli- 
gation in  the  light  of  each  occasion. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr 
Root  rejoined  that  a  solemn  under- 
taking was  not  thus  to  be  trifled 
with;  that  to  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  must  be  left  the 
decision  as  to  the  part  they  would 
take  in  foreign  disorders.  As  the 
Covenant  now  reads,  to  be  deaf  to 
the  letter  of  the  obligation  is  clearly 
immoral  for  members  of  the  League, 
and  might  easily  lead  to  sophistries 
which  would  supplant  the  present 
hope  for  better  conditions  by  a  pro- 
found cynicism.  To  commit  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  Article  X 
would  be  to  admit  that  the  framers 
of  the  Covenant  were  all-wise,  and 
to  silence  conscience  if,  in  the  event, 
they  should  prove  to  be  fallible 
mortals. 

If  the  Covenant,  including  Article 
X,  had  been  enthusiastically  accepted 
by  the  Allies,  even  this  important 
question  of  conscience  might  be 
waived  in  the  interest  of  a  high  ex- 


pediency. But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  except  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
stern  veto  on  the  plan,  the  Allies,  as 
late  as  March,  1919,  were  ready  to 
make  peace  first  and  then  turn  to  the 
framing  of  the  Covenant;  and  that 
persons  highly  placed  in  political 
circles  in  England  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  thoroughgoing  revis- 
ions by  the  Senate  would  not  create 
difficulty  abroad.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Root  are  doing  the  world  a  real  ser- 
vice by  driving  home  to  the  voter  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  American 
conscience  untrammeled. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
on  smaller  scales  that  justice  and 
well-being  cannot  be  kept  alive  by 
the  machinery  of  organizations,  how- 
ever elaborate  and  carefully  planned. 
The  weakness  of  the  League  as  it  now 
stands  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  both 
minimizes  and  exaggerates  human 
villainy.  It  implies  that  nations  will 
"stay  put"  if  they  are  chained,  for- 
getting that  there  is  a  deal  of  the 
fox  in  a  human  being  which  teaches 
him  how  to  outwit  the  best-  of 
shackles ;  and  it  assumes,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  nations  can  never  be 
counted  upon  to  enter  a  just  quarrel 
unless  they  bind  themselves  in  ad- 
vance to  do  so.  It  leaves  out  of  the 
reckoning  the  fact  that  precisely  be- 
cause the  interests  of  nations,  even 
in  normal  times,  are  nowadays  so 
much  interwoven,  their  consciences 
have  good  reason  to  react  sensitively 
to  causes  which  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Our  experience  in 
keeping  out  of  the  great  war  so  long 
taught  us,  let  us  hope,  a  lasting  lesson 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  being  neu- 
tral in  thought  in  the  face  of  wicked 
practices. 

All  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
not  meant  as  an  argument  against 
the  plan  of  world  organization  to  pre- 
vent war.  International  cooperation 
is  the  normal  accompaniment  of  such 
interrelations  of  trade  and  society  as 
exist  the  world  over  to-day.  The 
world  court  to  solidify  and  give  au- 
thority to  a  body  of  international 
law,  as  well  as  a  conference  of 
Powers  to  air  and  thus  in  many  in- 
stances, by  the  very  process  of  airing, 
to  compose  the  differences  of  nations, 


a  strongly  organized  sentiment 
against  recourse  to  war  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, as  expressed  by  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  League — all 
these  are  indispensable  measures  for 
the  times.  But,  as  in  many  other 
concerns,  degree  is  everything  in  this 
matter.  Tie  us  up  to  an  organization 
to  the  extent  required  by  Article  X, 
and  you  deprive  a  people  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  its  own  decisions, 
because  the  decisions  are  made  auto- 
matically by  the  working  of  this 
Article ;  and  you  thus  nullify  the  very 
conscience  which  the  League  was 
supposed  to  quicken.  Nor  can  the  dif- 
ficulty be  met  by  saying  that  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  evade  the 
explicit  duty  assumed  by  the  nation. 
The  distinction  is  a  real  one.  The 
policy  of  active  international  coop- 
eration urged  by  Root  and  by  Hard- 
ing relies  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  to  decide  whether 
duty  calls  us  to  take  sides  in  foreign 
disputes.  This  attitude  is  wholesome 
to  us  as  a  people,  and  represents  a 
high  political  morality. 

Academic  Freedom 

pROFESSOR  LOVEJOY'S  letter 
discusses  the  principle  of  academic 
freedom  so  admirably  and  so  com- 
prehensively that  nothing  we  could 
add  would  increase  the  force  of 
its  general  contentions.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which,  complicated  as  it 
often  is  with  special  circumstances 
that  cloud  the  issue  of  principle,  is 
still  far  too  little  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Accordingly,  it  is 
worth  while  to  refer  to  some  specific 
illustrations  of  the  mischief  which 
a  want  of  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom  brings 
about. 

As  one  recalls  these  illustrations  to 
mind,  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  note 
that  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  very  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  country  in 
the  understanding  of  the  principle. 
Those  who  remember  the  case  of 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity at  the  time  of  the  free-silver 
agitation  will  recall  that  some  of  the 
trustees  of  Brown  declared,  with  per- 
fect naivete,  that  Dr.  Andrews'  ad- 
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vocacy  of  bimetallism  was  not  to  be 
endured  because  it  interfered  with 
the  prospect  of  gifts  and  bequests 
from  wealthy  men  to  the  University. 
Clearly  nothing  could  have  done  more 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  our 
professors  of  political  economy  in 
general,  who  were  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  bimetallism,  than 
did  the  conspicuous  advertisement  of 
the  fact  that  any  professor  who 
avowed  a  dissenting  opinion  did  so 
at  his  peril.  The  case  of  Professor 
Ross,  at  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, a  few  years  later,  was  of  similar 
character.  The  instance  of  Scott 
Nearing  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  still  fresh  in  people's 
minds.  In  both  of  the  latter  two 
cases  the  matter  was  complicated  by 
personal  questions ;  but  the  action  of 
the  university  authorities  was  of  such 
nature  as  to  show  that  they  had  at 
best  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
principle  of  professorial  independ- 
ence. And  the  consequence  was  that 
each  of  these  two  incidents  did  in- 
finitely more  harm  than  the  activi- 
ties of  a  score  of  Rosses  and  Near- 
ings  could  have  accomplished  if  they 
had  been  left  unmolested.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  more  sig- 
nally show  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  twenty  years  between 
the  Andrews  case  and  the  Nearing 
case  than  did  the  action  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania trustees  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  agitation  which  immediately 
sprang  up  at  the  university,  they 
adopted  an  admirable  code  of  princi- 
ples designed  to  make  such  episodes 
impossible  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  general  understanding  of 
the  vital  principle  involved.  When  a 
professor  at  Columbia  or  Harvard  is 
quoted  as  standing  for  a  certain  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  if  it  runs  coun- 
ter to  his  convictions  or  prepos- 
sessions, is  to  declare  that  it  is  out- 
rageous that  Columbia  or  Harvard 
should  stand  for  such  a  doctrine  or 
opinion.  But  no  professor's  opinion 
is  the  opinion  of  Harvard  or  Colum- 
bia; it  is  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Smith  or  Jones  or  Robinson.  The 
faculty  of  a  university,  if  it  is  to  be 


worthy  of  the  name,  if  it  is  to  per- 
form the  great  function  which  be- 
longs to  it  and  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  no  other  agency,  is  a  body 
of  men.  each  doing  his  own  thinking, 
and  each  responsible  only  for  his  own 
opinions  and  not  for  those  of  his  col- 
leagues. A  certain  prestige  does,  in- 
deed, attach  to  the  utterance  of  a  man 
who  holds  a  university  chair;  but  it 
is,  or  should  be,  only  such  prestige  as 
attaches  to  the  presumption  that  he 
would  not  have  been  appointed  had 
he  not  possessed  certain  high  qualifi- 
cations. There  are  times  when  the 
presumption  is  not  justified,  but  we 
must  take  our  chances  of  that.  If  our 
professors  were  known  to  be  a  regi- 
mented body,  a  set  of  men  who, 
when  it  came  to  certain  things  of 
vital  importance,  were  under  bonds 
either  to  keep  silent  or  to  say  what 
they  did  not  believe,  we  should  lose 
the  whole  value  of  that  authority 
which  ought  justly  to  attach  to  their 
opinions.  How  long  will  it  take  the 
German  universities  to  recover  from 
the.  terrible  blow  that  was  dealt  to 
them,  as  fountains  of  independent 
thought,  by  the  notorious  letter  of 
the  ninety-three  in  the  early  months 
of  the  great  war? 

Upon  the  particular  point  with 
which  Professor  Lovejoy's  letter  is 
primarily  concerned,  it  is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  quote  a  passage  from 
President  Butler's  annual  report  for 
1919.  Discussing  certain  objection- 
able kinds  of  gifts  and  bequests,  the 
President,  of  Columbia  says : 

Under  no  circumstances  should,  or  can,  any- 
self-respecting  university  accept  a  gift  upon 
conditions  which  fix  or  hamper  its  complete 
freedom  in  the  control  of  its  own  educational 
policies  and  activities.  To  accept  a  gift  on 
condition  that  a  certain  doctrine  or  theory  be 
taught  or  be  not  taught,  or  on  condition  that 
a  certain  administrative  policy  be  pursued  or 
be  not  pursued,  is  to  surrender  a  university's 
freedom  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  what  should 
be  its  characteristic  independence.  .  .  .  No 
university  is  so  poor  that  it  can  afford  to  ac- 
cept a  gift  which  restricts  its  independence, 
and  no  university  is  so  rich  that  it  would  not 
be  impoverished  by  an  addition  to  its  resources 
which  tied  the  hands  of  its  governing  board. 

At  no  time  have  the  departures 
from  the  principle  of  professorial 
independence  in  our  leading  univer- 
sities been  anything  like  so  frequent 
as  is  often  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  it 
has  by  no  means  been  adhered  to  in 


that  undeviating  way  which  every 
lover  either  of  culture  or  of  intellec- 
tual independence  must  feel  to  be  es- 
sential. It  is  correspondingly  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  it  has  made  steady 
progress,  year  by  year,  in  university 
circles  and  in  the  minds  of  intelli- 
gent people.  But  the  incident  which 
Professor  Lovejoy  discusses  fur- 
nishes a  reminder  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  necessary  in  the  maintenance 
of  this,  as  of  every  form  of  liberty. 

i 
TJERR  CRISPIEN,  who  takes  the 
A1  name  of  his  party,  the  German 
Independent  Socialists,  in  such  dead 
earnest  as  to  oppose  its  submission  to 
the  control  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
nationale of  Moscow,  revealed  the 
other  day,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Halle  Conference,  that  Comrade 
Daumig,  who  is  not  so  independent  an 
Independent  as  to  refuse  allegiance 
to  Lenin,  had  advised  him,  on  his 
starting  for  a  tour  through  Russia, 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  iron  nails, 
"one  of  which  would  readily  be  ac- 
cepted throughout  Soviet  Russia  in 
payment  for  courtesy  or  service."  The 
disclosure  is  a  startling  piece  of  evid- 
ence of  how  much  and  how  little  Rus- 
sia under  Soviet  rule  has  changed. 
It  reveals  her  economically  reduced 
to  the  abject  helplessness  of  the  cul- 
tureless  savage,  and  socially  still  deep 
in  the  ruts  of  bourgeois  routine.  For 
the  giving  of  tips,  even  when  it  is 
done  by  the  Independent  Socialist 
hand  of  a  Daumig,  is  an  essentially 
bourgeois  habit,  which  in  the  Social- 
ist state,  controlled  by  the  proud  and 
class-conscious  workers,  should  auto- 
matically go  out  of  use  for  lack  of 
servile  hands  to  accept  them. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  October  23rd.) 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA: It  is  all  in  the  point  of  view. 
We  had  accounted  the  clauses  of  the  Riga 
treaty  concerning  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia  a  diplomatic  victory  for  M.  Joff e ; 
White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  would  be, 
though  nominally  autonomous,  in  reality 
parts  of  the  Muscovite  system.  Others 
account  these  clauses  a  victory  for  M. 
Domski ;  in  their  eyes  White  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  are  added  to  that  cordon  of 
states  which,  under  Polish  leadership, 
are  to  form  an  effective  western  barrier 
to  Russia. 

The  Vilna  coup  is  now  an  old  story; 
but  it  is  itself  a  thing  so  charming,  and 
the  situation  thereby  created  is  so 
fraught  with  tragi-comic  possibilities, 
that  it  demands  a  paragraph. 

Ever  since  the  Great  War  there  has 
been  confusion  in  and  concerning  Lithu- 
ania; it  is  now  worse  confounded.  For 
to  the  causes  of  confusion  has  been  added 
one  General  Zellgouski.  The  resemblance 
of  Zellgouski's  opera-bouffe  performance 
to  d'Annunzio's  has  been  remarked  by 
everybody;  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable. 
Zellgouski  commanded  some  units  (how 
large  does  not  appear)  of  the  Polish 
army  operating  near  Vilna;  the  mem- 
bers of  these  units  being  natives  of 
Vilna  or  its  vicinity  and  Poles  or  of 
Polish  sympathies.  They  "resigned" 
from  the  Polish  army;  seized  Vilna, 
whence  the  old  Lithuanian  Government 
fled  to  Kovno;  and  set  up  a  Provisional 
Government  of  Central  Lithuania,  with 
Zellgouski  as  head.  We  are  waiting  with 
some  excitement  to  learn  what  boun- 
daries Zellgouski  proposes  for  his  new 
state.  Zellgouski  has  been  exploding 
continuously  in  manifestos,  which  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  anything  of  the 
sort.  Zellgouski  and  his  Myrmidons 
were  fearful  that  the  territorial  settle- 
ment about  to  be  made  might  assign 
Vilna  and  its  region  to  Lithuania.  They 
justify  their  action  by  the  principle  of 
Self-Determination.  The  Warsaw  Gov- 
ernment has  of  course  expressed  formal 
disapprobation.  But  whether  that  Gov- 
ernment can,  or  desires  to,  take  effective 
action  against  Zellgouski,  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  Poles  are  temperamentally  de- 
lighted, as  the  Italians  were  about  d'An- 
nunzio.  Another  preposterous  situation 
in  a  more  and  more  preposterous  world. 
O  Self-Determination,  heavenly  Maid! 
The  imbroglio  between  Warsaw  and  the 
Government  of  old  Lithuania  has  been 
obscured  by  the  new  development.  Both 
Governments  profess  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  final  settlement;  but  such 
settlement  is  made  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult by  Zellgouski's  performance. 


We  hear  of  a  joint  Franco-British  note 
to  Warsaw,  brusquely  requiring  the  Pol- 
ish Government  to  "liquidate"  Zellgouski 
incontinent.  To  which  note  Warsaw 
pathetically  replies,  expressing  wonder 
that  her  friends  should  make  any  such 
demand.  An  attempt  to  oust  Zellgouski, 
they  urge,  would  cause  disaffection,  per- 
haps mutiny,  in  the  Polish  army.  Po- 
land's allies  should  not  add  to  Poland's 
embarrassments.  The  pathos  is  prob- 
ably, unlike  most  pathos,  genuine.  The 
situation  is  indeed  ineffable.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Pilsudski  is  a  na- 
tive of  Vilna;  that  he  is  thought  to  be 
the  dramaturge  of  the  Vilna  coup. 

Trotsky  has  characteristically  taken 
the  risk  of  weakening  his  forces  along 
the  armistice  line.  He  has  sent  large 
reinforcements  to  the  Wrangel  fronts, 
including  his  best  Communist  units.  The 
effect  is  at  once  seen.  Wrangel  has  been 
driven  back  across  the  Dnieper.  He  has 
been  bloodily  repulsed  from  the  Ka- 
khovka  bridgehead.  To  the  northeast, 
however,  he  has  repulsed  Red  attacks  and 
has  apparently  advanced. 

When  the  Poles,  after  a  short  occupa- 
tion, evacuated  Minsk  in  accordance  with 
the  preliminary  treaty  terms,  Balakho- 
vitch,  with  his  little  anti-Bolshevist  Rus- 
sian Army,  took  over  the  town.  He 
made  but  a  short  stay.  He  moved  down 
the  railroad  to  Gomel,  where  he  was  at 
last  report.  Will  he  try  to  join  Wrangel 
or  Pavlenko,  or  (which  would  be  more 
amusing  but  probably  in  the  end  disas- 
trous) rove  at  large,  harrying  the  Reds 
in  rear? 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  The  miners' 
strike  seems  likely  to  end  soon.  The 
philosopher  awaits  the  terms  of  compro- 
mise, that  he  may  know  whether  the 
strike  is  to  prove  a  step  forward  or  a 
step  backward  in  the  development  of  an 
industrial  constitution.  For  such  an  in- 
dustrial constitution,  strong  but  adapt- 
able, paralleling  the  political  constitu- 
tion, is  in  process  of  formation;  or  we 
must  despair.  The  most  interesting  de- 
velopment of  the  week  was  the  declara- 
tion by  the  railwaymen  of  a  sympathetic 
strike  to  take  effect  on  the  23rd.  As 
the  railwaymen  have  no  grievances  of 
their  own,  this  was  going  the  limit. 
Wisely  regarding  the  public  indignation, 
the  miners  requested  the  railwaymen  to 
suspend  their  strike;  which  has  been 
done. 

GERMANY:  The  Reparations  Com- 
mission having  required  of  the  German 
Government  certain  immediate  deliveries 
of  cattle  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Serbia,  the  Congress  of  the  German  Ma- 
jority Socialist  Party,  sitting  at  Cassel, 
resolves,  imploring  the  Socialist  parties 
of  all  countries  to  end  this  outrageous 
proceeding;   especially  objecting  to  de- 


liveries to  France.     The  appeal  will  set 
trembling  many  a  "liberal"  chord. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  SERBS, 
CROATS,  AND  SLOVENES:  Another 
savorsome  morsel  for  the  cynics!  The 
other  day  the  long-delayed  plebiscite 
was  held  in  the  Klagenfurt  region  of 
Carinthia,  under  supervision  of  Allied 
officers  and  with  Italian  and  other  Allied 
troops  at  hand  to  insure  order.  The  na- 
tives voted  to  join  the  Austrian  Repub- 
lic. But  Belgrade,  of  course,  charges  a 
corrupt  election;  and  Belgrade  has  sent 
an  invading  force  into  the  region,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  nationals.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  such  lives  and  property 
are  rather  threatened  than  protected  by 
the  presence  of  Italian  troops.  On  the 
20th  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  at 
Paris  addressed  a  note  to  Belgrade,  re- 
quiring that  the  invading  troops  be 
withdrawn  within  48  hours.  We  have 
not  heard  the  outcome.  This  act  of  con- 
tumacy is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  Fiume  and  the  Vilna  coups,  because 
it  is  the  deliberate  act  of  a  Government, 
of  an  Allied  Government,  a  signatory  of 
the  Austrian  treaty.  Now  suppose  the 
Serbian  commander  to  be  another  d'An- 
nunzio  or  Zellgouski.  Suppose  Belgrade 
won't  obey  the  Council. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  We 
know  now  that  Mustapha  Kemal  is  hold- 
ing out  somewhere,  somehow.  Moscow 
has  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  Erivan, 
requiring  the  latter  to  allow  passage  of 
Bolshevist  troops  through  Caucasus  Ar- 
menia to  the  succor  of  Mustapha.  True 
to  form,  Armenia  refuses. 

The  League  Council,  it  is  reported,  is 
going  to  ask  the  Supreme  Council  to 
designate  a  mandatory  power  for  Ar- 
menia. It  is  all  very  well  to  designate, 
but  will  a  willin'  Barkis  be  found?  The 
suggestion  that  all  the  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  League  chip  in  on  the 
expense  has  an  unwonted  flavor  of  com- 
mon sense.    We  hope;    though  faintly. 

We  have  an  interesting  report  upon 
that  Congress  of  Peoples  of  the  East 
which  was  held  at  Baku,  under  Mosco- 
vite  auspices,  some  weeks  ago.  1,891 
delegates,  representing  38  nations  and 
tribes  of  Asia,  were  present.  They  scat- 
tered to  spread  the  Lenin  gospel;  hav- 
ing sworn  dreadfully  upon  a  naked  sword 
to  expunge  capitalism.  They  devised  a 
permanent  machinery  which  bears  an 
uncanny  resemblance  to  the  League  of 
Nations;  a  permanent  Council  sits  at 
Baku.  Enver  Pasha  addressed  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  the  "Union  of 
Revolutionary  Peoples  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Turkey,  and  Arabia." 
Bela  Kun  also  spoke.  It  must  have  been 
a  nice  party. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 


THE  German  and  the  Russian  questions 
are  the  two  central  problems  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  closely  connected,  the 
durability  of  Bolshevist  rule  in  Russia 
being  indirectly  decisive  of  Germany's 
ultimate  fate.  Has  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment any  chance  of  surviving?  That  de- 
pends largely  on  the  success  of  its  efforts 
to  restore  the  Russian  railroads  to  their 
pre-war  efficiency.  Their  present  deplor- 
able condition  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  columns  of  The  Weekly 
Review.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that 
according  to  official  data,  47  per  cent,  of 
the  nominally  available  rolling  stock  is 
unfit  for  use,  and  that  the  remaining  total 
of  undamaged  locomotives  decreases 
every  month  by  no  less  than  two  hundred. 
This  desperate  situation  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  obviate  by  the  intro- 
duction of  forced  labor  and  a  twelve 
hours'  working  day,  but  compulsion  can 
not  restore  moral  stamina  and  the  love 
of  work.  How  utterly  this  radical  remedy 
has  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
is  shown  in  the  report  published  in  the 
Freiheit  of  August  31,  1920,  by  Comrade 
W.  Dittmann,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Independent  Social-Democratic  Party.  On 
his  inspection  tour  through  Russia  he 
visited  the  socialized  workshops  at  Ko- 
lomna, not  far  from  Moscow,  where  a 
number  of  German  workmen  have  been 
employed  since  last  summer. 

"In  this  factory,"  says  Dittmann, 
"which  formerly  furnished  work  for  17,- 
000,  now  for  only  5,000  hands,  we  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  concern  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  Materials  and  tools 
lay  scattered  about  in  a  damaged  state, 
and  some  of  the  machines  which  were  not 
working  had  obviously  been  neglected. 
The  German  workmen  told  us  that  every- 
thing went  at  a  terribly  slow  pace  and 
functioned  badly  to  a  degree.  Although 
they  could  not  work  so  well  because  of 
undernourishment  and  inadequate  work- 
ing conditions,  each  of  them,  they  said, 
turned  out  five  times  as  much  as  a  Rus- 
sian workman  produced  in  the  same  time. 
The  Russians  had  partly  been  impressed 
for  the  work,  and  had  partly  volunteered 
in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  a  "payok," 
ithe  food  ration.  They  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  interest  in  their  work; 
m  the  contrary,  they  sought  to  sabotage 
t  where  they  could.  After  half  an  hour's 
jxertion,  the  Russians  took  a  respite, 
•oiled  themselves  cigarettes,  and  for  half 
an  hour  or  longer  smoked  and  chatted, 
ifter  which  they  slowly  returned  to  their 
jobs,  and  so  it  went  on  all  day." 

If  such  are  the  conditions  in  a  machine 
actory  on  whose  output  the  life  and 
afety  of  the  country  depend,  one  can 
magine  under  what  hopeless  conditions 
he  war  with  Poland  was  waged.  When 
t  broke  out,   Trotsky  anxiously   asked: 


"What  shall  we  do?  We  have  not  loco- 
motives enough  to  feed  the  cities  and  the 
workers,  and  now  we  shall  have  to  send 
the  few  we  have  to  the  front  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  army."  I  have  reli- 
able information  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  onset  against  Warsaw 
the  entire  food  reserve  of  the  Soviet  army 
was  sufficient  for  only  thirty  days ;  to  pile 
up  more  was  impossible  for  lack  of 
freight  cars  and  locomotives.  If  the  out- 
fit of  Denikin's  army  had  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  wage 
war  on  Poland  at  all.  Their  army  is 
badly  supplied  with  artillery.  They  can 
not  conduct  a  long-drawn-out  war  because 
they  lack  the  means  of  arming  and  equip- 
ping their  troops.  Their  boast  of  an 
army  of  millions  is  nonsense.  They  could 
not  enter  upon  a  winter  campaign  against 
the  Poles  unless  they  began  by  robbing 
the  peasants  of  their  sheepskin  coats  and 
their  high  boots,  and  that  would  start  a 
dangerous  internal  conflict.  There  must 
come  a  moment  in  the  near  future  when 
conditions  are  no  longer  endurable. 
The  peasants  subsist  on  their  own  grain, 
and  refuse  to 'give  any  to  the  cities,  where 
there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  buy. 
They  care  not  a  scrap  for  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  let  the  cities  starve.  In 
the  year  1919  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  in 
Petrograd  recorded  8,000  deaths  and  only 
eleven  births,  and  with  regard  to  the 
approaching  winter  the  chairman  of  the 
Petrograd  Commune,  Kuklin,  expressed 
the  modest  hope  "that  it  might  prove  pos- 
sible to  secure  no  worse  a  supply  than  the 
year  before."  Unless  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment succeeds  in  buying  the  necessary 
locomotives,  the  coming  winter  will  prob- 
ably bring  the  catastrophe. 

How  comparatively  small  the  number 
is  of  those  who  are  interested  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  Soviet  rule  is  borne  out  by 
Dittmann's  report.  The  laboring  class  is 
overwhelmingly  anti-Bolshevik,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  official  statistics  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  only  70,000,  or  11  per  cent.,  of  its 
604,000  members  are  at  present  employed 
as  workmen!  Of  the  remaining  89  per 
cent.,  36,000  (6  per  cent.)  are  party  offi- 
cials, 12,000  (2  per  cent.)  are  officials  of 
the  trade  and  professional  unions,  162,- 
000  (27  per  cent.)  are  in  the  army  as 
commissaries  or  soldiers,  318,000  (53  per 
cent.)  are  state  and  municipal  officials, 
and  6,000  (1  percent.)  commercial  clerks. 
The  entire  party  is  thus  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  army  of  bureaucrats,  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  continuance  of  the 
dictatorship.  People  talk  of  a  new  "So- 
viet bourgeoisie."  In  Moscow  there  are 
hardly  100,000  workmen  left,  but  there 
are  230,000  Soviet  officials,  both  male  and 
female!     All  attempts  to  eliminate  ineffi- 


ciency, sabotage,  and  corruption  from 
this  gigantic  bureaucratic  apparatus  are 
doomed  to  failure.  One  can  hardly  imag- 
ine anything  less  democratic  than  the 
present  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia.  That 
name  itself  has  become  a  patent  lie.  No- 
where does  any  Soviet  hold  control ;  it  is 
everywhere  the  commissars  that  rule  ar- 
bitrarily without  a  trace  of  democratic 
responsibility.  The  rulers  in  Moscow  are 
now  trying  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
they  are  willing  to  alter  their  system  of 
production  and  to  maintain  only  the  polit- 
ical Soviet  framework,  but  that  again  is 
a  falsehood  intended  to  induce  Western 
countries  to  resume  commercial  relations 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  supply  the  neces- 
sary locomotives  on  which  the  contin- 
uance of  their  iniquitous  reign  depends. 
To  what  extent  is  Germany's  future 
affected  by  these  conditions  in  Bolshevist 
Russia?  Herr  Dr.  Simons,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Reichstag  on  September  1,  1920 : 
"Germany  can  neither  ally  herself  with 
Bolshevism  against  the  Western  Powers, 
nor  can  she  together  with  these  attack 
Bolshevism.  The  Russian  people,  what- 
ever be  its  destiny,  would  for  a  long  time 
to  come  regard  those  as  its  enemies  who 
should  join  its  aggressors  at  this  junc- 
ture." This  statement  is  not  free  from 
ambiguity.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  based 
on  a  grave  misconception.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  the  war  with 
Poland  Russian  nationalism  was  strongly 
stirred,  for  the  Russian  has  hated  the 
Pole  for  centuries.  An  attack  on  Russia 
in  which  Germany  participated  as  an  ally 
of  Poland,  with  the  purpose  of  extending 
Polish  territory  towards  the  east,  would 
indeed  be  considered  a  hostile  act  even 
by  such  Russians  as  are  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism. But  the  Minister's  words  are 
capable  of  another  interpretation,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Russian  people  in 
overwhelming  majority  would  look  upon 
an  attack  against  the  Soviet  Government 
as  an  attack  against  Russia.  That,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  grave  mistake,  and 
though  we  may  hope  that  the  Minister 
himself  did  not  commit  this  error,  we  do 
know  that  there  are  many  politicians  both 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  who 
firmly  believe  in  it  as  a  guiding  principle. 
Germany  has  no  interest  in  retarding  the 
approaching  fall  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia, 
but  she  does  have  an  interest  in  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia  being  given  an  ample  and 
adequate  opportunity  of  exercising  the 
right  of  democratic  self-determination  as 
to  the  forms  of  political  and  social  life 
which  they  wish  to  see  established.  Ger- 
many refuses,  and  justly  so,  to  be  used 
as  a  punitive  force  against  Bolshevism. 
But  she  would  act  in  her  own  interest  if 
she  urged  the  Soviet  Government  to  in- 
itiate free  and  uncontrolled  elections  for 
national  assemblies  among  each  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  former  Russian 
Empire.     Then  these  peoples  would  have 
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a  chance  of  determining  whether  they 
prefer  to  live  under  a  dictatorial  Soviet 
regime  or  a  democratic  constitution,  un- 
der a  socialistic  or  a  capitalistic  system, 
in  a  centralized  or  a  federal  state.  Not 
until  then  will  peace  return  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  treasures  of  its  soil 
again  benefit  its  own  people  and  the 
peoples  of  other  countries.  Not  until  then 
can  German  life,  freed  from  the  Bolshe- 
vist incubus,  make  the  attempt  to  regen- 
erate itself.  As  long  as  Bolshevism  re- 
mains a  menace  to  Germany,  no  German 
Government  will  be  able  to  command  real 
authority  at  home. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained. 
German  labor,  long  undernourished 
and,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living, 
disappointed  in  its  expectations  of  the 
revolution,  is  consequently  easily  suscep- 
tible to  the  lures  of  radical  agitation, 
which  is  being  conducted  from  Soviet 
Russia  by  clever  propagandists.  The 
large  money  supplies  at  their  disposal  are 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  diamonds  and 
other  jewels  which  are  smuggled  into  the 
country  without  difficulty.  When  the 
Russian  Commissar  Krasin  came  to 
Stockholm,  his  arrival  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  slump  in  the  price  of  diamonds, 
so  many  precious  stones  had  he  brought 
with  him  and  thrown  upon  the  market. 
If  the  German  worker  could  feed  and 
dress  himself  well,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied to  achieve  the  extension  of  his  politi- 
cal rights  in  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
way.  But  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
abnormally  high  that  it  has  become  im- 
possible for  young  people  to  marry  be- 
cause the  furnishing  of  the  simplest  kind 
of  home  costs  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
before  the  war.  There  is  a  chronic 
shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
in  Germany,  and  in  order  to  organize  the 
import  from  abroad  Germany  would  need 
systematic  support,  as  the  present  depre- 
ciation of  the  mark  precludes  the  pur- 
chase of  sufficient  quantities  along  nor- 
mal lines.  Whatever  the  judgment  be 
which  is  passed  abroad  on  the  German 
people,  one  should  remember  that  Europe 
is  irrevocably  lost  if  in  Germany  a  Bol- 
shevist revolution  is  consummated.  In 
Russia  the  bulk  of  the  land,  formed  by 
the  agricultural  districts,  has  indeed 
been  reduced  to  mediaeval  conditions  both 
economic  and  moral,  but  physically  life 
there  continues.  In  Germany,  however, 
where  only  the  minority  live  on  the  land, 
the  deadly  effects  of  such  a  revolution 
would  be  more  terrible,  and  prove  conta- 
gious far  beyond  the  German  borders  in 
west,  north,  and  south. 

The  only  means  to  prevent  that  catas- 
trophe is  not  a  general  crusade  against 
Bolshevism,  but  a  joint  demand  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  addressed  to  the  rulers 
in  Moscow  that  the  nations  of  Russia  be 
granted  the  right  of  self-determination. 
The  Prince  of  Baden  said  recently  that 
of  the  Soviet  regime  the  same  might  be 


said  that  was  said  of  Tsarism;  it  is  the 
most  terrible  system  of  enslavement  of 
individuals  and  nations  which  was  ever 
devised.  And  he  added  that  Campbell 
Bannerman's  word,  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment when  the  first  Russian  Duma  was 
dismissed,  "The  Duma  is  dead,  long  live 
the  Duma,"  should  now  be  repeated  in 
defiance  of  the  Moscow  dictators.  The 
Bolsheviki  usurped  their  power  by  dis- 
solving the  legally  convened  Russian  na- 
tional assembly.  The  basis  of  their  power 
is  illegal,  undemocratic.  '  Demand  from 
them  the  reassertion  of  the  democratic 
principle,  under  threat  of  international 
execution  if  they  refuse.  There  will  be 
no  need  of  a  resort  to  such  an  extreme, 
for  as  soon  as  the  Russian  people  shall 
hear  that  the  other  civilized  nations  in- 
tend to  come  to  its  rescue  in  this  way,  the 
last  hour  will  have  struck  for  Bolshevist 
despotism. 

Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach 
Berlin 

A    Psychic    Tragedy: 

The  Case  of  Professor 

Crawford 

THE  present  diagnosis  was  prompted 
two  years  ago  when  I  came  upon 
"The  Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena"  by 
W.  J.  Crawford,  D.  Sc.  I  dismissed  the 
volume  with  the  comment:  "Another 
good  man  gone  wrong!  The  same  old 
story — a  levitating  table,  an  hysterical 
girl,  a  blind-spot  in  the  brain!  And  now 
an  engineer!"  At  the  time,  with  a  crisis 
in  world  affairs  approaching,  it  seemed 
irrelevant  to  consider  how  a  table  was 
moved  in  Belfast,  or  how  a  modern  en- 
gineer came  to  succumb  to  an  ancient 
delusion.  At  intervals  inquiries  reached 
me  in  regard  to  the  Crawford  experi- 
ments ;  men  of  sober  thought  were  taking 
the  findings  seriously.  Paladino,  most 
famous  levitatrix  of  tables,  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh  when  it  assumes  to  be 
spirit  and  is  found  out;  but  this  was 
different.  Here  were  measurements  and 
diagrams,  lines  of  force,  balances  and 
instruments  of  precision;  and  here  was 
a  lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
the  Municipal  Technical  Institute  and  in 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  author  of 
"Elementary  Graphic  Statics,"  "Calcula- 
tions of  the  Entropy  -  Temperature 
Chart,"  setting  forth  the  astounding  be- 
havior of  a  table  apart  from  human  con- 
tact and  under  "severely  scientific"  condi- 
tions. In  due  course  two  further  vol- 
umes— "Experiments  in  Psychical  Sci- 
ence" and  "Hints  and  Observations  for 
Those  Investigating  the  Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism" — brought  yet  more  start- 
ling revelations.  To  the  lay  mind  the 
books  seem  imposing,  the  facts  baffling, 
the  theories  strange  but  stated  with  as- 


surance. Among  those  inclined  to  favor 
a  belief  in  rare  powers,  but  cautious  in 
acceptance,  some  found  in  these  minute 
records  of  long  research  the  relief  of 
their  uncertainty.  Confirmed  spiritual- 
ists welcomed  them  as  proof  that  the 
laboratory  had  at  last  been  brought  in 
line  with  the  seance-room. 

In  re-reading  the  documents  in  the 
case,  I  felt  a  cumulative  surprise  that 
my  earlier  impression  of  delusion  com- 
plete and  amazing  was  not  stronger.  I 
gave  the  books  to  an  engineer;  his  ver- 
dict was  emphatic:  Self-deception  to 
the  wth  degree — a  parody  of  mechanics, 
applied  to  impose  and  confuse !  The  case 
of  Professor  Crawford  belongs  to  the 
permanently  interesting  group  of  records 
of  delusion  in  a  technically  trained  mind. 
Mr.  Henry  Holt  rates  them  highly  as  the 
"first  quantitative  determination  in  tele- 
kinetic  science";  he  accepts  the  reality 
of  the  findings  by  endorsement  of  a 
dozen  pages  of  citation.  Among  my 
correspondents — most  of  them  men  of 
science — some  find  the  Crawford  experi- 
ments a  stumbling-block  to  a  consistent 
skepticism.  They  can  not  assume  a 
credulity  and  puerility  on  the  part  of  a 
D.  Sc.  of  standing,  adequate  to  nullify 
the  "facts"  presented.  There  is  no  other 
alternative:  fraud  saturated  with  delu- 
sion, or  a  new  dispensation. 

Relieving  the  staid  diagrams  of  forces 
and  photographs  of  apparatus  that  illus- 
trate Dr.  Crawford's  books,  appears  the 
human  factor  in  the  features  of  Miss 
Kathleen  Goligher,  aged  17  in  1915  when 
the  experiments  began.  The  Goligher 
circle  is  a  pious  one;  the  seances  are 
opened  with  prayer.  The  father,  four 
daughters,  a  son-in-law,  a  young  son,  as- 
semble weekly  in  the  attic  of  the  house 
for  the  customary  spiritualistic  ceremon- 
ies. The  circle  is  formed ;  raps  are  heard 
and  questions  answered  by  the  usual  sig- 
nals; Kathleen  sits  at  the  table,  which 
rises  at  command  and  remains  suspended 
for  several  minutes.  The  phenomena  are 
produced  by  a  "band  of  operators"  be- 
lieved by  Dr.  Crawford  to  be  the  spirits 
of  deceased  persons  whose  identity,  how- 
ever, plays  no  part  in  the  conclusions. 
There  are  no  financial  considerations. 
The  total  illumination  is  from  a  single 
gas-jet,  turned  low,  in  a  lantern  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  red  paper. 
"When  one  becomes  used  to  the  red  light, 
the  visibility  becomes  quite  good."  The 
reading  of  the  instruments  must  be  made 
with  a  flash-light  also  covered  with  red 
paper,  and  at  times  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  place  in  deepest  shadow  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  near  the  medium.  The 
experimenter  or  visitor  may  move  any- 
where within  the  circle  and  around  the 
table,  except  in  the  critical  space  between 
the  medium  and  the  table.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  variations,  87  ex- 
periments are  recorded  in  the  first  book 
and  41  in  the  second,  any  one  of  which, 
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if  it  could  be  accepted  at  its  face  value, 
would  overturn  the  accredited  views  of 
the  behavior  of  matter,  physical  or  bio- 
logical. 

The  first  great  discovery  was  that  dur- 
ing the  levitation  the  medium,  as  regis- 
tered on  the  scales,  gains  in  weight  by 
the  weight  of  the  table,  whether  that  be 
a  small  stool  weighing  2  lbs.,  12  oz.  or 
the  larger  seance-table  weighing  10  lbs., 
6  oz. ;  or,  more  accurately,  by  about  three 
per  cent,  less  than  that  weight.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  discrepancy  the  son-in-law 
was  weighed  and  found  wanting  two 
ounces  during  a  steady  levitation;  con- 
sequently, a  small  part  of  the  reaction 
"is  distributed  over  the  bodies  of  the 
other  sitters."  "There  is  a  critical  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  medium,  neither  too 
close  to  her  nor  too  far  from  her,  at 
which  levitation  of  the  table  occurs." 
The  experimenter,  when  he  places  the 
table  on  the  floor,  "hardly  ever  seems  to 
strike  the  exact  place  desired  by  the  oper- 
ators. As  small  a  difference  as  an  inch 
or  two  seems  to  make  a  difference.  This 
extraordinary  phenomenon  I  have  wit- 
nessed on  many  occasions."  At  the  end 
of  a  seance,  when  abundant  "psychic 
force"  has  been  accumulated,  the  table 
rises  and  falls  at  command,  "without  jerk 
or  side-movement  or  'fuss'  of  any  kind 
and  remains  fixed  there  without  sensible 
motion."  "The  reason  for  the  instant 
response  to  the  words,  'Rise,'  and  'Fall,' 
was  because  of  previous  arrangements," 
with  the  operators,  with  the  idea,  on  both 
sides,  of  economizing  words  and  explana- 
tions."    If  the  experimenter  bears  heav- 

'  ily  on  the  table  while  it  is  levitated,  he 
encounters  a  strong  resistance  like  "a 
cushion  of  compressed  air."  Pushing  the 
table  towards  the  medium,  he  meets  with 
rigid  resistance,  as  though  "steel  bars 
were  connecting  the  table  with  the  med- 
ium." Darkness  is  necessary.  "Fairly 
strong  light  may  be  flashed  upon  the  top 
surface  without  affecting  the  levitation, 
while  the  same  amount  of  light  flashed 
beneath  the  table  will  immediately  cause 

i  it  to  drop."    "Generally  speaking,  it  may 

1  be  said  that  small  concentrated  sources 
of  light  close  to  the  medium  are  bad  for 

.the  phenomena."  "These  experiments 
also  show  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  table 
nearest  the  medium  and  the  region  un- 

ider  the  table  near  her  that  are  affected 
during  levitation."  "It  is  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  medium  which  is 
most  concerned  with  the  pheno-""non." 
While  the  phenomena  are  going  on,  the 
medium's  arms  are  rigidly  stiff:  "The 
muscular  tension  was  surprising."  The 
rigidity  occurs  all  over  her  body  but  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  sense  of  effort  or 
fatigue,  so  the  medium  reports. 

During  a  portion  of  the  seance  raps  of 
all  kinds  are  heard ;  scraping  sounds,  and 
imitations  of  walking  and  bouncing  a  ball 
and  sawing  wood,  and  sledge-hammer 
blows.     When  this  occurs  the  medium, 


seated  on  the  scales,  loses  weight.  An 
exploring  hand  under  the  table  feels  no 
sense  of  pressure  but  "a  clammy,  cold, 
almost  oily  sensation — in  fact  an  inde- 
scribable sensation,  as  though  the  air 
there  were  mixed  with  particles  of  dead 
and  disagreeable  matter.  Perhaps  the 
best  word  to  describe  the  feeling  is  'rep- 
tilian.' "  "I  think  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  actual  matter  temporarily 
taken  from  the  medium's  body  and  put 
back  at  the  end  of  a  seance,  and  that  it 
is  the  basic  principle  underlying  the 
transmission  of  psychic  force."  "The 
table  soon  dropped  when  I  moved  my 
hand  to  and  fro  amongst  this  psychic 
stuff." 

The  experiments  are  varied  for  the 
most  part  but  slightly ;  occasionally  novel 
features  are  introduced. 

Experiment  77:  A  typewriter  was  placed 
under  the  table.  "No  sooner  had  I  done  so 
and  turned  on  the  red  light,  than  the  keys 
were  struck  lightly  and  rapidly  as  though  a 
pair  of  hands  were  playing  lightly  over  them." 
The  keys  became  jammed  through  striking 
several  at  once.  "It  was  apparent  that  the 
operators  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  ma- 
chine." The  method  of  striking  was  ex- 
plained. "They  followed  this  advice  carefully 
on  the  next  occasion — with  an  exactness  that 
was  even  surprising — and  succeeded  in  typing 
the    following :     mbx  :    gesq. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  mes- 
sage in  the  foregoing."  It  shows  that  the 
mass  of  metal  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
force.  The  letters  on  the  typewriter  were 
much  worn.  Perhaps  the  operators  had  some 
difficulty   in   reading  them."  • 

Experiment  78:  "I  smoothed  out  a  lump 
of  rather  soft  putty  into  a  saucer  and  placed 
the  saucer  on  the  floor  near  the  middle  of  the 
circle.  I  asked  the  operators  to  'rap'  on  the 
putty.  Three  impressions  were  made  on  it, 
suggesting  markings  of  fingers."  The  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  they  were  made  by  in- 
visible fingers  "at  least  three  times  as  long 
as  normal  ones" ;  or  they  may  be  due  to  some- 
thing "resembling  the  large  toe  on  the  human 
foot." 

Let  these  instances  indicate  the  "scien- 
tific" character  of  the  experiments  and 
of  their  description.  The  crux  of  the 
matte  lies  in  the  explanations.  The-e  is 
a  "rod  theory  for  raps,"  and  "a  canti- 
lever" theory  for  levitations,  and  a  "psy- 
chic stuff"  theory  underlying  both,  and 
a  further  theory  of  "X-matter"  which 
has  to  be  converted  into  "Y-matter"  be- 
fore it  acts  on  ordinary  matter.  "From 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  medium 
psychic  semi-flexible  rods  are  projected, 
the  end  portions  of  which,  being  struck 
sharply  on  the  floor,  table,  chair,  or  other 
body,  cause  the  sharp  sounds  known  gen- 
erally as  raps."  Sometimes  the  sitters 
are  touched  by  these  psychic  rods.  "A 
psychic  touch  feels  exactly  as  though  the 
rounded  end  of  a  material  rod  was  pushed 
on  one's  arm  or  foot  or  other  pa-t  ot  tne 
body."  "On  my  theory  this  touching  ap- 
paratus is,  in  fact,  the  end  of  a  'rapping' 
rod  projecting  from  the  medium,  the  end 
of  a  rod  which  in  some  unknown  manner 
is  made  half  rigid."  "When  the  experi- 
menter has  felt  this  unexpectedly  solid 


touch,  he  begins  to  understand  a  little 
about  the  process  of  the  raps  in  general." 
The  rigidity  of  the  rapping  rods  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  light  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  any  really  visible  amount  of 
light  stops  the  raps  altogether.  The 
source  of  the  raps  is  near  the  medium's 
feet,  and  there  sometimes  are  observed 
"slight  involuntary  motions  with  her 
feet,  motions  which  a  careless  observer 
would  set  down  to  imposture."  The  same 
psychic  rods  make  the  impressions  on 
the  putty,  being  then  "specially  prepared 
with  something  resembling  a  finger- 
print, just  as  for  the  bouncing-ball  test 
and  the  saw  test  they  would  have  also 
to  be  specially  modified."  For  ordinary 
rapping  the  rods  are  "unencumbered  with 
design,  following  out  the  principle  of 
least  work."  "When  I  had  worked  out 
the  cantilever  theory  for  levitation,  I  put 
it  to  the  operators  bit  by  bit  in  as  plain 
and  as  untechnical  language  as  possible. 
They  say  the  whole  thing  is  practically 
accurate.  .  .  .  They  also  say  the  rod 
theory  for  raps  is  also  substantially  ac- 
curate." 

The  cantilever  theory  assumes  that  a 
column  of  matter  projects  from  the  med- 
ium's body,  about  four  inches  thick,  but 
spreading  to  about  seven  inches  where  it 
emerges  from  the  body  of  the  medium, 
and  again  spreading  out  under  the  table 
where  it  takes  hold.  For  very  heavy 
work,  instead  of  a  true  cantilever,  "one 
with  a  short  end  resting  directly  on  the 
floor"  is  used.  This  is  formed  from  the 
medium's  body,  and  explains  the  loss  of 
weight.  The  operators  were  asked  "not 
to  form  an  actual  rod  but  just  to  place 
the  matter  contained  within  it  on  the 
floor.  Three  raps  to  be  given  when  the 
operation  was  complete."  The  medium 
lost  42  lbs.  in  weight.  "The  decreased 
weight  could  not  be  kept  quite  steady, 
there  evidently  being  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  abstracted  matter  to  fly  back  into 
the  body  of  the  medium."  Be  it  noted 
that  when  the  cantilever  is  formed  for 
lifting  the  table  the  medium  loses  16 
lbs.;  when,  with  the  same  cantilever  al- 
ready extracted  from  her  body,  the  table 
rises,  she  gains  by  the  weight  of  the 
table!  Such  are  the  amazing  tews  of 
"psychic  force"! 

The  above  sketchy  account  of  the 
Crawford  contributions  is  drawn  from 
a  more  detailed  analysis,  prepared  sev- 
eral months  ago.-  Allowing  the  glaringly 
unscientific  character  of  the  experiments 
to  speak  for  themselves  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  theories  to  reenforce  the 
verdict,  I  concluded  that  the  whole  series 
of  observations  was  an  elaborate  product 
of  conscious  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
medium  and  an  amazing  delusion  on  the 
part  of  the  experimenter.  I  suggested 
that  the  young  lady  could  make  the 
world  her  debtor  by  a  frank  confession. 
The  fraud  is  certainly  less  interesting 
than  the  delusion;   the  delusion  reflects 
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the  interest  in  a  widespread  preposses- 
sion. It  is  the  "case"  of  Professor  Craw- 
ford, and  of  the  following  which  it  has 
aroused,  that  appeals  to  the  psychologist. 
The  conduct  of  the  experiments  and  the 
bizarre  nature  of  the  explanations  turn 
attention  to  the  mentality  of  the  experi- 
menter. 

Before  preparing  the  diagnosis,  I 
called  into  conference  a  group  of  men 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  psy- 
chiatry, physiology,  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  engineering.  The  data 
were  presented  in  abstract,  with  liberal 
citation.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
unanimous :  A  complete  absence  of  scien- 
tific or  even  common-sense  caution;  ob- 
vious fraud  on  the  part  of  the  medium 
whose  leg  (possibly  aided  by  other  de- 
vices) was  responsible  for  raps  and  levi- 
tations  under  cover  of  darkness.  But  the 
main  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  state 
of  mind  of  Dr.  Crawford.  Starting  from 
the  assumption  that  the  medium  was 
honest,  and  that  the  conditions  were  im- 
posed by  the  operators  speaking  through 
the  medium,  not  to  conceal  imposture 
but  to  conform  to  obscure  laws,  his  com- 
plete prepossession  with  such  theories 
created  an  hypothetical  set  of  operators, 
a  fictitious  group  of  "psychic"  forces,  and 
a  total  blindness  to  painfully  obvious 
facts.  All  that  remained  of  the  engineer 
was  the  habit  of  record  and  the  terms 
in  which  the  findings  were  arranged  and 
described.  The  psychiatrist  detected  evi- 
dence of  a  psychopathic  condition  and  a 
progressive  systematic  delusion  in  the 
sequence  of  books;  he  predicted  that  the 
sequel  would  furnish  further  proof  of 
mental  abnormality. 

On  August  2,  an  inquest  was  held  upon 
the  body  of  Dr.  Crawford;  a  vial  was 
found  at  his  side.  The  verdict  was: 
"Died  of  poison" — evidently  suicide.  As 
yet  details  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
plausible  explanation  is  disillusion.  Had 
the  medium  confessed?  Or  was  she  de- 
tected? Did  Dr.  Crawford  succumb  to 
the  shock  of  discovery  that  his  work  of 
years  was  founded  upon  a  sorry  trick — 
that  his  reputation  was  irretrievably 
ruined?  Is  the  end  a  further  indication 
of  a  psychopathic  state? 

Of  the  last  stages  of  the  Crawford 
experiments  I  am  able  to  learn  that,  after 
cooling  somewhat  in  his  ardor,  he  con- 
tinued his  observations  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, obtaining  extraordinary  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  mysterious  forces. 
Meanwhile  suspicion  became  explicit. 
The  medium  prescribed  careful  protec- 
tion from  skeptical  sitters ;  the  operators 
insisted  that  Dr.  Crawford  alone  should 
direct  every  detail.  In  a  public  debate 
on  spiritualism  (London,  March  11)  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  subscribed  to  the 
reality  of  the  Crawford  findings  as  the 
work  of  a  man  "who  has  devoted  five 
years  of  his  life  in  a  laboratory  under 


test  conditions."  His  opponent,  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe,  replied :  "The  cantilever 
which  worked  the  experiments  in  Craw- 
ford's book  was  the  leg  of  that  Irish 
medium."  Recently  Dr.  C.  Marsh  Bead- 
nell,  Surgeon-Captain,  R.  N.,  published 
a  detailed  criticism  exposing  the  weak 
logic,  naive  assumption,  and  inherent 
contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the 
Crawford  material.  Sir  Bryan  Donkin, 
M.D.,  speaks  of  the  "superabundant  ex- 
posure of  the  massive  credulity  and  total 
defect  of  logical  power  displayed  by  Dr. 
Crawford,"  who  gives  "the  most  pathetic 
picture  of  a  willing  victim  of  pernicious 
deception" — now  the  pathetic  victim  of 
a  psychic  tragedy,  indeed ! 

The  psychology  of  prepossession  is 
subtle  and  evasive;  likewise  formidable 
and  comprehensive;  its  orbit  is  vague 
and  erratic,  but  not  chaotic.  It  reaches 
high  spots  and  touches  low  ones  in  the 
mental  perspective.  Its  ultimate  expres- 
sion appears  in  the  delusions  of  the 
frankly  insane.  The  difficulty  that  the 
average  disciplined  mind  has  in  its  reac- 
tions to  such  facts  and  theories  as  con- 
stitute the  case  of  Professor  Crawford 
lies  in  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that 
rare  powers  exist  in  favored  individuals 
— possibly  or  presumably  by  way  of 
spirit  manifestations — that  await  only 
exceptional  conditions  for  their  estab- 
lishment. The  conclusion  is  congenial; 
and  that  lets  down  the  bars  of  critical 
appraisal  sufficiently  to  admit — at  the 
slightest — to  entertain  explanations 
which  without  such  prepossession  would 
be  promptly  dismissed  as  preposterous. 
To  use  Dr.  Beadnell's  illustration:  "If  I 
stated  I  knew  the  present  world  unrest 
was  due  to  a  maleficent  emanation  pro- 
jected excentrically  from  the  sun  by 
pyrozoic  Anthropophagi,  Dr.  Crawford 
could  not  disprove  the  statement,  but  he 
could  demand  proof."  Truly  the  mind 
impressed  by  "psychic  cantilevers"  knows 
as  little  about  their  scientific  status  as 
about  "pyrozoic  Anthropophagi" ;  but  the 
main  point  is  that  the  average  respon- 
sible reader  would  look  upon  the  latter 
as  a  private  delusion  with  no  inclination 
to  share  it;  while  for  the  former  he  is 
affected  by  an  undercurrent  of  belief  that 
such  notions  are  held  by  thinkers  of  good 
repute;  and  that  it  is  proper  to  display 
an  open  mind  on  the  matter. 

To  the  expert  the  critical  point  is 
whether  the  Crawford  material  conforms 
more  closely  to  the  mechanisms  of  loose 
logic  and  emotional  fallacy,  or  of  syste- 
matic delusion;  for  that  distinction  also 
is  subtle  and  evasive.  Paranoiac  docu- 
ments are  often  shrewd  and  logically 
constructed,  though  riddled  by  sporadic 
incongruity.  The  first  false  step  is  the 
possession  that  the  medium  "is  incapa- 
ble of  any  dishonest  action" ;  "there  is  no 
doubt  she  speaks  absolute  truth."  Con- 
sequently the  assumption  of  "psychic 
cantilevers" ;     consequently,     "operators 


simply  pull  the  whole  psychic  arm  into 
the  body  of  the  medium";  consequently, 
the  same  imaginary  operators  are  im- 
plicitly believed  when  they  tell  the  ex- 
perimenter that  an  "aura"  from  his  hand 
is  interfering  with  the  phenomena,  and 
approve  his  suggestion  that  he  put  on 
gloves  to  prevent  this  interference;  and 
all  because  the  obvious  can  find  no  foot- 
hold in  the  prepossessed  mind.  For  the 
appetite  of  prepossession  is  as  character- 
istic in  what  it  rejects  as  in  what  it  ac- 
cepts and  craves.  Dr.  Crawford  was  in- 
genious enough  in  devising  tests;  but 
when  they  proved  negative  they  were  as 
readily  fitted  into  his  delusion  as  though 
they  were  favorable.  When  the  galvano- 
meter failed  to  register  action  when  ex- 
pected, the  operators  "said  they  had 
trouble  in  getting  their  psychic  stuff 
across  the  pieces  of  brass  AA.  I  gath- 
ered that  the  metal,  whether  because  it 
was  bright  and  polished,  or  simply  be- 
cause it  was  metal,  or  because  it  was 
electrified,  repelled  in  some  manner  or 
Other  the  psychic  stuff."  Again  the 
simple  device  of  stretching  a  band  of 
wire-netting  or  burlap  between  the  table 
and  the  legs  of  the  medium  stopped  levi- 
tations.  The  operators  said  they  could 
not  get  their  "structure"  through  the 
meshes,  "a  fact  which  was  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  me."  "At  first  sight  these  nega- 
tive results  obtained  with  the  wire  net- 
ting and  cloth  screen  may  seem  strange. 
For  does  not  the  structure  go  through 
the  clothing  of  the  medium?"  "The 
reason  of  all  this,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
later  work,  is  that  the  materialization  of 
the  working  or  free  end  of  the  psychic 
rod  occurs  very  close  to  the  skin  of  the 
medium,  and  even  sometimes  directly 
upon  her  skin."  It  is  precisely  such  cir- 
cuitous reasoning,  such  violent  recoil 
from  the  unwelcome  obvious,  such  irre- 
sistible elaboration  of  the  prepossessed 
conviction,  that  is  abundantly  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  mental  aberration.  It 
is  because  the  documents  in  the  case 
come  with  the  prestige  of  a  lecturer  in 
mechanics  and  not  with  the  unfavorable 
bias  of  a  psychopathic  source  that  they 
find  a  following  and  require  notice  in  the 
interests  of  rationality.  To  the  objective 
observer  the  mental  twist  is  the  same, 
however  circumstanced. 

Read  without  bias  the  Crawford  de- 
scriptions— and  this  possibility  of  revela- 
tion argues  for  their  sincerity — indicate 
quite  plainly  the  probable  mechanism  of 
the  performances.  When  the  medium 
holds  the  table,  she  naturally  weighs  her 
body  weight  plus  that  of  the  table;  when 
she  rests  her  foot  partly  on  the  floor,  she 
naturally  loses  weight  so  far  as  the  scales 
are  concerned.  For  the  rest  the  sus- 
picious circumstances,  the  avoidance  of 
light,  the  dictation  of  the  conditions 
through  the  fiction  of  operators  con- 
trolled by  the  medium,  speak  plainly 
enough.      "Under    the    conditions    im- 
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posed,"  says  Dr.  Beadnell,  "it  is  up  to 
any  one  to  claim  that  he  had  transformed 
a  boot  into  an  omelet."  But  the  signifi- 
cant fact  remains  that  such  bald  miracles 
do  not  satisfy  the  modern,  particularly 
the  science-moulded  mind.  Theories  are 
the  life-blood  of  this  type  of  delusion; 
"psychic  cantilevers,"  "aura,"  "astral 
bodies,"  cosmic  reservoir,"  "ectoplasm," 
and  the  entire  list  of  verbal  acrobatics, 
are  resorted  to  to  give  verisimilitude  and 
an  esoteric  satisfaction  to  an  otherwise 
improbable  or  plainly  impossible  inter- 
pretation. Those  taking  light  doses  of 
such  beliefs  escape  with  slight  injury; 
it  may  even  be  that  what  is  one  man's 
mental  food  is  another's  poison.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  "psychic"  drug-habit 
should  now  and  then  claim  its  victim  and 
leave  a  record  in  a  psychic  tragedy.  It 
is  strange  that  such  lessons  affect  so 
slightly  the  predilection  to  seek  salvation 
in  the  occult. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

Correspondence 

"Cox  on  Self-Determination" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
It  is  the  better  part  to  take  issue  with 
The  Weekly  Review  upon  the  higher 
ground  that  the  "vision"  of  the  League 
is  safer  of  accomplishment  among  its 
friends  than  where  many  of  those  who 
claim  to  dispose  of  it  have  already  laid 
rude  hands  on  the  "Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant," calling  it  "scrapped"  and  a  "bat- 
tered hulk."  But  to  meet  its  meticu- 
lous attacks  of  pa.tisan  personalities 
we  condemn  it  of  untruthfulness  therein 
from  its  own  columns.  The  Weekly  Re- 
view scoffs  at  Mr.  Cox  because  he  is  as- 
serted by  it  "to  imagine  that  the  League 
Covenant  declares  with  the  utmost  ex- 
plicitness  a  principle  which  it  does  not 
declare  at  all,"  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination. Upon  this  is  founded  the 
whole  diatribe  of  The  Weekly  Review's 
contemptuous  strictures.  "This  posi- 
tion," the  editorial  says,  "is  very  differ- 
ent from  an  ordinary  blunder.  It  indi- 
cates that  Mr.  Cox's  swaggering  speeches 
rest  on  a  pitiful  meagreness  of  knowledge 
and  a  like  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
statesmanlike  responsibility.  Mr.  Cox 
didn't  really  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic; 
but  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  had  cov- 
ered the  case  very  cleverly  by  drawing 
upon  the  Fortunatus's  purse  of  the 
League  to  get  him  comfortably  out  of  a 
difficulty." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cox,  as 
quoted  in  another  column  of  The  Weekly 
Review,  took  no  such  position  and  did 
not  assert  that  the  League  made  any 
such  declaration,  but  said: 

There  is  no  phase  or  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  more 


explicit  than  that  which  dials  with  the  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Be- 
fore the  League  of  Nations  was  devised  came 
the  armistice.  That  was  founded  upon  four- 
teen principles  and  major  among  them  was  the 
principle  of  self-determination.     .     .     . 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  Japan,  in  China, 
in  Turkey,  in  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else  [italics 
mine]. 

That  the  underlying  "plan"  of  the 
League,  and  a  "major"  principle  of  the 
"fourteen,"  was  "self-determination"  has 
been  acknowledged  and  received  hope- 
fully everywhere  —  especially  among 
"weaker  peoples" — notably  where  we 
have  close  contact — in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Erving  Winslow 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  30 

[If  it  is  truthful  to  say  that  nothing 
in  the  whole  plan  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  "more  explicit"  than  a  thing 
which  is  not  contained,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  in  the  Covenant  which 
embodies  that  plan ;  and  if  it  is  truthful 
to  say  that  among  the  "fourteen  princi- 
ples" laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson  a  "major" 
one  is  a  principle  not  contained  among 
them  at  all;  and  if  it  is  untruthful  to 
refer  as  we  did  to  Mr.  Cox's  talk,  while 
quoting  his  words  in  full  in  an  adjoining 
column — then  we  are  quite  content  to  be 
classed  as  untruthful.  We  will  only  add 
that  we  did  not  charge  Mr.  Cox  with  un- 
truthfulness, but  with  ignorance — and 
we  see  no  reason  to  adopt  any  more  un- 
charitable hypothesis.  —  Editors  The 
Weekly  Review.] 


Judgment ! 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review. 

I  have  commended  The  Weekly  Review, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  for  both 
the  spirit  and  the  matter  of  its  editorials. 
The  spirit  seemed  fair  and  the  matter 
logical.  I  regret  beyond  measure  that 
neither  adjective  seems  to  me  justified 
by  the  recent  course  of  the  journal.  For 
example,  you  speak  of  an  utterance  of 
Harding's  on  the  League  as  "deliberate 
and  accurate"  (p.  329)  ;  and  of  Spen- 
cer's paraphrase  of  the  President's  re- 
marks as  "in  substance  precisely  what  he 
did  say"  (p.  330). 

It  is  true  that  I  can  explain  such  com- 
ments on  the  theory  that  you  mean  by 
these  common  English  words  something 
different,  and  in  fact  opposite,  to  what 
I  do.  But  why  then  should  I  read  The 
Weekly  Revietv?    And  I  want  to  read  it. 

Sincerely  and  with  good  hopes  that  the 
election  will  relieve  the  existing  strain 
on  the  mental  machinery  of  all  the  dis- 
putants, 

Benjamin  Ives  Gilman 

Boston,  October  18 

[Our  very  good  friend  Mr.  Gilman 
fails  to  indicate  in  what  respect  Mr. 
Harding's  statement  of  his  position  in 
the  speech  of  August  28  was  not  deliber- 


ate and  accurate;  nor  does  he  point  out 
in  what  way  the  President's  remarks 
about  Rumania  did  differ  in  substance 
from  what  had  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
Senator  Spencer.  And  we  can  not  afford 
to  increase  the  strain  on  our  mental  ma- 
chinery to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
these  discoveries  unaided. — Editors  The 
Weekly  Review.] 

On  What  Compulsion? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

In  an  article  in  The  Weekly  Review  for 
October  13,  you  say,  "The  President 
would  have  to  search  in  holes  and  cor- 
ners for  any  such  ignorant  and  foolish 
misrepresentation  [of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions] as  that  Congress  would  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  war  by  any  other  force 
than  that  of  the  honorable  obligation  as- 
sumed by  the  acceptance  of  the  unmodi- 
fied Covenant." 

In  a  signed  statement  recently  given 
to  the  press  by  Senator  Harding,  he  says, 
"The  League  of  Nations  as  it  now  stands 
is  contemptuous  of  and  potentially  de- 
structive of  the  American  Constitution," 
and  he  again  refers  to  it  as  "wrecking 
the  Constitution"  and  "filching  our  Sov- 
ereignty." 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the 
relation  of  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Har- 
ding to  the  statement  I  have  just  quoted 
from  your  esteemed  journal?  X 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  October  14 

[The  words  quoted  from  Mr.  Harding 
display  the  violence  and  exaggeration  of 
language  which  is  so  frequent  in  cam- 
paign utterances ;  but  they  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  thesis  that  "Congress  would 
be  compelled  to  declare  war  by  any  other 
force  than  that  of  the  honorable  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant." — Editors  The  Weekly  Re- 
view.] 

The  Meaning  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions creates  an  international  super-gov- 
ernment. The  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  a  Council  consisting  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  nine  nations. 

When  any  nation  is  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy which  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Council,  that  nation  is  disqualified 
to  vote.  In  important  matters  the  Coun- 
cil can  act  only  by  unanimous  vote,  ex- 
clusive of  the  vote  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  controversy.  So  long  as 
the  United  States,  therefore,  has  no  in- 
dividual vital  interest  involved  before  the 
Council,  it  has  a  vote.  So  soon  as  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy of  any  kind,  it  is  disqualified  from 
voting. 

In  addition  to  the  Council  there  is  an 
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Assembly  in  which  each  nation  has  a 
representative.  The  powers  of  the  As- 
sembly, however,  are  of  minor  charac- 
ter, and  even  when  a  matter  is  referred 
to  the  Assembly  for  decision,  its  action 
is  without  effect  unless  it  is  approved 
by  the  nations  represented  in  the  Council. 

The  Council  has  powers  of  two  kinds: 
First,  in  controversies  where  the  parties 
agree  to  arbitrate,  and,  second,  where  the 
parties  refuse  to  arbitrate.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  arbitrate,  the  Council  may,  never- 
theless, investigate  the  controversy  and 
the  parties  are  bound  to  submit  the  facts 
in  connection  therewith.  The  Council 
must  then  make  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation, and  if  the  recommendation 
is  unanimous,  exclusive  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  the  parties  involved 
are  bound  not  to  go  to  war  for  three 
months  after  the  recommendation  has 
been  made,  and  are  bound  not  to  go  to 
war  at  all  at  any  time  if  the  other  party 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  recommendation. 

There  is  no  recourse  from  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  It  is  final,  absolute,  and 
unreviewable.  The  Assembly  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  an 
absolute  international  monarch,  a  super- 
government  for  the  world,  such  as  his- 
tory with  its  Caesars,  Charlemagnes,  and 
Napoleons  has  never  known  before.  The 
empire  of  Charlemagne  crumbled  at  his 
death,  but  the  Council  is  perpetual  and 
knows  no  death.  The  United  States  has 
the  power  of  control  or  removal  with 
respect  to  one  member  only. 

The  Council  can,  if  it  wishes,  refer 
any  matter  to  the  Assembly  for  consid- 
eration and  decision,  and  any  party  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  can  nominally,  by 
giving  notice,  transfer  the  controversy 
from  the  Council  to  the  Assembly.  The 
action  of  the  Assembly,  however,  is 
merely  concurrent  and  can  not  become 
effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by 
all  of  those  nations  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Council,  exclusive  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  Amendments 
to  the  League  Covenant  can  be  made  only 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council. 

Because  of  this  unlimited  power  re- 
posed in  the  Council  it  has  been  deemed 
essential  that  these  powers,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  limited  by  reservations. 

The  Covenant  provides  that  any  nation 
can  withdraw  by  giving  a  notice  of  two 
years,  provided  it  has  performed  all  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
League.  This  leaves  the  Council  to  de- 
cide whether  the  United  States,  in  case 
it  gives  notice  of  withdrawal,  has  per- 
formed its  obligations.  An  adverse  de- 
cision by  the  Council  could  keep  the 
United  States  in  the  League  indefinitely. 
In  order  to  strip  the  Council  of  any 
such  power,  one  of  the  reservations  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  it  has  per- 


formed its  obligations  under  the  League 
in  case  it  gives  notice  of  withdrawal. 

The  League  is  not  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  strictly  domestic  questions,  but  the 
Covenant  leaves  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  domestic  or  an  international 
question  is  involved  to  the  decision  of 
the  Council.  In  order  to  take  from  the 
Council  this  power,  so  far  as  concerns 
domestic  questions  of  the  United  States, 
another  of  the  reservations  provides  that 
the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
as  to  whether  a  given  controversy  involves 
a  domestic  or  an  international  question. 

The  Covenant  provides  that  the  League 
shall  recognize  regional  understandings, 
such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the 
Council  retains  the  power  to  decide  what 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  involved  in  any  particular  con- 
troversy. In  order  to  take  from  the 
Council  this  power,  one  of  the  reserva- 
tions provides  that  the  League  shall  have 
no  jurisdiction  of  any  controversy  in- 
volving the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  that 
the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
as  to  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
involved  in  any  particular  case. 

Article  X  places  in  the  power  of  the 
Council  the  commitment  to  war  of  all 
members  in  case  of  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  any  member 
of  the  League.  This  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  reposes  in  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war.  One  of  the  reservations, 
therefore,  expressly  provides  that  the 
United  States  does  not  undertake  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  any 
nation  or  to  use  the  army  or  naval  forces 
or  the  economic  forces  of  the  United 
States,  except  by  act  of  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution.  There  are 
numerous  other  particulars  in  which  the 
reservations  expressly  strip  from  the 
Council  specific  powers,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  United  States,  but  the  fore- 
going are  the  principal  ones. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  these 
reservations  will  become  apparent  from 
a  few  illustrations.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  other  nations 
have  received,  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty, 
new  territorial  possessions.  Any  attempt 
by  any  nation  to  interfere  with  these  or 
other  territorial  possessions  would  au- 
thorize the  Council  to  wage  war  upon, 
or  to  institute  an  economic  boycott 
against,  the  offending  nation,  and  this 
decision  would  be  binding  upon  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  the.  res- 
ervation. Such  a  power  is  repugnant  not 
only  to  our  Constitution,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  representative  Government. 
We  are  not  willing  that  this  power  should 
be  removed  from  Congress  and  reposed 
in  a  Council  of  nine,  eight  of  whom  are 
foreigners,  over  whom  we  have  no  power 
of  appointment,  control,  or  removal. 

Take  another  illustration.  If  Japan 
should  purchase  Magdalena  Bay  in  Lower 


California  from  Mexico  for  a  naval  coal- 
ing station,  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States 
could  not  afford  to  submit  to  arbitration 
such  a  question  and  would  be  forced  to 
go  to  war  rather  than  permit  a  nation 
to  establish  a  naval  coaling  station  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Without 
the  reservation  with  respect  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  Japan  or  any  other  nation 
could  submit  this  matter  to  the  Council 
for  decision.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  would  be  disqualified  from  voting, 
and  if  the  decision  of  the  remaining  seven 
members  of  the  Council  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  Japan,  the  United  States  by 
the  terms  of  the  Covenant  would  be 
bound  not  to  go  to  war  for  three  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  decision  and 
would  be  bound  not  to  go  to  war  at  all 
at  any  time  if  Japan  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  decision.  The  decision  being  in  its 
favor,  Japan  would,  of  course,  agree  to 
abide  by  it,  and  thus  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  be  violated  and  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  tied  without  the  power 
of  appeal  or  other  recourse.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  disaster,  the  reservation  with 
respect  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  es- 
sential. 

Without  the  reservation  as  to  domes- 
tic questions,  Japan  could  submit  to  the 
Council  the  validity  of  a  California  law 
limiting  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  hold 
real  estate.  The  United  States  would 
contend  that  this  was  a  domestic  ques- 
tion, but  the  Council  would  decide 
whether  it  was  domestic  or  international. 
If  it  decided  that  it  was  an  interna- 
tional question,  it  would  have  the  power 
to  proceed  to  decide  the  question  and 
to  hold  that  the  law  was  void  and  should 
be  expunged.  If  Japan  agreed  to  abide 
by  this  decision — which,  of  course,  it 
would,  being  in  its  favor — the  United 
States  would  be  bound  not  to  go  to  war 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
The  decision  of  the  Council  would  be 
final,   irrevocable,  and  unreviewable. 

The  American  Government  is  funda- 
mentally a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  representatives  are  elected 
by  the  people  or  appointed  under  condi- 
tions which  permit  the  people  to  control 
the  actions  of  their  agents  by  legislation, 
appeal,  review,  or  refusal  of  reelection. 
The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Departments  are  nicely  balanced,  and  a 
series  of  checks  holds  each  branch  of  the 
Government  to  its  proper  functions. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, without  the  reservations,  disre- 
gards completely  the  American  idea  of 
representative  government.  It  proposes 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  and 
imperial  form  of  international  govern- 
ment. The  reservations  undertake  to 
modify  and  correct  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  stripping  from  the 
Council   jurisdiction   over   all   of   those 
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questions  which  involve  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  It  was  neces- 
sary either  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
ject the  Covenant  entirely  or  to  trans- 
form and  modify  it  by  suitable  reserva- 
tions so  that  the  vital  interests  and  rights 
of  the  United  States  would  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  imperial 
governing  Council  and  restored  to  the 
American  people  and  their  duly  author- 
ized agents  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  our  Constitution. 

Walter  Clyde  Jones 
Chicago,  October   1 

Cox's  Inconsistency 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Let  me  add  a  few  words  to  your  edi- 
torial, "What  President  Cox  Will  Do  For 
Ireland."  In  his  speech  in  Lincoln  re- 
cently, Mr.  Cox  not  only  expressed  his 
intention,  after  March  4.  of  submitting 
the  Irish  question  to  the  League,  but  he 
later  quoted  with  approval  the  Hitchcock 
reservation,  denying  the  right  of  other 
Nations  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

I  really  doubt  whether  he  realizes  the 
inconsistency  of  his  own  statements. 

A.  R.  Edmiston 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  October  12 

League  and  Tariff 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  you 
and  vote  for  Mr.  Harding,  but  I  confess, 
after  reading  his  Des  Moines  speech  and 
reading  further  that  he  stated  he  believes 
in  a  high  tariff  which  would  shut  off 
Europe  from  the  sale  of  her  goods,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  not  vote 
for  him.  I  awaited  with  some  impatience 
your  editorial  on  the  language  he  used 
in  his  Des  Moines  speech.  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  that  his  answer  to  your  tele- 
gram is  a  distinct  and  emphatic  denial 
of  the  impression  which  is  naturally 
created  by  his  language  in  his  Des  Moines 
speech;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harding 
seems  to  rely  upon  the  Delphian  Oracle 
principle  which  enables  one  to  interpret 
the  Oracle  either  way.  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  Mr.  Harding  secures  the  position  of 
President,  which  I  think  he  will,  having 
shown  his  capacity  to  twist  and  turn  in 
his  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  League, 
he  will  show  that  he  is  consistent  with 
his  declaration. 

His  position  on  this  question  and  the 
question  of  high  tariff,  where  he  states 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Nations  of  Europe  are  indebted  to  the 
United  States  in  some  12,000,000,000 
dollars,  he  will  shut  them  off  from  a 
market  in  this  country,  which  would  pre- 
vent them  from  paying  their  debts,  I  can 
not  regard  as  statesmanlike  or  even 
honest. 

John  E.  Semmes 
Baltimore,  October  18 


The  Iron  Hand  of  the 
Moscow  Pontiff 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  Weekly  Review  recently  com- 
mented on  the  London  newspaper  that 
surrendered  its  soul  to  Lenin  for  £75,000. 
As  though  enlarging  upon  this  exposure 
of  the  morality  that  is  to  lead  in  the 
Muscovite  millennium,  the  official  organ 
in  France  of  Lenin's  Third  Internation- 
ale has  just  informed  us  of  how  Com- 
munists elected  to  bourgeois  parliaments 
must  perform  the  act  of  moral  suicide 
for  the  greater  glory  of  Bolshevism. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  summarizes  the 
directions  given  by  the  secret  committee 
of  the  Third  Internationale  in  its  "projet 
d'instructions  aux  deputes  communistes 
membres  des  Parlements  bourgeois": 

1.  Communists  elected  to  bourgeois 
parliaments  must  completely  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  Central  Com- 
munist Committee,  whether  this  commit- 
tee is  allowed  or  outlawed  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

2.  If  Communist  members  are  to  speak 
in  the  legislative  chamber  on  any  matter 
of  importance  the  speaker  or  speakers 
must  be  selected  by  the  Central  Com- 
munist Committee,  and  submit  to  that 
committee  the  complete  text  of  the 
speech  to  be  delivered. 

3.  Every  Communist  shall  keep  in 
mind  that  he  is  not  a  legislator  among 
legislators,  but  an  agitator  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

4.  Every  Communist  member  shall 
add  to  his  efforts  that  are  within  the  law, 
efforts  that  are  forbidden  by  the  law. 

5.  If  the  bourgeois  law  grants  im- 
munity to  parliamentary  representatives, 
this  immunity  must  be  made  use  of  to 
further  illegal  organization  and  propa- 
ganda for  the  Communist  party. 

6.  Whatever  measures  the  Communist 
member  introduces  by  permission  of  the 
Central  Committee  will  be  merely  de- 
monstrations, that  is,  not  intended  for 
adoption  by  the  Chamber,  but  for  agita- 
tion and  propaganda. 

7.  The  parliamentary  speeches  of 
Communist  members  will  denounce  not 
only  the  bourgeoisie,  but  reformists,  pa- 
triotic socialists,  and  hesitant  persons  of 
that  kind  who  think  themselves  advanced. 

This  is  the  beautiful  vade  mecum  of 
the  new  political  piety.  But  though  it  is 
as  old  in  the  substance  of  despotism  as 
the  decrees  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  as 
rotten  in  its  standards  of  morals  as  the 
counsels  of  Macchiavelli,  we  may  expect 
to  have  it  acclaimed  as  a  gallant  defiance 
of  bourgeois  ideology.  Still  we  must 
admit  that  the  modern  decadent  is  right 
in  one  point :  nothing  stands  between 
us  and  the  general  acceptance  of  such 
principles  but  the  mythology  of  liberty 
and  the  superstition  of  conscience. 

William  L.  Sullivan 
New  York,  October  1 


Proprietary  Professorships 
and  Academic  Freedom 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  trustees  of  an  American  college 
have  recently  accepted  a  gift  for  the 
establishment  of-  a  "professorship  of  civil 
rights,"  and  have  legally  bound  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  "in  considera- 
tion of  the  receipt"  of  certain  securities, 
"to  strive  in  all  sincerity  to  carry  out, 
both  in  letter  and  spirit,  the  purpose  and 
wish  of  the  donor,"  as  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  gift.  That  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  course  of  instruction  "in  the  civil 
rights  of  individuals,  meaning  thereby 
all  those  absolute  rights  of  persons, 
such  as  the  right  of  personal  security, 
the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the 
right  to  acquire  property  as  regulated 
and  protected  by  law,  to  the  end  that 
individual  initiative  and  effort  may 
be  encouraged  and  promoted  and  pro- 
tected, and  may  receive  its  just  reward, 
and  that  the  fallacies  of  socialism  and 
kindred  theories  and  practices  which 
tend  to  hamper  and  discourage  and 
throttle  individual  effort,  and  individual 
energy,  may  be  exposed  and  avoided." 
The  course  is  also  to  be  inspired  by  "a 
firm  belief  that  the  threatened  encroach- 
ments on  these  rights  will  imperil  the 
country  and  destroy  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  our  people."  It  is  further 
specified  that  "the  instruction  to  be  given 
by  the  holder  of  the  professorship  shall 
always  include  lectures  on  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals  of  the  true  principles  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  including  the  right  of 
man  to  own  property  and  to  do  with  it 
as  he  will,  .  .  .  and  incidentally  the 
right  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  chooses,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof  without  moles- 
tation or  undue  restraint." 

This  document  is  doubtless  not  a  mas- 
terpiece of  drafting;  and  a  quibbling 
lawyer  might  find  in  it  justification  for 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  probably  not 
contemplated  by  the  donor.  The  "right 
of  a  man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  chooses" 
might  be  construed  as  implying  the  un- 
qualified right  to  strike,  and  as  conflict- 
ing with  the  principle  underlying  the  In- 
dustrial Court  recently  established  in 
Kansas.  "Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  the  true 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom,"  and 
the  right  to  "enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's 
labor  without  undue  restraint,"  would  be 
held  by  some  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Since  only  "the 
fallacies  of  Socialism"  are  to  be  exposed 
and  avoided,  it  might  be  argued  by  a  for- 
mal logician  of  the  stricter  sort  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Socialist  to  this  pro- 
fessorship is  not  necessarily  excluded. 

But  in  spite  of  such  verbal  equivocali- 
ties, the  real  purpose  of  the  new  founda- 
tion is  not  obscure.  The  donor  evidently 
holds  a  social  philosophy  which  is 
strongly  opposed  to  "socialism  and  kin- 
dred theories  and  practices,"  i.  e.,  to  the 
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extension  of  Government  ownership  or 
control  in  business  and  industry;  and  he 
desires  to  make  provision,  through  his 
gift,  for  the  propagation  of  this  philos- 
ophy— "forever,"  as  the  deed  of  gift 
reads.  The  trustees  of  the  college  are  in 
honor  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  holder  of 
the  professorship  at  all  times  accepts  and 
teaches  this  particular  type  of  social  and 
political  theory,  and  is  zealous  in  defend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  "absolute  rights 
of  persons"  and  in  attacking  Socialism 
and  socialistic  tendencies.  Since  the  trus- 
tees have  pledged  themselves  to  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  deed  of  gift,  they  will  neces- 
sarily, during  the  donor's  lifetime,  ascer- 
tain from  him  the  interpretation  of  any 
requirements  which  might  otherwise  be 
of  uncertain  meaning.  It  seems  to  be 
evident  that,  for  example,  advocacy  of 
the  nationalization  of  coal  mines  or  rail- 
roads would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  gift. 

There  is  thus  raised,  in  a  concrete  in- 
stance, a  question  of  principle  which  con- 
cerns university  teachers  generally,  and 
the  administrative  officers  and  governing 
boards  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  That  question  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Socialism.  It  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  future  influence  and  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  and  with  the 
efficiency  and  dignity  of  the  university 
teaching  profession.  The  question  at 
issue  is  whether  proprietary  professor- 
ships shall  become  accepted  features  of 
our  educational  system;  whether  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges  shall  remain 
institutions  of  learning  or  shall  become 
institutions  of  hired  propaganda;  and 
whether  the  eventual  movement  of  opin- 
ion in  such  institutions,  with  respect  to 
social  or  economic  issues  about  which 
there  now  exist  differences  of  view  among 
educated  men  and  good  citizens,  shall  be 
determined  by  free  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion among  disinterested  specialists  in 
these  studies,  or  by  the  comparative 
amounts  of  money  devoted  to  the  procur- 
ing of  special  pleaders  for  one  or  another 
doctrine. 

The  public-spirited  intentions  of  the 
donor  are  not  in  question ;  he  has  doubt- 
less sought  in  good  faith  to  render  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity. But  the  reasons  against  the 
acceptance  by  universities  or  colleges  of 
gifts  to  which  such  conditions  are 
attached  should  by  this  time  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  any  responsible  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  incident  mentioned,  how- 
ever, shows  that  those  reasons  are  not 
even  yet  as  clearly  understood  as  they 
ought  to  be;  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
worth  while  to  try  to  state  them  once 
more. 

1.  The  distinctive  function  of  univer- 
sity teachers — and  of  the  institutions  in 


which  they  serve — in  the  economy  of 
modern  society  is  to  furnish  to  other  men 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  ex- 
perts in  the  several  provinces  of  thought 
and  knowledge.  The  existence  of  the  pro- 
fession rests  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
is  useful,  and  even  needful,  for  society 
to  maintain  such  a  body  of  trained  inves- 
tigators and  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
conclusions  which  they  may  individually 
or  collectively  reach.  Society  is  not  get- 
ting from  the  scholar  the  particular  serv- 
ice which  is  the  principal  raison  d'etre  of 
his  calling,  unless  it  gets  from  him  his 
honest  report  of  what  he  finds,  or  be- 
lieves, to  be  true,  after  careful  study  of 
the  problems  with  which  he  deals.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  colleges  and  universities  are 
devoted  to  the  presentation,  not  of  the 
results  of  the  study  and  reflection  of  spe- 
cialists, but  rather  of  the  opinions  of  the 
men  of  wealth,  usually  not  of  the  scholar's 
profession,  who  are  able  to  endow  pro- 
fessorships— just  so  far  are  these  insti- 
tutions perverted  from  their  proper  func- 
tion. This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
the  opinions  of  the  two  classes  must 
necessarily  conflict ;  nor  does  it  mean  that 
experts  are  infallible,  or  that  other  men 
are  obliged  to  accept  their  conclusions. 
It  means  only  that  one  specific  and  (it 
will  be  admitted)  highly  important  organ 
of  the  intellectual  life  and  rational  prog- 
ress of  the  community  can  not  function 
at  all,  unless  it  is  left  free  to  function  by 
its  own  method — which  is  the  method  of 
open-minded  inquiry  and  of  frank  and 
unhampered  discussion,  carried  on  by 
men  dedicated  to  the  scholar's  life  and 
specially  trained  in  the  disciplines  to 
which  they  devote  themselves. 

2.  It  is  especially  extraordinary  that 
men  of  conservative  or  moderate  views  on 
social  questions  should  desire  to  cause  the 
university  teaching  profession  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  community  at  large  merely 
as  a  set  of  phonograph-discs  for  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  opinions  of  wealthy  donors 
of  funds.  That,  manifestly,  is  the  sure 
way  to  reduce  to  zero  the  influence  of 
members  of  this  profession  upon  public 
opinion.  Now,  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  influence  of  economists,  historians, 
and  other  specialists,  in  the  discussion  of 
social  problems,  is  on  the  whole  towards 
moderation,  towards  a  regard  for  the 
teachings  of  experience,  towards  the  en- 
couragement of  the  disposition  to  make 
reasonably  sure  that  you  are  right  before 
you  go  ahead.  But  their  ability,  as  a 
class,  to  exercise  any  such  steadying  in- 
fluence is  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
being  known  to  speak  only  their  own  con- 
clusions, as  disinterested,  unmuzzled,  and 
unsuborned  informants  and  advisors  of 
the  community  in  the  working  out  of  its 
social  and  economic  policies. 

3.  A  practical  consideration  for  any 
college  to  which  an  endowment  for  such 
a  proprietary  professorship  is  offered  is 
that — whatever  may  have  once  been  the 


case — many  of  the  university  teaching 
profession  would  now  regard  the  accep- 
tance of  such  an  appointment  by  one  of 
its  members  as,  to  say  the  least,  of  very 
questionable  propriety,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  professional  ethics ;  and  that  most 
scholars  of  reputation,  even  though 
wholly  in  agreement  with  the  doctrines 
required  to  be  taught,  would  under  no 
circumstances  put  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  appear,  before 
their  students  and  before  the  public,  not 
primarily  to  teach — that  is,  to  train  stu- 
dents to  think  and  investigate  for  them- 
selves— -nor  to  communicate  the  fruits  of 
their  own  studies,  but  to  serve  as  hired 
mouthpieces  for  other  men. 

4.  It  is  a  less  important  consideration 
that  the  acceptance  of  one  such  gift  cre- 
ates a  precedent  which  may  prove  highly 
embarrassing  to  a  board  of  trustees. 
Next  year  there  may  appear  a  zealous  be- 
liever in  States  Rights,  anxious  to  endow 
a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  show 
that  "the  threatened  encroachments  on 
these  rights  will  imperil  the  country  and 
destroy  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
our  people";  or  an  ardent  Single-Taxer 
ready  to  found  a  chair  for  exposing  the 
iniquities  of  private  land-ownership;  or 
an  earnest  lady  desirous  of  establishing 
an  instructorship  on  the  evil  effects  of 
cigarette-smoking.  Having  once  received 
a  gift  for  the  teaching  of  a  particular 
theory,  the  board  must  either  accept  all 
similar  offers,  or  else  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  in  each  case  what  the- 
ory, upon  the  subject  in  question,  shall 
be  taught.  The  former  alternative  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  announcement  that 
the  institution  was  one  in  which  doctrines 
were  served  to  order,  for  those  who  had 
the  price.  The  other  alternative  would 
mean  the  dictation  of  the  content  of  the 
teaching  of  specialists  by  the  non-spe- 
cialists composing  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  only  judicious  course,  therefore,  for 
a  board  to  take  is  to  say,  in  substance,  to 
potential  benefactors:  "Special  gifts  for 
the  promotion  of  research  and  teaching 
in  particular  subjects  we  shall  gratefully 
accept  (if  those  subjects  seem  to  the 
faculty  to  offer  possible  fields  for  scien- 
tific inquiry).  Special  gifts  either  for 
promoting  or  attacking  any  particular 
ism  we  can  not  accept.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  find  for  our  faculty  men  of  ap- 
proved learning,  acute  mind,  sober  judg- 
ment, and  scholarly  temper,  as  attested 
chiefly  by  the  estimates  of  fellow-special- 
ists of  recognized  standing.  But  having, 
so  far  as  possible,  obtained  such  men,  we 
shall  leave  them  free  to  perform  the  func- 
tion for  which  they  are  employed — 
namely,  to  inquire  and  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  to  impart  the  results  of  their 
thought  and  inquiry.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  province  to  prescribe  what  those 
results  shall  be." 

Arthur  0.  Lovejoy 
Baltimore,  July  28 
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New   Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Chips  oi    I  \m  ,  by   Arthur  Guiterman, 
Dutton. 

Chinese  and  Hindu  proverbs  and 
layings  put  Into  English  rhyme. 
The  odd  humor  of  the  book,  and  its 
bright  covers  and  end-papers,  will 
make  it  solve  the  difficulties  of  folk 
who  wish  to  buy  a  book  as  a  gift. 

'I'm    Passing  of  the  New  Freedom,  by 
Janus  M.  Beck.    Doran. 

Discussion  of  President  Wilson's 
policies,  partly  in  the  form  of  im- 
aginary dialogues  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference. 

Moons  oi   Grandeur,  by  William   Rose 
I'.cnct.      Doran. 

Mr.  Benet's  poems  possess  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  beauty  and 
imagination. 

The   Age  of   Innocence;   A   Novel,  by 
Editb   Wharton.     Anpleton. 


\  TTRACTIVE  in  appearance  and  con- 
-*■*■  tents  is  Arthur  Guiterman's  "Chips 
of  -lade"  (  Dutton),  with  its  Chinese  prov- 
erbs and  Hindu  folk-sayings  presented 
in  English  verse.    For  example: 

Head-downward  hangs  the  Bat  with  Lips 

uncurled, 
And   sneers,    "How   Topsy-turvy   is    the 

World!" 

Lai  Mir's  Cat  is  grown  too  fat 
To  hunt  her  Prey  and  snatch  it. 

A  Mouse  she  saw  and  waved  her  Paw 
To  bid  her  Master  catch  it. 

The  Good  Man's  Course  is  straight  and 
true 

As  that  of  him  whose  Feet 
A  Frightened  Little  Pig  pursue 

Along  a  Narrow  Street. 

"O  Shiva  take  me!"  prayed  Ram  Chun- 
der, 
Above    him    crashed    and    rolled    the 
Thunder. 
"Not   now!"   he   wailed   in   Fright  and 
Sorrow, 
"Not  now,  Great  Lord! — I  mean  To- 
morrow!" 

Before  thou  hast   forded  the  River,   0 

Brother, 
Revile  not  unduly  the  Crocodile's  Mother. 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck  has  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  international  law.  His 
"The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom" 
(Doran)  gives  him  some  claims  to  rank 
as  a  political  satirist — that  rare  bird  in 
American  letters.  The  imaginary  dia- 
logue "It  Might  Have  Been,"  which  is 


supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  between  Lloyd  George,  Clemen- 
ceau,  Balfour,  Orlando,  and  Wilson  is  full 
of  ironical  humor.  By  way  of  fairness 
to  all  concerned  a  great  part  of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  say  is  directly  quoted 
from  their  writings  and  speeches.  Mr. 
Beck  is  not  a  blind  hater  of  the  Presi- 
dent. His  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson's  dig- 
nity and  courage  (pp.  145-47)  could  not 
be  exceeded  in  warmth  by  any  Demo- 
cratic orator.  Hut  the  amusing  and  sar- 
castic quality  of  Clemenceau's  comments 
upon  the  President's  utterances  make  the 
dialogue  delicious — except,  perhaps,  to 
Mr.  Creel. 

It  was  an  October  morning,  following 
a  rainy  night,  and  its  anniversary  fell 
on  last  Monday.  The  baggage  and  the 
sick,  I  read,  were  left  at  Maisoncelles, 
with  the  chaplains.  Only  ten  doughboys 
and  a  platoon  with  a  machine  gun  could 
be  spared  to  guard  them.  The  chaplain, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  the  commanding 
officer,  sat  among  the  baggage  on  a  horse, 
and  engaged  in  prayer,  but  able  to  watch 
the  course  of  events.  It  is  not  said  who 
was  in  command  of  the  baggage — a  ser- 
geant, probably,  or  maybe  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. I  have  a  sickening  feeling  that 
if  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  been 
that  second  lieutenant.  But  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  scarcity  of  men  and 
officers.  Only  ten — doughboys,  did  I 
say?  Ten  men-at-arms  and  twenty 
archers,  to  guard  the  sick  and  the  sup- 
plies, and  in  a  hostile  country,  with  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  history  about  to 
begin  a  mile  or  two  away!  For  this  Oc- 
tober morning  passed  some  five  hundred 
and  five  years  ago — the  day  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Crispian — and  the  fight 
was  Agincourt.  In  the  days  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  employing  the  most  flatter- 
ing language,  entrusted  me  with  a  second 
lieutenancy,  we  did  things  on  a  more 
lavish  scale.  It  would  take  twenty  second 
lieutenants  to  escort  a  couple  of  thousand 
recruits  from  Brooklyn  to  Camp  Upton. 
That  is  why  I  paused  to  sympathize  with 
those  men-at-arms  and  archers,  left  at 
Maisoncelles.  And  this  space  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  a  serious  book 
on  trade  guilds.  But  I  picked  up  and 
began  to  read  R.  B.  Mowat's  "Henry  V" 
(Constable),  and — confidentially — I  ad- 
vise you  to  read  it  also. 

Henry  led  his  small  army  forward  to 
the  attack  at  10:30  A.  M.  He  led  the 
centre,  in  complete  armor,  with  a  jewelled 
golden  crown  on  his  helmet.  How  on 
earth  did  he  keep  it  on?  A  campaign 
hat,  even  with  a  strap  around  the  back 
of  your  neck,  is  enough  nuisance.  He 
had  been  mounted  on  a  gray  horse,  but 
when  the  attack  began  he  advanced  on 
foot.  The  Duke  of  York  commanded  the 
right,  and  Lord  Camoys  the  left  wing. 
The  ground  was  muddy,  and  the  English 
had  already,  during  the  night,  repulsed 


an  attack  made  during  a  rain  storm. 
Eighteen  French  knights  had  sworn 
to  strike  that  crown  from  Henry's  head, 
or  die.  Only  the  Duke  of  Alencon 
reached  him,  and  he  did  indeed  cut  a 
bit  from  the  crown  with  his  sword,  but 
he  paid  for  this  with  his  life.  The 
knights  on  the  French  right  and  left 
closed  in  on  the  English  for  a  while,  and 
seemed  to  overwhelm  them.  But  the 
English  archers,  posted  behind  stakes 
which  they  drove  into  the  ground  after 
their  advance,  kept  up  such  a  fire  that 
the  French  were  forced  back.  The  hand- 
to-hand  fight  lasted  about  three  hours. 

From  "Moons  of  Grandeur"  (Doran), 
by  William  Rose  Benet : 

NIGHT 
Let  the  night  keep 
What  the  night  takes, 
Sighs  buried  deep, 
Ancient  heart-aches, 
Groans  of  the  lover, 
Tears  of  the  lost; 
Let  day  discover  not 
All  the  night  cost! 

Let  the  night  keep 
Love's  burning  bliss, 
Drowned  in  deep  sleep 
Whisper  and  kiss, 
Thoughts  like  white  flowers 
In  hedges  of  May; 
Let  such  deep  hours  not 
Fade  with  the  day ! 

Monarch  is  night 

Of  all  eldest  things, 

Pain  and  affright, 

Rapturous  wings; 

Night  the  crown,  night  the  sword 

Lifted  to  smite. 

Kneel  to  your  overlord, 

Children  of  night  I 

Captain  Shipley  Thomas's  "History  of 
the  A.  E.  F."  (Doran)  gives  chapters  on 
the  principal  operations  of  our  army  in 
France,  brief  histories  of  all  the  divisions 
over  there,  accounts  of  the  auxiliary 
branches  and  the  services  of  supply,  with 
a  visitor's  guide  to  places  of  historical 
interest  on  the  western  front.  Small 
maps  are  frequent  in  the  volume,  which 
contains  over  five  hundred  pages. 

That  gay  and  prismatic  shelf- of  books 
which  you  may  see  in  the  book-shop  will 
prove  on  examination  to  be  a  row  of 
novels  published  by  Mr.  Knopf.  Their 
covers  and  tops  have  all  the  varieties  of 
a  flock  of  butterflies — differing  tints  of 
red,  yellow,  and  green ;  a  jolly  note  of 
color  in  the  sombre  company  of  brown 
and  black  and  dark-blue  citizens.  They 
are  like  a  group  of  flappers  on  Class  Day, 
talking  with  the  black-gowned  faculty. 
What  fun  to  have  your  novel  walk  out 
like  one  of  the  stripes  in  the  rainbow! 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Mr.  Sinclair's  "Study" 

The  Brass  Check.  A  Study  of  American 
Journalism.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.:  Published  by  the  Author. 

MR.  SINCLAIR'S  title  imputes  prosti- 
tution to  the  newspaper  writers  of 
America;  his  sub-title  assumes  the  per- 
sonal achievement  of  an  impartial  review 
of  American  journalism.  The  imputa- 
tion is,  in  the  main,  false ;  the  assumption 
is  wholly  absurd.  His  "study"  is  pre- 
dominantly a  recital  of  the  grievances  of 
Upton  Sinclair  against  the  Associated 
Press  and  certain  "capitalist"  newspapers 
which  he  charges  with  having  treated 
him  unfairly.  There  is  nothing  here 
even  remotely  approximating  a  rational 
survey  of  the  conditions  and  practices  of 
American  journalism.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  about  the  topic  most  interesting  to 
Mr.  Sinclair — and  that  is  Sinclair  him- 
self; there  are  proved  instances  of  fla- 
grant distortions  and  suppressions  of 
news  by  certain  "capitalist"  journals, 
and  there  are  wild  and  reckless  general- 
izations on  every  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  formed  an  opinion.  But  of 
the  flagrant  distortions  and  suppressions 
of  the  news  by  radical,  Socialist,  and 
pseudo-liberal  journals,  there  is  no  hint 
or  suggestion.  Thus  the  picture,  while 
more  or  less  true  in  many  of  its  details, 
is,  as  a  whole,  a  caricature. 

No  fair-minded  person  who  happens  to 
know  something  about  any  one  of  the 
episodes  related  by  the  author  can  be 
satisfied  with  its  treatment  at  his  hands. 
Many  of  the  episodes  are  trivial,  some  of 
them  are  immensely  important.  But  to 
the  person  who  wants  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  event  there  is  equal  failure  in 
the  recital.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  failure.  First,  there  is  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's matchless  egotism.  Second,  there 
is  his  romantic  attitude  toward  fact.  A 
fact  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  consciousness  has 
no  reality  per  se.  If  it  is  something 
which  seems  to  support  a  view  or  conten- 
tion of  his,  or  to  confirm  his  estimate  of 
himself,  it  is  valid  and  real;  if  it  is  other- 
wise, it  is  instantly  dismissed  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  non-existent. 

There  are  many  persons  who,  taking 
note  of  these  phenomena,  charge  Mr. 
Sinclair  with  being  a  reckless  prevarica- 
tor. They  are  wrong.  From  a  long 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  work, 
I  say  with  conviction  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  sets  down  the  thing 
which  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  What  can, 
however,  be  truthfully  said  of  him  is 
that  he  more  or  less  consciously  avoids 
verification  out  of  the  fear  that  he  may 
spoil  a  statement  he  is  eager  to  use.  He 
draws  his  material  from  any  source,  the 
most  untrustworthy  and  absurd  as  well 
as  the  most  reliable ;  dear  to  his  heart  are 


the  mare's  nest,  the  roorback,  and  the 
hoax,  if  only  they  are  of  the  right  kind; 
and  the  research  which  may  wreck  a 
statement  which  he  longs  to  lay  before 
his  readers  involves  a  tragedy  too  deep 
for  his  romantic  nature  needlessly  to  un- 
dertake. 

Of  the  multitude  of  minor  episodes  in 
the  book  which  have  drawn  my  amused 
attention  perhaps  the  one  which  best 
merits  a  passing  comment  is  that  of  the 
little  dinner  party  given  by  Robert  J. 
Collier  on  a  certain  evening  in  1905.  Here 
we  have  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  youthful  revo- 
lutionist, so  scornful  of  the  conventions 
that  he  declines  to  wear  a  "dress-suit." 
Here  is  proletarianism — intellectual,  and 
not  manual,  it  is  true,  but  faithful 
to  the  proletarian  scorn  of  the  usages 
of  society.  Avidly  have  Mr.  Sinclair's 
readers  in  the  workshops  and  the  country 
villages  devoured  this. narrative,  and  long 
will  it  continue  to  arouse  in  their  breasts 
a  thrill  of  approval  for  his  defiant  cour- 
age in  so  trying  a  situation.  There  is, 
however,  one  grave  defect  in  the  story. 
It  isn't  true.  The  present  reviewer  hap- 
pens also  to  have  sat  in  at  that  particular 
dinner,  and  he  can  testify  under  oath 
that  Mr.  Sinclair's  wide  expanse  of 
snowy  shirt-front  matched  the  shirt- 
fronts  of  his  fellow-diners.  Has,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Sinclair  set  down  the  thing 
known  by  him  to  be  untrue?  Not  ai  all. 
He  has  indulged  his  romantic  attitude 
toward  fact;  and  the  haze  of  years  has 
helped  the  illusion.  Perhaps  a  couple 
of  years  after  the  event  he  was  still  more 
or  less  aware  that  he  had  weakly  yielded 
to  a  silly  convention.  Perhaps  by  1910, 
let  us  say,  he  was  in  doubt;  but  as  in 
later  years  he  lived  over  again  the  insur- 
gencies and  protestations  of  his  revolu- 
tionary youth,  all  the  time  building  up  in 
his  own  mind  the  Sinclairian  myth  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  his  present  in- 
terest, the  idea  of  having  yielded  on  that 
occasion  had  become  preposterous.  By 
1919-20  he  could  positively  assert  (truth- 
fully so  far  as  Mr.  Sinclair's  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  concerned,  untruthfully  as 
to  the  objective  fact)  that  he  had  defied 
the  conventions  and  worn  his  "old 
clothes." 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  But  what  is  of  most  moment  to 
the  intelligent  reader  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  Has  Mr.  Sinclair  made  out  a 
case?  The  answer  is  both  yes  and  no. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  has 
assembled  instances  of  monstrous  perver- 
sions of  the  news  by  the  "capitalist" 
press.  But  the  two  main  generalizations 
which  form  the  thesis  of  the  book  are  un- 
proved and  can  not  be  proved  by  any  such 
methods,  even  if  at  all.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  all  the  "capitalist"  press  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  befuddling  and 
swindling  its  readers,  and  the  second  is 
that  this  befuddling  and  swindling  is 
solely  due  to  the  "capitalist"  character  of 


the  newspapers.  The  first  generalization 
is  contradictory  of  the  experience  of  the 
intelligent  and  open-minded  reader  and 
needs  no  particular  treatment  in  this 
place.  The  other  generalization  can  be 
easily  disproved  by  any  one  who  will  take 
even  an  occasional  look  at  the  radical,  So- 
cialist, and  pseudo-liberal  press.  If  profit- 
hunting  and  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  "capitalist"  regime  is  the  sole  cause 
of  news-juggling,  then  the  insurgent 
press  should  be  a  model  of  uprightness, 
of  fairness,  and  exactness  of  statement. 
No  one,  however,  but  a  fanatic  can  make 
for  the  insurgent  press  any  such  claim. 
As  a  whole,  it  sins  in  much  the  same  way 
as  does  the  "capitalist"  press,  with  this 
exception :  that  among  "capitalist"  news- 
papers can  be  mentioned  certain  notable 
examples  of  high  conscientiousness  in  the 
treatment  of  news,  whereas  among  the 
insurgent  press  it  is  questionable  if  a 
single  example  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Sinclair  knows,  in  a  way,  this  de- 
linquency of  the  insurgent  press.  That 
is,  he  is  aware  of  it  when  it  is  brought 
sharply  to  his  attention,  as  it  has  been 
in  certain  criticisms  of  his  book,  and  he 
has  essayed  to  make  some  defense  of  his 
avoidance  of  the  subject.  The  defense  is 
feeble.  It  can  not  be  patiently  read  by 
any  one  who,  in  a  sincere  search  for  the 
truth,  consults  the  insurgent  as  well  as 
the  "capitalist"  press.  In  a  pretended 
study  of  American  journalism  Mr.  Sin- 
clair wholly  ignores  one-half  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  when  called  to  account  for  his 
monstrous  one-sidedness,  he  replies  in 
effect  that,  while  he  wishes  the  insurgent 
press  wouldn't  juggle  the  facts,  still  it  is 
more  or  less  justified  in  doing  so  because 
the  "capitalist"  press  began  the  game 
and  keeps  it  up. 

Is  the  book  worth  reading?  It  is;  in- 
deed, it  should  be  widely  read.  But  it 
should  be  read  with  the  intelligence  and 
information  which  will  enable  one  to  sift 
the  truth  from  the  mass  of  absurd  and 
misleading  statements  which  it  contains. 
Of  course  it  has  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  misinformed 
fanatics  who  pin  their  faith  to  certain 
radical  propaganda  papers,  and  here  it 
has  done  great  harm.  It  has  merely  con- 
firmed these  persons  in  a  totally  false  im- 
pression of  the  facts  of  a  particular  situ- 
ation. It  has  intensified  their  conviction 
that  the  falsehoods  they  read  in  the 
Appeal  to  Reason  are  truths,  and  that  the 
truths  they  read  in  a  "capitalist"  news- 
paper are  falsehoods.  But  the  harm  here 
is  only  one  of  the  casualties  of  a  great 
campaign.  It  is  a  campaign  to  create  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  impress  upon 
all  organs  of  information  and  opinion  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  tell  the  truth. 
Any  contribution  to  that  campaign  which 
serves  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
extent  of  the  evil  of  news-juggling  is 
helpful.  A  companion  book  which  should 
show  how  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  does  things 
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to  the  truth  in  the  columns  of  the  Appeal 
to  Reason  and  how  other  loudly  profess- 
ing truth-hunters  do  similar  things  in 
the  columns  of  even  more  pretentious 
journals  of  uplift  would  also  be  helpful. 
Let  us  trust  that  such  a  book  will  soon 

^^  W.J.GHENT 

The  Larger  Liberalism 

The  New  Frontier.  A  Study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Liberal  Spirit,  Its  Frontier  Origin  and 
Its  Application  to  Modern  Problems.  By 
Guy  Emerson.  With  a  Preface  by  Charles 
Downer  Hazen.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 

NOT  often  does  an  American  in  active 
business  write  a  book;  when  he 
does,  it  is  exceptional  for  him  to  deal 
with  such  a  subject  as  the  one  chosen  for 
this  task;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  task 
is  well  done,  as  in  this  case,  the  per- 
formance becomes  unique.  From  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  leading  banks 
of  the  metropolis  we  have  an  interpreta- 
tion of  America  which  is  thoughtful  and 
scholarly,  which  is  simply  and  forcibly 
written,  and  which  is  well  worth  any- 
body's reading. 

The  American  spirit,  he  asserts,  is 
neither  radical  nor  conservative;  it  is 
liberal.  This  liberal  spirit  was  born  of 
the  frontier — of  the  struggle  of  the  pio- 
neers to  subdue  a  wilderness.  Now  the 
old  frontier  has  passed,  and  a  vast  com- 
plex of  fresh  problems  confronts  us.  This 
is  the  new  frontier.  It  must  be  met  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  our  fore- 
runners wrestled  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  own  time.  It  will  be  so  met,  he 
says,  for  the  frontier  energy,  will,  and 
resourcefulness  are  an  ineradicable  part 
of  the  American  fibre. 

What  the  author  means  by  "liberalism" 
is  something  very  different  from  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  when  used  by  the 
pretentious  journals  of  opinion  and  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  coteries.  Among 
such  people  one  commonly  finds  a  usage 
which  confines  the  term  to  the  particular 
attitude  and  views  held  by  the  immediate 
exponent  and  his  following.  As,  more- 
over, controversy  rages  among  these 
illuminati,  and  as  each  controversialist  is 
busy  in  pointing  out  the  fundamental 
disqualifications  of  the  others,  the  term 
becomes,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  more 
and  more  circumscribed.  To  the  author, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  the  largest 
element  in  American  political  life.  It 
means  Americanism  in  the  best  sense — 
not  the  flaunting  "100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
canism" of  the  standpatter  and  the  cen- 
sor, but  the  spirit  and  attitude  and 
energy  which  have  made  the  nation  what 
it  is.  He  has  strong  words  for  free 
speech,  he  asserts  the  constant  need  of 
keen  and  alert  criticism  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  he  deplores  the  ignorance  which 
enshrouds  so  many  minds  regarding  the 


changes  proposed  by  the  insurgents.  For 
all  proposals  the  open  mind,  he  argues; 
but  for  decisions  and  action,  the  prudent 
and  restrained  judgment.  Perhaps  no 
single  passage  in  his  book  so  compactly 
expresses  his  conception  of  liberal,  radi- 
cal, and  conservative  as  the  following : 

No  man  or  woman  can  be  called  liberal  to- 
day who  lacks  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity 
•  f  adjustments  and  even  substantial  changes 
in  the  relationships  of  men  and  things.  But 
where  the  radical  simply  wants  to  go,  the 
liberal  wants  to  go  somewhere.  When  a  half- 
considered  measure  of  reform  is  proposed,  the 
radical  shouts,  "Now,"  the  conservative  re- 
torts, "Never,"  while  the  liberal  may  simply 
say,  "Not  yet." 

Though  America  is  his  theme,  social 
theory  is  his  subject-matter.  A  book 
which  deals,  from  a  moderate  standpoint, 
with  questions  which  now,  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  array  contending 
groups  against  one  another,  is  sure  to 
draw  a  fusillade  of  criticism.  To  the 
reformer,  impatient  for  social  change, 
the  author's  programme  is  likely  to  prove 
inadequate  and  disappointing;  while  the 
radical,  still  more  impatient,  may  de- 
nounce the  work  as  merely  a  clever 
apology  for  the  existing  regime.  Men 
of  varying  schools  and  sects  will  contend 
that  the  author  indulges  in  an  over- 
idealization  of  the  old  frontier,  and  some 
of  these  will  further  contend  that  in 
urging  the  application  of  the  lessons  of 
the  old  to  the  problems  of  the  new  he 
fails  to  realize  the  essential  change  of 
conditions.  The  regimented  factory 
worker,  for  instance,  they  will  say,  can 
find  in  the  frontier  that  has  vanished 
neither  inspiration  nor  guidance;  and 
for  the  new  problems,  so  uttely  different 
as  many  of  them  are  from  those  of  our 
grandsires,  there  is  need  of  a  new  psy- 
chology. 

All  these  are  matters  of  endless  con- 
troversy. There  is,  however,  one  feature 
of  the  work  upon  which  all  intelligent 
and  honest  readers,  however  they  may 
quarrel  with  the  argument,  will  agree. 
That  is  its  manner.  Not  often  does  a  book 
on  controverted  questions  deal  so  sin- 
cerely with  its  material  or  so  fairly  with 
the  public  to  which  it  appeals.  There  is 
no  attempt  (as  so  often  there  is  in  con- 
troversy) to  ignore  the  inconvenient  fact 
or  to  manipulate  it  to  the  need  of  one's 
argument.  In  this  lucid  text  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  purpose  to  make  clear  what  is 
in  one's  own  mind  before  setting  it  down 
for  the  persuasion  of  other  minds.  The 
outlook  is  broad,  and  the  temper  is  toler- 
ant. Here  are  positiveness,  without 
cocksureness;  conviction,  with  no  smirk- 
ing complacency  over  the  inspired  Tight- 
ness of  one's  own  views;  incisiveness  of 
statement,  with  no  taint  of  the  painful 
smartness  so  loved  of  the  intelligentsia. 
Would  that  the  self-advertised  "liberals" 
and  the  self-advertised  of  all  the  other 
insurgent  schools  might  take  this  book 
as  a  model ! 


Reminiscences  of  the  Second 
Empire 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  By  Comte 
Fleury.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  and   Company. 

THE  title  of  this  book  does  not  ade- 
quately indicate  its  interesting  and 
valuable  contents.  It  does  not  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  Empress,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain any  memoirs  written  by  herself.  It 
might  more  accurately  have  been  entitled, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Second  Empire,  by 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  in- 
side of  Court  Life.  The  author,  Comte 
Fleury,  appears  to  have  stood  very  close 
to  Napoleon  III  and  Eugenie  and  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  jot  down  and  collect 
a  large  number  of  conversations  and  pri- 
vate impressions  which  have  not  found 
a  place  in  the  ordinary  histories  by  De  la 
Gorce  and  others.  He  has  also  gleaned 
much  from  the  private  papers  of  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  General  Fleury,  the 
Empress  herself,  and  various  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Second  Empire.  Many  of 
these  papers  have  never  been  published 
before,  and  add  new  and  highly  inter- 
esting information  as  to  the  views  and 
motives  of  the  well-meaning,  but  unfor- 
tunate, Emperor. 

Being  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon  and 
Eugenie,  Comte  Fleury  naturally  gives  a 
picture  which  is  highly  favorable  to  them. 
But  he  has  also  attempted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  historical  scholars  on  this  period. 
The  point  at  which  the  reader  must  be  on 
his  guard  is  in  accepting  without  ques- 
tion Napoleon's  views  as  given  in  the 
conversations  which  the  author  quotes. 
These  conversations  often  relate  to  events 
which  took  place  months  or  years  earlier, 
and  often  represent  what  Napoleon 
thought  or  wished  in  retrospect,  rather 
than  what  he  may  have  thought  or  un- 
wisely said  at  the  time. 

The  first  volume  gives  a  picturesque 
and  detailed  description  of  the  imperial 
household,  the  court  life  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  visits  made  to  Paris  by  for- 
eign royalty,  and  the  return  visits  paid 
by  Napoleon  III  and  Eugenie.  As  im- 
portant political  conversations  usually 
took  place  during  such  visits,  these  chap- 
ters contain  a  good  deal  of  information 
of  interest  to  the  historian,  as  well  as  a 
picture  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Empire. 

The  second  volume  gives  an  inside  and 
court  view,  largely  from  unpublished 
notes  from  various  sources,  of  French 
diplomatic  history  from  the  Crimean 
War  to  the  tragic  collapse  in  1870.  It 
reveals  the  precise  part  played  by  the 
Emperor,  by  Eugenie,  and  by  their  ad- 
visors in  the  Italian  Wars,  the  Polish 
imbroglio,  the  Mexican  expedition,  and 
the  fatal  Hohenzollern  Candidacy. 

S.  B.  Fay 
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Voices  from  Ireland 

Top  o"  the  Morx in".     By  Seumas  MacManus. 

New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
The   Golden    Barque.     By   Seumas   O'Kelly. 

Now  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Towards  the  Dawn.   By  Conor  Galway.   New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
The    Wasted    Island.      By    Eimar    O'Duffy. 

Nm  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

T^T'HAT  would  romance  do  without  the 
W  fascination  and  the  comedy  of  the 
Irish  character — or  the  accepted  idea  of 
them?  Certainly  British  fiction  would  be 
a  different  affair  if  consensus  or  enact- 
ment were  to  forbid  its  use  of  Erin  as 
seasoning  for  the  dish.  .  Mr.  Lucas's 
"Verena  in  the  Midst"  would  have  quite 
another  taste  without  its  Clemency  Pow- 
er, incidental  as  she  theoretically  is, 
Mr.  Hewlett's  "Mainwaring"  also  would 
put  a  distinctly  heavier  strain  upon  our 
sympathies  if  its  eccentric  hero  were  not 
Irish.  The  Irishman,  for  literary  and 
dramatic  and  most  other  practical  pur- 
poses, is  either  picturesquely  mad  or  pic- 
turesquely comic  or  both.  In  his  latest 
laborious  romantic  figment,  "No  De- 
fense," Sir  Gilbert  Parker  spoils  his 
Irish  hero  by  making  him  sane  and  re- 
sponsible and  conscientious  about  the 
kind  of  thing  a  British  hero  is  supposed 
to  be  conscientious  about.  Dyck  Calhoun, 
we  are  told,  has  "a  soul  of  character, 
originality,  and  wayward  distinction," 
but  he  sacrifices  all  for  honor  like  any 
conventional  Sassenach.  And  the  topical 
and  historical  setting  is  a  mere  take-off 
for  the  love-and-costume  story  concern- 
ing Dyck,  whose  "wonderful  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair  upon  his  head, 
waving  and  luxuriant  like  a  fine  mat- 
tress," appear  on  page  15,  and  his  Sheila, 
whose  "wonderful  brown,  waving  hair," 
and  "eyes  even  bluer  than  his  own," 
dawn  upon  us  on  page  16. 

Though  among  the  first  of  the  neo- 
Seumases,  the  author  of  "Top  'o  the 
Mornin'  "  has  never  busied  himself  with 
Irish  politics  or  with  Irish  mysticism; 
or  if  he  has,  his  works  therein  have 
made  no  noise.  His  known  form  is  the 
humorous  or  pathetic  folk-tale;  and  the 
inscription  of  the  present  volume  to  Mr. 
Edward  Bok  hints  at  his  not  having  ap- 
pealed to  a  larger  public  in  vain.  There 
is  nothing  to  mark  these  tales  from  ear- 
lier collections  like  "Lo  and  Behold  Ye!" 
They  present  those  laughable  and  lovable 
aspects  of  the  Irish  character  which  the 
world  in  general  has  an  inexhaustible 
relish  for  and  belief  in,  despite  the 
gloomy  assiduities  of  certain  Irish  natu- 
ralistic story-tellers  of  recentyears,  James 
Douglas  and  Brinsley  Macnamara  and  the 
rest.  Seumas  O'Kelly,  on  the  evidence 
of  "The  Golden  Barque,"  does  not  belong 
with  these.  He  has  more  in  common  with 
James  Stephens  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 
But  his  is  a  distinctive  savor,  a  mild  sar- 
donic humor  which  discerns  romance, 
such   as   she   is,    in    reality   itself.     To 


make  choice  between  the  "grimness"  of 
fact  and  the  glamour  of  folklore  is  not 
his  recognized  necessity,  as  it  seems  to 
be  with  most  current  Irish  writers  of 
short  stories.  The  Golden  Barque  is  a 
dingy  canal-boat  whose  course  lies  among 
the  hazy  Irish  bogs.  It  is  a  ship  of 
dreams  to  the  peasant  girl  Mary,  with  its 
mysterious  passings,  and  its  young 
steersman  whom  fate  so  soon  carries  out 
of  her  life.  It  is  a  varied  stage  for  com- 
edy and  tragedy,  with  adequate  persona? 
in  its  "boss"  and  crew.  But  I  shall  recall 
the  book  for  the  long  sketch  with  which 
it  begins,  but  which  for  obvious  reasons 
is  not  the  title-story:  "The  Weaver's 
Grave,"  a  comedy  most  limited  in  scene 
and  accessory,  but  rich  in  content  and 
perfect  in  form.  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Ethan 
Frome"  and  Mr.  Swinnerton's  "Noc- 
turne" are  the  two  recent  tales  I  find 
myself  thinking  of,  rather  vaguely,  in 
the  connection. 

Current  Irish  novels  continue  to  stick 
pretty  closely  to  the  plan,  not  to  say  the 
formula,  observed  some  time  since  in  St. 
John  Irvine's  "Changing  Winds" :  Young 
Ireland  of  the  twentieth  century,  cradled 
in  "West  Britain,"  educated  in  England, 
but  in  the  end  passionately  Irish;  and 
implicated  in  the  confused  movement 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  fiction, 
had  its  culmination  or  quietus  in  the 
Easter  Rebellion  of  infamous  or  pathetic 
memory.  On  the  whole,  the  note  grows 
sharper.  "Changing  Winds"  doubtfully 
took  sides  and  closed  upon  a  note  of 
pathos.  "Towards  the  Dawn"  is  an 
ardent  study  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment and  looks  upon  the  Easter  week  as 
a  major  episode  in  Irish  history:  "The 
veil  had  been  rent  aside  by  that  terrible, 
tragic  week.  Few  people  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  that  week  of  desperate  deeds, 
but  for  what  it  revealed  it  had  become  a 
turning  point  of  their  relations  with  a 
government  that  was  a  disgrace  to  its 
name.  It  was  the  ninety-ninth  time  they 
had  been  fooled.  If  they  knew  it,  there 
was  not  going  to  be  a  hundredth." 

"The  Wasted  Island"  is  a  book  far 
more  brilliant  and  also  more  confused. 
Satire  rather  than  story,  it  gives  a  hear- 
ing to  all  shades  of  partisanship  for  and 
against  an  independent  Ireland.  Its 
clever  group  of  Dublin  students  produce 
a  series  of  symposia  of  almost  Peacockian 
wit  and  variety.  But  the  animus  of  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  unmistakable.  Hate 
for  England  rather  than  love  for  Ireland 
is  the  mainspring  of  this  active  "patriot- 
ism" which  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
prays  for  Germany's  victory,  and  ob- 
structs Irish  enlistment  and  plans  to 
break  away  from  a  Britain  too  hard 
beset  to  protect  her  empire.  .  .  .  Young 
Bernard,  cast  into  a  "subterranean  dun- 
geon" for  his  part  in  the  famous  Rebel- 
lion, sees  nothing  gained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Ireland's  best:  "What  had  they 
achieved?     In  one  mad  week  they  had 


shattered  the  work  of  years:  dead  were 
some  of  the  bravest  hearts  in  Ireland; 
broken  was  the  orderly,  constructive,  en- 
thusiastic movement  that  was  to  have 
been  built  up  until  it  became  the  Irish 
nation.  ...  He  saw  the  Irish  people, 
helpless  and  leaderless,  tortured  and 
dragooned,  and  conscripted  into  the  ar- 
mies of  the  oppressor.  He  saw  Ireland, 
plundered  of  wealth  and  manhood,  lose 
sight  at  last  of  the  light  of  freedom 
which  till  then  had  never  been  eclipsed." 
For  "light  of  freedom"  substitute  "hate 
for  England,"  and  you  have  the  one  firm 
equation  in  the  book.  One  thing  all  the 
warring  factions  among  Irish  patriots 
have  in  common;  and  one  only.  Bernard 
goes  mad  in  prison,  and  we  gather  that 
this  is  about  the  best  he  could  hope  for. 
There  is  an  indomitable  Stephen,  to  be 
sure,  to  whom  the  closing  words  are 
given:  "And  now"  (says  his  father,  who 
has  broken  his  own  heart  in  his  time,  for 
Ireland),  "now  that  everything  has 
turned  out  as  I  told  you  it  would,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do?" — "I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Stephen,  "we  must  begin  all  over 
again." 

For  the  conservative  reader,  the 
O'Duffy  saeva  indignatio  as  an  anti- 
Briton  may  be  slightly  discounted  by  the 
patriot's  conventionally  modern  ferocity 
against  divers  outworn  institutions, 
among  which  fatherhood  may  receive 
honorable  mention. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Some  Recent  Histories  of  the 
World  War 

A  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  Vols.  V  and  VI.  New 
York :   George   H.   Doran   Company. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  A. 
F.  Pollard.  New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace 
and    Howe. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Great  War.  By 
William  L.  McPherson.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World 
War.  By  F.  W.  Halsey.  In  ten  volumes. 
New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

A  Guide  to  the  Military  History  of  the 
World  War,  1914-1918.  By  Captain 
Thomas  G.  Frothingham,  U.  S.  R.  Bos- 
ton :   Little,   Brown  and   Company. 

America's  Part  in  the  Cheat  War.  By  R. 
J.  Beamish  and  F.  A.  March.  Philadel- 
phia :    The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 

WHAT  elements  lie  at  the  base  of  any 
W  real  military  history?  The  answer 
is  staggering.  Assuming  first  that  the 
great  questions  of  national  history,  char- 
acteristics, development,  policy,  and  in- 
ternational relations  are  disposed  of,  we 
must  have  at  hand  the  plans  of  campaign 
and  the  orders  of  both  sides.  Next  come 
the  reports  showing  how  these  plans 
were  carried  out  or  not  carried  out, 
whether  the  orders  were  obeyed  or  not, 
and  if  not,  why  not;  and  in  all  cases,  the 
consequences  of  the  attempts,  successful 
or  not,  to  carry  out  these  orders.    These 
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consequences  themselves  must  be  exam- 
ined in  relation  to  the  topography  of  the 
theatre  of  campaign  or  battle,  and  to  the 
performance  of  the  supply  service.  We 
have  further  to  consider  the  personal 
equation  of  the  various  commanders,  the 
spirit  and  temper  not  only  of  the  troops 
engaged,  but  of  the  people  behind  the 
troops.  We  must  check  official  reports 
by  personal  memoirs,  by  private  corre- 
spondence; we  must  take  into  account 
questions  of  technical  equipment,  and  in 
all  cases  compare,  weigh,  and  appraise 
the  evidence  given  by  both  sides  in 
respect  of  the  same  event. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, and  recollecting,  for  example,  that 
our  own  Civil  War  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
cleaned  up,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
generations  will  pass  before  a  complete 
and  definitive  history  of  the  World  War 
will  be  written.  In  the  meantime,  the 
historical  sections  of  the  various  general 
staffs  are  at  work;  their  publications  will 
furnish  the  official  material  to  be  some 
day  welded  into  a  homogeneous  whole  by 
some  new  Gibbon  recounting  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  German  Empire  Idea. 
We  already  have  some  collections  of 
official  dispatches,  some  analyses  of  fate- 
compelling  events,  such  as  the  first 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  apologies  and 
memoirs  by  Commanding  Generals.  Non- 
official  pens  have  been  busy  from  the  out- 
set; and  now  that  the  war  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  we  may  expect  an  increase  of 
the  flood;  in  fact-  the  tide  is  already 
rising. 

For  reasons  already  given,  only  ap- 
proximations are,  for  the  present,  pos- 
sible. They  are  possible  because  the 
general  result  of  the  war  is  visible  and 
measurable,  and  it  is  this  general  result 
after  all  that  interests  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  interest,  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
telligent persons.  Enough  is  already 
known  to  establish  the  framework  of  the 
truth.  And  now  let  us  pass  to  some  of 
these  approximations. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  closes  his  ac- 
count of  the  Great  World  War  with  the 
two  volumes  that  head  our  list.  The  first 
of  these  deals  with  the  German  push  of 
the  spring  of  1918,  the  other  with  its 
retreat  and  final  defeat.  Sir  Arthur  calls 
his  account  a  history  of  the  Great  War, 
but  in  this  he  is  scarcely  justified,  for  in 
the  first  place  it  is  not  a  history  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  limited  more  than  substan- 
tially to  the  operations  of  the  British  on 
the  Western  Front.  What  he  has  written 
is  a  chronicle  based,  if  we  mistake  not, 
on  direct  communications,  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  letter,  with  actual  com- 
batants. His  aim  apparently  has  been 
to  include  the  record  of  every  regiment 
(of  infantry)  engaged  in  the  struggle 
between  March  21,  1918,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice,  a  fact  that  condi- 
tions the  nature  of  his  effort,  as  it  must 


color  any  estimate  we  may  put  upon  it. 
Consequently  we  need  look  for  no  cen- 
tral idea  governing  operations,  for  no 
plans.  We  do  not  go  behind  the  scenes, 
are  not  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the 
staff. 

There  must  of  course  be  a  reason  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Arthur  is 
not  a  soldier  by  profession,  nor,  even  so 
far  as  we  know,  a  student  of  the  business 
of  war.  With  Gabriel  Hanotaux  in 
France  and  Blasco  Ibanez  in  Spain,  he 
forms  a  trinity  of  purely  literary  men 
who  have  undertaken  to  give  their  fel- 
lowmen  some  idea  of  the  war.  But  there 
is,  we  take  it,  a  better  reason.  The 
British,  up  to  1914  at  least,  had  never 
since  Waterloo  had  an  army.  What  they 
called  their  army  was  a  collection  of  regi- 
ments, splendid  regiments,  many  of  them 
of  long  and  distinguished  record,  regi- 
ments whose  achievements  are  justly  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  pride  to  the 
British  Empire,  whose  interests  they  have 
so  loyally  and  faithfully  served  under  all 
conditions,  in  all  climates,  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  With  the 
record  of  these  regiments  nearly  every 
Englishman  is  more  or  less  familiar;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  war  but 
one  permanent  regiment  was  added  to 
the  regular  establishment.  Where  an 
Englishman,  then,  thinks  in  regiments, 
a  Frenchman,  although  just  as  proud  of 
his  corps  as  any  Englishman  could  be  of 
his,  nevertheless  regards  it  as  a  joint 
in  an  articulation,  and  that  presupposes 
naturally  other  conceptions  wholly  absent 
from  an  Englishman's  or  an  American's 
ordinary  way  of  thinking  about  his 
army.  Indeed  the  average  American 
never  thinks  about  his  country's  army  at 
all,  unless  it  be  to  join  in  the  abuse  which 
has  been  its  lot  almost  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government. 

It  is  the  infantry  which  the  author 
praises  most;  gunners  and  sappers 
come  in  for  praise — everybody  and  every- 
thing is  praised — upon  occasion,  but 
their  feats  are  more  comprehensively 
treated  than  are  those  of  the  Canadians 
and  Australians.  So  clear  is  this  fact, 
that  the  author  might  well  have  called  his 
book  a  record  of  the  British  Infantry  on 
the  Western  Front.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  simple  enough :  a  given  army  is 
moved  from  its  position  on  a  given  date 
to  another  on  another  date.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  armies  have  moved  too.  Sir 
Arthur  accordingly  drops  the  one,  picks 
up  the  next,  moves  it  until  (in  his  pages) 
it  joins  hands  with  the  first,  when  the 
next  is  dropped  in  its  turn,  and  the  first 
resumes  the  march,  and  so  on.  Within 
certain  limits,  Sir  Arthur's  account  will 
be  found  useful;  his  maps,  so-called,  are 
execrable. 

We  have  a  totally  different  impression 
of  Professor  Pollard's  work.  In  the  first 
place  the  author  is  a  professional;  his 
business  is  history.    But  more  than  that 


he  has  vision,  he  has  perspective,  and 
almost  more,  he  has  style.  In  reading 
this  book,  we  are  clearly  conscious  that 
a  discriminating  spirit  of  power  and 
clearness  is  ever  preserving  a  proper 
balance,  and  so  resisting  the  temptation 
of  overcoloring  and  undercoloring.  No- 
where else  in  this  book  does  the  author's 
judgment  shine  more  clearly  than  in  his 
brief  but  exceedingly  pertinent  analysis 
of  the  command  of  the  sea.  "Victory," 
he  says,  "can  be  achieved  on  sea,  con- 
quest only  on  land."  The  matter  could 
not  be  better  put.  He  defends  the  policy 
and  even  the  strategy  which  led  to  the 
Dardanelles  expedition.  He  argues  that 
it  was  no  more  a  dissipation  of  forces  to 
send  troops  to  force  the  Straits  than  to 
send  them  to  hold  the  Suez  Canal.  "The 
effect  of  the  expedition  might  be  a  con- 
centration of  power  or  Powers  against 
the  Central  Empires."  The  purely  naval 
attack  on  the  defenses  was  indefensible: 
the  trouble  lay  in  the  Allies'  decision  to 
couple  the  Dardenelles  expedition  "with 
a  military  offensive  on  the  Western  front 
and  to  divorce  the  naval  and  military 
efforts  in  the  Aegean."  Similarly  he 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  Rumanians,  in 
defending  their  invasion  of  Transylvania. 
Sound  in  principle,  it  was  brought  to 
naught  by  Russian  failure  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  general  plan.  He  is 
frank  in  his  treatment  of  the  gas  ques- 
tion :  "The  use  of  poison-gas  as  a  weapon 
of  war  was  not  a  German  invention,  it 
was  suggested  by  a  British  chemist  to 
Japan  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war." 
To  him  all  war  is  torture,  and  the  moral- 
ity of  war  once  admitted,  "the  moral 
reasons  for  discrimination  between  par- 
ticular degrees  of  suffering  and  efficiency 
cease  to  be  very  convincing."  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  reasons  that  led  Italy  to 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Entente  com- 
mends itself  to  our  judgment:  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  author's  skill  in 
stating  facts,  here  as  elsewhere,  so  as 
to  bring  out  inherent  contrasts. 

Dr.  Pollard  is  not  sparing  of  his  com- 
ment on  the  men  who  guided  public 
affairs  both  in  the  field  and  at  home.  To 
him,  Kitchener  is  no  idol;  indeed  that 
officer  would  seem  to  have  shown  a  vacil- 
lation in  respect  of  the  Dardanelles 
which  an  admiring  public  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  had  come  to  regard  as  the 
last  defect  that  could  be  attributed  to 
him.  In  other  relations  "oriental  ex- 
perience had  not  improved  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post"  he  held.  But  it  is  at 
Lloyd  George  that  he  fires  his  sharpest 
darts :  that  statesman  was  the  "very  em- 
bodiment of  an  emotion  that  was  not 
overburdened  with  scruples,  and  of  an 
impulse  which  hardly  troubles  to  think." 
"His  views  were  always  short-sighted 
and  he  had  the  most  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  deeper  problems  of  war  and 
politics" — "the  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions was  discounted  by  the  infirmity  of 
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his  principles."  In  short,  Dr.  Pollard 
gives  us  a  real  "portrait"  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  more  or  less  after  the  fashion 
of  the  older  historians,  and  throughout 
his  book  takes  a  delight  in  adding  touches 
here  and  there  as  though  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  his  delineation.  He  comes 
to  the  defense  of  President  Wilson. 
Whatever  he  says  of  America  would 
indeed  suggest  at  least  a  friendly  spirit 
were  it  not  that  everywhere  he  speaks 
from  conviction  and  not  from  sentiment. 
"With  or  without  unity  of  command,  the 
two  million  American  troops  which  ulti- 
mately crossed  the  Atlantic  would  have 
given  us  the  victory,  and  the  view  that 
the  war  was  won  by  unity  of  command  is 
as  superficial  as  the  view  that  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin  was  lost  from  the  lack  of 
it."  An  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  the  maps  are  just  what  they 
should  be,  not  general  staff  maps,  out  of 
place  in  a  book  for  the  general  reader, 
but  clearly  printed  outlines,  showing 
places,  rivers,  ground  gained,  and  in  one 
case,  the  First  Marne,  position  of  Allied 
Armies.  Professor  Pollard  has  written 
a  capital  book,  packed  with  common 
sense;  it  will  be  hard  to  surpass  it. 

Mr.  McPherson's  book  bears  the  same 
title  as. Professor  Pollard's,  has  almost 
the  same  number  of  pages,  and  naturally 
covers  the  same  ground.  Clear  and  good 
it  is,  but  it  leaves  the  impression  in  one's 
mind  of  newspaper  material  dished  up 
into  a  book.  On  the  score  of  originality 
of  presentation,  freshness  of  statement, 
vigor  of  style,  it  suffers  by  comparison 
with  Pollard's,  nor  does  it  exhibit  the 
same  nicety  of  proportion  and  balance. 
As  an  example,  and  one  that  will  strike 
the  American  reader  with  astonishment, 
we  may  mention  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  to  our  efforts.  "America's  part 
in  the  War"  does  indeed  furnish  a  chap- 
ter, but  the  greater  portion  of  this 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Fourteen  Points, 
and  to  peace  negotiations.  Two  pages 
are  given  to  the  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  and 
barely  four  to  the  Argonne  Offensive. 
There  are  no  maps:  how  the  publishers 
could  consent  to  the  publication  of  a  work 
like  this  without  them,  we  can  not 
imagine. 

Of  Halsey's  "The  Literary  Digest  His- 
tory of  the  World  War,"  it  may  be  ac- 
curately said  that  it  is,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a  "popular"  history.  From 
the  author's  account,  in  Volume  I,  of  the 
genesis  of  the  work,  we  are  to  infer  that 
it  is  based  in  great  measure  on  news- 
paper reports.  The  result  is  just  what 
is  to  be  expected,  a  work  necessarily  non- 
critical,  reading  like  a  story  in  a  Sunday 
paper,  and  containing  many  things  that 
really  form  no  part  of  a  war  history. 
For  example,  in  the  fifth  volume  devoted 
to  Ludendorff's  1918  drives  and  to  the 
earlier  Entente  victories,  the  campaigns 
are  adequately  described,  but  space  is 
also  found  for  detailed  descriptions  of 


the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  and  the 
,14th  of  July,  in  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  and  other  cities.  Similarly  in  the 
next  part,  short  notices  with  portraits 
are  given  of  Quentin  Roosevelt,  Joyce 
Kilmer,  and  Alan  Seeger.  We  can  not 
pretend  here  to  pass  in  review  the  nine 
volumes  already  published  of  this  history. 
But  in  common  justice  to  the  author,  we 
must  give  him  praise  for  his  skill  in  so 
reducing,  condensing,  and  digesting  the 
immense  mass  of  material  at  his  com- 
mand as  to  produce  a  continuous  and  even 
narrative.  In  so  far  as  it  rests  on  news- 
paper accounts,  this  work  has  the  merit 
of  reporting  operations  as  they  appeared 
at  the  time  to  professional  correspond- 
ents in  or  near  the  places  concerned.  The 
first  six  volumes  deal  with  the  Western 
Front,  the  seventh  with  the  Russian,  the 
eighth  with  Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  and 
the  ninth  with  Italy  and  submarine  war- 
fare. The  work  is  profusely  illustrated. 
The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  will 
doubtless  contain  the  index. 

Captain  Frothingham's  book  justifies 
its  title.  Believing  as  he  does  that  it  is 
already  possible  to  arrive  at  "true  re- 
sults" in  respect  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
World  War,  his  idea  is  to  furnish  a  guide 
to  these  campaigns,  and  he  has  done  it. 
But  he  has  done  more.  He  not  only  steers 
his  reader  skillfully  through  the  maze  of 
operations,  but  he  stops  from  time  to 
time  to  record  a  judgment,  to  express  an 
opinion,  to  offer  an  appreciation.  With 
some  of  these  of  course  the  reader  may 
not  be  in  accord,  but  even  so,  the  effect  is 
salutary  for  self-evident  reasons.  Cap- 
tain Frothingham's  narrative  is  well- 
knit,  his  style  clear  and  simple,  great 
qualities  these  in  a  military  book  in- 
tended perhaps  chiefly  for  the  general 
public,  but  sure  of  a  welcome  from 
professional  students  as  well.  For  ope 
expression  we  offer  him  our  thanks:  he 
calls  the  fortress  of  which  Liege  and 
Namur  were  types,  a  "formal  fortress" — 
a  happy  term  that  ought  to  live  in  our 
military  vocabulary.  On  the  influence  of 
sea  power  he  is  sound,  for  while  admit- 
ting that  its  importance  in  the  conflict 
can  not  be  exaggerated,  yet  he  declares 
that  it  would  not  have  saved  the  situa- 
tion had  France  been  overwhelmed  'at 
the  first  onslaught.  His  appendix  on 
"American  Tactics  in  the  World  War"  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  it  is  rather 
a  review  of  what  we  Americans  have 
done  in  developing  the  art  military  than 
a  studied  investigation  of  our  tactics  in 
France.  Another  appendix  discusses  in 
detail  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  another  gives 
a  useful  "Table  of  Dates  of  the  World 
War,"  and  the  last  a  limited  bibliography. 
The  maps  are  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
scale  and  purpose  of  the  book. 

As  a  tailpiece,  we  present  "America's 
Part  in  the  World  War,"  an  uncritical 
book,  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  put  together. 


It  is  not  history,  but  it  contains  matter 
that  is  historical,  and  statistics  of  value, 
ready  access  to  which  is  made  difficult  by 
the  absence  of  an  index.  In  forty-two 
chapters  are  treated,  for  example,  such 
divergent  subjects  as  the  "Battle  of  St. 
Mihiel"  and  "Women  in  the  War,"  "Alien 
Property  Seized"  and  "Death  from  the 
Sky,"  "The  Navy  in  the  War"  and 
"American  Business  Men  in  the  War," 
and  so  on.  This  is  all  well  enough  in  its 
way,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  field  for  a 
book  that  should  give  in  compact  and 
readily  accessible  form  accurate  informa- 
tion in  respect  of  the  American  effort  in 
the  World  War.  But  this  book  has  failed 
to  cover  this  field  in  a  suitable  way;  it 
lacks  editing,  cohesion,  a  central  idea. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

"[j^ROM  "A  Garden  of  Peace"  (Doran) 
JL  F.  Frankfort  Moore  looks  out  geni- 
ally upon  the  world  and  indulges  in  hu- 
morous reminiscence.  Gardening  is  the 
fixed  point  about  which  he  gyrates.  His 
garden,  as  many  photographs  reveal  it, 
the  most  roving  disposition  would  not 
wish  to  leave  for  long.  Alongside  of  a 
Saxon  earthwork,  with  a  Norman  barbi- 
can and  keep  in  sight,  his  acre  offered 
enticing  possibilities.  He  developed  it 
along  lines  of  eclectic  formalism,  adding 
such  features  as  Italian  pools  and  pergo- 
las, Georgian  classic  temples,  gateways, 
and  vistas.  The  while  he  meditates,  jokes, 
and  philosophizes  composing,  in  the  felici- 
tous words  of  his  sub-title,  "a  medley 
in  quietude."  There  is  the  unevenness 
of  this  somewhat  irresponsible  form. 
Whimsicality  at  times  descends  from 
comedy  to  bad  pun  and  hoary  anecdote. 
The  best  is  very  good.  Quite  unforget- 
table is  the  picture  of  Swinburne  mummi- 
fying under  the  devoted  auspices  of 
Theodore  Watts  Dunton.  "So  it  was — 
a  triumph  of  the  science  of  embalming, 
not  with  'spices  and  savor  of  song,'  but 
with  the  savorless  salt  of  the  True 
Friendship.  The  reformed  poet  was  now 
presentable,  but  he  was  no  longer  a  live 
poet;  the  work  of  reformation  had 
changed  the  man  into  a  mummy — a  most 
presentable  mummy."  There  are  similar 
glimpses  of  Rossetti,  Irving,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  his  even  more  impudent  brother. 
There  are  disquisitions  on  poets  and 
poetry,  and  by  way  of  relief  a  discus- 
sion on  the  relative  gentility  and  use- 
fulness of  perspiring  or  sweating.  Per- 
spiring is  judged  to  be  vieux  jeu.  We 
must  all  work  harder  if  only  in  our  gar- 
dens. To  amateurs  of  the  quieter  pleas- 
ures this  book  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. 

The  press,  we  all  know,  insists  that  its 
readers  form  their  opinions  on  all  really 
important  matters  from  the  carefully 
loctored  news  which  it  shoves  out  to 
ihem.    As  a  sort  of  sop,  the  press  pre- 
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tends  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  opin- 
ions of  its  readers  on  all  sorts  of  topics, 
important  and  unimportant.  Many  are 
the  devices  for  getting  everybody  into 
the  game.  No  modern  newspaper  leaves 
it  to  the  spirit  to  move  old  Pro  Bono 
Publico  and  Fiat  Justitia  to  fill  the  cor- 
respondence columns.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  Miss  Mary  Ethel  McAuley, 
calling  herself  the  Wanderer,  showed  an 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  putting  nice 
questions  in  casuistry  and  in  eliciting  a 
wide  variety  of  answers  to  them,  many 
of  which  now  appear  in  a  volume  called 
after  her  nom  de  guerre  and  published 
by  Boni  &  Liveright.  With  what  lan- 
guage did  the  serpent  talk  to  Eve?  How 
did  Noah  get  the  animals  into  the  ark? 
Did  St.  Patrick  really  chase  snakes  out 
of  Ireland?  Were  Adam  and  Eve  ever 
married?  Faced  with-  questions  like 
these  one  is  tempted  to  ask  another.  Does 
anything  ever  really  perish  from  the 
earth — the  logical  catches  of  the  school- 
men, for  instance?  But  there  are  plenty 
of  subjects  of  more  nearly  even  date:  Is 
our  present  system  of  marriage  perfect? 
Should  we  take  Freud  too  seriously?  Put 
that  way,  one  would  hardly  think  there 
could  be  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but 
there  is,  on  these  and  a  hundred  others. 
Glancing  through  the  questions  and 
answers,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
putting  still  another  question,  be  the 
answer  what  it  may:  Considering  the 
people  that  are  in  it,  how  does  the  world 
manage  to  get  on  as  well  as  it  does? 

"The  Art  of  Biography"    (Scribner) 
is  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer 
may  justly  claim  to  be  heard,  since  he 
has  proven  his  mastery  of  the  art  by  his 
biographies  of   Cavour,  John  Hay,   and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     In  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  comprises  three  lec- 
tures  which  he  gave  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  attempt 
to  formulate  rules  to  guide  aspiring  biog- 
raphers to  success.     But  he  does  trace, 
in  deft  lines,  the  development  of  the  art 
of  biographical  writing  from  that  per- 
fect   ancient     example — The     Story     of 
loseph     and     His     Brothers — down     to 
Morley's  three-volume  "Gladstone."    Mr. 
Thayer  thinks  that  "the  constant  direc- 
:ion  in  the  evolution  of  biography  has 
jeen  from  the  outward  to   the   inward. 
At  first  the  chief  effort  was  to  describe 
he  external  man,  the  rank  or  position  he 
tilled,  and  his  visible  acts.     Kings,  gen- 
!rals,  and  other  conspicuous  persons  fur- 
lished  the  usual  theme.    Gradually,  how- 
ever, writers  came  to  see  that   a  king, 
n  spite  of  his  supreme  station,  might  be 
ery     dull     and     uninteresting;     conse- 
uently,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  per- 
ons  who,  being  intrinsically  interesting, 
id  not  require  the  fortuitous  spotlight 
f  a  proud  race  or  a  high  station.    They 
ame  to  perceive,  also,  that  the  motive 
{Continued  on  page  426.) 
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It  is  appalling  to  try  to  recommend 
even   for   publishers'   superlatives." 


"This  is  indeed  a  transcendent  work, 
it.  .  .  The  thing  is  really  too  big 
— The  Editors  of  the  New  Republic. 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  is  unique  in  the  modern  literature  of  the  world.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  another  writer  living  who  could  even  have  approached  the 
subject  with  anything  like  the  breadth  of  mind,  the  knowledge,  the  judgment,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  H.  G.  Wells  is  equipped. 

He  has  taken  all  history  for  his  province.  He  presents  it  as  one  vast  panorama,  not  of 
"reigns  and  pedigrees  and  campaigns,"  of  ordinary  history,  but  of  "ages  and  races  and 
nations,"  brought  within  the  "normal  limitations  of  time  and  energy  set  to  the  reading  of 
an  ordinary  citizen."  Beginning  with  primal  star-dust,  through  the  making  of  the  planet 
and  the  birth  of  amoeba  and  reptile  and  mammal,  through  the  slow  evolution  of  man,  through 
the  dawn  and  early  light  of  recorded  history,  Sumerian,  Assyrian.  Mongolian,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Roman,  Teutonic,  down  to  the  Great  War  and  the  present,  runs  the  tre- 
mendous record.  Astronomy,  geology,  biology,  anthropology — all  contribute  data  to  this 
most  encyclopedic  of  histories. 

Specialists  vouch  for  Mr.  Wells'  facts.  But  the  facts  have  passed  through  a  single 
mind,  and  are  interpreted  by  the  author  in  his  own  way.  He  sees  emerging  out  of  human 
history  an  ideal  of  human  unity  and  brotherhood.  His  advisers  frequently  differ  with 
him ;  they  express  their  opinion  in  lively  footnotes  and  get  answered  back.  It  is  as  en- 
tertaining and  stimulating  a  book  as  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  written — a  history  as  fascinating 
as  a  romance.  But  the  abiding  impression  is  exactly  what  the  author  intended :  that 
of  "human  history,  the  most  powerful  influence  in  unifying  the  world." 
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"The  best  boy's  story  in  our  generation 
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by  Mr.  Masters  in  'Mitch  Miller.' " — 
W.  S.  Braithwaite  in  the  Boston 
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presenting  the  beauty  of  the  gold  of 
character  beneath  the  homespun  of  cir- 
cumstance. 
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By  W.  BRYHER  $2.00 

With  an  Introduction  by  Amy  Lozecll 
"Through  a  series  of  deft  touches  we 
see  a  small,  lonely,  imaginative  child 
gradually  evolving  into  an  artist  .  .  . 
I  think  I  have  never  met  or  read  of  any 
one  with  a  keener  or  more  conscious 
realization  of  the  various  beauty  of 
words." — Amy  Lowell. 
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"McFINGAL" 

justly  accounted  the  greatest 
verse  satire  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  but  one  of  the 
still  modern  poems  of 

JOHN  TRUMBULL,  LL.D, 

Do  you  know: 

His  satire  on 
COLLEGE 

EDUCATION  ? 

His  satire  on 
THEOLOGICAL 

EDUCATION  ? 

His  satire  on 
"FEMALE" 

EDUCATION  ? 

All  these,  and  his  other  poetical 
works  complete,  will  be  reprinted 
as  Part  II  of  Volume  XIV  of 

"The  Colonnade" 

a  400-page,  cloth-bound  book  of 
scholarship  and  belles-lettres, 
edited  and  published  by  the 
Andiron  Club  of  New  York  City. 


For  details,  address 
PROF.  A.  H.  NASON 

Box  84,  University  Heights 
New  York 


{Continued  from  page  425.) 
behind  the  deed  was  the  really  essential 
thing  to  study  and  to  interpret."  Three 
indispensable  qualifications,  he  thinks, 
the  biographer  must  have.  He  must  have 
real  sympathy  with  his  subject.  This 
sympathy  must  not  degenerate  into  the 
unrestrained  eulogy  of  hero-worship,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  where  a  great  man's 
life  is  told  by  his  son  or  his  widow.  The 
biographer  must  interpret  the  defects 
and  blunders  of  his  subject  in  their  true 
lelations,  neither  exaggerating  them  as 
Froude  did  in  his  "Carlyle,"  nor  explain- 
ing them  all  away,  as  did  a  life  of  Robert 
E.  Lee.  When  Mr.  Thayer  read  that  life 
of  Lee,  he  began  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  a  paragon;  "only  when  the  au- 
thor stated  that  General  Lee  used  to 
take  his  ease  in  a  rocking-chair,  sitting 
in  his  stocking  feet,  did  I  perceive  that 
he  was  a  real  person."  In  the  second 
place,  the  biographer  must  tell  the  story 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  actors  under- 
went it.  "You  can  never  describe  a  bat- 
tle, or  any  other  historical  event,  unless 
you  put  in  the  suspense,  the  passion,  the 
half-knowledge  or  complete  ignorance, 
which  determined  its  outcome."  Finally, 
the  biographer  must  work  as  the  portrait 
painter  works  with  his  brush,  always 
aiming  to  discover  and  to  reveal  the 
salient  characteristics  which  made  a  real 
flesh-and-blood  personality. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  English 
translation  of  "Femme,"  by  Magdeleine 
Marx,  is  published  by  Thomas  Seltzer 
and  Company,  New  York,  under  the  title 
"Woman."  The  original  French  text  was 
discussed  in  The  Weekly  Review  of  Oc- 
tober 20. 


Drama 

Galsworthy  and  Ibsen 

The  Mob  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse — 
Madam  Hammer  in  Hedda  Gahi.er  at  the 
Little   Theatre. 

A  NOBLE  play  nobly  acted"  is  the 
judgment  that  rises  to  one's  lips  on 
the  initial  performance  of  Galsworthy's 
"Mob,"  by  an  able  professional  company 
a  fortnight  or  so  ago  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse.  To  that  impression 
three  persons,  real  and  imaginary,  were 
the  main  contributors:  the  author  John 
Galsworthy,  the  protagonist  Stephen 
More,  and  the  actor  Ian  Maclaren.  The 
fusion  of  these  three  persons  was  re- 
markable. Stephen  More  seemed  little 
else  than  a  pseudonym  for  John  Gals- 
worthy; Ian  Maclaren  seemed  hardly 
other  than  a  pseudonym  for  Stephen 
More.  So  delicate  was  the  blending  that 
our  sense  of  More's  nobility  made  it  well 
nigh  impossible  for  us  to  credit  the 
thought  of  baseness  in  his  creator  or 
impersonator.    Hence  a  quite  exceptional 


reality — not  realism — in  the  perform- 
ance. Stage  parts  sometimes  appear  to 
lend  their  own  fantastic  and  ephemeral 
quality  to  the  authors  who  produce  and 
the  artists  who  enact  them.  In  this  case 
the  fabrication  Stephen  More  stood  be- 
tween two  actualities,  Galsworthy  and 
Maclaren,  and  absorbed  reality  from 
both.  The  audience  felt  in  its  limited 
but  sound  way  the  high  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  The  affair  took  on  some- 
thing of  the  cast  of  a  solemnity;  it  be- 
came dimly  sacramental,  an  act  of  hom- 
age on  our  part  to  that  mysterious  human 
nature  which  we  justly  felt  to  be  glorified 
in  the  victim  more  strongly  than  it  was 
defiled  in  the  persecutors. 

The  simple  story  of  "The  Mob"  is  al- 
most indicated  by  its  title.  A  generous 
idealist,  opposing  an  unjust  war,  is 
driven  from  office,  from  parliament,  is 
forsaken  by  his  friends,  his  relatives,  his 
wife,  and  is  finally  mobbed  and  stabbed 
in  his  own  house  by  the  very  rabble 
whose  descendants  are  to  rear  his  statue 
in  the  market  place.  I  am  more  sure  of 
the  play  than  I  am  of  its  method,  and  I 
am  a  little  surer  of  the  Saturday  night 
performance  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house than  I  am  of  the  play.  There  are 
three  negations,  hardly  describable  as 
faults  in  relation  to  that  performance, 
which  might  have  injured  a  play  of  the 
same  type  from  a  feebler  hand,  or  "The 
Mob"  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  less  gifted 
actor.  Galsworthy  and  Maclaren  are  sin- 
cere, and  sincerity  can  dispense  with 
many  things  which  are  indispensable 
to  insincerities  or  half-sincerities.  An 
Englishman's  word  may  be  as  good  as  his 
bond,  but  bonds  are  useful — in  France 
and  America. 

The  first  and  least  hazardous  of  these 
risks  is  the  substitution  for  plot  of  chron- 
icle in  dialogue.  The  next  risk  is  some- 
what graver;  it  is  the  monotony  of  action 
and  feelings  resulting  from  the  cast  of  the 
whole  piece  in  one  mould  and  its  tincture 
with  a  single  dye.  This  affects  even 
Stephen  More,  who,  but  for  Mr.  Maclar- 
en's  priceless  secret  of  blinding  us  to 
everything  but  his  nobility,  might  im- 
press us  as  the  predestined,  almost  the 
professional,  martyr,  the  man  who  takes 
all  the  degrees.  He  is,  in  a  trenchant 
sense,  bound  to  the  stake.  He  never 
whistles  to  his  dog,  or  grumbles  at  the 
coffee,  or  readjusts  his  necktie,  or  takes 
a  hand  at  bridge.  Would  we  have  him  do 
these  things?  By  no  means.  In  Stephen 
More  they  would  be  irrelevancies  and 
profanations,  but  this  very  reluctance  on 
our  part  distinguishes  the  character,  not 
altogether  to  its  profit,  from  that  of  his 
fellow-wrestler  and  fellow-sufferer,  Dr. 
Stockmann,  in  whom  the  ideals  and  the 
vitalities  coexist  in  a  juster  equilibrium. 

The  last  risk  arises  from  an  excess  of 
the  typical  element  in  the  play.  I  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Galsworthy  for  making  his 
aim  universal  rather  than  particular,  for 
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declining  to  name  the  Boers  if  it  was  the 
Boers  he  had  in  mind.  He  was  not  quar- 
reling with  an  instance.  He  was  reveal- 
ing the  everlasting  pity  of  the  worldwide 
and  agelong  conflict  between  the  spirit  in 
the  individual  and  the  brute  in  the 
species.  In  that  mingled  honor  and  dis- 
grace all  periods  share.  Major  G.  H. 
Putnam  was  hounded  from  a  platform  in 
Brooklyn  not  long  since  by  a  mob  in- 
flamed by  lying  journalism.  Our  own 
political  prisoners,  men  built  in  the  like- 
ness of  More,  chargeable  at  worst  with 
generous  and  courageous  error,  have 
found  peace  slow  to  unbind  the  fetters 
war  was  so  quick  to  clasp.  Let  the  appli- 
cation, then,  be  general,  but  a  distinction 
may  properly  be  made  between  a  gener- 
ality behind  a  theme  or  picture  and  a 
generality  within  it.  In  "The  Mob"  the 
generality  has  crept — has  just  crept — 
inside  the  picture.  The  arc  of  life  which 
it  reveals  is  scant ;  its  contours  are  fluid ; 
its  figures  waver  a  little  like  the  figures 
in  wind-blown  tapestry;  even  Stephen 
More  himself,  though  far  more  than  a 
personification,  is  felt  to  be  slightly  less 
than  a  person. 

The  above  is  the  criticism  one  might 
have  written  of  some  play  akin  to  "The 
Mob,"  or  possibly  of  "The  Mob"  itself  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Maclaren,  of  Miss 
Deirdre  Doyle,  of  the  careful  setting  and 
vigorous  presentation  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

On  Monday,  October  5,  the  Nor- 
wegian actress,  Madame  Borgny  Ham- 
mer, began  a  series  of  special  "Hedda 
Gabler"  matinees  at  the  Little  Theatre. 
The  setting  to  me  was  painful;  the  sup- 
port was  meagre,  not  to  say  famished: 
and  "Hedda  Gabler"  is  not  a  play  which 
can  dispense  with  attraction  in  the  set- 
ting or  intelligence  in  the  support.  The 
play  is  matter-of-fact,  but  it  is  also 
deadly  or  toxic,  and  the  minor  parts 
should  be  committed  to  persons  who  can, 
as  it  were,  envenom  the  commonplace. 
Madame  Hammer  had  to  support  her 
support. 

What  does  Madame  Hammer  do  with 
Hedda  Gabler?  She  is  a  trained  and 
capable  actress,  the  delicacy  of  whose  art 
is  evinced  in  the  fact  that  her  voice  is 
never  more  impressive  than  when  it 
drops  to  its  lowest  key  and  contracts  to 
its  smallest  volume.  But  Madame  Ham- 
mer's art,  though  strong,  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  her 
temperament  and  Hedda's.  The  specta- 
tor divines  something  open,  liberal,  large, 
and  sanative  in  Madame  Hammer's  per- 
sonality, and  he  has  a  sense  that  the 
malign  humors  and  effluvia  which  make 
up  all  or  most  of  Hedda  undergo  in 
this  hygienic  Northern  air  a  kind  of  ven- 
tilation. We  can  breathe  in  Madame 
Hammer's  Hedda,  and  we  hanker  for  the 
old  asphyxia.  Not  that,  in  moments  of 
crisis,  Madame  Hammer  can  not  be  ve- 
( Continued  on  page  428.) 
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A  SPRING  WALK  IN  PROVENCE 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

The  many  admirers  of  the  novelist,  Archibald  Marshall,  will  welcome  this 
volume,  which  is  not  unlike  Stevenson's  travels  with  a  DONKEY.  Journeying  not 
in  the  manner  of  the  conventional  tourist,  but  walking  leisurely  and  unobtrusively, 
Mr.  Marshall  took  his  way  along  the  old  Roman  roads,  modern  motor  drives  and 
wild  mountain  paths.  The  story  of  his  trip  is  delightfully  told.  This  is  a  volume 
that  will  be  to  many  a  welcome  relief  from  the  fevered  literature  of  a  world  in  fer- 
ment. With  48  illustrations.     $3.50 

IN  THE  TRACKS  OF  THE  TRADES 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 

The  account  of  a  14,000-mile  yachting  cruise  to  the  Hawaiis,  Marquesas,  So- 
cieties, Samoas  and  Fijis  by  an  American  sportsman  who  undertook  what  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  successful,  from  a  yachtsman's  stand- 
point, of  any  of  the  South  Sea  pleasure  voyages,  including  those  of  Lord  Brassey 
in  the  Sunbeam,  Stevenson  in  the  Equator  and  Casco,  and  Jack  London  in  the  Snark. 
Both  text  and  illustrations  are  fascinating.  With  48  illustrations.     $5.00 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  SEVERN 

By  A.  G.  BRADLEY 

This  delightful  book  deals  with  the  beautiful  landscape,  Welsh  and  English, 
through  which  the  Severn  flows,  and  the  historic  towns  upon  its  banks;  with  castles, 
manor  houses,  churches,  villages,  old  families,  local  history,  legends,  and  present 
conditions,  with  all,  in  short,  that  concerns  a  country-side.  It  is  written  in  an  easy, 
readable  style   from  the   standpoint   of   a   leisurely   but   scholarly   wayfarer. 

With   16  illustrations  in  color.     $5.00 
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Who   Owns    the    Press    and    Why? 

When  you  read  your  daily  paper,  are  you  reading  facts  or  propa- 
ganda?   And  whose  propaganda? 

Who  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  your  thoughts  about  life?  Is  it 
honest  material? 

No  man  can  ask  more  important  questions  than  these ;  and  here  for 
the  first  time  the  questions  are  answered  in  a  book. 

THE  BRASS  CHECK 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 
By   UPTON   SINCLAIR 

Ninth  edition  just  sent  to  press — a  total  of  144.000  copies 

"The  Brass  Check"  is  a  book  of  facts ;  a  book  packed  solid  with  facts.  Says  the 
introduction : 

"Here  are  names,  places,  dates — such  a  mass  of  material  as  you  cannot  doubt, 
you  cannot  evade.  Here  are  your  sacred  names,  the  very  highest  of  your  gods. 
When  you  have  read  this  story,  you  will  know  the  thing  called  American  Jour- 
nalism; you  will  know  the  body  and  soul  of  it." 

Says  Robert   H 11  rick:      "I   wish   to   thank   you   and   congratulate  you." 

Says  Charles  Zueblin:  '"The  Brass  Check'  ought  to  raise  the  roof!"  (It  has  done  so.) 
Says  John  Haynes  Holmes:  "The  book  is  tremendous.  I  have  never  read  a  more  strongly 
consistent  argument  or  cne  so  formidably  buttressed  by  facts.  You  have  proved  your  case  to  the 
handle  I  again  take  satisfaction  in  saluting  you  not  only  as  a  great  novelist,  but  as  the  ablest 
pamphleteer  in  America  today.  I  am  already  passing  around  the  word  in  my  church  and  taking 
orders  for  the  book. 

Says  the  "Nation"  (New  York):  "A  most  important  book  ...  a  fascinating  and  thorough 
treatise  upon   the  American   Press." 

Says  the  "Nation"  (London):  "This  astonishing  production  ...  a  highly  curious  record 
...   a  telling  array  of   evidence    ...    a  plain   factual    record." 

Says  the  "Neues  Journal"  (Vienna):  "A  book-trade  'scoop'  without  equal  ...  a  breath- 
taking, clutching,  frightful  book." 

448  pages.  Single  copy,  paper,  60  cents  postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50;  ten 
copies,  $4.50.     Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid;  three  copies,  $3.00;  ten  copies,  $9.00. 
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(Continued  from  page  427.) 
hement,  acrid,  insolent,  despairing,  in 
ample,  sometimes  in  excessive,  measure. 
But  these  moments,  in  Madame  Ham- 
mer's portrayal,  are  episodic.  They  pass ; 
they  do  not  modify  the  character.  They 
are  like  a  red  light  falling  momentarily 
on  some  spot  in  an  uncolored  and  un- 
changing surface,  not  a  red  dye  sinking 
into  its  tissue,  and  blending  irrevocably 
with  its  aspect.  After  the  frenzies,  be- 
tween the  frenzies,  we  have  a  lurking 
sense  that  Hedda  is  reclaimable,  that  she 
would  be  all  right  after  another  month 
or  six  weeks  in  the  Hammer  sanitarium. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  act  the  cure  very 
nearly  takes  place.  Madame  Hammer  all 
but  casts  out  the  devil,  though  that  per- 
sonage, in  strict  accord  with  Scriptural 
precedent,  makes  a  certain  noise  and 
bluster  in  his  exit.  But  Hedda  Gabler 
with  the  devil  cast  out! — after  that, 
suicide  is  a  mere  form. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Art 


19  W.  44 


New  York 


.  A  Nation's  Palladium 

JUST  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  on  August  9,  1913,  a  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  at  Ghent  in  honor  of 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  the  great 
Flemish  painters  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century.  Admirers  of  their  art  had  come 
from  across  the  Belgian  frontiers,  and 
addresses  in  French,  in  English,  in 
Dutch,  in  German  bore  testimony  to  the 
genius  of  the  two  brothers  and  to  the 
harmony  among  nations  achieved  in  their 
common  worship  of  the  beautiful.  With- 
in a  year  from  that  day  the  terrible 
beauty  of  war,  long  taught  as  a  cult  by 
the  Treitschkes  and  the  Bernhardis,  was 
all  the  cry  in  Germany;  and  if  the  in- 
vaders of  Belgium  professed  any  rever- 
ence for  the  peaceful  art  of  the  Flemish 
primitives,  it  was  merely  in  conform- 
ance to  their  political  programme  of 
awakening  a  provincial  chauvinism  in 
Flanders,  which  could  alienate  the  Dutch- 
speaking  Belgians  from  their  Walloon 
countrymen  and  split  the  country  into 
two  hostile  parts. 

But  Belgians  of  French  and  Flemish 
speech  stood  together  at  the  Yser,  and 
proved  that,  if  there  is  creative  power  in 
war,  it  is  in  its  victims  that  it  miracu- 
lously manifests  itself.  The  Germans 
naively  imagined  that  the  nation  could 
be  taken  as  easily  to  pieces  as  was,  a 
century  ago,  the  famous  polyptych  of  the 
Van  Eycks  in  St.  Bavo's  at  Ghent,  part 
of  which  they  obtained  in  1821  for  one 
hundred  thousand  marks  from  an  Eng- 
lish collector  who  had  bought  it  from  a 
Dutch  dealer,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  pur- 
chased it  from  the  canonics  of  St.  Bavo's. 
But  the  Belgian  people  of  to-day  showed 
more  self-respect  than  the  guardians  of 


its  treasures  felt  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Its  Flemish  half  was  not  for  sale  and, 
as  if  it  were  a  symbol  of  its  unity,  thus 
proven  by  the  test  of  war,  it  claimed  and 
received  the  missing  half  of  the  old 
masterpiece,  which  now,  in  its  entirety, 
adorns  again  the  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Bavo  for  which  it  was  painted. 

The  people  of  Ghent  showed  themselves 
deeply  conscious  of  what  the  return  of 
the  nation's  greatest  treasure  meant  both 
to  the  city  and  to  the  country.  As  if  it 
were  the  holy  of  holies,  its  arrival  from 
Brussels,  where  it  had  been  exhibited 
for  a  short  time,  was  awaited  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  by  the  assembled  cor- 
porations of  the  city,  and  when,  at  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  the  motor  truck  with 
its  precious  load  drove  into  the  square, 
the  banners  and  standards  were  lowered 
in  its  honor  and  the  chimes  from  all 
the  spires  sang  a  melody  over  the  scene. 

Yet  more  impressive  even  was  the 
ceremony,  a  few  days  later,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, at  which  the  Minister  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, handed  the  recovered  parts  of 
the  altarpiece  over  into  the  custody  of 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Bavo's.  That  scene 
was  remarkable  for  more  than  one  rea- 
son. The  Minister,  M.  Jules  Destree,  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  party,  standing 
before  the  unfolded  polyptych,  addressed 
in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  emotion  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  action 
of  the  Government  entailed  a  serious  loss 
for  Brussels.  For  two  of  the  panels,  the 
Adam  and  Eve,  had  since  1861  belonged 
to  the  art  treasures  of  the  capital.  But, 
said  M.  Destree,  "after  a  war  which 
taught  us  national  unity,  we  must  learn 
to  reject  all  littleness  and  envy.  The 
work  must  be  replaced  in  its  entirety 
where  both  the  painters  and  the  donor 
intended  it  to  be  displayed.  It  suffices 
me  to  know  that  it  is  in  Flanders,  that 
it  is  in  Belgium,  in  the  custody  of  those 
who  will  take  good  care  of  it." 

The  Mystic  Adoration  of  the  Divine 
Lamb  the  altarpiece  is  usually  called. 
But  there  is  neither  adoration  nor  mys- 
ticism in  this  realistic  work  of  art.  It 
is  a  summary  in  line  and  color  of  mediae- 
val theology,  of  the  ideas  concerning  the 
salvation  of  mankind  by  a  God  who  sac- 
rificed himself.  Each  detail  refers  to 
this  central  idea,  the  entire  polyptych 
being  a  pictorial  encyclopaedia  of  relig- 
ious mediaeval  thought.  As  such  the 
altarpiece  had  long  ago  lost  its  appeal 
to  the  feelings  even  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic citizens  of  Ghent.  They  did  not  pro- 
test when  the  Chapter  at  St.  Bavo's  sold 
part  of  it  to  the  Dutch  art  dealer  Nieu- 
wenhuis  for  the  sum  of  $1,200.  It  was 
almost  given  away,  in  shameless  uncon- 
cern for  the  loss.  But  they  did  not  know 
its  value ;  they  had,  in  fact,  received  ten- 
fold the  price  at  which  a  local  antiquary 
had  appraised  it.  A  new  age  has  given 
it   new   value.     Its   worship   is   shifted 
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from  the  subject  and  the  donor's  devo- 
tion to  the  picture  itself  and  the  genius 
of  the  painters.  Not  because  it  is  an 
altarpiece  and  an  evidence  of  the  piety 
of  Jodocus  Vydt  who  had  it  painted,  but 
because  it  was  painted  by  artists  who 
made  it  a  masterpiece  has  it  value  for 
us.  In  the  same  way  the  world's  appre- 
ciation of  Belgium  has  shifted  its 
ground.  Not  because  as  a  state  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  map  by  the  diplomats  of 
the  Powers  styled  great  in  1839  could  it 
command  universal  admiration.  The 
five  donors  of  its  independence  could  no 
more  invest  it  with  glory  than  could 
Jodocus  Vydt's  pious  order  lend  beauty 
to  the  subject  of  his  choice.  The  King- 
dom of  the  Belgians,  as  willed  by  the 
Congress  of  London,  was  yet  to  be  made 
a  political  reality  by  the  Belgians  them- 
selves, and  not  until  their  brave  resur- 
gence from  the  war  do  we  realize  that 
they  made  a  great  work  of  their  order, 
admirable  for  its  strength  of  character 
and  its  unity  of  design.  To  such  a  na- 
tion, whatever  its  indifference  to  the  pic- 
ture in  the  past,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Van  Eycks  has  been  justly  restored.  It 
has  gained  a  right  to  it,  as  a  palladium 
of  its  independence. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 


Music 


The  National  Symphony  and 

a  Plea  for  Novelties — "The 

Peri"  of  Paul  Dukas  at 

the  Manhattan 

WE  have  had  six  concerts  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  and  it  is  not 
too  soon,  perhaps,  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bodanzky's  re- 
shaped orchestra  has  impressed  the  pub- 
lic. It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  wise, 
of  course,  to  argue  from  what  it  has 
done  thus  far  to  what  it  may  accomplish 
later  on.  But,  to  be  frank,  what  we  have 
heard  of  it  has  left  us — well,  not  wholly 
satisfied. 

The  possibilities  of  the  new  orchestra 
are  plain  to  all.  Among  the  members 
are  first-rate  musicians.  There  is  little 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  strings.  Most 
of  the  violins,  indeed,  are  (singly)  ex- 
cellent. The  wood-winds  and  the  brass 
seem  less  remarkable.  The  horns  have 
more  than  once  quacked  rather  dismally. 
There  is  a  'cello,  too,  worth  going  miles 
to  hear.  The  essentials  of  a  splendid 
whole  are  in  the  orchestra.  But  they 
have  not  yet  been  licked  into  perfect 
shape,  nor  will  they  be,  I  think,  for 
months  to  come. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Bodanzky  or- 
chestra lacks  many  things — precision, 
brilliancy,  and  fire  and  charm.  Above 
all,  it  has  not  the  singing  quality,  the 
(Continued  on  page  430.) 
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fluency  and  sustained  tone  which  make 
real  music.  Its  tendency  is  to  be  rather 
finical — to  care  less  for  the  broad,  full 
sweep  of  song,  and  more  for  little  things 
that  do  not  count.  For  this  one  can  not 
rightly  blame  the  men.  They  do  what 
their  conductor  bids  them  do.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  has  some  strange  ideas.  His 
tempi  now  and  then  are  very  strange. 
Some  weeks  ago  he  dragged  the  first 
lovely  movement  of  the  "Unfinished" 
symphony  as  we  had  never  known  it  to 
be  dragged  before.  And  Schubert,  in 
that  work  of  his,  did  mean  his  music  to 
be  sung  to  us. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  has  ideas  on  other 
points  which  do  not  always  please  the 
general.  His  programmes  might  be 
much  improved;  to  say  the  least,  they 
are  a  trifle  shopworn.  No  novelty  at  all 
has  been  produced  so  far  by  the  National 
Symphony.  The  works  performed  have 
been  old,  well-tried  works,  as  familiar 
to  us  all  as  household  words.  What  we 
expect  of  an  ambitious  orchestra  is,  not 
alone  great  music  by  great  masters,  but 
also  music  by  less  famous  men,  works 
by  Americans  and  foreigners  who  have 
shown  promise.  The  "safety  first"  plan 
will  not  do — in  art.  Schubert  and 
Brahms  we  love,  and  Beethoven.  We 
admire  Tschaikowsky,  Goldmark,  arid 
Carpentier.  But,  to  create  a  national 
force  out  of  the  National  Symphony, 
Mr.  Bodanzky  must  enlarge  his  concert 
schemes. 

There  may  be  room  here  for  three  per- 
manent orchestras.  It  all  depends  on 
what  their  aims  may  be. 

While  Mr.  Bodanzky  has  been  remodel- 
ing and  strengthening  his  orchestra,  his 
rivals  have  been  busy,  too,  re-forming 
theirs.  A  week  or  so  from  now  we  shall 
know  what  to  hope  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  of  the  New  York  Symphony. 

The  programmes  promised  for  the 
first  two  (New  York)  concerts  of  the 
Boston  orchestra  include,  besides  the 
eighth  of  the  "immortal  nine,"  a  "Sym- 
phonic Fantasia"  by  Guillaume  Lekeu, 
the  "Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue"  of 
Cesar  Franck,  the  first  symphony  of 
the  Finlander,  Sibelius,  and  an  American 
novelty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Scriabin 
"Poem  of  Ecstasy"  and  Liszt's  tone- 
poem,  "Tasso."  The  schemes  announced 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  for  his  first 
and  second  concerts  are  quite  as  varied 
in  their  scope  and  character.  The  sev- 
enth, of  Beethoven,  an  "Adagio  for 
Strings"  by  Lekeu,  a  work  (new  to  us) 
by  Gabriel  Faure,  entitled  "Masques  et 
Bergamesques,"  and  the  beautiful  "Re- 
demption" of  Cesar  Franck,  will  be  the 
opening  programme.  The  second  will 
be  chosen  from  the  works  of  Rameau, 
Bach,  and  other  famous  masters  of  the 
symphonic  form.  They  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce the  historic  series  devoted  to 
the  development  of  symphony. 

In  these  announcements  Mr.  Bodanzky 


may  see  hints,  and  more,  at  a  determi- 
nation not  to  let  him  romp  away  with 
laurels  in  the  hard  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy in  the  concert  field.  There  are  three 
factors  in  the  present  concert  war — the 
orchestras  themselves,  and  next  the  pro- 
grammes. The  third  and  last  (and,  it 
may  be,  the  most  important)  is  the  ques- 
tion of  leadership.  Great  orchestras  are 
made  by  great  conductors. 

Of  the  recitals  we  have  had  of  late, 
the  most  interesting  was  perhaps  that 
of  the  always  welcome  and  admired  Josef 
Lhevinne.  The  rest  were  chiefly  ven- 
tures of  new  artists  and,  though  im- 
portant to  those  artists,  did  not  mean 
very  much  to  most  of  those  who  watched 
them. 

The  performance,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  of  a  work  by  Paul  Dukas 
took  place  at  the  Manhattan,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reappearance  here  of  the 
admired  Pavlowa.  Dukas  is  not  prodigal 
of  his  music.  It  may  be  long  before  he 
gives  us  a  successor  to  his  one  opera, 
the  exquisite  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue," 
which  was  disliked,  according  to  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza,  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  work  in  question  was  an  Oriental 
ballet,  named  "The  Peri,"  for  which 
Dukas  long  ago  composed  a  setting  of  an 
audacious  kind,  harder  for  many  ears 
to  understand,  no  doubt,  than  the  most 
trying  passages  in  his  "Ariane"  or  his 
"L'Apprenti  Sorcier."  The  ballet,  by 
Clustine,  is  mimed,  not  danced,  and 
might  claim  kinship  with  "The  Faun" 
which  Clustine's  countryman,  Nijinski, 
devised  to  fit  the  music  of  Debussy.  It 
tells  the  tale  of  the  adventurous  Iskan- 
der,  who,  while  he  wandered  through  a 
rocky  vale  seeking  the  flower  of  immor- 
tality, came  face  to  face  with  the  be- 
guiling Peri,  set  by  the  gods  to  guard 
that  mystic  treasure.  He  won  the  prize 
he  sought,  but  lost  his  heart,  and  gave 
the  Peri  back  the  precious  flower.  A 
moment's  passion  at  the  Peri's  feet  spelt 
more  than  immortality  to  Iskander. 

The  story,  in  itself,  seems  pure  enough, 
as  inoffensive  as  a  fairy  tale.  But,  in 
the  miming,  it  was  not  so  artless.  At 
times  indeed  it  offended  the  proprieties. 

To  illustrate  (and  introduce)  the 
poem,  Dukas  has  written  an  unusual 
score,  aglow  with  color,  full  of  passionate 
charm,  and  challenging  at  moments  in 
its  disregard  of  conventional  formulas. 
It  revels  in  what  some  would  call  unholy 
discords,  though  they  should  properly 
be  termed  expressive  dissonances.  These 
are  echoes  of  Debussy  and  Boi'to,  i.  e., 
"The  Peri"  composition,  but  there  is 
mou  for  which  Dukas  can  claim  all  the 
credit.  The  most  impressive  episode  in 
the  score  comes  with  the  prologue.  Here 
the  composer  has  done  marvelous  things 
with  harmonies  and  progressions  for 
massed  choirs  of  brass. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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A  REPUBLICAN  victory  of  land- 
^*-  slide  proportions  was  unmistak- 
ably forecast  by  the  Maine  election 
in  September.  The  prospect  of  such 
a  victory  became  all  but  a  certainty 
when  the  betting  odds  were  steadily 
maintained  at  an  unprecedented 
height  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
campaign.  The  point  of  interest 
about  the  actual  result  is  not  that  it 
fulfilled  the  forecast,  but  that  it  went 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  victors.  Whether  it  must 
be  set  down  as  absolutely  the  most 
sweeping  victory  ever  recorded  in  a 
Presidential  election  is  a  question 
which,  when  the  final  returns  are  in, 


may  be  open  to  dispute.  But  as  a 
party  defeat  it  must  be  accounted 
distinctly  more  stunning  than  that 
sustained  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
one  election  with  which  it  is  most 
naturally  to  be  compared — the  elec- 
tion of  1904,  in  which  Roosevelt  de- 
feated Parker  by  majorities  of  un- 
heard-of magnitude  in  the  disputed 
States.  For  in  that  election  the  vic- 
torious candidate  was  a  popular  idol, 
for  whom  there  existed  a  degree  and 
kind  of  enthusiasm  rarely  if  ever 
matched  in  our  history.  As  a  victory, 
the  election  this  year  may  not  out- 
class that  of  1904;  as  a  defeat,  it 
throws  the  result  of  1904  quite  into 
the  shade. 

r\¥  all  attempts  to  explain  away,  or 
^  even  to  explain,  this  crushing  de- 
feat, perhaps  the  most  pitifully  weak 
is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  atti- 
tude of  various  classes  of  foreign- 
born  citizens,  or  citizens  of  foreign 
affiliations.  That  the  votes  of  such 
groups  did  go  far  to  swell  the  Re- 
publican majority  is  doubtless  per- 
fectly true.  But  the  thing  that  stands 
out  above  all  others  is  the  universal- 
ity of  the  sweep  toward  the  Republi- 
can side.  Even  in  the  Maine  vote  in 
September,  it  was  this  feature,  and 
not  merely  the  aggregate  size  of  the 
Republican  majority,  that  made 
the  vote  so  conclusive.  County  by 
county,  town  by  town — irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  the  popula- 
tion was  straight  Yankee  or  of  mixed 
origin — every  one  told  the  same 
story.  And  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  national  election.  Neither 
racial  affiliations,  nor  campaign  lies, 
nor  campaign  funds,  nor  any  other 
special  element  in  the  case,  nor  all 
special  elements  combined,  can  ac- 
count in  more  than  a  minor  degree 
for  what  has  happened.    The  people 


may  have  been  right,  or  they  may 
have  been  wrong ;  but  that  the  whole 
nation  has  registered  an  adverse  ver- 
dict of  almost  unexampled  decisive- 
ness against  the  party  in  power  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy. 

TN  the  overwhelming  character  of 
•*•  the  victory,  whatever  grounds  it 
may  give  for  apprehension,  there  is 
to  be  found  at  least  one  reason  for 
the  most  profound  satisfaction.  It 
places  Mr.  Harding  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  claim  of  obligation  for 
the  result  that  anybody,  great  or 
small,  may  feel  disposed  to  put  for- 
ward. This  applies  above  all  to  the 
case  of  Senator  Johnson.  News- 
papers that  make  a  habit  of  ignoring 
the  distinction  between  facts  based 
on  evidence  and  the  promptings  of 
their  inner  consciousness  have  been 
freely  asserting,  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, that  Mr.  Harding  has  put  him- 
self under  bonds  to  shape  his  policy 
according  to  the  wishes  of  Senator 
Johnson  and  his  following.  We  have 
never  seen  any  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  true;  we  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  now.  Such  danger  as  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  that  quarter 
was  to  be  found  not  in  any  obligation 
incurred  by  Mr.  Harding  but  in  the 
possibilities  of  trouble-making  which 
the  obstreperous  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  so  extraordinarily  capable 
of  exploiting.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion reduces  Mr.  Johnson's  part  in 
the  victory  to  utterly  insignificant 
dimensions.  One  of  Mr.  Harding's 
latest  declarations  in  the  campaign 
was  the  assertion  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  every  kind  of  en- 
tanglement or  obligation;  and  if  he 
was  free  during  the  campaign  he  has 
been  made  doubly  and  trebly  free  by 
the  election  figures. 
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TN  addition  to  the  assurance  of  a 
-1-  free  hand  which  is  thus  given,  Mr. 
Harding's  freedom  to  act  as  he 
thinks  best — and  along  with  this  his 
responsibility  for  acting  as  he  thinks 
best — is  emphasized  by  the  strong 
working  majority  that  the  Republi- 
can party  will  have  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  deviation  from  party  align- 
ment, on  both  sides,  when  the  great 
questions  connected  with  the  treaty 
and  the  League  come  up  for  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate.  But  with  a 
well-considered  plan  it  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  find  itself  sup- 
ported, upon  a  subject  which  so  far 
transcends  the  limitations  of  party, 
by  nearly  all  the  Republicans  and  by 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Demo- 
crats. We  trust  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that,  with  the  opening  of  a  new 
chapter  in  this  eventful  story,  a  new 
note  will  be  struck  to  which  all  men 
of  good  will  may  be  counted  upon  to 
respond,  and  which  will  lead  to  an 
outcome  that  all  Americans  may  hail 
with  satisfaction  and  pride. 

A  FTER  every  important  national 
^*-  election,  disputes  arise  as  to 
what  "mandate"  it  has  given,  or 
whether  it  has  given  any  mandate  at 
all.  The  election  just  passed  was  to 
be  a  "referendum"  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  That  it  could  not  be  such 
a  referendum,  we  have  steadily  main- 
tained from  the  time  the  referendum 
was  first  proposed.  It  is  true  that 
the  League  question  in  some  shape  or 
other  entered  very  deeply  into  the 
campaign ;  but  not  only  was  that 
question  too  ill-defined  to  permit  of 
an  exact  estimate  of  what  the  result 
meant  in  so  far  as  the  election  was 
a  referendum  upon  it,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  result  is  to  be 
ascribed,  and  probably  in  a  prepon- 
derant measure,  to  sentiments  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  League.  This  is  a  representa- 
tive Government.  Upon  the  momen- 
tous and  difficult  question  of  our  re- 
lations, immediate  and  permanent, 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  whom  the 
people  have  chosen  to  represent  them 
in  places  of  power  to  decide  accord- 


ing to  their  own  judgment  and  con- 
science what  is  the  path  of  wisdom, 
of  safety,  of  right.  Not  by  guessing 
at  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  but  by 
earnest  weighing  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment, must  their  decision  be  ren- 
dered. In  one  point,  however,  the 
meaning  of  the  result  is  clear  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  now  as  certain  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  can  possibly  be  that 
the  American  people  are  not  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  the  League  Covenant 
as  it  was  originally  drawn — that 
they  have  not  felt  outraged  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 
From  this  time  on,  it  and  every  pro- 
posed modification  of  it  or  substitute 
for  it  must  stand  on  its  merits,  and 
not  on  any  pretense  that  it  repre- 
sents the  imperious  demand  of  the 
nation. 

1YTOT  only  important,  but  extremely 
interesting,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Socialist  vote  in  the  country  shows 
no  startling  advance  over  that  of  four 
years  ago,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  accession  of  the  women's  vote  in 
the  interval.  In  these  four  years 
there  has  been  such  an  upheaval,  such 
a  stirring  up  of  all  the  forces  that 
make  for  Socialism  and  for  revolu- 
tion, as  the  modern  world  has  never 
before  witnessed.  In  our  own 
country  the  ferment  has  undoubtedly 
been  working  to  an  extent  vastly  be- 
yond what  is  shown  by  the  election 
figures;  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  there  is  among  us  far  more  of 
Socialistic  sentiment,  and  of  revolu- 
tionary sentiment,  than  has  ever  be- 
fore existed.  But  the  great  lesson 
that  the  Socialist  figures  teach  is 
that  there  is  a  very  long  distance — in 
this  country  at  least — between  unrest 
and  revolution,  or  anything  that  dis- 
tantly approaches  revolution.  Even 
before  the  election  came  on,  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that,  apart  from  a 
numerically  very  small  contingent, 
the  American  people  were  the  same 
old  American  people.  Many  might 
growl,  or  even  threaten ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  how  they 
were  going  to  act,  it  was  quite  plain 
that  they  intended  to  act  just  about 
as  American  citizens  have  always 
acted.  The  talk  was  all  about  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  who 


was  going  to  win,  and  not  about  the 
fine  new  world  that  we  were  going 
to  get  when  we  had  made  hash  of 
this  poor  old  one.  Unquestionably, 
we  shall  continue  to  have  the  Social- 
ists with  us.  In  all  probability  they 
will,  some  time  or  other,  and  possibly 
before  very  long,  become  a  formi- 
dable factor.  But  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  apostles  of  "liberalism"  who 
so  pride  themselves  upon  their  open 
minds  and  open  eyes  have  had  their 
minds  and  eyes  open  to  a  lot  of  things 
that  other  people  didn't  see  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  didn't  exist. 

p  OVERNOR  SMITH  of  New  York 
^-*"  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  ex- 
traordinary tribute  paid  to  his  record 
in  office  by  the  enormous  divergence 
between  his  vote  and  that  cast  for 
Mr.  Cox  in  the  State.  Had  the  election 
been  anything  less  than  a  Republican 
avalanche  he  would  have  been  re- 
elected by  a  large  majority.  The  ex- 
perience is  one  that  holds  out  the 
most  gratifying  encouragement  to 
other  men  who  strive,  as  he  did,  to 
give  the  people  able  and  courageous 
service. 

/~\NE  of  the  most  striking  and 
^  noteworthy  things  that  Senator 
Harding  said  during  his  campaign 
was  his  comment  on  the  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  an  offi- 
cial and  confidential  telegram  from 
the  American  consul  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  Senator  Harding  said 
that  the  publication  of  this  telegram 
for  partisan  purposes  showed  the 
depth  to  which  a  once  great  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  had  fallen 
and  that  it  was  time  that  Department 
should  be  restored  to  its  former  posi- 
tion of  dignity  and  respect.  The 
shrill  claim  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
telegram  was  not  published  for  par- 
tisan purposes  deceived  no  one  and, 
indeed,  only  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  purpose.  The 
Department  of  State  must  receive 
telegrams  of  this  nature  every  day, 
since  its  agents  in  the  field  are  in- 
structed to  keep  it  fully "  informed. 
Mr.  Young  sent  the  message  for  what 
it  was  worth,  to  warn  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  possible  improper  activi- 
ties of  a  Mr.  Vanderlip.     Mr.  Colby 
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published  it  as  "official"  in  the  en- 
deavor to  injure  Mr.  Harding,  whom 
Vanderlip  professed  to  represent.  If 
Mr.  Vanderlip  had  been  reported  to 
be  representing  Mr.  Cox,  does  any- 
one have  any  idea  that  Mr.  Colby 
would  have  published  the  telegram? 
The  question  answers  itself  with  a 
very  pointed  negative.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  telegram  hurt  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  that  it  was  a  warn- 
ing to  those  in  the  foreign  service 
that  their  confidential  telegrams 
would  no  longer  be  held  as  confiden- 
tial but  might  be  used  to  serve  party 
interests. 

W7"ERE  it  not  for  other  big  prob- 
"  lems,  the  question  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  would  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  vital  importance.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  enormous  fleet  got  to- 
gether during  the  crisis  as  an  Ameri- 
can institution,  but  no  comprehensive 
or  practical  plan  was  evolved  for 
managing  and  distributing  it.  Mean- 
while, ocean  freights  took  a  large 
drop,  and  the  price  of  ships  fell  far 
below  the  Government's  cost  of  con- 
struction. Of  approximately  $3,000,- 
000,000  invested,  the  Government 
must  perforce  mark  off  two-thirds 
and  charge  it  to  extraordinary  war 
expenditures.  Meanwhile,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  allotting  ships  to  vari- 
ous companies  for  private  operation 
under  its  general  supervision.  This 
task,  however,  is  far  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  any  Government  institu- 
tion, and  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
skeleton  Board  is  ridiculous.  The 
Shipping  Board  has  no  proper  plan 
of  organization,  its  several  depart- 
ments overlap  and  conflict,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  Shipping  Board,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  with  administrators  of 
the  qualifications  required.  The  Presi- 
dent has  announced  the  appointment 
of  five  men  to  the  Board,  three  of 
whom  have  already  declined.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  absurd  than  to  ex- 
pect Admiral  Benson,  whose  experi- 
ence is  naval  and  not  commercial, 
with  a  board  of  second-rate  men 
to   manage   successfully  a   merchant 


fleet  of  .1,400  vessels,  when  the 
most  efficient  shipping  organization 
heretofore  found  200  vessels  about 
the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

rpHE  arrangement  with  private  op- 
■■■  erators  based  on  a  fixed  charge 
per  ton  has  proved  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  in  consequence  of  repeated 
protests  Admiral  Benson  has  just 
announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  a  new  agency  contract  for  the 
management  and  operation  of  its 
vessels  on  a  percentage  basis.  The 
only  real  solution  of  the  disastrous 
Government  situation,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  first,  the  proper 
organization  of  the  Shipping  Board 
in  accordance  with  methods  observed 
in  private  business  enterprise; 
secondly,  the  allocation  of  vessels 
for  operation  to  concerns  of  proved 
efficiency  and  stability,  eliminating 
those  •  concerns  whose  inexperience 
or  weakness  has  led  to  failure;  and 
thirdly,  the  gradual  liquidation  of 
Government  ownership  on  liberal 
terms  as  to  price  and  time.  Such 
artificial  measures  as  those  proposed 
in  the  Jones  bill  will  not  avail  to 
save  Government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  shipping  from  entailing 
great  loss. 

"FLIGHT  million  organized  workers 
*-^  were  represented  at  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  German  Factory  Coun- 
cils held  early  in  October  at  Berlin. 
Bitter  disappointment  over  the  scanty 
fruits  of  labor's  victory  was  the 
"leitmotiv"  of  all  the  discussions. 
Though  factory  councils,  in  theory, 
shared  with  capital  the  control  of  in- 
dustry, the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
delegates  was  that,  in  practice,  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  work- 
ing class,  said  Dr.  Hilferding,  was 
worse  off  now  than  ever  before.  He 
spoke  in  favor  of  complete  socializa- 
tion, but  advocated  a  gradual  process, 
as  German  industries  were  in  such 
a  bad  way  as  to  be  in  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing altogether  under  the  shock 
of  an  abrupt  or  violent  change.  Herr 
Brandler,  who  spoke  for  the  Com- 
munist delegates,  demanded,  how- 
ever, that  the  factory  councils  should 
destroy  and  replace  the  trade  unions 
altogether  and  then  prepare  for  civil 


war.  Signor  Giolitti  should  carefully 
read  the  report  of  the  Conference.  It 
will  give  him  a  warning,  though  a 
belated  one  we  fear,  of  the  disillusion 
which  the  projected  bill  "enabling 
the  men  to  check  up  on  financial  and 
technical  conditions  of  factories"  will 
bring  about  in  practice.  And  in  Italy, 
where  the  Brandlers  are  more  numer- 
ous and  vociferous  than  in  Germany, 
the  process  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  rushed  from  gradual  change 
into  violent  revolution. 

TNDER  the  wear  and  tear  of  diplo- 
^  matic  negotiations  the  Entente 
Cordiale  has  lost  much  of  its  cordial- 
ity. The  recent  decision  of  the 
British  Government  to  abandon  its 
right  of  seizure  of  German  goods  as 
a  means  of  compelling  the  Germans 
to  meet  their  treaty  obligations  is 
little  calculated  to  restore  the  faded 
gloss.  Though  it  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  French  as  a  thunderbolt,  it  did 
not  come  from  an  altogether  clear 
sky.  After  the  debate  to  which  the 
Conference  at  Spa  had  given  rise  in 
both  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate, 
the  Paris  Government  had  given  the 
world  to  understand  that  it  would 
refuse  to  meet  the  Germans  a  second 
time,  that  the  Conference  of  Geneva 
could  not  take  place,  and  that  only 
the  Reparations  Commission  was  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  as 
provided  for  in  the  treaty;  where- 
upon an  official  note  of  Lord  Curzon 
informed  the  French  Government 
that  Downing  Street  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  plan  as  decided  upon 
at  Spa.  The  recent  decision  is  an 
unmistakable  warning  that  Great 
Britain  means  to  go  her  own  way  if 
France  persists  in  her  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  Spa  accord.  The  Quai 
d'Orsay  has  courteously  retorted 
that  there  is  danger  in  thus  acting 
separately  with  regard  to  Germany. 
There  certainly  is,  and  Downing 
Street,  no  doubt,  will  not  deny  it,  as 
it  warned  the  French  Government 
against  it  when  the  French  marched 
on  Frankfort.  But  joint  action  re- 
quires a  give  and  take  on  either  side, 
a  pliability  which  M.  Millerand, 
though  he  may  have  a  gift  for  it,  was 
not  allowed  to  show  by  the  intran- 
sigent majority  of  both  Chambers. 
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The  First  Duty 

"TN  so  far  as  I  could  do  so  without 
■*■  disregarding  the  proprieties,  I 
should  give  very  earnest  and  prac- 
tically undivided  attention  to  this 
very  vital  subject  from  the  day 
of  my  election,  and  I  should  ask 
others  to  do  likewise  as  a  matter  of 
public  and  patriotic  duty." 

In  this  sentence  in  the  most  im- 
portant speech  of  the  campaign,  that 
of  August  28 — and  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  speech — Mr.  Harding 
recognized  as  fully  as  could  be  de- 
sired the  immeasurable  importance 
and  the  clear  urgency  of  the  duty 
which,  above  all  else,  lies  immediately 
before  him.  It  would  be  folly  to  be- 
little the  difficulties  that  beset  his 
path.  And  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  those  difficulties  can  be  re- 
duced to  manageable  proportions.  No 
one,  we  feel  sure,  is  wise  enough  to 
lay  down  immediately  the  specific 
manner  in  which  they  can  best  and 
most  successfully  be  met;  but  it  re- 
quires only  that  degree  of  wisdom 
which  is  common  to  nearly  all  of  us 
to  recognize  the  spirit  in  which  they 
must  be  met,  if  the  great  duty  which 
first  and  foremost  confronts  Mr. 
Harding  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  "vital  subject"  of  which  Mr. 
Harding  was  speaking  was,  of 
course,  the  establishment  of  such  a 
scheme  of  international  association, 
with  the  United  States  playing  a  lead- 
ing part  in  it,  as  shall  achieve,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  great  objects  which 
the  League  of  Nations  created  at  Ver- 
sailles was  designed  to  accomplish.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  success  in 
this  endeavor,  there  must  first  of  all 
be  brushed  aside — so  far  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible — all  the  animosities 
and  rancors,  all  the  bickerings  and 
misunderstandings,  all  the  personal 
and  partisan  manoeuvring,  that  have 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  story 
of  two  long  years.  There  must  be  a 
genuine  and  wholehearted  endeavor 
to  make  a  fresh  start.  Things  that 
mattered  much  yesterday  matter 
nothing  to-day.  The  apportionment 
of  praise  and  blame,  the  attribution 
of  motive,  the  calculation  of  political 
chances — all  these  things  are  now  be- 
side the  mark.    It  is  not  Republicans 


or  Democrats,  not  Harding  men  or 
Cox  men,  not  Wilson  men  or  anti- 
Wilson  men,  but  the  whole  American 
people,  and  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  to  be  President  of  the  whole 
American  people,  that  are  confronted 
with  the  great  question,  Will  Amer- 
ica, after  all  that  has  come  and  gone, 
bring  about  a  realization  of  the  hope 
of  good  men  the  world  over — the 
hope  that  a  great  forward  step  shall 
be  made  which  will  reduce  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions  the  dan- 
ger of  the  world  being  ever  again 
engulfed  in  the  unspeakable  calamity 
of  such  a  war  as  that  from  which, 
two  years  ago,  it  emerged? 

That  Mr.  Harding  cherishes  the 
most  earnest  hope  that  under  his 
Administration,  and  at  an  early  date, 
this  great  consummation  will  be  at- 
tained, we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  To  do  less  than  his  best  to 
attain  it,  would  be  an  act  of  faith- 
lessness of  which  we  do  not  believe 
he  is  capable.  What  he  said  in  his 
speech  of  August  28 — and  there  were 
passages  in  it  even  more  explicit  and 
impressive  than  the  one  we  have 
quoted — he  reaffirmed  again  and 
again  on  subsequent  occasions.  Mr. 
Root,  in  his  masterly  speech,  re- 
ferred to  this  fact  in  quoting  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  pas- 
sages. That  Mr.  Harding  will  en- 
deavor to  live  up  to  these  declara- 
tions, we  feel  entirely  certain.  It  is 
not  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  but 
the  pitfalls  which  beset  its  execution, 
that  we  feel  troubled  about.  His  de- 
sire to  take  counsel  with  all  with 
whom  counsel  should  be  taken  is  ad- 
mirable; but  the  final  outcome  of  all 
this  counsel  will  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

And  in  the  actual  shaping  of  the 
result  there  is  another  factor  that  is 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  may  well 
make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  Nothing  could  so  pro- 
mote the  chances  of  success,  nothing 
could  so  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
incoming  President  as  the  prompt 
establishment  of  general  confidence — 
confidence  shared  by  rightminded 
men  without  distinction  of  party — in 
the  earnestness  and  ability  with 
which   the  great  task  that  he  has 


undertaken  will  be  prosecuted.  The 
mere  multitude  of  counsellors  will  by 
no  means  suffice  to  give  this  assur- 
ance. The  country  will  be  on  the 
qui  vive  to  discover  any  sign  of  the 
kind  of  hands  to  which  the  great 
international  affairs  of  the  country 
will  be  entrusted,  the  kind  of  minds 
that  will  be  most  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Government. 
A  single  unmistakable  indication  that 
the  Government  will  be  headed  in  the 
right  direction  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  and  of  our 
international  affairs  generally,  would 
be  more  effective  than  a  thousand 
protestations  in  bringing  about  that 
general  confidence,  that  national  sup- 
port, which  is  the  almost  indispen- 
sable foundation  for  success  in  such 
an  undertaking  as  that  to  which  Mr. 
Harding  is  pledged. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  either  pre- 
mature or  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Root 
was  to  be  Secretary  of  State  would 
at  a  single  stroke  place  the  incoming 
Administration  on  that  high  plane  of 
public  confidence  which  we  have  in 
mind.  It  would  do  more  than  that; 
for  it  would  be  immediate  notice  to 
all  the  world  that  the  great  inter- 
national issues  that  lie  before  us  will 
be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  a  master, 
but  of  one  whose  distinction  in  the 
promotion  of  methods  of  safeguard- 
ing international  peace  was  recog- 
nized in  his  being  singled  out  for 
his  recent  mission.  Whether  Mr. 
Root  at  his  present  age  would  be  will- 
ing again  to  assume  the  burden  of 
office,  we  have,  of  course,  no  means 
of  knowing.  But  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  serv- 
ice for  which  no  other  man's  quali- 
fications are  comparable  to  his,  a 
service  which,  if  successfully  per- 
formed, would  be  of  inestimable  and 
imperishable  value  to  his  country  and 
to  the  world,  would  overbear  all 
other  considerations  with  him.  For- 
tunately, the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  unlike  the  headship  of  other 
Departments  of  the  Government,  is 
capable  of  being  made  almost  wholly 
free  from  the  burden  of  routine  and 
the  intricacies  of  administration.  It 
is  Mr.  Root's  intellect,  not  his  skill  or 
industry   in   handling   miscellaneous 
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business,  that  would  be  drafted  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  We  hope  that 
the  draft  will  be  made,  and  that,  if 
made,  he  will  honor  it.  He  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor;  and  at  a  time  when 
our  nation's  course  is  fraught  with 
consequences  of  such  moment  as  it 
taxes  the  imagination  to  picture,  he 
is  the  one  man  whose  name  would  be 
in  itself  a  pledge  that  that  course 
will  be  shaped  with  the  wisdom 
which  the  occasion  demands. 


Wilson  In  Defeat 


A  PATHETIC,  a  tragic,  and,  in 
■^*-  spite  of  all  his  faults,  a  heroic 
figure,  President  Wilson  stands  to- 
day confronted  with  the  wreck  of 
hopes  to  which,  in  the  face  of  every 
external  discouragement  and  of  the 
collapse  of  his  own  physical  powers, 
he  has  clung  with  unbending  deter- 
mination. No  decent  human  being, 
throughout  these  many  months  of  his 
illness,  can  have  failed  to  be  touched 
by  the  spectacle  of  his  wasted  frame, 
still  burning  with  the  unquenchable 
fires  of  his  imperious  will.  If  this 
sentiment  has  failed  to  find  expres- 
sion in  the  fierce  controversy  of 
which  he  was  the  centre,  it  has  not 
been  because  those  who  were  opposed 
to  him  were  wanting  in  the  ordinary 
instincts  of  humanity,  but  because 
the  situation  made  impossible  any 
expression  of  such  sentiment.  He 
asked  no  concession  to  his  physical 
weakness ;  he  abated  not  a  jot  of  that 
dominating  authority  and  control 
which,  from  the  first,  he  had  un- 
deviatingly  asserted.  To  oppose  his 
pretensions,  to  thwart  his  purposes, 
to  disappoint  the  hope  upon  which  his 
heart  was  set,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  the  ordinary  commonplaces 
of  condolence,  would  have  been  a 
hollow  mockery.  His  opponents  had 
no  choice  but  that  between  uttering 
words  of  sympathy  that  would  be 
valueless  if  they  were  not  offensive, 
and  passing  over  in  silence  what 
might  well  be  taken  for  granted  with- 
out words. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have 
not  been  in  some  quarters  gross 
breaches  of  good  taste  and  of  right 
feeling.     But  that  has  not  been  the 


character  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  controversy  by  those  from  whom 
a  proper  standard  of  thought  and 
language  was  to  be  expected.  Con- 
demnation, unqualified  condemna- 
tion, there  has  been  in  abundance. 
But,  speaking  generally,  it  has  rested 
upon  the  patent  facts  of  the  case,  or 
upon  what  were,  in  the  minds  of  these 
critics,  unescapable  inferences  from 
those  facts.  That  these  inferences 
were  sometimes  in  reality  unjust,  we 
feel  sure;  and  in  saying  this  we  have 
in  mind  chiefly  that  imputation  of 
motive  which  unfortunately  is  so 
freely  and  so  generally  indulged  in 
by  political  combatants.  That  Presi- 
dent Wilson  committed  a  great  wrong 
in  adhering  inflexibly  to  a  precon- 
ceived course  when  that  inflexibility 
involved  for  a  certainty  unspeakable 
injury  and  invited  the  probability  of 
still  more  disastrous  loss,  no  one  has 
asserted  more  emphatically  than  we 
have  done  in  these  columns.  But  that 
he  was  animated  by  any  low  or  petty 
purpose  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
implied.  Nor  do  we  now  believe  it  to 
be  so.  His  purpose  was  high ;  and  if 
we  have  felt  that  his  inability  to  see 
the  duty  which  that  purpose  imposed 
was  the  result  of  faults  of  character 
and  intellect  which  have  been  the 
source  of  a  tragic  failure,  this  is  very 
far  from  imputation  of  bad  motive 
or  denial  of  high  aspiration. 

We  can  not  forbear  to  hope  that, 
at  this  moment  of  sore  trial  and  deep 
disappointment,  Mr.  Wilson  may  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  say  the  one  word 
which  would  befit  a  great  man  in  a 
great  crisis  of  his  career.  He  has  it 
in  his  power  at  once  to  render  a 
transcendent  service  to  the  cause 
which  he  has  at  heart  and  to  pluck 
from  his  defeat  a  laurel  greater  than 
the  laurel  of  victory.  He  has  fought 
single-handed  a  fight  which  we  think 
he  ought  not  to  have  fought,  but 
which  he  undoubtedly  feels  he  was 
justified  in  fighting.  Stricken  with 
disease,  all  but  powerless  in  body,  he 
has  held  to  his  purpose  undismayed 
and  undaunted.  Now  he  has  lost. 
But  the  country  remains,  the  world 
remains,  the  cause  remains.  Let  him 
forget  the  pangs  of  defeat  and  the 
anguish  of  disappointment.  Let  him 
say  to  his  countrymen,  "You  have  de- 


cided against  that  which  I  have  held 
to  be  best  for  the  world,  the  surest 
promise  of  a  better  time  coming  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  To  its 
attainment  I  have  devoted  all  that 
there  is  in  me  in  mind  and  will,  have 
suffered  without  repining  the  loss  of 
my  health,  almost  of  my  life.  What 
I  shall  now  do,  what  I  implore  all 
who  have  trusted  me  and  been  faith- 
ful to  me  to  do,  is  to  help  with  a 
whole  heart  those  upon  whom  now 
devolves  the  lofty  duty  of  doing 
all  that  can  still  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  of  international  con- 
cord, of  all  that  progress  toward  a 
reign  of  reason  and  good  will  upon 
earth,  of  which  two  years  ago  w« 
cherished  so  high  a  hope.  It  is  idle 
to  repine  over  what  has  been  lost. 
The  call  of  duty  remains  as  com- 
manding as  ever.  Let  all  men  of 
good  will,  forgetting  past  bitterness 
and  contention,  unite  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  firm  endeavor  to 
achieve  all  that  can  be  achieved  of 
that  great  purpose  which,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  but  certainly  with 
all  sincerity,  I  have  striven  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  accomplish." 

A  Desperate  Policy 

A  YEAR  ago  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment,  defiantly  anticipating 
the  Supreme  Council's  decision  as 
to  the  fate  of  Bessarabia,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  country 
united  with  Rumania.  Fortune 
truckles  to  the  bold  alone.  The  law 
which  the  Government  at  Bucharest 
thus  took  into  its  own  hands  received 
the  sanction,  last  week,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  In 
the  cloak-room  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay — 
an  apartment,  we  suppose,  where 
diplomatic  transactions  of  a  doubtful 
nature  are  cloaked  in  a  garb  of  re- 
spectability— a  treaty  was  signed,  on 
October  28,  which  ratifies  the  trans- 
fer of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania.  The 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  are  invoked, 
in  the  preamble,  in  justification  of 
this  act.  The  cloak  is  of  the  thinnest 
texture  and  would  prove  of  small 
avail  against  the  cool  scrutiny  of 
criticism.  But  worse  than  this  ex- 
cuse for  the  proceeding  is  the  effect 
which  it  will  have  on  the  political  fu- 
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ture  of  Souch-Eastem  Europe.  Rus- 
sia, which  is  thus  deprived  of  one  of 
her  provinces,  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.  The  high  contracting 
parties,  we  are  told,  will  invite  Russia 
to  adhere  to  the  treaty  as  soon  as 
there  shall  exist  a  Russian  Govern- 
ment recognized  by  them.  And  what 
will  happen,  if  that  Russian  Govern- 
ment, of  better  than  Bolshevik  re- 
pute, should  decline  the  invitation? 
The  signatories  to  the  treaty  have  de- 
clared in  advance  that  they  will  not 
suffer  any  abridgment,  let  alone  the 
rescinding,  of  Rumania's  sover- 
eignty ;  it  is  only  on  matters  of  detail 
that  they  will  allow  a  reformed  Rus- 
sia to  seek  revision  of  the  treaty. 
War  on  Rumania  and  forcible  disan- 
nexation  of  the  province  in  dispute 
would  be  the  only  way  for  Russia  to 
regain  her  lost  territory. 

There  must  be  a  special  reason,  we 
suspect,  why  at  this  juncture  official 
sanction  is  given  by  the  four  great 
Powers  to  a  step  of  so  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  statesmen  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  can  not  be  blind  to  the 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  Russian 
nationalism.  That  danger  must  be 
outweighed  by  some  diplomatic  gain 
which  they  promise  themselves  from 
bribing  Rumania  with  a  Russian 
province.  Is  it  Rumanian  support 
for  Wrangel?  The  experience  of 
Denikin's  failure  can  not  have  been 
lost  on  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente. 
They  can  not  fail  to  realize  that 
Wrangel's  acceptance  of  Rumania  as 
an  ally  would  compromise  his  cause 
in  the  eyes  of  all  patriotic  Russians. 
Rumania  joining  his  banner  would 
prove  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Bessarabia  was 
the  price  at  which  Rumania  sold  her 
consent  to  the  Near-Eastern  policy  of 
France.  Rumors  are  rife  of  a  new 
alliance  between  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Finland,  and  if  the  first 
of  these  Powers  does  actually  help  to 
make  up  the  quartet,  weighty  reasons 
must  have  induced  her  to  join  a  trio 
whose  music  is  tuned  to  a  different 
key  from  that  in  which  she  has  re- 
cently been  playing  the  political 
fiddle.  The  motif  of  her  latest  per- 
formance was  the  Little  Entente  air 
of  "Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
Hungary."     And  now,  still  with  an 


eye  of  suspicion  on  Budapest,  would 
she  join  the  anti-Bolshevik  medley  of 
Finnish,  Polish,  and  Magyar  strains? 
Were  it  not  for  Bessarabia,  we  could 
not  believe  it. 

That  French  diplomacy  conducts 
this  new  concert  is  not  open  to  doubt. 
The  Quai  d'Orsay  will  not  believe  in 
the  future  of  a  Europe  unguarded  by 
a  belt  of  barrier  states  against  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism.  Its  support  of 
Wrangel  in  South  Russia  is  based  on 
a  conviction  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  be  overthrown  by  force  of 
arms,  and  its  tenacity  in  patching 
and  strapping  the  safety  belt  seems 
to  mock  that  conviction  as  sheer  illu- 
sion. This  policy  of  having  two  irons 
in  the  fire  will  defeat  its  own  end,  for, 
while  arming  herself  along  Russia's 
west  frontier  against  a  consolidation 
of  the  present  regime,  France  lessens 
the  chances  of  Wrangel  bringing  dis- 
solution to  it  from  the  south. 

The  quadruple  alliance  of  the  bor- 
der states,  if  it  is  actually  formed,  is 
a  double  victory  for  French  diplo- 
macy. For  it  means  the  end  of  the 
Little  Entente,  which  the  Quai  d'Or- 
say holds  in  small  esteem.  France 
would  favor  a  large  Danube  confed- 
eration in  which  anaemic  Austria 
would  find  breathing  space  to  cure 
her  of  her  German  nostalgia.  But 
the  Little  Entente,  predominantly 
Slav  and  professedly  hostile  to  Hun- 
gary, appeared  to  be  more  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  than  a  nucleus  of 
such  a  confederation.  In  Vienna  its 
formation  gave  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
cry  for  union  with  Germany.  The 
National  Assembly,  before  it  was  dis- 
solved in  view  of  the  elections  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  voted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  the  Government  to  hold, 
within  five  months  from  that  day,  a 
plebiscite  on  the  question  of  union 
with  the  German  Reich.  Under  ar- 
ticle 80,  it  is  true,  Germany  has 
pledged  herself  strictly  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Austria  within  the 
frontiers  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain.  But  would  a  voluntary  ac- 
cession, if  welcomed  by  Germany,  be 
a  breach  of  Austrian  independence 
on  her  part?  And  even  if  it  were, 
has  not  the  latest  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  waiving  its  right  to 
a  means  of  treaty  enforcement,  given 


a  warning  to  France  that  no  treaty 
clauses  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
what  she,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
considers  to  be  essential  to  her  own 
safety?  Was  not  Dr.  Eugen  Schiffer, 
former  Minister  of  Justice,  loudly  ac- 
claimed in  the  Reichstag  when  he 
pleaded  that  the  Germans,  having 
been  tricked  into  laying  down  their 
arms  by  President  Wilson,  had  not 
only  the  moral,  but  the  documentary 
right  to  demand  revision  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty?  Alliances,  therefore, 
in  the  old,  approved  style  form  a  bet- 
ter safeguard,  in  the  opinion  of 
French  diplomacy,  than  scraps  of 
paper  which  Germany  has  no  reason, 
and  England  does  not  care,  to  honor. 
But  France,  while  looking,  in  her 
isolation,  for  new  allies  among  the 
smaller  states  of  Europe,  seems  ready 
to  grant  her  prospective  supporters 
what  she  stubbornly  refuses  to  Ger- 
many. Hungary  has  just  been 
granted  a  new  delay  in  ratifying  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  a  concession 
which  has  created  satisfaction  in  all 
political  circles  of  Budapest.  These 
obviously  take  it  that  the  delay  is  not 
a  stay  of  execution  but  a  pressage  of 
the  hoped-for  revision,  which  shall 
restore  to  Hungary  sufficient  terri- 
tory to  give  her  a  common  frontier 
with  Poland  and  to  separate  Czecho- 
slovakia from  Rumania.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  reckless  scheme, 
which  would  unsettle  again  the  pres- 
ent peace  among  the  Succession 
States,  are  so  patent  as  not  to  need 
any  comment.  A  recrudescence  of 
war  in  the  old  Dual  Monarchy  would 
promote  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
more  effectively  than  an  aggrandized 
Hungary,  as  a  patch  in  the  safety 
belt,  could  hinder  it.  But  the  Bolshe- 
vist and  German  obsession  seems  to 
blind  French  statesmen  to  this  tru- 
ism. The  necessity  of  stemming  the 
Red  stream  and  keeping  Russia  and 
Germany  apart  overrides,  in  their 
opinion,  all  other  considerations.  The 
sense  of  her  isolation,  with  America 
remaining  aloof  and  Great  Britain 
inclining  to  a  policy  of  reconciliation 
incomprehensible  and  even  repulsive 
to  the  French  temperament,  drives 
France  to  expediencies  which  threaten 
to  lead  to  her  own  and  Europe's  un- 
doing. 
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The  Progress  of 
Aviation 

T^ARTH,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brother- 
*-J  hood !  To  the  poet's  imaginative 
vision  their  fraternal  union  was 
never  more  clearly  apparent  than  the 
inventor's  creative  intellect  has  made 
it  to  the  practical  mind  of  the  man 
of  business.  The  routes  that  man  has 
traced  on  earth  and  sea  are  now  ex- 
tended into  the  sky,  its  expanse  being 
annexed  to  the  solid  and  watery  fields 
of  man's  former  activity.  Commerce 
claims  it  as  its  own,  now  that  war 
has  abandoned  it,  international  ju- 
rists are  called  upon  to  frame  the 
rights  of  aviation,  and  statesmen  are 
considering  plans  for  the  policing  of 
the  yet  uncharted  sky.  The  problems 
raised  by  this  fresh  annexation  to  the 
sphere  of  man's  enterprise,  the  possi- 
bilities it  opens,  the  new  duties  it  im- 
poses, are  the  subjects  of  discussion 
at  an  international  air  conference 
which  the  British  Government,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
has  called  in  London.  A  review  of 
the  present  achievements  of  aviation 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  seems, 
therefore,  opportune,  and  may  be 
useful  in  revealing,  by  comparison, 
to  what  extent  this  country  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence. 

Aeronautical  passenger  and  freight 
traffic — restricted  in  the  United 
States  to  interurban  service  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  eke  out  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  railroads  between 
Puget  Sound  towns  and  those  in 
Southern  California — is  coming  more 
and  more  into  vogue  all  over  Europe. 
It  has  made  London  and  Paris  near 
neighbors  and  reduced  the  distance 
between  London  and  Amsterdam  to 
only  a  few  hours.  The  latter  city  is 
also  connected  by  air  with  Berlin, 
aeroplanes  carrying  passengers  and 
mail  three  times  a  week  in  each  direc- 
tion. Flowers  from  the  French  Rivi- 
era are  sent  through  the  sky  to  the 
inclement  climate  of  north  European 
countries,  and  reach  the  florists' 
shops  in  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
almost  as  fresh  as  they  were  gath- 
ered. A  French  company  with  large 
capital  is  inaugurating  aviation  fields 
and    interurban    aerial    service    be- 


tween various  cities  of  Colombia, 
where  up  to  now  the  Magdalena 
River  furnished  the  only,  and  far 
from  convenient,  traffic  route.  In 
our  Eastern  States  no  such  facilities 
exist,  except  for  the  short-trip  tour- 
ist business  carried  on  in  Florida 
during  the  winter  months  and  at  cer- 
tain Northern  Atlantic  resorts  in 
summer.  Not  far  from  New  York 
City,  during  recent  weeks,  fifteen- 
minute  flights  were  obtainable  for 
ten  dollars. 

In  the  development  of  Postal  Air 
Service  even  Asia  does  not  lag  be- 
hind. China  is  about  to  inaugurate 
one,  and  the  Siamese  Flying  Corps 
has  started  one  between  Bangkok  and 
Uboh.  Seeing  thus  the  backward 
push  ahead,  one  remembers  with 
shame  a  number  of  unfortunate  ac- 
cidents on  certain  U.  S.  Postal  air 
routes  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  service  is  yet  far  from  perfect. 

Individual  enterprise  is  more  alert 
to  turning  the  rapid  development  of 
aviation  to  account.  Hydroaero- 
planes are  used  for  surveying  and 
fire  patrol  work  by  the  great  firm  of 
Price  Brothers,  whose  timber  lands 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  8,000 
square  miles  scattered  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Photography  from  the  sky 
renders  the  most  accurate  surveying 
possible.  The  wildest  and  most  in- 
accessible lands  can  thus  be  explored 
and  opened  up  more  rapidly  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  civilization. 
The  pilot  of  the  sky  points  the  way 
through  the  jungle  of  Central  Africa 
to  the  merchant  adventurer  and  the 
explorer.  Science  is  reaping  an 
ample  share  of  the  new  harvest.  The 
Netherlands  East  Indian  Government 
has  organized  daily  flights  between 
Batavia  and  Surabaya  during  four, 
not  necessarily  .consecutive,  months 
of  the  year  for  meteorological  and 
other  purely  scientific  purposes. 

Learn    earth    first   ere   presume 
To  teach  Heaven  legislation, 

wrote  Robert  Browning.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  appears  to  have 
advanced  to  the  point  where  the  dic- 
tation of  laws  to  the  heavens  ceases 
to  be  presumption  and  becomes  a 
necessity.  Spain  has  strict  regula- 
tions for  aircraft  flight  over  Spanish 


land  and  water,  and  all  civilized 
countries  are  bound  to  follow  her  lead 
in  the  immediate  future.  Uniformity 
of  air  rules  all  over  the  world  must  be 
the  aim  of  the  legislators.  The  un- 
bounded sky  is  the  proper  domain  of 
international  law.  Italy  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  state  to 
recognize  this  need,  by  entrusting  the 
interests  of  aviation  to  the  care  of 
her  diplomats.  Sixteen  of  her  Em- 
bassies abroad  number  an  air  attache 
among  their  staffs  and  special  mis- 
sions for  the  promotion  of  aeronau- 
tics in  the  interest  of  Italian  com- 
merce have  visited  Japan,  Peru, 
Argentina,  Poland,  Serbia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland,  Indo-China,  and 
Turkey.  Only  by  international  or- 
ganization can  safety  in  the  air  be 
achieved.  The  material  means  to  se- 
cure it  are  not  wanting.  Lighthouses 
to  direct  the  pilot's  course  by  night 
are  being  built,  with  a  range  of  visi- 
bility of  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles, 
according  to  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  equipped  for  unattended  opera- 
tion over  periods  of  one  year  or  even 
longer.  Aeroplanes  are  being  built 
that  carry  a  pilot  and  eleven  passen- 
gers protected  against  inclement 
weather  in  cabins  as  luxurious  as  a 
Pullman  car.  The  fact  that  Lloyd's 
is  taking  up  aircraft  insurance  may 
be  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  indications 
of  systematic  effort  towards  the  elim- 
ination of  material  risk.  But  an  in- 
ternational consensus  as  to  the  rules 
of  the  air  is  a  no  less  imperative  de- 
mand of  the  hour. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  October  30.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA: The  Council  of  the  League 
closed  its  most  notable  session  at  Brus- 
sels on  October  28.  Having  listened  to 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  arguments  at 
great  length,  the  Council  invoked  the 
Principle  of  Self -Determination;  the 
people  of  the  Vilna  district  are  to  have 
a  plebiscite.  It  was  the  only  decision 
possible  to  the  Council.  The  fait  accom- 
pli could  not  be  recognized.  Some  wist- 
ful consideration,  to  be  sure,  was  given 
to  the  proposal  that  the  League  assist 
the  Lithuanian  Government  in  ousting 
Zeligovski;  purely  academic,  however,  as 
the  League  has  no  troops  at  its  disposal. 
Lithuanian  reports  assert  that  Zeligovski 
has  been  very  heavily  reenforced,  so  that, 
even  with  complete  mobilization,  the 
Lithuanian  army,  composed  mostly  of 
unfleshed  levies,  could  not  hopefully  en- 
gage his  high-stomached  veterans;  that, 
nevertheless,  whatever  the  odds,  the 
Lithuanians  will  fight  to  a  finish.  The 
latest  report  states  that  the  Lithuanian 
Government  is  evacuating  Kovno  and 
that  Zeligovski  is  approaching  that  city. 
We  must  believe  that  the  prestige  of  the 
League  is  sufficient  to  stay  the  present 
proceedings,  but  the  ultimate  issues  of 
the  tangled  Polish-Lithuanian-Zeligovski 
controversy  are  dubious;  'tis  "a  thing 
of  a  queasy  question." 

We  have  no  detailed  recent  informa- 
tion about  Wrangel.  The  French  For- 
eign Office  gives  out  that  he  has  stopped 
the  Bolsheviks,  and  that  apparently  he 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  Crimea  and  part 
of  Taurida  through  the  winter.  The  re- 
port is  not  encouraging.  The  other  day 
Wrangel  held  all  Taurida  and  part  of 
Ekaterinoslaf.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  he  has  lost  Ekaterinoslaf  and  part 
of  Taurida,  or  that,  in  order  to  be  secure 
for  the  winter,  he  must  make  a  retire- 
ment? 

There  are  all  kinds  of  reports  intimat- 
ing serious  disturbances  and  symptoms 
of  a  debacle  in  Soviet  Russia.  Mutinies 
in  the  army  which  forced  acceptance  of 
the  Polish  terms;  wild  revolt  in  Nizhni 
Novgorod,  fomented  by  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries, and  spreading;  ententes  in 
Petrograd;  street-fighting  in  Moscow; 
what  not.  The  Moscow  Government, 
however,  has  sent  out  a  denial  of  all  such 
reports.  But  they  persist.  Moscow,  we 
are  told,  is  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  grand 
executant  of  the  Red  Terror,  Djerjinsky, 
has  taken  the  situation  in  hand ;  alleging 
discovery  of  a  royalist  plot,  he  has  exe- 
cuted several  hundred  hostages. 

The  League  Council  found  the  Danzig 
problem  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  League  Assembly, 


which  meets  next  month.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  provides  for  a  convention  to  ex- 
actly define  the  status  of  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig.  The  convention  should  set 
forth  the  special  Polish  rights  contem- 
plated by  the  Treaty  in  such  lucid  phrase 
as  to  defeat  the  most  insidious  attempts 
of  German  glosses.  The  Poles  say  that 
the  convention  submitted  to  them  for 
signature  on  October  23  lacks  such  lu- 
cidity; therefore  they  would  not  sign  it. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Poles  "have 
reason." 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  The  miners' 
strike  will  probably  end  during  the  com- 
ing week.  The  miners'  leaders  and  the 
Government  have  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise. It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
miners,  who  will  vote  next  Tuesday. 
From  the  fuliginous  reports  we  seem  to 
gather  that  the  Government  concedes  a 
two-shilling  increase  pending  the  award 
of  a  Wages  Board,  and  that  the  principle 
of  a  sliding  scale  of  wages,  based  on 
production,  is  established.  The  Wages 
Board  will  exhaustively  study  the  prob- 
lem and  render  a  binding  award  to  gov- 
ern wages  in  future.  There  is  a  lull; 
but  the  clouds  are  not  all  swept  away. 
Certain  questions  are  insistent.  Should 
the  award  be  unfavorable  to  the  miners, 
will  they  abide  by  it?  What  do  the 
miners'  leaders  intend?  If  they  are  re- 
solved for  nationalization,  any  such 
agreement  must  be  considered  by  them 
as  merely  temporary;  the  dreary  cycle 
must  start  again.  To  what  extent  have 
the  miners  been  corrupted  by  false  doc- 
trine? Was  the  Council  of  Action  a 
lusus  industrise  or  the  true  child  of  its 
parent?  Are  morbid  humors  being 
thrown  off  to  the  behoof  of  the  system 
or  is  the  disease  incurable?  These  and 
many  other  questions  clamor  to  be  an- 
swered. 

GERMANY:  There  was  a  little  con- 
vention recently  of  the  German  National 
People's  Party  at  Hanover.  Von  Hin- 
denburg  was  there,  and  that  Pickwickian 
financier  Dr.  Helfferich,  and  the  singular 
Dr.  Hergt,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  the  famous  speech  assuring  the 
Germans  that  the  American  Army  could 
never  reach  Europe  except  by  swim- 
ming. The  word  "explosion"  but  faintly 
characterizes  the  speeches;  detonation, 
rather.  "Detonation,"  even,  won't  do  for 
Hergt;  he  fulminated.  "We  aim  at  a 
state  in  which  order  shall  reign,"  said 
that  delightful  man,  as  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times.  "That  is  already  the 
case  in  Bavaria.  We  will  make  it  so  in 
Prussia.  Bavaria  and  Prussia  will  take 
the  country  in  hand.  We  do  not  merely 
request  a  revision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty;  we  demand  it.  We  still  main- 
tain we  were  not  responsible  for  the  war 
and  we  must  get  ready  to  fight  to  restore 


the  old  Prussia."  Someone  else  referred 
to  the  Hohenzollerns  as  "that  line  of 
heroes  without  compare."  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  party,  despite  its  partici- 
pation in  the  present  Government,  seems 
to  be  restoration  of  the  old  regime,  in- 
cluding the  "heroes  without  compare," 
alliance  with  and  "exploitation"  of  Rus- 
sia; and  then  the  Drang  nach  Osten, 
Westen,  Norden,  Suden. 

ITALY:  Von  der  Goltz,  Bermondt, 
Semenov,  Kapp,  d'Annunzio,  Zeligovski 
have  ofttimes  diverted  us;  and  we  had 
considered  Semenov,  with  his  decayed 
gentlemen,  his  Mariette,  and  his  "League 
of  Unspoiled  Nations,"  quite  unsurpas- 
sable. But  now  d'Annunzio  is  being  ad- 
vertised in  what  promises  to  be  "the 
singularest  and  superlative  piece  since 
the  Creation."  November  4  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory  of  Vittorio  Veneto. 
On  the  coming  November  4  there  is  to  be 
a  grand  celebration  in  Rome.  Amid  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting,  the  waving  of 
banners  and  the  salvos,  d'Annunzio,  sail- 
ing from  Fiume,  will  descend  from  the 
clouds  and  proclaim  a  military  dictator- 
ship, himself  Dictator. 

No  more  proletarian  nonsense.  Yet, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Socialists,  d'An- 
nunzio is  capable  of  a  noble  inconsist- 
ency. According  to  Avanti,  which  claims 
to  have  documentary  evidence,  d'Annun- 
zio recently  applied  to  Lenin  for  assist- 
ance. Lenin  says  that  the  end  is  every- 
thing, he  is  not  fastidious  about  the 
means;  he  is  willing  to  use  d'Annunzio 
as  he  has  used  Enver  Pasha. 

A  d'Annunzio  coup  is  feared  in  Trieste. 
D'Annunzio,  however,  indignantly  denies 
imputations  of  hugger-mugger.  "D'An- 
nunzio," he  observes,  "is  a  man  of  dar- 
ing, not  a  dastardly  dealer  in  plots. 
When  the  ripe  moment  comes  ..." 

NEAR  EAST:  The  recognition  of 
Armenia  by  the  signatories  of  the  Turk- 
ish Peace  Treaty  has  not  so  far  bestead 
the  Armenians  much.  The  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists still  hold  Van,  Bitlis,  and  Er- 
zerum.  The  announcement  that  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  invasion  of  Caucasus 
Armenia  had  entirely  failed,  was  appar- 
ently incorrect.  There  is,  however,  a 
recent  report  of  an  Armenian  victory  over 
Turkish  Nationalist  troops  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
Riga  Treaty,  the  Bolshevists  (who  had 
been  withdrawn  to  the  western  front) 
are  coming  back.  Moscow  is  apparently 
resuming  her  outlying  enterprises.  Per- 
haps the  Persian  invasion  will  be  pushed 
once  more.  Always  the  balance  must  be 
struck  in  this  bizarre  world.  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman  divide  the  spoil.  Peter  is 
robbed,  but  Paul  has  money  in's  poke. 
The  western  front  is  pacified,  but  fury 
is  redoubled  south  and  east. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Great  Reactionaries 


BOLSHEVISTS  in  Russia  and  their 
would-be  imitators  in  other  coun- 
tries are  making  a  great  outcry  about 
the  danger  of  reaction  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  Lenin,  everybody  is  reaction- 
ary who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples' of  the  Third  Internationale; 
principles  which  he  has  formulated.  So 
the  Independent  Socialists  Kautsky  and 
Breitscheid  in  Germany  are  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  proletariat;  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Mazaryk,  an  old-fash- 
ioned Socialist,  is  betraying  his  people; 
the  followers  of  Jaures  in  France  have 
lost  the  path  of  true  progress ;  Gompers 
is  merely  a  tool  of  the  capitalists.  In 
other  words,  anyone  who  dares  to  sug- 
gest that  the  dictatorship  of  Lenin  and 
his  internationalist  clique  is  not  wholly 
progressive,  wholly  beneficent,  shows 
"dangerous  reactionary  tendencies." 
The  world  as  a  whole  is  not  ready  to 
subscribe  to  this  doctrine.  The  world 
as  a  whole,  however,  conscious  that  there 
has  been  fearful  injustice  in  the  course 
of  development  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, is  ready  enough  to  dub  as  reaction- 
ary many  a  group  so  stigmatized  by  an 
unthinking  or  consciously  misleading 
press,  and  is  equally  inclined  to  consider 
as  progressive  any  group  which  continu- 
ally and  loudly  proclaims  itself  to  be 
progressive. 

The  trouble  lies  now,  as  so  often  in 
history,  in  a  too  great  dependence  on 
half-understood  and  therefore  mislead- 
ing catch-words.  We  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  define  clearly.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  would  be  just  enough 
to  term  many  so-called  reactionaries  con- 
servative; and  unless  this  contrast  be- 
tween conservative  and  reactionary  is 
apprehended  we  shall  all  be  in  danger 
of  losing  our  balance. 

The  conservative  is  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  conservation.  He  sees  history 
as  the  building  up,  bit  by  bit,  of  the 
social  scheme.  He  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  but  to 
improve  matters  he  would  change  the 
emphasis,  would  build  further  on  what 
has  been  proved  to  be  good  and  so  gradu- 
ally eliminate  what  has  proved  to  be  bad. 
His  purpose  is  always  constructive,  not 
destructive.  He  believes  that  much  of 
the  world's  progress  from  prehistoric 
times  has  been  generally  beneficent  and 
that  in  retaining  and  emphasizing  all 
that  is  good  the  injustices  and  inequali- 
ties can  be  gradually  corrected.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  better  can  only  grow  out 
of  the  good. 

The  reactionary,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  at  some  specified  date  and 
place  civilization  reached  its  pinnacle 
and  that  thereafter  progress  was  impos- 
sible.    In  his  opinion  all  changes  which 


have  occurred  since  his  favorite  date 
have  been  for  the  worse.  The  extent  of 
his  reactionary  tendencies  depends  on 
the  comparative  remoteness  of  the  date 
at  which  he  considers  progress  to  have 
stopped.  In  any  case  he  must  be  de- 
structive rather  than  constructive  be- 
cause he  will  always  seek  to  destroy 
whatever  man  has  accomplished  since 
the  time  at  which  perfection  was  reached. 
If  he  is  really  thoroughgoing  in  his 
views  he  will,  of  course,  realize  that 
ideas  are  his  most  dangerous  enemies 
and  will  therefore  not  hesitate  to  kill 
men  whose  ideas  differ  from  his.  The 
true  reactionary  is  always  a  danger- 
ous man. 

With  this  distinction  in  view,  and  with 
the  solemn  warnings  of  a  liberal  press 
in  view,  I  went  to  Europe  to  study  some 
of  these  terrible  reactionaries  at  close 
range,  to  appraise,  if  possible,  the  plight 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  such 
admittedly  reactionary  countries  as 
Hungary  and  Poland.  I  found  an  aston- 
ishingly large  number  of  conservatives 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  but  a  com- 
pletely reactionary  regime  in  only  one 
country. 

In  Hungary  there  are  many  conserva- 
tives— probably  three-fourths  of  the 
Government  and  nine-tenths  of  the  coun- 
try— but  there  are  no  reactionaries  of 
the  slightest  influence.  The  Hungarians 
believe  in  a  government  that  will  pro- 
tect life,  property,  and  religion;  prob- 
ably a  majority  think  that  the  best  form 
of  government  is  monarchical.  They 
have  tried  others  and  do  not  find  them 
satisfactory  to  any  large  group  of  citi-  • 
zens,  rich  or  poor.  But  no  one  suggests 
that  the  old  monarchy  was  perfect,  nor 
that  the  lessons  learned  during  the  last 
few  years  should  be  disregarded.  Every- 
one knows  that  the  people  should  have 
a  voice  in  their  government;  that  the 
great  estates  of  the  magnates  are  an 
anomaly  and  an  injustice,  and  that  the 
land  must  be  distributed  among  the 
peasants.  If  there  were  a  White  Terror 
it  would  really  indicate  reaction,  because 
massacre  is  destruction  and  destruction 
must  be  the  prelude  of  reaction.  But 
there  is  no  White  Terror;  it  exists  only 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  eager  to 
destroy  orderly  government  and  who,  in 
order  particularly  to  discredit  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  abroad,  engage  in 
the  propagation  of  lies.  There  was  good 
proof  of  this  on  the  last  night  that  I 
spent  in  Budapest.  There  had  been  no 
sign  of  disorder  in  city  or  country. 
There  were  no  wandering  bands  of  Jew- 
slaying  soldiers.  Admiral  Horthy  had 
not  ridden  through  the  streets  of  Buda- 
pest on  his  famous,  but  probably  mythi- 
cal, white  horse.    But  it  was  during  the 


international  labor  blockade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  people  in  Budapest  were 
hungry  and  without  work.  That  night 
a  fashionable  restaurant  was  attacked 
by  a  hungry  mob  and  two  people  were 
killed,  one  a  Jew  and  one  a  Christian. 
It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  might  hap- 
pen anywhere,  if  people  are  hungry  and 
go  mad  at  sight  of  food,  especially  where 
the  Government  is  not  sufficiently  strong- 
ly organized  to  give  adequate  police  pro- 
tection. Nobody  in  Budapest  had  any 
illusions  as  to  what  had  happened  and 
why,  but  the  next  day,  when  I  left  Hun- 
gary, I  saw  the  propaganda  at  work. 
The  Vienna  newspapers  printed  lurid 
accounts  of  this  new  outbreak  of  the 
White  Terror.  "Jews  in  Budapest  Mas- 
sacred by  Horthy's  Minions" — so  one 
headline  read.  One  paper  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  the  affair  a  pogrom,  and 
these  accounts  were  probably  copied  in 
the  American  press  as  facts,  proving  con- 
clusively the  perfidy  of  the  "reactionary 
Hungarian  Government."  The  poor 
Christian  who  lost  his  life  was  con- 
veniently forgotten.  Hungary  is  not 
reactionary,  but  it  believes  fervently 
that  much  in  the  old  order  is  worth 
saving,  that  stability,  with  safety  of  life 
and  property,  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
people.  It  is  reactionary  only  in  the 
sense  that  Lenin  uses  the  word.  It  does 
not  intend  ever  again  to  accept  the  dic- 
tation of  a  group  of  internationalists  in 
Moscow. 

Poland  is  another  country  almost  uni- 
versally stigmatized  as  reactionary.  One 
who  is  accustomed  to  seeing  European 
prime  ministers  in  the  traditional  top 
hat  and  frock  coat — and  this  without  too 
great  a  shock — naturally  expects  some- 
thing far  more  impressive  in  this  land  of 
aristocracy.  But  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Poland  receives  one  in  muddy  top  boots, 
no  collar,  and  no  necktie.  He  is  a  farmer 
and  his  assistant  is  a  Socialist.  Of 
course  there- are  princes  and  counts  in 
Poland,  and  it  may  be  considered  reac- 
tionary for  the  ancient  families  to  breed 
children.  The  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  a  Prince,  but  when  asked  what 
his  political  beliefs  were  he  said  that 
he  had  never  had  time  to  consider,  he 
had  always  had  too  much  work  to  do. 
These  same  ancient  families  are  divid- 
ing their  land  into  small  peasant  hold- 
ings, and  their  men  are  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  farmers  and  the 
Socialists  in  the  upbuilding  of  their 
country.  There  are  hot-heads  in  Poland, 
perhaps  more  of  them  than  in  most 
places,  and  they  certainly  make  endless 
trouble,  as  they  did  in  their  mad  ad- 
vance on  Kiev.  But  what  the  Poles 
really  want  is  peace  with  safety,  in  order 
that  they  may  begin  economic  recon- 
struction. Again  and  again  I  asked  my- 
self and  others,  "Where  are  these 
'unspeakable  Poles,'  these  horrid  reac- 
tionaries?"    It   was   a   Pole  who   gave, 
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I  think,  the  true  answer:  "We  are  called 
reactionary  because  that  is  today  the 
most  hated  word  in  the  language.  If 
the  propagandists  of  revolution — and  it 
is  only  they  and  their  dupes  who  talk 
about  us — can  convince  the  world  that 
we  are  reactionary,  they  can  make  our 
struggle  to  avoid  falling  under  the  au- 
tocracy of  Lenin,  when  we  have  just 
escaped  that  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser, 
appear  a  damnable  crime  against  prog- 
ress." In  Poland,  as  in  Hungary,  I  saw 
that  "reaction"  meant  only  unwillingness 
to  fall  under  the  domination  of  Lenin 
and  his  clique  of-  internationalist  theo- 
rists. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
may  not  be  in  every  country  in  Europe 
narrow-minded,  bigoted  men  who  are 
foolishly  and  wickedly  angry  that  the 
progress  of  the  last  years  has  given 
broade.-  rights  to  laboring  men  and 
peasants,  who  would  not  gladly  revert  to 
the  practical  slavery  of  the  Middle  Ages 
if  they  could  be  quite  certain  of  being 
slave-holders  instead  of  slaves.  What  I 
am  sure  is  that  such  men  have  no  influ- 
ence and  constitute  no  political  danger. 
The  important  men  everywhere  would 
have  been  called  radicals  a  few  years 
ago.  They  believe  in  democracy  in  the 
American  sense  of  giving  every  man  his 
chance.  They  believe  in  turning  over 
to  working  men  the  broadest  possible 
share  in  the  management  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  industry  that  is  compatible  with 
efficiency  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
a  maximum  of  production.  They  all 
agree  that  the  great  estates  should  be 
divided  among  the  peasants  and  they  are 
trying  to  devise  schemes  of  cooperative 
production  that  will  so  far  as  possible 
prevent  what  the  mere  division  of  the 
land  may  bring  about,  a  serious  dimi- 
nution of  output.  This  maintenance  of 
production  along  all  lines  they  know  to 
be  imperative,  because  they  realize  that 
diminution  of  production  can  only  result 
in  misery  and  suffering  which  must 
affect  the  laboring  classes  as  acutely  as 
it  will  the  professionals  and  the  so-called 
bourgeoisie.  Among  these  men  some 
are  more  conservative  than  others,  more 
fearful  of  innovation,  but  none  are  re- 
actionary. President  Mazaryk  is  a  So- 
cialist, looking  forward  to  the  gradual 
socialization  of  industry  as  people  learn 
to  understand  that  privilege  and  partner- 
ship r.ean  obligation;  Vesnitch,  lately 
Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade,  is  a  radical 
with'  splendidly  broad-minded  views  as 
to  the  necessity  of  local  autonomy  for 
the  new  States  of  Jugoslavia  and  the 
need  of  parceling  out  to  the  peasants 
the  great  inherited  estates  of  the  Begs 
of  Bosnia ;  President  Ebert,  in  Germany, 
is  an  old-fashioned  Socialist  like  Presi- 
dent Mazaryk,  but  without  his  broad 
education;  Stambulisky  in  Bulgaria  is 
a  Socialist  and  a  farmer,  whose  earnest 
efforts    to    prevent    his    country    from 


throwing  in  its  lot  with  predatory  Ger- 
many cost  him  three  years  in  prison. 
So  one  can  go  through  the  catalogue  of 
the  influential  men  of  Europe  and  find 
them  all  men  who  are  progressive  in  the 
sense  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  the 
word,  find  most  of  them,  indeed,  far  more 
radical  than  Roosevelt.  But  alas,  there 
appears  to  be  no  great  popular  leader 
except  one,  Lenin — and  Lenin  is  the 
great  reactionary  of  the  century,  per- 
haps of  all  time. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  progressive 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bolshevists.  Com- 
munism only  appears  new  because  it  is 
a  reversion  to  the  long  forgotten  primi- 
tive. It  follows  that  if  a  reactionary  is 
a  man  who  believes  that  all  progress 
ceased  on  a  certain  date  and  that  the 
world  ought  to  return  to  the  state  of 
civilization  existing  at  that  date,  then 
the  greatest  reactionary  must  be  the 
man  who  believes  that  progress  stopped 
before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  and 
that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing succeeding  centuries  has  been  folly 
and  retrogression.  The  Bolshevists  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  unique  as  pro- 
gressives, or  pretend  to  believe  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only  reac- 
tionaries but  savage  reactionaries,  since, 
to  kill  the  ideas  that  have  developed 
through  the  ages,  they  are  eager  to  kill 
all  those  who  subscribe  to  these  ideas. 
If  they  should  succeed  in  imposing  their 
theories  on  the  world  and  in  eliminating 
all  those  who  dared  to  think  for  them- 
selves, they  would  at  least  do  away  with 
the  danger  of  over-production.  All  this 
is  understood  in  Europe,  especially  in 
those  countries  which  have  experienced 
Bolshevism  or  see  it  close  at  hand.  It 
is  not  understood  in  America,  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  read  with  sus- 
picion what  has  been  written  against 
Bolshevism  because  we  have  suspected 
it  of  being  inspired  by  reactionaries, 
and  we  have  read  with  a  kind  of  shocked 
sympathy  the  apologetics  of  Bolshevism 
because  it  is  so  insistently  labeled  as 
progressive.  We  have  not  read  the 
writings  of  Lenin,  nor  of  Trotsky,  nor 
of  "Zinoviev,  or,  if  we  have  read  them, 
we  have  been  led  astray  by  the  catch- 
words and  have  neglected  the  underlying 
meaning.  If  the  Kaiser  had  changed  his 
title  to  President  or  People's  Commis- 
sary and  had  loudly  and  insistently  pro- 
claimed himself  as  the  prophet  of  prog- 
ress, a  great  many  of  us  would  eventually 
have  believed  him.  Lenin  is  a  master 
in  the  use  of  catch-words;  he  repeatedly 
calls  himself  and  his  party  the  only  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  the  age;  he  seeks  to 
invest  the  Bolshevists  with  the  halo  of 
crusaders  who  are  leading  the  people 
out  of  bondage,  and  he  says  it  all  so 
well  that  we  almost  forget  the  deeds  in 
our  admiration  for  the  words.  But 
when  the  fine  phrases  are  stripped  off, 
the  honest   reader  finds  the  woof   and 


warp  of  the  stuff  of  which  his  thoughts 
are  woven  to  be  an  ancient,  coarse  ma- 
terial, cracked  and  hard  and  rough. 
The  embroidery  is  of  tinsel,  as  con- 
sciously deceptive  as  are  the  glass  jewels 
of  the  stage. 

The  communists  as  yet  can  hardly  see 
beyond  the  stage  of  destruction,  because 
the  centuries  have  accumulated  so  much 
that  must  go.  First  of  all,  the  Christian 
religion  must  be  destroyed.  This  is 
cleaily  stated  again  and  again  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  Bolshevist 
leaders.  Yet  many  religious  journals  in 
America,  journals  calling  themselves 
Christian,  applaud  the  high  morality  in 
the  Russian  experiment.  There  is  no 
place  for  Christ  in  the  communist  sys- 
tem, because  Christianity  is  built  on  a 
supernatural  ideal  and  communism  is 
materialistic.  The  family  must  go,  be- 
cause out  of  the  family  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  developed.  I  think  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  all  communistic 
experiments  so  far  tried  have  made 
women  the  property  of  the  community. 
If  the  Bolshevists  have  so  far  experi- 
mented with  the  nationalization  of 
women  only  locally  and  without  the 
avowed  sanction  of  the  central  authority, 
it  is  because  they  have  not  dared,  being 
themselves  in  a  small  minority,  and, 
therefore,  hesitating  to  take  a  measure 
that  would  stir  even  the  docile  Russian 
peasant  against  them.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  their  local  attempts  to 
bring  about  this  ideal  state  of  affairs 
they  have  gone  beyond  former  similar 
trials,  as  they  have  decreed  the  nationali- 
zation not  only  of  their  own  women  but 
of  all  the  women.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  make  such  laws  as  these  at 
first,  however.  They  can  as  effectually 
destroy  the  family  by  declaring  children 
the  property  of  the  state,  reducing  the 
mother  to  the  position  of  wet-nurse,  and 
taking  away  all  authority  from  the 
father,  lest  the  misguided  parents  teach 
their  children  to  think  for  themselves. 
Private  property  must  go  as  a  matter 
of  course,  because  on  that  has  grown 
the  curse  of  capitalism.  Out  of  it  also 
has  come  the  ambition  to  progress,  to 
make  life  easier  and  happier — but  the 
Bolshevist  argument  would  cease  to  be 
effective  if  any  issues  were  considered 
which  dimmed  the  clarity  of  the  pre- 
ordained conclusion. 

Bolshevism  is  generally  recognized  in 
Europe  by  the  intelligent  classes,  and,  as 
one  approaches  the  borders  of  Russia,  by 
all  the  people,  for  exactly  what  it  is — 
extreme  reaction  that  would  reconstitute 
the  world  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
before  the  dawn  of  civilization.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  wholesale 
depopulation.  The  Terror  is  understood 
also,  therefore,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  system,  and  would  have  been  so  un- 
derstood even  if  Lenin  and  the  rest  had 
not    repeatedly    endorsed   the   doctrine. 
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Starvation  will  accomplish  what  the  Ter- 
ror has  not  done,  since  inevitably  de- 
creased production  will  starve  to  death 
enough  of  those  who  are  left  to  make  life 
possible  for  the  remainder.  Even  the 
Bolshevists,  however,  are  not  sufficiently 
reactionary  to  destroy  everything.  They 
will  preserve  a  written  language  to  serve 
for  propaganda,  and  a  travesty  of  edu- 
cation, although  they  will  destroy  litera- 
ture, the  very  essence  of  which  is  origi- 
nal thought.  They  will  preserve  the 
theory  of  a  ruling  class,  although  it  will 
no  longer  be  either  hereditary  or  elective, 
because  if  mankind  is  finally  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  dead  level  of  culture  and  apti- 
tude, there  must  still  be  "people's  com- 
missaries." 

All  this  is  not  what  I,  an  American, 
see  in  Bolshevism,  although  I  find  it  in 
the  writings  of  the  Bolshevists.  It  is 
what  the  people  of  Europe,  who  have  the 
thing  at  their  very  doors,  feel  and  under- 
stand. Is  it  any  wonder  that  there 
should  surge  up  in  the  countries  adjoin- 
ing Russia  a  great  wave  of  conservatism 
that  flows  forward  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  wave  of  reaction  which  threatens  to 
engulf  the  world?  Is  it  not  a  tragedy 
that  democratic  governments  everywhere, 
that  the  thinking  men  of  all  coun- 
tries have  not  the  courage  to  depict  this 
great  reaction  in  its  true  colors,  in  order 
that  deluded  people — the  sentimentally 
religious;  the  workers  who  have  never 
been  trained  to  think  logically  and  more 
even  than  the  rest  of  us  are  slaves  to 
catch-words;  the  women  who  are  begin- 
ning to  achieve  a  freedom  that  would  be 
lost  before  it  is  won;  the  great  mass 
of  thoughtless  people,  in  fact,  who  can 
not  see  the  thing  for  the  label — shall 
really  understand?  We  have  allowed 
liberty  and  equality  and  fraternity  to  be 
debauched  from  their  original  meaning, 
until  liberty  has  been  degraded  into 
license,  and  equality  into  the  right  to 
drag  every  man  down  to  the  lowest,  and 
fraternity  into  a  brotherhood  in  wretch- 
edness. Have  we  the  courage  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  real  meaning,  or 
shall  we  continue  to  let  them  be  bandied 
about,  dead  things  that  are  beginning 
to  stink,  until  they  have  been  lost  irrev- 
ocably in  the  deep,  black  chasm  of 
that  reaction  that  calls  itself  Bolshe- 
vism? 

Let  America  stop  crying  "reaction" 
where  there  is  only  a  desire  to  conserve 
some  of  the  good  which  eons  of  progress 
and  centuries  of  Christianity  have 
brought  forth;  let  America  strike  fear- 
lessly at  reaction  where  it  really  exists, 
and  strike  with  a  justice  that  can  not 
be  mistaken  for  malice  or  fear;  and 
then,  above  all,  let  America  present  to  a 
tortured  world  a  programme  of  real  prog- 
ress that  builds  on  the  foundation  of  all 
the  good  that  comes  to  us  from  the  past 
a  better  future. 

Examiner 


Mexico — There  She  Comes! 


MEXICO  is  separated  from  the  United 
States  by  the  Rio  Grande  River 
and  much  misunderstanding  and  sus- 
picion. There  are  bridges  over  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  time  the  remaining  bar- 
riers will  be  obliterated. 

Only  a  few  days  have  passed  since  I 
came  out  of  Mexico,  and  what  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  in  that  picturesque 
country  gave  cheer  to  my  soul. 

Mexico  has  a  history  that  is  complex 
in  the  extreme.  It  reeks  with  the  plot 
and  counter-plot  of  patriot  and  pilferer, 
struggle  and  oppression.  And  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  are 
visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 

When  Diaz  fell  there  was  written  the 
first  complete  chapter  in  the  book  where- 
in there  write  to-day  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Alvaro  Obre- 
gon,  Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  Antonio  I. 
Villarreal,  and  a  host  of  others  whom 
time  may  prove  to  be  greater  or  lesser. 

The  indications  are  that  Mexico  has 
fought  itself  to  a  point  where  peace  is 
almost  a  matter  of  common  consent.  It 
is  not  yet  quite  unanimous,  for  it  seems 
that  there  are  some  300  bandits  still  at 
large,  divided  into  small  groups  in  out- 
lying sections  of  four  States.  But  Mex- 
ico as  a  nation  is  pacified  and  is  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  with  itself.  After 
ten  years  of  strife  it  is  an  event  in  a 
nation's  life  not  to  have  a  war  around 
the  house! 

But  what  of  the  future?  Let  the 
great  black  buzzards  take  care  of  the 
past.  Nobody  cares  about  what  has 
gone,  except  for  the  lessons  that  it  leaves. 

Mexico  is  building  toward  the  future 
to-day.  It  has  no  easy  road  to  travel 
and  it  knows  that  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  rough  spots  ahead.  But  headway 
toward  the  development  of  a  virile  democ- 
racy is  being  made  and  with  speed  suffi- 
cient to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Mexico,  in  the  revolutionary  flounder- 
ings  of  the  oast  decade,  has  had  her  wild 
dreams  and  her  wild  dreamers.  She  has 
"smoked  tl  e  pipe"  and  watched  the 
pretty  smok ;  rings.  Some  of  her  people 
haven't  shaken  themselves  from  the  habit 
and  some  perhaps  never  will,  but  !  o  it 
is  always. 

Certain  prediction  is  unwise.  But 
this  is  safe:  Barring  interference  from 
the  outside  and  barring  a  far  greater 
spread  of  extremist  thought  than  seems 
even  remotely  possible,  Mexico  has 
stepped  overnight  into  an  era  of  peace 
that  is  going  to  last.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  belief,  which  is  held  by  a  large 
number  of  thoroughly  qualified  observers 
and  students. 

Reason  No.  1  is  that  Mexico  is 
"fought  out,"  tired  and  to  a  large  de- 
gree disillusioned. 

Reason  No.  2  is  that  Carranza  is  gone 


and  a  new  regime  is  in  power,  composed 
of  men  of  ability,  strength,  and  unity  of 
purpose. 

Reason  No.  3  is  that  a  large  number 
of  Mexicans  are  afraid  to  take  a  chance 
on  any  more  melodrama  for  fear  of  the 
international  consequences,  having  in 
mind  specifically  the  United  States  and 
not  overlooking  the  recent  military  dis- 
play provided  by  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  utterances  on  the 
part  of  certain  well  entrenched  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  obvious  in  Mex- 
ico among  Mexicans,  there  are  other 
less  obvious  reasons  why  wars  in  Mex- 
ico are  about  at  an  end,  though  these 
reasons  are  none  the  less  valid  because 
of  their  deeper  character. 

There  are  in  Mexico  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  well-educated  persons, 
the  professional,  intellectual,  and  leisure 
classes.  These  will  rank  with  the  people 
of  similar  classes  anywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  who  have  no  education,  who  have 
a  background  of  poverty,  oppression,  and 
hardship.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  Mexi- 
cans do  not  read  or  write,  and  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  have  never  worn  shoes  and 
stockings. 

What  has  happened  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  these  masses  is  as  important 
in  the  portents  of  peace  or  war  as  was 
ever  a  political  coup  d'etat  in  the  days 
agone. 

Under  Diaz  the  peonage  system  was  in 
full  flower.  It  is  but  ninety  years  since 
the  British  clergy  was  debating  the 
burning  issue  of  whether  miners  had 
souls,  but  it  is  but  yesterday  in  Mexico 
that  miners  and  all  other  workers  were 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field  in  every  phase 
of  life.  The  peons  of  Mexico  were  a  mass 
of  inarticulate,  burden-bearing  toilers, 
abject  in  submission. 

In  the  flame  of  the  Madero  revolution 
there  came  the  light  of  the  first  freedom 
that  Mexico  had  seen  since  Diaz  came  to 
his  Presidential  throne.  Workers  organ- 
ized. There  sprang  into  being  that 
vivid  movement  called  la  Casa  del  Obre- 
ro  Mundial  (the  House  of  the  Workers 
of  the  World).  With  amazing  speed  it 
gained  great  strength,  particularly  in  the 
textile  mills.  Huerta's  brief  regime 
checked  it  back,  but  when  Carranza  un- 
furled his  flag  the  growth  began  again. 

Carranza  gave  pledges  to  this  move- 
ment. His  provisional  Secretary  of  State 
signed  a  contract  with  its  officers  in 
which  the  unions  and  the  provisional 
Government  recognized  a  mutuality  of 
aims.  Then  came  the  most  dramatic 
episode  of  all.  Whole  unions  went  into 
the  Carranza  army.  Their  union  officers 
became  the  officers  of  the  line.     There 
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were  regiments  of  stone  cutters,  regi- 
ments of  textile  workers,  regiments  of 
carpenters,  and  regiments  of  miners  in 
the  Carranza  army.  I  doubt  if  history 
reveals  a  parallel  for  what  happened 
along  the  Carranza  front  in  those  early 
days  when  Utopia  peeped  out  from  under 
the  mysterious  hood  of  Mariana. 

La  Casa  del  Obrero  Mundial  was  radi- 
cal. It  was  revolutionary.  It  was  Latin, 
and  it  was  fired  with  the  combined  zeal 
of  the  Latin  and  the  revolutionist. 
Force,  confiscation — these  were  easy 
words  in  those  days. 

Carranza  won  and  Carranza's  career 
is  fairly  well  known.  The  page  that  is 
perhaps  less  known  than  most  is  that 
page  whereon  is  written  the  story  of  his 
turning  against  his  labor  allies.  He  sent 
troops  against  strikers.  At  one  time  he 
decreed  death  to  strikers — how  narrowly 
that  decree  escaped  being  an  issue  such 
as  flips  the  fate  of  nations  in  the  air  is 
not  yet  to  be  told — he  closed  schools  and 
took  away  rights  and  guarantees.  He 
slid  from  his  high  perch  of  social-justice 
proclamations  and  got  many  a  sliver  in 
the  slide. 

But  the  labor  unions,  in  the  years  that 
passed,  found  problems  of  their  own  in 
the  industrial  field.  They  got  to  work  in 
the  place  they  were  built  to  work  in. 
Gradually  the  job  of  dealing  with  press- 
ing immediate  problems,  the  business  of 
doing  the  thing  they  were  in  the  field  to 
do,  sobered  the  vision  and  choked  off  the 
initial  fervor  of  theory. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Carranza  regime, 
la  Casa  del  Obrero  Mundial  disintegrated 
and  became  but  a  shell  of  the  fighting 
machine  of  the  early  days.  Its  job  as 
flame-thrower  was  done. 

The  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor, 
Obrero  Regional  Mexicano,  came  into 
being,  developing  a  moderate  programme 
along  trade  union  lines.  There  is  some 
compressed  history  in  this  development. 
Opportunity  to  function  removes  the 
necessity  of  threatening  to  function — 
and  removes  also  the  noise  and  hubbub 
of  the  threat. 

The  movement  of  labor  in  Mexico 
to-day  is  a  movement  modeled  closely 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  is  learning  to  make 
agreements  with  employers,  learning  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  for  advantage. 
There  has  just  been  signed  in  Mexico 
an  agreement  between  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  and  the  railroad  manage- 
ments under  which  the  men  agree  not  to 
ask  for  an  increase  of  wages  for  one 
year.  Their  unions,  100  per  cent  strong, 
are  recognized  and  their  status  is  more 
certain  than  that  of  any  Mexican  labor 
ever  has  been. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  this  move- 
ment of  labor  one  of  Mexico's  surest 
guarantees  of  peaceful,  orderly,  demo- 
cratic development. 

It  is  but  a  stone's  throw  back  to  the 


day  when  any  general  could  muster  an 
army  either  by  command  or  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  ridiculously  small  amount 
of  per  diem  pay  for  soldiers.  Armies 
literally  were  plentiful  and  easy  to  get 
because  they  were  cheap. 

The  rising  wage  scale  will  make  cheap 
armies  impossible  and  in  a  shorter  time 
than  any  of  Mexico's  past  history  would 
indicate.  The  engineer  at  $7.50  a  day 
and  the  miner  at  $3,50  a  day  will  fight 
in  no  man's  army  for  a  peso  a  day;  at 
least  not  unless  they  see  a  real  threat  to 
their  own  interests  in  the  offing. 

There  are  still  large  masses  of  cam- 
pesinos  on  the  great  haciendas  to  whom 
the  wage  of  to-day  is  the  wage  of  yes- 
terday, and  the  same  is  true  of  some  gold 
miners.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  un- 
employment for  many.  Mexico  is  still 
a  land  of  much  poverty — infinite  poverty 
of  body  and  soul  and  mind.  But  already 
the  nucleus  of  labor  has  been  formed  in 
a  body  that  has  an  industrial  programme, 
that  knows  the  meaning  of  democracy, 
that  knows  the  terrible  cost  of  warfare, 
that  senses  strongly  the  great  truth  that 
wealth  must  be  made  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  this  body  is  influential.  It 
is  the  labor  bloc  against  retrogression 
and  plunder.  And  it  is  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  the  Government  that  is  and 
with  the  Government  that  is  to  be  on  De- 
cember 1,  when  Alvaro  Obregon  takes 
the  office  of  President. 

As  for  the  present  Government  and 
the  Government  that  is  to  be  in  Mexico, 
it  rings  like  sound  metal.  It  does  not 
want  trouble  and  it  believes  in  finding 
the  way  through  by  strength  of  reason. 
It  has  its  ideals — lofty  ones  they  are, 
too — but  it  has  its  eye  mainly  on  the 
things  of  to-day  and  the  how  of  doing 
them.  You  can  have  an  argument  about 
Marxian  Socialism,  if  you  care  for  it, 
from  high  Government  officials,  but  when 
it  comes  to  practical  affairs  the  theory 
is  waived  aside,  as  a  bit  of  entertainment 
would  be,  and  clay  once  more  becomes 
clay. 

Education  for  the  masses  is  being 
given  much  study,  and  much  real  work 
is  being  done.  Dr.  Jose  Vasconcelos, 
director  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  is 
arousing  in  Mexico  the  spirit  that  was 
aroused  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  great 
work.  Vasconcelos  has  no  money,  but 
he  has  zeal  and  understanding.  In  two 
months  he  has  organized  a  voluntary 
corps  of  1,500  teachers  who  are  giving 
daily  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  simple 
hygiene,  and  manual  training  to  8,000 
peon  men  and  women. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  about  the  Gov- 
ernment is  that  it  isn't  merely  talking; 
it  is  doing.  Villarreal,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  colonizing  former  rebels  and 
bandits,  and  he  is  getting  plows  to  small 
farmers  at  their  cost  price.  He  can 
talk  with  the  most  talkative,  but  he  is 
doing  much  between  talks. 


The  de  la  Huerta  Government  came 
into  being  because  the  Carranza  Gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  stand.  It 
couldn't  hold  on  until  election  day,  for 
a  multiplicity  of  reasons.  The  Obregon 
Government-to-be  was  elected  in  an  elec- 
tion that  was  as  free  and  clean  as  any 
election  in  Mexico  can  ever  be.  The 
polls  were  manned  by  civilians  and  there 
was  no  coercion  in  voting.  Only  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy  can  make  Mexican 
elections  better  than  was  the  one  just 
past. 

The  outlook  in  Mexico  to-day  is  bright. 
It  has  its  spots  of  darker  hue,  to  be  sure, 
one  of  which  is  the  stalking  Bolshevist. 
He  seems  absent  nowhere,  though  in  no 
place  on  earth  is  he  a  more  fiendish, 
darkly  portentous  person  than  in  Mexico. 
He  has  gathered  about  him  only  a  hand- 
ful in  Mexico  thus  far,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  prove  very  harmful.  So  rapidly 
is  the  star  of  Bolshevism  setting  that 
the  whole  doctrine  is  likely  to  lose  its 
lure  before  it  can  bring  any  great  grief 
to  Latin  America. 

No  one  can  do  for  Mexico  a  greater 
disservice '  than  to  go  among  her  emo- 
tional poor  preaching  Bolshevism,  with 
its  false  hopes  and  its  treacherous  prom- 
ises. To  begin  with,  Mexico  has  been 
burned  out  with  fighting.  Industry  is 
but  now  gathering  speed  from  its  long 
siege  under  bandit  trespass  and  revolu- 
tionary levy.  Mexico  needs  to  create, 
she  needs  to  apply  her  hands  and  brains 
to  the  raw  things  of  the  earth  to  shape 
them  into  things  for  humanity  to  use. 
She  needs  to  work  furiously.  She  wants 
no  blighting  communism,  no  fevered 
preachment  of  Bolshevist  mirage. 

But  the  Bolshevist  in  Mexico  is  a 
menace  too  remote  to  cause  worry.  Mex- 
ico somehow  seems  to  see  through  the 
trick. 

The  example  of  the  American  work- 
man to  the  north,  best  paid  in  the  world, 
freest  in  the  world,  getting  these  good 
things  of  life  through  the  functioning 
of  a  trade-union  movement  that  has  its 
eye  mainly  on  the  job  of  to-day,  progress- 
ing rationally  and  slowly,  has  sunk 
deeper  into  Mexico  than  most  would  be- 
lieve. The  leaders  know  the  story.  And 
the  Mexican  is  not  entirely  foolish.  He, 
too,  is  not  without  the  desire  to  have  a 
sure-thing  programme  that  will  work 
while  he  is  yet  of  this  world. 

Mexico  to-day  is  as  many-sided  as  any 
segment  of  humanity  could  be.  It  is 
thrilling,  fascinating,  puzzling  in  a  way, 
voluble  and  yet  inscrutable  in  its  volu- 
bility. But  it  is  progressing  toward 
stability.  It  has  vitality.  Consider  the 
fact  that  even  during  the  years  of  revolu- 
tion it  increased  its  exports  each  year. 
And  entangled  in  the  whole  great  skein 
of  the  problem  is  that  growing  labor 
movement,  great  outlet  of  expression  for 
its  people  of  toil,  great  agency  of  articu- 
lation for  a  people  dumb  through  long 
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years  of  pain,  great  engine  of  immediate 
progress,  and  great  guarantee  against 
the  wiles  of  the  roving  and  mercenary 
recruiting  generals  who  have  been  a 
curse  to  the  land. 

Social  progress  works  at  times  through 
unwonted  and  unsuspected  channels,  but 
in  analyzing  the  future  of  Mexico  and 
her  chances  for  peace,  fail  not  to  see  and 
comprehend  the  Mexican  labor  move- 
ment. It  is  a  big  and  vital  thing  and 
all  America  may  yet  have  cause  to  give 
thanks  that  it  is  so. 

Chester  M.  Wright 

A  Mollylogue 

MOLLY  was  sewing  and  trying  to 
keep  quiet  because  I  was  reading, 
but  after  a  while  I  took  pity  on  her: 
"What  is  it,  my  dear?"  I  asked,  putting 
aside  my  book. 

"Father,  this  is  a  cruel  world  and  I  am 
beginning  to  think  the  war  was  fought 
in  vain.  I  suppose  you've  heard  that 
Grace  Martin  has  got  her  divorce?" 

"No,  Molly,"  I  answered,  "I  hadn't 
heard  it  and  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  Is 
that  why  this  is  a  cruel  world?" 

"Of  course  not !  But  this  afternoon 
Mrs.  Tobey  Sibley  lectured  to  our  club 
on  the  Irish  Republic — " 

"Ah,  my  dear,  if  you  have  undergone 
that,  no  wonder  the  world  seems  cruel. 
She's  the  Sindbad  Stove  woman  who 
killed  her  husband  and  burned  her  house 
down,  isn't  she?" 

"Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Mary,  "but  she 
burned  her  house  down  and  then  killed 
■ — oh,  no!  I  mean  she  didn't  do  either, 
but  she  did  the  second  first.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you,  Dad?" 

"Perfectly,  my  dear.  It's  as  clear  to 
me  as  the  course  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, which  is  what  you  have  really  been 
describing,  I  think." 

"But  what  is  a  Sindbad  Stove,  Father? 
Mrs.  Sibley  doesn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  now." 

"No,  they've  served  her  purpose.  The 
stove  exploded  and  burned  down  her 
house,  and  over  her  husband's  grave  is  the 
epitaph,  'killed  by  cookery.'  That  stove 
was  a  wonderful  invention.  I  don't  think 
she  invented  it;  she  simply  exploited  it 
— and  her  friends.  After  a  breakfast 
of  chopped  corn  husks  with  hydrated 
milk  powder  and  ready-to-use  coffee 
(substitute)  heated  on  the  steam  radia- 
tor, you  sat  down  to  the  telephone — " 

"Some  breakfast,  Dad!"  said  the  Boy 
who  just  then  came  in.  "Is  that  the 
way  the  ancient  and  honorable  Etrus- 
cans fed  their  goats?" 

"No,  sir,  it's  the  way  modern  Ameri- 
cans feed  their  'kids.'  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  you  call  up  the  butcher  for  a 
piece  of  meat,  the  green-grocer  for  a 
couple  of  vegetables  and  a  salad,  and  the 
baker  for  a  pie  or  two.    When  they  come 


in  at  about  eleven  o'clock  you  put  them 
into  the  Sindbad  Stove,  paper,  string  and 
all,  and  light  a  kerosene  lamp  under- 
neath. Then  you  go  off  to  your  club  or 
your  social  welfare  and  Americanization 
work,  or  more  likely  shopping,  and  when 
you  get  home  at  six  or  thereabouts  you 
find  the  table  set,  the  food  cooked,  un- 
wrapped and  served,  and  the  kerosene 
lamp  smoking  like  — ." 

Molly  interrupted  me  just  in  time: 
"I  call  that  the  most  wonderful  of  mod- 
ern inventions.  Most  wonderful,"  she 
repeated  as  she  opened  her  bag  and 
powdered  her  excited  nose. 

"Moll,"  said  the  Boy,  "there's  only  one 
thing  needed  to  make  that  invention  per- 
fect. An  automatic  lever  that  would 
powder  your  nose  as  you  sat  down  to 
eat.  But  that  wouldn't  suit  you  either. 
The  only  reason  you  powder  your  nose 
is  to  have  people  see  you  doing  it." 

Here  followed  a  brief  interlude  in 
which  the  Boy  had  his  eyes  and  mouth 
powdered  as  well  as  his  nose.  I  cut  short 
his  reprisals  by  saying:  "We  were  talk- 
ing of  divorce,  I  think,  my  dear.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  a  young  woman — 
her  name  was  the  same  as  yours,  my 
dear — Molly ;  Molly  O'Brien,  I  think,  who 
married  a  man  named  Jack  Bull.  I  don't 
think  she  wanted  to  marry  him,  but 
Jack  had  such  masterful  ways  she  just 
had  to.  John  drank  a  good  deal  harder 
than  he  worked  in  those  days  and  their 
life  was  what  you  might  call  uneasy. 
I'm  afraid  he  blacked  her  eyes  now  and 
then—" 

"The  brute!"  cried  Molly  and  the  Boy 
in  chorus. 

"And  I  know  she  scratched  his  face 
and  pulled  out  his  hair — " 

Molly  said  "hmph,"  and  the  Boy 
scratched  his  head. 

"But  lately  John  has  reformed — he 
isn't  a  perfect  husband  yet,  by  any  means 
— and  has  worked  hard.  Between  them 
they  have  done  pretty  well  for  the 
younger  children — " 

"They  had  children,  did  they?"  asked 
Molly. 

"Of  course,  my  dear;  twenty  or 
thirty." 

"Twenty  or  thirty!"  cried  Molly. 
"Why  I  thought  'kind  master  we  are 
seven'  was  the  limit.  Did  they  all  live 
at  home?" 

"Oh,  no;  the  older  ones  went  off.  Tim 
and  Terence  made  quite  a  name  for  them- 
selves in  the  army  and  navy.  Mike  emi- 
grated to  America  and  founded  the  well- 
known  McDemos  family — .  But  coming 
back  to  Molly  O'Brien;  Molly  has  got  ad- 
vanced notions  into  her  head  and  says 
she  wants  a  divorce.  Now  I'm  a  firm 
believer  in  common  sense — " 

"Why,  Dad,  Mother  says  that's  the 
one  human  faculty  you  absolutely  lack." 

"My  dear,  I  didn't  say  I  possessed  it; 
I  said  I  believed  in  it.  Now  there's  Molly 
O'Brien   has   lived   with   Jack   Bull   for 


years.  She  knows  all  his  faults — and 
tells  him  of  them — is  used  to  his  ways; 
and  he,  as  he  grows  older,  is  learning  to 
treat  her  better.  Fritz  Kraus  has  been 
making  love  to  her  on  the  sly  and  tells 
her  to  get  a  divorce  and  he'll  take 
care  of  her.  But  we  know  what  that 
means.  And  still  Molly  O'Brien  thinks 
she  wants  her  divorce.  Now  I  ask  you, 
Molly,  is  that  common  sense?" 

"But,  Dad,"  objected  Molly,  "Ireland 
has  always  wanted  to  be  free.  It  is  her 
ideal." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  she  always  has,  but 
will  she?  Lots  of  women  have  wanted 
to  be  free — I  mean  true-hearted  women 
like  Ireland — but  when  they  were  di- 
vorced have  found  a  sick  longing  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  for  the  man  they 
were  used  to,  on  whom  they  had  learned 
to  lean.  And  as  for  ideals,  I  love  them. 
At  the  Pop  concert  the  other  night — " 

"Why,  Father,  you  didn't  take  me." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  went  to  hear  the 
music. — Seated  at  the  same  table  with  me 
was  a  dear  little  girl  about  four  feet  tall 
and  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old; 
with  lovely  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair 
and  such  lips  and  teeth !  With  a  plump 
arm  and  a  frail  little  wrist  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  snap  when  she  buttoned 
her  glove — " 

"Dad,  why  didn't  you  take  me?"  asked 
the  Boy. 

"The  orchestra  played  a  medley  of 
patriotic  songs  that  broke  into  Dixie. 
When  she  heard  that  my  little  girl — " 

"Your  little  girl!"  cried  Molly,  but  I 
paid  no  attention. 

"Jumped  to  her  feet  and  clapped  her 
little  hands.  She  tried  to  make  the  boy 
with  her  stand  up,  too,  but  he  wouldn't. 
'My  dear,'  I  said,  rising,  'I  came  from 
Dixie  twenty-five  years  ago.  May  I  stand 
beside  you?'  She  looked  at  me,  her  eyes 
filled  with  the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea,  that  never  was  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  glowing  eyes  of  youth  in- 
spired with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ideal, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  And  there 
we  two  stood  until  Dixie  was  finished." 

"A  very  beautiful  and  touching  pic- 
ture," remarked  Molly,  in  her  most  sar- 
castic tone,  but  the  Boy  only  sighed. 

"Now,  Molly,  my  little  girl  had  her 
ideal,  Dixie.  If  you  had  asked  her,  I 
believe  she  would  have  said  that  Dixie 
Land  wanted  to  be  free.  But  does  she? 
— As  for  me,  perhaps  I,  too,  have,  with  a 
little  less  enthusiasm,  the  same  ideal, 
Dixie  Land  and  freedom ;  but,  as  I  re- 
marked in  the  beginning,  I'm  a  great  be- 
liever in  common  sense." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Molly,  "I  suppose  so,  but 
— Anyhow,  Mrs.  Sibley  says  America 
will  decide  the  question." 

"There  we  are  with  our  'but.'  Youth, 
I  fear,  can  never  be  made  to  grow  old, 
Molly.  At  any  rate  we  don't  have  to  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Sibley." 

L.  Magruder  Passano 
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Social  Limitations  of 
Undertakers 

TAKE  it  by  and  large,  an  undertaker 
has  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  grewsomeness  of 
his  trade  as  because  of  the  publicity  with 
which  it  must  be  carried  on.  The  grave 
diggers'  trade,  for  instance,  is  generally 
considered  rather  grewsome  as  trades 
go,  but  they  at  least  are  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  grave-digging  parlors 
which  yawn  behind  plate-glass  windows 
for  whom  they  may  devour.  A  town's 
graves  are  dug  to  order  and  nothing  said, 
but  an  undertaker  has  got  to  be  "on  his 
toes"  all  the  time  for  possible  business, 
and  yet  in  so  doing  efface  himself  com- 
pletely. His  attitude  at  best  is  that  of  a 
brisk  and  businesslike  ghost. 

In  the  cities  help  has  come  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  undertaker  per  se  into  the 
undertaking  establishment.  The  old  cut 
and  dried  "parlor"  has  become  an  elabo- 
rate shrine,  hard  to  tell  from  a  Chinese 
antique  shop,  where  one  is  led  about 
blindfold,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  beau- 
tiful mystery.  Advertising  plays  a  heavy 
part.  One  belligerent  concern  in  the 
windy  city  of  sudden  death  to  the  west 
of  us  has  blossomed  out  in  an  illustrated 
placard  which  terminates  thus,  "Satis- 
faction guaranteed — Ask  our  thousands 
of  patrons."  Which  is  after  all  a  little 
more  polished  perhaps  than  that  ftamiliar 
appeal  to  "Try  our  $75  funeral." 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  social  career 
of  the  small-town  undertaker  as  he 
mingles  with  those  very  neighbors  who 
must  die  in  order  that  he  may  live — 
his  bread  and  butter  in  solemn  truth. 
From  the  moment  he  contemplates  open- 
ing his  establishment  in  the  town  he 
is  suspect — the  simplest  question  put 
by  him  becomes  anathema.  Having  set- 
tled upon  the  village  of  his  choice  he  in- 
quires among  the  townsmen  whether 
there  is  enough  business  in  Haraford 
to  keep  two  undertakers  busy  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  a  somewhat  chilling  recep- 
tion Mr.  Balmson  moves  in  and  whiles 
away  his  spare  time  sitting  on  the  door- 
step during  warm  weather  and  in  the 
fern-decked  parlor  at  other  times.  He 
likes  to  go  about  the  town  and  mingle 
with  the  neighbors.  He  meets  Jones  on 
the  street,  who  greets  him  thus,  "Hard 
winter  we're  having,  Mr.  Balmson." 
"Yes,"  he  replies  ingenuously,  "eighteen 
deaths — so  far."  Jones  departs  abrupt- 
ly. In  the  utter  friendliness  of  his  heart 
during  a  college  reunion  he  places  in 
his  window  a  sign,  "WELCOME  SAN- 
VILLE  ALUMNI,"  and  is  generally 
shunned. 

No,  there  isn't  much  social  ease  for 
an  undertaker.  Perhaps  he  sees  an 
acquaintance  freshly  returned  from  an 
operation.     What  is  more  natural  than 


to  greet  him  with,  "Well,  Mr.  Emerson, 
I've  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  time 
you've  been  away."  Mr.  Emerson's  face 
tells  him  that  this  is  not  acceptable. 
Other  convalescents  hurry  from  his 
"Howdy?.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
out  so  soon." 

His  best-intentioned  act  is  miscon- 
strued. Hearing  it  bemoaned  that  there 
is  no  rest  room  in  the  village  to  which 
the  country  folk  may  retire,  he  furnishes 
a  duplicate  of  the  funeral  parlor  and  mar- 
vels at  the  ingratitude  of  the  human  race. 
And  yet  there  is  no  limit  to  Mr.  Balm- 
son's  patience.  Regularly  at  Christmas 
time  this  ill-starred  man  in  bursts  of 
holiday  exuberance  sends  about  calendars 
bearing  beneath  a  pastoral  scene,  simply 
his  name — Guy  Balmson. 

Constance  Murray  Greene 

Correspondence 

A  Slogan  Unawares 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Reading  in  a  Chicago  trade  paper  an 
article  on  a  New  England  woman  who 
had  raised  much  money  for  Belgian  re- 
lief by  selling  war  posters,  I  came  upon 
this  amazing  sentence: 

No  human  being  illustrates  better  the  buf- 
foon's famous  slogan  for  the  human  race,  that 
the  style  is  the  man. 

The  saying,  as  applied  to  writers,  that 
"the  style  is  the  man  himself,"  is  as 
familiar  as  it  is  true.  But  why,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  cherubim,  should  it  be 
called  a  slogan?  And  why  should  the 
originator  of  the  saying  be  called  a  buf- 
foon? Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations" 
answers  the  latter,  though  not  the 
former,  question.  In  an  address  deliv- 
ered on  his  admission  to  the  French 
Academy,  in  1750,  the  naturalist  Buffon 
made  the  sagacious  remark  that  "le 
style  est  l'homme  meme." 

Joseph  B.  Gilder 
New  York,  October  27 

A  Word  for  Psychic 
Research 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
A  recent  article  by  Joseph  Jastrow  in 
The  Weekly  Review,  discussing  a  long 
and  varied  list  of  books  on  psychic  re- 
search, is  of  the  kind  to  make  one  regret 
that  William  James  is  no  longer  alive 
here  in  America.  By  many  Americans, 
I  am  sure,  it  was  felt  to  be  one  of  our 
misfortunes  during  the  war  that  William 
James  had  not  lived  to  help  to  make  us 
see  that  the  war  was  ours,  ours  by  every 
human  reason,  ours  by  every  human  and 
moral  implication.  With  the  aid  of  that 
open-minded,  warm-hearted,  far-reaching 
human  understanding  of  his  we  should 
have  begun  earlier  in  those  long,  dark 


years   to  see   the   light;   and   to   do   the 
right. 

But  now  that  the  war  is  over  it  seems 
an  even  greater  misfortune  that  he  is  not 
still  here  to  help  us  understand  our  many 
new  after-war  problems ;  most  of  all  that 
oldest,  and  yet  always  newest  and  deepest 
of  all  our  questions,  that  question  to 
which  millions  of  mourners  over  all  the 
earth  are  now,  as  never  before,  demand- 
ing an  answer.  While  millions  are 
mourning  in  sorrow,  it  is  not  strange 
that  any  one,  who  has  suddenly  awakened 
to  see  some  gleam  in  the  darkness  lying 
between  this  life  and  the  next,  should 
call  out  to  other  mourners,  that  they  may 
see  it,  too. 

Professor  Jastrow's  article  dwells 
chiefly  on  the  books  of  less  importance 
in  his  list.  He  seems  to  have  given 
perhaps  more  time  and  patience  than 
necessary  to  some  of  the  more  or  less 
amateur  books,  including  a  few  of  the 
many  books  of  Ouija  Board  conversa- 
tions; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
rather  loses  his  patience  over  them.  Still 
less  surprising  is  it  that  he  should  quite 
lose  his  patience  with  authors  who  readily 
and  fully  accept  all  sorts  of  unproved 
physical  phenomena  as  proved,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  extraordinary,  far 
reaching  deductions  and  theories  made 
from  doubtful  data  by  some  of  these 
varied  writers. 

In  this  connection,  however,  he  says 
that  "psychic  research"  (which  must 
mean,  first  of  all,  the  leading  men,  i.  e., 
William  James,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Henry 
Sedgwick,  Hodson,  Barrett,  Lodge),  "is 
responsible"  for  all  these  evils,  vagaries, 
and  extravagances  of  every  kind;  a  logic 
which  would  make  medical  research  and 
its  leading  men  responsible  for  every 
case  of  mistake  or  malpractice  among 
physicians,  as  well  as  for  every  layman's 
individual  vagary  of  medical  belief,  and 
for  the  inevitably  slow  growth  of  medical 
knowledge  in  the  whole  community. 

One  must  hope,  and  believe,  that  some, 
at  least,  of  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  more  faddish  or  fashionable 
forms  of  "psychic  research"  may  be  de- 
terred, or  have  their  minds  directed  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  serious  literature  of 
the  subject,  by  Professsor  Jastrow's 
criticism.  And  it  is  to  be  greatly  hoped 
that  his  statements  may  add  weight  to 
the  grave  warnings  which  nearly  every 
serious  student  of  the  subject  has  given 
as  to  the  cruder  forms  of  "research"  and 
as  to  the  dangers  to  sanity  and  to  a  right 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  that  lie 
along  "the  shady  trail  of  mediums,"  as  he 
puts  it;  though  the  ouija  board  can  be 
almost  as  dangerous. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  Professor  Jas- 
trow's statements  about  the  relations 
between  psychic  research  and  either  re- 
ligion or  science,  or  both,  in  a  magazine 
like  The  Weekly  Review  that  we  find 
cause  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  author 
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of  the  "Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience." The  reviewer,  in  his  curiously 
brief,  and  quite  evasive,  comment  on  the 
books  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  seems  to  make 
his  criticism  little  more  than  a  sweeping 
objection  to  the  very  idea  of  there  being 
any  possibility  of  a  new  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  natural. 

In  these  days  of  the  actual  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  and  of  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  matter  into  force  working 
in  ether,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
working  of  a  mind  that  can  see  in  re- 
ligious experience,  or  in  the  most  serious 
psychic  research,  little  or  nothing  more 
than  a  bias  or  animus  in  favor  of  the 
"Supernatural."  There  is  one  thing, 
telepathy,  which  Professor  Jastrow  does 
not  believe  to  be  true,  but  which,  never- 
theless, is  accepted  as  true,  not  by  one  in 
a  hundred,  as  he  puts  it,  but  by  a  large 
majority  of  all  qualified  observers  who 
have  tested  the  facts  in  the  case  by  care- 
ful and  exacting  standards,  and  under 
the  right  and  necessary  conditions. 

In  regard  to  this  general  question  of 
the  truth  as  to  any  new  extension  of 
knowledge,  it  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  any  number  of  merely  negative 
statements  have  no  force  against  a  single 
positive  proof,  accepted  by  even,  it  might 
be,  a  minority  of  qualified  persons.  It 
happens  that  Professor  Jastrow  in  his 
article,  after  discussing  certain  physical 
phenomena,  says  of  the  phenomena  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Piper,  that  "they  require 
another  order  of  illumination."  If  he 
should  undertake  to  throw  light  on  them 
some  day,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  he  does  not  grasp  at  "telepathy" 
to  save  himself  from  the  danger  of  yet 
more  disturbing  beliefs. 

In  the  subtitle  of  his  article  he  calls 
psychic  research  the  "Bolshevik  of  Sci- 
ence" ;  rather  forgetting  that  Bolshevism 
in  practice  only  too  early  became  an 
autocracy,  or  oligarchy,  made  up  of  be- 
lievers in  dogmatic  materialism,  based 
on  the  materialist  hypotheses  of  certain 
scientists  of  the  past  generations;  the 
same  fatal  hypotheses  which,  becoming 
the  religion  of  imperial  Germany,  led  her 
to  make  war  against  humanity;  and  were 
proved  forever  false  by  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  whole  world. 

Our  reviewer  also,  in  opening  his  argu- 
ment, uses  a  rather  careless  and  sweeping 
phrase.  He  says,  "It  always  requires  an 
effort  for  emotionalized  man  to  face 
reality."  What  possible  statement  could 
so  swiftly  as  this  take  us  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  war !  And  what  words 
could  be  more  completely  in  contradiction 
to  the  actual  conditions  here  in  America 
after  May  7,  1915!  Through  the  awak- 
ening power  of  deep  emotion  we  were 
brought,  for  a  time,  face  to  face  with  the 
deep  meaning,  the  inward  reality,  of  our 
life  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  in  the 
world  of  nations. 

A  suggestion  that  there  might  or  must 


be  parallel  growths  of  a  community  of 
nations  and  of  a  communion  of  souls 
would  seem  a  far  cry  in  the  search  after 
reality  to  minds  like  that  of  this  reviewer 
of  psychic  research,  minds  which  see 
reality  as  something  quite  definite  outside 
ourselves,  a  thing  to  be  reached  by  purely 
physical  tests,  and  to  be  understood  by 
the  mechanical  processes  of  cold  logic. 
But  life  is  not  like  that.  Is  not  our  life 
a  great  adventure,  an  eternal  seeking 
after  an  ever-fleeting  reality?  Which, 
nevertheless,  though  it  seems  always  just 
escaping  us,  is  yet  always  so  near  that, 
at  times,  we  can  even  begin  to  realize  it 
as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  to  believe,  and 
understand,  that  by  a  growth  from  within 
outward,  through  loving  and  suffering, 
and  through  deeper  and  wider  human 
understanding,  we  are  becoming  a  part 
of  it.  To  various  men  are  given  various 
gifts.  And  few  are  they  who  are  swift 
and  strong  and  sure  enough  of  heart,  and 
clear  enough  of  eye  and  understanding, 
to  become  leaders  in  this  sacred  race. 
Among  these,  prophets,  an  J  priests,  and 
poets,  can  be  seen  now  a  group  of  men  to 
whom  a  deep  sense  of  our  human  needs 
and  a  living  belief  in  our  human  possi- 
bilities have  opened  new  ways  and  given 
new  strength — men  like  Myers,  William 
James,  Hodgson,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Gur- 
ney,  Barrett,  Lodge. 

Alexander  Blair  Thaw 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  September  14 

Science  and  Psychic  Research 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  read- 
ing Mr.  Jastrow's  endeavors  to  save 
science  from  the  unclean  hands  of 
psychic  researchers.  From  Mr.  Jastrow 
I  have  gained  new  reverence  for  scien- 
tific method,  and  fresh  horror  of  the 
men  who  profane  it.  Because  of  this 
advance  of  my  lay  mind  I  write  you  one 
or  two  of  my  perplexities. 

Professor  Crawford,  whom  Mr.  Jas- 
trow holds  up  to  us  as  a  horrible  exam- 
ple, has  been  found  dead  with  a  bottle 
of  poison  beside  him.  Mr.  Jastrow  in- 
sinuates that  the  professor  killed  him- 
self because  he  had  discovered  that  he 
had  been  deluded  in  his  famous  psychic 
researches.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is:  does  scientific  method  oblige  or  per- 
mit us  thus  to  interpret  a  man's  actions 
absolutely  without  proof?  My  untutored 
imagination  can  conceive  many  reasons 
for  suicide,  loss  of  money,  ill  health,  do- 
mestic difficulty,  and  so  on.  Why  does 
scientific  method  move  us  to  overlook 
such  possibilities,  and  without  any  evi- 
dence to  attribute  the  suicide  to  a  cause 
that  we  would  particularly  like  to  pitch 
upon? 

Mr.  Jastrow,  too,  has  found  a  psycho- 
analyst who  thinks  that  Dr.  Crawford's 
books  on  psychic  research  reveal  mental 


disorder.  But  a  psychoanalyst  who 
makes  that  statement  about  a  man  he 
has  never  seen,  whose  life-history  he 
does  not  know,  who  furnishes  in  his 
books  none  of  that  evidence  which  alone 
is  the  material  of  psychanalysis,  seems 
to  me  to  contradict  the  scientific  method 
that  should  control  his  own  science.  I 
really  think  I  am  nearer  to  the  true  spirit 
of  scientific  method  in  saying  that  it 
is  probable  that  this  psychoanalyst  him- 
self is  afflicted  with  a  mental  disorder, 
and  of  a  very  vulgar  kind,  the  disorder 
of  precipitate  prepossession,  the  malady 
of  which  so  many  learned  men  have 
died. 

Mr.  Jastrow  thinks  that  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's medium  lifted  the  levitated  table 
with  her  toe.  But  would  not  scientific 
method  have  required  that  before  mak- 
ing this  statement  Mr.  Jastrow  should 
have  tried  to  lift  a  ten  or  fifteen  pound 
table  with  his  own  toe,  to  have  thus  held 
it  motionless  in  the  air,  and  to  have  sus- 
tained it  there  while  three  men  pressed 
down  upon  it  in  vain? 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  anybody.  I 
know  the  tricks  and  vagaries  that  beset 
psychic  researches.  I  only  wonder 
whether  "scientific  method"  has  not,  in 
dealing  with  unwelcome  evidence,  tricks 
and  vagaries  of  its  own. 

Robert  McMillan 
New  York,  October  31 

The    Feeling-   in   Japan 
Towards  America 

[The  author  of  the  following  letter  has  had 
a  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  French 
diplomatic  service,  which  he  began,  in  1880,  as 
Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton; after  filling  posts  at  Madrid,  Rome,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brussels,  and  Pekin,  he  retired 
from  the  Japanese  mission  in  1914  as  an  Am- 
bassador. When  Gambetta  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1881-2,  M.  Gerard  was  his 
Secretary-in-Chief.  M.  Gerard  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes,  the  principal  ones  being 
"Ma  Mission  en  Chine"  (Paris:  Plon).  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  ago,  and  "Ma  Mission 
au  Japon,"  issued  by  the  same  publisher  at  the 
end  of  last  year.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
What  are  the  feelings  of  Japan  towards 
the  United  States,  and  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  present  and  future  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries?  My 
reply  to  these  two  questions,  which  have 
been  put  to  me  very  often,  is  based  on 
facts  with  which  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  on  an  attentive  study  of 
a  long  period  of  contemporary  history. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  Japan 
strove  to  adapt  herself  to  surrounding 
circumstances,  to  adjust  her  own  evolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  them,  without, 
however,  being  directed  from  her  goal  or 
turned  aside  from  her  purposes.  Tenac- 
ity and  suppleness,  skill  and  energy  were 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  her  course 
without  going  counter  to,  or  clashing 
with,  the  great  Power,  which  after  hav- 
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ing  awakened  Japan  and  China  alike 
from  their  slumber,  now  felt  forced  to 
limit  the  scope  of  their  development  and 
offer  only  a  half -open  door  to  their  over- 
flowing populations. 

So  long  as  Japan  remained  a  second- 
ary Power,  she  bore  with  resignation  the 
conditions  that  were  forced  upon  her, 
and  when  she  had  developed  into  a  great 
Power,  she  did  not  question  the  right  of 
the  United  States  and  of  certain  British 
colonies  to  protect  their  native  labor;  but 
she  expressed  the  wish  that  these  meas- 
ures might  be  exercised  in  an  impartial 
manner,  without  discriminations  griev- 
ous to  her  people  and  without  hurting 
the  amour-propre  of  a  race  that  had  risen 
to  a  superior  level.  In  this  connection, 
in  crises  which  were  often  delicate,  Japan 
has  shown  much  consideration  for  others. 

In  order  to  assure  the  free  develop- 
ment of  her  political  interests  and  her 
economic  expansion,  Japan  concluded 
with  the  great  Powers  of  the  West — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States— treaties  or  agreements 
which  guarantee  her,  even  beyond  Korean 
frontiers  on  the  continent  of  Eastern 
Asia,  the  advantages  and  special  rights 
which  International  Law  has,  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  conceded,  on  the  confines 
of  their  territories,  to  other  Powers.  The 
arrangement  made  with  the  United 
States  on  November  28,  1908,  and  on 
November  2,  1917,  defined,  with  all  the 
precision  one  could  ask,  the  latitude  left 
to  Japan,  because  of  her  geographical 
contiguity  to  Southern  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia  and  the  communica- 
tions which,  via  this  route,  link  Japan 
with  China,  Russia,  and  Europe  in  gen- 
eral. The  United  States  and  Japan 
seized  this  occasion  to  renew  their  firm 
intention  not  to  violate,  nor  to  allow 
others  to  violate,  the  territorial  integrity 
and  independence  of  China,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "open  door"  for  the  trade  and 
industry  of  all  nations;  and  the  United 
States,  like  the  other  Powers  of  the  West, 
conceded  to  Japan  the  special  rights  of 
vicinage  calculated  to  permit  her  to  ex- 
pand in  a  natural  manner.  That  is  all 
that  Japan  desired;  and  if  these  guar- 
anteed rights  are  sustained  and  if  the 
United  States  has  a  care  that  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  against  Japanese 
subjects,  in  the  legislation  of  the  vari- 
ous States  of  the  Union,  especially  those 
of  the  West,  the  relations  between  the 
two  neighbors  of  the  Pacific  will  con- 
tinue to  be  marked  by  the  same  cordial 
character  that  they  have  had  from  the 
outset. 

Attempts  have  been,  and  still  are  be- 
ing made,  especially  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, to  represent  Japan  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  and  rival,  not  only  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  England  also. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  agents  of 
German  propaganda  contrived  during  the 
last    war    to    attribute    to    Japan    the 


thought  of  stirring  up  Mexico  against 
the  United  States  and  of  attempting,  her- 
self, a  descent  upon  Southern  California. 
The  same  propaganda  and  Mr.  Hearst's 
pro-German  press  have  been  indefatig- 
able in  incriminating  Japan  as  having  de- 
signs on  China,  and  especially  on  Shan- 
tung, which  they  accuse  the  Government 
of  Tokyo  of  wishing  to  annex  as  Japan- 
ese territory.  The  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton got  suspicious,  and  Article  156  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  relative  to  Shan- 
tung, was  one  of  those  that  were  the 
subject  of  the  "reservations." 

No  grievance  appears  to  me  more 
groundless,  more  unjust,  more  contrary 
not  only  to  the  facts  and  documents  but 
to  the  spirit  in  which  Japan,  as  her 
duties  of  ally  prescribed,  undertook  and 
executed  the  expedition  against  Shan- 
tung which,  but  a  few  weeks  after  free- 
ing it  from  the  German  yoke,  she  en- 
gaged, by  a  treaty  in  due  form,  to  re- 
store to  China  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  cam- 
paign against  the  fortress  of  Kiao-Chau 
cost  her  men,  ships,  considerable  war 
material,  and,  more  than  that,  a  hun- 
dred million  yen;  and  yet  not  one  mo- 
ment was  there  question  of  her  keeping 
the  citadel  and  the  territory  thus  recon- 
quered at  the  price  of  heavy  sacrifices. 
From  the  very  first  negotiations  in  the 
month  of  January,  1915,  it  was  agreed 
that  Shantung  should  be  given  back  to 
China;  and  although  China  has  not  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Japan  care- 
fully informed  the  Peking  Cabinet  that 
she  was  ready  to  sign  at  once  the  pro- 
tocol of  retrocession  of  the  recovered  ter- 
ritory. As  for  the  clauses  by  which 
Japan  reserved  for  herself  the  exploita- 
tion in  common  with  China  of  the  rail- 
roads of  Shantung  previously  ceded  to 
Germany,  they  are  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  provisions  by  which  other 
Powers  have,  in  other  regions  of  China, 
secured  the  exploitation  of  the  railroads 
or  mines,  without  the  sovereignty  or 
independence  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment being  in  any  degree  violated-  or 
impaired. 

When  in  April  and  May,  1919,  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Peace  Conference 
had  to  pronounce  on  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion, it  could  only  ratify  the  agreements 
which  had  been  made  since  1915  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  Allied  Powers  had  previously 
known  and  approved ;  and  when  Germany 
abandoned  in  favor  of  Japan  all  rights, 
advantages,  and  privileges  that  China 
had  ceded  to  her  in  1898,  it  was  under- 
stood, and  Japan  had  again  so  declared 
it  openly,  that  Shantung  should  be,  by 
Japan  herself,  restored  to  China. 

When,  with  the  return  of  peace,  the 
world  recovers  little  by  little  its  equilib- 
rium, and  commercial  relations,  still  dis- 
turbed and  hampered,  resume  their  free 
development,  there  will  be  room  in  Asia 


and  on  the  Pacific  for  the  activity  of  all 
nations,  and  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned, 
she  has  already  shown  herself  ready  to 
take  up  business  with  the  great  firms  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  Japan  sees  and  seeks  her  future, 
and  if  she  feels  that  she  is  encouraged, 
she  will  continue  on  the  lines  which  she 
has  been  following  during  the  last  five 
years.  With  her  it  is  not  a  question  of 
entering  into  competition  and  rivalry 
with  her  great  neighbor,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  obtaining  the  latter's  support, 
of  following  America's  example,  of  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  American  methods 
and  spirit.  Just  as  in  1853  she  responded 
to  Commodore  Perry's  appeal,  so  now 
she  has  everything  to  gain  by  remain- 
ing the  ally  of  the  great  Power  which, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  opened 
to  her  the  path  which  has  led  to  her 
present  grandeur.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the 
fundamental  feeling  which  Japan  enter- 
tains towards  the  United  States.  Let 
America,  on  her  part,  realize  this  attitude 
of  heart  and  mind,  and  then  it  is  prob- 
able that  between  the  two  great  Conti- 
nents of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  the 
Pacific  will  preserve  its  fair  name  and 
be  in  very  truth  the  Ocean  of  Peace. 
Auguste  Gerard 
Paris,  September  1 

The  "Creators"  of  American 
Government 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Allow  me  to  answer  two  questions  put 
in  a  recent  number:  The  "creators"  of 
the  American  system  of  Government 
were  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  the 
others  who  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  Marshall  and  Web- 
ster who  interpreted  it  in  a  national 
sense.  Their  writings  express  the  senti- 
ment of  most  cordial  friendship  to  the 
people  of  other  nations,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  this  country  welcomes  them  to 
our  hospitable  shores. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  instances.  Wash- 
ington writes  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouene,  October  7,  1785 : 

My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  in 
peace  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band 
of  brothers,  striving  who  should  contribute 
most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Daniel  Webster  said  in  his  speech  at 
Buffalo,  May  21,  1851 : 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a  solemn  and  formal 
complaint  is  made  against  the  British  king,  that 
he  sought  to  prevent  emigration  from  Europe 
to  the  colonies,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  rea- 
sonable laws  of  naturalization.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  encouraging  emigration  from  Europe 
was  universal,  and  the  only  desire  was  that 
those  who  wished  to  become  naturalized  should 
become  acquainted  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment before  they  voted;  that  they  should  have 
an  interest  in  the  country ;  that  they  might 
not  be  led  away  by  every  designing  demagogue. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler 
New  York,  October  22 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Main  Street,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Har- 
court. 

A  long  and  witty  novel,  satirizing 
life  in  a  small  town. 

English  Ways  and  By-Ways,  by 
Leighton  Parks.    Scribner. 

Amusing  and  enlightened  com- 
ments of  an  American  in  England. 

Letters  to  a  Niece  and  Prayer  to  the 
Virgin  of  Chartres,  by  Henry 
Adams.    Houghton. 

Letters  from  the  South  Seas,  the 
Orient,   and   elsewhere. 

Pipefuls,  by  Christopher  Morley. 
Doubleday. 

Mr.  Morley's  book  of  the  week; 
pleasing  essays  and  brief  sketches 
on  many  subjects. 


SOMEONE  who  has  read  farther  than 
I  in  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street" 
(Harcourt)  tells  me  that  it  does  not  flag 
in  interest  as  it  unfolds  its  considerable 
length.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  since  it 
is  so  amusing  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
series  of  snapshots  at  America  to-day, 
typified  in  the  life  of  a  small  town,  and 
its  pursuit  of  culture.  Except  for  the 
fear  of  being  old-fashioned  in  referring 
to  a  novel  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
I  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  new  and 
excellent  version  of  Robert  Grant's  "Un- 
leavened Bread." 

Carol,  the  heroine,  is  about  to  graduate 
from  "Blodgett  College,"  a  "bulwark  of 
sound  religion"  near  Minneapolis.  She 
had  decided  to  study  library  work  in  Chi- 
cago. "Her  imagination  carved  and 
colored  the  new  plan.  She  saw  herself 
persuading  children  to  read  charming 
fairy  tales,  helping  young  men  to  find 
books  on  mechanics,  being  ever  so  courte- 
ous to  old  men  who  were  hunting  for 
newspapers — the  light  of  the  library,  an 
authority  on  books,  invited  to  dinner 
with  poets  and  explorers,  reading  a  paper 
to  an  association  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars." In  the  meantime,  there  was  the 
last  faculty  reception  before  commence- 
ment. "The  house  of  the  president  had 
been  massed  with  palms  suggestive  of 
polite  undertaking  parlors,  and  in  the 
library,  a  ten-foot  room  with  a  globe 
and  the  portraits  of  Whittier  and  Martha 
Washington,  the  student  orchestra  was 
playing  'Carmen'  and  'Madame  Butter- 
fly.' Carol  was  dizzy  with  music  and  the 
emotions  of  parting.  She  saw  the  palms 
as  a  jungle,  the  pink-shaded  electric 
globes  as  an  opaline  haze,  and  the  eye- 
glassed  faculty  as  Olympians.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  Stewart  Snyder  whom  she  en- 


couraged. He  was  so  much  manlier  than 
the  others ;  he  was  an  even  warm  brown, 
like  his  new  ready-made  suit  with  its 
padded  shoulders.  She  sat  with  him, 
and  with  two  cups  of  coffee  and  a  chicken 
patty,  upon  a  pile  of  presidential  over- 
shoes in  the  coat  closet  under  the  stairs. 

However,  she  rejects  Stewart,  as  she 
wants  to  "do  something"  with  life.  So 
she  takes  up  library  study  in  Chicago, 
and  it  is  not  too  difficult.  But  she  still 
has  yearnings.  "She  almost  gave  up  li- 
brary work  to  become  one  of  the  young 
women  who  dance  in  cheese  cloth  in  the 
moonlight.  She  was  taken  to  a  cer- 
tified Studio  Party  with  beer,  cigarettes, 
bobbed  hair,  and  a  Russian  Jewess  who 
sang  the  Internationale.  It  can  not  be 
reported  that  Carol  had  anything  signifi- 
cant to  say  to  the  Bohemians.  .  .  . 
But  she  heard  and  remembered  discus- 
sions of  Freud,  Romain  Rolland,  syndi- 
calism, the  Confederation  Generate  du 
Travail,  feminism  vs.  haremism,  Chinese 
lyrics,  nationalization  of  mines,  Chris- 
tian Science,  and  fishing  in  Ontario." 

The  next  day,  in  the  library  class,  she 
had  to  read  a  theme  on  the  use  of  the 
Cumulative  Index,  and  it  was  taken  so 
seriously  that  she  decided  to  carry  on. 
She  went  to  work  in  the  St.  Paul  Public 
Library.  But  it  was  disappointing.  She 
found  she  was  not  visibly  affecting  lives. 
People  did  not  ask  for  elevating  essays. 
They  grunted :  "Want  to  find  the  Leather 
Goods  Gazette  for  last  February."  Or 
they  said :  "Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good, 
light,  exciting  love  story  to  read?  My 
husband's  going  away  for  a  week." 

There  is  a  smugness  about  the  saying, 
which  makes  it  distasteful.  That  saying 
is :  "When  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  read 
an  old  one."  But  however  modern  we 
like  to  think  we  are,  however  we  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  laws  of  poetry 
or  prose  were  only  discovered  last  week, 
we  all  have  the  experience  of  turning 
back,  with  both  pleasure  and  regret,  to 
an  earlier  work  by  some  contemporary 
poet  or  novelist.  Trying  to  plough  my 
way  into  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Mitch 
Miller"  (Macmillan),  the  other  night, 
and  making  heavy  weather  of  it,  I  got 
up  and  took  down  from  the  book-case 
"Spoon  River  Anthology."  I  began  to 
read  in  the  middle,  read  through  to  the 
end,  and  then  turned  back  and  read  all 
the  first  half  again, — the  tenth  time,  I 
suppose,  I  have  read  the  book  through. 
And  then  it  was  half  past  one,  so  I 
stopped.  Who,  remembering  his  child- 
hood, can  read  without  emotion,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  year,  the  inscription 
for  the  grave  of  Hare  Drummer? 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  still  go  to  Siever's 
For  cider,  after  school,  in  late  September? 
Or  gather  hazel  nuts  among  the  thickets 
On  Aaron  Hatfield's  farm  when  the  frosts 
begin? 


For  many  times  with  the  laughing  girls 

and  boys 
Played  I  along  the  road  and  over  the  hills 
When  the  sun  was  low  and  the  air  was 
cool  .   .   . 

Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Mitch 
Miller"  is  a  curious  book.  It  will  in- 
evitably be  compared  with  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  as  it  is  the  story  of  two  boys 
in  a  town  near  the  Mississippi.  They 
appear  in  a  murder  trial  and  other  excit- 
ing episodes,  and  both  the  book  and  the 
character  of  Mark  Twain's  hero  play  such 
a  part  in  Mr.  Masters'  novel  that  Tom 
Sawyer  may  almost  be  called  one  of  the 
personages  in  the  plot.  The  trial  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  persecution  about  the 
state  of  their  souls,  of  Mitch  and  Skeet 
Kirby  by  elderly  and  over-zealous  rela- 
tives, will  awaken  sympathetic  recollec- 
tion in  many  a  man  who  remembers  his 
childhood  in  a  small  town.  The  book 
would  be  more  enjoyable  if  it  contained 
less  political  opinion,  voiced  by  the  au- 
thor directly,  or  indirectly  through  his 
characters.  It  ends  with  a  gloomy  paci- 
fists sermon,  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  prevent 
Germany  from  subjugating  the  world, 
since  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  was 
the  jailing  of  Mr.  Debs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disagree  with  this  theory  in 
order  to  lament  that  so  much  of  it  per- 
meates the  story.  It  is  out  of  place  in  a 
book  which  is  about  boys,  possibly  for 
boys.  Mark  Twain,  in  the  period  of 
"Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
saw  the  world  as  a  place  of  mingled 
tragedy  and  comedy,  of  hope  and  despair. 
Death  and  sorrow  his  boys  saw  and  la- 
mented; wondered  at  them,  and  recov- 
ered from  their  wonder — exactly  as  boys 
do.  They  did  not  grope  in  melancholy, 
since  they  were  Yankee  boys,  not  little 
tragedians  from  a  play  by  Wedekind. 

In  "Mitch  Miller,"  when  little  Heine  is 
drowned,  and  Billie  dies,  and  Mitch 
Miller  himself  is  killed,  the  reader  gets 
the  impression  that  their  creator  has  a 
fancy  that  all  these  things  might  not 
have  happened  if  the  Republican  party 
had  not  had  too  much  to  say  about  the 
Government  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  Great  War,  the  Spanish  War,  and 
the  Civil  War  are  one  and  all  deplored  by 
some  one  or  other  during  the  book 
(Mitch's  father  deplores  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves)  and  they  are  deplored  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  eternally 
against  the  majority — always  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  community  and 
their  country.  I  do  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert these  opinions,  but  I  do  wonder 
at  their  appearance  in  a  book  about  boys. 
Mark  Twain,  writing  from  1874-1884, 
could  carry  himself  back  to  1850,  the 
period  of  his  stories.  Mr.  Masters,  writ- 
ing about  the  period  of  1884-1888,  or 
thereabouts,  can  never  for  an  instant  for- 
get 1920. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

What  is  Fair  Value  ? 

Fair  Value.  By  Harleigh  H.  Hartman.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
THERE  may  be  such  a  thing  as  fair 
value,  but  neither  the  courts  nor  the 
public  utility  commissions  have  yet  dis- 
covered what  it  is.  Nor,  apparently,  has 
the  author  of  this  work,  though  he  has 
won  a  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  economic 
prize.  Credit  for  such  progress  as  has 
been  made  is  due,  he  says,  to  the 
State  public-utility  commissions.  Though 
stated  dogmatically,  this  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  The  point  of  view 
is  everything  in  deciding  what  consti- 
tutes fair  value.  Now  points  of  view  are 
nearer  to  nature  than  anything  else  per- 
taining to  man ;  indeed  they  are  the  man. 
When  therefore  we  talk  about  one's  point 
of  view  we  talk  about  his  honesty  or 
dishonesty,  his  selfishness  or  unselfish- 
ness, his  intelligence  or  ignorance,  his 
mental  laziness  or  alertness.  Doubtless 
each  of  these  antithetical  qualities  has 
played  its  part  in  the  persistent  effort  of 
recent  years  to  define  fair  value,  but  out 
of  the  welter  of  discussion  nothing  of 
which  a  nation  of  reasonably  intelligent 
human  beings  may  be  proud  has  yet  been 
evolved. 

We  confess  that  we  find  the  statement 
that  "the  place  of  valuation  in  public- 
utility  regulatory  programmes  is  essen- 
tially a  legal  question"  rather  absurd. 
One  could  almost  as  justifiably  assert 
that  the  precession  of  equinoxes  is  as 
much  a  legal  question  as  is  valuation. 
Valuation  is  an  economic  question,  and 
nothing  can  make  it  anything  else;  it 
has  no  legal  aspect  except  as  artificially 
imposed  upon  it,  and  often  in  contraven- 
tion of  its  own  nature.  Everything,  in 
a  negative  sense,  has  a  legal  aspect,  re- 
ligion included;  the  law  of  the  land,  for 
example,  will  not  condone  the  act  of  a 
religious  zealot  in  sacrificing  his  child  as 
Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac. 
But  this  is  entirely  different  from  the  so- 
called  legal  aspect  with  which  public- 
utility  valuation  has  been  invested  in 
this  country. 

When  we  read  the  following,  need  we 
be  surprised  that  our  public  utilities  are 
not  functioning  to  our  satisfaction? 

Valuation  theories  have  been  created 
wholly  by  judicial  decision.  Economic  forces 
have  but  recently  been  permitted  to  influence 
valuation  principles.  The  present  doctrine  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  as  to  fair  value 
is  an  artificial  structure  of  piece-meal  construc- 
tion, forming  net  a  unified  whole  based  upon 
economic  principles,  but  a  conglomerate  mass 
shaped  by  the  varying  issues  presented  in  a 
number  of  separate  cases.  The  growth  has 
been  gradual.  It  has  been  almost  haphazard. 
The  court  decisions  have  not  been  wholly  con- 
sistent. Even  the  individual  holdings  of  the 
ieveral  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench  have 
lacked  unity.  Nothing  definitely  stated  or 
clearly  analyzed  has  been  developed. 


All  this  is  true,  but  the  courts  have  done 
the  best  they  could  in  face  of  the  novel 
problems  submitted  to  them.  They  have 
found  themselves  in  the  same  plight  that 
Tom  Reed  confessed,  after  the  campaign 
of  1896  was  over,  that  all  the  Republican 
platform  orators  were  in  when  combating 
sixteen  to  one.  "We  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  he  said,  "and  all  had  to 
go  to  school  and  learn."  It  must  be  said 
for  the  courts,  however,  that  sixteen  to 
one  is  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
fair  value.  Accordingly,  we  have  such 
declarations  as  this,  which  occurs  in  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Smith 
v.  Ames  in  1898,  with  reference  to  fair 
value : 

In  order,  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  amount  expended  in 
permanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  mar- 
ket value  of  its  stocks  and  bonds,  the  present 
as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction, the  probable  earning  capacity  of  the 
property  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by 
statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and 
are  to  be  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just 
and  right  in  each  case.  We  do  not  say  that 
there  may  not  be  other  matters  to  be  regarded 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  ssripturally  minded  will  trace  a  re- 
semblance between  this  and  Paul's  ad- 
dress on  Mars  hill.  The  Apostle  re- 
minded the  Athenians  that  after  they 
had  erected  altars  to  all  the  Gods  they 
could  think  of  they  erected  one  to  "The 
Unknown  God,"  thus  providing  against 
any  oversight.  Note  also  the  adroitness 
of  the  Court  in  the  phrase  "and  are  to 
be  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and 
right  in  each  case."  What  is  just  and 
right,  and  how  far  is  one  case  identical 
with  another?  Twenty-two  years  have 
passed  and  these  are  still  disputed  ques- 
tions. 

In  continuation  of  what  is  quoted 
above,  the  Coiirt  said  in  Smith  v.  Ames, 
"What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is 
a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  what  it 
employs  for  the  public  convenience.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  demand  is  that  no  more  be  ex- 
acted from  it  for  the  use  of  a  highway 
than  the  services  rendered  by  it  are  rea- 
sonably worth."  Here  again  trouble- 
some questions  arise.  Who,  in  the  last 
resort,  has  the  decisive  voice  in  saying 
what  is  a  fair  return  on  a  public  utility 
investment?  Is  it  the  investor,  and  is 
that  the  reason  that  American  public 
utilities  are  no  longer  able  to  secure  capi- 
tal adequate  to  their  needs?  On  .the 
other  hand,  who  knows  best  what  a  public 
utility  service  is  reasonably  worth?  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  no  law,  no 
court  or  commission  decision  is  needed 
to  keep  anyone  from  paying  more  for  a 
thing  than  it  is  reasonably  worth  to  him. 

Yet  while  we  think  the  courts  have 
fallen  far  short  of  defining  fair  value, 
we  do  not  share  our  author's  view  that 
the  credit  for  such  progress  as  has  been 


made  is  due  the  State  public-utility  com- 
missions. The  commissions  have  acted 
according  to  their  lights  and  are  entitled 
to  varying  degrees  of  praise  and  blame. 
Behind  them  have  stood  the  courts,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  courts,  whose 
members  have,  as  a  rule,  been  men  of 
higher  and  broader  education  than  those 
composing  the  commissions,  and  conceiv- 
ably of  finer  native  ability. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  in- 
vidious distinction  which  our  author 
seems  to  make  in  the  case  of  the  courts 
is  due  to  their  slowness  in  cutting  loose 
from  laissez  faire.  It  was  under  this 
policy  that  industry  grew  up  in  this 
country,  that  capital  was  solicited  and 
obtained  for  most  of  our  railroads  and 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  courts  as  the  safeguard 
of  the  people's  interests  have  wisely 
chosen  evolution  rather  than  revolution 
as  a  means  of  sloughing  off  this  policy, 
preferring  to  make  haste  slowly  in  con- 
tradistinction to  some  of  the  commissions 
whose  errors  while  learning  their  busi- 
ness have  frequently  been  costly. 

That  the  increasing  magnitude  of 
American  industry  has  necessitated  a 
change  of  policy  is  admitted.  That  a 
permanent  basis  for  a  future  develop- 
ment has  yet  been  discovered  will  not 
be  so  readily  admitted.  That  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  has  clearly  indi- 
cated what  that  basis  should  be  and  how 
it  should  be  attained  is  by  no  means  clear. 

The  Social  Struggle 

Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order. 
Democracy  Its  Own  Critic  and  Educator. 
By  John  Graham  Brooks.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

MR.  BROOKS'  book  is  both  a  survey 
of  the  labor  movement  and  a  plea 
for  a  more  adequate  understanding.  He 
describes  this  movement  through  all  its 
groups  and  factions;  he  explains  the 
theories,  purposes,  and  methods,  the 
shifts  of  attitude,  the  interrelations,  and 
antagonism.  To  most  persons,  perhaps, 
the  scene  is  mere  chaos;  but  the  author 
shows  that  for  all  the  seeming  confusion 
a  common  purpose  inspires  the  working- 
class  struggle.  That  purpose  is  the  at- 
tainment of  a  greater  power  over  the 
whole  body  of  industry.  It  may  express 
itself,  as  in  the  conservative  unions,  in 
no  more  than  the  demand  for  a  share  in 
management  and  operation,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  radical  groups,  in  the  demand 
for  a  complete  overturn  of  the  prevailing 
system.  But  whatever  the  degree  of  the 
demands,  the  movement  as  a  whole  will 
persist,  with  increasing  energy,  until 
some  satisfactory  moiety  of  its  aims  is 
achieved.  To  deny  or  resist  its  more 
reasonable  demands  is  to  strengthen  the 
extremists.  "The  destroyers,"  he  writes, 
"will  run  wild  until  the  more  steadied 
labor  bodies  are  brought  into  acknowl- 
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edged  partnership  with  capital,  with  all 
doors  open  for  experiment  wherever  it 
may  lead."  If  employers  generally 
would  "in  good  faith  accept  and  act  upon 
the  conditions  of  this  partnership  already 
sanctioned  in  a  dozen  reports  by  gov- 
ernments and  by  so  many  strong  em- 
ployers, more  would  be  done  to  silence 
Bolshevists  of  every  hue  than  by  all  other 
means." 

The  public,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  employs  labor,  he  asserts, 
needs  to  know  definitely  what  all  these 
groups  and  factions  think  and  feel.  The 
repression  of  strange  and  seemingly  sub- 
versive ideas  and  opinions  merely  aggra- 
vates the  situation.  Witch-hunting  is 
only  a  provocation  to  deeper  and  more 
widespread  unrest.  The  reactionary  re- 
sponse embodied  in  the  demand  for 
"more  jails"  and  "more  cemetaries"  is 
not  only  stupid  but  perilous.  "Our  real 
danger  now  is  in  a  stark  conservatism 
trying  desperately  to  revive  the  old 
'herd  penalties'  indiscriminately  applied 
to  groups  and  worst  of  all  to  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  ideas."  The  author 
repudiates  all  "coddling  or  sentimental 
treatment"  for  the  I.  W.  W.  and  kindred 
bands  of  overt  revolutionists;  he  has  no 
doubt,  moreover,  that  "what  is  called 
'free  speech'  must  have  restrictions." 
But  he  draws  the  line  sharply  at  the 
repression  of  opinion  and  at  the  violent 
manifestation  of  the  mob  spirit  against 
the  propagandists  of  new  creeds;  and 
repeatedly  he  returns  to  this  subject  with 
warning  and  strong  censure. 

Mr.  Brooks  recognizes  "the  'litter  of 
inconsistencies'  in  which  we  are  plunged 
through  the  volcanic  change  in  which 
we  are  caught."  It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  he  recognizes  one 
of  these  inconsistencies  which  he  himself 
exemplifies.  "We  are  still,  for  instance," 
he  writes,  "much  more  than  knee-deep  in 
superstition  about  'laws'."  Thereupon  he 
assembles  (pp.  425-527)  a  most  distin- 
guished company,  from  Cromwell  to 
Emerson  and  on  to  Bliss  Perry,  to  give 
testimony  that  defiance  of  the  law  may 
be  a  highly  moral  act.  Professor  Perry's 
statement  that  "a  good  man  will  not  obey 
the  law  too  strictly,"  is  quoted  with  evi- 
dent approval,  and  even  Gladstone,  with 
a  historical  generalization  somewhat 
dubious  as  to  the  facts,  is  brought  in  for 
support.  But  for  another  eminent  per- 
sonage with  similar  views  the  author 
has  small  patience.  That  is  Ole  Hanson, 
whom  he  quotes  (p.  365)  as  follows: 
"We  closed  up  every  'wobbly'  hall  in 
town.  We  didn't  have  any  law  to  do  it 
with,  so  we  used  nails."  Others,  also, 
who  have  drawn  upon  the  "higher  law" 
for  sanction  in  dealing  with  the  insurg- 
ent element,  are  sweepingly  condemned. 
This  is  no  place  to  argue  the  question  of 
legalism;  but  one  may,  in  passing,  point 
out  the  rather  patent  fact  that  the 
"higher  law"  cannot  be  monopolized  by 


any  class,  group,  or  faction,  and  that 
whoever  appeals  to  it  in  behalf  of  his  own 
cause  merely  gives  example  and  warrant 
for  a  like  appeal  by  every  other  person 
for  any  other  cause. 

But  this  matter  aside,  with  some 
blemishes  here  and  there  of  involved  or 
slipshod  phrase,  the  book  is  to  be  warmly 
welcomed.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  labor. 
For  thirty  years  the  author  has  made  it 
his  mission  to  inquire  patiently  and 
keenly  into  causes  and  conditions  of  the 
social  struggle.  No  other  man  in 
America  who  deals  with  this  subject 
draws  from  so  ample  a  store  of  learning 
and  experience.  No  other  has  at  once 
the  exactness  and  the  scope  of  his  in- 
formation. No  other  writes  with  such 
uniform  tolerance  and  breadth  of  view. 
The  zealot,  fixed  in  the  conviction  that 
his  own  Utopia  is  the  sole  salvation  of 
the  race,  will  scorn  this  book ;  and  so  will 
the  blind  reactionary,  complacent  in  his 
belief  that  none  of  these  matters  are 
worth  understanding.  Other  people, 
eager  to  know  what  things  of  vital  im- 
port are  going  on  in  the  world,  may 
profitably  read  this  book  from  cover  to 
cover. 

W.  J.  Ghent 

The   Law — Its   Making  and 
Enforcement 

Problems  of  Law,  Its  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.  By  John  Henry  Wigmore.  New 
York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Juridical  Reform.  By  John  D.  Works.  New 
York:     Neale   Publishing   Company. 

The  Judiciary  and  the  Constitution.  By 
William  M.  Meigs.  New  York :  Neale 
Publishing    Company. 

THE  first  of  Professor  Wigmore's 
three  lectures  deals  with  "The  Law's 
Evolution."  Holding  in  his  left  hand  "a 
bicycle  wheel,  free  to  rotate  on  its  axis," 
the  learned  author,  with  the  aid  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are  put  through  some 
pretty  stiff  formulae,  endeavors  to  prove 
that  "no  simple  spiral  will  serve  as  an 
analogy"  to  the  course  which  legal  evolu- 
tion has  taken,  but  "that  no  less  com- 
plex an  analogy  than  the  planetary  sys- 
tem will  serve."  No  doubt  the  point  must 
be  granted. 

Most  people  will  prefer  the  second  lec- 
ture, which  under  the  title  of  "Problems 
of  the  Law's  Mechanism  in  America," 
discusses  ably  and  sensibly  such  inter- 
esting questions  as  the  following:  "Why 
is  a  judge?  Why  is  a  legislator?"  "Is  the 
judge  to  be  absolutely  under  the  stat- 
ute?" "Is  the  judge  to  be  bound  by  his 
precedents?"  "How  far  should  legisla- 
tion go  into  details?"  "How  far  should 
legislation  provide  for  future  change  of 
conditions?"  It  is  assumed  by  Dean 
Wigmore  that  a  new  age  is  at  hand,  for 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
legislation  will  be  required,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  he  urges  that  our  legislators 


must  be  made  experts  "(1)  by  reducing 
their  numbers,  (2)  by  giving  them 
longer  terms,  (3)  by  paying  them  enough 
to  justify  it  [that  is,  apparently,  the 
work  of  legislation]  as  a  career  for  men 
of  talent,  (4)  by  making  their  sessions 
continuous." 

Not  less  interesting,  and  pertinent  to 
the  times,  is  the  third  lecture,  on  "Prob- 
lems of  World  Legislation  and  America's 
Share  Therein."  Dean  Wigmore  is  not 
here  concerned  with  the  law  governing 
the  relations  of  states  with  one  another, 
but  with  "the  international  aspect  of  the 
substantive  national  law  affecting  the  re- 
lations between  individuals  of  different 
states — the  law  of  contracts,  property, 
and  commerce  generally."  How  far,  he 
inquires,  is  uniformity  of  private  law 
among  the  several  nations  of  the  world 
to-day  desirable  and  obtainable;  and  by 
what  methods  can  the  United  States  take 
an  effective  part  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  degree  of  uniformity?  On  the 
latter  point,  it  would  seem  that  Dean 
Wigmore  speaks  rather  too  confidently 
when  he  asserts  that  "the  Federal  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
to  adopt  a  uniform  international  rule 
which  shall  be  actually  effective  through- 
out the  country."  The  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Missouri  v.  Holland  (April  19,  1920) 
appears  to  leave  the  treaty-making  power 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
in  carrying  treaties  into  effect  almost 
without  any  limitation  of  a  strictly  legal 
nature. 

Ex-Senator  Works  pleads  for  the  sim- 
plification of  the  processes  of  civil  justice 
in  this  country.  The  volume  emphasizes 
what  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
recognized  as  fact,  that  "a  large  part  of 
the  delays,  and  consequent  unnecessary 
expense  of  litigation,  is  not  brought  about 
by  defective  laws  alone,  but  by  the  dila- 
tory and  faulty  administration  of  the 
laws  we  have."  Writing  with  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  behind  him,  the  author  testifies 
that  "no  one  connected  with  courts  and 
familiar  with  their  manner  of  doing 
business  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  lax 
in  their  methods  and  that  they  fail  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  our  laws  with  the 
promptness  that  their  duty  requires  of 
them."  This,  of  course,  is  but  to  repeat 
Mr.  Root's  assertion,  in  his  address  on 
"Public  Service  by  the  Bar"  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1916,  that 
"there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  doing  of  justice  is  burdened  by  such 
heavy  overhead  charges  or  in  which  so 
great  a  force  is  maintained  for  a  given 
amount  of  litigation."  There  is  much  in 
this  little  volume  that  entitles  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  voter,  certainly  of 
every  public-spirited  lawyer. 

Mr.  Meigs  justifiably  reminds  us  in  his 
"Introduction"  that  it  was  an  article 
from  his  pen  in  The  American  Laiv  Re- 
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view  for  1885  which  first  drew  attention 
to  the  interesting  historical  problem 
raised  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts. 
Since  then  other  students  have  gone  into 
the  same  subject  more  or  less  thoroughly, 
and  now  Mr.  Meigs  feels,  not  unnaturally, 
that  he  would  like  to  bring  the  sifted 
product  all  within  the  covers  of  one  vol- 
ume. The  result  will  prove  disappointing 
to  the  special  student  of  the  subject, 
though  it  is  not  without  value  for  the 
general  reader.  Little  new  material  is 
exploited,  and  the  historical  development 
of  the  theory  of  judicial  review,  its  most 
instructive  aspect,  is  entirely  ignored. 
Moreover,  this  sin  of  omission  leads  to 
one  of  commission — the  blurring  of  es- 
sential distinctions.  Mr.  Meigs  seems  to 
think  it  all  one  whether  a  court  is  pass- 
ing upon  acts  of  inferior  law-making 
bodies  or  upon  those  of  coSrdinate  legis- 
latures, although  it  is  only  with  the  latter 
practice  that  the  notion  of  legislative  sov- 
ereignty has  had  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony, and  therein  has  lain  the  difficulty. 
For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Meigs  is  quite 
blind  to  the  conflict  between  the  doctrine 
of  judicial  review  and  the  Jacksonian 
theory  of  the  Constitution — that  theory 
which  underlay  President  Wilson's  flout- 
ing of  an  act  of  Congress  the  other  day. 
Altogether  it  seems  not  unjust  to  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Meigs  will  probably  be 
remembered  for  his  pioneer  article  of  a 
generation  ago,  rather  than  for  the  more 
ambitious  but  one-sided  and  unoriginal 
study  listed  at  the  head  of  this  review. 
Edward  S.  Corwin 

More  News  from  the 
Balkans 

The  Salonica  Side-Show.  By  V.  T.  Selig- 
man.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany. 

THE  Macedonian  front  has  had  many 
detractors  among  friends  and  foes, 
and  the  allied  Balkan  campaign  has  suf- 
fered many  malignant  attacks  before  and 
after  the  achievement  of  victory.  It  has 
been  a  sort  of  a  tradition  to  pull  any- 
thing Balkan  to  pieces  and  to  consider 
Macedonia  a  place  in  outer  Hades  with 

Earth   so   marred, 

Shattered   in   shard  on   shard. 

Mr.  Seligman's  book  breaks  away  from 
the  trodden  path.  It  is  an  unpretentious 
gathering  of  impressions  by  a  man  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
and  has  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  countries  and  the  armies  that 
fought  there.  Far  from  posing  as  an 
oracle,  he  manages  by  means  of  adroit 
sketches  full  of  humor  to  present  not 
only  a  vivid  picture  of  army  life  in  the 
British  sector  but  also  a  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Allies  had  to  carry  out  their  war  of  at- 


trition in  Macedonia  until  the  hour  for 
the  successful  offensive  came  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  which  was  followed  by  the 
utter  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
The  humanitarian  touch  of  the  writer, 
his  uncommon  fairness  of  attitude 
towards  friend  and  foe,  and  his  unforced 
modesty  are  pleasing.  There  is  a  har- 
monious combination  of  humorous  anec- 
dote and  serious  study  expressed  in  an 
easy  but  by  no  means  slipshod  style. 
Equally  entertaining  and  instructing,  the 
book  is  well  worth  reading. 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  book,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  were  written  in 
Macedonia  during  the  summer  of  1918. 
Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  Seres 
road  which  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  British  line  of  communica- 
tions and  on  which  the  writer  "can  really 
claim  expert  knowledge"  after  spending 
two  years  in  various  camps  by  its  side, 
he  proceeds  to  give  amusing  accounts  of 
life  behind  the  front  among  British  Tom- 
mies and  Greek  Johnnies.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  enumerate  preferences;  but  the 
sketch  of  a  peasant  Heracles  dancing 
with  the  leading  lady  in  "Slip  Your 
Clutch"  at  Guvezne  and  the  comic  analy- 
sis of  what  the  author  describes  as  "the 
four  stages  of  Macedonian  Madness  or 
Balkan  Tap"  will  prove  good  examples  of 
the  "unconquerable  cheeriness"  of  a 
British  soldier.  In  his  chapter  on  "More 
Dickens  Characters"  the  humor  is  tinged 
with  a  strong  element  of  pathos,  while  in 
such  chapters  as  "George"  and  "Im- 
aginary Interviews"  it  becomes  ironic 
satire. 

The  second  part,  which  explains  the 
events  that  led  to  the  final  offensive  of 
September  15  to  September  30,  1918,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  battle  itself  with 
more  details  regarding  the  Anglo-Greek 
attack  at  Doiran,  will  prove  of  greater 
value  to  the  historic  mind.  He  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  part  which 
the  enlarged  Greek  army  played  in 
hastening  the  offensive  after  their  first 
taste  of  battle  at  the  Skra  di  Legen  in 
July,  when  they  had  inflicted  a  sound  de- 
feat on  the  enemy,  captured  very  strong 
positions  on  the  Vardar  and  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  French,  whom  they 
had  taken  completely  by  surprise.  For 
the  Serbs  he  can  find  no  words  "to  de- 
scribe their  marvelous  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  their  tiny  force  was  to  achieve  a 
miracle  of  heroism  and  endurance," 
which  brought  about  the  success  of  Gen- 
eral d'Esperey's  plan.  He  does  away 
with  the  legend  that  the  victory  was  an 
easy  one  and  that  the  Bulgarians  just 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Seligman  observes  that 
"the  fighting  spirit  of  the  enemy  was  as 
fine  as  ever  ...  the  Bulgar  showed 
more  resolution  in  defence  than  in  the 
first  battle."  Finally  he  emphasizes  duly 
the  "overwhelming  consequences"  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  Bulgaria  brought  in 


its  train.  "Though  the  issue  of  the  war 
depended  entirely  on  the  fighting  on  the 
Western  Front,  the  defeat  of  Bulgaria 
.  .  .  did  shorten  the  war  by  a  consid- 
erable period."  All  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Allied  and  enemy  forces  on  the 
eve  of  the  offensive  and  with  helpful 
maps  of  the  most  important  sectors. 

Equally  important  from  the  historic 
point  of  view  are  the  chapters  on  "The 
Tragedy  of  Constantine"  and  on  "Squar- 
ing Accounts"  from  the  last  part.  Mr. 
Seligman  is  very  fair  to  Constantine.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  suc- 
cessive mistakes  of  the  Allies'  diplomacy, 
which  gradually  estranged  that  unfortu- 
nate King  beyond  reconciliation  with 
them  and  his  able  Premier  Venizelos. 
With  British  respect  for  Kingship  he 
even  admits  his  patriotic  motives  up  to 
the  dismissal  of  Venizelos  on  the  Darda- 
nelles issue.  But  of  course  he  can  find 
no  justification  for  him  after  October 
5,  1915.  He  mercilessly  exposes  the  de- 
terioration of  Constantine  from  a  good 
Father  of  his  people,  disinterested,  unas- 
suming, and  a  brave  soldier,  into  a  tin- 
pot  autocrat,  greedy,  grasping,  violent  in 
his  anger,  savage  in  his  jealousy  .  .  j, 
When  in  September,  1915,  Bulgaria 
mobilized  with  the  undisguised  intention 
of  attacking  Serbia,  Constantine  was  put 
to  test,  and  found  guilty  of  the  blackest 
treachery.  The  last  paragraph  from  this 
chapter  is  worth  quoting:  "Perhaps  our 
disgust  at  his  treachery  should  be  tem- 
pered with  pity.  As  Macaulay  wrote  of 
Lord  Clive:  'Fortune  placed  him  in  a 
situation  in  which  his  weaknesses  cov- 
ered him  with  disgrace,  and  in  which 
his  accomplishments  brought  him  no 
honor.'  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  more 
fitting  epitaph  for  Constantine  than  the 
famous  paradox  of  Tacitus:  'Consensu 
omnium  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperas- 
set.' " 

Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 

Souls,  Healthy  and 
Unhealthy 

Ditte:  Girl  Alive.  By  Martin  Anderson 
Nexo.  Translated  from  the  Danish.  New 
York :    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Kobiety  (Women)  :  A  Novel  ok  Polish  Life. 
By  Sofja  Rugier-Nalkowska.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  Michael  Henry  Dzie- 
wicki.     New  York :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

IT  occurs  to  me  that  these  two  novels, 
which  have  happened  to  come  to- 
gether on  my  shelf,  present  an  interest- 
ing contrast  both  in  themselves  and  as 
typifying  the  opposing  tendencies  in  cur- 
rent Anglo-American  fiction.  Composites 
though  we  are,  the  Teuton  strain  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  and  the  Scandinavian 
is  far  closer  kin  to  us  than  the  Slav. 
No  interpreter  is  needed  to  convey  the 
mood  and  meaning  of  Nexo  or  Selma 
LagerloT  or  Bojer;   all  we  need   is  the 
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physical  shift  from  one  tongue  to  an- 
other, the  removal  of  a  material  obstacle. 
But  our  admiration  of  Dostoievsky  or 
Chekhov,  our  intimate  contact  with  some 
new  Slav  like  the  author  of  "Kobiety"  is 
always  something  of  a  feat,  a  thing  to 
be  consciously  striven  for  and  conscious- 
ly enjoyed.  Even  Mr.  Howells  some- 
what plumed  himself  on  his  appreciation 
of  the  Russians — whose  "veritism"  was 
so  laughably  or  cryably  different  from 
his  own. 

Scandinavian  fiction  has  its  strain  of 
Northern  melancholy  and  skepticism,  but 
it  is  based  on  an  idealism  we  can  under- 
stand. Nexo"s  long  tetralogy,  "Pelle  the 
Conqueror,"  was  an  absorbing  study  of 
a  young  Dane  who  might  have  been  our 
next-door  neighbor,  if  next-door  neigh- 
bors in  the  flesh  were  ever  so  alive  and 
interesting.  The  quaint  foreign  quality 
of  scene  and  costume  merely  brought  out, 
like  a  dash  of  lemon,  the  natural  human 
flavor  of  the  narrative.  Whether  or  not 
we  may  have  followed,  with  Nex8,  the 
radical  road  of  his  hero  as  humanitarian 
and  reformer,  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  him  as  a  man:  a  fine 
fellow  and  our  own  kin ;  a  wayfarer 
with  a  high  heart  and,  praise  God,  a 
healthy  soul.  Such,  in  her  relatively 
obscure  and  modest  way,  is  the  little  girl 
in  "Ditte,"  central  figure  in  "Ditte:  Girl 
Alive."  Like  Pelle,  she  is  of  the  hum- 
blest peasant  stock;  unlike  him,  her  con- 
quest of  life  lies  not  in  rising  from  her 
place  and  class  to  a  career  of  broad  use- 
fulness, but  in  keeping  heart  clean  and 
her  soul  alive  in  the  midst  of  hopeless 
squalor  and  in  the  face  of  a  mocking 
destiny.  Ditte  is  an  illegitimate  child, 
deserted  by  her  mother,  who  is  a  moral 
weakling  and,  after  providing  Ditte  with 
a  step-father,  murders  her  own  old 
mother  for  a  few  coins  and  is  sent  to 
prison.  The  step-father,  Lars  Peter,  is 
a  childlike  soul,  a  rag-and-bone  man.  He 
has  inherited  his  dingy  trade  and  accepts 
his  fate  with  courage  and  good-humor. 
He  can  not  escape  from  it,  but  he  can 
put  a  good  face  on  it.  Meanwhile,  dogging 
him  and  plotting  for  the  possession  of 
Ditte  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  who 
might  be  described  as  a  blend  of  the 
wicked  New  England  deacon  of  melo- 
drama, and  the  gombeen-man  of  the 
Irish  realists.  He  holds  a  community 
in  his  hand  through  his  ingenuity  in 
getting  all  its  members  into  his  debt; 
and  gilds  his  shabby  conduct  with  pious 
blasphemies.  Poor  Lars  Peter  is  at  his 
mercy;  and  so,  in  the  end,  appears  to  be 
poor  Ditte — in  everything  but  that 
healthy  and  indomitable  soul  of  hers. 

"Kobiety"  is  a  fresh  expression  of  the 
temperamental  egotism  and  moral  neu- 
rasthenia which,  according  to  most  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  writers,  seem  to  be  the 
nearest  Slavic  equivalents  to  our  own  ra- 
cial idols,  firmness  of  character  and  health 
(Continued  on  page  452) 


"AN   EPIC   OF  AMERICA" 

BLIND 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

Author  of  "The  Harbor,"  "His  Family,"  etc. 
"DL1ND"  should  not  be  dismissed,  should  not  even  be  characterized  as  a  "war  book." 
*-*  No  novel  with  scope  to  it  can  escape  being  in  some  sense  a  war  book  just  now.  And 
BLIND  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  war  in  its  more  immediate  aspects  has  the 
great  advantage  of  presenting  not  France  and  England,  but  the  novel  angle  of  Germany 
and  Russia  in  1914-1917.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  depicting  the  climactic  years  of 
1914-1919  against  a  rich  narrative  background,  the  interesting  story  of  an  American  family 
of  the  old  stock,  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  author  is  more  than  a  seer  of  social  progress ; 
he  has  the  sense  for  individuality  which  a  novelist  must  possess.  His  Aunt  Amelia,  with 
her  shrewd,  indomitable  optimism,  is  admirable.  His  schoolboy,  Tommy,  speaks  a  dialect 
we  know.  .  .  .  And  it  has  the  vividness,  the  deeper  understanding,  of  those  who  were 
part  of  the  great  revolution,  who  understood  a  little,  and  understand  more,  and  are  shaken 
by  what  has  happened,  is  happening,  and  likely  to  happen  in  the  future." — The  Evening 
Post  (New  York).  $2.50 


MITCH 
MILLER 


"The  Best  Boy's  Story  in  our  gen- 
eration of  American  Authors." — 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite  in  the 
Boston    Transcript. 

"An  indubitable  addition  to  the 
small  list  of  American  classics." — The 

Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Price  $3.50 


By  EDGAR 

LEE 
MASTERS 

Author  of  "The 
Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy," now  in  its  28th 
edition. 


THE  NOON  MARK 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS  $2.50 

The  story  of  a  plain  American  family 
living  in  a  familiar  world ;  where  the 
seamstress  and  the  "lady  with  a  tradi- 
tion" are  alike  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest terms,  by  Mrs.  Watts'  shrewd  in- 
sight, kindly  philosophy  and  quick,  hu- 
man  sympathies. 

DEVELOPMENT 

By  W.  BRYHER  $2.00 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Amy    Lowell. 

In  richly  colored  prose  a 
young  English  girl,  a  born 
artist  in  words,  sets  down 
her  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood. 


HOMESPUN  AND  GOLD 

By  ALICE  BROWN 


$2.00 


Short  stories  of  New  England,  its 
homely  things  and  its  plain  folk,  by  this 
most  discerning  of  New  England  au- 
thors. 


THE  PASSING 
LEGIONS 

By  GEORGE  BUCHANAN 
FIFE  $2.00 

How  the  American  Red 
Cross  met  the  American 
Army  in  Great  Britain,  a 
million  of  it,  on  the  way  up, 
on  leaving  or  returning 
wounded  and  worn  from 
the  firing  line. 


What  does  Europe 
think  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  League? 
Read 

THE  PEACE 
TANGLE 

By   JOHN   F.  BASS 

Correspondent  a  n  d 
journalist  for  a  quar- 
ter-century, who 
KNOWS  his  Europe. 

Price  $4.50 


BLACK  GOLD 

By  L.  ELWYN  ELLIOTT 

$2.25 

A  fine  romantic  account  of 
the  adventures  of  an  opera 
company  that  was  con- 
ducted up  the  Amazon  to  a 
rubber  boom  town,  and  of 
how  and  why  it  failed  to  re- 
turn. 


RELIGION  AND 
BUSINESS 

By  ROGER  W.  BABSON 

Business  talk  that  business 
men  can  understand  and 
follow  with  approval.    $2.50 


DOMES- 
DAY 
BOOK 


Start  a  ripple  in  a  pool  and  watch  it 
spread,  starting  other  ripples  to  the 
pools'  end. 

Start  a  life  in  this  mid-continent, 
watch  it  grow,  touch  other  lives  and 
these  touch  others,  until  the  story  of 
the  one  life  becomes  the  story  of  the 
nation. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Masters  has  done  in 
this  many-colored  poem  where  half  a 
hundred  vivid  dramas  relate  the  absorb- 
ing tragi-comedy  of  one  girl's  life  and 
death.  $4.50 


By  EDGAR 

LEE 
MASTERS 

Author  of  "Mitch 
Miller,"  "The  Spoon 
River  Anthology," 
now  in  its  28th  edi- 
tion, "Starved  Rock," 
etc. 
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(Continued  from  page  451) 
of  soul.  For  such,  despite  the  petulances 
of  youthful  schools  and  coteries,  our 
racial  idols  remain.  The  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseffs,  therefore,  and  the  Sofja  Ry- 
gier-Nalskowskas,  continue  to  make  ap- 
peal to  our  curiosity  and  it  may  be  our 
admiration  without  at  all  engaging  our 
deeper  sympathy.  Very  clever  of  course, 
and  perhaps  tragic;  but  they  make  us 
tired  and  perhaps  they  make  us  a  little 
sick.  This  is  a  minute  and  highly  emo- 
tional study  of  a  Polish  young  woman 
whose  natural  excitability  has  been 
heightened  and  driven  in  by  contact 
with  modern  "intellectualism."  She  is 
very  wise  in  Azoism  and  Positivism,  in 
Non-Egos  and  Infinities;  and  she  talks 
much  of  her  soul.  "I  deeply  and  sincere- 
ly esteem  you,"  says  one  of  her  own  sex, 
"as  one  after  my  own  heart,  as  a  New 
Woman,  a  woman  conscious  of  her  own 
value  and  of  her  rights ;  I  appreciate  you 
also  for  your  subtlety  of  emotion,  and 
your  original  artistic  talent."  Well,  all 
this  may  be  true,  if  one  have  the 
racial  eye  to  see  it;  but  the  one  thing 
she  clearly  has  not,  is  a  healthy  and 
womanly  soul.  She  is  a  distracted  fe- 
male with  an  eloquent  tongue,  morbidly 
sexed,  and  morbidly  unwilling  or  unable 
to  fulfill  her  sex  in  any  natural  way.  Her 
only  road  to  knowledge  of  "life"  in  the 
end,  is  through  the  drugs  and  promis- 
cuity of  a  circle  of  decadent  illuminati. 
And  even  this  experience,  hopeful 
though  it  seems,  turns  out  a  failure: 
"These  last  years  had  been  lost  for  me. 
My  abandonment  of  the  'Ice-plains'  had 
cost  me  dear.  I  had  learned  nothing  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  Life;  I  was 
not  capable  of  forming  any  synthetic 
views  about  it.  The  more  we  know  of  it, 
the  less  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  it 
in  any  systematized  generalization. — 
Everything  in  Life  contradicts  every- 
thing else.  .  .  ."  And  the  narrative 
is  bitten  off  upon  a  rather  dreary  ques- 
tion mark.     Cui  bono,  indeed? 

H.  W.  Boynton 

The  Italian  Theatre  To-Day 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy.  By 
Lander  MacClintock.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown    and    Company. 

THIS  volume  in  "The  Contemporary 
Drama  Series"  gives  evidence  of  the 
diligence  with  which  the  author  has 
gathered  from  many  sources  a  large 
amount  of  critical,  historical,  and  biblio- 
graphical information.  In  spite  of  occa- 
sional infelicities  of  expression  and  er- 
rors of  fact  or  of  judgment,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctly valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  modern  Italian  literature.  For  a  long 
time  it  will  be  useful  as  a  work  of  ref- 
erence, in  a  field  where  such  guides  are 
few  and  inadequate.  Aside  from  Mc- 
Leod's  "Plays  and  Players  of  Modern 
Italy,"    a   book    of    somewhat    different 


character,  there  has  been  nothing  of 
similar  scope  published  in  English  on 
the  Italian  drama  of  the  last  century. 

It  would  be  ingenuous  to  expect  that 
the  author  could  discover  in  this  field 
elements  of  greatness  which  had  escaped 
previous  critics;  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
he  can  say  in  appreciation,  the  impres- 
sion remains  that  in  the  drama  Italy  has 
not  produced  work  which  is  comparable 
in  importance  to  her  masterpieces  in 
other  forms  of  literature.  Dr.  MacClin- 
tock is  aware  of  this  handicap  inherent 
in  his  subject.  He  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  well-known  histrionic  ability  of 
the  Italians  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
any  "capacity  for  those  matters  which 
constitute  the  real  life  of  the  drama." 
Yet  in  a  book  of  this  sort  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  ascribing  to  certain  au- 
thors, by  implication  at  least,  more  im- 
portance than  may  justly  be  their  due, 
simply  because  they  are  prominent  among 
relatively  insignificant  figures.  It  can 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  to  students 
of  the  drama  a  knowledge  of  what  Italy 
has  produced  is  essential.  Furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  dense  ignorance  which 
prevails  in  this  country  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  Italy  in  all  lines  of  de- 
velopment and  as  to  her  aspirations  and 
ideals,  whatever  throws  light  on  these 
matters,  as  a  study  of  Italy's  drama  will 
not  fail  to  do,  is  doubly  welcome.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  promise  for  the 
future  of  the  drama,  the  situation  in 
Italy  compares  favorably  with  that  in 
other  countries. 

In  his  volume  on  "The  Contemporary 
Drama  of  France"  in  the  same  series, 
Prof.  Chandler  begins  with  Augier, 
Dumas  fils,  and  Scribe,  whom  he  calls 
"the  precursors  of  the  moderns" ;  while 
Dr.  MacClintock  begins  his  first  chapter, 
"The  Foundations,"  a  century  earlier, 
with  Goldoni.  And  the  comparative 
richness  of  the  two  fields  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  even  so  Prof.  Chandler's 
book  contains  nearly  one  hundred  more 
pages  and  discusses  a  far  larger  number 
of  dramatists.  Dr.  MacClintock's  first 
chapter,  and  his  last,  "Futurism  and 
other  isms,"  are  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  his  book,  since  they  involve  broad 
generalizations  based  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  background.  This 
knowledge  he  does  not  yet  sufficiently 
possess,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  ten- 
dency to  accept  and  incorporate  the  views 
of  previous  writers.  He  has  gone  to  the 
best  critical  authorities,  as  his  extensive 
bibliography  shows,  as  well  as  to  the 
texts  which  he  discusses;  but  occasion- 
ally the  opinions  which  he  adopts  are 
misleading  or  mutually  contradictory. 
For  instance,  he  asserts  (page  196)  that 
"the  organization  of  the  amusement  busi- 
ness in  Italy  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  European  country,  being  al- 
most exactly  similar  to  that  of  America" ; 
but  on  the  same  page  he  observes  that 


"the  mere  matter  of  making  a  living 
might  be  better  if  there  were,  as  there  is 
in  America,  a  threatrical  trust  to  furnish 
financial  backing."  This  hardly  implies 
exact  similarity  in  organization.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  comedy  of  masks  on  mod- 
ern drama  is  exaggerated ;  in  any  case  it 
was  not  greater  in  Italy  than  in  France. 
The  statement  (page  9)  that  historically 
the  divorce  between  popular  and  literary 
drama  "remained  complete  until  within 
the  last  fifty  years"  is  nullified  by  the 
exception  which  Dr.  MacClintock  himself 
makes,  that  of  "the  greatest  of  all  Ital- 
ian comedians,"  Goldoni;  and,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Alfieri,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  Goldoni's  art  was  "highly  artifi- 
cial," and  "rhetorical  and  out  of  contact 
with  the  real  world"  (page  245).  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  improvised  comedy  was 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  1820 
(page  8),  and  that  contemporary  audi- 
ences have  been  trained  by  its  vivacious 
and  expressive  style  of  acting  (page  244). 
The  difficulties  under  which  theatrical 
art  suffers  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  hopeful 
elements  in  the  situation,  are  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  works  of 
native  dramatists;  the  actual  predomi- 
nance of  foreign  plays,  which  tends  to 
diminish  as  the  number  of  available  Ital- 
ian plays  increases,  is  due  to  the  star  sys- 
tem and  to  the  necessity  of  continually 
changing  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
feriority from  a  technical  point  of  view 
of  many  otherwise  interesting  Italian 
productions.  Special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Giacosa,  whose  career  epitomizes  the 
history  of  Italian  drama  in  its  develop- 
ment from  Romantic  to  realistic  and  to 
the  study  of  social  problems;  to  D'An- 
nunzio,  whose  poetic  genius  has  brought 
him  some  successes  on  the  stage  in  spite 
of  his  lack  of  dramatic  qualities;  and  to 
Roberto  Braceo.  The  other  dramatists 
are  treated  in  groups:  Early  Realists, 
Later  Realists,  The  Younger  Generation, 
etc.  The  importance  of  foreign  influ- 
ence is  recognized;  that  of  Ibsen,  and  that 
of  the  French.  But  Dr.  MacClintock  some- 
times inclines  to  treat  Italian  drama 
as  a  self-contained  unit.  It  is  misleading 
to  say  (page  33)  that  "theatrical  ai 
thanks  to  Manzoni  and  Niccolini,  was  un- 
trammeled  by  the  canons  of  a  worn-out 
technic."  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  freedom  from  formal 
restrictions  was  due  far  more  to  con- 
temporary foreign  influences  than  to  Ital- 
ian forerunners. 

Extremely  valuable  is  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Appendix,  with  a  list  of  all  the  im- 
portant dramatists  from  Manzoni  to  the 
present,  and  of  their  plays.  A  few  of 
the  dates  of  performance  and  of  publica- 
tion are  wrong,  for  instance  those  con- 
cerning Silvio  Pellico. 

Appreciating  the  service  that  Dr.  Mac- 
Clintock has  rendered  to  students  of  the 
drama  in  general  and  to  those  of  Italian 
literature    in    particular,    we   may   hope 
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that  with  wider  experience  he  will  learn 
to  coordinate  his  material  more  per- 
fectly, and  to  rely  with  greater  confidence 
on  his  own  judgment. 

K.  McKenzie 

Odds  and  Ends 

Election  Odds 

W7HEN  the  betting  odds  on  a  Presi- 
W  dential  election  remain  steadily 
high  in  favor  of  a  given  side  as  election 
day  approaches,  nearly  every  one  feels 
that  the  result  is  a  practical  certainty. 
With  the  odds  steadily  as  high  as  3  or  4 
to  1 — not  to  speak  of  6  or  7  to  1  as  was 
the  case  this  year — people  who  would 
otherwise  be  doubtful  feel  that  kind  of 
assurance  which  they  do  not  feel  at  all 
in  a  matter  of  chance  in  which  the  prob- 
abilities are  represented  by  such  figures. 
If  one  ship  out  of  every  four  or  five,  or 
even  one  ship  out  of  every  seven  or  eight, 
that  started  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool suffered  shipwreck  on  the  way,  peo- 
ple whose  friends  were  on  board  would 
feel  the  most  harrowing  anxiety  until  it 
was  reported  safe  on  the  other  side.  That 
has  not  at  all  been  the  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  election  just  past;  the  odds  of  6 
or  7  to  1  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
absolutely  conclusive. 

Is  this  confidence  in  the  finality  of  elec- 
tion odds  justified?  And  if  so,  why?  In 
the  newspaper  references  to  the  matter, 
one  saw  such  statements  as  that  in 
twelve  successive  Presidential  elections 
for  which  the  odds  have  been  definitely 
recorded  they  proved  correct  in  all  but 
three  instances.  But  if  that  were  all  that 
could  be  said  for  them,  they  would  be  an 
extremely  slender  reliance.  In  twelve 
successive  throws  of  a  coin,  heads  may 
very  easily  come  up  nine  times  by  pure 
chance.  The  real  reason  is  something 
very  different.  The  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  betting  are  shrewd  observers, 
who  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  going 
on,  and  who  belong  to  both  parties.  If 
the  betting  keeps  steadily  at  6  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  candidate  it" is 
because  practically  none  of  these  shrewd 
observers  has  enough  faith  in  Demo- 
cratic chances  to  be  willing  to  back  them 
by  a  bet  of  1  to  5.  In  other  words,  what 
we  have  before  us  in  such  a  case  is  a 
practically  unanimous  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  betting  fraternity  that  the 
Republicans  are  going  not  merely  to  win, 
but  to  win  overwhelmingly.  And  the 
probability  that  the  entire  betting  fra- 
ternity, every  man  jack  of  them,  is 
grossly  mistaken  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  country  is  so  small  as  to  be  negli- 
gible. 

And  the  fact  that  on  three  occasions 

the  results  went  counter  to  the  odds  does 

not    weaken,     but    in     reality    actually 

strengthens,    their   claim    to    reliability. 

{Continued  on  page  454) 


^HERE  are  some  active- minded 
and  rather  fluent  young  people 
who  have  been  very  busy  in  recent 
years  setting  off  verbal  mines  beneath 
the  sub-structure  of  civilization,  and 
they  have  done  some  damage.  It  is, 
therefore,  something  of  a  relief  to  feel 
that  at  last  the  process  of  counter- 
mining has  begun.  No  doubt  it  is 
too  late  to  expect  any  considerable 
number  of  conversions  from  the  ranks 
of  modern  radicalism,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  unimportance. 
What  is  important  is  that  Liberalism 
should  know  that  it  still  has  a  re- 
spectable cause,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  fact  is  precisely  the  work  of 
such  publications  as  THE  WEEKLY 
REVIEW  a  work  which  it  is  per- 
forming with  ever-increasing  success. 


EDWARD  S.  CORWIN 


Professor  of  Politics 
Princeton  University. 
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(Continued  from  page  453) 
For  upon  no  one  of  these  occasions  were 
the  odds  heavy  against  the  candidate  who 
won;  and  in  two  out  of  the  three  cases 
the  actual  result  was  so  close  that  a  few 
votes  in  a  single  State  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  reverse  it.  The  comparative 
slightness  of  the  odds  showed  that  there 
was  nothing  like  unanimity  among  the 
bettors  as  to  which  side  would  win;  and 
it  is  upon  that  unanimity,  or  near- 
unanimity,  and  not  upon  the  mere  nu- 
merical ratio  of  the  odds,  that  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  betting  indications 
rests. 

How  to  Count  Straws 

Unlike  betting  odds,  straw  votes,  how- 
ever extensive,  are  far  from  being 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence.  The  trou- 
ble about  them  is  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  their  being  a  fair  sample  of 
the  total  vote  of  the  country.  The  read- 
ers of  the  Literary  Digest,  or  the 
patrons  of  a  great  chain  of  drug  stores, 
though  highly  representative  in  a  way, 
are  drawn  preponderantly  from  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  and  may  fail 
to  reflect  currents  of  feeling  which 
shrewd  observers  have  a  thousand  ways 
of  sensing.  Still,  these  straw  votes, 
properly  examined,  may  furnish  very 
convincing  information.  But  there  is 
one  point  about  them  which  ought  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind;  a  point  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  promi- 
nence given  to  a  shift  in  a  close  State 
like  Maryland  or  Missouri,  in  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  drug- 
store vote.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of 
difference  whether  the  Republicans  are 
100  ahead  or  100  behind,  out  of  20,000  in 
a  straw  vote.  On  election  day  one  vote 
is  enough  to  turn  the  scale;  but  the  only 
significance  of  the  straw  vote,  if  the  two 
parties  are  close,  is  to  indicate  that  the 
actual  vote  will  be  close.  In  a  straw  vote 
there  should  always  be  three  categories — 
Republican,  Democratic,  and  doubtful. 
Where  the  difference  is  not  more  than  a 
certain  small  percentage,  a  State  should 
be  put  into  the  doubtful  column;  this 
would  make  the  whole  record  much  more 
significant.  In  the  case  of  the  Literary 
Digest  poll,  a  very  valuable  feature  was 
the  record  of  changes  from  Republican  to 
Democratic  and  vice  versa  as  between 
1916  and  1920.  That,  of  course,  puts  the 
whole  record  on  an  altogether  higher 
footing. 

A  Campaign  Curiosity 

I  wonder  how  many  people  saw  the 
amusing  side  of  the  fuss  that  was  made 
over  the  omission  of  the  text  of  the  Cove- 
nant from  the  Republican  campaign  text- 
book? Certainly  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted ;  and  the  omission  was  fair 
game  for  the  Democrats.  But  the  idea 
that  leaving  the  Covenant  out  of  the  text- 


book was  a  deep  scheme  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance  is  a  little  laughable 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it.  The 
text-book  is  a  thick,  clumsy  volume,  made 
of  a  peculiar  and  ungainly  shape  for  the 
convenience  of  sticking  into  one's  out- 
side coatpocket.  Who  has  ever  seen  any- 
body reading  a  campaign  text-book?  It 
is  distributed  chiefly  to  newspaper  offices 
and  party  workers.  Every  newspaper 
man  has  access  to  the  Covenant  in  half 
a  dozen  works  of  reference;  and  the  Re- 
publican Committee  can  hardly  have  had 
much  fear  that  their  own  workers,  once 
they  caught  sight  of  the  Covenant,  would 
incontinently  throw  up  their  job  and  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  As  for  the  general 
public,  there  was  one  exceedingly  simple 
way  of  getting  the  text  of  the  Covenant 
before  them  which  would  have  cost  no- 
body anything.  It  occupies  the  space  of 
only  four  or  five  newspaper  columns.  If 
nobody  cared  to  read  it,  of  course  there 
was  no  use  printing  it,  whether  in  one 
way  or  in  another.  But  if  the  public  did 
care  to  read  it,  any  newspaper  desiring 
to  spread  it  before  them  would  have  made 
good  commercial  use  of  its  space  by  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  print  it  on  a  cer- 
tain Saturday  or  Sunday;  indeed  it 
would  have  been  no  great  sacrifice  to 
have  printed  it  every  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day throughout  the  campaign.  Yet  the 
very  papers  which  were  so  frightfully 
shocked  at  the  absence  of  the  Covenant  in 
a  text-book  which  nobody  sees  waited 
until  the  last  week  of  the  campaign  be- 
fore putting  it  within  the  reach  of  their 
own  readers  in  their  own  columns!  If 
they  really  thought  the  reading  of  its 
words  would  have  such  magical  efficacy, 
how  did  they  come  to  be  guilty  of  this 
shocking  negligence? 

Q.  E.  D. 

Drama 

"The   Skin    Game"    at  the 
Bijou   Theatre 

THE  performance  of  "The  Skin  Game" 
at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in  this  city 
confirms  three  impressions:  First,  that 
the  play  is  a  play;  second,  that  as  a  tale 
it  is  ugly;  third,  that  it  is  profoundly 
and  imperiously  moral.  If  it  fails,  it 
fails  in  the  disparity  between  the  simple 
tragic  greatness  of  its  motive,  and  the 
manifest  secondrateness  of  its  subject 
or  fable — a  subject  or  fable  which  Mr. 
Galsworthy  with  his  eye  for  fact  and  his 
sense  for  pepper  might  have  drawn  from 
some  verified  report  in  the  sensational 
columns  of  a  high-life  newspaper.  One 
does  not  feel  that  the  austere  theme  has 
quite  appropriated  or  assimilated  the  in- 
tractable materials;  it  is  felt,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  lurid  anecdote  has 
more  or  less  shaped  and  colored  the 
theme  in  its  own  likeness.    We  have,  as 


it  were,  a  "Merchant  of  Venice"  with  an 
undigested  "Jew  of  Malta"  in  its  vitals. 

A  contest  arises  in  an  English  county 
between  the  Hillcrists,  a  family  of  good 
birth  and  sinking  fortunes,  and  a  push- 
ing manufacturer  called  Hornblower 
whose  lands  and  factories  have  all  but 
completed  their  encirclement  of  the 
dwindling  estates  of  his  powerless 
neighbor.  Two  things  precipitate  a 
crisis:  Hornblower's  eviction  of  a  hum- 
ble tenant  in  contempt  of  humanity  and 
repudiation  of  his  express  and  solemn 
word,  and  his  purchase  by  trick  at  an 
auction  of  a  property  which  virtually 
completes  his  beleaguerment  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  persecuted  Hillcrists.  At 
this  point  the  Hillcrists  become  aware 
of  a  loathsome  secret  in  the  early  life 
of  the  handsome  young  woman  who  has 
married  the  manufacturer's  son.  They 
use  this  fact  as  a  weapon.  The  humil- 
iated capitalist  is  obliged  to  buy  their 
silence  by  the  reversal  of  all  his  under- 
takings, and  the  young  woman  is 
dragged,  half  dying,  from  a  pond  in 
which  she  had  sought  a  refuge  from  her 
shame  and  her  despair.  Their  situation 
is  pitiful  enough,  but  theirs  is  not  the 
real  tragedy.  That  is  the  monopoly  of 
those  who  enjoy  (or  bewail)  a  desolate 
triumph  in  the  debris  of  their  moral  and 
chivalrous  ideals.  The  lovers  of  gen- 
tility have  stooped  to  blackmail;  and, 
since  the  secret  is  not  kept  while  its 
fruits  are  kept,  the  upholders  of  honor 
have  stooped  to  fraud.  Here  is  a  quietly 
tragic  result  illustrative  of  the  momen- 
tous and  terrifying  lesson  that  when  the 
high  and  the  low  are  at  death-grips  the 
standards  of  conflict  are  not  double,  but 
single,  and  they  are  the  standards  of  the 
low. 

If  this  be  true,  how  does  it  happen  that 
a  tragic  moral  theme  attains  only  a  half- 
success  in  the  hands  of  one  who  in 
"Strife"  and  "Justice"  and  "The  Mob" 
proved  himself  to  be  nearer  to  a  great 
tragic  moralist  than  possibly  any  other 
living  writer  for  the  English  theatre 
today?  One  reason  lies  in  the  conduct 
of  the  melodrama.  The  melodrama  purely 
as  such  I  do  not  criticise.  If  a  writer 
is  to  prove  to  you  that  pitch  is  defiling, 
clearly  you  must  give  him  access  to  the 
pitch.  To  modify  the  figure,  a  tragic 
moral  play  like  "The  Skin  Game"  may 
traverse  melodrama  as  a  duchess  may 
visit  the  slums.  Only  in  both  cases  the 
visitorship  must  be  evident.  Now  I  find 
"The  Skin  Game"  rather  too  much  at  its 
ease,  too  much  at  home,  too  snug  and 
self-indulgent,  in  its  melodrama.  The 
port  prescribed  with  medical  solemnity 
for  curative  purposes  it  sips  with  all  the 
gusto  of  a  bon  vivant.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
apparently  is  not  averse  to  sporting  with 
the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair,  even  of  a 
Neaera  so  disheveled  as  the  unfortunate 
Chloe.  At  any  rate  he  and  the  play,  in 
Act  II,  Scene  II,  linger  contentedly  in 
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Chloe's  boudoir,  where  neither  of  them 
has  any  real  business,  through  a  long 
scene  in  which  neither  Chloe  nor  her 
numerous  visitors  do  anything  whatever 
to  advance  or  retard  the  plot. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
failure  of  "The  Skin  Game"  to  justify 
or  realize  its  own  ideal — the  failure  to 
bring  forth  a  protagonist  in  whom  the 
contrast  between  the  traditional  ideals 
and  the  present  abasement  of  the  Hill- 
crists  could  reveal — could  define  and 
stage — itself  in  all  its  magnitude  and 
horror.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Hillcrist, 
can  not  exemplify  this  -tragic  process. 
She  is  brassy;  it  is  useless  to  remand 
her  to  ignominy;  ignominy  seems  her 
habitat.  The  daughter  Jill  has  far 
sounder  instincts,  but  she  is  erratic  and 
spasmodic,  and  her  manners  have  a  loud- 
ness which  compromises  both  her  family 
and  her  class.  Why,  one  is  moved  to  ask, 
should  one  take  such  pains  to  save  gen- 
tility from  contamination,  if  gentility 
uncontaminated  is  to  end  in  Jill?  The 
only  person  left  is  Hillcrist,  and  Hill- 
crist, though  a  sympathetic  and  touching 
figure,  is  of  the  populous  tribe  who  suc- 
cumb easily,  repent  easily,  and  recover 
easily,  is  in  short  the  last  man  to  con- 
stitute the  effective  centre  of  a  moral 
catastrophe. 

The  play's  merits  as  a  stage  play 
found  cordial  recognition  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  first  act  was  vigorous 
throughout.  The  auction  scene  in  Act 
II,  which  is  said  to  have  been  irresistible 
in  London,  went  down  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  task  every  play  must  face  which 
tries  to  make  an  audience  believe  that  it 
is  any  other  audience  than  the  audience 
it  knows  itself  to  be.  The  boudoir 
scene,  though  purposeless,  was  tense. 
The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  came 
out  with  unexpected  impetus ;  the  second 
seemed  feebly  repercussive  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Marsh  Allen  found  the  gentleman 
in  Hillcrist  without  any  trouble;  if  he 
found  little  more,  the  fault  was  doubtless 
Mr.  Galsworthy's.  In  the  rather  needless 
degradation  to  which  the  dramatist  sub- 
jects the  unhappy  Chloe,  he  has  the  zeal- 
ous cooperation  of  Miss  Josephine 
Victor;  the  idea  of  both  is  apparently 
that  to  a  pretty  woman  infamy  is  be- 
coming. There  was  something  remem- 
berable  in  Mr.  Herbert  Lomas's  Horn- 
blower,  tall,  slouching,  ill-made,  ill-clad, 
eager,  nervous,  swaying,  vehement, 
becoming  formidable  in  his  violence. 
It  took  violence  however,  to  make  him 
formidable.  I  think  one  feels,  or  wishes 
to  feel,  that  the  spirit  of  ruthless  and 
lawless  plutocracy  is  personified  in  the 
man  whose  calm  is  formidable.  Toward 
the  last  I  felt  that  the  character  rather 
melted  away  in  the  warmth  of  domestici- 
ties which  blurred  our  sense  of  its  cruelty 
and  the  anguish  of  calamities  which 
aroused  compassion  even  in  disapproval. 
0.  W.  Firkins 


Few  things  delight  a  child  more  than  does  a  good  book — and  few 
things  are  more  wholesome  or  beneficial. 

MORE  BOOKS  IN  THE  HOME 

means  fewer  dull  days  when  the  bad  weather  keeps  the  kiddies 
indoors.  More  books  in  the  home  means  more  good  fun,  more 
knowledge,  and  more  happ'ness.  Add  to  some  child's  library  to- 
day and  join  in  the  spirit  of 


CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK 

November  15  to  20 


For  Boys  and  Girls 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

An  exciting  story  of  the  life  and  times  of  Paul  Revere,  by  the  author 
of  "Ben,  the  Battle  Horse,"  etc.  It  visualizes  one  of  the  most  stirring 
epochs  in  American  history,  and  is  crammed  with  fighting,  perilous 
horseback  rides,  plots,  and  hairbreadth  escapes.    Illustrated.    I'ricc  $1.75 

By  the  same  author 

BEN,  The  BATTLE  HORSE    THE  DOGS  OF  BOYTOWN 

About  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  a  race  horse  during  the  World 
War.  Illustrated.    Price  $1.50 


A  story  about  dogs — their  ways 
and  habits,  their  histories  and  ori- 
gins. Illustrated.    Price  $1.50 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
RAPHAEL    PUMPELLY 

A  vivid,  vigorous  narrative  of  adventures  in  the  haunts  of  the 
Corsican  bandits,  fights  with  the  cruel  Apaches,  wild  escapes,  dar- 
ing feats  in  Japan  and  hazardous  journeys  in  China,  the  Gobi 
Desert   and   Siberia.  Profusely  illustrated.     Price  $1.75 


THE  LIGHT  HEART 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

A    splendid    tale    of    the    fearless 
Vikings.     A  book  that  will  be  en- 
joyed   by    every    red-blooded    boy. 
Frontispiece.     Price   $1.50 


TRUE  BLUE 

By  T.  E.  GRATTAN-SMITH 

A  corking  good  war  story  about 
the  adventures  ot  two  patriotic  and 
courageous    boys    in    Australia. 
Illustrated.    Price    $1.50 


MORE  MAGIC  PICTURES 
OF  THE  LONG  AGO 

By  ANNA  CURTIS  CHANDLER 

Another  series  of  .fascinating  stories  based  upon  the  works  of 
art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  by  the  author  of  "Magic 
Pictures   of   the   Long  Ago,"  etc.     Profusely  illustrated.      Price  $1.40 

THE  WHIRLING  KING 

By  HARRIET  MEAD  OLCOTT 

A  thoroughly  delightful  collection  of  fairy  tales  adapted  from 
the  French  and  illustrated  with  comical  silhouettes  by  the  author 
of  "The   Children's   Fairyland,"  etc.  Price  $1.50 

HENRY    HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

19th  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 
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Music 

Psychology  and  Music 

MUSICAL     Portraits.      By     Paul     Rosen  f  eld. 
New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

ONCE  in  a  dozen  years  or  so,  maybe, 
some  book  on  music  appears  which 
hits  the  mark.  Most  works  which  deal 
with  that  art  are  either  dull,  because  too 
technical,  or  frivolous.  Some  merely 
show  us  the  bare  bones  of  music,  while 
others  flirt  and  play  with  all  its  sanc- 
tities. 

Our  gratitude  goes  out  to  Paul  Rosen- 
feld,  who,  in  a  volume  of  about  three 
himdred  pages,  has  with  unusual  insight 
shown  us  the  souls  of  many  great  musi- 
cians. It  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast 
and  a  poet,  who  is  not  only  truly  and 
deeply  musical,  but  also  able  to  communi- 
cate his  dreams,  his  thoughts,  his  faith 
to  those  who  read  him. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  delights  in  vivid  colors. 
At  moments,  to  be  sure,  one  sees  a  tend- 
ency to  overdo  this  eloquence;  to  pass 
too  suddenly  from  rhapsody  to  invective, 
and  from  praise  to  blame.  But  even 
with  such  faults — perhaps  because  of 
them — these  "Twenty  Portraits"  are  in 
their  own  field  unique. 

The  interest  of  this  book  is  psycho- 
logical, without  for  an  instant  ceasing  to 
be  musical!  It  is  an  effort  to  re-create 
for  us  the  souls  of  the  composers  of  our 
fathers'  age  and  ours.  It  tells  us  what 
some  mighty  men  achieved,  what  they 
expressed  or  labored  to  express.  It  tells 
us  how  and  when  and  where  they  failed 
in  their  high,  self-appointed  tasks;  how 
they  were  true  and  false  to  their  ideals. 
It  explains  them  in  connection  with  their 
origins,  their  native  lands,  their  up- 
bringings and  environments.  To  the 
author,  for  example,  Strawinsky  and 
Moussorgsky  seem  the  expression  of  all 
sorrow-laden  Russia,  while  Wagner  and 
Debussy  voice  all  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  generous  and  yet 
ruthless.  He  builds  up  idols — and  he 
tears  them  down  again.  He  sets  Wagner, 
for  example,  on  a  pedestal.  Yet  he  re- 
fuses to  believe  he  ended  music.  The 
encomiums  he  heaps  lavishly  on  that 
master  (who,  as  he  rightly  says,  though 
the  last  word  in  classic  music  was  the 
beginner  of  a  new  and  mighty  art)  are 
cruelly  qualified  by  many  reservations. 
Wagner's  splendid,  dominant  genius  is 
acclaimed.  But  all  the  paeans  are  soon 
checked  by  the  confession  that  what 
would  once  have  appeared,  to  most,  im- 
possible has  come  to  pass: 

We  who  were  born  and  grew  under  the 
sign  of  Wagner  have  witnessed  the  twilight 
of  the  god.  .  .  .  He  has  been  displaced. 
Some  of  the  earlier  works  have  commenced 
to  fade  rapidly,  irretrievably.  .  .  .  One 
finds  one's  self  choosing  even  among  the  acts 
of  "Tristan  und   Isolde."     .     .     . 

Wagner  has  retreated  and  joined  the  com- 


pany of  composers  who  express  another  day. 
...  He  is  even  inferior,  in  the  matter  of 
style,  to  men  like  Weber  and  Debussy.  .  .  . 
[There  are  moments]  when  his  scores  show 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind,  and  that 
he  simply  went  through  the  routine  of  com- 
position. 

Composers  as  remarkable  in  their  ways 
as  Wagner,  and  more  in  sympathy  with 
our  own  modern  souls  than  he,  have  been 
revealed.  These  men  have  written  pure 
and  noble  music.  Their  works,  though 
differing  from  the  models  set  by  Wagner, 
have  charmed  and  won  the  world  by  their 
great  genius.  It  pains  the  author  to  ad- 
mit, as  he  feels  forced  to  admit,  that 
there  are  gospels  besides  that  which  they 
preach  at  Bayreuth.  But,  though  still 
drunk  with  youthful  fervors  and  idola- 
tries, he  has  the  honesty  to  bow  to  the 
new  gods. 

Yet  not  to  near-gods  like  that  Richard 
Strauss  who,  in  his  earlier  works,  aroused 
so  much  high  hope.  Not  to  near-gen- 
iuses, like  Mahler  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
In  his  analysis  of  all  those  gifted  men 
he  shows  how  all  fell  short.  But  he  is 
not  a  mere  denier  or  destroyer.  He  grows 
devout,  and  even  reverent,  to  three  mas- 
ters. Those  masters,  who,  he  thinks, 
have  thrown  the  creator  of  "The  Ring" 
into  the  shade  (at  all  events  for  the  time 
being,  if  not  forever)  are  Cesar  Franck, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Debussy. 

The  music  of  Debussy,  he  proclaims, 
"is  proper  to  us,  in  our  day,  as  is  no 
other."  It  seems  "the  exquisite  recog- 
nition of  certain  intense  and  troubling 
and  appeasing  moments  that  we  had  al- 
ready encountered."  He  hears  in  it  "the 
sense  of  the  infirmity  of  life"  ...  an 
"old  half-forgotten  story,"  mixing  a  deep 
wistfulness  and  melancholy  into  the  very 
glamor  of  the  globe,  and  "become  heavier 
itself  for  all  the  sweetness  of  the  earth." 
No  chord,  no  theme,  in  Debussy  is  sub- 
ordinate. "Each  one  exists  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  beauty,  occupies  the  universe 
for  an  instant,  then  merges  and  disap- 
pears." The  style  of  Debussy  is  the 
most  liquid  and  impalpable  in  music.  By 
comparison  Ravel's  is  almost  metallic. 

Moussorgsky's  works,  he  holds,  are  the 
expression  of  "the  profoundest  spiritual 
knowledge  of  a  people."  They  express 
the  charity,  humility,  and  pity  of  the 
great  mass  of  Russians.  They  voice  their 
suffering,  their  defeat,  misfortune,  pain, 
and  hint  that  adversity  may  make  all  men 
divine.  They  are  "manifestations"  of 
the  Russian  Christ.  In  Moussorgsky  the 
new  world  found  a  new  priest. 

In  Cesar  Franck,  the  Belgian,  he  per- 
ceives a  seraphic  tenderness  beside  which 
Wagner,  with  his  subtility  and  richness, 
appears  hard  and  thin.  He  tells  us  of 
the  misery  and  the  want  against  which 
the  composer  of  "Les  Beatitudes"  fought 
day  by  day,  rising  at  five  each  morning 
to  invent  his  music  and  to  revive  (al- 
though a  Belgian)  French  traditions.  To 
Franck,    indeed,   he   attributes    the   re- 


birth in  France  of  music.  The  music  of 
Cesar  Franck  "is  the  music  of  the  people, 
driven  into  themselves  by  the  conditions 
of  modern  life."  It  is  the  music  of  the 
fine  ones  who  stand  hesitant  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  world,  and  have  incessantly  to 
fight  for  faith  and  hope.  France  is 
grateful  to  him  for  her  release  from  the 
cold  art  and  deadening  classicism  of 
Camille  Saint-Saens.  Franck's  art  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  Parisian's.  It 
aspires  to  free  mankind  from  haunting 
demons — to  rid  it  of  its  doubts  and  fears 
and  woes,  and  to  enable  it  at  last  to  win 
its  way  back  to  an  all-merciful  God. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


Art 


Dynamic  Symmetry  and 
Greek  Vases 

Dynamic  Symmetry:    The  Greek  Vase.    By. 
Jay  Hambidge.     Yale  University  Press. 

FOR  his  new  theory  of  artistic  propor- 
tion Mr.  Hambidge  has  chosen  the 
term  dynamic  symmetry.  That  means 
living  symmetry  such  as  guides  the 
structure  of  sea-shells,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  petals  and  leaves  in  plants. 
Dynamic  symmetry,  according  to  its  re- 
discoverer,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  and  served  as  the  basis  of 
their  artistic  design.  Geometrically  it 
differs  from  all  other  systems  of  artistic 
proportion  in  producing  its  divisions  not 
from  single  lines  but  from  areas.  It  al- 
ways takes  two  lines  to  fix  a  point  and 
establish  a  ratio  in  this  system.  Thus 
the  accounting  is  not  in  lines  and  their 
subdivisions  but  in  areas  and  their  prop- 
erties as  such.  Practically  these  areas 
are  rectangles  within  which  the  design 
is  inscribed.  That  the  design  may  be 
good,  all  its  proportions  must  be  drawn 
from  this  fundamental  rectangle,  or  from 
its  proportional  subdivisions  or  accre- 
tions. For  reasons  of  simplicity  Mr. 
Hambidge  has  illustrated  his  theory 
from  Greek  vases.  Their  forms  are  ad- 
mittedly beautiful.  The  measurements 
have  been  in  most  cases  taken  by  respon- 
sible officials  of  American  museums. 
Evidently,  if  the  measurements  are  ex- 
pressible only  in  terms  of  dynamic  sym- 
metry, and  generally  such  is  the  case, 
we  have  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
symmetry  underlies  the  finest  design  and 
was  consciously  practised  by  the  Greek 
artists. 

Before  discussing  the  system  and  its 
very  radical  aesthetic  and  historical  im- 
plications, a  word  on  its  legend.  At  all 
times  artists  and  critics  have  yearned 
for  objective  rules.  The  idea  of  a  mathe- 
matic  that  should  aid  the  artist  to  create 
lovely  forms  and  the  critic  to  analyze 
beauty  has  ever  haunted  the  post-classi- 
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cal  world.  The  Plinys  and  Vitruviuses, 
Leonbattista  Albertis  and  Leonardo  da 
Vincis,  have  experimented  or  speculated 
along  these  lines.  Lately,  through  the 
new  science  of  biometrics,  expressed 
aesthetically  in  certain  delightful  books 
by  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  and  in  the 
meritorious  if  less  known  studies  of  the 
late  Samuel  Colman,  it  has  been  shown 
that  what  we  regard  as  fine  proportions 
in  art  seem  to  echo  the  laws  of  plant 
growth.  We  have  an  extension  to  the 
entire  field  of  animate  nature  of  stand- 
ards which  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
theorists  associated  exclusively  with  the 
perfections  of  the  human  form.  Thus 
the  ground  had  been  well  prepared  for 
Mr.  Hambidge,  and  when  it  was  rumored 
about  that  he  had  formulated  the  Greek 
proportions,  the  artists  and  critics  and 
archaeologists  were  soon  after  him.  So  in 
lectures,  small  conferences,  and  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  or  rather  from  black- 
board to  blackboard,  the  teaching  spread. 
Dynamic  symmetry  became  famous  in 
the  studios  before  it  had  been  authorita- 
tively published.  Artists  painted  by  it, 
enthusiastic  antiquarians  dated  and 
classified  according  to  it.  This  immense 
vogue  Mr.  Hambidge  could  not  guide  or 
control.  Nothing  but  a  prompt  publica- 
tion of  the  real  teaching  could  restrain 
the  legend,  and  he  was  not  ready  to  pub- 
lish. The  result  is  that  his  book  is  a 
good  deal  smaller,  more  modest,  and 
more  unimpressive  than  an  interested 
world  expected  it  to  be.  Mr.  Hambidge 
simply  shows  that  the  sections  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fine  Greek  vases  must 
be  analyzed  as  examples  of  dynamic  sym- 
metry, and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the 
sensational  conclusions  for  himself. 

It  requires  no  great  amount  of  mathe- 
matics to  understand  Mr.  Hambidge's 
five  fundamental   rectangles. 

A  Root  Two  rectangle  has  the  square 
on  its  longer  side  twice  the  area  of  that 
on  the  shorter  side.  If  its  shorter  side 
be  1,  its  longer  side  will  be  1.4142  (the 
square  root  of  two) .  A  standard  14  by 
20  inch  picture  frame  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  rectangle. 

A  Root  Three  rectangle  having  its 
shorter  side  unity  has  its  longer  side  the 
square  root  of  three  (1.732).  Again  a 
slight  lengthening  of  the  short  side  of 
a  17  by  30  inch  picture  frame  would  give 
the  form. 

A  Root  Four  rectangle  is  naturally  in 
a  1  to  2  ratio  (working  out  one  to  four 
in  squares).  It  is  a  rather  poor  basis 
for  design,  and  incidentally  is  absent 
from  the  framemaker's  list. 

A  Root  Five  rectangle  is  in  a  ratio  of 
1  to  2.36.  Approximately  it  is  a  9  by  20 
inch  frame,  a  rectangle  a  little  taller  (or 
longer)  than  two  squares. 

What  Mr.  Hambidge  calls  the  Whirling 
Squares  rectangle  is  merely  an  old- 
( Continued  on  page  458) 
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(Continued  from  page  457) 
fashioned  Golden  Section  rectangle  on 
the  familiar  ratio  1  to  1.618  which  under- 
lies a  series  in  extreme  and  mean  pro- 
portion. Approximated  as  a  20  by  32 
picture  frame,  it  sounds  less  formidable. 
Mr.  Hambidge  finds  that  it  seldom  serves 
as  a  basis  of  design,  but  is  a  useful  run- 
ning mate  to  the  Root  Five  rectangle. 
In  dynamic  symmetry  the  famous  golden 
section  plays  merely  a  secondary  and  co- 
ordinating part. 

These  six  rectangles  account  for  all 
Greek  vase  forms  so  far  studied  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  static  sym- 
metry. "Analyses  of  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian compositions"  (we  read)  "show  that 
the  artist  always  worked  within  pre- 
determined areas.  The  enclosing  area 
was  considered  the  factor  which  con- 
trolled and  determined  the  units  of  the 
form.  A  work  of  art  thus  correlated 
became  an  entity,  comparable  to  an 
organism  in  nature.  It  possesses  an  in- 
dividual character,  instinct  with  the  life 
of  design." 

Concerning  this  statement  three  ques- 
tions arise:  does  this  alleged  symmetry 
of  squares  actually  exist  in  Greek  vases? 
was  it  consciously  used  by  the  potters? 
is  it  generally  applicable  as  a  principle 
of  design?  how  does  it  help  in  aesthetic 
appreciation?  On  the  first  point  the 
presumption  is  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ham- 
bidge. A  number  of  typical  Greek  vases 
— or  rather  their  vertical  sections — are 
explicable  by  his  root  rectangles.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  no  record  of  failure  to  con- 
form, though  such  there  must  have  been, 
and  only  a  handful  of  examples  have 
been  measured  and  plotted,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  we  are  confident,  Greek  vases 
will  fit  into  the  new  scheme.  This  is  in 
itself  a  very  interesting  discovery. 

Whether  the  Greek  potter  consciously 
used  the  root  rectangles  seems  to  me  most 
doubtful.  Even  if  the  section  had  been 
thus  established,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  actual  potting  could  have  been 
controlled.  Of  course,  templates  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  vase  as  it  grew 
on  the  wheel,  but  such  a  procedure  would 
have  been  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  anti- 
pathetic to  an  artist  potter.  Besides, 
even  if  the  proportions  of  the  moist  clay 
or  the  mould  were  thus  mathematically 
determined,  clay  or  bronze  suffer  a 
considerable  and  entirely  incalculable 
shrinkage  in  kiln  and  mould.  In  short, 
every  vase  considered  in  this  book  was 
designed  in  somewhat  different  propor- 
tions from  those  shown  by  measurement. 
It  seems  then  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Greek  potter  consciously  used  the  root 
rectangles.  His  work  measures  up  in 
Dynamic  Symmetry,  because  he  was  a 
sensitive  and  accurate  craftsman.  It  is 
his  unconscious  rhythm,  but  he  prob- 
ably never  plotted  cross  sections  nor  even 
thought  of  them  as  such. 


How  far  the  theory  is  applicable  to  , 
modern  design  is  being  actively  tried  out, 
the  results  being  published  in  Mr.  Ham- 
bidge's  organ  the  Diagonal.  One  may 
best  await  the  outcome  of  such  experi- 
ments. Plainly  the  system  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  more  intellectual  and 
self-conscious  artists.  Evidently  it  can 
be  used  to  check  up  design  in  progress. 

On  the  side  of  aesthetic  appreciation 
Dynamic  Symmetry  affords,  at  least  to 
one  critic,  very  little  help.  He  meets 
at  the  outset  the  disconcerting  fact  that 
all  the  masterpieces  of  China  and  Japan, 
Persia,  and  India,  with  the  best  art  of 
mediaeval,  renaissance,  and  modern  Eu- 
rope, are  not  in  dynamic  symmetry  but 
in  that  inferior  linear  symmetry  desig- 
nated as  static.  Moreover,  in  these 
measurements  of  Greek  vases  he  finds 
that  the  symmetry  applies  to  something 
the  eye  can  not  see  in  the  vase  itself — 
namely,  the  section.  What  gives  pleasure 
about  a  vase  is  not  one's  intuition  of  its 
section,  but  one's  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
its  bulge.  And  here  is  a  grave  defect  in 
Mr.  Hambidge's  choice  of  material  for 
demonstration.  Symmetry  of  squares 
should,  according  to  his  own  logic,  ex- 
plain only  design  in  plane.  Symmetry  in 
three  dimensions  requires  explanation  in 
ratios  of  cubes.  A  vase  is  tridimensional. 

What  we  really  get  is  a  new  name  to 
apply  to  beauties  which  the  eye  has  for 
centuries  readily  perceived.  For  this  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hambidge,  just  as 
poets  and  critics  are  under  obligation  to 
whoever  first  declared  that  the  poems 
everybody  had  been  writing  and  enjoy- 
ing were,  schematically  considered,  son- 
nets. 

Mr.  Hambidge  is  at  present  working 
on  Greek  temples.  Here  again  we  may 
remind  him  of  the  difference  between  the 
proportions  that  establish  architectural 
design  and  the  proportions  that  the  eye 
actually  sees  in  buildings.  Again  a  real 
aesthetic  analysis  of  a  mathematical  sort 
should  be  not  in  squares  but  cubes. 
Meanwhile  his  system  of  proportional 
squares  lacks  its  natural  and  necessary 
demonstration  in  flat  design.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  Hambidge  and  his  disciples  will 
soon  supply  it.  In  the  field  of  painting 
the  application  is  obvious,  since  the  root 
rectangles  can  be  supplied  by  any  accu- 
rate framemaker.  What  is  not  obvious 
at  all  is  how  far  fine  pictorial  design, 
which  unquestionably  includes  linear  pro- 
portions and  proportions  in  squares,  is 
dependent  on  such  relations.  Mr.  Ham- 
bidge's patient  and  modestly  presented 
researches  should  cause  a  restudy  of  the 
whole  problem,  which  can  only  be  bene- 
ficial. Some  individual  havoc  is  likely 
to  occur  among  young  artists  who  seek 
salvation  in  a  formula  and  a  sign — for 
in  Dynamic  Symmetry  a  very  alluring 
sign  has  been  given  to  them. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
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pOVERNOR  COX,  in  his  first 
^  formal  statement  after  the  elec- 
tion, struck  just  the  right  note,  and 
said  just  the  right  word.  No  better 
or  more  wholesome  advice  could  be 
given  to  the  Democratic  party  than 
that  conveyed  in  this  brief  admo- 
nition : 

It  is  my  hope  and  firm  belief  that  the 
Democracy  of  the  nation  will  not  attempt 
political  sabotage.  The  country  has  seen  quite 
enough  of  that.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  emer- 
gency, and  the  nation's  every  resource  should 
co-ordinate  in  behalf  of  the  things  that  are 
helpful. 

In  both  parties,  we  believe  the  dis- 
position exists  to  act  in  this  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  Mr.  Harding  has 
spoken,  again  and  again,  both  during 
and  since  the  campaign,  to  the  same 


purpose.  And  one  fortunate  aspect 
of  the  overwhelmingness  of  the 
Democratic  defeat  is  that  it  offers 
little  encouragement  to  any  attempt 
at  "political  sabotage,"  even  if  there 
be  any  who  are  disposed  to  essay 
such  a  course. 

ww/iii  are  the  more  pleased  to  be  able 
*  to  give  Mr.  Cox  unqualified 
praise  in  this  matter,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  few  things  in  his  conduct 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  that  we 
have  found  worthy  of  laudation.  His 
advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  vigorous,  energetic,  sometimes 
oratorically  effective ;  but  to  say  that 
he  is  entitled  to  any  special  honor  for 
standing  out  strongly  for  the  League 
is  simply  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
obvious  truth.  He  had  absolutely 
no  alternative  but  to  do  that.  To 
have  been  mealy-mouthed  about  the 
League  would  have  been  to  acknowl- 
edge bankruptcy  from  the  start.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  do  the  one 
thing  that  was  at  all  open  to  him  in 
the  way  of  lessening  the  force  of  his 
commitment  to  the  League  issue 
when,  during  several  of  the  early 
weeks  of  the  campaign,  he  tried  to 
fix  public  attention  chiefly  upon  his 
fearful  and  wonderful  stories  about 
the  Republican  campaign  fund.  It 
was  only  after  this  card  had  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  not  worth  play- 
ing that  he  threw  his  energy  with 
complete  heartiness  into  the  League 
fight.  And  such  credit  as  he  deserves 
for  it  is  credit  for  energy  and  vigor, 
and  not  at  all  for  courage,  since  it 
involved  absolutely  no  courage  for 
him  to  do  the  only  thing  that  he 
could  do,  if  he  made  a  campaign  at 
all.  As  for  the  intellectual  merit  of 
what  he  said — as  distinguished  from 
mere  campaigning  effectiveness — 
can  any  one  point  to  a  single  speech 
that  illuminated  the  subject,  a  sin- 


gle speech  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  men  on  either  side 
as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion? 

TV7E   are   saying  these  things  not 
"    for  the  pleasure  of  faultfinding, 
but  for  a  far  more  important  reason. 
Mr.  Cox  is  being  widely  spoken  of  as 
the  prospective  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  "logical  candidate" 
in  1924.     His  claim  to  such  a  rank 
rests,  over  and  above  his  really  cred- 
itable record  as  Governor  of  Ohior 
on  a  spreading  of  the  belief  that  he- 
made  a  wonderful  and  heroic  fight 
for  the  League.    That  belief  is  pure 
myth.     His  fight  was  not  wonderful 
or  heroic;  it  was  just  the  fight  that 
any  man  endowed  with  moderate  in- 
telligence, with  a  gift  for  ready  and 
plausible  speech,  and  with  abundance 
of  animal  spirits,  would  have  made  if 
he  had  been  in  the  same  situation. 
And  apart  from  this  one  feature  of 
Mr.  Cox's  campaign — which,  though 
not  wonderful  or  heroic,  was  entirely 
respectable — his  campaign  was  on  a 
level  far  below  that  of  any  Presi- 
dential candidate  we  can  remember. 
His   irresponsible,   but  solemnly  as- 
serted, charges  about  the  Republican 
campaign   fund,   and  still   more   the 
crude  and  dangerous  sensationalism 
of  his  manner  of  exploiting  them, 
were  but  the  most  important   and 
conspicuous  example  of  a  cheap  vul- 
garity   that    cropped   out    in    many 
other  ways.     When  he  received  the 
nomination,  he  had  in  his  favor  such 
presumption  of  fitness  for  the  Presi- 
dency  as   is   furnished   by   excellent 
work  as  Governor  of  an  important 
State — a  presumption  with  which  the 
nation  is  fain  to  be  content  when 
nothing  else  in  the  way  of  evidence 
is  to  be  had ;  but  the  presumption  in 
his   favor   furnished   by   his    record 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  evidence 
against   him   furnished  by  his   con- 
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duct  as  Presidential  candidate.  It 
is  childish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  required  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  are  by  no  means 
identical  with  those  that  suffice  for 
a  Governor  of  Ohio ;  and  it  would  be 
a  misfortune  if  the  nation  should  re- 
gard those  displayed  in  the  cam- 
paign by  the  late  Democratic  candi- 
date as  fitting  for  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House. 

IF  you  want  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  election,  don't 
listen  to  the  tiresome  chatter  of 
newspapers  and  politicians.  Go  to 
the  Nation,  thou  dullard;  consider 
its  ways  and  be  wise.  It  is  not  cast 
down  by  the  failure  of  the  people 
to  show  their  disgust  with  both  the 
old  parties  by  voting  for  Debs  or 
Christensen;  they  knew  just  what 
they  were  about  when  they  concen- 
trated upon  Harding.  It  is  all  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff: 

The  Nation  would  have  had  the  people  de- 
stroy both  the  old  parties;  but  one  at  a  time 
has  been  the  popular  decision  in  the  absence 
of  a  real  and  vigorous  liberal  party  and  liberal 
leadership. 

And  not  only  did  they  show  their 
contempt  and  hatred  for  the  worse — 
but  stronger — of  the  two  parties  by 
giving  it  a  tidal- wave  majority,  but 
they  rebuked  Wilson's  betrayal  of 
"liberalism"  not,  as  an  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense person  might  suppose 
they  would,  by  voting  for  a  liberal 
but  by  voting  for  a  reactionary,  thus 
showing,  the  Nation  assures  us,  "the 
unerring  instinct  of  the  plain  Ameri- 
can people."  There  have  been  many 
nice  things  said  about  the  plain  peo- 
ple, but  they  have  never  before,  we 
believe,  been  credited  with  an  "in- 
stinct" for  subtle  political  strategy 
that  would  turn  a  Machiavelli  green 
with  envy.  But  the  Nation  has  al- 
ways stood  for  freedom  of  thought; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  freedom  of 
thought  if  you  are  not  free  to  make 
your  thinking  as  absurd  as  you 
please? 

A  MONG  the  outstanding  results  of 
"^*-  the  election  is  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Arthur  Townley,  head  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League.  In  spite  of  his 
enormous  war  chest,  his  elaborate 
organization,  his  immense  machinery 


of  propaganda,  and  his  intrigues 
with  labor  and  radical  leaders,  he  has 
failed  in  all  the  new  States  for 
which  he  was  fighting;  and  even  if 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  re- 
electing Governor  Frazier  and  some 
of  his  other  State  officers  in  North 
Dakota,  he  will  probably  find  a 
strong  adverse  majority  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  North  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture. That  may  mean  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  his  reign  as  the  leader 
of  a  "Farmers'  Movement"  and  the 
exploiter  of  the  farmers  on  a  vast 
scale. 

DUT  let  no  one  think  that  the  Re- 
*■*  publican  landslide  has  definitely 
settled  the  unrest  of  the  Northwest- 
ern farmer.  Although  as  a  property 
owner  and  therefore  a  conservative 
he  is  suspicious  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  radicals,  he  is  convinced 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  the  interests. 
Whereas  the  railways,  the  banks,  and 
industries  that  handle  his  products 
and  live  stock  are  more  or  less  closely 
allied,  and  can  manipulate  situations 
to  their  advantage,  he  has  no  control 
of  the  ripening  of  his  wheat,  but 
must  harvest  it  when  it  is  ready.  His 
only  remedy  would  be  to  hold  his 
wheat  until  the  demand  overbalanced 
the  supply;  but  he  points  out  that 
this  season  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  issued  its  letter  calling  upon 
subsidiary  banks  to  collect  the  loans 
made  to  farmers.  This,  he  argues, 
forced  him  to  sell  his  wheat  in  order 
to  meet  his  financial  obligations,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  price  kept  going 
down.  In  general,  he  feels  that  there 
are  too  many  men  between  him  and 
the  ultimate  consumer,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  man  producing  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  who  does  not  fix  the  price 
of  his  product.  Agitators  seeking 
political  advancement  and  reaching 
out  after  material  prosperity  are 
harping  continually  upon  the  wrongs 
the  farmer  endures  and  are  suggest- 
ing Socialistic  remedies,  and  the  radi- 
cal press  rubs  away  at  the  sore  until 
it  has  become  raw.  The  situation  is 
one  which  clearly  demands  the  most 
careful  study;  propaganda  hostile  to 
our  American  institutions  must  be 
fought  by  an  intelligent,  constructive 
programme. 


'T'HE  figures  of  the  election  returns 
■*■  are  being  studied  from  many 
points  of  view.  Some  would  seek  to 
deduce  from  them  how  the  women 
voted  and  why;  others  the  progress 
or  decline  of  Socialism;  while  not  a 
few  are  turning  to  these  figures  as  to 
a  barometer — or  perhaps  better  a 
hygrometer — of  wet  and  dry  senti- 
ment. Equally  interesting,  perhaps, 
would  be  a  simple  arithmetical  com- 
putation based  upon  the  total  Repub- 
lican vote  and  the  corruption  fund 
which  Governor  Cox  charged  was 
being  raised  to  purchase  it.  From 
figures  at  hand,  the  per  capita  price 
of  votes  would  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly low  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  average  of  wages,  and  the 
advance  in  political  morality. 

rpHAT  the  signing  of  the  peace  with 
-*-  Poland  would  enable  the  Soviet 
Government  to  concentrate  its  forces 
against  Wrangel  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  many  months  the  Na- 
tional movement  in  South  Russia  has 
presented  a  greater  menace  to  the 
Bolsheviks  than  has  Poland,  and  this 
movement  played  no  small  part  in 
saving  Poland  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Red  Army.  It  is  the  irony  of 
history  that  Wrangel  should  now 
have  to  face  the  full  force  of  the 
Soviet  armies,  while  Poland,  profiting 
by  his  earlier  efforts,  is  enabled  to 
take  large  slices  of  Russian  territory. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  blow  dealt  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  the  south.  With  the  break- 
ing of  Wrangel's  line  at  Kakhovka, 
and  the  threatened  envelopment  of 
his  forces  from  both  flanks,  his  army 
has  been  obliged  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately, and  it  is  still  doubtful  to  what 
extent  he  has  been  able  to  bring  his 
troops  back  safely  into  the  Crimea 
and  to  save  his  military  supplies. 
The  narrow  neck  of  land  at  Perekop 
gives  him  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
advance  against  large  forces.  It  is 
well  fortified  with  trenches  and  wire 
entanglements,  but  the  Bolsheviks 
are  concentrating  masses  of  troops 
and  a  large  force  of  artillery  against 
it.  The  probabilities  are,  however, 
that  Wrangel  will  be  able  to  hold  this 
line  and  thereby  protect  the  hapless 
Russian    refugees    of    the    Crimea 
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against  the  Red  torrent,  but  this  in 
turn  depends  upon  morale  and  the 
organization  of  his  rear. 

CUFFICIENT  data  are  not  yet  ob- 
^  tainable  upon  which  to  base  con- 
clusions as  to  the  causes  of  Wrangel's 
recent  reverses.  Admiral  McCully, 
who  has  spent  some  nine  months 
with  Wrangel,  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  him  as  leader,  and  estimates 
that  his  compact  and  well-organized 
little  army  can  deal  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, even  if  outnumbered  ten  to 
one.  Numerous  observers  inform  us 
that  Wrangel  has  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  local  population.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  either  that  his 
army  ran  short  of  munitions  or  that 
it  was  too  small  to  hold  the  extended 
line  enclosing  the  Tauride  Province 
from  the  Dnieper  to  Berdiansk.  It  is 
also  possible  that  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  personnel  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  that  these  recent 
months  have  brought  disorganiza- 
tion and  aroused  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  his  rear,  and  especially 
in  the  redeemed  territory  north  of 
the  Crimea.  In  any  case,  it  looks  as 
though  the  latest  and  soundest  of 
the  Russian  national  anti-Bolshevik 
movements  were  in  grave  danger  and 
one  more  tragedy  may  be  added  to 
the  series  of  attempts  made  by  the 
remnants  of  the  intelligent,  patriotic, 
and  constructive  elements  of  Russia 
to  redeem  their  country  from  the  op- 
pressor. That  it  will  prolong  the 
Soviet  regime  is  to  be  doubted,  for 
the  victory  in  the  south  can  scarcely 
serve  to  stay  the  economic  disintegra- 
tion of  central  Russia. 

rpHE  results  of  the  municipal  elec- 
-"•  tions  held  in  Rome  on  October 
31  were  taken  as  an  indication  that 
an  anti-Socialistic  tide  had  set  in,  an 
impression  which  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  returns  of  November 
7  in  all  the  important  centres  of 
Italy.  Milan  alone  is  a  glaringly  red 
spot  on  the  political  map  of  the 
country,  the  Revolutionary  party 
there  having  scored  a  triumph  over 
the  Democratic  bloc  by  about  3,000 
votes.  But  in  Florence,  Turin,  Paler- 
mo, Genoa,  Pisa,  the  Socialists  were 
defeated,  in  some  places  by  crushing 


majorities.  In  Genoa  they  polled 
only  8,300  votes,  as  against  23,000 
for  the  Constitutionalists  and  8,000 
for  the  Catholics.  A  promising  sign 
is  the  high  percentage  of  ballots  cast, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  apathy 
of  the  electorate  at  the  last  parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  recent  up- 
heaval in  the  metallurgical  industry 
has  apparently  awakened  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  and 
the  interests  at  stake. 

The  Communists  will,  of  course, 
exploit  this  outcome  in  their  own 
logical  way.  It  proves  to  the  work- 
ers that,  as  a  minority,  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  parliamentary 
action,  and  that  the  Bolshevist  doc- 
trine of  force  and  terrorism  is  the 
only  road  that  leads  to  a  reign  of 
right  and  justice.  Turati  will  be 
cursed  for  his  moderation  and  see 
his  disappointed  followers  swell  the 
ranks  of  Malatesta's  Communists. 

TPPER  Silesia  has  long  been  a 
^  bone  of  suppressed  contention 
between  Paris  and  London.  The  in- 
terallied commission  is  said  to  be  in 
full  accord  with  its  President,  the 
French  General  Le  Rond,  in  all  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
assure  a  clear  vote.  But  agents  of 
General  Malcolm,  the  English  mili- 
tary attache  in  Berlin,  are  accused 
by  the  French  of  having  let  the  Ger- 
mans circumvent  their  credulity. 
General  Le  Rond  was  invited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors in  Paris  to  report  on  the 
situation  that  has  resulted  from  this 
friction.  But  the  Ambassadors  can 
probably  do  no  more  than  thank  the 
General  for  his  information  and  re- 
quest him  to  resume  his  functions. 
The  difference  is  not  one  between  a 
French  and  a  British  general.  It  is 
a  disaccord  of  national  temperaments, 
inveterate  and  incurable.  Twelve 
years  of  residence  in  Upper  Silesia 
give  the  right  to  vote.  But  it  seems 
to  be  subject  to  doubt  whether  this 
rule,  as  the  French  wish  to  interpret 
it,  may  be  explained  as  implying 
that  a  twelve  years'  absence  disquali- 
fies from  voting.  Three  hundred 
thousand  German  voters,  it  is  said, 
will  be  imported  from  other  parts 
of  Germany  if  this  French  interpre- 


tation should  not  hold  good.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  French  point 
of  view,  which  would  greatly  simpli- 
fy the  control  of  the  plebiscite.  In 
insisting  on  a  check  being  put  on  this 
invasion  of  German  voters,  the 
French  are  not  agitating  in  their 
own  economic  interest,  whatever 
other  motive  they  may  have.  For  the 
retention  of  Upper  Silesia  would  en- 
able the  Germans  to  recover  the 
sooner  that  prosperity  which  they 
need  for  the  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity to  France. 

TT  is  with  pity  and  astonishment  at 
■*•  the  ignorance  of  the  wise  that  one 
of  the  organs  of  super-radicalism,  the 
Freeman,  calls  attention  to  an  im- 
puted shocking  slip  on  the  part  of  a 
learned  contemporary.  "This  month," 
it  says,  "the  London  Economic  Re- 
view solemnly  stated  that  Debs  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  I.  W.  W." 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  the 
question  of  whether  Debs  was  or 
wasn't  is  not  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. But  the  hoity-toity  air 
of  the  reproof  prompts  us  to  the  stern 
performance  of  a  journalistic  duty. 
Presumably  the  I.  W.  W.  was  found- 
ed at  the  convention  held  in  Brand's 
Hall,  Chicago,  June  27-July  8,  1905 ; 
and  it  is  further  presumable  that 
those  persons  who  as  delegates  took 
active  part  in  the  work  of  that  con- 
vention were  I.  W.  W.  founders. 
Among  these  delegates  Debs  was  con- 
spicuous and  active.  The  results  of 
the  convention,  moreover,  he  ac- 
claimed with  fervent  satisfaction. 
"The  Industrial  Workers,"  he  wrote 
in  the  Miners'  Magazine  for  October 
26  of  the  same  year,  "has  made  a 
sound  beginning.  The  Industrial 
Workers  is  right.  It  has  come  at  the 
right  time  and  it  will  fight  its  way 
to  the  front ! . . .  It  stands  squarely  on 
the  class  struggle,  defiantly  challeng- 
ing the  capitalist  class,  relying  only 
upon  the  awakening  working  class 
to  rally  to  its  standard  and  carry  it 
to  victory."  We  take  it  that  all  this 
means  founder — and  gladsome  and 
exultant  founder  at  that — in  the  case 
of  Debs;  and  we  think  that  even  an 
exponent  of  parlor  radicalism  might 
hesitate  in  trying  to  make  it  mean 
anything  else. 
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Clear   Your   Mind 
Cant 


of 


rpHE  stupendous  defeat  of  Novem- 
■*■  ber  2  has  been  recognized  on  all 
sides  as  Mr.  Wilson's  defeat.  That 
fact  has  been  stressed  quite  as  much 
by  the  President's  most  ardent  sup- 
porters as  by  any  of  his  opponents. 
The  difference  has  not  been  as  to 
asknowledgment  of  the  fact,  but  as 
to  estimation  of  its  meaning.  Na- 
turally enough,  those  who  have  re- 
garded Mr.  Wilson  as  not  only  the 
standard  bearer  of  idealism  but  the 
depository  of  a  sacred  American  tra- 
dition of  idealism,  have  looked  upon 
his  overwhelming  rejection  as  a  mel- 
ancholy instance  of  national  backslid- 
ing. One  mitigating  circumstance, 
indeed,  they  have  found  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  spectacle  intol- 
erably humiliating  and  depressing. 
Of  the  backsliding  they  have  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  they  see  in  it — to 
quote  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  for  example — "the 
backwash  from  the  mighty  spiritual 
and  physical  effort  to  which  America 
girded  herself"  in  the  war;  "it  was 
one  of  Wilson's  great  mistakes  that 
he  overrated  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple for  sustained  vision  and  purpose". 
That  there  is  a  certain  ingredient 
of  truth  in  this  view  we  would  not 
deny ;  but  it  is  fundamentally  a  false 
view,  a  view  that  is  itself  the  "back- 
wash" from  long  indulgence  in  an 
orgy  of  unreal  and  unwholesome 
thinking,  the  character  of  which  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  nation 
should  plainly  and  manfully  realize. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  taking 
stock  of  ourselves  in  a  spirit  of  sober- 
ness and  truth,  this  is  such  a  time. 
"Clear  your  mind  of  cant"  is  an  ad- 
monition that  was  never  more  perti- 
nent, never  more  called  for  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  nation's  spiritual  and 
moral  health. 

Has  There  Been  a  Spiritual  Collapse? 

If  the  nation  had  really  suffered 
that  decline  from  a  high  spiritual  and 
moral  plane  which  the  professors  of 
the  Wilsonian  cult  assert,  their  la- 
mentations, far  from  being  excessive, 
would    be    infinitely    short    of  what 


they  ought  to  be.  For  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  no  continuance  of  heroic 
sacrifice,  or  even  of  high-wrought 
sentiment,  was  asked  of  us.  All  that 
was  demanded  was  assent  to  a  pro- 
gramme which  according  to  its  most 
zealous  advocates  involved  no  com- 
pulsory obligation  at  any  time,  and 
which  its  most  strenuous  opponents 
did  not  represent  as  involving  im- 
mediate peril,  but  only  the  possibil- 
ity of  future  trouble.  If  the  nation 
went  into  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  al- 
most superhuman  consecration  to  an 
ideal  aim,  the  abandonment  of  that 
aim  after  victory  had  been  won  would 
show  something  of  much  more  serious 
import  than  could  attach  to  a  mere 
change  of  mood;  it  would  show  that 
even  the  manifestation  of  such  a 
spirit  as  that,  attested  though  it  be 
by  cheerful  and  unstinted  sacrifice  en 
the  part  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
is  of  no  real  worth — that  it  is  like 
the  momentary  religiosity  of  camp- 
mesting  hysteria  rather  than  the 
deep  fervor  of  genuine  religion.  The 
failure  that  was  brought  to  light  on 
November  2  would  argue  not  that 
a  great  spiritual  uplift  had  col- 
lapsed, but  that  it  had  never  in  any 
true  sense  existed;  and  instead  of 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  its 
resurgence,  the  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  acknowledge  that  it  had  all  along 
been  a  pitiful  delusion — the  case  of  a 
whole  nation  seized  with  an  obsession 
of  spiritual  megalomania. 

Delusion  and  Reality 

But  we  are  quite  sure  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened.  There 
has  been  delusion — or,  if  you  will, 
illusion — but  it  has  possessed  the 
minds  not  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  a  very  small  number 
of  persons.  Some  of  these  have  been 
men  and  women  of  real  elevation  of 
nature,  to  whose  high  ideals  and 
noble  endeavors  no  tribute  can  be  too 
high.  Others  have  been  simply  car- 
ried away  by  the  appeal  of  beautiful 
phrases  and  high-sounding  asser- 
tions, which  naturally  enough  held 
extraordinary  sway  at  a  time  when 
all  of  us  were  wrought  up  to  the  ut- 
most intensity  of  feeling  by  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  which  was  shaking 
the  civilized  world  to  its  foundations. 


But  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
people  at  large,  or  any  considerable 
proportion  of  even  the  best  of  the 
people,  were  swept  off  from  the 
ground  of  sober  truth  into  the  region 
of  intoxicating  unrealities.  To  jus- 
tify the  sacrifices  which  the  war  de- 
manded, most  of  us  did  not  require 
either  any  belief  that  victory  would 
be  sure  to  mean  the  ushering  in  of  a 
reign  of  everlasting  peace,  or  any 
claim  that  American  soldiers  were 
animated  by  impulses  higher  than 
those  which  had  sustained  the  Bel- 
gians through  years  of  self-imposed 
martyrdom,  which  had  nerved  Brit- 
ons and  Canadians  and  Australians 
to  stand  the  German  onset  in  the 
fields  of  Picardy  and  Flanders,  which 
had  given  victory  to  Joffre  and  Foch, 
which  had  made  Verdun,  with  its 
watchword  "They  shall  not  pass",  co- 
equal with  Thermopylae  and  Mara- 
thon. Our  boys  were  good  stout- 
hearted American  boys,  such  as  we 
are  all  pleased  and  proud  to  know 
abound  throughout  our  land,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from 
the  shores  of  Maine  to  the  plains 
of  Texas.  But  they  were  not  "cru- 
saders." .  They  fought  because  their 
country  called  on  them  to  fight;  and 
they  fought  well  because  they  were 
made  of  good  American  stuff.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  them  but  would 
have  done  his  duty  exactly  as  he  did 
do  it  if  no  such  thing  as  a  League  of 
Nations  had  ever  been  heard  of,  if 
no  such  phrase  as  "a  war  to  end  war" 
had  ever  been  coined. 

"Flanders  Fields" 

Let  us  subject  to  a  simple  test  of 
fact  one  of  the  favorite  cries  of  senti- 
mental exhorters  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign. The  poignant  appeal  of  that 
exquisite  and  stirring  poem  "Fland- 
ers Fields"  was  again  and  again  used 
to  bring  home  to  the  susceptible  the 
atrocious  faithlessness  of  all  who 
hesitated  to  accept  the  Versailles 
Covenant.  The  faithlessness  against 
the  possibility  of  which  those  moving 
lines  were  a  warning  was,  of  course, 
that  of  failing  to  press  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion ;  but  let  that 
pass.  We  were  told — and  it  was  but 
a  poetic  reading  of  what  we  were 
told  in  a  thousand  other  ways — that 
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the  boys  who  lay  dead  in  the  fields 
of  Flanders  would  be  basely  betrayed 
if  we  did  not  stand  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  programme.  But  the  comrades 
of  these  boys  are  with  us  to-day ;  and 
if  the  chances  of  war  did  not  bring 
death  to  them,  surely  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  any  less  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives.  They  are  of  the 
same  stuff,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  those  who  were  killed.  Has 
there  been  the  slightest  indication 
that  these  boys,  as  a  class,  voted 
otherwise  than  did  their  fellow-citi- 
zens generally?  And  besides  the 
boys  living  and  dead,  who  were  "over 
there",  there  are  the  millions  of  their 
near  relations,  men  and  women,  who 
went  to  the  polls  on  the  second  of 
November.  If  the  dead  who  lie  in 
Flanders  fields  were  invoked  as  out- 
raged protesters  against  the  threat- 
ened desecration  of  the  national 
honor,  how  comes  it  that  the  millions 
of  their  comrades,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  sisters  of  both  liv- 
ing and  dead,  did  not  stamp  out  the 
accursed  thing  at  the  polls? 

Why  We  Went  to  War 

We  did  go  to  war  in  a  high 
spirit  of  devotion.  We  did  know  that 
the  cause  in  which  we  enlisted  was 
broader  than  that  of  the  interests,  or 
even  the  safety,  of  our  own  country. 
We  did  hope  that  victory  over  the 
common  enemy  of  the  nations  who 
were  defending  all  that  we  prized 
in  civilization  and  in  life  would  carry 
with  it  something  mere  than  rescue 
from  the  common  danger.  We  still 
cling  to  that  hope.  Every  good  Am- 
erican, like  every  right-minded  man 
the  world  over,  still  trusts  that,  in 
spite  of  much  sad  disappointment, 
the  world  will  find  its  way  to  some 
substantial  and  genuine  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  enduring  peace. 
But  we  made  no  bargain  with  Des- 
tiny. The  compelling  motive  for 
throwing  ourselves  into  the  great 
conflict  was  not  to  gain  what  we  had 
never  had,  but  to  save  that  which  we 
did  have  and  which  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  If  the  war  was  not 
justified  on  that  ground,  it  was  not 
justified  at  all.  To  defeat  the  pre- 
tensions of  Germany,  to  save  oursel- 
ves  and   the   world   from   imminent 


and  overshadowing  peril,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  and  it  was  an  abun- 
dantly sufficient  object.  Had  we 
known  in  advance  that  victory  would 
mean  the  complete  attainment  of  that 
object,  and  would  mean  nothing  more, 
what  man  will  dare  to  say  that  it 
would  not  have  been  our  duty  to  do 
precisely  what  we  did  do?  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself;  and  the  "ideal- 
ist" who  denies  the  answer  is  not 
higher  but  lower  than  the  plain 
every-day  man  who  affirms  it.  If  it 
was  not  right  to  rescue  Western  civil- 
ization from  the  German  peril,  it  was 
not  right  to  save  the  civilization  of 
Greece  from  the  onslaught  of  Persia 
at  Marathon  and  Salamis. 

The   New  Spread-Eagleism 

It  was  as  upholders  of  a  great 
tradition,  dear  to  sturdy  freemen  in 
all  ages,  and  not  as  self-conscious 
prophets  of  a  new  dispensation,  that 
we  fought  the  great  fight.  It  is  true 
that  even  before  the  war  there  had 
been  spread  a  cult  of  self-righteous 
superiority.  We  had  been  told  in 
high  quarters  that  the  spirit  of  Am- 
erica was  something  that  dwelt  in  a 
higher  air  than  that  which  was 
breathed  by  the  lesser  breeds  of  the 
Old  World.  We  all  hope  that  for  such 
an  assumption  there  is  the  excuse  of 
a  modicum  of  truth.  It  would  be 
pitiful  if,  with  opportunity  such  as 
the  world  has  never  before  seen,  with 
our  freedom  from  hostile  pressure  or 
danger,  we  should  not  have  developed 
in  some  respects  a  breadth  of  view 
and  an  aspiration  for  progress  that 
less  fortunate  peoples  find  it  more 
difficult  to  attain.  But  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  something  of  this  kind  does 
exist,  and  steadily  to  endeavor  to 
make  it  fruitful  of  good,  is  something 
very  different  from  that  confident 
claim  of  superiority  which  has  been 
the  key-note  of  the  sentimental  propa- 
ganda of  American  self-righteous- 
ness. That  propaganda  is  in  its  way 
quite  as  offensive  as  the  crude  spread- 
eagleism  which,  in  our  early  years, 
Dickens  put  into  the  pillory  in  the 
person  of  his  Jefferson  Brick.  And 
it  is  far  more  harmful.  For  every 
man  of  sense  is  ashamed  of  the  con- 
scious braggadocio  which  boasts  that 
our  country  can  lick  all  creation,  or 


can  buy  all  creation,  but  a  great  many 
men  of  sense  do  not  see  that  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  uncon- 
scious braggadocio  which  boasts  that 
our  country  beats  all  creation  in 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence. 

Honest  Idealism 

If  the  election  has  given  a  death- 
blow to  this  delusion  of  superiority, 
it  has  not  inflicted  a  loss,  but  be- 
stowed a  great  gain,  upon  the  nation. 
For  the  thing  did  not  exist ;  and  the 
belief  in  that  unreality,  like  the  be- 
lief in  many  other  unrealities  that 
has  been  with  us,  has  not  been  elevat- 
ing but  demoralizing.  It  has  stimu- 
lated a  way  of  thinking  about  large 
problems  of  infinite  difficulty  and 
complexity,  wholly  different  from 
that  which  any  helpful  treatment  of 
them  demands.  The  momentary  ex- 
altation of  spirit  which  accompanies 
the  expectation  of  a  speedy  solution 
is  soon  succeeded  by  depression  or 
despair  when  that  expectation  proves 
v.o  have  been  unfounded.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  that  is  sound  in  our  idealism 
will  persist  and  assert  itself.  In  com- 
parison with  any  other  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  the  war  has  left 
us  almost  unscathed.  Our  financial 
strength,  our  material  resources,  our 
great  population  of  men  and  women 
born  to  traditions  of  freedom  and 
self-reliance,  our  exemption  from 
the  dangers  that  beset  other  peoples 
— all  these  things  clearly  mark  out 
for  us  the  duty  of  playing  the  leading' 
part  in  the  restoration  of  the  world 
after  the  unparalleled  desou«>ion  of 
the  war.  To  fail  in  this  duty,  or  to  ap- 
proach it  in  a  mean  or  narrow  spirit, 
would  be  a  national  disgrace.  But 
every  step  in  the  process  is  bound  up 
with  difficulty,  often  with  doubt.  We 
must  grapple  with  those  difficulties 
and  doubts  in  that  spirit  of  honest 
idealism  which  keeps  ever  in  view  a 
high  aim,  but  which  does  not  disdain 
to  reckon  with  the  stubborn  facts 
that  beset  the  path.  Fortunately, 
signs  abound  on  every  hand  that  men 
of  influence  in  both  the  leading  par- 
ties are  disposed  to  make  a  fresh 
start,  forgetting  partisan  rancor  and 
joining  hands  in  a  common  effort  to 
meet  the  high  demand  of  this  extra- 
ordinary time. 
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H.  G.  Wells  on  Russia 

SOVIET  Russia  is  being  investi- 
gated by  its  friends,  and  eye-wit- 
ness accounts  of  what  is  taking  place 
there  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
Despite  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  admission 
only  to  those  who  may  be  expected, 
by  reason  of  their  mental  atitude  and 
political  convictions,  to  make  favor- 
able reports,  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations only  corroborate  the  tes- 
timony already  at  hand  as  to  the 
autocratic  character  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  its  methods,  the  absence 
of  the  slightest  trace  of  political  or 
industrial  freedom,  and  the  hopeless 
economic  collapse.  Yet  because  the 
testimony  of  these  observers  is  thus 
uniformly  confirmatory,  one  must 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  in  all  respects  trustworthy.  The 
terrible  situation  in  Russia,  as  the 
Bolsheviks  well  know,  can  no  longer 
be  concealed,  wherefore  they  seek  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  causes, 
and  in  this  the  observers  in  question 
render  them  valuable  service. 

The  latest  of  these  observers  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  prominence 
in  the  literary  world  can  not  fail  to 
attract  special  attention  to  his  re- 
port. The  first  instalment  of  his  arti- 
cles on  "Russia  in  the  Shadow,"  which 
the  New  York  Times  is  printing,  has 
just  appeared,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  pass  judgment  upon  his  work 
until  the  series  is  complete.  Never- 
theless, it  is  possible  to  note  certain 
points  in  his  initial  article  which  may 
serve  to  guide  the  reader  in  evaluat- 
ing Mr.  Wells'  testimony  in  certain 
important  regards.  Mainly  to  be 
noted  is  his  emphatic  claim  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  having  the  real 
situation  concealed  from  him  by  any 
elaborate  disguising  of  realities,  such 
as  has  been  frequently  employed  in 
personally  conducting  foreign  ob- 
servers. One  of  the  reasons  which 
he  gives  for  this  belief  is  delightfully 
naive.  He  states  that  the  guide  and 
interpreter  assigned  to  assist  him 
was  a  niece  of  a  former  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  London,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  five  times  by  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government  and  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  Petrograd  because  of  an  at- 


tempt to  cross  the  frontier  to  her 
children  in  Esthonia.  For  this  reason 
he  suggests  that  she  was  evidently 
the  last  person  likely  to  lend  her- 
self to  any  attempt  to  hoodwink  him. 
By  what  hypnosis  was  so  shrewd  an 
observer  led  to  forget  how  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  herself  and  to  her 
friends  would  be  any  attempt  on  her 
part  to  show  him  the  truth? 

The  fearful  situation  in  Petrograd 
was  patent  to  his  eyes,  and  his  de- 
scription makes  the  heart  sink  in 
despair  at  what  the  coming  winter 
will  bring  to  the  doomed  city.  Where 
he  goes  entirely  astray,  however, 
thanks  to  his  preconceptions,  is  in  at- 
tributing the  economic  breakdown, 
the  hunger,  the  deterioration  of  the 
railways,  the  stoppage  of  production, 
to  the  previous  years  of  war,  revolu- 
tion, and  blockade.  He  fails  to  see 
that  while  transportation  and  indus- 
try were  impaired  by  the  war  and 
revolution,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
fairly  well  equipped  and  functioning 
when  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power. 
Had  the  new  regime  possessed  any 
constructive  ability,  the  blockade 
would  have  served  only  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  development  of  internal  re- 
sources; had  the  Soviet  tyranny  not 
placed  its  destroying  hand  upon  agri- 
culture, the  population  would  have 
been  bounteously  fed.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  mistaken  preconception 
of  Mr.  Wells  that  his  successive  arti- 
cles must  be  viewed. 

The  San  Francisco 
War  Memorial 

"CAN  FRANCISCO  knows  how." 
^  This  slogan  of  breezy  Western 
self-confidence,  born  of  the  great 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  may 
grate  somewhat  on  Eastern  ears,  but 
it  may  claim  considerable  justifica- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  the  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
Great  War.  As  in  other  cities,  there 
were  presented  for  consideration  con- 
ventional projects  of  statues,  monu- 
ments, arches,  towers,  bridges,  parks, 
and  the  like,  but  all  were  rejected  in 
favor  of  a  plan  which  so  happily  com- 
bines the  aesthetic,  the  sentimental, 


and  the  utilitarian  as  to  deserve  the 
careful  consideration  of  other  cities 
facing  the  same  problem. 

The  plan  adopted  was  that  of  a 
group  of  monumental  buildings  sur- 
rounding a  Memorial  Court,  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adjacent  to 
the  City  Hall  and  the  group  of  mu- 
nicipal buildings  forming  the  Civic 
Centre.  At  one  side  of  the  Memorial 
Court  is  to  be  erected  a  great  Mu- 
nicipal Opera  House  with  an  audi- 
torium that  will  seat  3,000,  and  a 
stage  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  largest  operatic,  dramatic,  and 
symphonic  productions.  In  this 
building  will  also  be  provided  quar- 
ters for  a  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
a  School  of  the  Drama.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Memorial  Court 
will  be  located  the  Fine  Arts  Mu- 
seum, and  this  great  building  will 
also  house  the  Art  Institute,  with 
all  the  necessary  facilities  for  its 
students. 

At  the  back  of  the  Court,  facing 
the  entrance,  will  be  placed  a  stately 
building  which  will  serve  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Legion,  and 
likewise  for  such  other  organizations 
— like  the  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — as  have  played  a  part 
in  the  general  cooperation  of  effort 
by  which  the  war  was  won.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  plan 
is  that  the  whole  War  Memorial  is 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  trusteeship 
of  the  University  of  California,  an 
arrangement  which  not  only  removes 
the  project  from  the  domain  of  poli- 
tics, but  provides  for  the  intelligent 
administration  of  its  educational  fa- 
cilities in  music  and  art.  Another 
object,  of  a  very  practical  character, 
was  also  served  by  this.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  War  Memorial,  since 
they  are  given  to  the  University,  fall 
within  the  category  of  Income  Tax 
exemptions. 

The  San  Francisco  plan  contem- 
plates the  expenditure  of  $2,500,000, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  this  amount  has 
already  been  pledged.  All  in  all,  the 
California  city  has  set  an  example 
which  her  sister  cities  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  will  do  extremely  well  to 
emulate. 
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The  Carving  of  Turkey 

(~\N  August  10  of  this  year,  the 
^  peace  treaty  between  the  Allies 
and  Turkey  was  signed  at  Sevres,  and 
on  that  same  day,  it  now  appears,  an 
agreement  was  passed  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  in 
which  they  undertook  to  support  one 
another  in  maintaining  their  spheres 
of  influence  in  Turkey.  Article  11 
of  this  compact  provides  that  it  is  to 
be  ratified  and  communicated  to  the 
Turkish  Government  at  the  same 
time  the  Turkish  peace  treaty  goes 
into  effect.  Are  we  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  Ottoman  representatives 
at  Sevres  were  not  cognizant  of  the 
tenor  and  the  details  of  this  docu- 
ment which  was  so  closely  concerned 
with  the  interests  and  the  future  of 
their  country?  One  feels  inclined  to 
think  so,  in  view  of  the  recent  Turk- 
ish note  to  the  Powers  declaring  that 
the  present  time  is  inopportune  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  of 
Sevres.  This  Turkish  non  possumus 
coming,  as  it  does,  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  tripartite 
agreement,  it  would  seem  that  the 
inopportune  juncture  had  suddenly 
arisen  as  a  result  of  a  revelation  un- 
pleasant to  the  Constantinople  Gov- 
ernment. Delay  is  the  only  weapon 
it  has  left,  and  the  Turks  are  past 
masters  in  handling  it  against  a  hos- 
tile alliance  divided  within  itself. 

Of  that  division  the  agreement  just 
published  is  the  necessary  outcome. 
The  preamble,  in  enumerating  the 
motives  of  the  parties,  gives  preced- 
ence to  their  desire  to  help  Turkey 
develop  her  resources.  Have  the 
Turks  ever  shown  themselves  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  expoit  the  natural 
riches  of  the  countries  under  their 
rule?  We  seem  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  addressing  a  depu- 
tation of  British  Indian  Mohamme- 
dans, who  came  to  plead  for  the  Caliph, 
reminded  his  visitors  of  Turkish  mis- 
rule in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  said 
they  had  turned  into  a  wilderness. 
And  that  the  signatories  themselves 
credit  the  present  Ottoman  regime 
with  but  little  zeal  for  economic  en- 
terprise appears  from  the  subordi- 
nate place  assigned  to  it  in  the  list  of 
activities  for  which  they  claim  that 


the  Turkish  Government  has  request- 
ed their  assistance.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  justice,  the  finances,  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  the  police,  the  protec- 
tion of  religious,  racial,  and  linguis- 
tic minorities  are  mentioned  first,  and 
then,  as  an  afterthought,  comes  a 
reference  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  But  what  is  of 
slight  concern  to  the  Turk  is  the  chief 
motive  of  his  three  patrons  in  assum- 
ing control  of  his  interests,  and  the 
agreement  was  drafted  chiefly  for  the 
purpose,  referred  to  as  a  motive  of 
only  second  importance,  "of  avoid- 
ing the  international  rivalries  which 
have  obstructed  the  development  of 
Turkey's  resources  in  the  past." 

Taking  conditions  as  they  are  and 
not  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be,  we 
find  little  reason  to  condemn  the  ar- 
rangement. The  parties  concerned 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  cede 
the  guardianship  over  the  remnants 
of  Turkey  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  but  our  disinterestedness, 
which  made  the  offer  desirable,  was 
due  to  our  remoteness,  which  seems 
to  make  acceptance  impossible.  It  is 
a  regrettable  but  unescapable  fact 
that  no  party  can  be  induced  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  Turkey  except  those 
that  have  an  economic  or  political 
interest  in  assuming  the  manage- 
ment. Turkey  has  only  herself  to 
blame  that  it  must  be  assumed  by 
foreign  Powers.  By  notorious  mis- 
government  and  neglect  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  country  she  has 
furnished  the  interested  Powers  with 
a  not  altogether  unjust  claim  that 
they  are  performing  an  international 
duty,  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  three  guardians  circumscribe  the 
extent  and  the  sphere  of  their  con- 
trollership  seems  the  best  way  of  pre- 
cluding unnecessary  rivalry  and  fric- 
tion. 

Why  was  Greece  no  party  to 
the  transaction?  Venizelos'  prestige 
among  his  colleagues  is  such  that 
if  he  had  insisted  on  the  delimitation 
of  a  Greek  sphere  of  influence,  he 
would  probably  have  carried  his 
point.  But  there  were  obvious  rea- 
sons why  such  a  course  was  not  taken. 
The  hostility  between  Greek  and 
Turk  would  make  the  assumption  of 
a  paternal  attitude  of  the  one  toward 


the  other  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
mandatory  control,  and  the  assign- 
ment to  Greece  of  a  function  which  is 
generally  held  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  a  Great  Power  would  not  fail  to 
cause  a  jealous  resentment  in  Rome 
which  Venizelos,  is  wisely  anxious 
not  to  arouse.  Less  explainable  is 
the  silence  of  the  document  on  the 
specific  English  sphere  of  influence. 
France  has  her  special  interests 
recognized  in  Cilicia  and  the  Western 
part  of  Kurdistan  bordering  on 
Syria,  and  Italy  hers  in  Southern 
Anatolia  and  the  right  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  Heraclea  coal  basin.  It 
is  evidently  to  be  inferred  that  what 
is  left  comes  under  British  control. 
Will  the  respective  Parliaments  sanc- 
tion the  heavy  output  of  man  power 
and  money  which  these  extensive  re- 
sponsibilities demand?  In  Paris  the 
opposition  against  the  budget  for 
Syria  is  steadily  growing,  in  London 
the  Mesopotamian  adventure  is  the 
subject  of  the  severest  criticism,  and 
Italy  has  internal  troubles  of  her 
own  that  make  an  expansion  of  her 
activities  in  Asia  seem  a  reckless  en- 
terprise altogether.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  this  agreement  on  paper  to  its 
realization,  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Sevres 
treaty,  shows  a  disposition  to  do 
what  it  can  to  retard  the  slow  prog- 
ress towards  the  aim  which  the  three 
signatories  have  in  view. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended    November   6.] 

RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIA :  A  truce  between  Pavlenko,  com- 
mander of  the  Ukrainian  Nationalist 
troops,  and  the  Reds,  released  still  more 
Red  troops  for  use  against  Wrangel. 
Thanks  to  the  Polish  Treaty  and  the 
Ukrainian  truce,  the  Reds  have  been  able 
to  attack  Wrangel  with  overwhelming 
numbers  (including  their  best  units). 
Trotsky,  of  course,  hoped  to  bar  Wran- 
gel's  retreat,  and  to  annihilate  or  capture 
his  forces;  but  apparently  Wrangel,  us- 
ing his  cavalry  in  a  masterful  way,  has 
saved  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  with- 
drawing it  to  the  Crimea  across  the 
Perekop  Isthmus  and  the  Putrid  Sea  and 
through  the  Kertch  Strait  (since  he  com- 
mands the  Sea  of  Azof)..  Not  only  so, 
but  in  his  rearguard  actions  he  severely 
punished  the  enemy.  Wrangel's  navy 
commands  the  adjacent  waters  and  he 
has  naval  guns  on  shore;  he  should  be 
able  to  hold  his  seven-mile  front  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  against  whatever 
attacks.  What  may  be  the  situation 
along  the  lower  Don,  we  do  not  know; 
it  seems  unlikely  that  Wrangel  could 
maintain  himself  there.  Apparently  he 
has  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
large  support  from  the  Cossacks.  We 
have  no  news  of  his  important  Kuban  ex- 
pedition, which  was  checked  but,  reen- 
forced,  was  expected  to  resume.  It  is 
probably  correct  to  consider  Wrangel 
Lord  of  the  Crimea,  and  nothing  more. 
War  hath  once  more  "determined"  him 
and  "foiled  with  loss" ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  loss  is  irreparable.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  little  band 
of  Menteurs  at  Moscow  will  be  consumed 
in  some  sudden  flare-up.  In  such  case 
chaos  and  disruption  could  only  be  pre- 
vented by  powerful  leadership.  If  Wran- 
gel can  escape  present  "liquidation,"  is 
he  the  man  for  that  role?  We  ourselves 
had  best  eschew  the  Delphian  role.  We 
are  perturbed  by  the  report  that  Wran- 
gel's efforts  to  establish  a  model  and  be- 
ginning for  the  New  Russia  have  been 
vitiated  by  the  imbecile  behavior  of  re- 
actionary followers;  whether  they  have 
ruined  his  credit,  as  their  sort  ruined 
Kolchak's  and  Denikin's,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Zeligovski  is  reported  to  have  been 
held  up  all  along  his  front  of  attack;  and 
this  largely  through  the  help  of  10  to 
15,000  German  volunteers,  who  crossed 
over  from  East  Prussia,  fully  armed  and 
equipped.  Timent  Danaos  et  dona  fer- 
entes.  That  is,  the  Lithuanians  doubt 
that  these  volunteers  are  pure  altruists; 
they  fear  they  may  turn  from  fighting 
the  Poles  to  plundering  themselves. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  Scylla 


Poland  and  Charybdis  Prussia.  And 
yonder  is  the  Russian  witch ;  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  said  that  Warsaw  has 
agreed  to  a  plebiscite  in  the  Vilna  dis- 
trict under  the  supervision  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  It  is  expected 
that  work  will  be  fully  resumed  in  the 
mines  during  the  coming  week.  The 
miners'  ballot  showed  a  slight  majority 
against  acceptance  of  the  compromise 
(8,500  in  a  vote  of  700,000) ;  but  a  two- 
thirds  majority  was  required  to  author- 
ize continuance  of  the  strike.  There  are 
so  many  elements  in  the  situation  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  adverse  vote;  but  it  has  an  evil 
look.  One  may  be  encouraged  or  de- 
pressed to  learn  that  in  the  recent  muni- 
cipal elections  for  Councillors  the  Labor 
candidates  were  generally  overwhelmed; 
in  marked  contrast  to  results  one  year 
ago. 

The  most  important  aspect,  perhaps, 
of  the  unemployment  problem  in  Britain 
is  that  which  concerns  the  200,000  or  so 
ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  who  have  been 
unable  to  find  employment  since  the 
armistice.  The  Government  has  under 
consideration  a  vast  scheme  of  public 
works  to  absorb  them.  A  necessary  ex- 
pedient, belike;  but,  in  view  of  historic 
precedents,  a  discomforting  one. 

GERMANY:  It  is  a  relief  to  learn 
that  the  Interallied  Control  Commission 
at  Munich  has  demanded  immediate  dis- 
arming of  various  Bavarian  military  or- 
ganizations ordered  disarmed  by  the  Spa 
Conference,  but  which,  on  whatever  pre- 
text, under  whatever  cover,  have  re- 
tained their  arms.  These  organizations 
comprise  some  400,000  well-trained 
troops ;  sworn  servants  of  Reaction.  The 
Bavarian  Government  is  making  a  great 
howl.  And  well  it  might.  It  is  as  reac- 
tionary as  Metternich;  losing  these  jani- 
zaries, it  is  a  shorn  Samson,  warranted 
tame. 

ITALY:  The  Anarchists  or  extreme 
Communists,  defeated  of  their  grand 
hopes,  have  been  creating  disturbances 
lately;  not  without  bombs  and  loss  of 
life.  The  extreme  Nationalists  are  al- 
most as  lawless  and  dangerous:  witness 
the  Trieste  affair.  The  leaders  of  the 
Confederation  of  Labor  seem  to  be  giv- 
ing ground  to  the  extremists ;  they  show 
a  disposition  to  apologize  for  their  con- 
ciliatory behavior.  A  bad  sign.  We  do 
not  like  the  look  of  things  in  Italy.  Gio- 
litti,  to  be  sure,  has  rounded  up  Mala- 
testa  and  other  Anarchists;  and  a  num- 
ber of  Nationalist  ruffians,  as  well:  thus 
making  a  show  of  impartiality.  Yet  we 
can  not  quite  bring  ourselves  to  trust 
Giolitti.    A  doubtful  Tribune. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  We 
greatly  mislike  the  report  that,  after  re- 


jecting a  Bolshevist  ultimatum  requiring 
them  to  allow  passage  of  Bolshevist 
troops  through  Caucasus  Armenia  en 
route  to  join  Mustapha  Kemal,  the  Ar- 
menians finally  consented  on  condition 
that  Turkish  Nationalist  troops  be  with- 
drawn from  Armenia. 

A  Bolshevist  vessel  loaded  with  ammu- 
nition, bound  for  Trebizond,  was  sunk  by 
a  French  destroyer  the  other  day.  Mos- 
cow is  evidently  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  belated  succor  to  Mustapha 
Kemal.  That  hero  has  been  reported 
badly  thrashed  by  the  Greeks  recently. 

Report  has  it  that,  after  a  siege  of 
many  months,  Turkish  Nationalists  cap- 
tured Hadjin  a  short  time  ago  and  dis- 
ported themselves  by  massacring  10,000 
unarmed  Armenians. 

General  Gouraud,  it  seems,  contrary  to 
an  old  report,  has  no  intention  of  evacu- 
ating the  Adana  region.  He  is  arming 
and  training  40,000  Armenians  to  assist 
in  its  defense. 

Our  old  friend  Tewfik  Pasha  was  go- 
ing to  form  a  cabinet,  if  he  could,  to  suc- 
ceed that  of  Damad  Ferid  Pasha.  Per- 
haps he  has  done  so.  "Amurath  to 
Amurath  succeeds";   and  nothing  done. 

There  are  still  100,000  troops  under 
the  British  flag  in  Mesopotamia. 

CHINA:  The  other  day  a  mandate 
issued  from  Peking  declaring  reunion  of 
the  North  and  South  and  ordering  elec- 
tions for  a  new  Parliament.  The  man- 
date cited  a  proclamation  by  a  southern 
Tuchun  of  dissolution  of  the  Southern 
Government  and  withdrawal  by  the  re- 
volted provinces  of  their  declaration  of 
independence.  Whereupon  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  and  Tang  Shao-yi  manifesto 
promptly  and  shrilly  from  Shanghai  to 
the  effect  that  the  Southern  "Constitu- 
tional" Government  still  liveth;  that  the 
Tuchun  cited  was  talking  without  book; 
that  Peking  is  trying  to  deceive  the 
Powers.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  seems  to  think 
that  peace  and  reunion  can  not  be  created 
by  a  mandate.  Some  persons  are  saying 
the  thing  that  is  not.    We  wonder  who. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  It  is  announced 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  will 
be  generously  amended  in  its  financial 
clauses.  But  the  Irish  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  war  debt. 

The  project  for  a  union  of  Central 
American  republics  is  slowly  gathering 
to  a  head.  There  will  be  a  conference  to 
this  end  in  Costa  Rica  on  December  1st. 

We  hear  with  delight  of  a  new  Repub- 
lic of  Lienz  (a  district  in  the  Tyrol). 
Still  more  Self-Determination. 

A  conference  of  delegates  from  all  the 
states  formerly  composing  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  to  discuss  economic 
questions,  has  been  suggested.  An  ex- 
cellent suggestion. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Future  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine 


ACCORDING  to  the  statement  of  Ad- 
miral W.  S.  Benson,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  issued, 
curiously  enough,  on  Election  Day,  one 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  operation  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  has  been 
closed  and  another  is  about  to  be  opened. 
Heretofore  the  practical  shipping  men 
who  have  operated  the  ships  which  con- 
stitute the  United  States  Shipping 
Board's  fleet  have,  for  their  compensa- 
tion, accepted  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
such  operations.  Their  willingness  to  do 
so  was  not  unnatural,  for  freights  had 
been  high,  cargoes  abundant,  and  the 
profits,  in  consequence,  considerable.  But 
since  last  spring  cargoes  have  been  grow- 
ing scarcer,  many  ships  have  been  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  westbound  in  ballast, 
and  ocean  freight  rates  have  been  sharp- 
ly falling.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
same  practical  shipping  men  are  disin- 
clined to  continue  to  sell  their  services 
to  operate  Government-owned  vessels  for 
a  share  of  profits  which  have  often  pretty 
well  disappeared  and,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  turned  into  a  loss. 

But  there  is  no  other  owner  of  a  fleet 
of  ships  who  is  better  able  to  handle  a 
situation  of  this  kind  than  the  United 
States  Government.  The  ships  have 
been  built.  They  must  be  utilized.  If 
there  be  a  loss  "it  should  be  borne  not 
by  the  managers  of  the  ships  (provided 
they  be  efficient)  but  by  the  Board,  as 
a  part  of  the  task,  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
American  people,  of  building  up  a  per- 
manent American  Merchant  Marine,"  to 
use  the  exact  words  of  Admiral  Benson's 
statement.  Therefore,  after  the  proper 
interim  of  several  months,  devoted  to  an 
"exhaustive  study"  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  so  clearly  demands,  the 
practical  shipping  men  or  operators  are 
now  to  have  offered  to  them  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  a  new  plan  of  compensation 
for  their  services  based,  not  on  profits, 
but  "on  the  freight  collected,"  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  the  Admiral  when  he  says 
that  all  parties  concerned  practically 
unanimously  support  the  proposal. 

For  what  it  comes  to  is  this,  that 
whereas,  when  freights  were  extremely 
high,  the  owner  of  the  ships,  the  United 
States  Government,  shared  its  ample 
profits  with  those  who  undertook  their 
management  and  operation,  now,  when 
freights  are  low  and  ships  are  often  run 
at  a  loss,  these  same  agents  or  managers 
are  to  receive  for  their  work  of  manage- 
ment not  a  portion  of  the  profits,  which 
may  be  negative,  but  a  commission  on 
the  freights  collected,  which  must  al- 
ways be  at  least  a  positive  quantity. 

Nor  is  this  agreement,  insofar  as  it 


has  been  made  known,  unfair  or  inequi- 
table. If  the  American  people  want  a 
Merchant  Marine,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  price.  What  is  more,  we  may 
be  truly  and  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  not  having  attempted 
unduly  to  conceal  the  facts  and  for  not 
having  tried,  by  some  legerdemain  of 
bookkeeping,  to  get  us  to  believe  that  a 
loss  is  really  a  profit,  and  our  gratitude 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  deceive  us  in  discussing 
accounts  involving  ships  and  their  opera- 
tion, in  which  accounts  depreciation  and 
similar  factors,  about  which  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  perfectly  possible, 
play  such  important  and  often  crucial 
roles. 

We  see  now  what  those  of  us  who  have 
thought  about  it  knew  in  advance  that, 
whereas  our  ships  may  or  may  not  be 
operated  at  a  real  profit  in  flush  times, 
they  are  altogether  likely  in  dull  times  to 
be  run  at  a  loss,  which  the  Shipping 
Board  must  meet.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  our  navigating  officers 
are  paid  salaries  several  times  those  paid 
by  other  shipping  nations,  when  repairs 
and  upkeep  cost  decidedly  more  with  us 
than  in  other  countries,  when  American 
operating  agents  expect  larger  fees  for 
the  same  work  than  do  those  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  there  is 
no  particular  stimulus  to  economy  in 
the  operation  of  our  Government-owned 
ships,  whether  at  sea  or  in  port,  since, 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  Uncle  Sam  who 
foots  the  bills? 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  present 
plan  of  paying  operating  agents  a  com- 
mission on  the  freight  charges  collected 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  still  better  future  plan  in 
which  "the  manager  will  be  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  as  well  as 
for  her  gross  earnings,"  so  that  the 
Board's  "overhead  expenses,  particularly 
in  foreign  ports,  will  be  greatly  reduced." 
This  seems  to  be  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  after  a  whitej  doubtless  when 
freights  pick  up,  we  shall  return  to  some 
modified  plan  of  sharing  profits  with  the 
operating  agents,  to  which  plan  such 
agents,  for  the  periods  when  profits  ac- 
tually exist,  will  doubtless  agree.  Event- 
ually, and  "when  the  vessels  have  proved 
their  value,"  then,  in  the  language  of  the 
Admiral,  "the  American  people,  led  by 
the  steamship  managers,  will  buy  the 
ships,  and  a  great  desideratum — a  pri- 
vately owned  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine — will  be  accomplished." 

Now  we  should  all  be  thankful  for 
another  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  speaking  through  its  chair- 


man, Admiral  Benson,  gives  its  support 
to  the  doctrine  that,  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  have  an  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, it  should  be  owned  by  private  inter- 
ests and  not  by  the  Government.  It  is 
well  to  make  a  red  mark,  as  it  were,  in 
our  calendar  every  time  we  hear  such 
sound  economic  doctrine  from  such  high 
sources.  One  reason  why  we  listen  to  it 
with  pleasure  is  that  we  Americans  have 
become  so  strongly  taken  with  the  her- 
esies of  paternalism  in  government. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  efforts  at  Washing- 
ton to  subsidize  a  few  ships  to  a  few 
foreign  ports  to  which  we  had  no  direct 
shipping  connection  were  almost  univer- 
sally unpopular  as  an  interference  of  the 
Government  in  what  should  be  private 
business  affairs.  To-day  we  subsidize 
2,000  ships  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

A  captain  of  industry  in  one  of  the 
coast  States  who  has  won  his  way  to  the 
top  by  sheer  force  of  initiative  has  sent 
the  writer  a  letter  discussing  United 
States  shipping,  which  contains  a  line  or 
two  about  the  underlying  economic  fac- 
tors, the  rest  of  the  letter  being  de- 
voted to  what  or  what  not  Congress  will 
or  may  not  do.  It  is  not  merely  from  the 
man  in  the  street  but  from  our  business 
leaders,  those  men  whose  self-reliance 
has  made  the  United  States,  that  we  are 
forever  hearing  this  talk  of  getting  some- 
where in  a  business  way  by  more  laws  or 
by  a  further  extension  of  governmental 
activities  in  new  directions.  Are  we  to 
continue  to  follow  Prussian  models?  If 
so,  we  must  remember  that  Americans, 
for  generations  past,  have  possessed 
initiative  and  self-reliance  largely  be- 
cause they  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
cultivate  these  qualities,  and  that,  with 
the  chance  to  practice  such  splendid 
American  virtues  decreased,  they  are  in 
danger  of  atrophy  and  decay.  To  repeat, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
have  an  unequivocal  announcement  from 
the  Shipping  Board  that  it  considers  its 
functions  but  temporary. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, the  Shipping  Board  may  find  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  now  im- 
agines eventually  to  divest  itself  of  its 
office.  There  are,  for  instance,  some 
2,000  of  its  ships  listed  in  Lloyds'  Regis- 
ter and  more  to  follow,  which  may  mean 
some  10,000  navigating  officers  alone. 
Just  where  this  large  number  of  qualified 
navigators,  competent  not  merely  to 
handle  a  sextant,  which  is  easy,  but  to 
handle  a  ship,  which  is  sometimes  more 
difficult,  have  been  found,  one  has  a  per- 
haps pardonable  curiosity  to  discover. 
These  navigating  officers  are  all  in 
possession  of  incomes  from  their  work 
much  larger  than  those  received  by  their 
colleagues  of  other  nationalities.  They 
are  not  under  the  compulsion  of  subject- 
ing themselves  to  undue  strain  or  of 
trying  to  be  excessively  economical  in 
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the  ship's  management,  doubtless  react- 
ing in  these  respects  not  entirely  unlike 
the  employees  of  Uncle  Sam  down  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  These  men 
may  have  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  hold 
on  to  their  jobs  in  their  present  forms 
and  to  see  that  Congress  does  not  pro- 
foundly modify  the  conditions  under 
which  they  earn  their  livelihood. 

Then,  before  private  American  inter- 
ests can  be  expected  to  buy  the  ships 
now  owned  by  the  Government,  the 
Board  itself,  in  its  latest  pronouncement, 
recognizes  that  these  ships  must  first 
prove  their  value.  But  how  can  they? 
Let  us  assume,  if  you  please,  that  the 
Shipping  Board  devises  some  plan,  as  it 
indicates  that  it  hopes  it  may,  by  which 
the  ship  managers  will  in  future  operate 
the  Board's  ships  as  efficiently  and  as 
economically  as  though  these  were  pri- 
vately owned.  On  what  basis  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  American 
ships  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  money 
in  competition  with  foreign  bottoms?  Is 
an  American  capitalist  going  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  low  interest  rates  which 
satisfy  the  owners  of  British  ships? 
Are  American  navigating  officers  or  sea- 
men going  to  be  willing  to  work  for 
wages  as  low  as  those  likely  to  be  paid 
by  Norwegians,  for  instance?  Will 
American  workmen  repair  vessels  in 
American  yards  as  cheaply  as  British 
laborers  will  repair  British  ships  in  Brit- 
ish yards?  The  statements  of  Admiral 
Benson  are,  in  effect,  a  practical  denial 
of  these  assumptions,  for  they  indicate 
that  just  as  soon  as  times  begin  to  grow 
dull  in  the  shipping  trade,  private  inter- 
ests will  not  even  manage  our  ships  on  a 
basis  of  profit  earned.  Is  it  then  reason- 
able to  expect  that  these  same  interests 
will  ever  purchase  the  ships  at  anything 
like  a  proper  price  when  such  purchase 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  earning 
profits  not  only  in  good  times  but,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  in  bad  times? 

But  we  have  a  last  resort,  Congress 
and  legislation.  We  can  penalize  all  car- 
goes coming  into  American  ports  in  for- 
eign bottoms.  Yet  we  can  not  prevent 
foreign  countries  from  passing  retalia- 
tory laws  penalizing  cargoes  which  reach 
foreign  ports  in  American  bottoms.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show,  American  bottoms  will  tend  to 
leave  American  ports  in  ballast  and  for- 
eign vessels  will  be  likely  to  reach  Ameri- 
can ports  without  full  cargo,  so  that  we 
shall  decrease  our  share  of  the  world's 
effective  tonnage  and  thereby  artificially 
raise  our  freight  rates  on  both  inbound 
and  outbound  traffic.  But  will  the 
American  people,  when  they  really  un- 
derstand the  facts,  be  ready  to  pay 
higher  freight  rates  than  other  countries 
pay  for  the  sake  of  helping  American 
shipowners?  If  so,  they  will  not  help 
but  hinder  their  foreign  trade. 

Gustav  Bissing 


Is  France  Europe's  "Bad  Man"? 


FRANCE  is  playing  a  "role  of  ominous- 
ness,"  says  Professor  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  Harvard  in  an  article  entitled 
"French  Policy  and  Peace  in  Europe," 
which  appeared  in  the  October  6  issue  of 
the  New  Republic.  "Role  of  ominous- 
ness"  mislikes  me;  it  is  so  frightfully 
ponderous. 

But,  for  all  its  ponderosity,  let  it  pass. 
I  am  much  more  offended  by  the  tone, 
the  manner  of  Professor  Frankfurter's 
article.  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra." 
Thus  speaks  Professor  Frankfurter.  He 
is  unwilling  to  allow  candor,  even  intel- 
ligence to  those  who  hold  views  opposed 
to  his  own.  He  intimates  that  he  is  a 
"privileged  friend  of  France."  Nobody, 
not  even  a  "privileged  friend  of  France," 
is  justified  in  assuming  an  air  of  moral 
or  intellectual  patronage  towards  France, 
as  Professor  Frankfurter  does.  Au  con- 
traire.  Nor,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  pat- 
ronizing air  on  economic  questions,  even, 
quite  the  ticket. 

"No  candid  student  of  present-day 
Europe,"  according  to  Professor  Frank- 
furter, "will  deny  that  the  centres  of 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  are  Moscow  and  Paris,  and 
to  no  little  degree  Paris  determines  the 
pace  of  Moscow.  Nothing  will  so  hasten 
the  appeasement  of  Europe,  or  bring 
about  that  cooperation  of  all  its  peo- 
ples which  alone  means  reconstruction, 
as  the  deflation  of  French  imperialism 
and  French  chauvinism.  Such  is  the 
predominant  opinion  of  responsible 
thinkers  and  statesmen  outside  of 
France."  Well,  I  am  not  a  candid  stu- 
dent of  present-day  Europe;  for  I  do 
not  find  Paris  to  be  one  of  the  centres 
of  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
I  find  that  the  peace  of  Western  Europe 
was  preserved  by  French  aid  to  Poland, 
and  by  the  fact  that,  because  of  "the 
Damocles  sword  of  French  intervention," 
Germany  (though  'twas  but  the  differ- 
ence of  a  hair)  did  not  repudiate  the 
Versailles  treaty  and  join  the  Reds, 
when  the  latter  had  all  but  debellated 
Poland.  It  seems  likely  that,  but  for 
"the  Damocles  sword  of  French  inter- 
vention," civil  war  would  now  be  raging 
in  Germany,  or  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  extremist  parties  would  be  in 
power.  I  do  not  insist  on  this  last  point. 
I  am  never  so  sure  as  Professor  Frank- 
furter. 

When  Professor  Frankfurter  talks  of 
"French  imperialism"  and  "French 
chauvinism,"  he  is  begging  the  question. 
As  against  each  and  every  argument 
which  Professor  Frankfurter  could  ad- 
vance interpreting  French  acts  or  gen- 
eral French  policy  as  evincing  imperial- 
ism or  chauvinism,  I  think  much  better 
arguments  could  be  presented  interpret- 
ing such  acts  and  such  policy  as  purely 


defensive.  France  desires  a  strong 
Poland  as  a  bulwark  against  Germany 
and  Bolshevism;  she  would  be  wanting 
in  true  policy,  in  duty  to  herself,  and  in 
her  role  of  saviour  of  Europe,  if  she 
did  not  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  a 
strong,  upstanding  Poland.  I  fancy  that 
the  only  French  regret  regarding 
France's  behavior  to  Poland  is  that 
she  could  not  give  more  help  in  Poland's 
crisis;  she  could  only  give  munitions 
and  officers.  Particular  items  of  French 
advice  to  Poland  may  have  been  indis- 
creet; upon  the  whole  the  French  policy 
has  been  discreet  and  just.  It  has  made 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  adds  one 
more  to  the  many  obligations  of  the 
world  to  France.  Incidentally,  it  has  ful- 
filled in  part  the  promises  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  Poland. 

Professor  Frankfurter,  in  his  charac- 
teristic way,  says  that  "to  those  for 
whom  facts  matter"  (as  opposed  to 
"those  who  base  their  opinions  as  to 
European  affairs  on  prejudices  untem- 
pered  by  facts")  "it  is  now  common 
knowledge  that  but  for  France  there 
would  have  been  no  Russo-Polish  con- 
flict." Being,  I  suppose,  one  of  those  for 
whom  facts  do  not  matter,  and  basing 
my  opinions  as  to  European  affairs  on 
prejudices  untempered  by  facts  (these 
locutions  sound  clever,  but  they  are  not; 
they  are  merely  very  poor  Macaulayese), 
I  deny  that  there  is  any  such  "common 
knowledge."  There  may  be  a  very  wide- 
spread opinion  to  such  effect;  an  opin- 
ion originally  derived  from  Moscow 
wireless,  that  noble  instrument  of  truth, 
and  multitudinously  spread  by  "liberal" 
journals.  But  the  French  Foreign  Office 
has  emphatically  declared  that  it  advised 
against  Pilsudski's  Ukrainian  campaign. 
To  be  sure,  in  another  connection,  Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter  declares  that  the 
French  Foreign  Office  lies;  and  doubt- 
less he  would  have  it  that  it  lies  in  this 
matter.  Yet  I  am  so  much  governed  by 
prejudices  untempered  by  facts  that  I 
believe  the  French  Foreign  Office.  And 
I  believe  that  the  French  Government 
advised  against  the  Ukrainian  campaign 
on  purely  military  grounds,  on  Foch's 
advice;  because  it  would  be  indiscreet. 
I  am  even  bold  to  say  that  on  almost 
every  other  ground  it  could  be  hand- 
somely justified. 

Professor  Frankfurter  says:  "It  is 
less  commonly  known  that  France 
sought  to  embroil  even  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  ex-enemy  states,  in  the  con- 
flict against  Russia,  and  thereby  engulf 
the  whole  structure  of  Europe  east  of  the 
Rhine.  True  enough,  the  French  For- 
eign Office  is  prepared  to  deny  this,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  southern  and  mid-Europe  treat  such 
disavowal   merely   as   a  diplomatic   de- 
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nial." — This  is  the  poison-gas  style  of 
attack.  If  Professor  Frankfurter  can 
produce  definite  damning  evidence  con- 
cerning the  so-called  French  intrigues 
in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  it  behooves 
him  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  such  a  vague 
charge  is  villainous.  Villainous,  because 
the  object  is  to  present  French  policy  as 
something  treacherous  and  disgraceful. 
The  thing  charged  I  do  not  find  to  be 
villainous.  Supposing  that  Bulgaria  (be- 
deviled by  Bolshevik  propaganda)  and 
Hungary  (where  of  late  Bela  Kun  played 
his  Red  tragedy)  were  to  send  troops  to 
fight  Bolshevik  Russia,  would  that,  after 
all,  be  so  diabolical?  It's  all  in  the  kind 
of  eyes  you  have.  If  you  have  "liberal" 
eyes,  perhaps  you  can't  help  always  see- 
ing the  cloven  foot  in  French  policy.  To 
call  French  policy  towards  Soviet  Rus- 
sia imperialistic  or  chauvinistic  is  to 
talk  absurdly.  Well,  then,  French  mo- 
tives are  avaricious.  They  want  to  get 
back  the  lost  francs.  Why  not?  France, 
under  the  most  desperate  conditions  of 
exchange,  has  just  managed  to  scrape 
together  enough  to  meet  a  loan  maturity 
here.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  indulge  in 
talk  about  avarice. 

Presumably  Professor  Frankfurter's 
charge  of  French  imperialism  and  chau- 
vinism is  directed  chiefly  to  the  French 
attitude  toward  Germany.  Here  Profes- 
sor Frankfurter  pursues  his  favorite 
method  of  stating  his  own  conclusions 
instead  of  facts;  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion. "Moreover,  before  judging  even 
such  mob  behavior  as  that  at  Breslau, 
one  would  like  to  know  the  provocations 
by  General  Le  Rond  in  Upper  Silesia 
which  preceded."  Why  not  "the  alleged 
provocations?"  Again:  "It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  the  whole  course  of 
French  pin-pricking  and  propaganda  in 
the  Saar."  Why  not  "alleged  pin-prick- 
ing and  propaganda?"  It  would  be  quite 
as  proper  to  say:  "It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  whole  course  of  German 
propaganda  and  sabotage  in  the  Saar, 
and  propaganda  even  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine." 

Professor  Frankfurter  is  very  severe 
upon  the  French  attitude  on  the  repara- 
tions question;  upon  the  French  threat 
to  occupy  the  Ruhr  region  under  certain 
contingencies;  upon  this;  upon  that. 
He  is  contemptuous  in  a  singularly  of- 
fensive way  in  comment  on  the  French 
domestic  economic  policy. 

As  to  the  reparations  questions,  the 
French  have  long  recognized  the  advis- 
ability of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  indem- 
nity, but  have  delayed  the  decision 
because  of  a  justified  apprehension  that 
the  British  and  Italians  were  disposed 
to  let  the  Germans  off  easy.  Just  now 
French  prestige  is  high  and  the  French 
are  moving  for  a  decision.  As  to  the 
"Damocles  sword  of  French  interven- 
tion," Professor  Frankfurter  warns  the 
French  that  they  must  not  arouse  a  Ger- 


man spirit  of  revanche.  Well,  that  spirit 
of  revanche  is  something  the  French 
will  have  to  reckon  with — that  is  all. 
It  cannot  be  laid  by  any  of  the  pacifist 
formulas.  It  is  too  bad  about  the  Damo- 
cles sword ;  but  the  Germans  being  what 
they  are,  its  suspension  seems  necessary. 
As  to  French  handling  of  their  domestic 
finances,  it  is  true  that  it  deserves  much 
of  the  criticism  it  has  received;  the 
most  severe  of  which  criticism  has  come 
from  the  French  Chamber.  Neither  M. 
Klotz  nor  M.  Marsal  has  proved  a  Colbert 
or  a  Hamilton.  But  their  difficulties 
have  been  almost  insuperable.  The 
French  have  been  constrained  to  keep 
large  forces  afoot  for  the  continued  de- 
fense of  civilization  against  the  still 
subsisting  menace  of  Germany  and 
against  other  well-known  menaces;  for 
which  reason  their  ordinary  budget  is 
well  beyond  their  revenue.  Moreover, 
their  extraordinary  budget  for  repara- 
tions and  pensions  is  almost  as  large  as 
their  ordinary  budget.  Indeed,  Profes- 
sor Frankfurter,  the  French  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  censured  for  their 
economic  situation.  Upon  the  above 
heads,  Professor  Frankfurter  as  usual 
begs  the  question;  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  argue  the  matter,  to  cite 
proofs.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the 
reader  is  aware  that  the  French  have 
behaved  badly  on  every  count. 

As  to  the  general  charge  of  French 
chauvinism  and  imperialism,  we  would 
remark  that  the  French  gained  no  ter- 
ritory by  the  war,  except  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  recovered,  and  for  temporary 
possession  of  the  Saar  region,  with  the 
possibility  of  permanent  possession  of 
that  region  should  a  plebiscite  favor 
them  after  fifteen  years.  That  the 
French,  by  reason  of  their  war  losses, 
have  been  rendered  incapable  (probably 
for  all  time)  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
Finally  that,  in  view  of  the  lukewarm 
attitude  of  their  great  allies,  the  French 
are  quite  justified  in  making  interest 
with  the  smaller  nations. 

I  can  not  forbear  saying  that  I 
consider  Professor  Frankfurter's  article 
outrageously  unfair;  that  his  assump- 
tion of  French  chauvinism,  bullying, 
propaganda,  treacherous  intrigue,  stu- 
pidity, inefficiency,  etc.,  is  quite  unjusti- 
fied. Unfortunately  his  Captain  Abso- 
lute air  of  cocksureness  is  apt  to  win 
upon  the  undiscerning.  The  French,  I 
readily  admit,  have  the  faults  of  their 
qualities.  But  Professor  Frankfurter 
seems  to  see  the  faults  only;  not  the 
qualities.  To  be  sure,  he  cleverly  inti- 
mates that  his  strictures  are  for  the 
French  Government,  not  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  of  whom  he  is  a  "privileged  friend." 
But  are  not  the  French  people  solidly 
behind  their  Government?  God  save  the 
French,  then,  from  their  "privileged 
friends." 

Henry  W.  Bunn 


Correspondence 

The  Voters'  Restricted 
Choice 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Among  the  many  valuable  articles  and 
editorials  of  The  Weekly  Review  one 
finds  much  food  for  thought.  Just  at 
this  'time  none  is  more  suggestive  than 
a  statement  with  which  you  close  your 
first  editorial  in  the  issue  of  October 
13.  There  we  read:  "They  [millions 
of  Americans]  have  got  to  choose  the  one 
of  the  two  [candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency] to  whom  on  the  whole  they  are 
most  willing  to  entrust  the  government 
of  the  country." 

"Have  got  to  choose  one  of  the  two." 
I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  question  the 
correctness  or  wisdom  of  this  statement. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  conditions  exist; 
and  it  is  supremely  important  that  these 
"millions  of  Americans"  should  recognize 
it  as  true. 

What  I  am  wondering  is  whether  we 
citizens  realize  that  this  compulsion  to 
vote  for  one  of  the  two  nominees  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Conventions 
is  directly  against  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  it 
does  violence  to  the  rights  of  American 
Citizens  in  a  Presidential  Election,  as 
those  rights  are  clearly  implied,  if  not 
distinctly  stated,  in  the  first  section  of 
Article  2  and  in  Article  12  of  that  Con- 
stitution. It  may  be  said  in  reply  that 
one  need  not  vote  for  either  of  the  candi- 
dates, if  neither  commands  his  endorse- 
ment. But  such  advice  can  hardly  meet 
with  the  approval  of  any  who  feel  the 
responsibility  of  American  citizenship. 

I  believe  it  does  not  require  any  minute 
investigation  to  see  that  very  many  citi- 
zens of  both  parties,  and  of  neither,  are 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  candidates  be- 
tween whom  they  are  called  to  choose. 
They  are  the  selection  of  certain  party 
representatives  in  Convention,  who  evi- 
dently did  not  at  the  time,  and  do  not 
now,  represent  public  sentiment.  They 
are  to  be  our  only  selection,  not  because 
the  Constitution  declares  they  must  be, 
but  solely  because  a  custom  has  grown 
up  among  us  by  which  electors  have  been 
deprived  of  their  law-given  independence 
and  compelled  to  do  the  bidding  of  a 
party.  An  independent  voter,  knowing 
of  men  eligible  to  the  office  of  President 
of  national  and  even  world  reputation, 
and  refusing  to  be  held  responsible  for 
merely  partisan  prejudice,  must  natu- 
rally ask  himself  whether  it  is  not  high 
time  that  some  means  be  devised  by 
which  our  electors  be  chosen  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  follow  no  party; 
while,  by  a  popular  vote  (of  the  nature 
of  a  referendum)  these  electors  be  given 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  the  drift 
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of  public  opinion  in  each  State — not  as 
to  party  merely,  but  as  to  candidate  as 
well.  It  would  seem  that  there  need  only 
be  added  to  the  ballot  the  necessary 
blank  space  in  which  to  write  the  name 
of  the  candidate  preferred,  after  the 
proper  legislation  shall  have  been  seen 
to,  if  any  be  really  required. 

To-day  we  have,  on  one  side,  the 
promise  of  support  to  an  existing  League 
of  Nations  by  a  party  whose  best  efforts 
have  so  far  been  thwarted  through  a 
divided  Senate.  On  the  other  side  stands 
the  declaration  of  a  determination  which, 
if  carried  out,  must  place  us  in  direct 
opposition  to  thirty  of  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  render  unavailing, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  that  these 
nations  and  our  own  recognized  repre- 
sentatives have  done  to  make  interna- 
tional comity  and  peace  possible  through- 
out the  world.  One  need  not  be  opposed 
in  the  abstract  to  party  rule  in  govern- 
ment when  deploring  such  a  state  of 
things  and  feeling  tempted  to  ask 
whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  make  im- 
possible the  "have  got"  of  your  editorial. 
Douglass  Hooff 

Frederick,  Md.,  October  12 

France  and  the  Vatican 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

The  last  issue  of  The  Weekly  Review 
which  has  reached  me  includes  an  article 
contributed  by  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson  on 
"France  and  the  Vatican."  The  point  of 
view  of  the  Radical  party,  of  which  M. 
Buisson  is  one  of  the  leaders,  having 
thus  been  stated  to  the  American  public, 
it  seems  fair  to  me  that  the  same  public 
should  hear  another  opinion  on  the  same 
question. 

The  Radical  party,  the  greatest  in 
numbers  and  in  influence  before  the  war, 
suffered  greatly  by  the  elections  of  No- 
vember, 1919.  Quite  recently,  this  party 
held  its  Congress  in  Strassburg.  How 
far  away  seemed  the  last  Congress,  held 
in  Pau  in  1913,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Caillaux!  At  that  time,  Radicalism 
ruled  in  Parliament.  Nowadays,  less 
than  one  hundred  members  of  the  party 
sit  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  out  of 
over  six  hundred  representatives. 

So,  the  first  point  which  is  to  be  made 
clear  is  that  M.  Buisson  should  not  claim 
to  speak  for  the  Republicans,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  quite  unwilling  to 
stick  to  a  platform  which  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  France's  unpreparedness 
for  war  in  1914.  If  the  French  public 
has  voted  for  those  moderate  Repub- 
licans who  are  the  bulk  of  the  "Bloc  Na- 
tional," the  chief  reason  is  that  the  re- 
sults of  a  policy  controlled  by  MM. 
Caillaux,  Malvy,  and  consorts  had  been 
deeply  resented,  even  by  the  less  wise. 

We  should,  furthermore,  remember 
that,  besides  the  men  whom  M.  Buisson 
calls  "reactionaries,"  some  of  those  who 


most  energetically  advocated  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Rome 
can,  by  no  means,  be  considered  as  faith- 
ful sons  of  the  Church.  Among  them 
are  M.  Lazare  Weiller,  a  Jew,  and  M. 
Soulie,  a  Calvinist  clergyman,  both  of 
whom  spoke  on  the  matter  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Senator  de  Monzie,  al- 
though he  is  a  Radical,  has  written  a 
book  entitled,  "Rome  sans  Canossa," 
wherein  he  shows  the  necessity  for 
France  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Vatican. 

M.  Millerand  (himself  nothing  of  a 
clerical)  has  considered  the  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  French  Republic  as  dictated 
by  the  state  of  foreign  affairs.  This 
point  M.  Buisson  disputes,  insisting  on 
the  consideration  that  our  allies  are  far 
from  being  all  Catholics.  So  it  is. 
Nevertheless,  Great  Britain  has  not 
withdrawn  her  representative  sent  to 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
does  not  intend  to  do  so.  Poland,  which 
M.  Buisson  ignores,  is  almost  entirely 
Catholic,  and  has  an  ambassador  in 
Rome.  So  have  Jugoslavia  and  so 
Czechoslovakia.  Greece  also,  although 
orthodox,  has  come  in  contact  with  Rome. 
Portugal,  whose  relations  had  been  sev- 
ered, has  reestablished  them.  Brazil, 
where  separation  between  State  and 
Church  is  complete,  nevertheless  has  an 
ambassador  at  the  Vatican.  And  so  on. 
As  for  Syria,  where  France  has  been, 
for  the  past  four  centuries,  considered 
as  the  official  representative  of  Christen- 
dom, and  where  thousands  of  children 
of  all  creeds  receive  education  in  the 
schools  of  French  Jesuits  and  French 
Franciscans,  no  reason  whatever  can  be 
put  forth  to  suspect  our  country  of 
breaking  neutrality  in  religious  matters. 

Furthermore,  under  actual  conditions, 
as  resulting  from  the  Law  of  Separation, 
France  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Rome  in  what  concerns 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  Morocco,  where 
Spanish  missionaries  are  still  in  control. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  reconquered  Al- 
sace-Lorraince  is  still  under  the  legal 
status  of  the  former  French  Concordat. 
Not  a  word  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  M. 
Buisson's  article,  whatever  be  the  im- 
port of  the  question.  All  matters  of  reli- 
gion in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Government 
in  Paris  is  compelled  to  discuss  directly 
with  the  Vatican,  as  long  as  the  existing 
Concordat  has  not  been  replaced  by  a 
new  order  of  things.  As  every  one 
knows,  religious  sentiment  is  extremely 
strong  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Catholics, 
as  well  as  Protestants  and  Jews,  are  con- 
tent with  the  regime  under  which  they 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  live.  Yet 
it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  an  adjust- 
ment, which  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
diplomatic  channel. 

One  can  notice  by  this  brief  expose 
that  M.  Millerand's  argumentation  is 
not  so  very  weak  as  M.  Buisson  claims  it 


to  be,  and  is  based  on  many  more  facts 
than  has  pleased  your  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  consider.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  longer  part  of  his  article  is  devoted 
to  questions  of  interior  politics,  much 
more  familiar  to  the  Radical  party  than 
foreign  affairs.  To  discuss  the  argu- 
ments developed  in  this  second  part 
would  take  me  too  far.  The  Radical 
party  has  always  lived  -under  the  terror 
of  theocracy,  a  dream  of  the  past  which 
no  one  intends  to  revive.  Its  defiance 
of  the  Church  may  have  misled  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow-citizens  before  the 
war.  But  war  has  changed  conditions, 
here  as  elsewhere.  Yet  we  see  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  this  tremendous  fact 
in  M.  Buisson's  article. 

Religious  revival  has  certainly  not  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  a  number  of 
Catholics;  on  the  other  hand,  mutual 
tolerance  is  far  greater  than  in  pre-war 
times.  Not  only  have  men  of  all  creeds 
fought  side  by  side,  and  come  in  close 
contact  with  one  another.  The  Govern- 
ment, although  officially  ignoring  the 
Catholic  clergy,  has  appealed  to  it  when- 
ever a  big  drive  was  under  considera- 
tion: drives  for  gold,  for  Red  Cross 
work,  for  loans,  for  propaganda  missions 
abroad,  etc.  Never  has  the  clergy  denied 
its  help.  Quite  lately  the  Cardinals  of 
France  wrote  a  collective  letter,  summon- 
ing all  children  of  the  Church  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  6  per  cent.  loan.  Thousands 
of  members  of  the  religious  orders,  al- 
though banished  from  France,  left  their 
distant  missions  at  the  very  first  call 
and  joined  the  colors.  Such  facts  the 
plain  French  citizen  does  not  forget.  He 
does  no  longer  wish  civil  war  to  be  ram- 
pant throughout  the  country,  as  it  was. 
All  we  need  and  want  is  peace:  peace  as 
well  on  the  border  as  in  the  country  it- 
self. 

Such  has  been  the  platform  of  the 
"Bloc  National."  Socialism  has  been 
badly  defeated,  because  it  meant  class 
war.  Radicalism  has  suffered  the  same 
fate,  because  it  meant  religious  war. 
Public  opinion  has  expressed  itself 
clearly,  and  wants  no  more  bamboozling, 
nor  anti-clericalism.  The  Holy  See,  as 
far  as  one  can  tell,  does  not  seem  to 
demand  unacceptable  conditions  for  the 
renewal  of  traditional  relations.  It  is 
not  opposed  to  Separation  of  State  and 
Church  in  itself.  It  has  only  protested 
against  the  way  in  which  Separation  was 
forced  upon  it.  A  Covenant,  known 
under  the  name  of  Concordat,  had  been 
agreed  upon  a  century  ago.  Tradition  in 
civilized  countries  permits  such  a  Cove- 
nant to  be  dissolved  only  after  discussion 
between  the  signers  thereof.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  whoever  may  be  responsible 
for  the  breach.  The  French  Parliament, 
controlled  by  the  Radical  party,  tried  to 
force  on  the  Pope  a  new  status  which 
the  latter  did  not  feel  bound  to  accept. 

As  for  the  argument  of  the  schools,  we 
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may  assume  that  it  will  not  easily  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  United  States,  where  the 
educational  system  is  so  liberal,  and 
where  the  Separation  between  State  and 
School  as  advocated  by  the  French  Catho- 
lics is  almost  realized.  More  about  this 
can  be  heard  from  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  who  came  over  to  Europe  and 
gathered  first-hand  information  on  the 
profound  desire  of  the  actual  Govern- 
ment to  be  true  to  the  promise  given  to 
the  people  of  France:  reestablishment  of 
the  Embassy  in  Rome,  with  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  sending  to  Paris  of 
a  Nuncio. 

The  meaning  of  this  historic  act  is 
twofold:  France  wishes  no  longer  to  be 
an  absentee  from  the  Vatican,  where 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  States, 
Allies  as  well  as  the  German  Reich  and 
Bavaria,  are  represented.  France  wishes 
to  work  peacefully  and  to  waste  no  more 
time  in  futile  interior  discords. 

Andre  Rostand 

Flamanville,  France,  October  20 

'The  Brass  Check" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine 
appears  a  review  reflecting  on  the  ve- 
racity of  the  statements  made  by  Upton 
Sinclair  in  "The  Brass  Check."  The  im- 
putation seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Sinclair, 
if  not  deliberately  falsifying,  at  least" has 
a  "romantic"  regard  for  the  truth.  This 
imputation  appears  to  me  to  be  itself  a 
romantic  perversion  of  obvious  fact. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Sinclair  solemnly  hold 
up  his  hand  before  the  reader  of  "The 
Brass  Check,"  and  asseverate  repeatedly, 
"I  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  but 
he  substantiates  his  statements  by  lists 
of  facts,  of  names  and  dates  which 
would  incite  innumerable  suits  for  libel 
were  they  not  true  beyond  possibility  of 
contradiction.  Yet  the  reviewer  of  "The 
Brass  Check"  has  a  most  simple  way  to 
prove  the  substantial  inaccuracy  of  all 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  says.  There  was  a 
dinner  party  some  years  ago  at  which, 
declares  Mr.  Sinclair,  he  wore  his  old 
clothes;  but  the  reviewer,  having  a 
longer  memory  for  fact,  is  able  to  testify 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  was  adorned  with  a 
dress  suit.  Let  us  admit  the  charge — 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  mistaken  as  to  what 
clothes  he  wore  at  a  dinner  party  some 
years  ago:  ergo,  it  follows  undeniably, 
does  it  not,  that  he  can  not  remember 
which  paper  last  month  pilfered  his 
wife's  picture,  and  which  one  yesterday 
distorted  the  news?  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
many  unpleasant  things  to  say,  many 
statements  which  we  would  far  rather 
be  able  to  deny  than  to  affirm,  but  let  us 
not  face  the  facts  by  childishly  closing 
our  eyes,  and  hopefully  exclaiming, 
"They  do  not  exist !"  And  it  appears  to 
me    that    the    reviewer    of    "The    Brass 


Check"  has  adopted  the  ostrich's  method 
of  facing  danger.  What  if  "The  Brass 
Check"  does  not  make  wholesome  read- 
ing?— neither  do  most  charges  of  crime, 
yet  we  would  not  for  that  reason  expunge 
them  from  the  records  of  our  courts  of 
justice.  We  may  agree  with  "The  Brass 
Check"  or  disagree  with  it;  we  may  feel 
that  the  author  is  right,  or  be  convinced 
that  he  is  wrong;  but  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice I  protest  against  disposing  of  his 
carefully  compiled  and  voluminous  evi- 
dence without  a  thoroughgoing  trial. 
Stanton  A.  Coblentz 
New  York,  November  3 

Rescinding  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

In  Haivke  v.  Smith  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided,  June  1  last,  that 
referendum  provisions  in  State  constitu- 
tions are  not  applicable  to  the  procedure 
for  ratifying  or  rejecting  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  the  rea- 
son that  that  instrument  provides  the 
sole  method  for  its  amendment,  viz:  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  or  by  con- 
ventions in  the  States. 

That  case  arose  under  the  Ohio  refer- 
endum provision,  which  it  was  sought 
to  invoke  after  the  Legislature  had 
adopted  the  resolution  that  became  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  word  "legislature"  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a  well-defined  meaning  and 
that,  therefore,  no  State  could  by  changes 
in  its  own  fundamental  law  avoid  the 
force  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
had  been  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  soon  to  be  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  result  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
to  reconsider  its  own  act  in  adopting  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  is  by  no  means 
foreclosed  by  the  decision  in  Hawke  v. 
Smith,  for  in  that  case  there  was  the 
effort  to  include  in  the  Constitutional 
machinery  of  amendment  ratification  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  the  action  of 
its  Legislature,  whilst  in  the  suffrage 
case  it  is  merely  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  seeking  by  parliamentary 
methods  to  undo  its  own  otherwise  valid 
act.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
obvious.  Whether  there  is  a  valid  differ- 
ence remains  to  be  seen. 

If  a  State  Legislature  by  its  acts  in 
adopting  a  Constitutional  amendment 
has  not  lost  all  control  over  the  subject- 
matter  and  therefore  may  apply  to  the 
resolution  of  amendment  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  parliamentary  law  affords  in 
other  cases,  then  it  may  well  be  asked, 
where  does  this  power  stop?  Is  the 
power  limited  to  the  particular  Legisla- 
ture that  enacts  and  can  it  be  initiated 


only  on  motion  made  by  one  voting  with 
the  prevailing  side,  or  does  the  power 
reside  in  subsequent  Legislature  and  is 
it  therefore  procedurally  modifiable  by 
them,  unless  inhibited  by  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  themselves? 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the 
contention  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
it  is  conceivable  for  optimistic  persons 
to  feel  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  step 
to  establish  the  doctrine  that  sufficient 
Legislatures  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  to  reduce  the  vote  below  the  requi- 
site three-fourths  might,  by  way  of  re- 
considering, rescind  a  Constitutional 
amendment  properly  adopted,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  going  through 
the  laborious  process  of  securing  the 
assent  of  three-quarters  of  the  States  in 
order  to  amend  an  amendment  out  of 
existence. 

If  this  be  possible,  the  litigation  upon 
the  Suffrage  Amendment  may  possess 
the  interesting  potentiality  of  having 
liquor  fight  its  way  in  again  over  the 
backs  of  the  women.  B.  T. 

New  York,  September  10 

Rose   Quartz 

Paragraphs  from  the  diary  of  little 
Rose  Quartz  ("The  Journal  of  an  Over- 
heated Brain"). 

[Foreword  by  the  Editors. — We  offer  this 
diary  to  our  readers  secure  in  the  belief  that 
their  hearts  will  melt  to  Little  Rose — her  al- 
most unbelievable  communion  with  nature  and 
the  pathos  of  the  young. life  thus  squandered. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  child  except  that  she 
was  born  in  the  state  asylum,  from  which  she 
escaped  for  a  few  days  at  the  age  of  two  and 
a  half.  It  was  during  these  days  that  the  jour- 
nal was  written.  The  editors  have  spent 
months  in  piecing  out  the  fragments  which 
were  written  crudely  on  the  soles  of  the  little 
one's  shoes  in  childish  script  ...  A  cast  of 
characters  mentioned   in   the   pages   follows : 

Tic  de  la  Rue A  wood-louse. 

Othello   The  black  hog. 

Mommer  Rose's  foster  mother. 

H.  Hoover    A  prize  potato.] 

TO-DAY  I  have  been  seeing  saws  in 
the  hog  pen,  and  all  day  the  dear 
Mommer  did  have  wishings  of  me  to 
work.  When  I  did  go  explores  in  the  hog 
pen,  Othello  had  appears  of  such  black 
smoothness  that  I  did  heave  heaves  in 
my  bosom  and  pressed  him  to  it.  One 
gets  such  a  good  view  of  a  hog  in  a  hog 
pen. 

Later  the  Mommer  had  makings  of  my 
remains  to  dig  digs  in  the  garden.  I 
did  find  little  Tic  de  la  Rue  in  my  sun- 
bonnet  and  did  show  him  to  an  ear  of 
corn.  Their  meeting  was  beautiful.  And 
after  that  I  shook  hands  with  all  the 
potatoes — up  one  row  and  down  another. 
H.  Hoover  had  lookings  so  fine  and  large 
that  I  did  give  him  to  the  dog  that  lives 
next  door. 

The  Mommer  made  calls  for  me  to  go 
to  the  barn  and  shoe  the  horse,  that  big- 
gest black  one  of  all,  and  when  I  did  put 
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on  him  her  best  shoes  and  was  teaching 
him  to  dance  the  steps  of  the  angel  wood- 
lice,  the  dear  Mommer  did  come  with  a 
hammer  and  did  fasten  me  by  the  thumbs 
to  the  barn  door.  When  the  dewdrops 
were  smiling  at  the  afternoon  sun,  my 
thumbs  did  begin  to  have  loosenings.    I 


felt  a  great  glads  and  knew  that  I  was 
at  last  safe  in  the  arms  of  that  very 
large  man  I  had  used  to  call  "Keeper" — 
safe  from  all  those  unpleasant  people  who 
have  been  wanting  to  kill  me  these  many 
months. 

Constance  Murray  Greene 


Washington  Waits  for  Harding 


THE  unaffected  joy  of  this  political 
reservation  over  the  election  result 
is  not  even  slightly  tempered  in  its  mani- 
festation by  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
long  confidently  foreseen.  Here  there  was 
never  any  doubt  about  what  the  dear  ones 
at  home  would  do  when  the  fixed  and 
stated  day  came  to  declare  a  verdict  on 
this  Administration.  All  Washington  has 
long  been  bored  and  irritated  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  whole  Wilson  entour- 
age and  ensemble.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  country 
shared  its  feelings.  And  so  it  has  turned 
out. 

It  is  not  usually  difficult  to  interpret 
an  avalanche.  When  the  cause  is  known 
the  effect  speaks  for  itself.  The  political 
analysts  here  profess  to  read  the  present 
case  at  sight,  holding  that  all  the  essen- 
tials are  clear  and  in  plain  view.  What 
is  more  notable,  they  all  agree.  I  con- 
tent myself  for  the  moment  with  setting 
down  their  seismographic  record.  The 
chief  things  to  be  noted,  reading  from 
left  to  right,  are:. 

The  people  at  large  and  as  a  whole 
have  definitely  and  overwhelmingly  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  want  no  more 
of  the  present  arrangement  or  anybody 
connected  with  it.  Four  years  ago  they 
were  evenly  balanced  and  undecided.  A 
matter  of  3,773  votes  in  California  would 
have  made  Hughes  President. 

At  that  time  I  slowly  zigzagged  my 
way  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back 
talking  to  people  about  the  election  that 
had  just  been  held  and  asking  questions. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  record  I  did  not 
find  one  man  who  had  voted  for  Wilson 
who  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  not  voted 
for  Hughes,  nor  one  man  who  had  voted 
for  Hughes  who  did  not  wish  that  he 
had  voted  for  Wilson.  National  political 
sentiment  was  hung  on  a  dead  centre. 

The  present  great  shift  and  overturn 
in  that  condition  is  not  due  to  any  un- 
restrained admiration  or  deep  confidence 
in  Harding,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  pro- 
found dislike  of  Cox.  The  two  pro- 
tagonists were  little  more  than  pale 
spectres  in  the  campaign.  They  evoked 
no  feeling  stronger  than  apathy.  Neither 
of  them  made  a  deep  impress.  Nor  does 
anyone  here  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
election  was  in  any  sense  a  "solemn  refer- 
endum" on  the  League  of  Nations.  As 
it  is  read  here,  it  was  just  a  savagely 
impatient  and  long-dammed-up  desire  to 


sweep  out  the  whole  present  lot  and  have 
a  new  deal  and  a  fresh  start. 

It  turns  out  that  the  politicians  who 
selected  Harding  at  Chicago  knew  very 
well  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
experienced  hands  and  sensed  the  deep 
resentment  and  the  country-wide  rest- 
lessness against  things  as  they  are.  If 
it  is  conservatism  the  people  want,  they 
have  it.  Harding  represents  the  most 
conservative  group  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative element  in  this  whole  country. 
He  is  not  a  bold,  brilliant,  aggressive 
mentality  with  his  head  among  the  stars. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
people  voted  for  him.  His  feet  are  on 
the  ground  and  his  head  is  just  5  ft. 
10  in.  above  his  feet. 

When  you  see  him  you  see  all  of  him. 
There  is  no  fourth  dimension.  He  is  a 
simple  equation  with  no  unknown  factors. 
It  is  an  incredible  fact  in  an  incredible 
world  that  an  amiable,  well-meaning  man 
of  his  ascertained  qualities  should  be 
made  President  of  the  United  States  at 
this  juncture  in  our  affairs.  His  un- 
precedently  huge  popular  vote  is  a  meas- 
ure of  our  desire  to  return  to  "normalcy." 

Now  what  does  Washington  expect  of 
the  new  President?  Even  at  this  early 
hour  it  has  already  made  up  its  mind 
about  certain  things.  It  believes  that  the 
success  or  failure,  the  effectiveness  or 
lack  of  it,  the  popularity  or  unpopularity 
of  the  Harding  Administration  will  de- 
pend upon  the  men  he  has  about  him 
whose  advice  and  counsel  he  takes.  The 
really  first-rate  men  will  not  compete  for 
his  ear.  They  will  expect  to  be  called  if 
they  are  wanted.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth-rate  men  are  trying  to  get  close  to 
him  now.  We  must  wait  to  see  whose 
counsel  he  takes,  for  he  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  will  not  play  a  lone  hand. 

Another  thing.  Nobody  in  Washington 
expects  that  Mr.  Harding  will  last  more 
than  one  term.  It  is  curious  at  this  first 
minute  before  the  dust  of  the  election 
has  settled  and  all  the  returns  are  tabu- 
lated that  one  encounters  the  fixed  and 
general  belief  that  the  new  incomer  will 
have  Mr.  Taft's  experience.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  any  dissent  from  this  prophecy. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  human 
being  can  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
millions  who,  for  many  and  diverse  rea- 
sons of  dissatisfaction,  voted  last  week 
for  Harding.  Whatever  he  does,  he  will 
alienate  some  of  them.     Men  of  every 


political  faith  supported  him.  His  great 
vote,  for  all  practical  purposes,  obliter- 
ated party  lines.  Some  thousands  voted 
for  Harding  believing  with  Hiram  John- 
son that  he  was  against  the  League  of 
Nations.  Some  other  thousands  voted 
for  him  believing  with  Taft,  Hoover,  and 
Root  that  he  was  for  a  practicable  league 
which  should  safeguard  American  inter- 
ests. Sooner  or  later  we  have  got  to 
make  peace  with  Germany  and  make  a 
definite  decision  about  the  league  or  a 
league.  Whatever  he  does,  Mr.  Harding 
will  lose  adherents. 

No  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  by 
anybody  here  that  Johnson,  Borah,  and 
the  other  "irfeconcilables"  on  the  League 
will  be  thrown  overboard  as  soon  as 
Harding  comes  into  office,  and  that  the 
President  will  join  Lodge  and  the  other 
reservationists  in  devising  and  agreeing 
upon  some  form  of  pact  that  the  Senate 
will  approve.  That  will  bring  about  a 
rumpus  which  will  test  Mr.  Harding's 
quality  and  fibre. 

There  are  things  to  be  done  here  at 
Washington  and  domestic  problems  to  be 
settled  that  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
trouble.  Washington  as  an  adminis- 
trative organism  has  just  about  run 
down.  It  is  still  ticking,  but  is  no  longer 
functioning.  It  has  ceased  to  tell  the 
time  any  longer.  It  carries  on  the  barest 
minimum  routine  in  a  perfunctory  sort 
of  Way,  but  that's  all.  It  needs  winding 
about  as  badly  as  any  mechanism  ever 
did.  The  morale  of  the  employees  is  low. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  their  pay  or 
their  working  conditions.  The  labor 
turnover  in  the  executive  departments  is 
unprecedented,  as  competent  men  leave 
to  take  better  jobs.  Mr.  Harding  will  have 
to  find  some  remedy  for  this  condition. 

The  departments  themselves  are  anti- 
quated pieces  of  machinery  that  have 
never  been  reorganized  since  Alexander 
Hamilton's  day.  The  stresses  and  strains 
of  the  war  nearly  wrecked  them.  They 
simply  must  be  put  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  routine  administrative  processes  of 
the  Government.    It  will  be  a  tedious  job. 

I  consciously  shy  away  from  the  per- 
plexing fiscal  problem.  The  cost  of 
government  is  sky-high  in  the  face  of  a 
demand  that  taxes  be  reduced.  Every- 
where people  have  come  to  know  that  the 
high  cost  of  government  is  one  of  the 
large  items  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 
But  we  have  made  large  national  expend- 
itures and  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  other  large  expenditures  in  the  future. 
They  must  be  met.  The  people  who  voted 
for  Harding  believing  he  could  reduce 
their  taxes  at  once  will  have  a  grouch. 

Washington  will  welcome  Mr.  Harding 
with  open  arms  and  with  high  hopes  that 
he  will  make  good,  but  it  knows  that  he 
will  not  have  an  easy  or  an  enviable  task. 
He  will  face  some  of  the  jobs  of  the  city 
man  who  takes  up  an  abandoned  farm. 
Edward  G.  Lowry 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  for  Children 

The  Story  ok  Dr.  Dolittle,  by  Hugh 

Lofting.     Stokes. 
Robinson  Crusoe.     Illustrated  by  N.  C. 

Wyeth.     Cosmopolitan. 
The    Story    ok    Our    Country,    by    E. 

Boyd  Smith.     Putnam. 
The   Sleeping   Beauty.     Illustrated   by 

Arthur  Rackham.     Lippincott. 
Grimm's    Fairy    Tales.     Translated   by 

Elenore  Abbott.     Scribner. 
L'Alsace  Heureuse,  par  l'Oncle  Hansi. 

Brentano. 
A  Treasury  of  Heroes  and  Heroines, 

by    Clayton    Edwards.      Illustrated 

by    Florence    Choate    and    Elizabeth 

Curtis.     Stokes. 
Fairies  and  Chimneys,  by  Rose  Fyle- 

man.     Doran. 
A  Book  of  Discovery',  by  M.  B.  Synge. 

Putnam. 
Westward   Ho  !      Illustrated   by    N.    C. 

Wyeth.     Scribner. 
Marigold  Garden,  by  Kate  Greenaway. 

Warne. 
American  Boys'  Handybook  of  Camp- 
lore     and     Woodcraft,     by     Dan 

Beard.     Lippincott. 
On   the  Edge  of  the  Wilderness,  by 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton.     Illustrated 

by  C.  L.  Bull.    Wilde. 
The   Blue   Pearl,  by   Samuel   Scoville, 

Jr.     Illustrated  by  C.  L.  Bull.     Cen- 
tury. 
The    Black    Buccaneer,    by     Stephen 

W.  Maeder.     Harcourt. 
The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist,  by 

W.  W.  Tarn.     Putnam. 


IF  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word 
"education"  is  ever  discovered,  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  learn  it.  The  only  treatise 
on  the  subject  which  I  have  ever  read, 
and  not  found  too  deep  for  my  under- 
standing, is  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Flandrau's 
book,  "Prejudices,"  and  it  is  called 
"What  Is  Education?"  At  the  end  he 
confesses  that  he  is  blessed  if  he  knows. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  love  for  books 
is  education,  or  even  a  part  of  an  educa- 
tion, but  I  am  certain  that  it  is  a  better 
thing  than  much  of  that  which  passes  for 
and  is  often  accepted  as  education.  The 
grammar-school  teacher  who  used  to  read 
us  story-books  for  the  last  hour  of  the 
afternoon  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  head- 
master whose  class  in  Homer  was  merely 
a  starting  point  for  excursions  into  all 
kinds  of  literature,  the  English  professor 
whose  course  in  Shakespeare  was  simi- 
larly boundless,  and  the  English  instruc- 
tor (C.  T.  Copeland,  of  course)  who  could 
read  aloud  gloriously,  and  even  make 
Sophomores  enjoy  the  Bible — these  three 
men  and  one  woman  were  far  too  fine 
and  important  in  our  lives  to  be  called  by 
any  such  cold  and  restricted  name  as 
"educators."  If  it  is  not  better  for  chil- 
dren to  be  able  to  recite  "The  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter,"  for  them  to  love  "The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  "The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  than  for  them 
to  know  "where  the  wind  comes  from," 
"what  makes  ice  freeze"  and  "how  many 


pounds  the  pyramids  weigh" — all  of 
which  are  urged  upon  them  as  desirable 
— then  my  time  has  been  wasted,  and  I 
shall  have  to  start  over  again  in  a  School 
for  Efficiency. 

The  place  to  learn  to  love  books  is — 
like  the  place  for  women  in  the  ancient 
saying — the  home.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
excellent  English  classics  which  used  to 
be  studied  in  the  secondary  and  prepara- 
tory schools  all  over  the  country  each 
year  (the  custom  is  still  observed,  I  sup- 
pose) are  forever  out  of  favor  with  the 
students  who  worked  over  them.  The 
good  teachers  and  professors  who  com- 
piled the  lists  reversed  the  process  of 
Tom  Sawyer  with  the  fence,  and  made  a 
task  out  of  a  pleasure.  The  aim  of  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week,  which  is  being  ob- 
served from  November  15th  to  20th,  is 
"more  books  in  the  home,"  and  it  is  a 
wise  and  admirable  purpose.  The  books 
which  deserve  encouragement,  the  books 
which  elders  should  buy  for  children,  are 
the  ones  which  elders  can  read  aloud 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment 
for  themselves.  The  picture-books  which, 
in  the  long  run,  are  the  best  for  children, 
are  the  ones  which  parents  can  admire 
without  loss  of  self-respect. 

At  the  head  of  this  page  I  have  put  the 
names  of  some  books  for  children,  some 
of  them  entirely  new,  some  of  them  old 
favorites  but  now  issued  in  new  and  at- 
tractive form.  Most  of  them  are  books 
of  this  autumn  season;  one  or  two  were 
published  earlier  in  the  year.  "The 
Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle"  (Stokes)  heads 
the  list  because  it  is  new  and  entirely 
original,  the  text  and  its  humorous  pic- 
tures both  the  work  of  one  man — said  to 
be  an  English  officer — who  was  writing 
and  drawing  to  please  his  own  children. 
It  recalls  Kipling's  "Just  So  Stories"  and 
has  that  flavor  of  nonsense,  together  with 
plenty  of  talk  about  animals,  which  has 
made  the  books  of  Edward  Lear,  Lewis 
Carroll,  and  Charles  E.  Carryl's  "Davy 
and  the  Goblin,"  forever  charming. 
("Davy  and  the  Goblin"  is  a  book  whose 
praises  I  shall  continue  to  sound  until  my 
fingers  are  too  feeble  to  strike  the  keys 
of  the  typewriter.) 

Dr.  Dolittle  was  very  fond  of  animals 
and  kept  many  kinds  of  pets.  Besides 
the  goldfish  in  the  pond  at  the  bottom 
of  his  garden,  he  had  rabbits  in  the  pan- 
try, white  mice  in  his  piano,  a  squirrel 
in  the  linen  closet,  and  a  hedgehog  in 
the  cellar.  There  were  also  a  duck,  a 
dog,  a  baby  pig,  and  an  owl  named  Too- 
Too.  His  sister  used  to  grumble  about 
these  animals,  and  one  day  an  old  lady 
with  rheumatism  who  came  to  see  the 
doctor  became  offended  because  she  sat 
down  on  the  hedgehog  who  was  sleeping 
on  the  sofa,  so  she  deserted  Dr.  Dolittle, 
and  drove  ten  miles  every  Saturday  to 
Oxenthorpe  to  see  another  doctor. 

"Robinson  Crusoe"  (Cosmopolitan), 
with  Mr.  Wyeth's  colored  pictures,  is  just 


published,  and  heartily  to  be  commended. 
Boyd  Smith's  "The  Story  of  Our  Coun- 
try" (Putnam)  is  another  of  this  artist's 
delicate  picture-books.     In  his  especial 
field   he   stands   alone   in   this   country. 
Parents  should  make  sure  that  they  have 
had  the  fun  of  looking  at  (in  company 
with  their  children)    Mr.  Smith's  "The 
Story  of  Noah's  Ark,"  "Chicken  World," 
"After  They  Came  Out  of  the  Ark,"  and 
others.     The  Arthur  Rackham  picture- 
book  is  "Sleeping  Beauty"  (Lippincott), 
which  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  his  "Cin- 
derella."    The  version  of  the  story  of 
Cinderella  in  this  book  has  been  criti- 
cized, but  there  is  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  pictures.    "Hansi"  now  sees  his  Al- 
sace delivered  from  bondage,  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  helping.     Now  she  is 
"L'Alsace   Heureuse"    (Brentano),    and 
the  little  Alsatian  girls  are  as  nice  as 
ever,  while  the  Boches,  sometimes  com- 
ical   and    sometimes    objectionable,    are 
packed  off  to  their  own  land.    Rose  Fyle- 
man's  "Fairies  and  Chimneys"  (Doran) 
is  a  book  of  poems  so  well  suited  to  please 
adults  that  they  have  appeared  in  Punch, 
but  are  as  sure  to  aprjeal  to  children  as 
"Peter  Pan."    M.  B.  Synge's  "A  Book  of 
Discovery"  (Putnam)  is  not  only  hand- 
somely illustrated,  but  is  adorned  with 
beautiful     and     fanciful     maps.       Mr. 
Wyeth's  illustrated  edition  of  Kingsley's 
"Westward  Ho!"  (Scribner)  is  his  con- 
tribution to  the  excellent  list  of  books  by 
Stevenson,     Jules     Verne,     and     others 
(stories  of  adventure),  published  at  this 
season  each  year  by  Scribner.     Adults 
hunting  for  gift  books  for  boys  and  girls 
can  make  no  mistake  in  asking  for  any 
of  the  series.    Kate  Greenaway's  "Mari- 
gold Garden"  (Warne)  is  included  as  a 
typical    Greenaway   book — their  pretty, 
feminine  style  attracts  little  girls,  I  sup- 
pose, or  my  colleagues,  the  ladies  who 
conduct  children's  rooms  in  the  libraries, 
would  not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  them. 
Probably  few  boys  are  aesthetic  enough 
to  enjoy  Greenaway  books.     Had  any- 
body given  me  one,  when  I  was  eight,  I 
should  have  felt  deeply  degraded.    A  fine 
book  of  animal  stories  is  W.  P.  Eaton's 
"On     the    Edge     of    the     Wilderness" 
(Wilde),  while  "The  Blue  Pearl"  (Cen- 
tury),   "The    Black    Buccaneer"    (Har- 
court) ,  and  "The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of 
Mist"  (Putnam)  are  three  stories  of  ad- 
venture for  boys  which  have  been  added 
to  the  children's  rooms  in  the  branches 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.    James 
Otis's  "Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a 
Circus"  (Harper)  has  been  issued  in  a 
new  edition,  with  an  interesting  intro- 
duction by  Kirk  Munroe,  describing  the 
writing  and  purchase  of  the  story.    Kirk 
Munroe  and  James  Otis!    Names  which 
enchanted  us  in  those  far-off  days  when 
Grover  Cleveland  ruled  the  land,  and  the 
next  number  of  Harper's  Young  People 
was  something  to  await  with  excitement ! 
Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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A  Severe  Critic  of  Japan 

Japan's  Foreign  Policies.    By  A.  M.  Pooley. 
New    York:    Dodd,    Mead   and    Company. 

MR.  POOLEY  is  known  to  students  of 
the  Far  East  by  reason  not  only  of 
a  rather  stormy  experience  as  foreign 
correspondent  in  Japan  but  because  of 
his  edition  of  the  "Secret  Memoirs  of 
Count  Hayashi"  and  his  volume,  "Japan 
at  the  Cross  Roads,"  published  in  1917. 
In  the  preface  to  this  latter  volume  Mr. 
Pooley  said  that  it  was  but  part  of  a 
larger  work  dealing  with  Japan,  but  that 
by  reason  of  the  war  he  was  at  that  time 
prevented  from  publishing  the  chapters 
dealing  with  Japan's  foreign  policies. 
This  impediment  being  now  removed, 
the  present  volume  is  issued. 

Japan  has  not  lacked  critics  during 
recent  years,  but  none  has  been  more 
severe  than  Mr.  Pooley.  The  writer  of 
this  review  was  told  by  a  bookseller  in 
Yokohama,  two  years  ago,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  sell  Mr. 
Pooley's  "Japan  at  the  Cross  Roads,"  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  a 
similar  embargo  is  placed  upon  this  new 
product  of  his  pen. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  as- 
sertions which,  if  true,  are  of  no  incon- 
siderable interest  to  students  of  Far- 
Eastern  international  relations,  but  it 
can  not  be  said  that,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances at  least,  the  grounds  for  these 
statements  are  sufficiently  set  forth. 
Among  the  charges  which  Mr.  Pooley 
brings  against  Japan  are  the  following: 
that  the  revolution  of  the  Yang-boks  in 
1894,  which  led  up  to  the  Sino -Japanese 
War,  was  due  to  Japanese  intrigues  and 
to  a  subsidized  Anti-Korean  Association ; 
that  the  Finnish  agitation  after  1900 
was  financed  by  Japan  (this  is  based 
upon  a  personal  statement  made  to  the 
author  by  the  late  Professor  Julius 
Reuter  of  Helsingfors,  and  upon  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment) ;  that  Japan  financed  and  fostered 
the  internal  revolution  in  Russia  (as 
shown  by  a  contract  between  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  certain  Russian 
revolutionaries  in  Geneva  and  a  bill  for 
forty-six  million  yen,  accepted  by  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Finance  and  paid 
in  1919) ;  that  Japan  supplied  arms  to 
Abyssinia  and  elsewhere  (as  shown  by 
records  in  the  Tokyo  law  courts) ;  that 
she  aided  sedition  in  Bengal  in  1912; 
that  she  has  constantly  sought  to  create 
trouble  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States;  that  she  categorically  informed 
Yuan  Shih-Kai,  on  December  23,  1911, 
that  she  would  not  permit  the  abdication 
of  the  Manchus  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Republic,  and  that,  in  December,  1914, 
Baron  Kato  advised  Yuan  to  restore  the 


Manchu  Government;  that,  early  in  the 
Revolution  of  1911  in  China,  broadsides 
were  drawn  up,  printed,  and  distributed 
by  the  Japanese  urging  the  Chinese  to 
attack  foreigners — an  advice  which  the 
revolutionary  leaders  promptly  repudi- 
ated ;  that  Japan  was  anxious  that  revolu- 
tionary trouble  should  break  out  in 
China,  and  therefore  gladly  lent  money 
and  supplied  arms  to  the  revolution- 
ists, but  that  she  was  surprised  and 
greatly  disturbed  when  it  developed  that 
the  Monarchy  was  about  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  would  have  intervened  in 
China  to  prevent  this  outcome  had  not 
Great  Britain  expressed  strong  dis- 
approval of  such  a  step;  that  Sun  Yat- 
Sen  received  considerable  financial  aid 
from  Japan,  and,  in  1915,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
that  country  to  create  a  third  revolution 
in  China  (the  text  of  this  purported 
agreement,  providing  for  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  Japan  and 
the  new  Government  to  be  established, 
is  reproduced  from  the  National  Review 
of  Shanghai). 

Mr.  Pooley  is  convinced  that  President 
Wilson  had  personal,  if  not  official, 
knowledge  before  the  armistice  with 
Germany  of  the  secret  agreements  of 
Japan  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France,  as  to  what  territorial  rewards 
Japan  should  obtain  in  return  for  her 
participation  in  the  war.  Mr.  Pooley 
says:  "Mr.  Wilson  certainly  knew  of  the 
secret  agreements,  as  also  of  the  pub- 
lished ones,  because  on  March  4,  1918, 
Mr.  Balfour  so  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  true  that  on  August  19, 
1919,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  to  Senator  John- 
son that  he  did  not  know  of  them  until 
after  the  armistice,  but  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  to  the  contrary.  In  any 
case  we  give  Mr.  Balfour  precedence  over 
President  Wilson  on  a  question  of  ve- 
racity. And  even  if  the  President  did 
not  know  officially,  he  must  have  known 
unofficially,  because  the  documents  had 
been  published  in  Russia,  China,  Amer- 
ica, and  this  country  [England]." 

Mr.  Pooley  does  not  predict  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  but 
its  possibility  is  recognized.  He  says 
(p.  121) :  "That  Japan  would  ever  risk 
a  war  with  America  appears  inconceiv- 
able, but  the  conditions  between  the  two 
countries  are  frankly  strained,  and  if 
Japan  should  persist  in  aggression  and 
America  should  persist  in  maintaining 
her  point  of  view,  matters  might  slip 
beyond  the  limits  of  diplomatic  han- 
dling." That  they  had  very  nearly 
reached  such  a  point  in  1913,  Mr.  Pooley 
is  convinced. 

As  to  this  matter  of  possible  acute 
trouble  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  writer  of  this  review  will 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  Independently  of 
the   animosities   engendered   upon   both 


sides  by  the  question  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that,  during  the  past  five 
years,  that  is,  since  the  presentation  to 
China  by  Japan  of  her  Twenty-One  De- 
mands, the  American  people  have  come 
to  look  with  steadily  increasing  suspicion 
and  disapproval  upon  the  Asiatic  policies 
of  Japan.  Especially  influential  in  this 
respect  have  been  the  insistence  upon 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  extensive 
rights  in  Shantung,  and  the  brutality 
with  which  the  Koreans  have  been 
treated.  In  Japan,  with  what  would 
seem  to  be  full  Governmental  approval 
the  newspapers  have  for  some  years  bt€n 
bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  America  and 
alleged  American  policies,  and  especially 
violent  has  been  this  newspaper  cam- 
paign during  recent  months.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a  deliberate  attempt 
were  being  made  in  Japan  to  arouse  a 
national  feeling  against  America  and 
Americans  which  will  support  any  policy 
which  the  Government  may  see  fit  to 
adopt. 

If  this  active  propaganda  is  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  popular  acquies- 
cence in  increased  expenditures  upon  the 
army  and  navy,  it  is  obviously  a  very 
dangerous  one,  for,  in  result,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  find  itself  forced  to  adopt 
policies  which  its  best  judgment  would 
not  approve.  As  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment, it  will  be  well  for  those  who  direct 
our  foreign  policies  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sure or  persuasion  from  outside  sources 
that  may  not  be  wholly  disinterested  in 
character.  Japan  has  no  real  friends 
among  the  nations.  There  are  many  in 
Great  Britain  who  would  be  relieved 
were  Japan's  power  to  be  weakened,  and 
if  this  can  be  brought  about  by  Ameri- 
can arms  or  economic  boycott,  they  will 
be  well  satisfied.  Koreans  know  very 
well  that  their  chances  for  independence 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  were 
Japan  to  suffer  severe  military  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  America.  China  stands  in 
fear  of  Japan's  aggressive  strength  and 
will  be  only  too  glad  if  it  comes  about 
that  America  is  the  agent  for  removing 
this  fear.  And  also  Russia,  as  can  be 
imagined,  will  not  be  disconsolate  should 
Japan  be  forced,  by  a  military  defeat,  to 
withdraw  for  good  and  all  from  conti- 
nental Asia. 

The  American  Government,  therefore, 
in  determining  its  Far-Eastern  policies, 
needs  especially  to  take  care  that  only 
her  own  interests  and  convictions  of 
right  and  justice  control.  The  points 
of  real  conflict  between  the  two  countries 
are  sufficiently  grave,  without  having 
them  rendered  more  acute,  or  the  posi- 
tions based  upon  them  pressed  to  more 
uncompromising  terms,  because  of  out- 
side influences,  overtly  or  more  subtly 
and  insidiously  applied. 

W.  W.  WlLLOUGHBY 
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Labor  as  a  "Human  Motor" 

The  Science  of  Labour  and  Its  Organiza- 
tion. By  Dr.  Josefa  Ioteyko,  Laureate  of 
Brussels  University  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company. 

THE  classical  economists,  in  whose 
system  of  glorified  common  sense 
production  and  supply  were  the  chief 
cornerstones,  too  often  regarded  the 
laborer  as  a  means  to  economic  ends  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  as  though  he  were  a 
beast  of  burden  or  a  mere  machine.  The 
Socialists,  on  the  contrary,  laying  chief 
stress  on  distribution  and  demand,  which 
are  of  the  second  order,  historically  and 
logically,  have  been  prone  to  ignore  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  as  though  the  wants 
of  man  could  be  supplied  by  Providence 
or  by  magic.  This  is  a  fine  Hegelian 
antimony,  whereof  the  synthesis  is  given 
by  the  psycho-physicists,  who  declare 
that  the  laborer  is  a  "human  motor"  that 
works  best  when  treated  both  as  means 
and  end.  Thus,  the  researches  of  Fech- 
ner,  Wundt,  and  the  whole  school  of 
physiological  psychologists,  which  some 
have  thought  so  barren  and  futile,  are 
bearing  fruit  in  a  new  field  and  are  mak- 
ing a  notable  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  labor. 

The  early  studies  of  the  human  motor 
were  for  the  most  part  laboratory  inves- 
tigations of  food  values  and  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  the  living  being, 
such  as  those  carried  on  by  Chauveau 
in  Paris,  Atwater  and  Benedict  in  the 
United  States,  Riibner,  Ziintz,  and  Loewy 
in  Germany,  Henry  in  the  Laboratoire 
d'Energetique  founded  by  Ernest  Solvay 
in  Brussels.  More  recently  studies  of 
industrial  labor  have  been  made,  both  in 
laboratory  and  workshop,  for  another 
purpose — to  ascertain  the  best  methods 
of  communicating  activity  to  the  human 
motor  which  will  favor  the  liberation  of 
exterior  mechanical  energy,  the  only 
kind  which  is  of  use  in  industrial  work. 
In  this  field  important  researches  have 
been  made  by  Mosso,  of  Turin;  Bloch 
and  Richet,  of  Paris;  Imbert,  of  Mont- 
pellier;  Buyse  and  Ioteyko,  of  Brussels, 
and  others,  including,  of  course,  the  late 
F.  W.  Taylor,  whose  brilliant  time-and- 
motion  studies  have  attracted  world- 
wide attention. 

The  investigations  of  Omer  Buyse. 
formerly  of  Charleroi,  but  now  director 
of  the  University  of  Labor  at  Brussels, 
have  a  special  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  apprenticeship  in  that  they  show  the 
effects  of  training  or  habit — a  state 
antagonistic  to  fatigue — in  augmenting 
the  ease,  the  speed,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
uniformity  of  an  act  by  its  repetition. 
Apprenticeship,  therefore,  should  be 
directed  towards  economy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  neuro-muscular  energy.  Fortu- 
nately, the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  lightened  the  task  of  the  large  mus- 
cles   to    such    an    extent    that,    as    Dr. 


Ioteyko  says,  the  evolution  of  appren- 
ticeship is  dependent  on  the  training  of 
the  small  muscles. 

Dr.  Ioteyko's  own  studies  centre  upon 
the  sensation  of  fatigue,  which  is  the 
psychic  factor  which  regulates  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  of  the  human  motor, 
causes  the  animal  machine  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  best  conditions  of  working,  and 
even  modifies  the  forms  of  the  muscles 
to  suit  them  to  their  work.  Fatigue,  as 
the  author  defines  it,  is  "the  conscious- 
ness of  overwork,  the  result,  it  may  be, 
of  too  much  work,  or  it  may  be  unpro- 
ductive work  accompanied  by  waste." 
But  the  sensation  itself  is  not  a  wholly 
reliable  guide,  for  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
biological  significance,  partly  because, like 
all  sensations,  it  is  subject  to  illusions 
and  oscillations,  partly  because  the  body 
is  not  adapted  to  all  the  new  functions 
imposed  upon  it  by  modern  industries. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  sensation  itself  by  the  meas- 
urement of  objective  as  well  as  sub- 
jective fatigue,  and  such  methods  have 
yielded  important  and  interesting  re- 
sults. For  example,  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  use  of  Mosso's  ergograph  that 
while  work  done  increases  in  arithmetical 
progression,  objective  or  real  fatigue 
increases  in  geometrical  progression,  and 
that  when  the  body  is  tired  a  small 
amount  of  additional  labor  produces  dis- 
astrous results.  Thus,  we  have  a  scien- 
tific formulation  of  the  disutility  of  the 
last  hour  and  a  new  application  of  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

The  prophylaxy  of  fatigue  should  obvi- 
ously be  based  upon  scientific  investiga- 
tion, rather  than  upon  crude  preventive 
measures  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
general  application.  Thus,  a  general 
eight-hour  day  must  be  condemned,  for, 
as  Liesse  says,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
to  fix  a  priori  a  uniform  length  of  work- 
ing day  for  all  industries  in  all  coun- 
tries. Nor  should  legislation  be  based 
merely  on  the  pathological  method,  by 
compiling  statistics  of  morbidity  and 
mortality,  for  social  welfare  requires 
that  the  signs  of  overwork  should  be 
detected  long  before  organic  collapse. 
The  subject  is  exceedingly  complex,  for 
the  intensity  of  fatigue  is  a  function  of 
many  variables — hours  of  work,  relative 
wages,  nature  and  organization  of  the 
work,  individual  constitution,  and  apti- 
tudes, age,  sex,  town  or  country  life, 
personal  hygiene,  and  whatnot.  Then, 
too,  the  signs  of  overwork  are  often 
obscure  and  susceptible  of  misinterpre- 
tation, for,  as  Bloch  has  shown,  fatigue 
predominates,  not  in  the  muscles  that  do 
the  most  work,  but  in  those  that  become 
immovable  when  contracted.  In  answer 
to  the  question:  "When  you  have  been 
very  busy  whereabouts  do  you  feel 
fatigue?"  Bloch  obtained  a  number  of 
apparently  paradoxical  answers,  thus: 

"The  baker,  who  had  been  kneading 


all  night,  leaning  over  and  mixing  the 
heavy  mass  of  dough,  complained  of 
fatigue  in  his  legs.  The  blacksmith,  who 
strikes  the  anvil,  does  not  complain  of 
tired  arms  or  shoulders,  but  of  his  back 
and  loins.  The  roadmender,  working  with 
his  pick,  is  tired  in  the  legs.  The  shoe: 
maker,  who  strikes  with  a  hammer,  com- 
plains of  his  loins  and  abdominal  muscles. 
The  young  soldier,  after  a  march,  is 
chiefly  tired  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  even 
though  he  has  not  carried  a  haversack. 
The  inexperienced  violinist  complains  of 
a  distressing  strain  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  whilst  the  accomplished  artist  wails 
over  a  numbness  of  the  left  hand  which 
he  has  held  contracted  upon  the  finger- 
board of  his  instrument.  The  experi- 
enced oarsman  suffers  from  fatigue  in 
the  calves  of  his  legs  and  insteps  after 
prolonged  exertion." 

As  one  would  expect,  Dr.  Ioteyko  looks 
at  scientific  management  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  researches  in  fatigue. 
While  he  eulogizes  the  Taylor  system  as 
yielding  extraordinary  technological  re- 
sults, he  thinks  that  it  is  in  need  of 
improvement  on  the  psychophysical  side. 
He  finds  in  it  three  great  faults:  First, 
no  scientific  study  has  been  made  of  its 
relation  to  fatigue,  a  study  that  could 
only  be  made  by  physiologists  trained  in 
such  work;  second,  the  system  offers  no 
guarantee  of  permanent  benefits  to  the 
workers;  third,  the  premiums  supply  too 
strong  a  stimulant  in  the  direction  of 
overwork. 

There  is  doubtless  some  force  in  all 
of  these  criticisms,  yet  they  scarcely 
detract  from  the  value  of  Taylor's  work. 
True,  he  was  no  psycho-physicist,  yet 
he  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
fatigue,  and,  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field, 
he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  such  studies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Again,  the 
Taylor  system,  if  universally  applied, 
would  greatly  increase  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  wages  could  not 
fail  to  rise.  A  more  just  criticism  along 
this  line  would  be  that  Taylor  dealt  with 
picked  men  only,  and  that  his  methods 
could  do  little  for  the  general  run  of 
laborers,  although  some  of  his  followers 
have  done  better  in  this  respect.  Finally, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  Taylor's 
differential  piece-rate  system  was  seri- 
ously defective  in  that  it  tended  to  elimi- 
nate all  but  the  most  capable  workers, 
the  bonus  systems  of  Gantt  and  others 
are  more  democratic  in  their  operation 
and  probably  do  not  encourage  overwork 
more  than  other  systems  based  on  piece- 
rate. 

Of  course,  the  French  and  Belgian  syn- 
dicalists take  little  interest  in  psycho- 
physics,  and  American  unionists  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  science,  but  sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 
Already  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  indus- 
trial accidents  is  generally  acknowledged, 
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and  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  diet  is 
beginning  to  receive  proper  recognition. 
Dr.  loteyko  finds  that  vegetarians  suffer 
far  less  from  fatigue  than  the  omnivo- 
rous. Then,  too,  psychophysical  meas- 
urements are  being  used  to  indicate  chil- 
dren's aptitudes  for  various  lines  of 
work,  and  the  value  of  ambidextrous 
training  for  both  physical  and  mental 
development  is  more  generally  recog- 
nized than  formally,  especially  in  the 
vocational  training  of  maimed  soldiers. 
In  brief,  science  is  invading  the  field  of 
labor,  and  organized  effort  must  conform 
to  the  ascertained  facts  of  industrial  life. 
This  is  well  understood  in  Belgium, 
whose  rapid  industrial  rehabilitation 
since  the  war  has  been  closely  connected 
with  scientific  investigation  and  with  her 
comprehensive  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion, based,  as  Dr.  loteyko  points  out, 
upon  American  principles  and  American 
methods. 

J.  E.  Le  Rossignol 

Knights  of  the  Air 

The    Lafayette    Flying   Coarse     Edited    by 

James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Bernard 

rdoff.     In  two  volumes.     With   many 

illustrations.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 

HENRY  ADAMS,  inventor  of  the 
dogma  of  acceleration,  should  have 
lived  to  read  this  gallant  chronicle.  It 
might  have  reassured  him.  Youth,  peril, 
valor,  glory,  mastery  over  speed  tingle 
through  its  eight  hundred  pages. 

The  idea  of  a  flying  corps  of  American 
volunteers  originated  with  the  young 
Massachusetts  aviator,  Norman  Prince, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1914.  It  took  more 
than  a  year  to  overcome  official  difficul- 
ties. Meanwhile  the  knights  poured  in 
from  many  quarters.  Most  of  the 
pioneers  were  of  the  type  of  William 
Thaw,  young  Americans  resident  in  Paris 
who  had  promptly  enlisted  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  and  had  already  won  their  decora- 
tions for  valor.  Others  came  over  from 
the  volunteer  ambulance  service.  Some, 
like  the  rolling  stone  Lufbery,  greatest 
of  American  aces,  worked  their  way 
across  sea  to  enlist.  The  young  collegian, 
Kiffin  Rockwell,  offered  his  services  to 
France  on  August  3,  1914,  the  war 
being  only  two  days  old. 

The  Escadrille  Lafayette  ever  wanted 
combat  service  and  generally  got  it  Of 
the  seventeen  members  who  enlisted  be- 
fore 1917  only  ten  survive  to-day.  Liv- 
ing or  dead,  they  had  had  such  glory  as 
is  offered  to  youth  only  once  in  aeons. 
Victor  Chapman,  shot  down  while  car- 
rying his  gift  of  oranges  to  a  wounded 
and  thirsty  comrade,  will  be  remembered 
along  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  all, 
224  saw  combat  service.  Fifty-one  were 
killed  at  the  front,  nineteen  wounded, 
fifteen  brought  down  and  taken  prisoner. 
All  told  they  scored  199  official  victories 
and  probably  as  many  more  that  could 


not  be  verified.  The  fates  of  these  young 
paladins  were  various.  Lufbery  lasted 
through  a  score  of  combats  and  shot 
down  seventeen  enemies  before  a  hero's 
death  claimed  him.  Baylies  crashed 
down  with  twelve  to  his  credit.  Ten 
others  won  the  title  of  ace.  Stuart  Wal- 
cott  dashed  into  his  first  fight,  brought 
down  his  foe,  and  in  another  minute  lay 
shattered  and  still  in  the  wreckage  of  his 
own  machine  And  such  dead,  if  they 
miss  much  that  life  offers,  will  have  drunk 
to  the  full  of  what  generous  youth  de- 
sires. To  have  the  glory  of  war  without 
its  filth  and  confusion,  to  fight  without 
the  deadening  background  of  military 
drudgery,  to  face  death  boldly  day  by 
day  in  the  clean  air,  night  by  night  to 
have  the  fellowship  of  toe  bravest  and 
merriest,  to  attain  in  a  keen  moment  the 
proudest  honors — such  was  their  lot. 
Those  of  us  whose  years  of  adventure 
have  long  passed  must  regard  with  equal 
envy  those  who  carry  such  memories  on 
earth  and  those  who  are  themselves  be- 
come great  memories.  Almost  inciden- 
tally they  rendered  a  high  political  serv- 
ice, representing  the  very  spirit  of  an 
unawaked  America  which  Mr.  Wilson  was 
keeping  out  of  war. 

All  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
corps  are  in  these  two  fine  volumes. 
Many  photographs  enliven  the  statistical 
and  narrative  parts,  and  even  caricature 
points  the  humors  of  life  between  fights. 
Somewhat  to  its  disadvantage  for  the 
general  reader,  but  very  naturally  also, 
the  work  takes  the  form  of  a  family 
archive  and  record.  The  brief  biogra- 
phies are  touched  off,  not  always  quite 
happily,  with  the  jocularity  of  a  college 
class  book.  Everything  is  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  toe  insider.  Thus 
the  outsider  will  have  to  pick  and  choose. 
The  picking,  however,  is  excellent,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  volume  which  is  made 
up  of  letters  from  the  pilots  of  the  Corps. 
These  contain  the  most  extraordinary 
writing,  paragraphs  and  sentences  which, 
as  the  writers  would  be  likely  to  say, 
"hit  on  all  sixteen  cylinders."  Take  the 
following: 

To-day  I  sent  one  man,  and  probably  an- 
other, to  the  unknown  foture.  I  saw  him 
fall  for  15.000  feet,  swwing  and  trilitimg, 
slipping  and  diving,  until  he  was  merged  with 
the  brown  of  the  autumn  fields.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  such  things  are  over  and 
done.  I  am  no  longer  stirred  or  excited  over 
them.  They  are  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  saw  a  plane  fall  3.500 
meters  like  a  bluing  meteor.  I  watched  it 
faO,  wondering  where  ft  would  strike  and 
whether  it  were  friend  or  foe.  One  is  better 
off  to  disregard  the  thought  that  a  human  lite 
is  thus  going  out. 

Some  day  some  one  will  dig  a  great  es- 
say out  of  these  two  volumes.  Meanwhile 
those  who  care  for  the  fine  flower  of 
chivalry  in  the  world  war  will  here  find 
its  full  flavor  for  some  slight  and  neg- 
ligible trouble  of  exploration. 

Frank  Jkwett  Mather,  Jr. 


The  Hapless   Middle 
Distance 

The  Ace  of  Ixxooexce.    By  Edith  Wharton. , 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

RUGGED  admirers  of  the  thing  as  it 
is  assure  us  that  whether  we  person- 
ally warm  to  a  novelist's  theme  or  people 
is  next  to  none  of  our  business.  Still, 
our  comfort  and  even  our  judgment  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  caring  or  not 
caring  for  what  and  whom  the  business 
is  all  "about"  The  limitations  of  the 
present  note  on  Mrs.  Wharton's  new 
story  may  be  revealed  by  the  confession 
that  the  annotator's  delight  in  it  as  a 
picture  is  greatly  tempered  by  his  dis- 
trust of  its  leading  male  figure.  I  dont 
much  like  this  Newland  Archer,  and  I 
don't  quite  believe  in  his  existence;  and 
this  doubt  curdles  my  faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  story  as  a  whole.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's workmanship  has  not  failed  her. 
This  is  the  hand  that  built  the  He.: 
Mirth,  and  reared  a  rugged  shaft  to 
Enoch  Frome.  Its  touch  grows  simpler, 
less  meticulous,  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
genial matter  of  this  book.  For  those  of 
us  who  recall  at  least  the  savor  of  the 
seventies  and  early  eighties*  this  study 
of  the  New  York  of  that  period  has 
solidity  as  well  as  "atmosphere.** 

A  "social''  New  York,  of  course,  Fifth 
Avenue  New  York  before  that  highway 
of  the  elect  was  stormed  by  Middle  V" 
era  opulence,  and  long  before  it  began  to 
be  workshop  and  promenade  for  the 
dark-faced  alien  in  his  thousands  and  his 
tens  of  thousands.  Already  there  are 
rumors  of  change,  Knickerbocker  fast- 
nesses are  in  siege,  and  climbers  from 
the  vulgar  outside  peer  into  the  fold. 
Aristocracy,  before  this,  has  refreshed 
itself  with  common  blood,  as  in  the  cast 
of  old  Mrs.  Manson  Mingott,  who  hat 
held  her  own  very  well  among  her  bet- 
ters; and  doubtful  if  charming  persons 
like  Julius  Beaufort  have  married  their 
way  into  acceptance  by  the  "best  people.'' 
But  aristocracy  remains  unchallenged, 
an  aristocracy  which  can  be  held  in  tot 
boxes  of  the  old  Academy  of  Musk- 
cherished  by  conservatives  "for 
small  and  inconvenient,  and  thus 
ing  out  the 

Manson  Mingott  but  old  van  der  Lay- 
den  with  his  Patroon  signet-ring  and  un- 
approachable calm  is  the  arbiter  of  this 
regime;  as  old  Sillerton  Jackson  it 
keeper  of  its  records  and  chronicler  of 
its  secret  history.  A  secret  histor 
has,  a  delectable  legend  of  intrigues  and 
peccadilloes  carefully  guarded  from  such 
publicity  as  would  properly  outrage  ac 
age  of  official  innocence.  It  was  of 
course  that  age  of  hypocrisy  and  prudery 
which  it  is  the  recognized  duty  of  our 
own  forthright  and  painstakingly  indec- 
orous period  to  despise.  Happily,  Mr* 
Wharton's  gentle  if  firm  handling  of  the 
culprit  generation  agreeably  eases  the 
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rigor  of  our  attitude  towards  it.  Law- 
rence Lefferts  represents  very  nearly  the 
worst  of  it,  but  May  Welland  represents 
very  nearly  the  best.  If  only  her  crea- 
tor's indulgence  had  run  to  making  her 
lovable!  ...  I  can't  quite  feel,  on  the 
whole,  that  May  Welland  or  any  of  these 
people,  with  the  exception  of  Ellen  Olen- 
ska,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Manson  Mingott, 
get  much  beyond  their  predestined  types. 
Ellen  has  a  certain  kinship  to  Lily  Bart, 
as  a  quivering  victim  of  social  conditions, 
though  her  fate  is  as  little  as  pos- 
sible tinged  with  sordidness.  The  age  of 
innocence  has  cheerfully  thrown  her  inno- 
cence to  the  desires  of  a  rich  foreign 
roue  with  a  title.  She  is  too  decent  to 
remain  his  plaything,  runs  away  from 
him,  and  as  soon  as  possible  comes  home 
to  New  York  to  find  herself  an  object  of 
suspicion  or  contempt  in  the  society 
which  has  a  stomach  for  the  Julius  Beau- 
forts  and  Lawrence  Leffertses,  whose 
sexual  adventures  are  officially  ignored 
because  officially  unacknowledged.  How- 
ever, as  the  great-niece  of  old  lady  Min- 
gott and  the  cousin  of  May  Welland  she 
is  to  be  rescued  by  force,  with  the  aid  of 
the  all-powerful  van  der  Luydens.  She 
is  to  be  made  the  best  of,  by  imperial 
decree. 

Here,  then,  is  our  situation :  with  May 
Welland  and  conventional  young  New- 
land  Archer  becoming  betrothed,  as  it 
were,  in  Ellen's  defense.  So  we  come  to 
Newland  Archer,  whom  both  women  in 
their  different  ways  are  to  adore,  and 
who,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  so  little 
worth  adoring  as  to  make  the  spectacle 
of  his  worshippers  slightly  ridiculous. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  a  sensitive  and 
chivalrous  youth,  a  gentleman  according 
to  the  code  of  his  time;  in  fact  he  is  a 
selfish  sentimentalist.  For  a  while  we 
hope  he  may  somehow  be  made  a  man  of, 
but  halfway  through  the  book  his  case  is 
patently  hopeless.  As  a  hero,  even  of 
the  most  modest  dimensions,  he  commits 
suicide  on  page  173,  to  be  minute,  at  the 
moment  when,  after  Ellen  has  confessed 
her  unhappy  love  and  her  resolve  to  keep 
it  sound  '"I  can't  love  you  unless  I  give 
you  up"),  he  retorts  with  the  insult  of 
a  navvy  repulsed  by  a  barmaid.  Later, 
much  later,  after  a  ruthless  pursuit  un- 
broken by  his  marriage,  he  i3  ready  to 
take  her  when  she  proposes  the  alterna- 
tive of  remaining  "as  they  are,"  or  of 
"coming  to  him  once"  and  then  going 
back  to  her  unspeakable  husband.  It  is 
not  his  own  will  that  intervenes.  .  .  . 
The  last  chapter  is  a  glimpse,  thirty 
years  later,  of  a  Newland  Archer  in  Paris 
refusing  to  see  the  woman  who  has  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  him,  and 
who  has  remained  always  faithful  to  her 
love.  Going  to  see  her  by  appointment, 
he  sticks  outside  her  door  and  sends  his 
son  up  alone  with  the  dismal  message, 
I'm  old-fashioned:  that's  enough." 
The  implication  is  that  he  is  coming  up  a 


little  later.  But  he  sits  on  a  bench  out- 
side and  watches  her  window  and  luxuri- 
ates in  sentimental  memories.  .  .  . 
"It's  more  real  to  me  here  than  if  I  went 
up,"  he  suddenly  heard  himself  say ;  and 
the  fear  lest  that  last  shadow  of  reality 
should  lose  its  edge  kept  him  rooted  to 
his  seat  as  the  minutes  succeeded  each 
other."  And  presently  he  gets  up  and 
walks  off  by  himself — where  he  belongs. 
Why  take  him  so  hard?  How  else 
shall  he  be  taken  by  one  who  wishes  to 
find  and  seems  to  come  so  near  finding 
in  this  book  a  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  a  contemptuous  satire 
upon  the  "innocent  age"  of  which  we  our- 
selves were  bred?  If  there  were  no  doubt 
of  the  intention,  the  effect  would  be  very 
different. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

The  Story  of  a  Failure 

Charles  E.  Chapin's  Story.  Written  in 
Sing  Sing  Prison.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Basil  King.  New  Vork:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

rE  essential  thing  to  know  about  this 
otherwise  trivial  record  is  that  it 
was  written  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  This 
is  so  acutely  perceived  by  all  those  con- 
cerned in  its  publication  that  the  fact  is 
made  a  part  of  the  title  of  the  book,  both 
on  the  cover  and  on  the  title  page.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  whole  point  and  moral  of  the 
story — the  story  of  a  failure. 

The  irony  of  the  recital  is  accented  by 
the  pitifully  obvious  belief  running 
through  it  all  that  until  the  very  last 
Chapin  thought  of  himself  as  a  success, 
as  a  man  doing  things  worth  while.  He 
never  saw  himself  as  a  man  who  all  his 
life  had  fed  upon  husks  and  chaff  and 
who  expended  his  blazing  energy  to  no 
end.  He  never  knew  or  even  sensed,  if 
one  may  judge  from  his  own  account, 
any  of  the  deeper  currents  or  meaning 
of  the  lives  men  lead.  He  was  so  blind, 
so  unperceiving,  and  yet  one  is  sure  that 
he  felt,  if  he  felt  anything  deeply,  that 
he  "knew  life." 

He  never  saw  under  the  surface,  and 
what  he  sought  on  the  surface  was  crime 
and  disaster  and  the  wreckage  that  men 
and  women  make  of  themselves  under 
the  spur  of  lust,  anger,  desire,  fear,  and 
greed — weaknesses  and  frailties.  All 
his  working  days  were  spent  in  setting 
these  things  down  in  feverish  haste.  A 
wretched  sort  of  life,  as  it  is  disclosed, 
with  few  or  no  real  compensations. 

This,  in  barest  outline,  is  Charlie 
Chapin's  story:  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  he  got  a  job  delivering  papers 
in  a  newspaper  office  in  a  little  Western 
town  that  he  does  not  name.  He  learned 
shorthand  and  typesetting,  and  how  to 
send  and  receive  messages  by  telegraph. 
He  ran  a  little  amateur  paper.  Then  he 
became  an  actor  and  went  "barnstorm- 
ing"  with   fly-by-night   theatrical  com- 


panies. When  he  was  twenty-one  he 
was  married  and  a  reporter  on  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  After  further  experiences 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  he  came  to  New 
York  and  got  a  job  on  the  World.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  World  and  a  figure  on  Park  Bow. 
He  speculated  in  Wall  Street  and  won. 
He  owned  a  yacht  and  a  motor  car  and 
lived  at  an  expensive  hotel.    And  then : 

"The  defendant  was  indicted  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1918,  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  in  that  he  had  killed  his  wife 
Nellie,  with  a  pistol,  by  shooting  her  in 
the  head.  At  the  time  of  the  killing 
defendant  was,  and  for  several  years 
prior  thereto  had  been,  the  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World.  He  is 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  and  his  wife 
whom  he  killed  had  been  married  for 
thirty-nine  years,  and  the  uncontradicted 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  their  rela- 
tions had  been  singularly  devoted." 

His  turn  had  come.  His  speculations 
had  gone  awry.  He  was  in  debt  and 
broke.  His  creditors  began  to  swarm. 
He  wrote  to  an  associate: 

"For  some  time  I  have  been  conscious 
that  I  am  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown.  I  have  fought  against  it 
continually,  but  the  pains  in  my  head 
grow  more  acute,  and  I  realize  now  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  I  will 
collapse  entirely.  I  dread  to  think  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  a 
sanitarium,  so  I  am  doing  the  only  thing 
I  can  think  of  to  escape  such  a  calam- 
ity.  .    .    ." 

While  he  was  in  his  heyday  he  was 
called  a  good  newspaper  man.  He  never 
was  in  any  proper  sense.  He  lacked  sym- 
pathy and  insight  and  understanding  and 
education.  He  learned  to  know  good 
newspaper  writing  when  he  saw  it,  but 
he  couldn't  write  himself,  nor  could  he 
inspire  good  writing  in  others.  He  had 
good  writers  about  him,  but  they  came 
to  him  for  money  after  they  had  proved 
their  quality  elsewhere.  Chapin  was  not 
a  "discoverer"  of  talent. 

Yet  no  man  lives  quite  fruitlessly,  no 
matter  how  sadly  or  badly  he  manages 
his  own  affairs,  and  Chapin,  who  was 
so  "successful"  and  yet  a  failure,  may 
serve  as  a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  young 
men  who  are  entering  journalism. 

Chapin's  long  service  sheds  no  glamor 
on  his  chosen  work.  He  undoubtedly 
worked  hard,  but  he  lacked  the  qualities, 
the  moral  stamina  and  perceptions  and 
standards  that  a  man  must  have  to  be 
of  any  real  value  in  that  arduous  and 
engrossing  profession.  Chapin  missed 
it  all.  He  never  knew  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  He  pursued  false  gods  because 
he  never  knew  real  ones.  That  is  his  trag- 
edy, as  he  reveals  it  aD  unknowingly  in 
this  record  from  Sing  Sing.  He  was 
always  concerned  with  the  things  that 
really  do  not  matter.  He  doesn't  know  it 
yet.    It  is  pitifuL 
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The  Idea  of  Progress  a 
Recent   Conception 

The  Idea  of  Progress.    By  J.  B.  Bury.    New 
York :    The   Macmillan  Company. 

""PEACE,"  wrote  Chastellux  in  his  es- 
■E  say  "On  Public  Felicity"  in  1772, 
"is  an  advantageous  condition  for  the 
progress  of  reason,  but  especially  when  it 
is  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  peoples 
and  their  satiety  of  fighting."  The  re- 
ligious wars  of  France  provided  the  back- 
ground for  the  "Great  Design"  which 
Sully  attributed  to  Henry  IV.  The  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  gave  special 
interest  to  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre's 
Project  for  Universal  Peace.  The  Na- 
poleonic struggle  was  followed  by  the 
rival  philosophies  of  history  and  roman- 
ticists like  Chateaubriand  and  Guizot, 
who  looked  to  the  past,  and  of  St.  Simon- 
ians  and  Socialists,  who  looked  to  the 
future.  So  at  the  present  moment,  after 
the  unparalleled  upheaval  of  the  World 
War,  there  is  arising  in  Germany  a  whole 
new  literature  on  the  nature  of  civiliza- 
tion and  its  precariousness ;  in  England 
the  Guild  Socialist  movement  is  urged, 
as  Mr.  Chesterton  says,  "as  a  return  to 
the  past  by  men  ignorant  of  the  past, 
like  the  subconscious  action  of  some  man 
who  has  lost  his  memory";  and  in  Rus- 
sia Lenin  has  been  preaching  a  gospel 
which  shall  inaugurate  an  industrial  mil- 
lennium. Most  of  these  panaceas  for  the 
future  and  philosophies  of  the  past  have 
been  put  forward  with  no  very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  past  really  was. 

It  is  therefore  most  refreshing  to  read 
a  book  like  that  of  Professor  Bury.  Un- 
like many  good  historians,  who  in  the 
evening  of  their  life  have  been  tempted 
to  search  for  a  formula  which  shall  be  a 
synthesis  of  the  past  and  a  prophecy  of 
the  future,  Professor  Bury  is  wisely 
content  to  remain  strictly  a  scientific  his- 
torian. He  does  not  venture  into  the  pit- 
fall of  writing  a  philosophy  of  history. 
He  merely  investigates  the  philosophies 
of  others  in  order  to  give  an  exceedingly 
clear  and  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  idea  of  prog- 
ress. With  the  wonderful  mechanical  in- 
ventions of  the  past  century  and  the  idea 
of  evolution,  now  thoroughly  popularized, 
to  most  minds  to-day  the  idea  of  progress 
has  become  almost  as  axiomatic  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  But  few  persons 
probably  realize  its  modernity.  It  is  not 
much  older  than  the  age  of  steam  itself. 
As  Professor  Bury  shows,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  were  otherwise  so  fer- 
tile in  their  speculations  on  human  ex- 
istence, did  not  hit  upon  this  idea  which 
to  us  seems  so  simple  and  obvious.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere was  not  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  progress,  for  all 
theological  theory  had  the  purpose  of  se- 


curing happiness  in  another  world  and 
not  any  amelioration  of  society  in  this. 
Mediaeval  doctrine  apprehended  history 
not  as  a  natural  development  or  one  which 
man  might  consciously  control,  but  as  a 
series  of  events  ordered  by  Providence. 
The  men  of  the  Renaissance,  saturated 
with  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Ancients  and  convinced  of  the  regression 
of  mankind  during  the  Dark  Ages,  did 
not  conceive  of  any  permanent  progress. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation, 
first  with  Bodin,  and  then  with  the  ra- 
tionalistic philosophy  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, that  the  idea  of  progress,  in 
spite  of  Rousseau,  enjoyed  a  deep  and 
wide  hold  on  speculative  opinion  and  be- 
gan powerfully  to  affect  the  actions  of 
men  who  were  convinced  that  man  is 
perfectible. 

S.  B.  Fay 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

IN  Elia's  famous  catalogues  of  books 
which  are  no  books,  biblia  a-biblia, 
he  included  Court  Calendars,  Directories, 
Pocket  Books,  Draught  Boards,  bound 
and  lettered  on  the  back,  Scientific 
Treatises,  Statutes  at  Large;  but  he 
could  not  imagine  a  book  which  should 
be  an  advertisement  of  a  certain  article 
of  commerce.  Such,  however,  is  essen- 
tially the  character  of  "Time  Telling 
Through  the  Ages"  (Doubleday,  Page), 
by  Henry  C.  Brearley.  This  most  in- 
genious compilation  begins  with  the  cave 
man  watching  the  decline  of  the  shadow, 
and  reaches  its  climax  in  the  achievement 
of  an  American  firm,  too  well  known  to 
be  herein  named,  in  putting  fifty  million 
watches  into  the  service  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  fascinating  theme.  It  involves 
consideration  of  the  sundial,  the  hour- 
glass, the  clepsydra,  the  "Nuremberg 
egg"  in  all  their  forms  and  their  evo- 
lution into  the  modern  wrist-watch, 
which  can  act  as  a  perpetual  memento 
mori  and  external  conscience;  and  this 
moral  influence  can  be  had  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all!  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  interesting,  the 
reproductions  of  various  horologes  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  being  the  most 
helpful.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  a  chronology  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  watches,  a  list  of  watch 
collectors,  and  a  brief  encyclopaedic  dic- 
tionary on  the  subject,  but  no  index. 

"Enjoying  Life"  is  about  the  most 
inappropriate  title  that  the  friends  of 
the  late  W.  W.  P.  Barbellion  could  have 
found  for  his  literary  remains  (Doran). 
The  young  zoologist  indulged  a  titanism 
that  made  for  despair;  his  expression 
of  the  will  to  possess  the  world  is  gen- 
erally hectic  and  occasionally  vulgar. 
After  bathing  he  loves  his  "cool  pink 
skin."     Meant  to   be   Whitmanish,   the 


emotion  recalls  rather  Mary  McLane. 
He  would  fain  shatter  himself  upon 
adored  mountains,  drink  up  the  beloved 
sea,  be  consumed  by  the  sun.  He  cries, 
"I  regret  I  was  not  alive  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Rome.  To  have  been  non-ex- 
istent and  unconsidered  in  such  great 
affairs  stings  me  sharply."  Here  is  one 
of  those  flashes,  quite  Sir  Thomas 
Brownish,  which  enliven  the  journal  too 
seldom.  The  diarist  in  the  next  sentence 
proceeds  to  spoil  matters,  "I  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  serious  village  idiot  whose  de- 
sire to  help  is  viewed  with  smiles  or 
friendly  tolerance,  or  else  is  simply  ig- 
nored— an  energetic  fly  on  a  great  wheel, 
puling  out  remonstrances  because  he 
isn't  the  engineer.  I  am  piqued  because 
I  was  not  a  witness  of  the  gambolings 
of  Dinosaurs  and  Pterodactyls."  Natu- 
rally the  aim  of  embracing  all  times, 
places,  and  persons  ends  in  the  conclu- 
sion, "To  live  is  a  continuous  humilia- 
tion." Partly  because  we  can  not  even 
realize  our  own  emotions.  -"Should  any 
experience,  any  emotion,  whether  grief 
or  joy,  of  powerful  voltage  really  estab- 
lish a  contact,  death  would  be  instanta- 
neous from  electrocution."  While  living 
in  hope  of  electrocution  we  may  at  least 
fool  ourselves  into  contentment.  "It  is 
impossible  to  circumvent  the  human 
soul — that  precious  quiddity  that  tri- 
umphs over  all  things,  suffereth  all 
things,  is  not  easily  provoked.  But  the 
psychological  truth  is  that  the  so-called 
conquests  of  the  soul  are  usually  only 
strategic  retreats  dictated  by  the  in- 
stinct for  preservation  of  self."  Our 
extracts  may  reveal  at  once  the  type  of 
reflection  and  as  well  the  odd  blend  of 
eloquence  and  sheer  fustian  in  the  style. 
To  many  readers  it  is  ingratiating.  For 
ourselves,  a  kind  of  cheapness  and  gush 
in  Barbellion's  titanism  makes  us  won- 
der that  his  friends,  after  exploiting  the 
vein  most  liberally  in  "The  Journal  of  a 
Disappointed  Man,"  should  feel  con- 
strained to  make  a  second  demonstration. 
Only  the  present  indiscriminating  appe- 
tite for  human  documents,  however  in- 
significant, can  explain  the  matter. 

"A  people  filled  with  vital  energy,  kind 
in  heart,  sincere  and  simple  in  their 
ways  of  thought  and  speech,  idealistic 
in  emotion,  practical  in  conduct  and 
democratic  by  faith  and  upbringing"- 
such  is  Sir  Philip  Gibbs'  picture  of 
America  in  this  new  volume,  "People  of 
Destiny"  (Harper).  The  truth  in  these 
words  is  inspiriting,  and  the  exaggera- 
tion is  very  comfortable.  There  is  some- 
thing frank,  warm,  and  lovable  in  the 
man  which  instantly  divines  and  ap- 
propriates the  large  element  in  American 
reality  and  the  still  larger  element  in 
American  tradition  which  conforms  to 
the  spirit.  England  has  had  reserves 
about  us.  We  crowed  too  loudly  over  our 
part  in  the  victory.    We  put  off  our  sig- 
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nature  to  the  treaty.  We  showed  an  in- 
tolerance for  the  views  of  minorities 
which  drew  forth  reprimands  from  Mr. 
H.  W.  Massingham  and  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  But  the  redemption  of 
Europe  lies  in  our  hands.  "Intellectual- 
ly," the  author  admits,  we  are  still 
"boyish  and  young  and  raw."  One  rather 
shudders  at  the  intellectual  immaturity 
of  a  country  which  a  mind  so  youthful — 
not  to  say,  wholesomely  and  generously 
boyish — as  Gibbs'  can  regard  as  juve- 
nile. Perhaps,  like  other  adolescents,  we 
appear  older  to  ourselves  and  younger  to 
our  elders  than  we  really  are.  At  all 
events  we  are  young  enough  to  respond 
to  the  cheer  and  good-will  which  Sir 
Philip,  whose  spirits  seem  almost  un- 
touched by  his  passage  through  the  In- 
ferno, has  so  fraternally  set  forth  in 
"People  of  Destiny." 

Like  most  books  of  the  sort,  Albert 
G.  Robinson's  "Old  New  England 
Houses"  (Scribner)  is  more  to  be  valued 
for  its  pictures  than  for  its  text.  Here 
the  text,  however,  is  entirely  adequate 
as  a  brief  introduction  to  upward  of  a 
hundred  photographs,  ranging  from  the 
dignified  houses  of  Salem  and  Providence 
to  the  plainest  unpainted  "salt  box"  of 
the  inland  villages.  The  pictures  do  not 
make  pretense  of  being  more  than  the 
snapshots  that  they  are,  but  they  tell 
their  story  clearly,  and  far  more  fully 
than  if  the  collection  had  been  restricted 
to  such  houses  only  as  a  professional 
photographer  has  been  able,  and  willing, 
to  train  a  battery  of  cameras  upon.  It 
is  evident  that  our  New  England  ances- 
tors did  not  live  spaciously  until  the 
eighteenth  century  was  well  on  its  way, 
now  that  we  are  perforce  building  small 
houses  again,  the  simplicities  of  a  still 
earlier  period,  its  houses  low  but  not 
"squatty,"  "cozy"  but  not  without  dig- 
nity, convey  practical  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  present  architectural  prob- 
lems. 

Geneva,  as  the  seat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  beginning  to  assert  her  in- 
ternationalism by  a  cosmopolitan  venture 
in  the  literary  field.  M.  Robert  de  Traz  is 
the  editor  of  a  new  periodical,  La  Revue 
de  Geneve,  which  is  to  be  a  rendezvous 
for  representative  authors  of  different 
countries,  whose  writings  will  be  brought 
closer  together  by  their  translation  into 
French.  The  editor  warns  his  subscrib- 
ers against  a  misunderstanding  of  his 
intentions : 

We  do  not  mean  to  preach  a  doctrine  of  ob- 
ligatory conciliation,  lint  simply  to  furnish  a 
unique  occasion  for  men-of-letters  to  meet  one 
another,  with  a  view  to  their  juxtaposition,  not 
confusion.  We  are  not  skeptical,  but  ought  we 
not  to  have  learnt,  the  last  six  years,  to  distrust 
declamatory  phrases?  Detesting  misunderstand- 
ings and  mental  reservations,  we  do  not  advo- 
cate a  general  embrace.  We  know  that  men  are 
different,  unequal  in  culture,  divided  by  recol- 
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the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
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and  degrading  tn  the  record,  he  finds  hope  for 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

The  dramatic  account  of  the  bare  facts  of  the 
career  of  U.  S.  Grant,  with  an  interpretation  of 
the  mystery  of  his  character.  $4.00 
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Chemistry  in 

Our  Daily 

Lives 


MANY  people  harbor  the 
belief  that  chemistry  is  a 
science  for  the  few;  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  long  words  and 
formulae  meant  to  be  understood 
only  by  the  initiated.  Few  people 
understand  properly  the  part  that 
chemistry  plays  in  providing  food 
for  our  tables,  fuel  for  our  fur- 
naces, fabrics  for  our  clothes  and 
in  all  the  other  phases  of  our  daily 
lives. 

We  list  four  books  on  chem- 
istry, popular  chemistry  for  the 
lay  mind.  All  were  written  by 
acknowledged  authorities  on  this 
subject. 

Everyman's  Chemistry 

Elkvood  Hcndrick  $2.24 

A  popular  view  of  the  chem- 
ical field,  particularly  interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Creative  Chemistry 

Edwin  E.  Slosson  $2.24 

Descriptions  in  plain  terms  of 
chemical  processes,  and  a  his- 
tory of  creative  chemistry. 

Elementary  Chemistry 

Alexander  Smith  $1.74 

The  head  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
University  writes  for  the 
casual  student  of  chemistry. 

The  Boys'  Book  of 
Chemistry 

Charles  Ramsay  Clarke         $1.74 

A  simple  explanation  of  up- 
to-date  chemistry. 


Buy  One  Good  Book  Each  Week 


MACY'S,  Main  Floor,  35th  St.,  Rear 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


lections,  by  hatred,  by  pride  of  glory,  torn 
asunder  by  social  and  economic  struggles.  But, 
none  the  less,  peace  and  happiness  can  not  be 
had  without  reciprocal  understanding,  and  the 
world  in  ruins  can  not  be  rebuilt  except  by  col- 
laboration. 

The  first  instalment,  of  July,  1920, 
contains  an  essay  entitled  "Amour  et 
Nature,"  by  Andre  Suares;  a  strategic 
study,  by  General  von  Kluck,  on  his 
march  upon  Paris  and  the  battle  of  the 
Marne;  an  article  by  Albert  Thibaudet 
called  "La  Campagne  avec  Thucydide," 
and  a  tale  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Later 
issues  will  bring  contributions  by  Gorki, 
Zangwill,  Geyerstamm,  autobiographies 
of  Strindberg  and  Kierkegaard,  political 
articles  by  Maximilian  Harden,  in  short, 
the  "hommes  typiques"  of  the  once  bel- 
ligerent nations  will  find  themselves  to- 
gether bearing  testimony  in  French  to 
the  unity  of  Europe  in  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  literature. 

The  nine  modern  Greek  stories  trans- 
lated by  Demetra  Vaka  and  Aristides 
Phoutrides  for  the  Interpreter's  Series 
(Duffield  and  Company)  are  quite  dis- 
tinctively Greek.  There  is  no  trace  of 
conscious  imitation  of  the  art  or  trick 
of  the  short  story  of  Maupassant,  Poe, 
Kipling,  and  0.  Henry.  And  though 
there  is  some  sadness,  there  is  little  of 
the  passion,  the  revolt,  the  morbid  sexu- 
ality, the  unreticent  introspective  psy- 
chology of  the  Russians.  They  thus 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  smart- 
ness and  ingenuity  of  the  American 
Prize  Stories  of  1919  and  the  cynical 
bitterness  of  the  stories  of  Chekhov.  The 
reader  accustomed  to  that  highly  spiced 
diet  will  hardly  call  them  stories.  They 
have  almost  no  plot,  no  complication,  no 
surprise,  no  crisis,  no  denouement. 
They  are  little  pictures  of  Greek  man- 
ners, character,  temperament,  and  hu- 
mors, in  the  Jonsonian  sense.  The  final 
impression  of  their  descriptions  of  Greek 
scenery  and  Greek  village  life  and  their 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  people  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  faint  memories  or 
dreams  of  travels  in  Greece.  Without 
awakening  at  any  point  intense  curiosity 
or  poignant  interest  they  hold  the  atten- 
tion by  their  sincerity,  truth,  simplicity, 
and  an  indefinable  democratic  and  human 
tone.  They  are  admirably  translated  in 
pure  idiomatic  English  just  sufficiently 
seasoned  with  slang  to  show  that  the 
translators  are  as  much  at  home  in 
America  as  they  are  in  the  land  which 
they  have  made  it  their  mission  to  inter- 
pret to  Americans. 

Originally  copyrighted  in  1879,  by 
John  A.  Goodwin,  who  died  in  1884,  the 
"Pilgrim  Republic,"  now  appearing  in  a 
Tercentenary  Edition  (Houghton) ,  was  in 
its  day  a  respectable  example  of  sincerely 
prejudiced  enthusiasm  for  everything  at 
Plymouth  and  not  much  anywhere  else. 
To  reprint  it  after  such  an  interval  is 


not  very  kind  to  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  author.  For  the  larger  incon- 
venient volume  serves  mostly  to  remind 
one  that  the  purpose  of  combining  his- 
toric accuracy  with  literary  merit,  which 
he  failed  to  accomplish,  has  been  later 
achieved  in  the  admirable  and  compact 
book  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  published 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  Professor  Roland 
Usher. 

Professor  Ashley  Thorndike's  "Litera- 
ture in  a  Changing  Age"  (Macmillan) 
might  have  been  a  remarkable  and  per- 
haps a  permanent  history  of  English 
Literature  during  the  period  already  se- 
curely named  Victorian.  He  thoroughly 
knows  his  subject,  his  good  sense  is  ex- 
cellent, and  he  is  capable  of  writing  Eng- 
lish with  something  more  nearly  like 
style  than  is  now  usual.  With  what 
seems  pretty  near  perversity,  however, 
he  has  chosen  scrupulously  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  circumstance  of  chronology, 
and  to  arrange  his  matter  under  such 
categories  as  Democracy  and  Empire, 
Woman,  and  so  on,  and  instead  of  stat- 
ing facts  he  is  apt  only  to  allude.  The 
resulting  impression  is  of  confused  ad- 
miration. Why  so  accomplished  a  man 
should  have  accomplished  so  much,  and 
yet  leave  us  rather  bewildered  than  en- 
lightened, the  Lord  alone  can  decide. 

Mrs.  Sheila  Radice  is  an  enthusiastic 
Montessorian.  Her  admiration  is  bound- 
less, for  its  object  is  for  her  flawless. 
In  "The  New  Children"  (Stokes)  she 
defends  Dr.  Montessori,  her  methods  and 
her  schools,  against  all  adverse  criticism 
and  hails  her  as  one  who  has  not  only 
taught  us  how  properly  to  handle  chil- 
dren, but  as  one  of  the  three  great  liv- 
ing forces,  Bergson  and  Jung  being  the 
other  two,  who  are  "weaving  a  great 
strand  of  wisdom"  to  help  us  to  escape 
from  the  "slough  of  Germanism"  into 
"a  more  rational  and  more  Christian  way 
of  life."  "Germanism"  includes,  of 
course,  what  she  calls  "the  kindly  thral- 
dom of  Froebel,"  but  also  all  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  systems  of  education  in  all 
lands  that  operate  by  means  of  discipline 
and  constraint.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  vague  romanticism  and  loose  writing 
the  book  leaves  the  impression  that  Dr. 
Montessori  herself  is  an  unusually  sane 
and  sensible  personality,  who  regards 
her  own  methods  as  not  necessarily  final 
and  her  schools  as  a  field  of  experimen- 
tation in  the  psychology  of  the  child's 
mind.  Such  experiments  as  hers  and  the 
similar  one  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  are 
highly  valuable.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
the  better  ways  of  education,  but  it  is 
both  possible  and  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  up  the  idea  that  there  is 
some  one  best  way,  and  acknowledge  that 
the  education  of  children,  like  tribal  lays, 
may  proceed  successfully  in  various 
modes. 
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Charles  Gray  Shaw's  "Short  Talks  on 
Psychology,  or  Psychology  in  Every- 
Day  Life"  (Brentano),  is  a  collection  of 
essayettes,  just  a  hundred  in  number, 
each  just  two  pages  long,  without  order 
or  connectedness.  That  there  should  be 
a  demand  for  this  sort  of  predigested 
spoon-victuals  is  hard  to  believe.  The 
author  panders  to  the  supposed  popular 
taste  in  the  very  choice  of  his  titles: 
Have  You  a  Fallen  Arch?  Are  You 
Rim-Fire?  Are  You  Getting  Dog- 
Eared?  Skull  Practice,  etc.  After  all, 
William  James  succeeded  in  being 
popular. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  for  chil- 
dren is  Maeterlinck's  "Tyltyl"  (Dodd), 
which  is  the  story  of  his  play  "The  Be- 
trothal" told  for  children  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  who  has  justly  won 
recognition  the  world  over  as  the  English 
translator  of  many  of  Maeterlinck's 
works.  The  pictures,  in  color,  are  by 
Herbert  Paus. 

If  "A  Tour  Through  Indiana  in  1840" 
(McBride),  edited  by  Kate  Milner  Rabb, 
is,  as  it  purports  to  be,  the  diary  of  one 
John  Parsons  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  editor 
and  publisher  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  public  to  make  a  fuller  state- 
ment regarding  the  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  than  the  casual  phrase  on  the 
jacket :  "recently  brought  to  light."  Sus- 
picion of  the  authenticity  of  the  "diary" 
is  raised  by  the  fact  that  the  young  Vir- 
ginian meets  not  only  everybody  of  con- 
temporary importance  in  the  Indiana  of 
eighty  years  ago,  but  persons,  like  the 
boy  Lew  Wallace,  who  were  destined  to  be 
among  the  State's  celebrated  sons.  The 
love  story  that  is  dragged  in  does  not 
add  to  the  credibility  of  the  tale.  If  the 
volume  is  not  an  authentic  record  of  the 
journey  it  pretends  to  chronicle,  the  de- 
ception is  inexcusable.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  book  is  a  waste  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  triumph  of  ac- 
curacy and  readability.  It  lifts  the  cur- 
tain upon  a  most  interesting  scene  and 
shows  us  a  fairly  typical  American  com- 
monwealth at  a  definite  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  heterogeneous  mingling  of 
river,  canal,  and  railway  transportation; 
the  springing  up  of  prosperous  settle- 
ments; the  lively  politics  of  the  hour;  the 
social  customs  and  literary  activity — in  a 
word,  a  State  in  the  making — all  these 
and  other  aspects  of  the  civilization  of 
1840  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash 
are  presented  with  scholarly  exactness 
and  romantic  imagination.  It  is  easy  to 
separate  the  fictional  characters  and  hap- 
penings from  the  historical — if  the  sus- 
picious of  the  "diary"  is  justified — but 
it  is  a  pity,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  compel  one  of  the 
best  accounts  that  we  have  produced  of 
pioneer  days  in  this  country  to  masquer- 
ade as  a  contemporary  document. 


Selected  Dodd,  Mead  Books 


FOR  BETTER, 
FOR  WORSE 

By    W.    B.    Maxwell 

"A  powerful,  dramatic  novel." — 
I'hila.  Ledger.  .  .  .  "It  is  a  well- 
worked-out  story  and  the  characters 
are  all  sharply  drawn." — Brooklyn 
Eagle.  .  .  .  "Intensely  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end." — New 
York  Times.  $2.00 


THE  THREE 
MUSKETEERS 

By  Alexandre  Dumas 

With    16    full-page    illustrations 
in  color. 

A  thoroughly  revised  translation 
was  undertaken  for  this  edition. 
The  illustrations  are  spirited  and 
strong  in  ecloring,  as  befits  the 
author's  style,  and  they  reproduce 
most  successfully  the  atmosphere 
of  Ins  story.  $3.00 


IN  THE  TRACKS 
OF  THE  TRADES 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 

Mr.  Freeman's  alluring  and  vivid 
description  of  the  natives  and 
islands  of  the  Enchanted  Marquesas 
and  other  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
the  humorous  and  vivid  stories  of 
his  adventures,  will  be  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  all  lovers  of  really 
good  travel  books.  The  many  il- 
lustrations are  an  attravtive  feature 
of  the  book.  With  .48  illustrations. 
$5.00 


THE  CHRONICLES 
OF  THE  CLINTONS 

By   Archibald   Marshall 

Of  all  the  novels  of  Archibald 
Marshall  probably  the  most  popular 
are  the  five  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Clinton  Family.  They  are 
here  offered  in  a  gift  edition,  hand- 
somely bound,  each  volume  with  a 
photogravure  frontispiece. 

Boxed,  $12.50 


PEGGY  IN 
TOYLAND 

By    Archibald    Marshall 

This  story  is  written  for  little 
girls  who  are  kind  to  their  dolls, 
and  love  them.  Through  Peggy's 
motherly  care  for  a  poor  old  bat- 
tered doll  she  was  rewarded  by 
being  taken  at  night  to  Toyland, 
where  all  the  toys  go  when  children 
are  asleep.  It  is  a  delightful  story, 
calculated  to  keep  any  little  girl 
breathless    with    delight. 

With  60  illustrations.     $2.50 


THREE  LITTLE 
KITTENS 

By  Katherine  Pyle 

An  amusing  tale  of  the  diverting 
adventures  of  Jazbury  —  clever, 
quick  and  pretty,  who  would 
rather  play  than  catch  mice;  Fluffy 
— a  good  mouser  who  always  keeps 
himself  clean  and  neat  but  is  rather 
timid;  and  Yowler,  the  baker's  cat, 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  home 
and  induces  the  other  two  to  run 
away  with  him.  With  illustrations 
by  the  author.  $1.75 


WEST  WIND  DRIFT       I  THE  INEVITABLE 


By 

George  Barr  McCutcheon 

Author  of  "Graustark,"  etc. 

The  romatic  story  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  great  medern  liner  on 
an  uninhabited  island,  where  the 
passengers  built  homes,  established 
a  government,  created  laws  and 
enforced  them  and  kept  the  fires 
of  courage  burning  through  the 
years  that  followed.  $2.00 

LORNA  DOONE 

By  R.  D.   Blackmore 

With    Id    full-page    illustrations 
in  color. 

This  great  idyll  of  the  Devon 
moors  has  hitherto  lacked  the  ideal 
illustrator,  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
for  much  surprise  that  it  should 
not  have  inspired  pictures  as  out- 
standing as  the  book  itself.  In  this 
beautiful  edition  the  need  has  been 
met  and  the  result  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  $3.00 


These  titles  rep- 
resent only  a  se- 
lection from  our 
list  of  new  books. 
Write  for  our  de- 
scriptive 
Announcement 
List 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  Rev.  George  Robinson 
Lees,   F.R.G.S. 

Professor  Robinson  lived  for 
years  in  Palestine,  studying  and 
exploring  in  an  intimate  way.  He 
has  a  sympathetic  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  people  and  uses  this  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  character  of  the  book 
is  distinctly  popular. 

With  6k  illustrations.     $5.00 

TYLTYL 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

THE  BLUE  BIRD  has  been 
called  a  fairy  tale  for  children  so 
profoundly  true  as  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  beautiful  drama 
THE  BETROTHAL,  a  sequel  to 
THE  BLUE  BIRD,  from  which 
this  delightful  tale  for  children  is 
taken.  With  illustrations  in  color. 
Boxed,   $5.00 

THE  CHILDREN'S 
BLUE  BIRD 

By  Georgette  LeBlanc 

Heretofore  sold  only  in  an  elabo- 
rate edition  at  a  high  price,  this 
favorite  is  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  in 
an  original,  attractive  format  at  a 
moderate  price.     Illustrated.     $1.75 

QUARTER-BACK 
BATES 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

The  fun  and  friendships,  the 
clean,  hard  sport  of  life  in  a  "prep" 
school.  Illustrated.    $1.75 


By  Louis  Couperus 

In  a  modern  novel  of  cosmopoli- 
tan life  this  Dutch  novelist,  who  is 
considered  by  competent  judges  to 
be  one  of  the  best  living  writers 
of  fiction,  has  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  story  he  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Masterly  delineation  of 
character,  and  a  delicate  handling 
of  moods  and  lights  and  shadows 
make  this  a  story  of  very  high 
artistic  excellence.  $2.00 


SOME 

BRITISH  BALLADS 

With  16  full-page  mounted  plates 
in  color  and  numerous  black  and 
white  drawings  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham. 

No  more  effective  inspiration  for 
the  gifted  brush  of  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  could  be  found  than  these 
popular  old  ballads.  Handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  this  magnificent 
work  should   appeal   to  all. 

Boxed,  $5.00 


A  SPRING  WALK 
IN  PROVENCE 

By  Archibald  Marshall 

Journeying  not  in  the  manner  of 
the  conventional  tourist,  but  walk- 
ing leisurely  and  unobtrusively, 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  popular  English 
novelist,  took  his  way  along  the  old 
Roman  roads,  modern  motor  drives 
and  wild  mountain  paths.  The 
story  of  his  trip  is  delightfully 
told.     With  iS  illustrations.     $3.50 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  HAMILTON 
WRIGHT  MABIE 

By   Edwin    W.    Morse 

An  extremely  interesting  biogra- 
phy of  one  of  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican publicists  of  recent  times  based 
largely  upon  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  such  leaders  of 
thought  as  Howells,  Stedman, 
Eggleston,  Burroughs,  Van  Dyke. 
Bigelow  and  others. 

Illustrated.     $3.00 


A  BROWNIE 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

By  Charlotte  B.  Herr 

The  adventures  of  a  Brownie 
who  went  through  the  experiences 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Miss  Herr's 
language  is  very  simple,  so  that 
the  story  can  be  read  by  begin- 
ners. It  is  very  difficult  to  write 
a  story  that  will  really  entertain 
young  children,  and  Miss  Herr  has 
the  rare  gift  of  writing  such  stories 
well.     Illustrations  in  color.     $2.00 


THE  BOY'S  BOOK 
OF  MAGIC 

By    Hereward    Carrington 

Explanations  of  Hindu  Magic, 
Handcuff  Tricks,  Card  Tricks, 
Sleights  of  Hand,  Side  Show  and 
Animal  Tricks,  Ventriloquism,  etc. 
The  majority  of  the  tricks  can  be 
devised  at  little  or  no  expense. 

With  ISO  illustrations.     $2.00 
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THE 

CONNECTICUT 

WITS 

and  Other  Essays 

By  HENRY   AUGUSTIN  BEERS 

"Henry  Augustin  Beers  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  men  of  letters  (old  style) 
who,  beginning  with  Irving  and  ending 
with  Howells  and  himself,  exhibited 
American  culture,  richer,  sweeter,  and 
nobler,  if  not  more  vigorous,  than  we, 
who  live  in  an  age  of  transition,  are 
likely  to  again  see  it." — Literary  Review, 
New    York   Evening   Post. 

$2.25 


Buy  a  book  a  week — 
And   read   it. 


Yale   University  Press 

143  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

19  East  47th  Street,   New   York  City 


Drama 

"Youth"  at  the  Greenwich 

Village  Theatre — Two 

Minor  Plays 

THE  kindling  title,  "Youth,"  pricked 
out  in  the  challenge  of  electric  flame 
above  the  door  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre,  abounds  in  promise  to  the  vis- 
itor. Max  Halbe's  skillful  but  rather 
vacuous  play  in  the  hands  of  an  unsure 
and  unripe  company  can  not  be  said  to 
realize  that  promise.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  interesting,  and  is  doubly  inter- 
esting from  the  curious  fact  that,  being 
interesting  and  being  obvious,  and,  above 
all,  being  sexual,  it  should  have  remained 
rather  unusual  in  drama.  Neglect  of  sex 
is  the  last  charge  to  which  drama  is 
obnoxious.  There  is  the  ruined  girl  in 
irrepressible  abundance;  there  is  the 
courtesan  in  appreciable  plenty;  there  is 
the  unfaithful  wife  or  unfaithful  hus- 
band to  whom  the  faithfulness  of  Paris 
is  unwavering;  and  there  are  the  free 
thinkers  and  free  lovers,  brought  out 
with  accelerating  frequency.  But  the 
simple  case,  the  absolute  or  primary  case, 
the  drift  of  youth  to  youth  in  the  same 
social  class  in  forgetfulness  of  elders  and 
usages  and  precepts  is  a  theme  of  which 
literature  and  drama  are  wary.  There  is 
Hero  and  Leander;  there  is  the  bare 
glance  at  the  theme  in  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  and  the  doubtful  approach  to 
it  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida";  there  is 
"A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon"  in  which 
Browning  has  assigned  the  sin  to  a  class 
so  elevated  by  brain  and  caste  as  to  make 
it  extraordinarily  impressive  and  abso- 
lutely inconceivable.  Here  we  touch  on 
a  main  reason  for  the  paucity  of  our 
examples.  The  case  itself  is  rare  in  fact 
among  the  classes  to  which  drama  is  apt 
to  resort  for  its  protagonists.  Equality 
and  disentanglement  are  presupposed, 
and  equality  among  unfettered  persons 
points  naturally  to  marriage  or  the  pro- 
posal of  marriage. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  abstinence  of 
other  writers  had  left  Herr  Halbe  in 
possession  of  an  opportunity,  and  it  is 
for  the  misuse  or  half-use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity that  criticism  must  call  him  to  ac- 
count. He  had  the  choice  of  extracting 
from  a  theme  of  this  nature  either  nutri- 
ment for  the  moralist  or  honey  for  the 
epicure,  and  the  complaint  to  be  made  of 
his  performance  is  that,  having  first 
cheated  the  moralist  of  his  nutriment,  he 
has  afterward  cheated  the  epicure  of  his 
honey.  Herr  Halbe  indeed  is  prodigal 
of  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  back- 
ground. The  two  young  cousins,  Stephan 
and  Annuschka,  belong  to  families  which 
are  German  by  race,  bourgeois  by  station, 
clerical  by  profession,  three  bulwarks  to 
chastity    which    produce    a    background 


against  which  unchastity  might  be 
morally  spectacular.  But  this  side  of 
the  case  has  little  interest  for  Herr 
Halbe.  The  vindication  of  morality  in 
his  play  is  intrusted  to  an  idiot  brother 
with  a  conscience  and  a  shotgun.  He 
shoots  the  young  girl  in  trying  to  shoot 
the  young  man.  This  of  course  merely 
abolishes  the  problem  without  solving  it, 
and  one  is  left  to  wonder  what  help  it 
would  be  to  potential  Stephans  and 
Annuschkas  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
audience.  The  convenience  (or  incon- 
venience) of  an  idiot  brother  with  a 
mania  for  shotguns  is  far  from  universal, 
and  one  trembles  for  a  moral  law  to 
which  such  aids  are  indispensable. 

Herr  Halbe,  then,  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  chapel.  Will  he  be  -more  for- 
tunate in  the  bower?  At  least  he  should 
make  real  to  us  the  warmth  and  sweet- 
ness of  that  single  bright  hour  to  which 
a  whole  future  has  been  rashly  sacrificed. 
Alas!  we  are  shut  out  even  from  the 
opulence  of  the  moment.  The  young 
man's  love  is  casual — little  more  than  a 
fancy;  the  young  girl's  love,  in  its  shrill- 
ness and  poignancy,  is  a  craze.  All  is 
wayward,  febrile,  peevish,  vehement, 
rapturous,  shivering — youth  as  enchant- 
ing and  as  disenchanting  as  the  northern 
spring.  Is  this,  then,  the  poor  utter- 
most of  sin?  One  half  begins  to  for- 
give marriage  its  trousseaux  and  its 
larders.  The  epicure  is  frostbitten  in 
his  pursuit  of  stolen  warmth;  perhaps 
the  poor  moralist,  who  fared  so  badly  at 
Herr  Halbe's  hands,  will  feel  himself 
a  little  reimbursed  by  the  discomfiture  of 
the  epicure. 

The  performance  in  its  entirety  was 
commonplace;  due  praise,  and  more  than 
due  praise,  has  been  given  by  New  York 
critics  to  the  not  unrealistic  presentation 
of  a  chuckling,  babbling,  tippling,  aged 
German  priest  by  Mr.  Adolph  Link. 

Mr.  Frank  Craven's  "comic-tragedy  of 
married  life,"  presented  by  Mr:  John 
Golden  at  the  Little  Theatre  under  the 
chilling  title  of  "The  First  Year,"  has 
been  leceived  with  a  cordiality  which  is 
symptomatic  both  of  dexterity  in  Mr. 
Craven  and  of  intelligence  in  his  public. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  less  ingenious  or 
more  mechanical  than  Mr.  Craven's  han- 
dling of  his  unoriginal  and  unambitious 
plot.  When  Mr.  Craven  wants  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  husband  and  wife,  he 
starts  a  mendacious  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  husband's  pecuniary  expecta- 
tions are  unfounded;  when  he  wishes  to 
close  the  gap,  he  shuts  off  the  rumor. 
The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  An  agent 
steps  into  a  telephone  booth  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  his  employer,  and  the  knot  of  this 
guileless  comedy  is  untied.  Moreover, 
what  relevance  has  this  rumor  to  the 
"first  year"?  Husbands  should  have 
money  undoubtedly,  but  is  money  less 
imperative  in  the  second  year  than  in  the 
first?     In  spite  of  these  simplicities  I 
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join  heartily  in  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Craven's  comedy  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  of  the  subtlety  which  he  shows 
in  the  detection  and  capture  of  the  telling 
points  in  the  obvious,  and,  second,  be- 
cause his  comedy  keeps  to  its  own  law,  its 
own  line,  its  own  type,  because  it  does 
the  thing  it  willed  to  do. 

Compare  this  play  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Hugh's  "Meanest  Man  in  the  World,"  to 
which  Mr.  Cohan  lends  his  name  and  his 
person  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  a  play 
now  basking  in  the  smiles  of  Broadway 
and  a  vista  of  plaudits  and  profits  as  far- 
reaching  perhaps  as  those  of  "The  First 
Year."  This  play  is  naught ;  it  even  loses 
its  identity  in  the  second  act  like  Sosia 
at  the  advent  of  his  impudent  twin  Mer- 
cury in  the  Amphitryonic  plays.  The 
first  act  recounts  very  prettily  the  plight 
of  a  New  York  lawyer  who  has  ruined 
himself  by  the  introduction  of  humanity 
into  business,  and  to  whom  a  last  chance 
of  self -retrieval  is  offered  by  sympathetic 
friends  in  the  form  of  a  job  which  de- 
mands vigor  and  brutality.  There  is 
clearly  only  one  course  for  such  a  play 
to  follow — a  very  plain,  very  common- 
place, very  agreeable  and  diverting 
course.  The  man  of  harsh  resolution 
and  humane  character  will  obey  his  reso- 
lution and  defy  his  character  until  the 
point  is  reached  when  character  rebels 
and  overturns  its  persecutor;  and  the 
shallow,  kindly  providence  which  controls 
destinies  behind  footlights  will  proceed 
with  its  usual  blithe  promptitude  to 
endorse  his  character  and  discredit  his 
resolution.  The  path  for  such  a  play  is 
indicated  almost  with  the  peremptoriness 
of  a  groove. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  MacHugh  contrives 
to  miss  that  path.  In  the  second  act  the 
young  lawyer  is  abruptly  dismissed  from 
the  commission  which  imposes  these 
severities.  He  is  out  of  a  job;  the  play, 
too,  is  out  of  a  job,  and,  like  human 
beings  in  the  same  strait,  turns  vagabond 
and  mendicant.  It  seems  momentarily 
to  regain  the  trail  when  the  young  man 
undertakes  the  defense  of  an  orphan  girl ; 
but  the  defense  of  orphans  who  possess 
oil-wells  on  which  dividends  float  in  shim- 
mering abundance  is  a  form  of  romantic 
generosity  which  would  attract  even  mil- 
lionaires. The  play,  in  short,  has  dis- 
appeared. Results  are  expedited  off-stage 
between  Acts  II  and  III,  and  a  perfunc- 
tory and  dilatory  third  act  dispenses  bon- 
bons and  blessings  to  all  the  participants. 
The  moral  which  the  play  failed  to 
dramatize  is  served  up  by  Mr.  Cohan  in 
the  form  of  a  bare  homily  to  the  crin- 
ging and  repentant  cynics.  In  the  general 
dissolution  of  the  play  Mr.  Cohan's  part 
vanishes,  and  his  acting,  which  had  been 
specific  and  felicitous  in  Act  I,  becomes 
driftingly  and  casually  comic  through- 
out all  that  remains  of  the  unguided  and 
goalless  action. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Few  things  delight  a  child  more  than  does  a  good  book — and  few 
things  are  more  wholesome  or  beneficial. 

MORE  BOOKS  IN  THE  HOME 

means  fewer  dull  days   when   the   bad   weather  keep?   the   kiddies 

indoors.     Mere  books  in  the  home  means  more   good  fun,  more 

knowledge,  and  more  happiness.     Add  to  some  child's  library  and 

join  in  the  spirit  of 


CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK 


November  15  to  20 


Recommended  For  Boys  and  Girls 


SONS  OF  LIBERTY 

By    Walter    A.    Dyer 

A    thrilling    story    t;f    the    life    and    times 
of   Paul   Revere,     lilus.  Price  $1.75 

BEN,  THE  BATTLE  HORSE 

By    Walter    A.    Dyer 

About    the    adventures    of    a    race    horse 
in  the   World   War.     Illus.  Price  $1.75 

MORE  MAGIC  PICTURES 
OF  THE  LONG  AGO 

By  Anna  Curtis  Chandler 

Fascinating  stories  about  the  masterpieces 
in   the    N.    V.    Museum   cf  Art.      Illus. 

,    Price  $1.50 


THE  LIGHT  HEART 

By    Maurice    Hewlett 

A    splendid    tale   of   the   fearless    Vikings. 
Price  $1.50 


Full   of   action. 


Illus. 


TRUE  BLUE 

By  T.  E.  Grattan-Smith 

A  corking  good  war  story  set  in  Australia. 
Illus.  Price  $1.50 

THE  SCOUT  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
CROSS 

By  Paul  H.  Gordon 

An     exciting,     highly     amusing     story    of 
special   interest  to  Boy  Scouts.   Price  $1.75 


THE  WHIRLING  KING 

By  Harriett  Mead  Olcott 

Delightful  fairy  talcs  adapted  from  the  French  and  illustrated 
with  comical  silhouettes.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Latest  Books  for  Adults 

THE  FLYING  BO 'SUN 

By   Arthur  Mason 

The  best  sea  story  of  the  year.  "It  ranks  with  the  best  of  Jack 
London  and  Morgan  Robertson,"  says  The  Literary  Review. 

Price,  $1.75 

PURITAN   AND  PAGAN 

By  Elizabeth  Corbett 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Cecily  and  the  Wide  World" 
is  a  revelation  of  the  hidden  forces  that  lie  behind  artistic  accom- 
plishment. Price,  $1.75 

OLD  NAVAL  DAYS 

By    Mrs.    Sophie    Radford    de    Meissner 

The  story  of  the  romantic  career  of  Rear-Admiral  William  Rad- 
ford,   who    commanded    the    first    American    iron-clad    fleet.      Illus. 

Price,  $3.00 


•       MIND-ENERGY 

By   Henri    Bergson 

"A    feast    fcr    psychologists    and    philoso- 
phers.' Price   $2.50 


RELATIVITY 

By  Albert  Einstein 

Einstein's    own    explanation    of    his    new 
theory.  Price  $2.50 
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Music 

The  New  York  and  Boston 
Symphonies — An  Italian 
Novelty— The  Metro- 
politan  Season 

THE  New  York  Symphony,  with  Mr. 
Damrosch,  has  again  settled  down  to 
hard  and  useful  work.  As  usual,  it  is 
dividing  its  activities  between  Aeolian 
Hall,  which  is  too  cramped  for  symphony 
purposes,  and  Carnegie  Hall.  It  seems 
surprising  that,  with  six  or  eight  orches- 
tras now  seeking  concert  rooms,  New 
York  should  still  have  only  one  great 
building  to  supply  their  needs.  In  some 
respects  it  is  no  better  off  than  cities 
like  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Aeolian  Hall,  while  nicely  suited  to  re- 
citals, does  not  exactly  help  a  full-fledged 
orchestra  to  regulate  sonorities  and  ex- 
press shadings.  One  should  remember 
this  when  one  is  listening  to  the  New 
York  Symphony.  But  when  allowance 
for  some  drawbacks  had  been  made,  it 
was  quite  evident  at  the  first  concert  of 
the  Damrosch  orchestra  that,  though  at 
times  too  overpowering  as  to  tone  and 
volume,  it  had  not  lost  its  old  authority 
and  skill,  or  the  precision  which  had  al- 
ways marked  its  playing.  In  various 
ways,  indeed,  it  had  improved  since  it 
had  last  been  heard  here. 

Its  interpretation  of  the  Seventh  (the 
"dancing")  symphony  of  Beethoven  at 
the  opening  concert  of  the  society  was, 
on  the  whole,  distinctly  praiseworthy. 
There  were  flaws  and  oddities  in  its  ren- 
dering of  some  passages — a  tendency  at 
times  to  play  a  note  or  a  whole  bar  stac- 
cato, when  it  might  rightly  have  been 
taken  slurred  or  smoothly.  But  the  de- 
lightful Presto  movement  had  much 
vivacity  and  brightness,  with,  here  and 
there,  the  brooding,  sombre  hints  that 
showed  the  passing  lapse  of  the  com- 
poser into  gloom. 

The  suite  by  Gabriel  Faure  (lately 
director  of  the  Paris  Conservatory), 
labelled  "Masques  et  Bergamesques,"  was 
an  agreeable  novelty.  It  lacked  the 
youthful  spirit  which  seemed  called  for 
by  a  re-illustration  of  the  pranks  and 
fantasies  of  the  Italian  masks.  But  that 
was  natural.  For  Faure  is  now  in  "the 
sere  and  yellow."  The  suite  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera-Comique,  some 
months  ago,  as  part  of  a  ballet. 

At  the  second  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony concerts  (Carnegie  Hall)  Mr. 
Damrosch  gave  us  the  first  episode  in  the 
historical  cycle  in  which  he  purposes  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  orchestral  music. 
His  programme,  though  decidedly  too 
long,  was  of  unquestioned  interest.  It 
went  back  to  the  work  of  Rameau,  the 
most  noted  of  the  earlier  French  com- 
posers for  full  orchestra.     It   included 


the  Concerto  No.  1  in  F,  of  Bach,  for 
horns,  oboes,  bassoons,  solo  violin,  and 
the  massed  strings.  Incidentally  it  in- 
troduced two  famous  airs  (the  immortal 
"Che  faro"  of  Gluck  and  the  archaic 
"Empio,"  from  "Julius  Caesar,"  of  Haen- 
del),  sung,  not  without  some  little  signs 
of  effort,  by  Mme.  Homer.  It  added, 
very  needlessly,  a  Concerto  for  strings 
and  wind  instruments,  also  by  Haendel. 
And  it  wound  up,  agreeably,  with  the  so- 
called  "Clock"  Symphony  of  Haydn,  in 
which  one  could  perceive  the  mild  and  yet 
quite  unmistakable  forecast  of  Beet- 
hoven. Between  the  ingenuous  father 
and  the  master  of  the  symphonic  form 
came  Mozart,  whose  G  minor  Symphony, 
with  other  things,  will  be  heard  at  the 
second  concert  of  the  historical  series. 

In  contrast  to  these  classic  evocations, 
Mr.  Damrosch  gave  us  a  few  days  ago 
Rabaud's  Second  Symphony — cast  in  the 
modern  mould,  besides  Tschaikowsky's 
"Tempest"  Fantasy. 

I  almost  owe  Mr.  Bodanzky  an  apology 
for  reproaching  him  in  a  recent  article 
for  announcing  no  novelties  at  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  concerts.  He  has  done 
something  to  redeem  himself  since  then 
by  directing  a  performance  of  an  Italian 
Suite,  and  by  presenting  to  us  an  un- 
known young  pianist,  named  Matilda 
Lucas.  The  interpretation  by  Miss 
Lucas  (for,  though  but  fourteen,  the 
newcomer  could  "interpret")  of  the 
Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  G  minor  proved 
a  surprise.  I  have  no  special  love  of  in- 
fant prodigies.  But  in  this  debutante 
we  heard  more  than  a  prodigy — an  honest 
and  indeed  accomplished  artist.  Her 
reading  of  the  concerto  would  have  done 
great  credit  to  more  famous  pianists.  It 
was  marked  by  intelligence  and  brilliancy 
and  by  real  eloquence.  It  seemed  to  me, 
and  (with  submission  to  some  critics)  to 
most  others  in  the  Carnegie  Hall  audi- 
ence, the  achievement  of  a  born  and 
trained  musician  of  unusual  gifts.  Miss 
Lucas  had  a  well-deserved  "ovation." 
She  may  go  far — as  far  as  Hofmann — 
if  she  is  given  time  to  work  out  her 
career. 

The  Italian  novelty  produced  by  Mr. 
Bodanzky  was  Malipiero's  Suite,  "Im- 
pressions of  the  True."  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  widely  different  as  to 
theme  and  style,  but  all  betraying  more 
or  less  the  obsessing  influence  of  the  new 
French  school.  The  best  of  these  by  far 
was  the  first  episode — a  "Colloquy  of 
Bells,"  which  was  poetic  and  extremely 
fanciful.  It  had  a  strange  ^ethereal 
beauty,  and  suggested,  as  it  were,  the 
bells  of  the  whole  world  inspired  with 
life  and  whispering  tales  of  many  kinds 
to  one  another.  The  least  happy  of  the 
three  parts  was  the  last,  a  dull  and  rather 
muddy  hint  at  rustic  merriment. 

An  important  feature  of  the  week  just 
past  was  the  return  to  New  York,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Monteux,  of  the 


much-changed,  but  still  efficient  and  im- 
pressive, Boston  Symphony.  The  seces- 
sion of  old  members,  largely  German,  and 
their  replacement  by  Americans  and 
others,  have  not  impaired  the  general 
character  and  beauty  of  the  orchestra  so 
much  as  had  been  feared.  We  missed  the 
old  brilliancy,  the  absolute  certainty  and 
dash,  of  the  original  orchestra.  But  it 
had  much  of  its  old  tonal  power  and 
charm.  It  sang.  It  lived.  The  strings 
still  seemed  an  able  body  of  well-trained 
musicians.  They  .were  supported  by 
well-balanced  choirs  of  brass  and  wood- 
winds. If  Mr.  Monteux  had  not  the  au- 
thority of  Nikisch  or  Gericke,  he  had  at 
least  control  over  his  followers. 

The  opening  programme  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  visitors  was  somewhat  wearing, 
including  as  it  did  the  First  Symphony 
(in  E  minor)  of  the  gifted,  but  discur- 
sive and  sometimes  too  raucous  Fin- 
lander,  Sibelius;  a  Symphonic  Fantasia, 
built  on  two  Anjou  folk-songs,  of  Lekeu, 
and  the  wild,  tedious,  and  bewildering 
"Poem  of  Ecstasy"  of  that  overpraised 
and  garrulous  Russian,  Scriabin.  More 
vital  interest  attached  to  the  perform- 
ance, at  the  second  of  the  Boston  con- 
certs, of  the  Symphony  in  E  flat  of 
the  Rumanian  pianist-composer,  Georges 
Enesco,  who,  for  long  years,  has  lived  in 
Paris.  Admittedly,  this  able  work  owes 
much  to  Wagner,  and  perhaps  to  Brahms. 
Like  most  of  the  French  symphonies,  it 
has  three  movements,  the  first  marked 
"lively  and  well-rhythmed,"  the  second 
"slow,"  the  last  "lively  and  vigorous." 
The  second  is  suggestive  of  a  "Lamenta- 
tion," with  a  predominant  motive  made 
of  three  notes.  The  orchestration  of  the 
symphony  is  masterly,  rich,  varied,  and 
at  all  times  most  effective.  It  seemed  un- 
kind to  follow  up  this  splendid  work  with 
the  new  tone-poem  which  the  American 
composer,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  had 
tried  to  fashion  on  the  theme  of  Poe's 
dark  "Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  The  ' 
story  told  by  Poe  was  barely  hinted  at 
and  the  orchestral  "atmosphere"  of  Mr. 
Hill  was  largely  borrowed  from  Debussy, 
who,  had  he  lived,  might  have  done  more 
with  it  in  music. 

The  prospectus  for  the  thirteenth 
opera  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
does  not  announce  much  in  the  way  of 
novelty.  Indeed,  the  only  new  works  we 
may  hope  for  are  a  short  opera  (in  two 
acts)  by  the  Bohemian  Karl  Weis,  of 
which  the  libretto  is  inspired  by  "The 
Polish  Jew";  and  a  ballet,  in  three 
scenes,  by  a  composer  with  the  improb- 
able name  of  Pick-Mangiagalli,  entitled 
"II  Carillon  Magico."  Karl  Weis,  as  a 
composer,  ranks — in  Prague — with  Sme- 
tana,  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  inventor  of 
"The  Bartered  Bride."  His  music  has  at 
least  melodic  interest.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  modern  as  to  style.  An  English  ver- 
sion of  the  libretto  will  be  sung  here. 
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The  Metropolitan  has  quite  renounced  its 
cry  of  "opera  in  the  original."  As  one 
more  proof  of  its  conversion  from  old 
fallacies,  it  announces  two  more  works  in 
our  vernacular.  The  first  is  "Lohen- 
grin." The  second  and  immensely  more 
important  is  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  We 
are  not  told  which  of  the  various  dread- 
ful English  texts  extant  will  be  preferred 
for  the  Wagnerian  performances.  But  it 
is  rumored  (and  the  rumor  seems  too 
true)  that  they  will  be  the  dull,  old, 
literal  Corder  versions. 

By  far  the  most  agreeable  and  the  only 
exciting  promise  of  the  prospectus  con- 
cerns the  performance  (for  the  first  time 
by  the  Metropolitan  Company,  though 
not  for  the  first  time  at  the  Metro- 
politan) of  Gustave  Charpentier's  long- 
awaited  work  "Louise."  For  years  the 
management  of  our  leading  opera  house 
had,  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  declined  to 
add  this  admired  and  charming  "musical 
romance"  to  its  repertory.  In  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  voiced  re- 
peatedly by  several  New  York  critics, 
"Louise"  will  be  at  last  allowed  a  hear- 
ing. Geraldine  Farrar  will,  presumably, 
essay  the  title  part,  so  long  identified  in 
the  Chicago  Opera  House  with  Mary 
Garden.  Some  day,  perhaps,  besides 
"Louise,"  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  will  consent 
to  let  us  hear  Charpentier's  now  com- 
pleted sequel  to  that  opera,  "L'Amour  au 
Faubourg." 

The  prospectus  also  speaks  of  a  revival 
of  "Don  Carlos,"  sung  long  ago  here,  at 
the  old  Academy.  Why  Verdi's  anti- 
quated work  should  have  been  singled 
out  for  production  rather  than  some 
more  important  and  more  modern  opera, 
heaven  only  knows. 

It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  a  few 
alternatives.  For  example,  the  "Fervaal" 
of  Vincent  d'Indy,  the  "Gwendoline"  of 
Chabrier,  the  "Troyens  a  Carthage"  of 
Berlioz,  the  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  of 
Debussy,  and  the  "Roi  d'Ys"  of  Lalo. 
But  these  are  French.  And  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  dearly  loves  the  music  of  his 
native  Italy.  In  addition  to  "Don  Carlos" 
he  announces  two  more — welcome — 
Italian  revivals  for  the  approaching  sea- 
son: the  "Mefistofele"  of  Bo'ito  and  the 
"Andrea  Chenier"  of  Giordano.  The 
composition  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany will,  as  to  the  essentials,  be  what 
it  has  been  for  years.  But  we  may  hope 
for  the  return  of  that  long-missed  and 
well-liked  artist,  Lucrezia  Bori,  whose 
withdrawal  from  the  operatic  boards, 
after  an  operation  on  her  throat,  caused 
deep  regret  here.  Mr.  Bodanzky,  Mr. 
Albert  Wolff,  Mr.  Moranzoni,  and  Mr. 
Papi  will,  as  last  season,  act  as  chief 
conductors  of  the  Metropolitan.  They 
may  be  counted  on  to  do  what  can  be 
done  to  lend  spirit  to  what,  in  our  lead- 
ing opera  house,  may  prove  a  rather  un- 
eventful season. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


BRENTANO  BOOKS  for  AUTUMN 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
AND  EMPIRE 

From  the  "journal  d'une  Fcmme  dc  Cmquantc  Ana" 
By  the  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 

Translated  by  Walter  Gcer 

A  highly  entertaining  memoir  of  revolutionary  France.  It  will  particularly  appeal  to 
Americans  in  its  description  of  the  Marquise's  visit  to  this  country  in  1794  and  her 
acute  and  vivid  observations  on  Colonial  society  and  politics.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
photogravures.  $6.00 


REPRESSED 
EMOTIONS 

By  Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat 

All  who  deal  in  human  contacts 
constantly  contend  with  nervous 
illnesses  due  to  repressed  emotions. 
Dr.  Coriat's  new  book  discusses 
from  a  psychoanalytic  standpoint 
the  treatment  and  control  of 
emotions.  Written  for  the  layman 
in  simple,  clear  cut  English.     $2.00 

CESARE  BORCIA 

By  Arthur  Symons 

A  new  volume  of  plays  contain- 
ing also  "Iseult  of  Brittany"  and 
"The  Toy  Cart,"  two  exquisite 
one-act    dramas.  Net     $1.75 

THE  CENTLE  ART 
OF  COLUMNINC 

By  Charles  L.  Edson 

with  Prefaces  by  Don  Marquis, 

Christopher  Morley,  F.P.A. 

and  George  H.  Loritner 

A  study  of  the  perfect  colum- 
nist, his  art  and  equipment,  illus- 
trating the  fundamental  underlying 
principles  of  humorous  writing, 
with  numerous  examples  from  lead- 
ing humorists.  The  prefaces  alone  make  this  a 
unique    and    charming    book.  $2.00 

TO  WOMAN  FROM  MESLOM 

Transcribed  By  Mary  McEvilly 

Miss  McEvilly,  the  author  of  MESLOM'S 
MESSAGES,  has  received  a  new  book  giving 
Meslom's  views  on  Woman.  Inasmuch  as  Miss 
McEvilly  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  the  universality  of 
the  theme  of  her  new  book  will  arouse  great 
interest.  $1.50 


WOMEN    AND 

THE  NEW 

RACE 

By  Margaret  Sanger 

With  Preface  by 
Havelock  Ellis 

A  book  of  new,  prac- 
tical, constructive  ideas 
on  the  limitation  of  off- 
spring that  are  startling 
only  because  other  writ- 
ers have  lacked  the  vis- 
ion and  the  courage  to 
set  them   forth. 

"Let     this     book    be 
read  by  every  man  and 
woman  who  can  read." 
$2.00 


ALCHEMY 

By  Robert  hillyer 

Author  of 

"The  Five  Books  of   Youth" 

A  single  poem  in  symphonic 
form  revealing  a  large  philosophic 
vision.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  pen  and  ink  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Stephens.  $2.00 

ELWELL'S  NEW 
AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Helen  Derby  Elwell 

An  up-to-the-minute,  succinct  and 
authoritative  book,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  American  authorities.  Com- 
prehensive to  the  beginner,  inval- 
uable to  the  expert.  $2.00 

A  BUDDHIST 
CATECHISM 

By  Subhadra  Bhikshu 

This  catechism  is  an  outline  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  Gotoma 
in  the  form  of  question  and  an- 
swer. It  is  compiled  from  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists  for  the  use  of  all  who 
would  learn  the  essentials  of  this 
great  faith.  $1.50 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
LONDON    SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

A  fascinating  volume  by  one  of  the  leaders  of 
London  society,  who  regards  society  as  the  great  - 
drama  of  life.  As  such  the  author  reminisces 
about  London  society  from  1870  to  the  present  day, 
discoursing  in  a  brilliant  and  chatty  vein  about  the 
great  and  the  near-great  of  the  past  half  century. 

S3. 50 


NEW  JUVENILES 

PRINCESS 
PIRLIPATINE 
and  the 
NUTCRACKER 

By  Alexandre  Dumas 

A  quaint  and  unusual 
fairy  tale  with  eight  full- 
page  color  illustrations. 

$2.00 

THE  HAPPY 
PRINCE  AND 
OTHER 
STORIES 

By  Oscar  Wilde 

A  new  edition  sumptu- 
ously illustrated  in  colors 
and  black  and  white  by 
Charles  Robinson. 

Net      $4.00 

ALADDIN  AND 
HIS  WONDER- 
FUL LAMP 

By  Arthur  Ransome 

The  familiar  story  freely 
and  delightfully  rendered 
in  verse,  with  twelve  ex- 
quisitely imaginative  color 
plates  and  numerous  black 
and  white  illustrations  by 
McKenzie.  $6.50 


NAPOLEON  III 

The  Romance  of  an  Empire 

By  Walter    Ceer 

This  vivid  volume,  a  study  of  the  second 
empire,  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  Napoleonic  Era,  tells  in  dramatic  nar- 
rative form,  the  story  of  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  years.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
numerous   half-tones.  $5.00 

POLAND  AND  THE 
MAJORITY  RACES 

By  Arthur  L.  Goodhart 

The  author,  the  Counsel  of  th»  American 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Poland,  gives 
intimate  pictures  of  life  in  Poland  and  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  the  minority  races 
to  the  new  Polish  state. 

Bvo.     Cloth.    $3.00 

THE  POCKET  GUIDE 
TO  EUROPE 

By  William  Harmon  Black 

The  only  up-to-date  guide  book  now  ob- 
tainable. It  not  only  tells  a  tourist  every- 
thing about  the  old  Europe,  but  also  presents 
detailed  information  about  the  new  prin- 
cipalities and  states  established  as  a  result 
ot  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Two  years  and  a 
corps  of  experts  have  made  the  volume  a 
treasury  of   information  for  every  tourist. 

$3.00 


NEW  FICTION 

THE  MAN  OF 
COLD 

By  Rufino  Blanco 

A  virile  study  of  the 
political  arid  social  customs 
of  Venezuela — during  the 
epoch   of  Castro.  $2.00 

CONVICT  B  14 

By  R.  K.    Weekes 

An   absorbing   picture   of 

prison  life  intertwined  with 

a  mystery  and  a  love  stpry. 

$1.90 

IN  CLAY  AND 
IN  BRONZE 

By  Brinsley  Macnamara 

A  novel  of  power  and 
poetic  beauty,  susp:ciouily 
biographical  in  tone,  depict- 
ing life  in  Ireland  and 
America.  $2.00 

HEARTS  OF 
WOMEN 

By  Morley  Roberts 

A  moving  story  discuss- 
ing the  treatment  of  women 
by  men.  law,  and  the 
church.  Daring  in  plot  and 
presentation.  $1.90 
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Where  English  Is 
Spoken 

TO  a  European  the  word  "foreigner" 
primarily  connotes  a  man  speaking  a 
different  language,  and  living  under  dif- 
ferent political  and  social  conditions. 
Geography  has  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  it;  the  man  may  live  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  ourselves,  and  with  no  notice- 
able physical  barrier  between.  The  idea 
is  internal  and  psychological.  To  an 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
idea  in  the  word  "foreign"  is  wide  sepa- 
ration in  space.  An  American  has  to 
traverse  3,000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  to 
reach  England,  just  as  much  as  to  reach 
France;  and  in  spite  of  the  ocean  grey- 
hound and  wireless  telegraphy,  this  gap 
is  a  fact  of  paramount  importance.  To 
him,  the  foreigner  in  the  first  instance 
means  a  man  who  lives  a  long  way  off. 
Thus  an  American  can  speak  and  think 
of  Englishmen  as  "foreigners"  in  a  way 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  of 
Americans.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  the 
Canadian  should  be  to  an  American 
much  less  of  a  foreigner  than  the  Brit- 
isher; and  I  rather  think  that  this  is  the 
case. 

An  immediate  effect  of  this  difference 
of  views  is  that  the  American  is  more 
apt  to  put  on  his  company  manners  when 
he  meets  an  Englishman,  than  vice  versa. 
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We  are  prone  to  treat  an  American  with 
the  candor  of  a  relative  rather  than  with 
the  formal  courtesy  of  a  stranger;  and 
hence  -the  fact  that  we  are  regarding 
him  much  more  cordially  than  we  do  an 
Italian  or  a  Spaniard  is  more  or  less  dis- 
guised by  the  form  of  our  salutation.  We 
discriminate  between  our  American 
cousins  and  "those  foreign  Johnnies," 
and  reserve  our  frills  of  ceremony  for  the 
latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
American  should  understand  that  when 
an  Englishman  speaks  much  more  openly 
and  critically  to  him  than  he  would  to  a 
native  of  the  other  European  states,  he  is 
really  paying  him  a  compliment,  which 
is  not  so  left-handed  as  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear. 

This  consideration  is  one  that  is,  per- 
haps, not  borne  in  mind  as  much  as  it 
should  be  in  the  various  societies  and 
organizations  that  have  been  formed  for 
promoting  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions  on  the  other. 
Such  a  name  as  that  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  is  assumed  at  once  to 
connote  nothing  but  points  of  sympathy; 
but  in  reality  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  that  union,  though  speaking  the  same 
language,  do  so  through  telephones  thou- 
sands of  miles  long,  involves  almost  as 
many  points  of  friction  as  of  harmony. 
The  executives  of  such  societies  would 
manage  their  affairs  all  the  more  effec- 
tively if  they  realized  this  side  of  the 
matter. 

The  English-Speaking  Union,  estab- 
lished about  two  years  ago.  and  absorb- 
ing the  smaller  but  sturdy  and  efficient 
Atlantic  Union  (founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant  in  1897),  has  so  far  had  a  career 
of  great  prosperity.  In  that  compara- 
tively brief  period  it  has  enrolled  5,000 
members,  and  it  is  growing  steadily  from 
week  to  week  in  something  like  geometri- 
cal progression.  The  English  branch  of 
it,  with  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  as 
president,  Lord  Reading  as  chairman, 
and  the  versatile  and  energetic  Major 
Evelyn  Wrench  as  secretary  and  editor, 
is  so  far  much  more  numerous  and  has 
been  probably  more  active  than  the 
American  branch  under  Ex-President 
Taft,  Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  Mr. 
Paul  Cravath,  and  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells; 
but  this  is  doubtless  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  the  movement  originated  in 
England.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  American  branch  will 
correspond  much  more  closely  to  the  rela- 
tive wealth  and  size  and  influence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  activities  of  the  Union  have  been 
multifarious.  Its  birthday  (July  4, 
1918)  was  marked  by  the  first  public 
celebration  in  England  of  Independence 
Day,  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  Central  Hall  (Westminster)  greeting 
the  admirable  speeches  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  others  with  an  extraordi- 


nary and  hopeful  blending  of  British  and 
American  cheers,  and  the  waving  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  flags.  Since  then  the 
British  branch  of  the  union  has  cele- 
brated the  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln;  has  held  memorial  services  for 
President  Roosevelt,  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  war; 
has  not  forgotten  to  pay  its  tribute  on 
Decoration  Day  to  the  American  graves 
in  England;  and  has  given  luncheons  or 
dinners  in  honor  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can individuals,  like  Admiral  Sims,  or 
to  groups  of  influential  American  visi- 
tors, such  as  editors,  clergymen,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  has 
taken  an  active  share  in  providing  hos- 
pitality for  American  soldiers  and  stu- 
dents; in  linking  up  American  and  Eng- 
lish schools  by  correspondence;  and  in 
furthering  the  friendly  interest  between 
homonymous  towns  and  cities  in  the  two 
countries. 

Among  the  permanent  and  perennial 
features  of  the  English-Speaking  Union 
are  its  monthly  magazine  and  its  club 
rooms.  The  Landmark,  taking  its  name 
from  a  reference  in  the  London  Times, 
aims  at  literary  excellence  as  well  as  at 
the  promotion  of  an  entente  cordiale; 
and  the  fact  that  several  of  its  articles 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  Living  Age 
(which,  according  to  its  own  motto, 
"brings  the  world  to  America")  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  new  paper  has  won  its  spurs  in 
this  field. 

The  headquarters  of  the  E.-S.  U,  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  offer  the  usual  com- 
forts of  a  good  club  to  all  visitors  from 
the  United  States  or  the  British  Domin- 
ions, and  (though  opened  only  a  few 
months  ago)  have  already  become  such 
a  rallying  point  of  transoceanic  travelers 
as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  largely  volun- 
teer service  by  which  they  are  carried 
on.  No  fewer  than  4,000  visitors  were 
registered  here  in  the  summer  of  1920. 
The  fascinating  outlook  on  the  lively 
traffic  of  Trafalgar  Square  must  make 
visitors  feel  that  they  are  really  at  the 
hub — if  not,  like  Boston,  of  the  solar 
system — at  least  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

The  English-Speaking  Union  is  only 
one  of  several  British  institutions  having 
more  or  less  the  same  object  in  view; 
and  it  would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  its 
activities  without  mentioning  also  the 
Anglo-American  Society,  the  American 
Club,  the  English  Mayflower  Club,  and 
the  Pilgrims  Club.  The  members  of  all 
these  Soviets  of  Friendship,  while  realiz- 
ing the  desirability  of  every  form  of 
amicable  expression  between  kinsmen,  do 
not  forget  that  their  existence  will 
hardly  be  justified  if  all  they  effect  is  a 
little  stir  in  the  placid  pond  of  sentimen- 
tality. Deeds  speak  louder  than  words. 
James  F.  Muirhead 

London 
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HPHE  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
-*-  Nations  meets  in  circumstances 
very  different  from  those  contem- 
plated when  the  subject  was  launched 
at  Versailles,  now  nearly  two  years 
ago.  The  elan  that  might  then  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  to  mani- 
fest itself  when  the  great  idea  first 
took  visible  shape,  in  a  gathering 
representing  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  is  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  task  that  con- 
fronts the  Assembly  is  regarded, 
both  by  its  members  and  by  the  world 
at  large.  Of  the  difficulties  that  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  League 
two  are  of  capital  importance — the 
unsettled  condition  of  Europe  and 
the   absence    of   the    United    States. 


With  the  first  of  these  difficulties  it 
seems  to  be  tacitly  understood  that 
the  League  will  not,  in  its  incipient 
activities,  endeavor  to  wrestle  in  any 
effective  way ;  and  a  similar  spirit  of 
watchful  waiting  will  doubtless  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  members  with  re- 
gard to  the  second.  In  all  this,  there 
is  no  ground  for  fault-finding.  The 
more  modest  the  attitude,  the  more 
likely  is  the  outcome  of  the  meeting 
to  be  fruitful  of  ultimate  good.  An 
excellent  note  was  struck  by  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, Paul  Hymans  of  Belgium, 
when  he  said: 

Above  all  it  is  well  to  affirm  once  more  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  not  and  will  never  be 
a  superstate  which  will  absorb  sovereignties  or 
seek  to  reduce  them  into  tutelage.  Our  aim  is 
to  establish  between  independent  States  fre- 
quent and  friendly  contact  and  meetings  from 
which  affinities  and  sympathies  will  follow. 

TT  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Ameri- 
-*•  can  devotees  of  the  League  will 
now  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  their 
methods  of  advocacy?  If,  instead  of 
treating  all  objectors  as  stupid  or 
malignant — and  for  a  long  time  they 
did  more  than  this,  for  they  clung  to 
the  assumption  that  the  objectors 
were  as  ridiculously  impotent  as  they 
were  vicious  and  narrow-minded — 
if,  instead  of  all  this,  they  had  set  an 
example  of  fair  and  high-minded  dis- 
cussion, no  one  can  say  how  different 
would  have  been  the  course  of  events 
with  the  treaty.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  opponents  of  the  treaty  fur- 
nished ample  opportunity  for  that 
kind  of  attack;  but  the  chief  spokes- 
men of  the  League  in  our  press  con- 
stantly committed  the  folly  of  pounc- 
ing upon  a  part  and  persistently  rep- 
resenting it  as  the  whole.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  triumphantly 
ringing  the  changes  on  Mr.  Harding's 
unlucky  phrase,  "the  League  is 
dead,"  apparently  thinking  it  good 
policy  to  play  this  up  as  though  it 


canceled  everything  else  he  had  said 
on  the  subject.  Well,  every  child 
knows  that  the  League  is  not  dead, 
and  every  person  that  can  properly 
be  called  an  adult  knows  that  Mr. 
Harding  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
dead,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be 
unable  to  hold  its  meetings,  to  make 
an  impressive  picture  at  Geneva,  and 
to  transact  routine  business.  He 
didn't  even  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  refuse  to  enter  the 
League,  modified  in  such  particulars 
as  may  be  found  necessary  or  proper. 
Why  not  concentrate  on  a  genuine 
endeavor  to  cultivate  all  possible 
friendliness  towards  the  League,  on 
the  part  of  those  upon  whose  friend- 
liness turns  the  whole  question  of  its 
future  potentiality  for  good? 

rpHE  Literary  Digest  is  doing  a 
-*-  magnificent  work  of  humanity 
and  patriotism  in  its  collection  of  a 
great  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering children  of  Central  and  South- 
eastern Europe.  We  call  it  a  work 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
because  nothing  could  do  so  much  for 
the  good  name  of  America  as  a 
prompt  and  adequate  response  to  the 
call  of  this  desperate  need  of  stricken 
nations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  contributions  re- 
ceived the  first  week  amount  to 
$163,000.  The  Digest  acknowledges 
each  subscription  by  name,  down  to 
$10  inclusive,  limitations  of  space  evi- 
dently precluding  the  individual  re- 
cording of  smaller  contributions. 
The  columns  and  columns  in  small 
print,  of  $10  subscriptions,  make  an 
impressive  showing — and  so  do  the 
big  subscriptions,  of  which  the  largest 
is  $75,000.  It  is  a  fine  beginning, 
and  we  trust  that  the  total  will  roll 
up  like  a  snowball  until  the  goal  of 
$23,000,000— set,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Hoover — is  reached. 
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CIX  children  were  killed,  and  many 
^  others  injured,  in  a  panic  that 
was  started  by  a  cry  of  fire  in  a  mov- 
ing-picture theatre  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  fire 
laws,  nor  any  circumstance  but  such 
as  is  always  present  at  such  houses. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  said?  The  hap- 
pening is  most  sad  and  distressing, 
but  is  there  any  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it?  Perhaps  not;  but  some  quiet 
and  simple  observations  made  on  the 
disaster  by  Fire  Commissioner  Dren- 
nan  have  an  application — though 
probably  that  was  not  at  all  in  his 
thoughts — far  broader  than  movies 
or  fires: 

It's  virtually  an  impossibility  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  tragedy.  It  could  occur 
again  to-night  in  any  theatre,  movie  house, 
church,  even  in  your  home,  if  there  were 
enough  people  there.  .  .  .  Wherever  there  is 
a  stairway  the  same  piling  up  at  the  bottom 
is  likely  to  happen.  .  .  .  The  ideal  condition 
would  be  to  have  one-story  halls,  one-story 
schools,  hospitals,  offices,  homes.  Then  the 
danger   would   be   minimized. 

That's  it,  exactly.  Mr.  Drennan 
knows,  and  he  knows  that  everybody 
else  knows,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
give  up  the  benefits — or,  let  us  even 
say,  the  supposed  benefits — of  life  in 
a  great  city,  which  means  life  in  high 
houses,  for  the  sake  of  making  im- 
possible an  occasional  tragic  disaster. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  other  evils 
that  we  could  get  rid  of,  if  we  chose, 
after  the  same  fashion  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Fire  Commissioner — 
the  evils  of  matrimony  by  free  love, 
the  crimes  of  theft  and  forgery  by 
the  abolition  of  property,  and  a 
myriad  forms  of  envy  and  uncharita- 
bleness  by  a  flat  equality  which 
would  leave  nobody  with  anything  to 
envy. 

NO  doubt  it  was  a  brazen  thing  for 
that  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago 
to  call  up  the  municipal  judge  on  the 
telephone  and  ask  him  to  give  a  fav- 
orable decision  on  a  pending  civil 
suit.  To  the  insurgent  critics  of 
Things-as-they-are  the  episode  is,  of 
course,  solemn  proof  that  the  custom 
is  common,  that  most  judges  are  cor- 
rupt, and  that  all  a  prominent  citi- 
zen has  to  do  is  to  let  His  Honor 
know  how  he  wants  a  case  decided,  at 
the  same  time  giving  an  intimation  of 
a  proper  return.     But  this  view  has 


its  obvious  difficulties.  The  sequel 
to  the  episode,  moreover,  provides 
further  ones.  The  judge  clapped  a 
fine  of  $100  on  the  brazen  litigant  for 
contempt  of  court.  To  ordinary  folk 
the  affair  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
a  minor  incident  in  the  day's  news, 
with  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  honesty  of  either 
judges  or  litigants.  But  not  so  with 
the  insurgent  critic.  He  will  still 
labor  to  show  that  the  clapping-on 
of  the  fine  was  a  mere  theatric  ges- 
ture, that  had  the  litigant  been  more 
tactful  he  would  not  have  been  penal- 
ized, that  the  fine  was  too  light,  and 
that  anyhow  the  exception  proves 
the  rule,  it  being  a  notorious  fact  that 
most  judges  are  corrupt.  For  that's 
the  approved  method  of  the  railing 
insurgent.  He  takes  his  material 
from  the  most  trifling  incident  as 
well  as  the  gravest,  from  both  ends, 
either  end  or  the  middle,  and  any 
way  it  proves  his  case. 

'T'HE  sudden  and  overwhelming  dis- 
-*-  aster  which  has  befallen  General 
Wrangel  at  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Soviet  armies  presents  it- 
self as  one  of  the  great  tragedies  in 
the  world  situation.  It  is  too  early 
to  assess  with  assurance  the  various 
causes  of  this  debacle,  but  the  lead- 
ing part  was  undoubtedly  played  by 
the  Peace  of  Riga,  which  set  free 
large  Bolshevik  forces  for  employ- 
ment on  the  southern  front.  In  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  total  defeat 
of  the  latest  and  sanest  anti-Bolshe- 
vik National  movement  in  Russia,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  Tsarist  or  re- 
actionary adventure,  nor  did  its  plans 
contemplate  a  military  movement  di- 
rected against  Moscow.  What  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  attempted  to  do  was  to 
guard  the  Crimea  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  Russians  of  all  classes  es- 
caping the  Soviet  tyranny,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  wise  measures,  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  well-being  and 
contentment  that  should  operate  as 
a  most  potent  influence  within  Soviet 
Russia  itself.  The  great  tragedy  of 
Wrangel's  collapse  lies  not  in  the 
triumph  of  the  vicious  and  unscrupu- 
lous Bolshevik  plunderers,  but  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  remnants  of  those 


very  elements  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion in  Russia  upon  which  must 
eventually  fall  the  task  of  Russia's 
spiritual  and  material  regeneration. 
Such  elements  were  ever  too  few  in 
proportion  to  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  the  illiterate  and  backward.  Now 
additional  thousands  of  this  scanty 
number  must  be  added  to  the  long 
lists  of  victims  of  the  Bolshevik 
scheme  to  develop  a  proletarian  cul- 
ture on  the  ruins  of  all  that  was  best 
and  finest  in  Russian  life.  The  world 
in  its  present  state  can  ill  afford  to 
see  the  restoration  of  civilized  life  in 
Russia  set  back  a  generation  through 
the  slaughter  of  those  who  are  the 
custodians  of  the  sacred  fire,  and,  re- 
gardless of  all  immediate  political 
considerations,  England,  France,  and 
America  might  well  have  joined  in 
guarding  the  Thermopylae  at  Pere- 
kop  to  save  these  hapless  refugees. 
Discouraging  as  is  the  failure  of 
Wrangel,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  struggle  of  sane  and  patri- 
otic Russians  will  continue,  but  the 
field  of  operations  is  likely  to  be 
transferred  to  the  interior  of  Russia 
itself  and  its  tactics  changed  to  those 
of  the  revolutionists  of  the  older 
days.  It  is  inconceivable  that  they 
will  acquiesce  in  the  triumph  of  the 
forces  of  evil  and  treachery  in  their 
native  land  any  more  than  we  should 
were  a  similar  disaster  to  engulf 
America. 

'TVHE  past  week  has  been  a  week  of 
•*-  international  surprises.  Italy 
and  Jugoslavia  came  to  terms  over 
Fiume,  Wrangel  made  a  sudden  exit 
from  the  Crimea,  and  Venizelos' 
confidence  that  the  people  would  give 
him  a  sweeping  victory  over  King 
Constantine's  party  was  sadly  belied 
by  the  returns  of  the  elections.  The 
extent  and  the  causes  of  his  defeat 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  in- 
vite any  comment  beyond  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  that  Venizelos  the 
Wise  could  so  be  mistaken  in  gauging 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  may  be  his  very  wisdom 
that  contributed  to  his  defeat.  The 
Greeks  have  always  been  notorious  I 
for  ingratitude  towards  their  great  | 
men.  Famous  is  the  saying  of  the  j 
unknown,  and  unknowing,  Athenian 
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citizen  who,  being  asked  why  he 
voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aris- 
tides,  replied:  "Because  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  him  always  called  the 
Just." 

"ll/TR.  SMILLIE  has  been  praised  by 
*»■*  Lloyd  George  for  his  modera- 
tion in  advising  the  miners  to  accept 
the  coal  owners'  offer  of  higher 
wages  for  a  larger  output.  That  was 
before  the  Miners'  Federation,  heed- 
less of  the  advice,  decided  to  declare 
a  strike.  The  role  of  the  conscien- 
tious leader  was  then  discarded  for 
that  of  the  unscrupulous  demagogue. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  Independent 
Labor  party  at  Glasgow  he  told  his 
audience  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  strike  in  a  peaceful  way, 
"because  I  feel  sure  that  the  powers 
that  be  have  already  been  consider- 
ing where  they  will  plant  their  ma- 
chine guns  and  where  the  aeroplanes 
are  going  to  be  sent  to  and  that  kind 
of  thing."  It  is  that  kind  of  speech 
by  a  man  who  only  "feels"  sure  of 
what  he  says  which  makes  that  kind 
of  thing  a  hard  necessity.  One 
doubts,  when  reading  such  reckless 
talk,  whether  it  was  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  made  him  counsel 
against  a  strike.  A  correspondent  to 
the  Spectator,  who  has  been  a  miner 
for  twenty  years,  laughs  at  this  fan- 
ciful portrait  of  Mr.  Smillie  the  mod- 
erate. Mr.  Smillie  could  well  afford 
to  pose  as  such,  as  he  knew  what  the 
result  of  the  ballot  would  be.  "If 
you  follow  Mr.  Smillie's  record  you 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
low  output  is  what  he  has  been  after 
all  along.  His  idea  is,  perhaps,  still 
further  to  reduce  output  and  in- 
crease costs  until  the  mines  are  in 
such  a  state  financially  that  they  will 
be  nationalized  to  save  them  from 
utter  ruin."  The  force  of  this 
charge,  we  admit,  is  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  cautious  "perhaps" 
which  introduces  it.  But  Mr.  Smillie, 
who  feels  sure,  without  any  prece- 
dent for  such  action  in  the  past,  that 
the  Government  is  planning  murder, 
can  not  have  any  grievance  against 
a  writer  who,  on  the  strength  of  his 
record,  only  suspects  him  of  inten- 
tions that  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  platform  he  stands  on. 


/~\N  October  2,  the  Ambassadors' 
"  Conference  in  Paris  decided  that 
all  Diesel  motors  are  to  be  classed  as 
war  material,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  destroyed  all  over  Germany.  No 
better  service  can  be  paid  to  the  Ger- 
man agitators  for  treaty  revision 
than  by  giving  to  its  provisions  an 
interpretation  which  furnishes  them 
with  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
document.  Diesel  motors  are  used 
for  submarines,  and  fear  of  these 
demands  their  destruction  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  new 
ones.  But  Diesel  motors,  just  like 
the  crews  of  the  German  U-boats, 
can  be  made  useful  in  industries  of 
peace;  they  are  both,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  Diesel  motor  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  for  using  oil 
power,  and,  thanks  to  its  widespread 
employment,  it  has  been  possible,  in 
spite  of  the  coal  shortage,  to  keep  go- 
ing not  only  many  industries,  but 
also  municipal  utilities,  such  as  the 
supply  of  electricity  and  water.  The 
destruction  of  this  productive  mech- 
anism would  cause  an  additional  de- 
mand on  the  Reich's  finances  for 
compensation,  estimated  at  4V£  bil- 
lion marks,  and  paralyze  Germany's 
recuperative  power.  Vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  German  side  against 
the  enforcement  of  this  latest  ukase 
is  a  measure  of  self-preservation  for 
which  the  nation  can  not  be  blamed. 

"EUROPEAN  workingmen,"  says 
one  of  our  radical  contempora- 
ries which  goes  by  the  name  of  Recon- 
struction, "are  vastly  the  superiors 
of  their  American  brethren  in  po- 
litical intelligence.  The  hammer- 
blows  of  adversity  have  compelled 
European  workingmen  to  think." 
Whereat,  deeply  puzzled,  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  painful  cogitation.  We 
have  heard  this  assertion  before. 
Dubious  as  we  are  as  to  its  truth,  we 
concede  the  possibility.  But  what 
then  follows?  If  the  blessed  power 
to  think  is  the  result  of  the  hammer- 
blows  of  adversity,  should  not  Radi- 
calism cry  out  with  Macbeth,  "Blow, 
wind!  come,  wrack!",  and  welcome 
the  extremest  storms  of  hardship 
and  distress?  Should  it  not  favor 
low  wages,  long  hours,  ill  conditions? 


And  if  in  spite  of  the  superior  po- 
litical intelligence  of  the  European 
workingmen  their  material  lot  has 
been  and  is  yet  confessedly  worse 
than  that  of  their  American  brethren, 
should  not  Radicalism  scoff  at  educa- 
tion for  the  workers?  But  it  does 
neither  of  these  things.  Frankly, 
we  can  make  nothing  of  the  asser- 
tion; and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
it  must  be  another  of  those  things 
that  one  finds  in  radical  papers 
which  mean  something  other  than 
what  their  writer  appears  to  think 
they  mean. 

TT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
-*-  note  the  untimely  demise  of  the 
New  Europe,  which  ended  its  four 
years'  career  of  international  useful- 
ness on  October  28.  The  reason 
given  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
unique  and  valuable  journal  is  the 
financial  one  of  tremendously  in- 
creased costs  and  insufficient  sup- 
port. While  we  have  not  always  been 
in  complete  accord  with  its  editorial 
policy,  we  have  recognized  frankly 
its  splendid  service  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  clarifying  ques- 
tions of  international  relations  and 
policy  by  setting  before  the  public 
statements  of  fact  and  illuminating 
discussions  by  acknowledged  experts 
in  the  various  fields.  It  has  studi- 
ously avoided  lending  itself  to  propa- 
gandist purposes,  and  it  has  been  an 
efficient  aid  not  only  to  the  general 
public,  but  to  men  in  state  service, 
in  forming  unbiassed  judgments  of 
world  affairs.  The  Weekly  Review, 
which  endeavors  to  perform  a  similar 
service  in  America,  feels  keenly  the 
withdrawal  of  this  esteemed  contem- 
porary from  the  same  field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  people  who  stand 
for  sane  and  intelligent  progress  in 
international  relations  that  such  an 
organ  of  enlightenment  should  suffer 
for  want  of  financial  support,  when 
unlimited  funds  are  forthcoming  for 
the  agencies  of  unrest,  disorganiza- 
tion, disruption,  and  international 
bad  feeling.  We  trust  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  New  Europe  is  but 
temporary  and  that  the  means  will 
be  found  for  it  to  resume  its  benefi- 
cent activities. 
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A  Breathing-Spell 

LESS  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  the 
foremost  newspapers  of  the 
country  declared,  in  a  leading  edito- 
rial, that  the  Presidential  election  of 
1920  promised  to  turn  on  the  issue  of 
private  property  versus  communism. 
For  a  long  time  before  that,  and  quite 
as  much  during  the  war  as  after  its 
close,  there  had  been  a  constant  re- 
iteration, on  all  sides,  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  world  would  "never 
again  be  the  same" — by  which  was 
meant  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
radical  change  in  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  civilization.  Through- 
out the  world  there  has  been  a  fer- 
ment over  economic  relations,  which 
has  seemed  in  large  measure  to  justi- 
fy these  prophecies  of  impending 
change,  revolutionary  in  effect, 
whether  revolutionary  or  not  in 
method.  As  our  own  Presidential 
election  approached,  the  ferment 
took,  in  the  political  field,  the  specific 
shape  of  "third-party"  movements, 
in  addition  to  any  quickening  of  the 
activities  of  existing  parties  of 
avowedly  socialistic  or  revolutionary 
purpose.  The  outcome  of  these  move- 
ments and  activities  is  therefore  an 
exceptionally  trustworthy  indication 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  that 
revolutionary  discontent  of  which  we 
have  been  hearing  so  much. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out  the  reading  of  that  barom- 
eter. It  has  been  registered  not  only 
in  the  result  of  the  election  but  in 
many  signs  that  went  before.  The 
collapse  of  the  "f orty-eighters ;"  the 
failure  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party, 
whose  birth  was  the  outcome  of  that 
collapse,  to  attract  serious  attention ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  complete  ig- 
noring by  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  chance  left  open  to  them  by  the 
Republicans  to  appeal  to  radical  senti- 
ment— all  these  things  pointed  clear- 
ly to  the  absence  of  anything  like 
readiness  for  revolution.  And  then 
came  the  election,  with  the  Farmer- 
Labor  people  nowhere,  the  Socialists 
about  as  they  were  four  years  ago, 
and  a  landslide  victory  for  the  candi- 
date who  had  unblushingly  inscribed 
upon  his  banner  the  strange  device 
"normalcy." 


Normalcy  is  the  word;  at  no  time 
in  four  years  had  there  been  in  the 
psychology  of  the  peoples  so  near  an 
approach  to  it  as  appears  to  exist  at 
this  moment — certainly  in  our  own 
country,  but  apparently  also  in  coun- 
tries which,  like  England  and  Italy, 
seemed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  revolution,  or  of  something 
that  can  hardly  be  called  by  any  other 
name.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  though 
we  were  about  to  have  a  breathing- 
spell,  during  which  our  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  problems  will  wear 
something  like  the  aspect  that  was 
familiar  to  us  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  great  upheaval.  The  pan- 
icky feeling  with  which  every  mani- 
festation of  unrest  and  discontent  has 
recently  been  regarded  will  probably 
give  place  to  a  more  tranquil  temper, 
and  situations  of  difficulty  will  be 
confronted  upon  their  specific  merits 
rather  than  as  portentous  warnings 
of  an  immediately  impending  crisis. 

But  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  have 
anything  more  than  a  breathing-spell 
would  be  the  most  unfortunate  of 
errors.  The  underlying  factors  of 
trouble,  though  they  had  been  widely 
overestimated  in  point  of  their  im- 
mediate potentiality,  are  with  us  and 
will  remain  with  us;  and  they  are  of 
a  character  which  is  not  essentially 
altered  by  any  mere  change  of  popu- 
lar mood  or  by  any  special  develop- 
ment of  events.  The  ghastly  failure 
of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  else- 
where has  of  course  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  millions  who 
were  at  first  attracted  by  its  plau- 
sible formulas;  but  the  spirit  that 
gave  it  a  favorable  hearing  is  not 
dead,  nor  even  declining.  Whatever 
the  election  figures  may  say,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  leaving  out  of  account 
alien  elements  and  elements  of  recent 
alien  origin,  there  are  ten  Americans 
to-day  who  are  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward Socialism  for  every  one  that 
was  so  inclined  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  And  no  question  is  more  im- 
portant for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Socialism  in  principle  than  the  ques- 
tion of  how  this  drift  toward  Social- 
ism is  to  be  checked.  For  it  is  not  a 
question  of  carrying  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  or  the  next  one  after 
that,  but  a  question  of  the  enduring 


safety  of  our  institutions,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  essential  elements  of 
our  life  and  character. 

Whether  these  things  are  to  be 
preserved  depends  fundamentally  on 
whether  we  think  them  worth  pre- 
serving. During  any  one  year,  or 
any  one  decade,  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  So- 
cialism and  the  forces  opposed  to 
Socialism  may  seem  to  have  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Socialism  will  advance  or  re- 
cede in  consequence  of  special  turns 
of  political  events,  or  changes  in  the 
well-being  of  the  masses.  But  these 
are  eddies,  showing  nothing  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  main  current.  The 
real  determining  force,  the  thing  that 
tells  in  the  long  run,  is  the  state  of 
mind  that  is  dominant  in  the  nation 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  issues; 
and  that  state  of  mind  may  continue 
steadily  to  advance  in  one  direction, 
even  though  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  it  show  violent  changes  back- 
ward and  forward. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
assertion  that  the  way  to  stop  the 
trend  toward  Socialism  is  to  remove 
the  evils  on  which  the  Socialistic 
spirit  is  fed.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  those  evils,  while 
they  may  be  materially  lessened,  are 
not  going  to  be  removed ;  no,  not  even 
lessened  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  dull 
the  edge  of  Socialist  agitation.  If  we 
had  no  other  reliance  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  institution  of  property, 
we  might  as  well  throw  up  the  sponge 
at  once.  The  true  attitude  is  to  com- 
bine with  a  sincere  desire  and  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting order  a  firm  assertion  of  its 
essential  merits.  We  must  coura- 
geously refuse  to  admit  that  the  ex- 
istence of  even  very  great  evils  is  a 
proof  that  the  whole  existing  order 
is  a  "failure."  Failure  is  a  relative 
term.  What  accounts  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  unthinking  drift  toward  So- 
cialism is  the  childish  assumption  that 
under  some  other  order  of  society  we 
should  have  all  of  the  good  in  the 
existing  order  and  none  of  the  bad. 
Freedom,  voluntary  industry,  the  en- 
deavor to  advance  in  the  world,  fore- 
thought for  wife  and  children,  sturdy 
self-reliance,  individuality  in  the  or- 
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dering  of  one's  conduct — such  are  the 
things  that  go  to  form  the  warp  and 
woof  of  life,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  hardships,  do  make  life 
worth  living  to  all  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred ways  in  which  those  hardships 
can  be  lessened.  The  degree  in  which 
they  have  been  lessened  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
is  far  beyond  what  the  most  hopeful 
can  have  expected.  They  must  be 
further  lessened;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  next  fifty 
years  will  see  at  least  as  great  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
masses  as  the  past  fifty  have  wit- 
nessed. But  we  shall  still  be  far 
from  Utopia ;  and  the  Utopians,  then 
as  now,  will  think  only  of  the  evils 
that  remain,  forgetting  altogether 
the  evils  that  have  been  overcome. 

Over  and  above  the  endeavor  to 
promote  political  and  economic  im- 
provements and  to  bring  about  better 
social  relations,  the  task  of  liberal 
conservatives  is  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  that  public  opinion  on 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  existing  order  rests. 
They  must  not  speak  of  that  order  in 
the  tone  of  shrinking  apology.  They 
must  boldly  rest  its  claim  not  on  its 
freedom  from  hardships  and  draw- 
backs, but  on  the  vital  benefits  which 
it  confers,  and  of  which  those  hard- 
ships and  drawbacks  are  part  of  the 
cost.  They  must  show  their  readi- 
ness to  reduce  that  cost  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  reduced  without  sacrificing 
the  essential  principles  on  which  the 
vitality  of  the  existing  order  rests; 
but  they  must  boldly  challenge  the 
preposterous  assumption  that  the 
mere  existence  of  those  hardships 
and  drawbacks  is  proof  of  demon- 
strated "failure".  They  must  not 
contend  against  a  proposed  regime 
of  deadening  equality  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  "would  not  work"  or 
that  it  is  "contrary  to  human  na- 
ture" ;  they  must  condemn  it  not  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  but  because, 
whether  possible  or  not,  it  is  unde- 
sirable. They  must  show,  or  try  to 
show,  that  the  mechanical  extinction 
of  all  inequalities  would  not  increase, 
but  diminish,  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness;  that   it   would   remove,    not 


from  the  gifted  or  fortunate  few,  but 
precisely  from  the  undistinguished 
many,  that  which  makes  not  only  for 
the  upbuilding  of  character,  but  for 
the  zest  of  living.  In  short,  they 
must  stand  for  that  in  which  they 
believe,  not  on  the  low  and  uncertain 
plane  of  apology  and  excuse,  but  on 
the  solid  ground  of  the  genuine  right- 
fulness of  their  cause. 

'  'Strike  Insurance"  and 
the  Closed  Shop 

rpHE  investigations  of  the  Lock- 
-*-  wood  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  have  disclosed  an 
amazing  state  of  graft,  corruption, 
and  extortion  in  the  Building  Trades 
Council  in  New  York  City.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Council,  which  holds  a 
charter  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  have,  by  their  control 
of  union  labor,  been  able  to  extort 
millions  annually  from  the  builders 
and  contractors  as  the  price  of  being 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  business. 
This  blackmail  was  euphemistically 
called  "strike  insurance"  and  those 
who  refused  to  pay  over  to  the  labor 
autocrats  a  percentage  on  every  con- 
tract were  mercilessly  forced  out  of 
business.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  limited  to  New  York.  It  exists 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
community  where  labor  unions  are 
strongly  intrenched  and  dominate 
the  situation.  It  is  made  possible  by 
the  closed  shop. 

Of  unusual  significance,  therefore, 
is  the  injunction  granted  November 
5  by  Judge  Sisk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  perpetually 
enjoining  the  local  unions  of  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  and 
of  the  Allied  Shoe  Workers'  Union  of 
Greater  Boston  from  any  attempt  to 
force  the  closed  shop  in  the  factory 
of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company, 
from  proceeding  with  the  existing 
strike  or  any  other  strike  for  that 
purpose,  from  paying  strike  benefits, 
intimidating  employees,  picketing  the 
factory,  and  circularizing  either  em- 
ployees or  the  public  on  the  subject. 
This  is  a  momentous  decision,  bring- 
ing forward  in  an  acute  form  the 
issue  of  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 


between  law  and  lawlessness,  be- 
tween labor  freedom  and  union 
tyranny. 

These  two  events  serve  to  call  at- 
tention sharply  to  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  fields  in  which  reorganization 
and  reconstruction  are  demanded, 
none  is  more  insistent  in  its  exigency 
than  that  of  labor,  and  that  in  no 
other  field  did  the  end  of  the  war 
find  us  so  unprepared  and  planless. 
Already  before  we  entered  the  war 
the  labor  union  problem  was  becom- 
ing acute.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  the 
railway  Brotherhoods,  on  the  eve  of 
election,  held  a  pistol  at  President 
Wilson's  head  and  he  gave  them  the 
Adamson  law.  When  we  entered  the 
war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  working-men  were  pa- 
triotic, the  Government  and  private 
employers  alike  were  obliged  to 
humor  and  pamper  the  unions. 
Wages  reached  a  height  that  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  maintain 
afterward  in  the  readjustments  that 
were  bound  to  follow,  while  produc- 
tivity diminished.  Naturally  this  has 
precipitated  a  struggle  by  union 
methods  to  maintain  a  wage-level 
against  the  pressure  of  the  shrinkage 
of  industrial  activity.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  experienced  a  long 
series  of  costly  strikes,  which  have 
uniformly  failed. 

In  some  cases  the  men  had  un- 
doubted grievances  that  demanded 
redressing.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, however,  it  was  essentially 
a  struggle  for  the  closed  shop,  and 
in  these  the  ambitions  and  rivalries 
of  labor  leaders  in  their  struggle  for 
power  played  no  small  part.  The  in- 
culcation of  Socialistic  theories  and 
the  incitement  of  class  struggle,  pow- 
erfully aided  by  Bolshevik  propagan- 
da, were  utilized  by  these  leaders  to 
further  their  ends. 

The  labor  leader  and  business 
agent  are  a  curious  development  of 
our  time.  They  occupy  lucrative 
positions  which  they  obtain  usually 
by  their  skill  in  labor-union  politics. 
They  have  on  their  hands  a  continual 
struggle  against  rivals  that  seek 
their  places.  The  machine  upon 
which  they  depend  is  the  small  ring 
that  packs  the  meetings  and  engi- 
neers political  deals.  To  justify  their 
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salaries  and  perquisites  they  must 
continually  obtain,  or  appear  to  ob- 
tain, new  concessions  from  employ- 
ers. To  rest  quietly  on  some  gain 
won  is  to  give  the  impression  that 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed 
or  worth  paying  for.  Their  power  is 
that  of  an  organization  that  is  with- 
out the  law,  that  arrogates  to  itself 
the  right  to  say  who  shall  learn  a 
trade,  who  shall  work,  what  work 
shall  be  done,  what  articles  are  "fair" 
or  "unfair,"  and  enforces  its  decrees 
by  threats  of  economic  loss,  and  even 
by  violence  and  intimidation.  It  is 
a  law  unto  itself,  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  Its  chief  weapon  is  the  strike ; 
and  when  it  insists  on  the  "right  to 
strike"  what  it  really  has  in  view  is 
not  the  right  to  quit  work,  but  the 
right  to  keep  others  from  working. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  in  a 
closed-shop  community  labor  leaders 
and  business  agents  should  use  this 
power  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
Considering  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment and  the  means  by  which 
they  secure  their  positions,  it  would 
be  strange  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 
The  public  of  course  pays  the  bills, 
for  the  manufacturer  passes  them  on 
to  the  consumer,  and  in  turn  the 
average  worker  bears  his  share  of 
the  burden  and  in  addition  has  to 
endure  an  irresponsible  tyranny  that 
grows  ever  more  irksome.  And  he 
endures  this  tyranny  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  leaders  are  protecting 
his  interests  against  the  exactions  of 
capital. 

The  labor  union  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  our  society.  It  has  done 
much  to  improve  conditions  and  raise 
the  rewards  of  labor.  But  nothing 
in  its  past  record  justifies  it  in  arro- 
gating to  itself  independent  legisla- 
tive powers  within  the  state,  or  the 
right  to  form  extra-legal  combinations 
in  restraint  of  freedom  of  labor  and 
industry.  The  use  of  this  power  by 
unscrupulous  men  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion is  only  one  of  the  evils  arising 
out  of  this  lawless  state  of  affairs, 
and  its  exposure  may  serve  to  make 
us  realize  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  basic  reconsideration  of  the  proper 
functions  and  limitations  of  the  labor 
union  and  its  relation  to  unorganized 
labor  and  to  the  state. 


Our  Modest  Intel- 
lectuals 

W^HEN  Diogenes  gave  his  self-ad- 
"  vertised  exhibition  of  "tramp- 
ling on  the  pride  of  Plato,"  he  merely 
revealed,  as  the  serene  philosopher 
reminded  him,  a  greater  pride.  The 
super-radical  intelligentsia  of  the 
United  States,  in  rebuking  the  pride 
of  the  Clarte  group,  are  merely  play- 
ing a  theatric  part  for  the  benefit  of 
the  groundlings.  This  Clarte  group, 
headed  by  Henri  Barbusse,  is  frankly 
intellectual.  It  takes  itself  with  enor- 
mous seriousness ;  it  proposes  no  less 
than  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
through  the  guidance  of  the  radical 
intelligentsia  of  all  countries,  and  it 
indulges  in  pretty  tall  talk  in  an- 
nouncing its  aims  and  expectations. 

But  the  highbrow  radicals  of  the 
United  States  have  met  its  over- 
tures with  disdain  and  scorn.  Last 
spring  a  fervidly  eloquent  message 
entitled  "A  Letter  to  the  American 
People,"  signed  by  Barbusse,  was 
published  in  a  number  of  our  insur- 
gent periodicals.  Responses  of  one 
sort  or  another  have  followed  inter- 
mittently. The  super-radical  and 
super-intellectual  Liberator  group 
was  first  in  the  field,  and  its  reply 
was  a  flat  rejection  of  the  plea  for 
cooperation.  Translated  into  the  col- 
loquial, this  reply  was  an  emphatic 
"Nothing  doing."  Intellectuals,  it 
said,  are  an  unstable  and  undepend- 
able  lot,  "obscurers  of  the  issue," 
"apostles  of  compromise,"  and  "apolo- 
gists of  the  masters."  Nothing  to  the 
purpose  is  to  be  expected  of  them. 
The  Barbussians,  it  went  on,  are  too 
pretentious.  The  real  conflict  is  not 
one  of  ideas,  but  of  material  inter- 
ests ;  and  though  ideas  are  plentifully 
employed  on  both  sides,  it  is  power, 
prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  in- 
terest, that  will  finally  win  the  battle. 
Let,  therefore,  the  "humanitarian  in- 
tellectuals" take  a  back  seat,  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  showered  with  ashes, 
and  do  humble  reverence  to  the  un- 
instructed  but  unconquerable  prole- 
tarians. 

Here  is  a  counsel  of  humbleness, 
of  self-effacement,  of  reticence.  But 
let  no   one   suppose  that  the  intel- 


lectuals who  proffered  it  meant  to 
apply  it  to  themselves.  They  meant 
it  only  for  the  other  intellectuals.  A 
coldly  observant  person,  looking  over 
this  group,  would  be  led  to  say  that 
for  exuberance  of  intellectual  vanity 
and  arrogance  of  doctrinal  certitude 
it  is  quite  unmatched  in  all  the  world. 
In  rebuking  the  pride  of  the  Barbus- 
sians it  was  merely  aping  humility. 

Barbusse  was  later  answered  from 
a  somewhat  different  angle  in  the 
columns  of  a  periodical  which  deftly 
mixes  revolutionary  with  pietistic 
fanaticism.  This  religio-revolution- 
ary  effort  was  the  joint  product  of 
two  clergymen  of  a  congregation 
that  calls  itself  the  Community 
Church.  To  Barbusse's  generous  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  America  would 
take  the  lead  in  world  reconstruction, 
they  replied  that  neither  history  nor 
present  conditions  justifies  such  a 
hope.  Nor  is  America  herself  to 
be  helped  along  by  her  leaders  of 
thought.  There  aren't  any,  and  even 
if  there  were  they  couldn't  do  much. 
In  fact,  this  leadership  business  has 
been  greatly  overdone,  and  "the 
world's  greatest  need  today  is  a  repu- 
diation of  the  whole  doctrine  of  lead- 
ership." Salvation  is  to  come  through 
and  by  the  mass,  and  apparently  the 
less  this  mass  is  advised  by  men  of 
thought  and  knowledge  the  better. 

One  knows,  from  this  kind  of  talk, 
what  is  coming  next,  and  one  is  not 
disappointed.  There  is  an  exception 
— Soviet  Russia.  "The  Russian  lead- 
ership," they  continue,  "is  great  by 
very  reason  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
mass  and  its  sense  of  utter  depend- 
ence for  any  final  success  upon  the 
mass."  That  the  Russian  leaders  gov- 
ern in  defiance  and  utter  contempt 
of  the  mass  is  a  matter  of  blithe  un- 
concern to  the  writers  of  this  canting 
document.  Barbusse  will  read  these 
scornful  replies  with  astonishment 
and  chagrin.  Being  a  Latin,  unac- 
quainted with  our  groups  and  cote- 
ries, he  will  understand  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all.  But  if  he  will  study 
the  history  of  American  super-radi- 
calism he  will  learn  that  the  pose  of 
intellectual  humbleness  is  a  common 
one.  In  these  circles  the  more  intel- 
lectual vanity  vaunts  itself  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  ape  humility. 
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Peace  in  the  Adriatic 

-]%|R.  VESNITCH,  the  Serbian 
ItJ.  premier>  commenting  on  the  co- 
incidence of  the  agreement  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  being  concluded 
on  the  King  of  Italy's  birthday,  con- 
fessed that  he  saw  in  it  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  relations  of  the 
two  peoples.  This  popular  belief  in 
the  magic  of  coincidence  might  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  statesmen 
of  Europe.  If  Germany  is  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  its  members,  let  it  be 
done  on  the  birthday  of  M.  Millerand, 
so  that  the  coincidence  may  allay 
French  misgivings.  The  anniversary 
of  Bela  Kun's  overthrow  should 
prove  the  very  day  for  Hungary's 
accession  to  the  Little  Entente,  and 
a  settlement  of  the  Aland  dispute  and 
the  Polish-Lithuanian  wrangle  might 
be  reached,  under  happy  auguries  for 
the  future,  on  the  birthdays  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  of  Pilsudski. 
If  impertinent  accidentals  can  help 
popular  sentiment  to  accept  unpleas- 
ant facts  and  to  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  important  events,  diplo- 
mats would  do  well  to  cultivate  them. 
What  actually  augurs  well  for  the 
future  is,  however,  no  other  coinci- 
dence than  that  of  long-conflicting 
claims.  The  conciliatory  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  two  delegations  at 
Rapallo  "assures  the  future  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  Central  Balkans," 
according  to  an  official  statement  of 
the  Jugoslav  envoys.  If  so  much  was 
involved — and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  words  are  not 
mere  verbiage — heavy  blame  attaches 
to  the  statesmen  on  either  side  who 
allowed  the  dispute  over  Fiume  to 
drag  on  from  month  to  month  and 
from  one  year  into  the  next.  Neither 
Signor  Giolitti  nor  Count  Sforza, 
however,  is  responsible  for  this  de- 
lay. The  bold  abandonment  of  their 
predecessors'  claims  in  Albania  in- 
augurated a  new  course  in  Italy's 
Adriatic  policy,  of  which  the  Rapallo 
agreement  is  the  second  fortunate 
outcome.  "A  generous  peace  with 
Serbia"  Count  Sforza  called  it,  and 
well  may  the  treaty  be  thus  charac- 
terized, as  it  sacrifices  much  disputed 
territory  to  part  of  which  the  Treaty 


of  London  had  recognized  Italy's 
claims.  Jugoslavia  obtains  Dalmatia, 
with  the  exclusion  only  of  Zara,  and 
all  except  three  of  the  Adriatic 
islands  demanded  by  Rome;  and 
Italy,  in  addition  to  the  desired  con- 
tiguity between  her  own  territory 
and  that  of  the  free  state  of  Fiume, 
will  henceforth  possess  along  the 
Julian  Alps  a  safer  frontier  than  it 
ever  had  in  any  period  of  its  history. 
The  compromise  does  not  afford  the 
same  degree  of  security  to  Italy's 
Adriatic  coast,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  some  bitter  criticism  of  the 
accord  on  the  part  of  Italian  naval 
experts.  But  expert  knowledge  is 
usually  the  fruit  of  a  one-sided  study. 
If  Italy  should  insist  on  Belgrade's 
complete  surrender  to  such  demands 
as  would  guarantee  Italy's  maritime 
safety,  which  is  a  euphemism  for  her 
hegemony  in  the  Adriatic,  she  would 
perpetuate  that  spirit  of  hostility 
which  she  is  anxious  to  allay.  Italy 
cannot  eat  her  cake  and  have  it.  She 
can  not  have  amity  and  a  degree  of 
strategic  safety  inconsistent  with 
that  amity.  And  that  Count  Sforza 
chose  a  peace  based  on  friendship 
rather  than  one  secured  by  physical 
force  enhances  the  importance  of  this 
agreement  far  above  the  level  of 
many  international  accords  conclud- 
ed under  the  pressure — what  diplo- 
mats call  the  auspices — of  other  in- 
terfering powers. 

From  the  Jugoslav  side  a  similar 
moderation  and  goodwill  met  the 
Italian's  halfway.  Belgrade  has  long 
labored  under  a  profound  suspicion 
that  Italy's  claim  to  Fiume  was  only 
to  serve  a  commercial  scheme  dis- 
guised by  a  pretense  of  nationalistic 
interest.  Fiume,  with  Jugoslavia  as 
its  hinterland,  would  be  a  dangerous 
rival  of  Trieste.  Only  with  Italy  in 
control  of  both  harbors  could  Fiume 
be  prevented  from  robbing  Trieste 
of  its  trade  and,  worse  even,  from 
developing  its  own.  The  free  state 
of  Fiume  contiguous  with  Italy  will 
practically  be  an  Italian  city,  and  the 
acceptance  of  this  status  by  Jugo- 
slavia is  a  wise  surrender  of  suspicion 
to  confidence.  This  is  likely  to  prove 
a  better  safeguard  of  the  country's 
commercial  interests  than  would  be 
Fiume    with    its    Italian   population 


under  Jugoslav  control.  And,  what 
is  still  more  to  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Belgrade,  this  concession 
was  made  without  Jugoslavia  obtain- 
ing territorial  compensation  in  Al- 
bania, as  was  contemplated  in  former 
schemes  for  a  settlement.  No  sacri- 
fice made  by  either  party  has  been 
redeemed  at  the  cost  of  a  third — a 
laudable  abstention  from  the  vicious 
traditions  of  an  antiquated  diplo- 
macy. 

And  what  of  d'Annunzio?  If  he  is 
wise,  he  will  act  the  victorious  hero 
and,  declaring  the  agreement  to  be  a 
sanction  of  his  exploit,  retire  to  his 
desk  and  literary  pursuits.  For  the 
popular  sentiment  which  was  his  sup- 
port in  defying  the  Italian  and  Allied 
Governments  is  suffering  a  revulsion. 
People  are  getting  tired  of  theatrical 
exaltation  and  melodramatic  poses, 
and  are  desirous  to  return  to  com- 
mon sense  and  realities.  He  can  con- 
sole himself  with  the  satisfaction 
that,  if  the  settlement  is  not  to  his 
liking,  the  League  of  Nations  had  no 
part  in  it  and  is  not  even  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  his  adoptive  city. 
Should  he  lack  the  wisdom  and  the 
grace  to  compliment  Giolitti  and 
Count  Sforza  on  having  won  his  bat- 
tle— and  the  latest  dispatches  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  does — the  alterna- 
tive is  that  they  must  make  it  plain 
to  him  that  he  has  lost  it  himself. 
But  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the 
hero  of  Fiume  to  go  down  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  as  Gabriel  of  the 
Renunciation. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended   November   13.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND 
LITHUANIA:  Wrangel  is  fighting  in 
the  last  ditch.  The  fates  have  been 
singularly  unkind  to  him.  Early  freez- 
ing of  the  Dnieper  made  it  easy  for  the 
Reds  to  overrun  Taurida.  And  now,  if 
report  is  correct,  the  Putrid  Sea  (a  most 
unusual  thing)  is  frozen  over,  making 
it  possible  to  attack  the  Crimea  on  a 
wide  front.  Trotsky  somehow  bam- 
boozled the  Ukrainian  Nationalists  into 
accepting  an  armistice,  thus  removing  a 
serious  menace  to  his  left  and  rear  while 
attacking  Wrangel.  As  reward  for  this 
service,  he  is  about  to  descend  upon  the 
Ukraine  with  a  large  army  to  make  a 
final  clean-up.  But  since  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Scyths  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  a  complete  clean-up  in  South 
Russia.  Great  Darius  came  a  cropper 
there,  and  many  another  in  turn.  'Tis  a 
vast  crepuscular  country,  full  of  unhar- 
vested  crops,  demolition,  and  false 
rumors.  Another  county  heard  from. 
The  Krim  Tatars  have  self-determined. 
They  want  to  be  independent  under  a 
Polish  mandate.  Why  not?  It  was  not 
until  1783  that  the  Russians  conquered 
the  Krim.  We  are  apt  to  forget  what  a 
modern  concern  Greater  Russia  is. 

Only  the  other  day  the  dispatches 
crackled  happily  with  reports  of  internal 
disorder  in  Soviet  Russia;  serious  peas- 
ant revolts  in  fifteen  Governments 
against  food  requisitions;  mutiny  in  the 
army:  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  late,  a 
grim  silence.  Has  the  Red  Terror,  re- 
ported to  have  been  gorging  its  hundreds 
of  victims  in  Moscow  nightly,  accom- 
plished its  mission?  Have  the  mercen- 
ary Chinese  and  the  Red  Letts  persuaded 
the  insurgents  unto  a  better  way?  Are 
the  mutines  all  dead  or  in  the  bilboes? 
Have  the  widely  spread  reports  of  the 
victory  over  Wrangel  palsied  the  hopes 
of  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries and  induced  a  belief  that  after 
all  the  Red  monster  is  irresistible? 

The  League  Commission  is  back  in 
Lithuania,  investigating;  especially  scru- 
tinizing the  German  volunteers,  who  are 
said  to  be  a  pretty  collection  of  lawless 
resolutes,  including  many  of  Bermont's 
heroes.  Bermont  himself  is  there,  act- 
ing like  himself. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  think  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

IRELAND:  The  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  much  amended,  has  passed  the  Com- 
mons and  gone  up  to  the  Lords.  The  most 
important  of  the  new  clauses  provides 
that,  if  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
full  quota  of  members  for  the  Parliament 
of  either  section  of  the  country  shall  be 
validly  elected,  or  less  than  50  per  cent. 


shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that 
section  shall  be  governed  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  pend- 
ing new  elections.  In  the  Asquithian 
view,  this  clause  completes  the  "damna- 
bilitie"  of  the  Bill.  It  is  reported  that 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  are 
about  to  take  over  the  Irish  railways. 
The  railway  system  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still, due  to  refusal  of  the  railwaymen  to 
transport  troops,  police,  or  munitions. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY:  France 
and  Britain  have  agreed  upon  a  rather 
elaborate  machinery  for  settling  the  Ger- 
man indemnity  total.  There  will  be  four 
conferences:  (1)  of  finance  experts 
designated  by  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion; (2)  of  Allied  Finance  Ministers 
and  perhaps  other  Allied  representatives ; 
(3)  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  who 
will,  in  accordance  with  Treaty  provi- 
sion, fix  the  indemnity  total,  having  con- 
sidered the  reports  from  the  two  pre- 
vious conferences;  (4)  of  the  Allied 
Premiers,  to  take  final  action.  On  all 
these  occasions  the  Germans  will  be 
heard;  how  intimately  they  may  partici- 
pate in  the  conferences  is  not  clear.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  clear  how  soon  this  business, 
against  which  "crooked  eclipses"  will 
constantly  fight,  can  be  consummated. 

A  great  industrial  crisis  is  said  to  im- 
pend over  France.  Unemployment  is 
hideously  increasing.  The  franc  is  17.85 
to  the  dollar.  French  credit  is  almost 
a  corpse. 

Some  Berlin  workmen  have  been  feebly 
imitating  the  recent  Italian  perform- 
ances, seizing  plants.  Unemployment  in 
Germany  is  decreasing.  The  industrial 
situation  is  improving.  The  manufac- 
turers are  swamped  with  orders.  Great 
combines  are  being  formed.  The  Treaty 
must  be  revised;  Americans,  Britons, 
and  Italians  are  expected  to  help. 

ITALY:  A  treaty  between  Italy  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  was  signed  on  November  12, 
settling  all  points  in  controversy.  Fiume 
becomes  absolutely  free,  but  marches 
with  Italian  territory.  The  Italian  fron- 
tier of  the  Julian  Alps  is  rectified.  The 
Slav  Kingdom  gets  Dalmatia,  except 
Zara,  with  a  hinterland  six  miles  deep, 
and  several  strategic  islands.  Decidedly 
a  compromise.  Italy  may  now  demo- 
bilize. Perhaps  she  will  join  the  Little 
Entente.  It  is  said  that  the  Italian  and 
Slav  delegates  who  framed  the  treaty 
played  a  pretty  comedy.  Elections  will 
soon  be  held  in  the  Slav  Kingdom.  The 
delegates  couldn't  go  back  to  Belgrade  in 
the  odor  of  defeat.  So  the  Italians 
pitched  their  "minimum"  demands  well 
above  their  expectations,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  down.  Thus  the 
Italians  got  what  they  were  out  for,  and 
the   Slavs   went  home  with   laurels   on 


their  crafty  brows.    And  Momus  made  a 
mow. 

Now  what  will  d'Annunzio  do?  Fiume 
is  free,  but  it  is  too  small  for  d'Annun- 
zio. In  fact  the  world  is  too  small.  We 
suggest  that  he  circle  above  Geneva, 
dropping  a  few  tracts,  and  then  set  fire 
to  his  car.  Perhaps  he  will  have  Elijah's 
luck;  perhaps  not. 

The  Anti-Socialist  bloc  was  victorious 
in  most  of  the  recent  municipal  Italian 
elections;  even  in  Turin.  But  in  Milan 
the  Socialist  candidates,  of  an  extreme 
sanguinity,  won. 

ALBANIA:  Albania  is  looking  for  a 
king.  There  are  schools  for  everything 
else;  why  not  a  School  of  Royalty?  The 
faculty  might  be  drawn  from  the  Houses 
of  Hohenzollern,  Romanov,  etc. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  and  his  Faithful  are  much 
heartened  by  the  news  from  South  Rus- 
sia. Soon  now,  Mustapha  thinks,  the 
promised  Red  legions  will  arrive,  and  he 
can  snap  his  fingers  at  Greek,  Briton,  or 
Gaul.  And  the  Sick  Man  (of  whom  we 
thought  better,  believing  him  reconciled 
to  his  bed)  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 
He  sits  right  up  in  bed  and  tells  the 
Powers  that  now  is  not  a  suitable  time 
for  ratifying  the  Treaty.  A  little  bird, 
we  think,  has  told  him  that  it  isn't  neces- 
sary to  ratify  at  all. 

Moscow  protests  the  friendliest  feel- 
ings toward  Georgia.  Merely  the  Geor- 
gians must  allow  the  Reds  to  pass 
through  Georgia;  and  in  general  the 
Georgians  must  act  and  think  Bolshe- 
vikically.  The  Georgians  are  queer 
people;  they  do  not  want  to  be  eaten, 
with  whatever  sauce. 

The  Armenians,  too,  must  dance  to  the 
tune:  "The  Bolshies  are  coming."  The 
Russian  or  the  Tatar  Bolshevists  have 
taken  Erivan.  The  Turkish  Nationalists 
possess  Kars.  The  Armenians  have 
signed  an  armistice  with  the  National- 
ists. The  "Caucasus  barrier"  has  fallen. 
The  roads  through  the  Caucasus  are  now 
clear  for  the  onward  sweep  of  the  Red 
armies.  Whither?  As  they  hope,  to 
Mesopotamia  and  beyond;  to  Persia,  to 
Afghanistan,  and  beyond. 

THE  LEAGUE :  The  Congress  of  the 
League  of  Nations  opens  November  15. 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  have  applied  for 
admission,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  will  be  admitted.  An  application 
from  Germany  is  feared;  it  might  dis- 
rupt the  Congress.  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  the  Ukraine  (Petlura's  Ukraine  or 
the  other?)  have  applied.  Admission  of 
these  states  would,  one  must  think,  be 
equivalent  to  de  jure  recognition  of 
them.  The  question  is  like  Lamb's  baby; 
there  is  no  telling  what  it  may  do  to  the 
dandier,  nor  where  it  leaves  off. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Mistakes  of  English  Policy  in  Ireland 


AFFAIRS  here  have  taken  a  definite 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  perhaps  for 
the  worst.  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  how 
Government  could  have  acted  more  un- 
justifiably— and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
Nationalist  Ireland  could  have  played 
more  completely  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies. 

First,  on  the  political  side.  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  lines  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  intro- 
duced last  spring,  and  to  admit  no 
amendments  which  might  make  it  less 
unpopular  with  the  mass  of  Irish  people. 
This  means  that  they  reject  not  only 
Nationalist  opinion  but  also  the  declared 
view  of  hundreds  among  the  most  influ- 
ential Unionists  of  the  South  and  West — 
whose  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  Colonel  Walter  Guinness, 
Lord  Iveagh's  son,  and  as  such  repre- 
sentative of  the  greatest  business  inter- 
est in  Ireland.  His  claim  is  that  Ireland 
should  receive  complete  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial independence.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tribute to  Imperial  purposes,  Ireland 
must  raise  the  contribution  in  her  own 
way  and  be  responsible  for  its  payment. 
Nothing  short  of  this  can,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  taken  as  giving  the  reality  of 
self-government.  The  Cabinet  insist 
that  Great  Britain  shall  continue  to  fix 
and  to  collect  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish 
revenue. 

I  personally  have  always  felt  that  the 
financial  proposals  were  the  worst  and 
most  assailable  part  of  the  Bill,  and  that 
the  true  course  for  Ireland  was  to  con- 
centrate upon  these  and  seek  for  amend- 
ment of  them.  On  this  line,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  establish  coopera- 
tion with  Ulster.  The  Bill  did  at  least 
offer  a  guarantee  that  Ireland's  contribu- 
tion to  Army,  Navy,  and  Imperial  debt 
should  not  exceed  a  fixed  sum,  less  by 
some  millions  than  what  we  are  actually 
paying.  Action,  in  alliance  with  Ulster, 
would  probably  have  secured  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  this  fixed  amount. 
Opposition  to  the  Bill,  however,  focused 
itself  on  the  question  of  "partition" — 
the  division  of  Ireland  into  two  self-gov- 
erning areas.  Unfortunately,  partition 
exists  de  facto;  the  only  unity  other  than 
that  of  geography  is  the  formal  unity  of 
rule  from  Westminster,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  cause  of  internal  disunion. 
Ulster  is  determined  not  to  come  under 
a  Dublin  parliament,  and  by  fighting  this 
point  Southern  Ireland  made  joint  action 
with  Ulster  impossible.  We  have  lost  in 
this  not  only  our  best  chance  of  reducing 
the  Imperial  tribute  but,  what  was  of 
more  moment,  the  opportunity  for  begin- 
ning a  Union  of  Ireland  North  and  South 
in  resistance  to  a  British  claim.  For 
the  sake  of  denouncing  partition,  which 
must    come   as    a   temporary    stage,   we 


have  sacrificed  the  readiest  road  to  unity. 

Further,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  re- 
peated on  many  occasions  his  view  that 
there  are  only  two  bodies  in  Ireland 
worth  considering — organized  Ulster  and 
Sinn  Fein.  He  has  repeatedly,  especially 
in  discussion  with  the  representatives  of 
British  labor  who  sought  to  intervene, 
thrown  out  hints  of  very  wide  conces- 
sions which  might  be  made  if  Sinn  Fein 
would  depart  from  its  uncompromising 
position.  No  coercion  of  Ulster — that  is 
to  say,  recognition  of  Ulster's  right  to 
separate  and  equal  autonomy — and  no 
secession  from  the  British  Common- 
wealth, these  were  laid  down  as  the  two 
indispensable  limits.  Sinn  Fein,  how- 
ever, were  not  prepared  to  negotiate,  not 
believing  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
really  in  fact  be  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions up  to  these  limits;  and  also  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  doubtless 
knew,  they  could  not  enter  on  negotia- 
tions without  disrupting  their  organiza- 
tion. Consequently,  Government  has 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  it  had  only 
Ulster  to  treat  with,  and  whatever  charges 
have  been  made  in  the  Bill  have  Ulster's 
approval.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
possible  to  create  at  all  events  much  diffi- 
culty for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  the  mass 
of  moderate  opinion,  especially  among 
business  men,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
common  platform  and  in  putting  forward 
reasoned  proposals.  But  the  main  body 
of  Mr.  Redmond's  late  following,  who 
are  still  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a 
settlement  within  the  Empire,  abstained 
from  all  participation  in  the  Irish  Peace 
Conference  which  was  called  in  the  hope 
of  creating  such  a  common  platform; 
while  a  large  section  of  the  Unionists 
who  now  recognize  that  self-government 
is  indispensable  preferred  to  go  their 
own  way  as  a  separate  group.  Those 
who  united  themselves  at  the  Confer- 
ence seemed  so  inconsiderable  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  not  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  stating  their  views  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  Bill,  having  now  passed  the  com- 
mittee stage,  will  probably  become  law 
much  as  it  now  stands.  Government's 
calculation  is  that  Ulster  will  work  it 
and  that  the  sight  of  self-government 
operating  in  Ulster  will  soon  induce  the 
rest  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  offered  in- 
stitutions, which  at  first  may  be  rejected. 
But  the  working  in  Ulster  is  not  likely 
to  be  smooth;  two  counties  of  the  six 
will  have  local  Sinn  Fein  Governments, 
and  will  refuse  all  allegiance  to  the  Bel- 
fast parliament,  with  at  least  as  good 
right  as  Ulster  refuses  it  to  any  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin.  Moreover,  the  Ulster 
Government  will  probably  have  methods 
for  dealing  with  recalcitrant  populations 
which  can  create  nothing  but  fury  in 


Nationalist  and  Catholic  Ireland.  There 
are  two  forms  of  coercion  now  being 
practised  against  revolt.  In  Ulster, 
where  the  Protestant  element  has  the 
upper  hand,  it  operates  by  wholesale  ex- 
pulsions. At  the  present  time,  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  workers,  nearly 
all  Catholics,  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  work  in  Belfast.  This  action  of 
the  Belfast  mobs  has  the  expressed 
approval  of  a  member  of  the  British 
ministry,  Sir  James  Craig,  who  is  the 
leading  man  among  native  Ulster  poli- 
ticians, Sir  Edward  Carson  being  an  Ul- 
sterman  only  by  political  adoption.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  enroll  a  force  of 
volunteer  police  to  assist  in  maintaining 
order,  and  upon  this  force  the  Ulster 
Government  will  rely.  It  having  been 
proved  that  certain  of  their  constables 
had  been  convicted  of  looting  in  the  re- 
cent riots  in  Belfast,  these  men  were  dis- 
missed; whereupon  three  hundred  of  the 
other  volunteers  proposed  to  resign  as  a 
protest,  and  the  men  were  reinstated. 
Such  a  force  as  this  will  no  doubt,  when 
it  comes  to  operate,  pursue  the  same 
methods  as  are  used  by  the  very  singular 
police  now  employed  over  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  Ulster  Govern- 
ment may  do  through  its  agents  can  be 
amply  defended  from  precedents  set  by 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  is  better  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Government  in  Ireland,  for  the 
Irish  executive  does  not  determine  and 
can  not  control  Irish  policy.  One  of  the 
normal  features  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  from  Westminster  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  responsibility.  But  up  till 
quite  recently  the  Crown  never  dis- 
avowed the  acts  of  its  agents.  Now, 
however,  it  is  deliberately  profiting  by 
what  it  professes  to  condemn.  The  Chief 
Secretary,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  has 
more  than  once  denounced  what  are 
called  reprisals  practised  by  the  police. 
These  "reprisals,"  however,  are  of  in- 
creasing frequency  and  atrocity;  and 
they  include  many  instances  in  which 
men  are  taken  out  of  homes  and  shot  in 
cold  blood  without  trial,  without  author- 
ity, and  without  any  appearance  of 
recent  provocation.  There  have  been  six 
such  cases  within  the  past  ten  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  become  the  stand- 
ardized usage  that,  whenever  an  attack 
on  troops  or  police  takes  place,  a  neigh- 
boring town  or  village  will  be  raided  and 
houses  burnt.  The  little  town  of  Temple- 
more  in  County  Tipperary  was  so 
treated  for  the  second  time  the  night 
before  last.  So  far  as  the  public  knows, 
no  servant  of  the  Government  is  even 
dismissed  for  complicity  in  these  crimes. 

It  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  and 
unworthy  to  deny  that  Government  was 
faced  with  a  situation  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  ordinary  law.  Attacks  on 
isolated  policemen  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  attacks  on  police  patrols,  attacks 
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on  small  parties  of  troops,  succeeded  each 
other  with  terrible  iteration,  and  in 
every  case  no  person  in  the  locality  would 
give  the  least  assistance  to  discover  the 
attackers.  Those  who  would  dared  not. 
Moreover,  in  such  cases  no  coroner's  jury 
would  find  a  verdict  of  murder.  The 
population  were  in  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  against  the  law — not  unnaturally, 
since  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not 
admit  the  title  of  those  who  control  the 
law. 

The  British  Government  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  expected  to  allow  that  it  has 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  exercise  au- 
thority in  Ireland,  and  it  would,  I  think, 
from  its  standpoint,  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified  in   imposing   martial   law — under 
which,  without  proof  of  individual  guilt, 
heavy  fines  could  have  been  levied  on  a 
locality,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  death 
penalty    could    have    been    inflicted    on 
selected  individuals.     These  facts  would 
be  done  as  a  matter  of  discipline  under 
clear  and  avowed  orders;   and  Govern- 
ment must  take  responsibility  for  them. 
Now,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  British 
electorate  might  be  moved   into   revolt 
against  the  Ministry  if  that  Ministry 
were  avowedly  using  those  methods  by 
which  the  Germans  enforced  their  will 
in  Belgium.     It  is  true  that  the  cases 
would  not  be  parallel,  since  the  Germans 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  exercise 
any  power  in  Belgium,  whereas  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  legally  sovereign  in 
Ireland.    Still,  the  British  electorate  can 
at  times  be  stampeded,  and  presumably 
it  was  decided  not  to  take  the  risk.    The 
Irish  community  had  to  be  punished  and 
intimidated,  since  it  seemed  a  system  of 
guerilla  war.    Things  began  by  reprisals, 
so  to  say,  in  hot  blood.    More  than  once 
troops   broke  out   after  some  of  their 
officers  or  comrades  had  been  shot;  they 
broke  out  after  the  capture  of  General 
Lucas;   and  soldiers  argued  that  when 
the  civil  law  afforded  no  hope  of  redress 
it  was  natural  and  even  excusable  that 
they  should  so  commit  themselves.    The 
Commander-in-Chief,    Sir    Nevil    Mac- 
ready,  took  this  line  in  an  interview  with 
American  pressmen.    But  plainly,  if  Sir 
Nevil  Macready,  who  is  anything  if  not 
a  disciplinarian,  had  power  to  deal  with 
such  cases  by  martial  law,  he  would  force 
his  troops  to  maintain  discipline.    From 
the  military  point  of  view  martial  law 
was  doubly  necessary — in  the  interest  of 
administration    and   in   the   interest   of 
discipline.      The    politicians,    however, 
took     another    line    and,     depreciating 
Sir   Nevil   Macready's   utterances,   they 
adopted  to  the  full  his  condemnation  of 
the  reprisals,  after  having  first  put  on 
record  an  equally  official  condemnation; 
so  that  when  challenged  in  either  sense, 
they  could  have  an  answer  ready.    Mean- 
while, however,  the  campaign  of  fright- 
fulness  went  far  beyond  "reprisals."    A 
regular  man  hunt  was  set  on  foot.     A 
list  had  evidently  been  prepared  on  secret 


information  and  wanted  men  were 
tracked  down,  arrested,  and  imprisoned 
without  trial.  Some  defended  themselves 
and  either  killed  or  were  killed.  Others 
tried  to  escape,  and  were  shot  escaping. 
Finally,  a  whole  string  of  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  newly  enrolled 
irregular  police  have  taken  men  out  of 
homes  and  shot  them  down— presumably 
acting  on  their  own  discretion. 

As  a  result,  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  terror  unparalleled  in  living  memory. 
The  younger  and  fiercer  spirits  continue 
their  attacks  on  soldiers  or  police.  In 
every  case  where  this  occurs  the  neigh- 
boring people  either  fly  from  their  homes 
or  stand  prepared  to  fly.  Gradually  but 
surely  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  be- 
coming awed.  The  deaths  of  Lord  Mayor 
MacSwiney  and  his  fellow  hungerstrikers 
have  produced  no  such  commotions  as 
would  certainly  have  followed  had  the 
men  died  after  thirty  days  fasting  in- 
stead of  seventy.  But  a  terror  produced 
by  such  means  can  have  nothing  salutary 
in  it.  Seeds  of  bitter  hate,  of  rankling 
fury  against  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tion responsible  are  the  certain  crop. 
People  will  always  distinguish  between 
the  sternest  authority  that  rests  on  a 
conception  of  justice  and  this  kind  of 
unavowed  and  undisciplined  savagery, 
used  as  a  retort  in  kind,  to  outdo  savage 
methods.     No  good,  whether  to  Ireland, 


to  England,  or  to  the  world  can  come  out 
of  what  is  happening  in  Ireland.  The 
appeal  to  force,  which  Sinn  Fein  chose 
to  make,  was  bound  to  be  stamped  out 
by  force;  it  was  puerile  to  believe  that 
you  could  drive  Great  Britain  out  of 
Ireland  by  a  campaign  of  assassination 
against  Irish  policemen.  It  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  foreseen  that  the  use  of  force 
by  the  stronger  power  would  be  made  in 
a  manner  so  destructive  to  the  very  bases 
of  civilization. 

I  was  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Irish 
officers  (headed  by  the  General  of  the 
Sixteenth  Irish  Division)  who  signed  a 
petition  to  the  King  that  the  question  of 
Ireland  might  be  brought  before  the 
Peace  Conference.  In  so  old  a  feud,  so 
deeply  envenomed  by  mutual  distrust, 
reference  to  some  outside  tribunal  is  the 
least  unhopeful  of  expedients ;  and  a  tri- 
bunal was  there,  possessing  the  highest 
authority.  Now,  there  comes  before 
some  of  our  minds  the  hope  of  that 
appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  is 
spoken  of  in  America.  In  my  judgment, 
England  has  everything  to  gain  by  court- 
ing it.  But  to  do  so  England  would  have 
to  show  a  wise  generosity.  England  has 
at  moments  felt  generously  towards  Ire- 
land; but  when  in  dealing  with  Ireland 
has  England  been  wise? 

Stephen  Gwynn 

Dublin,  Ireland,  October  31 


Washington  Itself  Again 


A  CERTAIN  number  of  stunned  per- 
sons here  at  Washington,  now  that 
the  election  returns  are  all  in,  feel  that 
one  thing,  at  least,  can  be  said  for  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  elects  a  Presi- 
dent in  November  and  does  not  seat  him 
until  the  following  March.  It  gives  the 
office-holders  a  chance  to  look  round  and 
find  new  jobs  in  private  life.  And  that 
is  what  they  are  all  doing  now. 

One  by  one  they  are  winging  away  as 
they  see  new  nests.  Nearly  every  day 
one  can  find  in  the  local  newspapers  little 
paragraphs  saying  that  the  Hon.  John 
Whosis  has  retired  from  the  Government 
service  "to  resume  the  practice  of  law." 
Or  more  frequently  letters  of  resigna- 
tion in  which  the  incumbent  reluctantly 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  can  no 
longer  afford  the  sacrifices  entailed  by 
remaining  in  the  public  service  and  most 
unwillingly  withdraws  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  This  &  That  Corporation. 
A  little  rumor  is  floated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  salary  of  the  retiring  public 
servant  will  be  $75,000  a  year.  Nearly 
always  it  is  $75,000.  It  seems  a  reason- 
able sum. 

Washington,  I  mean  permanent  Wash- 
ington, social  Washington,  business 
Washington,  and  all  of  official  Washing- 
ton that  is  not  dependent  for  its  tenure 
on  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  Presi- 


dent, always  welcomes  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. It  means  a  general  enlivening 
of  the  whole  scene.  It  means  new  fig- 
ures, new  actors,  new  interests,  fresh 
subjects  for  gossip,  an  access  of  pace  to 
all  the  absorbing  activities  that  go  to 
make  the  National  Capital  unique. 

The  eagerness,  the  positive  longing  for 
a  change,  is  keener  than  ever  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis  in  our  affairs.  If  you  ask 
the  confirmed  observers  of  the  scene  about 
it  now  they  will  tell  you  that  all's  dreary 
along  the  Potomac  to-night.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  hold  Mr.  Wilson  to  blame. 
Washington  and  the  President  have 
never  hit  it  off  even  from  the  very  first 
day,  and  now  after  eight  years  of  him 
and  his  entourage,  the  old  charming 
town  is  avid  for  familiar  types,  ancient 
habits,  the  graceful  ways  of  other  days. 

The  amusing  and  the  essential  thing  to 
know  about  Washington,  the  quality  that 
makes  it  unique  among  American  cities, 
is  that  while  it  has  the  social  structure 
of  a  world  capital,  almost  all  of  its  chief 
personages  are  village  people.  They  like 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  they  find  when 
they  come  to  Washington  and  are  rigid 
in  maintaining  them.  They  count  them 
the  chief  charm  and  asset  of  their  ex- 
perience at  the  Capital. 

Washington  is  the  only  city  in  our 
broad,  free,  and  boisterous  land  where 
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precedence  is  an  inherent  part  of  daily 
life  and  all  social  routine,  not,  as  the 
French  Ambassador  once  put  it,  on  the 
practical  ground  that  the  good  God  has 
so  arranged  that  three  people  can  not  go 
through  a  door  at  once,  but  because  the 
ladies  like  it — and  so  do  the  men.  The 
small  town  folks  who  come  here  in  official 
capacity  are  as  keen  about  it  or  keener 
than  the  European  diplomatists  who  in 
the  beginning  introduced  the  custom  into 
our  disordered  lives.  Actually,  books  are 
written  on  the  subject  and  carefully 
studied.  A  score  or  more  of  young 
women  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood  out  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  of  these 
delicate  matters  of  procedure. 

Assistant  Secretary  Adee  at  the  State 
Department  is  the  final  authority.  In 
the  winter  season  his  aid  is  daily  be- 
sought by  the  distracted  novices  fearful 
of  making  a  faux  pas  in  seating  their 
dinner  parties.  He  can  tell  them  to  the 
fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth  what  to  do 
with  the  President  of  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  if  he 
should  appear  in  the  offing  with  the 
Public  Printer,  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Most  people  would  be 
confused,  thus  faced,  but  it  is  just  child's 
play  to  Mr.  Adee. 

Now,  all  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  Wash- 
ington likes.  The  Cabinet  officers  and 
their  wives,  the  Senators  and  their  wives, 
the  Ambassadors  and  their  wives,  the 
members  of  Congress  and  their  wives, 
the  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  their 
wives— all  the  office-holders,  all  the 
hangers-on,  all  the  permanent  residents 
— they  all  like  it.  That  is  why  they  have 
struggled  so  hard  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. It  is  something  different.  It  repre- 
sents to  them  the  great,  gay  world.  It 
is  not  home-town  stuff.  It  is  an  escape 
from  drabness  and  the  familiar  thing. 
They  relish  and  value  the  processionals 
and  the  regalia,  the  "enter  heralds  with 
trumpets,"  "flourishes,"  "sennets,"  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

After  all,  the  White  House  sets  the 
tone  for  all  Washington.  This  is  as  true 
socially  as  politically.  The  political  as- 
pect, if  you  please,  we  will  skip.  What  I 
am  at  now  is  to  tell  how  Washington  is 
yearning  for  a  new  deal,  a  new  set  of 
figures.  It  misses  so  many  of  the  old 
things  that  had  come  to  be  ingrained  in 
the  life  of  the  town.  The  Inaugural 
Ball,  the  four  big  winter  functions  at  the 
White  House — the  receptions  in  honor  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Congress,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Judiciary.  It 
misses  the  garden  parties  on  the  big 
south  lawns  of  the  White  House  in  April 
and  May.  Most  of  all,  I  think,  it  misses 
the  first  formal  reception  held  every  year 
at  the  White  House  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Mr.  Wilson  abolished  this.  It  was  the 
great  event  of  the  Washington  year 
when   all   the   world   could   shake  hands 


with  the  chief  magistrate  in  true"  demo- 
cratic style.  Some  of  the  sophisticated 
used  to  pretend  that  it  was  a  bore,  but,  all 
the  same,  they  never  failed  to  hire  a  hack 
and  go. 

Another  thing.  For  eight  years  there 
has  been  no  place  for  the  brides  and 
grooms  and  other  spring  visitors  to  go. 
The  White  House  gates  have  been  closed 
to  all  comers.  Nobody  has  been  allowed 
to  wander  through  the  East  Room,  the 
Red  Parlor,  the  Blue  Parlor,  The  Green 
Parlor,  or  to  peer  reverently  and  happily 
into  the  State  Dining  Room.  Even  the 
east  wing  extension,  where  the  plates  on 
which  Millard  Fillmore  ate  his  fish,  and 
other  historic  things,  are  on  exhibition 
has  been  inviolable  to  the  awed  gaze  of 
the  plain  people.  That  has  been  a  depri- 
vation to  thousands. 

Do  I  make  it  plain  that  Washington  is 
bored  and  restless  with  its  condition? 
That  this  is  its  plaint :  "We  are  tired  of 
all  these  people  here.  We  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  sitting  through  a  full  season  of 
'East  Lynne'  by  one  stock  company.  We 
know  how  the  fellow  who  plays  the  bull 
fiddle  or  the  tympani  in  a  theatre  feels 


after  he  has  seen  the  same  show  329 
nights  in  succession.  Just  like  the  old 
monk  of  Siberia  whose  life  grew  drearier 
and  drearier — but  you  know  the  old  lim- 
erick. 

"The  White  House  offices,  once  so  gay 
and  brisk  and  full  of  entertaining  visit- 
ors coming  and  going,  are  now  deserted 
and  isolated.  Mr.  Wilson's  illness  is  not 
solely  the  cause.  It  was  so  before  he 
became  disabled. 

"The  war  played  its  part,  too,  in  help- 
ing to  break  down  the  charm  and  delight 
of  the  old  Washington  life.  The  bustling 
dollar-a-year  men  and  all  the  feverish 
war  workers  who  followed  them  never 
fitted  into  the  scene.  Thank  Heaven 
they  have  gone!  They  did  us  no  per- 
manent harm;  we  are  about  recovered 
from  their  visitation.  We  long  to  recap- 
ture the  charm  and  interest  of  the  old 
days,  and  so  we  await  with  what  patience 
we  can  the  coming  of  the  new  President, 
hoping  that  he  will  restore  the  old  face 
of  things." 

Washington  seeks  once  more  to  recover 
the  amenities. 

Edward  G.  Lowry 


Correspondence 


The  Presidential  Election 
Through  Canadian  Eyes 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  writer  happened  to  be  in  Cleve- 
land on  November  2,  and  had,  for  the 
first  time,  the  opportunity  of  looking  on 
as  a  benevolent  outsider  at  a  Presidential 
Election.  Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  election,  it  was  not  a  bad 
point  of  observation.  Cleveland  evidently 
felt  that,  whatever  the  outcome,  an 
Ohio  city  would  be  expected  to  celebrate 
noisily,  and  Cleveland  beyond  all  ques- 
tion was  vociferous  that  night,  even 
though  the  celebration  had  to  be  carried 
out,  to  some  extent,  on  cold  water. 

One  was  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Presidential  Election,  at  least  in  its  out- 
ward manifestations,  very  similar  to  a 
General  Election  in  Canada.  Canadians 
and  Americans  have,  after  all,  much  the 
same  way  of  looking  at  things,  whether 
they  be  political,  economic,  social,  or  in- 
tellectual; and  they  react  in  much  the 
same  way  to  similar  impulses.  Of  course, 
our  political  systems  are  theoretically 
different,  but  the  difference  is  not  much 
more  than  skin  deep.  At  a  Presidential 
Election  your  interest  is  focused  on  the 
fate  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  must  be- 
come the  executive  head  of  the  nation. 
During  a  General  Election  in  Canada  our 
interest  is  apparently  rather  in  the  for- 
tunes of  parties  than  individuals,  but  in 
reality  it  is  concentrated  in  much  the 
same  way  on  two  men,  one  of  whom,  if 
his  party  succeeds,  will  lead  the  govern- 


ment of  his  country.  Both  systems  are 
essentially  democratic  in  intention,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  in  its  own  way, 
within  human  limits,  meets  the  reason- 
able needs  of  a  reasonably  intelligent 
people.  One  still  ventures  to  believe  that 
this  is  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
assured  by  so  many  infallible  political 
doctors  that  both  your  system  and  ours 
are  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  them  down  and  grow 
new  and  entirely  different  ones.  Not  the 
least  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent 
election  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that 
the  heart  of  your  great  Republic,  as  of 
all  English-speaking  communities,  is  still 
sound  and  sane,  and.  that  the  perfervid 
eloquence  of  Parlor  Bolshevists  and  other 
wild-eyed  enthusiasts  has  for  the  most 
part  fallen  upon  indifferent  ears. 

Which  somewhat  circuitous  preamble 
brings  one  to  the  thought  of  what  the 
election  of  Mr.  Harding  may  mean — not 
to  the  United  States,  for  that,  as  a  purely 
domestic  problem,  can  not  with  propriety 
be  discussed  by  even  an  intimate  friend 
— but  to  the  world.  Without  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  President-elect, 
and  judging  him  solely  by  his  speeches 
during  the  late  campaign,  one  gets  the 
impression  of  a  man  who  will  not  be 
swayed  by  gusts  of  public  passion  or 
prejudice,  whoss  course  in  foreign  affairs 
will  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  and  governed  not  by  the 
foreign  influence  of  pseudo-Americans, 
but  by  the  desire  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  One  does  not  for- 
get that  certain  of  Mr.  Harding's  utter- 
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ances  during  the  campaign  gave  rise  to 
a  measure  of  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  watched  with  increasing  anx- 
iety the  boiling  of  the  European  pot,  and 
prayed  for  the  steadying  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  But  a 
serious  analysis  of  these  speeches  leaves 
no  real  ground  for  uneasiness.  Stripped 
of  a  certain  political  atmosphere  or  em- 
phasis, with  which  we  are  as  familiar  in 
Canada  as  you  are  in  the  United  States 
— one  might  perhaps  describe  it  in  ar- 
chaic terms  as  the  froth  on  the  beer — 
there  remains  in  unmistakable  language 
the  determination  of  the  President-elect 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  practicable  union  of  the  nations, 
including  the  United  States;  a  union 
having  for  its  object  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  welfare  of  all  nations;  a 
league  of  nations  rather  than  The 
League  of  Nations.  And  too  much  em- 
phasis can  not  be  put  upon  the  fact  that 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  much  more 
interested  in  the  former  than  the  latter. 
In  the  chaotic  state  of  world  affairs  to- 
day one  can  not  but  feel  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  stands 
for  the  best  traditions  of  American 
statesmanship,  broadmindedness,  gener- 
osity, and  the  old-fashioned  qualities  that 
are  implied  in  that  old-fashioned  word, 
forthrightness. 

L.  J.  B. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  November  8 

'The  Brass  Check"  Once 
More 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  have  just  seen  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 3  with  the  review  of  "The  Brass 
Check"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  permit  comments  upon  your 
book  reviews  by  the  victims.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  be  brief.  Mr.  Ghent  sets  out 
to  review  a  book  of  something  like  180,- 
000  words,  closely  packed  with  detailed 
evidence  of  newspaper  corruption,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  things  personally  ex- 
perienced and  in  part  of  Government 
records,  official  testimony,  affidavits,  and 
evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  news- 
paper files,  the  kind  of  evidence  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Ghent  has 
something  less  than  1,500  words  in  which 
to  say  all  that  he  has  to  say  about  this 
book;  and  by  actual  measurement  he 
uses  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  his  space 
in  which  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  I 
stated  I  went  to  a  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Robert  J.  Collier  in  my  old  clothes, 
whereas  Mr.  Ghent  knows  that  I  wore  a 
dress-suit  because  he  himself  was  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Ghent  says  that 
he  "can  testify  under  oath  that  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's white  expanse  of  snowy  shirt 
front  matched  the  shirt  fronts  of  his 
fellow-diners." 

If  it  had  been  left  to  my  judgment,  I 


would  not  have  considered  this  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the  pages 
of  a  weekly  review.  However,  since  Mr. 
Ghent  has  brought  up  the  subject,  per- 
mit me  to  ask,  just  how  valuable  would 
be  Mr.  Ghent's  oath  on  this  subject  as 
compared  with  my  oath?  Mr.  Ghent 
was,  of  course,  in  position  to  see  more 
Of  my  "snowy  shirt  front"  than  I  was, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  had  the  em- 
barrassment of  knowing  that  my  poverty 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  properly 
equipped  for  the  dinner  party,  and  I  had 
to  face  the  agitated  states  of  mind  of 
both  my  wife  and  mother  before  and 
after  the  great  occasion.  These  factors, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  it  at  least  as  likely 
that  Mr.  Ghent's  memory  may  have 
failed  as  that  my  memory  may  have 
failed.  And  there  is  a  further  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Ghent  entirely  over- 
looks to  mention.  When  "The  Brass 
Check"  first  appeared,  Mr.  Ghent  wrote 
me  about  the  book,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  this  detail.  He  stated  what  his 
recollection  was,  and  how  positive  he 
was,  and  as  proof  of  the  vividness  of  his 
memory  he  named  several  people  who 
were  present  at  the  dinner,  among  them 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  I  replied  that 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was  not  present 
at  the  dinner,  that  I  had  not  met  him 
until  nearly  ten  years  later.  Mr.  Ghent 
replied  that  my  recollection  was  correct. 
Fortunately,  I  have  this  in  Mr.  Ghent's 
own  handwriting;  and  don't  you  think 
that,  being  such  a  strict  lover  of  precise 
fact,  it  was  his  duty  to  mention  this  slip 
in  his  memory,  so  that  your  readers 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  judge 
between  the  value  of  his  oath  and  of  my 
oath? 

Upton  Sinclair 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  November  3 

Professor  Jastrow  Replies 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  two 
considerate  letters  called  out  by  my  con- 
tributions to  The  Weekly  Review.  I  share 
with  Mr.  Thaw  as  well  as  with  a  host  of 
others  the  regret  that  William  James — 
whose  letters  we  are  about  to  enjoy — is 
not  able  to  advise  the  many  admirers  of 
his  counsel.  That  I  regard  William  James 
as  standing  with  me  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  his  fellow-psychologists 
in  the  attitude  toward  that  side  of 
"psychical  research"  which  my  review 
covered,  is  shown  by  my  citation  of  a 
momentous  sentence  from  William  James 
at  the  head  of  a  review  of  similar  import 
which  appeared  in  the  Dial  for  August. 
I  refer  Mr.  Thaw  to  that  review  also  for 
my  opinion  of  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  for 
Myers'  view  of  the  consolation  side  of 
the  spiritistic  doctrines.  As  the  books 
reviewed  determined  the  scope  of  the  re- 
view, I  can  not  regard  most  of  the  points 
raised    by    Mr.    Thaw    as    relevant.      If 


books  of  this  kind  are  written  for  con- 
solation, why  should  they  court  the  ap- 
proval of  science,  and  aim  to  justify 
their  conclusions  by  the  methods  of  sci- 
ence? The  essential  point  is  whether 
the  "gleam  in  the  darkness"  is  a  true 
light  or  a  deceptive  one.  As  presented 
by  the  evidence,  it  continues  to  seem  to 
me  totally  illusory;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
add  that  those  who  have  written  to  me 
about  the  matter  from  the  same  religious 
interest  that  supports  Mr.  Thaw  express 
their  disapproval  of  any  attempt  to  lift 
the  veil  by  the  methods  proposed.  I 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  problems  of  psychic  research 
that  would  necessarily  encourage  the 
occult;  I  regret  that  the  actual  effect  of 
much  of  the  movement  as  it  has  devel- 
oped has  been  adverse  to  the  enlighten- 
ment which  psychology  is  able  to  confer 
upon  the  understanding  of  human  prob- 
lems. I  have  the  same  concern  to  solve 
these  problems  with  the  same  considera- 
tion for  man's  emotional  nature  that  is 
expressed  by  Mr.  Thaw;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  stultification  of  the  intel- 
lect is  not  the  wise  or  the  ethical  formula 
for  the  ministration  to  even  high-grade 
sentiments. 

A  brief  comment  on  other  points:  1 
distinctly  question  whether  a  large  ma- 
jority of  qualified  observers  believe  in 
telepathy.  My  own  survey  among  men 
of  science  and  psychologists  in  particular 
shows  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  who 
has  any  belief  in  the  sense  used;  a  few 
more  are  willing  to  hold  the  issue  as  a 
remote  possibility.  The  suggestion  that 
I  might  resort  to  "telepathy"  to  avoid 
more  disturbing  beliefs  seems  to  me  a 
needless  and  unfair  suggestion;  if  tel- 
epathy could  be  established,  it  would 
qualify  for  me  as  for  others  as  an  hy- 
pothesis for  other  phenomena.  Since  it 
is  not,  I  see  no  more  reason  to  explain 
things  by  telepathy  than  by  a  personal 
devil,  or  by  sprites  from  Saturn.  The 
statement  that  no  number  of  negative 
statements  will  counteract  a  single  posi- 
tive proof  contains  so  many  fallacies — as 
applied — that  they  can  not  be  briefly  re- 
futed. 

What  Mr.  Thaw  calls  my  "careless  and 
sweeping  phrase,"  he  has  misunderstood. 
It  still  seems  to  me  that  the  reference  is 
plain :  that  in  the  presence  of  wishes  we 
avoid  the  unpleasant  and  believe  in  the 
desired.  The  stimulating  power  of  emo- 
tion to  arouse  and  vivify  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  freely  emphasized  as  one  of  the 
standard  psychological  principles.  Mr. 
Thaw  has  injected  a  wholly  irrelevant 
meaning  of  the  word  "reality"  into  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  McMillan's  comments  are  more 
specific.  Since  I  expressed  my  surmise 
as  to  the  possible  motives  for  Professor 
Crawford's  suicide  as  a  question,  I 
hardly  approve  of  the  word  "insinuate"; 
nor  did  I  place  it  as  the  only  alternative. 
What   I    suggested   was   that   the   same 
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mental  twist  that  was   responsible  for 
the  lamentable  lack  of  elementary  logic 
and  the  gross  yielding  to  delusion  and  ex- 
travagant hypothesis  may  also  have  been 
responsible  for  the  lamentable  suicide; 
with  this  I  coupled  the  surmise  that  a 
shock  such  as  might  have  resulted  from  a 
growing  suspicion  or  an  actual  discovery 
of  deception  on  the  part  of  the  medium 
may  have  precipitated  the  act.     I  agree 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  left 
with  uncertainties,  where  definite  infor- 
mation is  most  desirable.    Every  reader 
must  appraise  the  value  of  the  conclu- 
sion in  terms  of  the  evidence  available. 
Yet  the  analysis  by  a  professional  psychi- 
atrist may  properly  claim  a  higher  value. 
Moreover,  the  writings  of  Crawford  fur- 
nish a  distinct  evidence  of  an  abnormal- 
ity, and  a  progressive  delusion.    The  dis- 
regard of  plain  logical  considerations,  the 
prepossession   with  occult  explanations, 
and  the  overlooking  of  glaringly  obvious 
facts   (which  the  honesty  of  the  experi- 
menter records,  though  not  without  some 
measure  of  concealment)  find  an  intelli- 
gible explanation  in  a  delicately  psycho- 
pathic state.     I  can  not  agree  that  the 
books  are  not  documents  in  the  case,  im- 
portant  as   it   would   be   to   supplement 
them  by  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  life- 
history  of  the  writer.     Letters  received 
from  English  correspondents  make  the 
same  surmise.    I  now  have  a  letter  from 
a   distinguished   leader   of  the   English 
"Psychic  Research"  movement  who  tells 
me  that   Crawford  left  a  memorandum 
denying  the  fact  of  disillusionment.  That 
does  not  change  but  rather  strengthens 
the  suspicion — I  put  it  no  more  strongly 
— of    a    subconscious    unrest    about    the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  a  defense 
reaction  against  the  force  of  unpleasant 
truth. 

I  have  quite  a  collection  of  letters 
which  have  been  sent  me  by  unknown 
correspondents,  upon  which  I  have  placed 
the  label:  Documents  of  the  Insane. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  typical  writ- 
ings of  paranoiacs  would  concur  in  the 
diagnosis;  for  these  are  pronounced 
cases.  That  the  Crawford  case  is  one  of 
totally  different  order  is  plain;  but  the 
refinement  and  subtlety  of  the  depar- 
ture from  normal  conduct  of  the  mind 
does  not  disprove  its  affiliations.  It  is 
just  because  we  have  the  trained  mind 
of  an  engineer  to  deal  with  that  a 
slighter  departure  is  equally  significant. 
Psychiatrists  are  recognizing  the  need 
of  classifying  the  defections  from  logic 
met  with  in  responsible,  well-trained 
minds,  in  accordance  with  the  type-forms 
that  result  from  a  study  of  the  severer 
disqualifications. 

In  regard  to  trying  the  possibilities  of 
what  may  be  done  under  the  conditions 
exacted  by  the  Belfast  medium,  I  cite 
from  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  C.  Marsh 
Beadnell : 

As  a  control  test,   I  put  myself  in  a  similar 


position  to  that  occupied  by  the  medium  during 
Dr.  Crawford's  experiments.  Reclining  in  a 
chair  I  was  able  to  levitate  Webster's  Diction- 
ary and  the  first  volume  of  Haeckel's  Evolu- 
tion of  Man,  together  weighing  17  pounds,  for 
three  and  a  half  minutes.  The  levitation  was 
accomplished  in  broad  daylight  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  passing  one  foot  through  a  loop 
in  a  cord  encircling  the  books.  It  should  be 
added  that  during  the  phenomenon  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  were  quite  rigid.  Why  the  limbs 
of  Dr.  Crawford's  medium  should  be  rigid  dur- 
ing levitation  of  the  table,  when  this  was 
brought  about  by  spirit  and  not  by  flesh  agency, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  McMillan's  addition  to  his  state- 
ment that  the  table  thus  held  resisted  the 
pressure  of  three  men  is  plainly  in  error. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  latter 
fact  is  recorded  are  not  the  conditions 
under  which  the  table  was  levitated.  It 
was  this  difference  of  condition  that  led 
Dr.  Crawford  to  propound  two  theories 
of  explanation  and  not  one:  for  the  levi- 
tation a  simple  cantilever  emerging  from 
the  medium's  body;  for  the  other  a  com- 
pound cantilever,  one  end  of  which  rested 
on  the  floor  and  thus  resisted  the  pres- 
sure of  thYee  men.  That  part  of  the 
criticism  relating  to  the  facts  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  facts. 

Both   the  letters   indicate  a   reserved 
and  restrained  desire  to  leave  some  meas- 
ure of  play  for  unknown  forces.     This 
reservation  is  such  a  common  one  and 
is  shared  by  so  many  men  whose  attain- 
ments and  personalities  command  high 
respect  that  it  can  not  be  disregarded, 
nor  is  there  any  intention  to  minimize 
its  significance.    But  if  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  literature  as  a  whole  with  which 
this  restrained  and  cautious  attitude  has 
a   definite    (though   limited)    affiliation, 
one  can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  way  of  thinking  thus  ex- 
pressed and  encouraged  by  the  respect- 
able sponsors  of  the  movement  is  hostile 
to  the  sound  thinking  upon  which  human 
welfare   depends.      Upon   this   point   we 
must  agree  to  differ ;  and  I  take  pleasure, 
in  recording  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  I 
differ   violently    and    completely,    in    ac- 
knowledging the  statements  which  have 
aroused  their  protests. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  this  move- 
ment comes  to  us  across  the  Atlantic  in- 
troduces a  factor  of  distance  from  the 
source  and  a  consequent  difficulty  in 
appraising  the  mental  atmosphere  from 
which  it  emanates.  I  have  tried  to  rem- 
edy this  limitation  through  correspond- 
ence with  those  nearer  the  origins,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  British  view  of  the 
theories  and  interpretations  against 
which  I  protest,  I  am  preparing  a  state- 
ment to  show  how  the  matter  is  regarded 
nearer  home.  In  contrast  with  the  oppo- 
sition there  encountered  and  unre- 
servedly expressed,  my  own  contribu- 
tions seem  somewhat  unduly  moderate 
in  tone. 

Joseph  Jastrow 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  8 


Ideals    of  the   Creators 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
Admitting  a  lack  of  imagination,  never- 
theless the  writer  submits  that  the  an- 
swers given  by  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler 
to  the  questions  relative  to  the  "Crea- 
tors'* of  the  American  Government  are 
not  responsive.  The  question  was  not, 
"Who  were  the  Creators  of  the  Govern- 
ment?" but,  "Whom  did  President  Wil- 
son have  in  mind  when  he  wrote  'The 
conception  of  the  Great  Creators  of  the 
Government  was  absolutely  opposed  to 
this.  They  thought  of  America  as  the 
light  of  the  world,  as  created  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  peoples  and  the  rights  of  free  na- 
tions;    .    .    .    !"' 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
that  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Mar- 
shall were  great  creators  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that  the  quotations  he  men- 
tions express  the  sentiments  he  names; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  these 
sentiments  bear  on  those  of  President 
Wilson  quoted  above. 

Sparks'  "Life  of  Washington"  (p.  392) 
quotes  Washington  as  writing  in  1785, 

That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one 
of  the  most  respected  nations  on  earth,  admits, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would 
but  pursue  a  wise,  just,  and  liberal  policy 
towards  one  another,  and  keep  good  faith 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  our  resources 
are  ample  and  increasing,  none  can  deny ;  but, 
while  they  are  grudgingly  applied,  or  not  ap- 
plied at  all,  we  give  a  vital  stab  to  public  faith, 
and  shall  sink,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  into  con- 
tempt. 

Again  (p.  393)  : 

What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are 
capable  of  producing.  I  am  told  that  even 
respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  without  horror.  From 
thinking  proceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting 
is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable 
and  tremendous!  What  a  triumph  for  our 
enemies  to  verify  their  predictions!  What  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism  to  find, 
that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves! 
and  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious !  Would 
to  God,  that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in 
time  to  avert  the  consequences  we  have  but 
too  much   reason  to  apprehend. 

From  the  above  one  may  see  that  Wash- 
ington had  the  vision,  but  hardly  the 
hope,  expressed  by  President  Wilson. 

Scott    Oliver's    "Alexander   Hamilton" 
(p.  451)  says: 

1  lc  (  Hamilton)  judged  that  the  task  to  which 
the  Almighty  had  appointed  him  was.  not  to 
put  the  whole  world  right,  but  to  keep  his  own 
country  safe. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  problems 
which  confronted  the  creators  of  the 
government  were  practical  and  so  press- 
ing that  there  was  no  thought  of  altru- 
ism; but  rather  only  an  endeavor  to 
establish  a  form  of  government  which 
would  endure  and  be  respected  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  world? 

W.  C.  Briggs 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  10 
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Books  of  the  Week 

The  Outline  of  History  ;  being  a  plain 
history  of  life  and  mankind,  by  H. 
G.  Wells.  Written  with  the  advice 
and  editorial  help  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Barker,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Sir  E. 
Ray  Lankester  and  Professor  Gil- 
bert Murray.  Two  volumes.  Mac- 
millan. 

The  Romance  of  Madame  Tussaud's, 
by  John  Theodore  Tussaud.  With 
an  introduction  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Doran. 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Romanovs,  by 
George  Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert 
Wilton.     Doran. 


THE  member  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  who  came  into  my 
office  as  I  was  unpacking  H.  G.  Wells's 
"The  Outline  of  History"  (Macmillan) 
turned  up  his  nose  and  sniffed.  "Wells  as 
a  historian !"  he  jeered.  "Why  not?"  I 
asked,  "he  may  make  it  readable."  The 
word  simply  infuriated  him.  He  intimated 
that  I  may  have  all  the  "readable"  history 
I  wish.  He  would  stick  to  the  good,  old 
historical  writers  who  are  tough,  sour, 
unpalatable,  but  who,  thank  God,  are  ac- 
curate. Then  the  Hellenist,  who  drops 
in  from  time  to  time  to  assure  me  that 
literature  ceased  with  the  death  of 
Pindar,  borrowed  Mr.  Wells's  first  volume 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  came  back 
eloquent  in  his  denunciation.  Wells  had 
founded  his  Greek  chapters  upon  two 
discredited  books.  I  mildly  asked  why 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  one  of  the  co- 
editors,  had  not  saved  him  from  this 
blunder.  To  which  he  replied  that  Pro- 
fessor Murray  also  suffers  from  fanciful 
theories  about  Greek  civilization.  There 
is  no  way  to  satisfy  the  learned ! 

Next  day  a  stand-pat  Republican  told 
me  that  as  Wells  is  a  Socialist  the  work 
is  a  mere  Socialist  tract.  But  as,  at  that 
time,  I  had  only  read  as  far  as  the  first 
of  the  iguanadons  and  the  coming  of  the 
brontosaurus,  I  had  to  admit  that  I 
hadn't  detected  any  Socialistic  poison,  and 
that  as  I  had  been  warned  in  time  I  could 
be  on  my  guard.  Meanwhile,  what  about 
this  matter  of  accuracy?  Well,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  it  to  the  historical  scholars. 
I  am  too  lazy  to  try  to  catch  him  in 
errors  about  the  dates  of  the  Popes;  too 
ignorant  to  disagree  with  his  theories 
about  Rousseau.  His  hatred  for  Napoleon 
(for  I  have  been  reading  ahead)  seems 
to  me  excessive  and  unfair;  hardly  will 
he  grant  him  ability!  He  dislikes  Cato, 
and  thinks  that  even  at  the  age  of  two 
he  was  a  "probably  very  disagreeable 
child."  About  a  historical  character  of 
whom  we  have  all  had  a  chance  to  form 
an  opinion — President  Wilson — Wells 
writes  that  there  was  about  him  "a  cer- 


tain narrowness  of  mind,  a  certain  sus- 
picion of  egotism  ...  he  remained  the 
President  representing  the  American 
Democratic  Party,  when  circumstances 
conspired  to  make  him  the  representa- 
tive of  the  general  interests  of  mankind." 
As  some  of  us  will  agree  and  some  dis- 
agree with  this  opinion,  it  may  throw  a 
light  on  why  historical  writers  are  al- 
ways denounced  by  somebody  for  their 
inaccuracy. 

So  much  to  indicate  some  of  the  faults 
which  will  be  urged  against  the  book. 
In  his  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  he 
discusses  the  earth's  position  in  space, 
the  geological  records,  natural  selection, 
the  ages  of  reptiles  and  of  mammals,  and 
what  is  known  about  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  and  does  it  all  more 
concisely,  with  greater  clearness  and  with 
greater  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
than,  it  is  probable,  any  other  living 
writer  could  have  done  it.  His  training  as 
a  novelist,  despite  the  sneers  of  the  scien- 
tific historian,  teaches  him  to  omit  what 
is  non-essential,  and  avoid  what  is  merely 
fussy  detail.  A  pedant,  of  course,  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  ability  to  do  it  him- 
self, will  scorn  Wells's  power  to  sum  up 
the  known  facts  about  a  period  and 
present  them  all,  at  the  end,  in  a  single 
vivid  and  dramatic  paragraph. 

The  English  edition  is  "popular"  in 
appearance,  with  colored  illustrations, 
sometimes  childish  and  unsatisfactory  in 
appearance.  The  American  edition  is 
more  dignified,  and  the  line  drawings, 
maps  and  plans,  in  better  agreement  with 
the  value  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  records  a 
few  heresies  in  "Men  and  Books  and 
Cities"  (Doran).  "For  the  fun  of  the 
thing,"  he  writes,  "I  have  recently  been 
collecting,  as  you  might  say,  adverse 
opinions  on  Conrad.  There  seems  to  be 
rising  a  pronounced  anti-Conrad  tide. 
Shortly  before  I  left  New  York  I  was 
much  amused  at  hearing  A.  Edward 
Newton  deliver  in  my  office  a  tirade 
against  the  acclaimed  supreme  master. 
From  Mr.  Nicholson,  on  my  way,  I  picked 
up  this:  'Conrad  writes  adventure 
stories,  but  he  doesn't  write  adventure 
stories  as  adventure  stories  should  be 
written.'  Mr.  Reedy's  comment:  'I  find 
him  pretty  tedious.' " 

Emboldened  by  the  support  of  these 
authorities,  I  will  record  a  theory  of  my 
own,  not  about  Conrad,  but  about  Con- 
radians.  Upon  Conrad's  novels  I  am 
not  competent  to  speak,  having  com- 
menced eleven  of  them,  but  never  having 
succeeded  in  finishing  one.  It  is  this: 
an  extreme  enthusiast  about  Conrad  will 
inevitably  be  discovered  to  be  almost  un- 
balanced about  artichokes.  He  will  be 
a  person  who  begins  to  discuss  artichokes 
as  soon  as  he  enters  a  restaurant.  Do 
you  suppose  they  have  artichokes  here? 
Waiter,  have  you  any  artichokes  ?    Oh,  I 


do  hope  the  artichokes  are  good !  And  so 
on,  until  everybody  has  heard  that  this 
person  wishes  an  artichoke.  Then  it  is: 
Oh,  here  come  the  artichokes! 

Now,  an  artichoke,  in  this  latitude  and 
longitude  at  any  rate,  is  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  leaves,  or 
scales,  or  fins,  by  which  small  amounts 
of  sauce  hollandaise  are  conveyed  to  the 
tongue  by  a  succession  of  motions  of  the 
hand.  A  spoon,  or  a  spatula,  would  be 
every  bit  as  good.  So,  why  all  the  fuss? 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Conrad's 
novels  are  tasteless;  far  from  that.  But 
that  the  artichoke-maniac  and  the  Con- 
rad fanatic  are  always  housed  in  the 
same  mortal  frame  is  a  fact  based  upon 
careful  scientific  observation.  Let  the 
psychologists  furnish  the  explanation. 

An  egregious  blunder  was  perpetrated 
on  this  page  last  week  by  naming  W.  W. 
Tarn's  "The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of 
Mist"  (Putnam)  as  a  story  "of  adven- 
ture for  boys."  As  anybody  could  see, 
even  going  no  farther  than  the  dedica- 
tion, it  is  announced  by  the  author  as 
"a  fairy  tale  for  my  daughter."  Going 
a  little  farther  still,  one  discovers  that 
it  is  a  story — apparently  of  an  Irish 
island — with  something  of  the  magic  of 
James  Stephens's  "A  Crock  of  Gold"  and 
a  suggestion  of  the  humor  of  George  A. 
Birmingham's  novels.  If  some  of  the 
characters  are  rather  painfully  conscious 
of  their  intimacy  with  Nature  ("For  I 
may  never  eat  beneath  a  roof.  The  open 
moor  is  my  dining  hall,  and  the  stars 
serve  me"),  there  is  enough  beauty  and 
fancy  and  fun  in  it  to  give  it  a  charm 
for  grown-up  readers  and  for  older  girls. 
But  not  for  boys. 

A  book  full  of  curious  and  interesting 
information,  with  many  illustrations, 
plans,  and  maps,  is  Walter  George  Bell's 
"The  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666" 
(Lane).  Mr.  Bell  is  also  the  author  of 
"Unknown  London"  and  "Fleet  Street  in 
Seven  Centuries." 

"Secrets  of  Crewe  House"  (Hodder), 
by  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  is  an  account  of 
the  British  campaign  of  propaganda  in 
enemy  countries — especially  Austria  and 
Germany — during  the  great  war.  Lord 
Northcliffe  was  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee and  H.  G.  Wells  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  description  of  the  sending  of 
printed  leaflets  over  the  enemy  lines  by 
means  of  balloons  is  of  interest,  and  so 
is  the  chapter  of  "tributes  from  the 
enemy"  showing  how  effective  the  cam- 
paign had  become  in  1918.  Arnold  Rech- 
berg,  writing  in  the  Tagliche  Rundschau 
in  July,  1919,  notes  that  the  Northcliffe 
committee  had  correctly  estimated  "the 
character  and  intellectual  peculiarities 
of  the  Germans."  Something  which  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  done  in  regard  to 
any  of  their  enemies ! 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Verse,  Prose,  and  Bliss  Perry 

A  Study  of  Poetry.    By  Bliss  Perry.    Boston : 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

MR.  PERRY'S  "Study  of  Poetry," 
fashioned  on  much  the  same  scale 
and  plan  as  the  earlier  "Study  of  Prose 
Fiction,"  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
"Poetry  in  General"  and  "The  Lyric  in 
Particular."  The  particularization  of 
the  lyric  to  the  neglect  of  the  drama  and 
the  epic  may  infringe  the  niceties  of 
logic,  but  will  commend  itself  to  every 
shrewd  observer  of  realities.  The  book 
is  adapted  to  the  college  student  as  heed- 
fully  as  to  the  general  reader;  its  chap- 
ters are  divided  and  its  sections  headed 
and  numbered  with  a  precision  almost 
military.  Even  as  reader  I  personally  do 
not  quarrel  with  order  or  the  accentua- 
tion of  order;  I  like  to  walk  in  a  city 
where  the  blocks  are  square  and  there 
are  street  signs  on  the  corners.  Mr. 
Perry  has  read  many  books  and  made 
many  clippings ;  he  is  first  of  all  a  collec- 
tor, secondly,  an  assayer,  thirdly,  and  a 
little  less  willingly,  an  arbiter,  and,  only 
incidentally  and  reluctantly,  a  reasoner 
or  controversialist.  The  fortune  or  skill 
of  others  in  his  own  field  is  very  dear  to 
him;  the  man  seems  veritably  happier 
in  the  citation  of  good  things  or  the 
utterance  of  kind  ones  than  in  the 
demonstration  of  his  own  capacity  for 
the  insight  or  the  phrase.  That  the  fac- 
ulty is  not  wanting  in  him  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  remark  that  much  ima- 
gist  verse  "might  have  been  written  by 
an  infinitely  sensitive  decapitated  frog" 
(page  55),  or  his  allusion  to  "the  danc- 
ing, singing  crowd  of  sounds  and  mean- 
ings which  make  up  a  poem"  (page  151). 
He  is  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
theme ;  he  understands  how  poetry,  evad- 
ing all  of  us  more  or  less,  evades  most 
completely  its  pursuers.  In  his  role  of 
cautious  liberal  or  hardy  conservative, 
he  is  without  fear;  but  he  is  pacific — 
perhaps  a  little  too  pacific  for  a  world 
in  which  it  is  conflict  that  fills  the  the- 
atres and  sells  the  journals.  There  are 
those  also  who  will  look  back  with  a 
sense  of  loss  to  that  "after-dinner  talk 
across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine"  that 
softened  and  brightened  his  editorship 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

To  free  verse  Mr.  Perry  is  gracious; 
he  is  gracious  everywhere.  But  he  is 
commonly  bountiful  as  well  as  gracious, 
and  he  can  not  be  called  bountiful  to 
free  verse.  To  suggest  that  it  has  cre- 
ated "lovely  flowering  hybrids"  (with 
the  implication,  of  course,  that  the  hy- 
bridism is  persistent  and  the  loveliness 
occasional)  is  hardly  bounty.  On  this 
point  the  probabilities  are  with  Mr. 
Perry,  though  one  must  allow  for  those 
imps,  the  possibilities,   who  delight   in 


holding  the  probabilities  up  to  ridicule. 
What  interests  me  more  for  the  moment 
is  the  related  question  of  the  kinds  or 
divisions  of  writing.  Do  prose  and  verse 
circumscribe  those  divisions?  Do  prose 
and  verse  accurately  describe  them?  Is 
free  verse  a  third  species? 

Mr.  Perry  in  one  place  diagrams  "in- 
dubitable prose"  and  "indubitable  verse" 
as  intersecting  circles,  the  region  of  in- 
tersection or  coincidence  being  prose  or 
verse  (prose  poetry  or  free  verse),  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  judging  indi- 
vidual. The  language  here  impresses  me 
as  unfortunate.  Can  "indubitable  prose" 
and  "indubitable  verse"  occupy,  even  in 
part,  the  same  territory?  I  can  imagine 
the  intersection  of  day  and  night  in  the 
morning  and  evening  twilights,  but  I  can 
not  imagine  the  intersection  of  indubi- 
table day  and  indubitable  night,  and  I 
have  precisely  the  same  difficulty  in  rela- 
tion to  indubitable  prose  and  verse.  Put- 
ting this  to  one  side,  however,  as  a  ques- 
tion mainly  verbal,  it  remains  to  be 
asked  whether  the  affinity  of  free  verse 
to  verse  and  prose  alike  is  a  reason  for 
proclaiming  its  independence  of  both. 
In  a  sense,  yes.  In  politics  nothing  is  so 
perturbing  as  a  double  allegiance;  it  al- 
most justifies  secession.  Where  it  is 
allowable  to  describe  an  object  by  one  or 
other  of  two  diverging  or  contrasted 
names,  it  is  often  advisable  to  describe  it 
with  neither.  Facing  an  animal  which 
might  have  been  described  either  as 
horse  or  as  man,  the  astute  Greeks  called 
it  neither  horse  nor  man  but  Centaur. 

Mr.  Perry  is  in  no  hurry  to  render  a 
decision.  At  one  moment  he  voices  with 
sympathetic  ardor  the  plea  of  the  Whit- 
manite  for  Whitman's  metre  as  a  thing 
distinct  from  verse  and  prose  alike.  At 
another  he  listens  in  charmed  assent  to 
Miss  Edith  Wyatt's  declaration  that  "on 
an  earth  where  there  is  nothing  to  wear 
but  clothes,  nothing  to  eat  but  food, 
there  is  also  nothing  to  read  but  prose 
and  poetry."  In  view  of  the  facts  that 
on  this  earth  other  things  than  clothes 
(spurs  and  jewels)  are  worn,  other 
things  than  food  (chalk  and  arsenic)  are 
eaten,  and,  further,  that  if  people  can 
read  twice  as  many  kinds  of  things  as 
they  eat  or  wear,  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  they  should  not  read  three  or 
four  or  twenty  times  as  many,  I  find  my- 
self singularly  unmoved  by  Miss  Wyatt's 
dictum.  But  behind  Miss  Wyatt  in  the 
repudiation  of  a  third  genre  is  Mr.  W. 
M.  Patterson,  and  the  emergence  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  careful,  able,  and  cautious  in- 
vestigator, on  the  scene  of  conflict  is 
fraught  with  terrors  for  the  amateur. 
I  had  innocently  supposed  that  verse  was 
nearer  to  music  than  prose,  and  had 
caught  the  mechanism  of  verse  without 
even  a  rudimentary  grasp  of  music;  yet 
here  is  a  gentleman  who  insists  that  I 
think  in  terms  of  music  before  he  will 
undertake  to  expound  to  me  the  mechan- 
ism of  prose.     It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  Mr.  Perry,  writing  for  Harvard  stu- 
dents, has  left  Mr.  Patterson's  "syncopa- 
tions" uninterpreted  and  undefined,  has 
been  almost  willing  to  lead  them  about 
with  him,  like  some  strange  and  possibly 
dangerous  animal,  in  a  leash  of  inverted 
commas.  I  shall  copy  this  reserve;  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  outdone  by  Mr.  Perry  in 
humanity  to  the  reading  public. 

When  one  has  regained  one's  breath 
and  speech  after  the  shock  of  this  en- 
counter, there  are  two  or  three  con- 
siderations from  which  one  is  moved  to 
extract  a  tentative  and  trembling  solace. 
One  of  these  is  the  obvious  distinction 
that  while  the  scientist,  speaking  loosely, 
controls  the  facts,  the  public  controls  the 
words,  at  least  the  words  of  its  own  pro- 
creation. How  the  field  of  writing  shall 
be  redivided  or  redistricted  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  laboratory  may  impose  its 
conclusions  on  the  public,  but  the  mean- 
ings of  "verse"  and  "prose"  are  matters 
in  which  the  library,  the  class-room,  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  railway  coach  will 
impose  their  edicts  on  the  laboratory. 
Mr.  Patterson  divides  all  writing  into 
two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
dominating  principle  is  "coincidence," 
while  in  the  second  the  two  dominating 
principles  are  "syncopations"  and  "sub- 
stitutions." Now  by  "verse"  the  public 
means  something  very  like  what  Mr.  Pat- 
terson calls  coincidence;  but  by  "prose" 
it  certainly  does  not  mean  syncopations 
and  substitutions,  and  its  acceptance  of 
these  ideas  as  enlargements  of  its  earlier 
and  cruder  notion  is  a  matter  in  which 
it  obeys  no  jurisdiction  but  its  own. 

There  remains  a  second  thought  which 
affords  its  pittance  of  consolation  at  least 
in  the  momentary  absence  or  quiescence 
of  the  scientific  assailant  of  our  peace. 
Verse  and  prose  are  the  names  of  experi- 
ences. The  experiences  they  name  are 
not  remote  or  technical  or  abstruse.  They 
are  confined  possibly,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, to  the  literate  class,  but,  with  this 
doubtful  restriction,  they  are  the  rela- 
tively superficial  experiences  of  large 
numbers  of  rather  ordinary  people.  Im- 
pressions of  just  this  sort  are  probably 
responsible  for  the  original  cleavage  be- 
tween verse  and  prose.  If  a  second 
cleavage,  if  a  third  kind,  is  proposed,  the 
question  whether  the  old  kingdom  of 
verse  shall  reclaim  or  renounce  the  re- 
bellious province  designated  as  free  verse 
will  be  settled  in  all  probability  by  the 
same  order  of  superficial,  half-taught, 
average  feelings  which  determined  the 
original  separation  of  verse  and  prose. 
The  more  absolute,  final,  or  scientific  a 
truth  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  form  a  part 
of  those  primary  impressions  to  which  the 
arbitrament  of  these  issues  is  committed. 
An  ultimate  identity,  an  eventual  con- 
flux, may  be  as  unimportant  to  the  state 
of  mind  from  which  decisions  spring  as 
the  final  union  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  below  St.  Louis  is  unimportant  to 
Pittsburgh  or  Minneapolis.     Are  verse 
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and  free  verse  one  or  two  resolves  itself 
into  the  question — are  they  felt  to  be  one 
or  two? 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  leaving  Mr. 
Perry  all  this  time  to  the  leisure  of  his 
ruminations.  He  has  been  slow  to  com- 
mit himself,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
he  commits  himself  suddenly,  by  impli- 
cation, without  acknowledgment.  He 
divides  free  verse  into  four  types  (if  not 
a  kind,  it  is  clearly  a  mother  of  kinds; 
"thou  shalt  get  kings  though  thou  be 
none") ;  one  is  sheer  prose,  another  sheer 
verse,  a  third  mixed  prose  and  verse  with 
prose  in  the  lead,  a  fourth  mixed  prose 
and  verse  with  verse  in  the  lead.  Here  is 
a  classification  which  annuls  at  a  stroke 
the  individuality  of  free  verse.  If  I 
divide  greys  into  blacks,  whites,  blacks 
with  white  stripes,  and  whites  with  black 
stripes,  I  have  put  an  end  to  the  notion 
of  any  individuality  in  the  color  grey. 
The  process  is  severe  on  free  verse.  Free 
verse,  which  I  do  not  particularly  love  or 
esteem,  is,  nevertheless,  neither  counter- 
feit nor  patch  work  to  my  ear.  It  has  its 
own  quality  and  effect,  markedly  differ- 
ent both  from  prose  and  verse,  though 
nearer  to  verse  than  to  prose.  My  hesi- 
tation to  acknowledge  its  independence, 
to  set  it  up  as  a  third  kind,  rests  mainly 
on  its  apparent  lack  of  the  range  and 
variety  which  we  rightly  associate  with 
verse  and  prose.  There  would  be  some- 
thing incongruous  and  unpractical  in  co- 
ordinating a  republic  of  San  Marino  with 
two  empires.  Meanwhile,  the  name  "free 
verse,"  whether  logical  or  not,  is  dis- 
tinguishing; and  if  the  "verse"  in  "free 
verse"  be  not  "verse"  in  reality  at  all, 
the  term  may  harm  us  as  little  as  "po- 
tato" in  "sweet  potato." 

One  point  seems  to  be  almost  over- 
looked in  these  discussions — the  position 
of  unrhythmic  prose.  Mr.  Perry  hardly 
recognizes  its  existence.  Mr.  Patterson 
affirms  that  all  prose  is  rhythmical  to  the 
qualified  observer,  but  surely  the  unquali- 
fied observer  is  a  fact,  and  prose,  as  he 
sees  or  hears  it,  is  a  fact.  If  unrhyth- 
mic prose  exists,  the  distinction  between 
the  rhythmic  and  the  rhythmless  in  writ- 
ing should  be  more  fundamental  than 
any  possible  distinction  between  prose 
and  verse  rhythm.  The  natural  division 
would  seem  to  be,  first,  unrhythmic  prose; 
second,  the  obvious  rhythm  of  verse; 
third,  the  abstruse  rhythm  of  prose. 
Here  is  a  classification  in  which  a  triad 
is  obtained  without  any  aid  from  free 
verse,  and  in  which  the  intermediate 
position  of  verse  between  the  lower  and 
the  higher  prose  seems  to  me  to  be  sig- 
nificant and  instructive.  It  is  curious  to 
note  in  passing  that,  viewing  prose  and 
verse  rhythm  as  abstract  entities,  verse 
rhythm,  being  transparent,  fixed,  and 
orderly,  is  to  that  extent  prosaic,  whereas 
prose  rhythm,  being  shimmering,  devious, 
and  elusive,  is  instinct  with  the  life  of 
poetry. 

O.  W.  Firkins 


Sketches 

The  Golden  Bird,  and  Other  Sketches.  By 
Dorothy  Easton.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

Sheila  axd  Others:  The  Simple  Annals  of  an 
Vnromantic  Household.  By  Winifred  Cot- 
ter. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany. 

It  Happened  At  Andover  :  Well,  Most  of  It 
Did  Anyzvay.  By  James  Chandler  Graham. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Helping  Hersev.  By  the  Baroness  von  Hutten. 
New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

"npHE  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Galsworthy  in 
A  his  laudatory  "Foreword"  to  "The 
Golden  Bird,"  "that  the  reading  public  in 
America  and  England  get  so  few  good 
sketches,  indeed  so  few  volumes  of 
sketches  at  all,  that  even  the  best  work 
of  this  kind  has  unfairly  little  chance." 
He  might  well  have  gone  on  to  suggest 
the  reason  why  we  get  so  few  sketches: 
namely,  our  small  opinion  of  the  sketch 
as  a  literary  form,  indeed,  we  think  of  it 
not  as  a  form  at  all,  but  as  something 
fragmentary,  unfinished,  a  study  or  a 
scaffolding,  or  mere  unsuccessful  dab  in 
the  direction  of  the  snug  and  rounded 
contrivance  which  we  tolerate  as  "the 
essay"  or  worship  as  "fiction."  Half- 
worked  material  at  best,  out  of  which  or 
with  the  aid  of  which  an  artist  might 
evolve  something  shipshape  and  complete 
— such  at  least  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  notion 
of  the  sketch. 

The  Latins  have  another  feeling  about 
it,  and  so  has  Mr.  Galsworthy;  his  fore- 
word is  worth  the  reading  of  a  public 
which  gives  the  sketch  no  place  among  the 
special  articles  and  the  "fiction-stories" 
of  its  favorite  magazines:  "The  sketch 
is,  I  take  it,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  easiest  form  that  a  writer  can  use, 
and  the  bad  sketch  probably  is.  The  good 
sketch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  the 
hardest,  for  there  is  no  time  to  go  wrong, 
or,  rather,  in  which  to  recover  if  one  does 
go  wrong.  Moreover,  it  demands  a  very 
faithful  objectivity,  and  a  rare  sensitive- 
ness of  touch.  ...  To  catch  the  flying 
values  of  life,  and  convey  them  to  other 
minds  and  hearts  in  a  few  pages  of  pic- 
ture may  seem  easy  to  the  lay  reader, 
but  is,  I  do  assure  him,  mortal  hard. 
..."  And  the  fore-speaker  proceeds  to 
commend  the  book  to  "those  readers  who 
want  not  snapshots  but  little  pictures, 
entirely  without  preciosity,  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  and  faithful,  never  dull, 
because  they  have  real  meaning  and 
truth." 

With,  possibly,  some  reservation  as 
to  its  freedom  from  preciosity  (see 
the  concluding  sketches,  "Life,"  and 
"Moments,")  we  may  heartily  second  this 
commendation  of  an  extraordinary  "first 
book."  An  ardent  fancy  and  a  delicate 
yet  firm  hand  have  gone  to  its  making; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  it  reminds  us  of 
nobody!  I  am  not  sure,  in  thinking  it 
over,  but  the  main  charm  of  the  book, 


apart  from  its  beauty  of  workmanship, 
lies  in  its  total  lack  of  that  "humor" 
which  is  the  god  of  the  current  literary 
machine. 

Such,  for  better  and  worse,  is  the 
humor  of  another  book  of  sketches, 
"Sheila  and  Others,"  sketches  of  merit, 
but  menaced  as  a  collection  by  a  certain 
excess  of  "brightness."  The  writer  is 
a  Canadian  housewife  who  still  struggles 
with  that  "servant  problem"  which  so 
many  American  women  have  given  up 
altogether.  To  these  emancipated  ones 
the  humor  of  the  book  may  seem  almost 
pathetic;  its  preoccupations  are  so 
largely  those  of  the  lady  who  works 
far  harder  having  a  cook  than  she 
would  being  one.  ...  On  the  whole 
the  whimsies  of  housekeeping  are  rela- 
tively wearisome  to  the  male;  I  suspect 
this  volume  will  fare  best  as  read 
aloud  in  purely  feminine  circles.  Per 
contra,  "It  Happened  At  Andover"  is  as 
purely  masculine  in  quality  and  appeal. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  "boy's 
book"  in  any  sense  known  to  publishers 
and  parents  at  this  time.  The  football 
picture  on  the  jacket  is  quite  misleading, 
and  the  "blurb"  also.  One  quite  believes 
of  the  sketches  and  tales  that  "boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
will  find  them  absorbing  and  diverting"; 
but  largely  as  an  illuminating  and  slightly 
scandalous  glimpse  into  a  teacher's 
mind.  Not  thus  are  professors  supposed 
to  look  upon  the  humors  and  peccadilloes 
of  youth.  Jimmy  may  be  on  to  us,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  keep  a  long  jaw  about 
it.  You  may  imagine  the  harassed  parent 
or  principal  or  trustee  whose  dingy  and 
on  the  whole  necessary  task  it  is  to  keep 
up  a  good  front  for  authority,  putting 
down  this  book  with  a  feeling  that  it 
somehow  offers  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  a  book  for  adult  non-com- 
batants, retired  teachers  or  superannu- 
ated parents  or  "old  boys"  who  recall 
their  school  days  as  a  delightful  lark. 
Only  three  or  four  of  the  chapters  are 
really  stories  of  the  trim  and  rounded 
sort,  and  these  are  of  much  less  account 
than  the  genial-ironical  sketches  of 
Andover  life  which  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

The  Baroness  von  Hutten's  latest  col- 
lection of  tales  displays,  as  it  were, 
her  familiar  super-mediocre  versatility. 
She  has  the  true  story-teller's  impulse 
and  knack,  and  evidently  enjoys  trying 
her  hand  at  different  kinds  of  things.  She 
can  turn  off  a  yarn  with  anybody,  with- 
out taking  the  enterprise  over-seriously. 
She  is  an  excellent  mechanician.  And  yet 
to  me  the  most  distinguished  pieces  of 
writing  in  the  volume  are  the  plotless 
sketches,  "Ker  Kel,"  a  little  picture  of 
Brittany,  and  "Peterl  in  the  Black 
Forest,"  which  reveals  with  the  lightest 
and  surest  of  touches  the  tragi-comic 
product,  or  by-product,  of  international 
marriage. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 
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The  Seventeenth  Century  in 
France 

The  Seventeenth  Century.    By  Jaques  Bou- 
lenger.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

JAQUES  BOULENGER'S  "The  Seven- 
teenth Century"  is  a  translation  of 
"le  Grand  Siecle,"  a  work  which  has  had 
at  least  two  French  editions,  the  first  ap- 
pearing in  1911.  In  it,  Boulenger  has 
undertaken  a  difficult  task,  and  he  has 
done  it  well.  Though  treating  the  gen- 
eral history  of  a  whole  century  in  some 
detail,  he  is  neither  superficial  nor  tir- 
ingly  technical.  When  explaining  dif- 
ficult and  intricate  matters,  he  shows  a 
gift  for  clear  and  easy  presentation  of 
his  facts;  and  when  his  subject  is  less 
arduous,  he  finds  it  possible  to  be  enter- 
taining, thanks  to  a  keen  sense  for  im- 
pressive illustration,  apt  quotation,  neatly 
turned  phrases,  and  happy  juxtapositions. 
One  feature  of  his  book  is  especially 
commendable:  the  author's  desire  to  be 
non-partisan.  Older  descriptions  of  this 
period  too  often  reflect  the  anti-clerical 
and  ultra-republican  prejudices  which,  in 
most  cases,  characterized  the  scholars 
upon  whose  researches  they  were  based. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  towards 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and,  although  the  date  of 
Boulenger's  work  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  take  advantage  of  certain  studies, 
such  as  those  of  Strowski  and  Bremond, 
now  available  to  the  specialist,  his  "le 
Grand  Siecle"  has  gained  by  the  new 
trend  of  scholarly  sympathy.  Whether 
it  be  due  to  the  insertion,  here  and  there, 
of  a  qualifying  remark  or  to  the  presen- 
tation of  two  opposite  points  of  view,  or, 
yet  again,  to  an  evident  preference  for  a 
normal  explanation  of  events  rather  than 
for  one  which  is  derived  from  a  danger- 
ous preconception  of  the  character  and 
intentions  of  persons  in  power,  the  reader 
gathers  the  feeling  that  Boulenger  seeks 
to  be  fair  and  sane.  This  is  especially  true 
in  his  treatment  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  and  in  his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  peasants  in  the  latter  part  of 
Louis  XIV's  reign;  furthermore,  when 
dealing  with  international  and  domestic 
affairs  under  Louis  XIII,  he  makes  due 
allowance  for  the  undoubted  opportun- 
ities and  surprises  of  the  moment  instead 
of  attributing  every  move  to  the  planning 
and  forethought  of  a  superhuman  Riche- 
lieu, and,  when  speaking  of  the  following 
reign,  he  gives  a  pleasing  refutation  of 
Saint  Simon  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  upon  the  decisions 
of  her  royal  husband. 

Considering  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written,  "le  Grand  Siecle"  is,  then, 
a  remarkably  good  book  and  one  which 
we  may  well  be  glad  to  see  translated  into 
English.  In  case,  however,  an  American 
reader  should  be  tempted  by  the  English 
translation    of    the    series    title     ("The 


National  History  of  France")  to  forget 
this  purpose,  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that,  for  the  real  or  quasi- 
specialist,  Boulenger  treats  his  subject 
too  much  from  the  outside,  and  thus  fails 
to  emphasize  sufficiently  at  least  one  fea- 
ture of  much  importance  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  epoch  he  treats. 

The  impression  is  too  often  given  that 
the  French  seventeenth  century,  aban- 
doning the  developments  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  thus  becoming  untrue  to  its 
past,  sought  to  construct  a  new  civiliza- 
tion upon  foreign  models  (the  antiquity 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  either  directly  or  as 
reflected  in  sixteenth-century  Italy),  the 
only  check  upon  complete  imitation  being 
the  audacious  rationalism  of  the  Car- 
tesian school  of  philosophy.  To  one  who 
considers  this  civilization  in  the  details 
of  its  daily  life,  this  impression  seems 
unfortunate:  it  makes  too  much  of  the 
deadly  parallel  and  of  the  statements  of 
those  intellectuals  of  the  period  who 
would  gain  for  their  works  the  prestige 
of  being  in  harmony  with  a  fashionable 
and  often  superficial  fad;  and  it  ignores 
the  steady  undercurrent  of  native  desires 
and  propensities.  The  fact  is  that,  if 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  "honnete 
homme,"  for  instance,  are  similar  or 
identical  with  those  given  in  the  Italian 
"II  Cortegiano,"  the  reason  is  simply  that 
both  were  based  upon  social  conditions 
sufficiently  similar  for  Castiglione's 
formula  to  be  used  without  violence  to 
the  national  temper.  But  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  when  such  similarity  of  tem- 
per did  not  exist,  the  French  seventeenth 
century  was  ever  ready  to  work  out 
formulae  of  its  own.  The  most  success- 
ful kinds  of  comedy,  that  of  Moliere  and 
that  of  Scarron,  were  by  no  means  the 
comedy  of  the  Ancients,  the  former  being 
firmly  rooted  in  the  earlier  farce  of 
Europe  and  the  second  being  the  product 
of  contemporary  satire  woven  on  a  web 
of  Spanish  comedy;  similarly  the  mere 
introduction  of  plot  into  tragedy — that 
plot  to  which  Scudery  objected  in  the 
name  of  the  Ancients — made  of  the 
works  of  Corneille  and  Rotrou  something 
fundamentally  new. 

Our  whole  view  of  this  century  would 
be  considerably  simplified  if,  discarding 
our  traditional  habit  of  ferreting  out  oc- 
casional likenesses,  we  were  to  study  it 
in  what  might  be  called  its  organic  mo- 
tives and  impulses :  we  should  thus  no 
longer  be  surprised  by  apparent  excep- 
tions to  our  conclusions,  such  as  those 
just  mentioned,  nor  should  we  be  dis- 
concerted by  coincidences  which  are  all 
but  incomprehensible  to  us  at  present. 
If  we  discuss  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
century  exclusively,  as  Boulenger  seems 
to  do,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  devotion 
to  the  art  forms  of  antiquity  or  of  its 
attitude  towards  Cartesian  philosophy, 
how  can  we  explain  the  common  traits  of 
such  significant  personages  as  Pascal  and 
Moliere?      Viewed   from   this   angle   no 


men  could  be  more  different  than  the 
Jansenist  apologist  of  Christianity  and 
the  non-religious  enemy  of  the  reformed 
Conti ;  yet  Pascal  could  find  no  better  cor- 
roboration than  Moliere  for  his  state- 
ment that,  "A  mesure  qu'on  a  plus  d'es- 
prit,  on  trouve  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes 
originaux.  Les  gens  du  commun  ne 
trouvent  pas  de  differences  entre  les 
hommes" ;  and  Moliere's  Alceste  retiring 
to  his  "petit  coin  sombre"  to  work  up  a 
righteous  indignation  against  society  is 
but  the  incarnation  of  Pascal's  impatience 
with  the  man  "avec  une  mine  severe,  un 
regard  farouche  .  .  .  dans  une  posture 
penible  et  tendue,  loin  des  hommes,  dans 
un  morne  silence  et  seul  sur  la  pointe 
d'un  rocher." 

This  example  leads  directly  to  that  fea- 
ture of  the  organic  peculiarities  of  the 
civilization  of  the  seventeenth  century 
which  I  regret  most  to  see  neglected  in  a 
book  such  as  "le  Grand  Siecle";  for  if 
Boulenger  had  emphasized  this  feature, 
the  sympathy  between  Pascal  and 
Moliere,  like  many  another  interesting 
point,  would  have  found  an  easy  explana- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  development,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century  particularly, 
of  an  ever-increasing  body  of  men  and 
women  who,  though  different  in  station, 
influence,  and  character,  were  neverthe- 
less forced  to  take  cognizance  of  one 
another  and  of  the  force  of  the  body  or 
group  as  a  whole  upon  the  activities  of 
each.  The  existence  and  importance  of 
this  group — less  homogeneous  than  that 
of  the  salons,  the  academies,  the  public 
officials,  and  including  them  all — is  amply 
attested  and  its  effects  were  as  far-reach- 
ing as  they  were  diverse.  Corneille  heeds 
it  in  matters  of  the  theatre,  changing  his 
technique  from  one  play  to  the  next  in 
obedience  to  the  observed  reactions  of  his 
audiences;  Vaugelas  defers  to  it  in  mat- 
ters of  language;  in  religious  matters, 
Pascal  seeks  its  support  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  church  itself;  and 
Richelieu  and  Colbert  find  in  its  bour- 
geois elements  that  wide-spread  appre- 
ciation of  hard  work,  craftsmanship,  and 
orderliness  without  the  support  of  which 
their  personal  efforts  would  have  been 
of  little  avail.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
group,  there  would,  further,  have  been 
no  virtue  in  that  doctrine  of  plaire  which 
proved  so  powerful  a  help  to  those  who, 
in  arts  and  letters,  desired  to  go  counter 
to  foreign  or  inherited  tenets,  the  reli- 
ance which  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine 
put  upon  it  finding  a  graceful  counterpart 
in  La  Fontaine's  statement  that  his  con- 
temporaries insist  on  "de  la  nouveaute 
et  de  la  gaiete"  and  a  pitiful  echo  in 
Segrais's  defence  for  making  his  eclogues 
more  amorous  than  those  of  the  An- 
cients: "je  ne  l'ay  fait  que  apres  avoir 
remarque  que  le  goust  de  mon  siecle  s'y 
portoit  .  .  .  j'avoue  que  de  moy-meme 
je  me  porterai  bien  plus  volontiers  a  une 
entiere  imitation  des  choses  antiques 
.     .     .    mais,    d'ailleurs,    c'est    un   assez 
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grand  deplaisir  d'etre  asseure  qu'on  fait 
bien  et  d'avoir  le  malheur  de  ne  pas 
plaire." 

The  effects  of  this  group  may  be  traced 
still  further;  for  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  one  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  age:  the  attitude  to- 
wards man.  The  opportunities  which  it 
offered  to  observe  the  motives  and  feel- 
ings, not  of  a  few,  but  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  in  the  acts  of  their  daily  life, 
certainly  encouraged  the  study  of  the 
general  in  human  character,  stimulated 
an  appreciation  of  typical  differences, 
and  led  to  a  pronounced  change  of 
opinion,  during  the  very  years  when  this 
group  was  increasing  most  rapidly,  con- 
cerning the  relative  power  of  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  instincts  to  determine 
human  action,  admiration  for  that  hero- 
ism which  is  possible  only  for  the  excep- 
tional individual  being  replaced  by  the 
portrayal  of  that  common  weakness  which 
comes  to  the  attention  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  large  numbers;  Descartes  yielded 
to  Pascal  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Pauline  was  forgotten  in  favor  of 
Phedre. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
book  such  as  Boulenger's  can  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  if  it  neglects  to  em- 
phasize this  feature  of  the  French  seven- 
teenth century;  for  the  formation  of  this 
group  is  not  only  an  interesting  fact  in 
itself;  it  is  of  great  importance  also 
because  through  it  the  civilization  of  the 
age  was  constantly  encouraged  to  give 
expression  to  its  most  characteristic 
aspirations. 

A.  G.  H.  Spiers 

Economics  New  and  Old 

Selected  Articles  on  Modern  Industrial 
Movements.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
David  Bloomfield,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Meyer  Bloomfield.  New  York:  The  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company. 

Current  Social  and  Industrial  Forces. 
Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Edie.  Introduction 
by  James  Harvey  Robinson.  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright. 

The  New  Industrial  Unrest:  Reasons  and 
Remedies.  By  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other. 
By  William  Graham  Sumner.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Albert  Galloway  Keller. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

WITH  the  dual  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  something  more  than  an 
academic  knowledge  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  the  man  of  affairs  a  modicum 
of  book  learning  and  social  theory,  Dr. 
Bloomfield  has  compiled  a  useful  book  of 
primary  and  secondary  "sources"  from 
which  a  sufficiently  intelligent  reader 
may  form  his  own  opinion  about  coopera- 
tion, Syndicalism,  Bolshevism,  Guild 
Socialism,  the  I.  W.  W.,  labor  parties, 
management-sharing,  and  scientific  man- 
agement. Here  may  be  found  the  notor- 
ious Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  the  Constitution  of  the  Rus- 


sian Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic, 
the  Programme  of  the  British  Labour 
Party,  portions  of  the  reports  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  and  the  Garton 
Foundation,  together  with  articles  by 
Louis  Levine,  Arthur  Gleason,  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  Nicolai  Lenin,  Catherine  Bresh- 
kovskya,  Maxim  Gorky,  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  other  "authorities."  There  is  also 
a  fairly  well  selected  bibliography,  rem- 
iniscent of  the  card  catalogue  and  the 
cumulative  index.  As  in  all  compilations 
of  broad  scope  and  limited  size,  the  judi- 
cious but  fallible  editor  has  included 
things  that  he  might  have  left  out,  and 
excluded  things  that  he  should  have  put 
in,  and  none  of  his  readers  will  be  alto- 
gether satisfied;  but  for  all  that,  he  has 
set  before  them  some  good  material,  for 
which  those  who  have  appetite  for  indus- 
trial problems  should  be  truly  thankful. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  last  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  universities  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps,  and  professors  of  history,  political 
science,  economics,  and  even  philosophy 
gave  intensive  but  discursive  courses  on 
"War  Aims,"  by  which  the  young 
soldiers  were  informed  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  war,  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
to  fight,  and  the  ideals  which  should  con- 
trol world  politics  after  victory  had  been 
won.  Fortunately  or  otherwise,  the  war 
was  over  before  the  inevitable  fleet  of 
textbooks  could  appear;  whereupon  the 
professors,  as  interest  shifted  to  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction,  changed  their 
courses  and  remodeled  their  books. 
Among  the  numerous  compendiums  of 
this  character — all  more  or  less  ephem- 
eral— one  of  the  best  is  Professor  Edie's 
book  of  collateral  readings,  originally  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  students  taking  a 
course  in  "Current  Historical  Forces," 
but  appealing  also  to  business  men,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  all  others  who  are 
concerned  about  their  own  future  and 
that  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  well- 
classified  collection  of  rather  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  the  writings  of  many  "for- 
ward-looking" thinkers  and  some  of  less 
prophetic  vision,  including  J.  A.  Hobson, 
Thorstein  Veblen,  Walter  E.  Weyl,  G.  D. 
H.  Cole,  Bertrand  Russell,  Sidney  Webb, 
W.  I.  King,  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  and 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary.  In  this  symposium 
one  gets  many  and  variously  colored  and 
confusing  glimpses  of  industrial  and  so- 
cial movements,  but  no  comprehensive 
view  of  any  single  subject  and  no  con- 
sistent coordination  or  interpretation. 
"When  there  is  no  vision  the  people  per- 
ish," but  when  visions  and  voices  and 
prophesyings  abound  and  there  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion,  the  bemused  and 
befuddled  readers  must  needs  ask  for  a 
sign  by  which  they  may  know  the 
prophets  of  inspiration  from  the  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Yet  the  sign  now 
dominant  in  the  politico-industrial  firma- 
ment is  the  sign  of  Russia,  which  has 


more  of  warning  than  encouragement  to 
those  who  would  follow  every  "forward- 
looking"  leader. 

The  well-known  and  brilliant  journal- 
ist and  amateur  economist,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  believes  that  he  has  found  a  pan- 
acea for  industrial  troubles,  which  is  so 
simple  and  pleasant  and  harmless  that  it 
ought  surely  to  receive  thorough  and  re- 
peated trial  before  more  drastic  remedies 
are  applied  or  the  patient  sadly  resolves 
to  "bear  the  ills  we  have."  As  a  pre- 
amble to  the  main  thesis,  Mr.  Baker,  in 
his  inimitable  style,  gives  a  racy  descrip- 
tion of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  of  insurgent 
unionism  which  was  so  prevalent  there 
during  the  steel  strike  of  last  autumn. 
To  his  way  of  thinking,  insurgency  is  a 
by-product  of  "benevolent  autocracy," 
which  no  amount  of  welfare  work  can  re- 
move. The  disease  was  aggravated  but 
not  created  by  outside  agitators,  like 
Foster,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Margolis,  and 
is  not  to  be  cured  by  deportation  or  re- 
pressive measures.  The  sovereign  rem- 
edy is  industrial  democracy,  administered 
in  moderate  doses  through  some  sort  of 
shop  council,  as  exemplified  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
the  Filene  Store,  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company,  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
Company,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Duchess  Bleachery  at  Wap- 
pinger's  Falls,  the  Whitley  Councils  in 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  more 
or  less  successful  plans  in  both  countries, 
not  to  mention  the  experiment  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself 
along  similar  lines.  Through  such  means, 
and  with  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
union  leaders  and  labor  managers — ex- 
ecutives of  a  new  and  promising  type — 
an  era  of  industrial  good-will  is  prom- 
ised, and  the  social  revolution  seems  no 
longer  imminent.  Unquestionably  many 
of  these  plans  have  worked  well  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  if  they  survive 
a  time  of  business  depression,  the  opti- 
mism of  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Leitch,  Lord 
Leverhulme,  and  other  protagonists  of 
industrial  democracy  may  be  somewhat 
justified. 

The  republication  at  this  time  of  Sum- 
ner's little  classic,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  year  1883,  may  seem  like  a  futile 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  discredited 
laissez-faire,  and  yet  in  this  day  of  social 
doctors  and  prophets  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider what,  if  any,  theory  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  so  many  forecasts  and  proposals 
for  social  reconstruction  and  regenera- 
tion. Sumner,  at  least,  as  a  convinced 
individualist,  had  a  very  definite  theory, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  basic  as- 
sumptions of  Socialists  and  many  social 
reformers  seem  weak  and  incoherent. 
The  strength  and  temper  of  the  human 
race  was  not  hammered  out  on  such  an 
anvil,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the   ancestral  vigor   and   initiative  and 
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fortitude  may  be  seriously  weakened  by 
the  easy-going  policy  of  taking  from 
those  who  have  and  giving  to  those  who 
have  not — and  that  without  the  striking 
of  a  blow.  Something  may  be  said  in 
defense  of  old-fashioned  brigandage,  but 
the  exploitation  of  the  few  by  the  many 
is  parasitism  of  another  and  more  deadly 
stripe.  All  that  the  poor  and  weak  can 
justly  claim  of  the  rich  and  strong  is  the 
chance  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
if  they  can.  Rights  do  not  pertain  to 
results,  but  only  to  chances;  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle  for  existence,  not 
to  the  results  of  it;  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  not  to  the  possession  of  happi- 
ness. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  such  old- 
fashioned  individualism,  it  is  wholesome 
to  have  a  dash  of  it  now  and  then,  and 
the  reading  of  such  a  book  as  this,  like 
a  cold  bath  after  a  warm  day,  is  both 
refreshing  and  stimulating. 

J.  E.  LeRossignol 

Literary    Chronicles    of 
Yesterday 

Crowding  Memories.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  died 
but  a  few  years  ago,  the  passing  of 
Howells  is  of  yesterday,  and  some  of  the 
people  who  sparkle  through  Mrs.  Aid- 
rich's  reminiscences  are  still  very  much 
alive,  yet  the  effect  of  her  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  a  curious  remoteness,  as 
of  a  voice  from  a  day  that  is  so  com- 
pletely past  that  it  is  become  history. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
with  her  unruly  hoop  skirts  "revealing 
very  slender  ankles  and  feet  encased  in 
prunella  boots,  the  elastic  V  at  the  sides 
no  longer  elastic  but  worn  and  loose"  is 
a  figure  more  alien  to-day  than  Cleopatra 
— not  merely  as  to  the  boots.  To  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  Edwin 
Booth  (even  if  they  go  back  little  far- 
ther than  the  days  of  the  Twenty-Third 
St.  Theatre),  the  actual  nearness  in  time 
of  the  incidents  of  this  book  must  seem 
factitious.  To  them,  probably  Mark 
Twain  is  the  only  personality  that  re- 
mains vividly  alive;  to  be  felt  still  as 
a  contemporary.  Things  have  altered  so 
rapidly  and  so  radically  during  the  past 
decade  or  so  that  an  observer  not  yet 
much  beyond  the  half-century  mark  is 
qualified  to  turn  reminiscent,  with  the 
attendant  danger  of  becoming  a  tiresome 
laudator  temporis  acti.  Doubtless  the 
girls  are  better  off  without  hoop  skirts, 
and  Mrs.  Rinehart  is  incomparably  su- 
perior as  an  artist  to  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Yet — there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
The  exact  measurement  of  their  stature 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  future,  but  it 
is  of  value  to  have  preserved  for  us  such 
glimpses  of  them  as  Mrs.  Aldrich  gives. 
Her  anecdotes  are  chosen  with  sufficient 


discretion,  and  are  often  illuminative. 
Many  are  told  now  for  the  first  time; 
enough  to  make  this  volume  an  important 
pendant  to  the  biographies  of  many  no- 
tables, especially  Booth  and  Aldrich  him- 
self. It  makes  a  varied  picture  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  New  York  of  the  Civil 
War  times,  and  of  literary  Boston  during 
the  closing  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
N.  P.  Willis,  the  Olympian  (and  bad 
mannered)  Parke  Godwin,  the  enigmatic 
Mrs.  Stoddard — incidentally,  does  any- 
one read  "The  Morgesons"  to-day? — 
Bierstadt,  Stedman,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
many  lesser  lights  glimmer  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  but  the  clearest  figure  is  that 
of  Booth :  tragic  with  sombre  brilliance. 
With  their  removal  to  Boston  the 
Aldriches  found  themselves  still  more  in 
the  centre  of  things,  especially  during 
his  editorship  of  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly 
every  character  of  literary  importance 
passes  through  Mrs.  Aldrich's  sunny 
home,  from  Dickens  to  Bret  Harte.  Of 
her  introduction  to  Dickens  she  writes: 

A  rather  short,  slight  figure,  so  he  seemed 
to  me  then,  without  the  manner  that  stamps 
the  caste  of  "Vere  de  Vere."  He  was  dressed 
— I  think  dressed  is  the  right  word — in  a  very 
light,  so  light  that  I  don't  know  how  to  de- 
scribe it — I  can  almost  say  soiled  white  color — 
top  coat.  It  was  wide  and  short,  and  stood 
out  like  a  skirt,  the  collar  of  a  much  darker 
shade  of  velvet.  His  waistcoat  was  velvet  of 
another  shade  of  brown,  with  brilliant  red 
indentations.  ...  I  don't  remember  the 
plaid  of  his  trousers,  but  I  rather  think  it  was 
a  black  and  white  check — what  the  English- 
man calls  pepper-and-salt. 

One  may  open  the  book  at  random  and 
not  fail  of  finding  some  temptingly  quot- 
able bit.  At  a  Boston  party  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  is  singing,  at  the  request  of 
Bret  Harte: 

After  the  "Battle  Hymn"  Mrs.  Howe  sang 
an  Italian  song  and  ended  with  an  English 
ballad  full  of  pathos.  At  the  finish  Mrs.  Howe 
rose  slowly  from  the  piano,  and  the  eloquent 
silence  was  broken  by  her  hostess's  voice  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room  saying,  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Howe,  do  now  sing  something  comic." 

Literary  New  England  of  that  era  took 
itself  very  seriously,  and  one  gets  some- 
thing of  the  pervading  air  of  reverence 
from  Mrs.  Aldrich's  pages,  somewhat 
tempered  by  her  alien  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  the  same  ceremonial  atmosphere 
that  so  disastrously  wrecked  Mark 
Twain's  speech  at  the  famous  banquet. 
Aldrich  himself  had  a  touch  of  it,  despite 
his  lighter,  penetrating  wit,  and  was 
capable  of  blaspheming  only  temperately. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  to  justify  this 
attitude — especially  in  the  presence  of 
a  personality  such  as  Longfellow's. 

But  the  chief  values  of  Mrs.  Aldrich's 
recollections  lie  in  the  preservation  of 
something  of  the  shimmer  of  the  person- 
alities of  such  men  as  her  brilliant  hus- 
band, Warner,  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  and 
lesser  luminaries.  Of  some  of  them  it 
may  be  said  that  they  were  greater  than 
their  books.  Much  of  the  charm,  of 
course,  lives  in  their  writings,  but  any- 


one who  came  in  personal  touch  with 
Stedman,  Warner,  or  Aldrich  will  re- 
member the  man  more  keenly  than  any 
of  his  writings.  Doubtless  Willis,  with 
whom  Aldrich  had  much  in  common,  had 
this  quality.  It  is  unfortunately  an 
evanescent  thing  in  its  very  nature,  but 
Mrs.  Aldrich  has  caught  not  a  little  of 
it.  For  instance,  on  board  ship,  after 
very  bad  weather,  Aldrich  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  ocean,  eliciting  the 
rebuke  of  a  solemn  English  clergyman 
who  said,  with  much  solemnity,  "Mr. 
Aldrich,  God  made  the  sea,  the  sea  is 
His.  He  made  it."  To  which  Aldrich 
retorted,  "Yes,  but  He  did  not  like  it 
very  well,  you  will  remember,  when  He 
was  on  it,  for  He  got  out  and  walked." 

As  a  fragment  of  a  life  record  it  is  a 
singularly  sunny  picture,  despite  the 
darker  incidents  of  its  close  in  the  death 
of  their  son.  And  to  few  people  is  it 
given  to  meet  and  mingle  with  so  mani- 
fold and  so  important  a  "caste  of  char- 
acters" as  Mrs.  Aldrich  appears  with  in 
this  book.  Even  in  unskillful  hands  the 
result  would  have  been  useful,  and  she 
has  handled  the  rich  material  with  good 
judgment  and  much  insight,  making  a 
total  that  is  always  interesting,  and  often 
enlightening,  entitling  it  to  a  definite 
place  in  our  literary  chronicles. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

DURING  the  war  the  services  of  scien- 
tists of  all  kinds  were  called  upon  by 
the  different  nations  to  aid  directly  in  the 
operations  of  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare.  This  intelligent  action  of  Gov- 
ernmental authorities  is  a  striking  trib- 
ute to  the  importance  of  the  position  that 
science  occupies  at  present  in  comparison 
with  former  times.  Much  of  this  service 
happily  can  now  be  dispensed  with,  but 
in  many  ways  the  knowledge  and  methods 
developed  by  scientists  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  an  acute  emergency  bid  fair  to 
prove  extremely  useful  in  times  of  peace, 
and  in  no  direction  is  this  result  more 
evident  than  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  efficiency  in 
the  people  at  large.  The  physiologists  in 
this  country  and  in  England  were  called 
upon  during  the  war  to  give  expert  ad- 
vice in  food  rationing,  food  conservation, 
health  preservation,  etc.,  and  a  series  of 
public  lectures  on  these  topics  given  at 
King's  College  by  men  of  eminence  in 
their  profession  have  now  been  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Halliburton  under  the  title 
"Physiology  and  National  Needs"  (Dut- 
ton) .  The  addresses  selected  for  publica- 
tion are  well  written  in  popular  style, 
free  from  scientific  terminology,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  any  intelligent  per- 
son interested  in  such  topics.  Some  of 
them  are  worthy  of  special  notice  owing 
to  the  amount  of  new  scientific  knowledge 
they  contain,  knowledge  that  as  yet  has 
hardly  penetrated  beyond  well-informed 
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medical  circles.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
lecture  by  Professor  Hopkins  on  vita- 
mines.  This  word  is  becoming  public 
property,  but  there  is  much  misunder- 
standing of  its  real  significance.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  gives  a  clear  and  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  these  mysterious 
but  essential  elements  of  our  food.  In  the 
lecture  by  Professor  Harden  on  scurvy  a 
great  deal  of  new  and  important  informa- 
tion is  collected  and  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  the  layman  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  main  facts 
and  in  applying  them  to  his  individual 
needs,  while  in  the  article  by  Professor 
Dendy  on  "The  Conservation  of  our  Cer- 
eal Reserves"  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  storage  of  grain  are  described, 
and  evidence  is  given  for  the  great  saving 
that  might  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  air-tight  storage. 

Regarded  merely  as  fiction,  Miss  Lida 
C.  Schem's  "The  Hyphen"  (Dutton)  — 
the  two  thick  volumes  contain  1,052 
pages — would  be  of  small  moment,  al- 
though the  very  intricate  plot  displays 
something  of  the  power  of  the  story 
teller.  The  book  is  really  a  pamphlet 
masquerading  as  a  novel,  and  in  spite  of 
much  needless  repetition  it  offers  a  val- 
uable analysis  of  the  state  of  mind  and 
fundamental  character  of  the  large  Ger- 
man element  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  vision  of  the  ideal  of  American 
democracy  as  it  appears  to  a  thoroughly 
un-English  observer.  The  patent  sin- 
cerity of  the  author's  effort  to  get  at 
truth  and  a  certain  vagueness  in  her  en- 
visagement  of  what  she  finally  sees  sug- 
gest the  Russian  rather  than  the  Teu- 
tonic mind. 

Her  hero  is  presented  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  acquired  Americanism.  The  son 
of  a  Prussian-American  father  and  a 
Nihilist  Russian  princess,  he  is  conceived 
as  a  synthesis;  a  compound  that,  some- 
how, under  the  guidance  of  American 
democratic  idealism,  shall  harmonize 
warring  human  qualities  to  the  establish- 
ment of  "true  liberty."  Brought  up  in 
a  wholly  German  environment  (Hoboken 
is  thinly  disguised  as  Anasquoit),  the 
boy  aspires  to  become  a  "real  American." 
Curiously  enough,  and  yet  convincingly, 
he  gets  the  strongest  stimulus  toward 
Americanism  from  a  young  Englishman. 
The  war  disillusions  him  as  to  German 
Kvltur,  and  he  concludes  that  the  only 
way  out  for  those  of  German  blood  who 
truly  aspire  to  Americanism  is  to  "go 
and  fight  Germany." 

But  the  book's  chief  interest  lies  in 
its  minute  portrayal  of  many  and  vari- 
ant types  of  German-Americans  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  war;  from  the  ami- 
able veterans  of  '48 — octogenarians  who 
escaped  from  the  fatherland  before  the 
blight  of  Bismarckian  ideals  fell  upon 
it — down  to  the  unmitigated  boche.    No- 


where else  in  either  fiction  or  war  dis- 
cussion has  there  been  gathered  together 
so  complete  and  so  diversified  a  menag- 
erie of  these  peculiar  animals.  In  fact, 
no  one  but  a  German,  or,  perhaps  a  Ger- 
man-Russian-American, could  have  drawn 
them.  The  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  dis- 
mal, though  it  appears  that  there  is  hope 
of  salvation  for  some.  One  extreme  ver- 
dict is  voiced  by  an  aged  Achtundvier- 
ziger,  whose  shame  finally  kills  him.  He 
says: 

The  German  mind  is  diseased.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  convert  a  professional  robber  merely 
by  taking  away  from  him  the  spoils  of  his 
latest  escapade,  or  by  sending  him  to  jail  for 
a  year  or  two.  If  you  desire  really  to  reform 
him  .  .  .  you  must  knead  over  his  moral 
nature.  Can  this  be  done  for  Germany?  God 
only  knows.  ...  I  repudiate  my  own  race. 
I  repudiate  it  utterly.  ...  I  believe  the 
canker  has  eaten  so  far  into  Germany's  mar- 
row that  nothing  but  a  total  disintegration, 
and  then  a  reintegration  along  new  lines  can 
lead  to  her  regeneration. 

The  book  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  the  writer  considers  the  majority  of 
German-Americans  still  in  need  of  such 
utter  regeneration,  but  little  capable  of 
undergoing  it. 

In  "The  Abandoned  Farmers"  (Doran) 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  tells  the  tale  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  finding  a  country  homesite 
and  building  and  equipping  the  house. 
Those  who,  several  years  ago,  read  the 
first  part  when  it  appeared  in  a  weekly 
periodical,  will  want  the  rest.  It  is  a 
tale  all  of  which  lies  in  the  telling,  and 
with  Cobb  in  the  role  of  Tusitala  no  one 
can  go  wrong  in  expecting  that  every 
phase  of  humor  in  the  subject  will  be 
brought  forth.  Westchester  County  rural 
life  would  seem  to  bear  as  large  a  crop 
of  tribulations  as  of  joys.  There  are 
hens  that  won't  lay  and  porkers  that  in- 
sist on  getting  hog  cholera  and  turkeys 
that  stalk  about  looking  incessantly  (and 
successfully)  for  pneumonia.  There  are 
scores  of  other  vexations.  But  it's  a 
merry  life  for  all  that — and  on  the  whole 
a  satisfactory  one,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord. The  author  confesses,  now  that  he 
is  a  "landed"  proprietor — a  "baited, 
hooked  and  caught"  one — that  he  rather 
likes  his  lot  and  wouldn't  move  back  to 
town.  Thus  there  may  be  further 
bucolic  adventures  to  chronicle.  The 
readers  of  this  book  will  eagerly  welcome 
a  successor. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Beers's  "Connecticut 
Wits"  (Yale  Press)  consists  of  eleven 
brief  literary  essays  on  subjects  whose 
diversity  is  undisguised.  He  has  found 
nothing  in  the  tradition  or  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  Yale  habitat  to  discourage 
the  inclusion  of  an  essay  on  Cowley  and 
an  essay  on  Riley  in  the  same  volume. 
It  is  Riley,  characteristically  enough, 
who  runs  off  with  the  praise ;  while  Cow- 
ley is  fortunate  if  he  escape  reprimand. 
Mr.   Beers  likes  his  own  time  and  its 


authors,  and  has  an  engaging  way  of 
fearlessly  confessing  that  he  is  bored  in 
quarters  where  such  confessions  are  un- 
fashionable. The  essay  on  Milton's  ter- 
centenary is  intelligent  and  respectful, 
but  one  suspects  that  Milton  the  poet  has 
evaded  Mr.  Beers.  The  criticism  in  the 
book  is  content  not  to  go  too  far,  a  con- 
tentment which  should  attract  fellow- 
travelers.  Mr.  Beers  is  a  clear  expositor, 
is  at  ease  with  facts,  and  can  make  them 
agreeable  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
partures from  the  jogtrot  of  chronicle. 
Without  humor,  he  has  something  of  the 
buoyancy  of  humor,  and  his  eleven  essays 
provide  a  cup  from  which  the  reader  can 
sup  cheer  without  hazard  of  inebriation. 

The  following  diatribe  against  the 
meddlesome  propensities  of  the  modern 
state,  occurring  in  the  Presse  Medicate 
of  Paris,  will  meet  with  approval  from 
such  readers  as  view  the  steady  decline 
of  individual  freedom  with  apprehen- 
sion: 

"There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  enormous  fortunes  were  built  up 
in  the  South  of  the  United  States  from 
the  work  of  black  slaves  imported  from 
Central  Africa.  These  poor  beings, 
whose  misfortunes  have  been  traced  for 
us  in  a  famous  novel,  had  their  entire 
mode  of  living  regulated  by  their  mas- 
ters: housing,  food,  work,  leisure,  even 
their  bed;  everything  was  submitted  to 
the  master's  directions,  or  his  caprices. 

"This  idea  of  reducing  a  part  of  hu- 
manity to  domesticity  has  not  disap- 
peared from  the  earth ;  a  whole  sociologi- 
cal school  seems  to  be  bent  on  ferreting 
out  independent  individuals  and  im- 
prisoning them  in  ease,  as  in  the  case 

of  Uncle  Tom. 

***** 

"It  is  this  object  to  which  tend  laws 
such  as  those  for  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment of  workers,  part  of  whose  pay  is 
held  out  for  this  purpose,  the  projected 
law  of  health  insurance,  and  many  regu- 
lations of  public  hygiene.  Other  plans 
are  being  prepared;  the  economic  free- 
dom which  permits  everyone  to  produce 
and  consume  what  he  wills  is  being  scru- 
tinized ;  in  certain  quarters  it  is  intended 
to  dictate  to  each  farmer  what  he  shall 
sow;  to  each  citizen  what  he  shall  eat. 

"To-day  they  have  actually  put  a  whole 
nation  on  clear  water;  to-morrow  they 
will  forbid  them  meat,  or  any  other  food 
which  any  laboratory  shall  judge  harm- 
ful. 

"The  great  words  'Hygiene'  and  'Eco- 
nomic Progress'  are  used  to  conceal 
these  cunning  attempts  to  debase  citi- 
zens from  their  rank  of  men  to  the  role 
of  automatons  deprived  of  all  individu- 
ality. 

"This  new  development  of  the  duties 
of  the  state  seems  to  many  to  be  pro- 
gressive;   it   deceives   some   very   noble 
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people ;  certain  sly  folk  hope  to  find  in  it 
a  copious  provender.  The  thinker  can 
easily  recognize  in  it  the  old  tendency 
of  the  democratic  republics  of  Greece, 
and,  later,  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  sur- 
rounding their  citizens  with  charitable 
institutions;  of  charging  the  state  not 
only  with  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
its  citizens,  but  even  with  their  pleas- 
ures. And  all  these  ingenious  enter- 
prises preceded  shortly  the  dissolution 
of  Greece  and  the  fall  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire. 

"The  truth  is  that  there  is  something 
more  powerful  than  the  will  of  a  legisla- 
tor: it  is  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
man's  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  man  from 
that  time  forth  that  he  finds  himself 
discharged  of  all  personal  responsibility. 
"The  acceptance  by  the  citizenry  of  con- 
tinual governmental  meddling  is  in- 
dubitably a  manifestation  of  the  enfee- 
bling of  individual  energy. 

"Those  assisted,  enervated  by  the  swad- 
dling-clothes in  which  they  are  enveloped, 
are  ripe  for  foreign  conquest,  unless,  in 
a  burst  of  energy,  they  reject  this  dis- 
heartening scheme  as  the  Spartans 
cleansed  their  dishes  for  all  time  of  black 
municipal  broth." 

From  the  practical  tendency  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  measure  the  importance  of 
mediaeval  institutions  by  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  present  conditions  has 
arisen  the  curious  fact  that  most  Eng- 
lish historians  have  centred  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  development  of  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  Stubbs,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Constitutional  History,  studied 
sheriffs  and  justices,  juries  and  inquests, 
the  exchequer  and  the  curia  regis,  be- 
cause he  recognized  in  them  the  begin- 
nings of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  a  later  age. 
But  in  his  second  volume  he  was  content 
to  relegate  the  history  of  these  adminis- 
trative institutions  to  an  altogether  sub- 
ordinate place,  or  to  antiquarians;  he 
preferred  to  narrow  his  attention  to  an 
account  of  the  parliamentary  system. 
Others  have  followed  where  the  master 
led.  It  has  therefore  been  left  for  Prof. 
T.  F.  Tout  ("Chapters  in  the  Adminis- 
trative History  of  Mediaeval  England": 
Longmans)  to  reveal  in  all  their  interest 
and  importance  the  administrative  insti- 
tutions of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  which  were  functioning  side 
by  side  with  Parliament  and  the  law 
courts,  and  which  in  many  respects  were 
more  important  than  either.  Parliamen- 
tary sessions  were  short  and  intermit- 
tent; to  a  certain  extent  they  were  even 
exceptional,  rather  than  normal.  The 
administrative  machinery,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  always  in  operation.  Though 
the  individual  executive  acts  were  often 
trivial,  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  effects 
obtained  by  administrative  action  was 
certainly   far   greater   than   that   which 
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BLIND 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

The  really  epic  account  of  the  life  of  a 
typical  American  during  the  tremendous 
changes  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
Great  War.  "A  far-seeing  and  deep- 
thinking  record  of  forty  years  in  the 
life  of  a  family  and  of  the  world,"  says 
the  Boston  Transcript.  $2.50 

THE  NOON  MARK 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS 

In  this  fine  novel  the  souls  of  some  plain 
people  are  laid  bare  in  their  growth  from 
morning  to  noon-mark ;  and  Mrs.  Watts's 
vigorous  philosophy  and  kindly  humor 
make  us  see  America  with  a  new  insight. 

$2.50 

BLACK  GOLD 

By  L.  ELWYN  ELLIOTT 

A  vigorous  story  of  the  dramatic  ad- 
ventures of  a  theatrical  troupe  that  went 
up  the  Amazon  to  the  rubber  boom  town 
of  Manaos — and  did  not  return.  The  au- 
thor knows  her  Brazil  thoroughly,  and 
her  colonial  types  are  very  much  alive. 

$2.25 


HOMESPUN 
AND  GOLD 

By  ALICE  BROWN 

Short  stories  of  New  Eng- 
land folk,  by  one  of  the 
most  popular  interpreters 
of  New  England  character, 
who  shows  very  beautifully 
the  hidden  springs  of  life 
under  the  reticences.   $2.00 

HEARTS  OF 
THREE 

By  JACK  LONDON 

A  fine  rousing  tale  of  ad- 
venture in  the  land  of  the 
old  buccaneers,  by  two 
descendants  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan.  "Melodrama 
written  with  gusto,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  North 
American;  "out  on  the 
prairies  they  would  call  it 
a  'sockdolager.'"         $2.50 

THE  ROMANTIC 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

The  story  of  a  romantic  young  man  who 
found  beauty  everywhere,  particularly  in 
the  suffering  of  other  people.  "Miss 
Sinclair  presents  him  to  us,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  find  the  pity  of  humanity 
for  a  soul  so  marred.  ...  A 
stronger  book  than  MARY  OLIVIER," 
says  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott  in  the  Book- 
man. $2.00 


"The  Romance  of 

That    Adventurer 

— Man." 

The 
Outline 

of 
History 

By 
H.  G.  WELLS 

"The  work  is  of  mo- 
mentous and  in  many 
ways  unprecedented 
character,  attempting 
as  it  does  to  summar- 
ize the  history  of 
creation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  hu- 
manity." —  Editor, 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
In  two  vols.  Illus- 
trated. $10.50 


MITCH  MILLER 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

"The  best  boy's  story  in  our  generation 
of  American  authors." — Boston  Tran- 
script. "He  has  successfully  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  boyhood ;  has  rendered 
beautifully  the  actual  life  of  the  Spoon 
River  country  of  the  70s  .  .  .  has 
written  a  permanent  piece  of  American 
literature." — Chicago  Post.  $3.50 

FREE  SOIL 

By  MARGARET  LYNN 

With  the  story  of  the  Free  Soil  struggle 
in  Kansas  which  culminated  in  the  John 
Brown  battle  of  Ossawatomie  and  the 
attack  on  Lawrence  is  interwoven  the 
personal  story  of  a  New  England  settler, 
with  that  observation  and  understanding 
which  mark  Miss  Lynn's  literary  work. 

$2.50 

THE  TERRIBLE  ISLAND 

By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

The  Island  was  named  Ku-Ku,  and  a 
strange  tabu  was  upon  it.  And  while 
four  friends  sat  in  the  moonlight  up 
from  the  sea  walked  a  lovely  lady  who 
had  forgotten  her  name  but  remembered 
the  way  to  Ku-Ku.  Then, 
of  course,  they  had  to  go; 
and  this  is  the  story  of 
their    sojourn.  $1.75 


DEVELOPMENT 

By  W.  BRYHER 

With  an  introduction  by 
Amy  Lowell,  in  which  she 
says :  "This  is  the  record 
of  the  growth  of  a  mind. 
.  .  .  Through  a  series  of 
deft  touches,  we  see  a 
small,  lonely,  imaginative 
child  gradually  evolving 
into  an  artist."  $2.00 

ONE  AFTER 
ANOTHER 

By  STACY 
AUMONIER 

"Easily  the  best  novel  he 
has  written,"  says  the  Na- 
tion :  "as  suggestive  as  it 
is  entertaining  and  as 
philosophical  as  it  is  con- 
crete." $2.25 


TENSION 

By  E.  M.  DELAFIELD 

Against  the  background  of  a  narrow 
academic  society,  ruled  by  a  professional 
optimist  who  is  also  an  incurable  hypo- 
crite and  scandalmonger,  is  played  out 
to  an  unexpected  end  the  brilliant  com- 
edy of  the  tangled  lives  of  two  women 
and  three  men.  $2.25 
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resulted  from  parliamentary  activity. 
Accordingly,  Professor  Tout  for  many 
years  has  been  devoting  his  acute  learn- 
ing to  the  details  of  the  King's  House- 
hold in  mediaeval  England  and  the  great 
variety  of  administrative  offshoots  which 
sprang  from  it.  In  these  two  vol- 
umes he  shows  particularly  how  the 
King's  Wardrobe,  Chamber,  and  Small 
Seals  continued  to  exercise  a  great  con- 
current authority  side  by  side  with  Par- 
liament, the  Chancery,  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Law  Courts,  long  after  these  in- 
stitutions had  separated  themselves  from 
the  Household  and  become  national  and 
public,  rather  than  domestic  and  curial- 
istic  in  their  scope.  In  thus  emphasizing 
a  too  much  neglected  phase  of  institu- 
tional development  Professor  Tout  has 
added  greatly  to  our  true  appreciation  of 
English  mediaeval  history.  For  instance, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Exchequer  as  the  main  place  to  which 
we  should  look  for  a  statement  of  royal 
income  and  expenditure.  Professor  Tout 
shows  that  under  Edward  I  often  more 
than  a  half  of  the  royal  revenues  never 
passed  through  the  Exchequer  at  all. 
They  went  through  the  Wardrobe.  It 
was  the  Wardrobe,  not  the  Exchequer, 
which  mainly  provided  the  finances  for 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh  wars.  The  Ward- 
robe followed  the  King  about,  while  the 
Exchequer  remained  fixed,  mostly  at 
Westminster.  No  student  of  English 
mediaeval  institutions  can  afford  to  ne- 
glect these  two  invaluable  volumes.  But 
is  there  not  some  profiteering  when  the 
American  publisher  asks  seven  dollars 
for  a  volume  listed  in  England  at 
eighteen   shillings? 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Mc- 
Master's  "The  United  States  in  the 
World  War"  (Appleton)  is  a  distinct 
disappointment.  Even  considering  the 
haste  with  which  it  must  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  single  chapter  devoted  to  the 
military  phase  of  the  war  is  almost  ab- 
surdly inadequate  and  our  naval  partici- 
pation is  snubbed  still  more  severely.  The 
chapters  entitled  "Peace  Offensives"  and 
"The  Peace  Conference"  are  already  out 
of  date  on  account  of  the  appearance  of 
fresh  material.  In  certain  other  chapters 
trivialities  are  frequently  permitted  to 
usurp  space  at  the  expense  of  important 
matters.  The  chapter  headed  "War  Work 
at  Home,"  however,  is  well  done,  and  the 
one  entitled  "The  Treaty  Rejected,"  con- 
sidering all  the  difficulties  of  the  topic, 
is  also  handled  with  considerable  skill. 
Impartiality  is  aimed  at  and,  on  the 
whole,  attained,  though  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  strict  impartiality  is  often 
anything  but  impartial.  Thus  on  page 
383,  Professor  McMaster  recites  the  con- 
tention at  first  advanced  by  some  sup- 
porters of  the  Treaty,  that  any  "amend- 
ments" or  "reservations"  must  be  voted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  "because  that 


vote  was  necessary  to  pass  the  resolution 
to  ratify."  This  view  he  sets  without 
comment  over  against  the  view  that  all 
votes  preliminary  to  the  resolution  ad- 
vising ratification  need  command  only  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present.  But 
the  former  view  was  made  up  for  the 
occasion,  while  the  latter  represents  the 
practice  of  the  Senate  from  the  begin- 
ning. Any  comparison  of  them  on  equal 
terms  is  necessarily  misleading. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Montgomery  has  prepared 
two  indispensable  manuals  ("Income  Tax 
Procedure,  1920";  "Excess  Profit  Tax 
Procedure,  1920";  New  York:  Ronald 
Press  Company)  which  bring  together 
and  explain  the  laws,  the  Treasury  rulings 
and  regulations  and  the  court  decisions 
that  have  been  rendered  on  the  income  and 
excess-profits  taxes.  They  show  who  are 
to  make  returns,  tell  what  is  income  under 
the  law,  and  describe  the  exemptions,  de- 
ductions, and  credits.  The  New  York 
State  laws  embodying  income  and  fran- 
chise taxes  are  also  discussed,  and  com- 
pared with  the  Federal  laws.  Copies  of 
the  different  forms  to  be  filed  are  em- 
bodied in  the  volumes.  For  popular  use, 
and  in  point  of  wide  appeal,  the  books 
could  scarcely  be  improved,  for  in  them 
there  is  the  material  required  by  the 
novice,  something  for  the  expert,  and 
much  for  the  professional  man  who  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

An  Adventure  in 
Tyranny 

IN  "Scannimere  Castle,"  by  Eudora 
Hope  Linlith,  Lord  Ronald,  the  hero, 
flings  away  the  family  fortunes  in  one 
brief  month  at  Monte  Carlo.  Then  he 
flings  himself  into  an  overstuffed  chair 
and  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  has 
had  his  fling — several  of  them — and 
nothing  stands  between  him  and  bank- 
ruptcy except  an  overstuffed  chair. 
There  is  a  stain  on  his  'scutcheon,  and 
red  ink  on  his  pass-book.  A  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Cheadle  enters.  "My  lord," 
says  Cheadle,  "I  have  put  by  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  during  the  sixty  years  that 
I've  been  in  service  here,  and  what's 
mine  is  yours.  Will  you  not  do  me  the 
honor  of  accepting  my  savings?" 
"Cheadle,  you  presume!"  replies  Lord 
Ronald  severely.  "However,  I  will  con- 
sider your  offer."  "Thank'ee,  my  Lord," 
murmurs  Cheadle,  bowing  low  and  back- 
ing out  of  the  room.   .    .    . 

An  affecting  scene!  Of  course,  you 
place  Cheadle;  he's  the  "faithful  old 
servitor."  No  English  household  is  com- 
plete without  him.  He  trudges  about  the 
estate  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  (d  la 
Aunt  'Liza,  not  Holbrook  Blinn),  and  he 
has  slaved  for  three  generations  of  disso- 
lute nobility. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  servant 


question  with  Lord  Ronald.  He  would 
probably  say,  "Treat  'em  rough  and  pay 
'em  nothing."  There  is  a  theory  that,  if 
you  treat  servants  like  the  dirt  under 
your  feet,  they  will  become  faithful. 

I  tried  out  that  theory  on  Olga.  When 
she  arrived  from  Benton  Harbor  and  re- 
ported for  duty  in  the  kitchen  I  failed  to 
see  any  gleam  of  doglike  devotion  in  her 
eyes,  so  I  started  right  in  to  treat  her 
like  dirt. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  spurn  a  mountain? 
Can  you  imagine  Simon  Legree  viciously 
pelting  Uncle  Tom  with  confetti? 

Olga  came  and  went  as  the  Scandina- 
vian spirit  moved  her.  Olga  ignored  us, 
and  when  we  tried  to  ignore  her  in  re- 
turn, we  found  that  it  was  impossible. 
Olga  was  too  large  to  be  overlooked,  and 
her  footsteps  jarred  the  house  until  we 
seemed  to  degenerate  into  a  bunch  of  in- 
vertebrates. Like  the  muscular  heroine 
of  the  modern  novel,  "she  walked  with  a 
quick,  firm  tread,"  but  the  tread  was 
more  firm  than  quick. 

Slow-moving  as  she  was,  she  un- 
doubtedly took  more  steps  than  were 
necessary.  The  house  was  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  palsy  as  she  thudded  back  and 
forth  across  the  linoleum.  Finally  I  sur- 
reptitiously placed  a  pamphlet  with  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue  that  reposed  at 
her  bedside.  It  was  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Domestic  Efficiency  Bureau 
which  was  conducting  a  Save-Your-Steps 
campaign.  It  showed  how,  with  a  little 
planning,  one  could  shorten  the  daily 
two-mile  hike  between  the  stove  and  the 
sink.  Olga  made  no  comment  upon  this, 
but  two  days  later  I  found  a  shred  of  the 
pamphlet  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  gingerbread,  and  the  convulsions 
in  the  kitchen  continued. 

In  fact,  Olga  commented  upon  almost 
nothing.  There  was  only  one  topic  upon 
which  she  really  opened  up,  and  that  was 
Benton  Harbor.  Before  she  came  to  us, 
Olga  had  worked  in  a  restaurant  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  and  Benton  Harbor  was  the 
rule  by  which  she  measured  the  rest  of 
creation.  Whenever  any  innovation  was 
suggested,  she  had  a  way  of  saying, 
"Well,  I  know  they  never  done  like  that 
at  Benton  Harbor,"  which  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  strange  people  whose 
whims  bordered  on  lunacy. 

Olga,  while  she  generally  used  friction 
in  washing  her  dishes,  sometimes  favored 
the  percussion  method — knocking  the 
dirt  off  them,  as  it  were.  This  casti- 
gation  of  crockery  could  just  as  well  have 
taken  place  in  the  wash-house,  but  she 
chose  the  sink  because  the  acoustics  were 
better.  "Olga,"  I  said,  breaking  in  upon 
the  post-prandial  dishpandemonium  one 
evening,  "Couldn't  you  make  a  little  less 
noise  with  the  dishes?"  "Hmph!"  re- 
plied Olga,  "Call  that  noise?  You  should 
hear  me  wash  dishes  at  Benton  Harbor." 

Though  my  reign  as  tyrant  was  brief, 
there  was  one  trick  of  which  I  succeeded 
in  breaking  Olga.    When  she  came,  she 
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had  a  nasty  habit  of  putting  tapioca  fill- 
ing in  her  apple  pies,  a  habit  probably 
acquired  at  Benton  Harbor.  Now  tapi- 
oca is  a  thing  that  should  be  broken  to 
a  person  gently,  if  at  all.  Nothing  makes 
me  feel  so  convalescent  as  to  gnash  my 
teeth  over  tapioca,  and  I  had  a  tense  but 
triumphant  conference  with  Olga,  after 
which  the  tapioca  stayed  where  it  be- 
longed— on  the  shelf.  It  was  a  great 
hour  for  me. 

Then,  just  as  I  thought  I  could  detect 
a  hint  of  houndlike  humility  in  her  ex- 
pression, she  left.  Her  sister,  Seena,  re- 
cently arrived  from  Sweden,  had  given 
birth  to  a  baby,  and  when  Seena's  baby 
came  into  the  world,  Olga  went  out,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  She  took  her 
little  gray  telescope  and  her  Sears,  Roe- 
buck catalogue,  and  went  away. 

Behind  her  she  left  a  large,  silent 
void.  We  missed  her,  as  residents  of 
Sixth  Avenue  would  miss  the  "L."  The 
house  is  almost  sepulchral  now.  You  can 
hear  a  pin  drop,  and  when  it  drops  you 
have  to  pick  it  up  yourself.  The  cover  of 
the  bonbon  dish  no  longer  chatters  on 
the  mantel,  the  portraits  on  the  walls  no 
longer  shudder.  The  Swedish  Movement 
in  the  kitchen  has  ceased. 

Weare  Holbrook 

Drama 

Royalty  on  the  Stage 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  "JUST 
SUPPOSE"— "THE  PRINCE  AND 
THE  PAUPER"  WITH  WILL- 
IAM FAVERSHAM 
MR.   A.   E.   THOMAS   has   framed   a 
really  engaging  comedy  around  the 
supposition    that     Edward,     Prince    of 
Wales,  during  his  late  visit  to  the  United 
States  became   strongly  attached  to  an 
American  girl  in  whose  country  home  he 
found  a  brief  and  bright  surcease  from 
the  hardships  of  official  duty.    The  home 
is  suitably  placed  in  Virginia,  in  a  high- 
bred society  not  too  stately  for  pleasure 
or  too  pleasant  for  state. 

The  passion  in  Mr.  Thomas's  play  is 
serious.  One  imagines  that  a  French- 
man in  the  conduct  of  a  like  theme  would 
have  found  safety  and  charm  in  the 
reduction  of  its  gravity.  The  sentiment 
would  have  been  born  in  part  of  its  own 
impossibility,  the  lovers  would  have 
played  with  their  tenderness  without 
disowning  it,  would  have  wept  in  jest 
and  laughed  in  heartache,  would  have 
woven  reality  and  jest,  caprice  and  sin- 
cerity, into  a  web  which  not  even  mem- 
ory could  disentangle.  Saxon  royalty  as 
viewed  in  Saxon  dramaturgy  takes  an- 
other course.  The  Prince  wants  the  girl 
with  all  his  heart,  and  offers  to  resign 
his  crown  for  her  sake.  This  is  merely 
Mr.  Thomas's  way  of  telling  us  that  the 
Prince  is  a  good  fellow,  and  reflects  aptly 
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For  Those  Who  Read 
Good  Books 


Robert  Cortes  Holliday 


MARGOT  ASQUITH:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

These  memoirs  of  Margot  Asquith  will  fulfill  the  keen  expectations  aroused  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Written  with  the  dash  and  candor  that  characterize  the  bril- 
liant wife  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  book  has  not  a  dull  moment. 

Illustrated.    2  Volumes.    Boxed. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  ROMANOVS 

George  G.  Telberg  and  Re  bert  Wilton 

The  tragic  story  of  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  as  revealed  in  the  official  statements  of 
witnesses ;  powerfully  supplemented  by  the  thrilling  account  of  Mr.  Wilton,  for  sixteen 
years  Russian  correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  who  helped  find  the  bodies  and  who 
escaped  finally  from  Siberia  in  disguise  with  one  of  the  three  court  records.     Illustrated. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MADAME  TUSSAUD'S 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Hilaire  Belloc  John  T.  Tussaud 

These  colorful  memoirs  of  "history  made  visible  in  wax"  spread  out  the  picturesque  pano- 
rama of  social,  political  and  literary  life  since  the  French  Revolution.  Illustrated. 

INTIMATE  PAGES  OF  MEXICAN   HISTORY 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy 

The  intimate  knowledge  contained  in  this  book,  written  from  long  residence  in  that  revolu- 
tion-ridden land,  may  lead  us  out  of  the  straits  to  which  our  diplomacy  has  brought  us. 

MEN  AND  BOOKS  AND  CITIES 

The  genial  philosopher  of  WALKING-STICK  PAPERS  takes  a  fruitful  jaunt  to  points 
west,  and  returns  with  much  literary  loot. 

A  GARDEN  OF  PEACE:  A  Medley  in  Quietude 

By  the  author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride"  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

An  old-world  garden  within  whose  ancient  walls  the  mellow  talk  ranges  easily  from  bees 
and  briar-roses  to  literature,  drama  and  art.  Illustrated. 

OUR  WOMEN:  Chapters  on  the  Sex  Discord 

Arnold  Bennett 

A  volume  of  very  provocative  comment  and  shrewd  observation  on  the  most  delightful, 
if  the  most  exasperating,  thing  in  existence. 

ADVENTURES  AND  ENTHUSIASMS  E.  V.  Lucas 

Author  of  "The  Vermilion  Box" 

A  Chicago  critic  writes,  "E.  V.  Lucas,  bless  him !  has  the  magic  gift  of  endowing  every- 
thing he  writes  about  with  charm  and  fascination."  Illustrated. 

THE  ABANDONED  FARMERS 

His  Humorous  Account  of  a  Retreat  from  the  City  to  the  Farm 

Deliciously  amusing— and  tragic — tales  of  one  who  returns  to  the  soil  to  "enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a  landed  proprietor's  lot." 

TAHITI  DAYS 

An  interlude  of  dream  days  in  those  far  corners  of  the  earth  where  only  the  fortunate 
few  find  time  to  linger.    A  record  of  strange  customs  and  quaint  personalities.    Illustrated. 


Irvin  S.  Cobb 


Hector  MacQuarrie 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 


A  POOR  WISE  MAN 

A  drama  of  the  struggle  of  the  new  spirit  in  America  against  the  fetters  of  older  genera- 
tions. Written  in  the  style  of  DANGEROUS  DAYS. 

NIGHT  AND  DAY  Virginia  Woolf 

A  novel  of  great  maturity  and  depth,  a  worthy  successor  to  THE  VOYAGE  OUT.  its 
theme  the  potentialities  in  love  of  five  young  persons. 

WOUNDED  SOULS  Philip  Gibbs 

Into  this,  his  first  novel  since  the  Peace,  the  famous  war  correspondent  pours  the  vivid 
spirit  which  makes  all  his  works  so  tremendously  alive. 

THE  CAPTIVES  Hugh  Walpole 

The  author  of  "The  Secret  City"  and  "Jeremy"  calls  this  his  most  important  work.  It 
deals  with  London  life  and  is  the  study  of  a  girl  and  two  men — particularly  of  Maggie 
Cardinal. 

Read  "The   Bookman" — a  magazine  for  everybody  who  likes  books. 
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TWO  BOOKS 

of 

Absorbing   Interest 

Eminent  Chemists 
of  Our  Time 

By  BENJAMIN  HARROW,  Ph.D. 

Associate    in    Physiological    Chemistry, 
Columbia  University 

A  non-technical  account  of  the  more  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  realm  of 
chemistry  as  exemplified  by  the  life  and 
work  of  the  more  modern  chemists. 
There  is  hardly  a  chemist  of  note  whose 
work  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  one  or  another  of  the  eleven  follow- 
ing: Perkin  and  Coal  Tar  Dyes;  Men- 
deleeff  and  the  Periodic  Law;  Richards 
and  Atomic  Weights;  Ramsay  and  the 
Gases  of  the  Atmosphere;  van't  Hoff 
and  Physical  Chemistry;  Arrhenius  and 
The  Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation; 
Moissan  and  the  Electric  Furnace ;  Curie 
and  Radium ;  Victor  Meyer  and  the  Rise 
of  Organic  Chemistry;  Remsen  and  the 
Rise  of  Chemistry  in  America ;  Fischer 
and  the  Chemistry  of  Foods. 
250  Pages  S  x  7J/2.  Illustrated. 

Postpaid  $2.50 


From  Newton  to 
Einstein 

By  BENJAMIN  HARROW,  Ph.D. 

SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 
AND   ENLARGED 
With  Articles  by  Prof.  Einstein,  Prof. 
J.  S.  Ames,  Sir  Frank  Dyson,  Prof. 
A.  S.  Eddington  and  Sir  J.  J.  Thom- 
son 

"A  lucid  little  book  and  really  managing 
to  impart  a  surprising  intelligibility  into 
the  statement  of  the  new  doctrines." — 
London  Times. 

"Mr.  Harrow  gives  Einstein  in  clear, 
simple,  non-mathematical  English  that 
no  layman  can  fail  to  understand.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  clearest  accounts  of  a 
theory  which  has  already  become  epoch- 
making." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
"  'From  Newton  to  Einstein'  is  an  intel- 
lectual journey  of  much  interest,  and 
Dr.  Harrow's  book  is  a  good  guide  for 
the  reader  who  is  making  the  trip  for 
the  first  time." — /.  Q.  Stewart  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  New  Edition  contains  almost  100 
percent  more  material  than  the  first  edi- 
tion which  was  so  well  reviewed  as  above. 
120  Pages.  4%  x  7'A.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid  $1.00 
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D.  Van  Nostrand   Co. 

Publishers 
8  Warren  Street         New  York 


enough  the  spirit  of  a  nation  for  whom 
royalty  is  human  and  American  girlhood 
queenly.  The  objector,  if  he  chose,  might 
put  two  queries:  Could  a  Prince  of 
Wales  without  a  touch  of  baseness  resign 
for  a  private  satisfaction  public  func- 
tions in  which  obligation  is  as  clear  as 
privilege?  Can  a  host  in  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  a  former  guest 
ascribe  to  him  an  intention  which  his 
associates  might  call  ignoble? 

This  is  perhaps  too  curious  a  view  of 
a  bit  of  pastime.  Britain  has  doubtless 
learned  at  last  to  distinguish  between 
our  manners  and  our  hearts,  a  capacity 
that  is  fortunate  for  our  hearts.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  saw  his  effigy  upon 
our  stage,  might  be  boyish  enough  to 
enjoy  the  replica  of  himself  and  princely 
enough  to  overlook  its  indiscretions.  In 
many  points  the  problem  of  wariness  in 
courage  has  been  dexterously  solved.  The 
subject  imposed  severe  and  galling  re- 
strictions upon  the  playwright,  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  comedy  has 
gained  in  delicacy,  dignity,  and  preg- 
nancy by  these  restrictions.  One  would 
expect  to  find  in  it  the  chill  of  the  draw- 
ing-room; on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of 
the  rare  comedies  that  not  only  provoke 
laughter  but  laugh  themselves.  "As  You 
Like  It"  and  "Twelfth  Night"  and 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  laugh,  but  the 
average  modern  comedy  mopes  and 
lowers  in  the  midst  of  the  hilarity  it 
diffuses.  A  sense  of  weal,  of  well-being, 
permeates  the  work,  and  every  charac- 
ter is  virtuous  and  likable.  In  plot  the 
cramp  or  clog  is  more  perceptible.  The 
story  is  reducible  to  this  formula;  a 
young  man  offers  marriage  and  is  re- 
fused. Ingenuity  itself  must  look  with 
dismay  on  the  penury  of  these  materials. 
Supplements  are  clearly  indispensable, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  supplementary 
provision  which  concerns  the  efforts  of 
the  Prince's  counselors  and  attendants  to 
reclaim  the  errant  Florizel  Mr.  Thomas's 
art  has  been  novel  and  happy.  There 
are,  however,  in  other  parts  procrastina- 
tions and  temporizings  in  which  the 
play's  business  consists  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  want  of  business. 

The  acting,  for  degree  and  equality  of 
merit,  is  hardly  surpassable  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen  is  strong 
in  the  part  of  a  whimsically  dignified 
and  graciously  pettish  Virginia  grand- 
mother, a  grandmother  who  had  shared 
with  the  uncrowned  Edward  VII  a 
waltz  to  which  her  heart  has  timed 
its  beatings  ever  since.  Miss  Patri- 
cia Collinge,  an  artist  of  distinction, 
showed  the  ability  to  be  arch  and  play- 
ful without  peril  to  her  reserves  of  tran- 
quillity and  self-poise.  I  could  have 
wished  in  the  last  act  that  she  had  un- 
locked those  reserves  more  freely.  Mr. 
Fred  Kerr  is  a  master  in  that  form  of 
urbanity  which  empowers  an  ambassa- 
dor to  browbeat  a  prince,  and  Mr.  Geof- 


frey Kerr,  in  the  part  of  the  Prince,  was 
admirable  in  the  waywardness  of  his 
submissions  and  the  meekness  of  his  re- 
volts. He  was  lad  and  prince  together, 
and  his  voice  was  alternately  the  voice 
of  his  simple,  boyish  person  and  the 
voice  of  that  ancestry  and  class  which 
many  generations  had  subdued  and  mel- 
lowed. 

It  was  rather  curious  that,  while  the 
next  Edward  in  the  line  of  English  kings 
was  on  view  in  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre, 
the  sixth  Edward  of  that  dynasty  should 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  American 
public  at  the  Booth  Theatre  in  a  dram- 
atization by  Amelie  Rives  and  Abby 
Sage  Richardson  of  Mark  Twain's 
"Prince  and  the  Pauper."  Drama  on  the 
whole  has  been  gracious  to  the  Edwards; 
Peele  took  the  first,  Marlowe  the  second, 
some  unknown  Elizabethan  the  third, 
Shakespeare  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  an 
American  authorship  and  directorship 
are  responsible  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
sixth  and  the  probable  eighth  to  trans- 
Atlantic  curiosity  at  the  present  moment. 
The  seventh  can  hardly  have  escaped,  but 
I  can  not  identify  his  captor. 

The  dramatization  of  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper"  was  hardly  a  felicitous  idea. 
Great  novels  rarely  generate  great  plays, 
and  Mark  Twain's  extravaganza  is  far 
from  ranking  as  a  great  novel.  It  is 
romance  which  is  half  a  burlesque,  and 
the  fable  is  not  sincere  enough  to  put 
bounds  to  its  own  intemperance.  Ro- 
mance has  its  cautions,  but  burlesque 
has  no  fears.  We  set  limits  to  the  in- 
sanity of  nature,  but  none  to  the  follies 
of  authorship.  Now  this  romance  which 
is  half  a  joke  in  Mark  Twain  is  taken  at 
its  face  value,  its  serious  romance  value, 
by  the  dramatists,  and  we  are  expected 
to  gape  and  shudder  in  good  faith  at  this 
story  of  perfect  resemblance  between  a 
prince  and  a  pauper,  of  the  exchange  of 
their  costumes,  and  the  entanglement  of 
their  identities.  Before  the  child  in  us 
can  enjoy  this  tinsel,  the  man  in  us  must 
be  put  to  sleep,  and  the  sedative  in  this 
version  is  inadequate.  The  humor  in  the 
play  constitutes  its  sole  merit— we  might 
almost  say  its  sole  pathos.  Mr.  William 
Faversham  gave  a  very  natural  and 
agreeable  portrayal  of  the  manly  and 
tender  soldier  Miles  Hendon  without  al- 
together convincing  us  that  naturalness 
and  agreeableness  in  this  form  possessed 
any  notable  value.  The  same  young  girl, 
Ruth  Findlay,  played  Edward  VI  and  his 
humble  counterpart.  Common  as  this 
practice  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  ill-judged 
and  inartistic.  The  duality  of  the  two 
parts  is  vital  to  our  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  play;  that  duality  is 
already  compromised  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  bodily  resemblance;  it  is 
folly  to  compromise  it  still  further  by  the 
commitment  of  both  parts  to  a  single 
actor. 

O-  W.  Firkins 
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IN  playing  Miles  Hendon  in  the  drama- 
tization of  Mark  Twain's  "The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper,"  Mr.  Faversham  follows 
the  distinguished  precedent  which  may 
be  claimed  by  any  actor  who  takes  the 
part  of  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet."  That 
is,  it  is  the  part  enacted  by  the  author. 
In  1884,  three  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  book,  Mrs.  Clemens  made  an  adap- 
tation of  the  play  which  had  been  con- 
structed from  the  story,  and  it  was  given 
by  the  Clemens  household  and  their 
friends.  Later,  Mark  Twain  himself 
essayed  the  role  of  Miles  Hendon,  Susy 
Clemens  writing  in  her  journal:  "Papa 
acted  his  part  beautifully,  and  he  added 
to  the  scene,  making  it  a  good  deal 
longer.  He  was  inexpressibly  funny, 
with  his  great  slouch  hat  and  gait — Oh, 
such  a  gait!" 

In  1889,  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper," 
dramatized  by  Abby  Sage  Richardson, 
was  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Christmas  Eve.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  stage  by  David  Belasco, 
and  Elsie  Leslie  played  the  dual  role  of 
Tom  Canty  and  the  Prince.  The  play 
suffered,  says  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
(from  whose  three  volumes  of  inexhaus- 
tible joy,  "Mark  Twain,  a  Biography," 
these  facts  are  taken),  because  the  scenes 
between  Tom  and  the  Prince  had  to  be 
omitted,  since  one  actress  was  taking 
both  parts.  It  was  well  received  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  but  legal 
difficulties  soon  stopped  its  performance. 
Edward  House,  to  whom  Mark  Twain 
had  once  given  permission  to  attempt  a 
dramatization,  secured  an  injunction. 
Later,  it  was  brought  out  in  England, 
and,  in  different  form,  here.  Where  the 
parts  of  Tom  and  the  Prince  were  sepa- 
rate, it  has  always  been  a  success.  Mr. 
Paine  writes :  "Why  this  beautiful 
drama  should  ever  be  absent  from  the 
boards  is  one  of  the  unexplainable 
things.  It  is  a  play  for  all  times  and 
ieasons,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit- 
.ble  'twin'  interpreters  for  the  charac- 
rs  of  the  Prince  and  the  Pauper  being 
its  only  drawback." 

On  November  19,  1907,  the  play  was 
?iven  at  the  Children's  Theatre  of  the 

(Jewish  Educational  Alliance  on  the  East 
Side.     Mark  Twain  acted  as  patron,  and 
made  an  address. 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  was  first 
I  :onceived  as  a  play,  and  the  author's  idea 
r  vas  to  use,  for  its  royal  hero,  the  Prince 
l)f  Wales  of  his  own  day — that  is,  the 
I  ate  Edward  VII.    The  difficulties  of  this 
dea  were  soon  apparent,  so  he  traveled 
I  >ack   through   history   until  he   came — 
brtunately    enough — upon    the    Prince 
vho  was  later  Edward  VI.     Mr.  Paine 
f  ustly    says :       "Of    all    Mark    Twain's 
onger  works  of  fiction  it  is  perhaps  the 
nost  coherent  as  to  plot,  the  most  care- 
ully  thought  out,  the  most  perfect  as  to 
workmanship.    This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
i  his  greatest  story." 


"Liberty  is  threatened  from  below  as 
well  as  from  above.  Those  who  died 
have  protected  democracy  against  the 
attacks  of  those  who  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  above  the  law.  To  us 
remains  the  harder  task  of  protecting 
it  against  the  machinations  of  those  who 
conceive   themselves   to  be   beneath    it." 
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The  Philharmonic  Society- 
Liszt's  "Dante"  Symphony 
—Helen  Stanley's  Recital 

THE  Philharmonic,  the  oldest,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  enterprising, 
of  our  musical  societies,  has  now  begun 
its  seventy-ninth  year  of  activity.  The 
war  of  the  three  rival  New  York  Sym- 
phonies has  grown  acute.  And  what  the 
end  of  it  will  be,  no  man  can  say. 

Thus  far  all  the  symphonic  concerts 
have  been  well  attended.  At  the  first 
function  of  the  Philharmonic,  there  were 
few  empty  seats  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr. 
Stransky,  as  last  season,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  directing  the  performance.  The 
programme,  although  neither  new  nor 
thrilling,  pleased  the  audience.  It  in- 
cluded Liszt's  much  overrated  "Dante" 
Symphony — so  called — a  work  which  de- 
parts in  various  ways  from  the  traditions 
of  the  symphonic  form  and  which  by 
many  is  unjustly  (as  I  think)  condemned 
as  "programme  music." 

It  is  in  two  long  parts,  or  movements, 
with  an  epilogue,  and  gives  or  attempts 
to  give  us  glimpses  of  (1)  Hell,  (2)  Pur- 
gatory, and  (3)  Paradise.  It  would  take 
a  man  as  great  as  the  great  Florentine, 
of  course,  to  do  justice  to  such  themes 
as  his  in  tones.  Now,  Liszt,  though 
gifted,  was  an  imperfect  genius,  too  in- 
sincere and  often  too  theatric  to  be 
ranked  with  the  high  Gods.  His  sugges- 
tion of  the  whirling  souls  in  Hell  is  very 
vivid,  yet  less  vivid  than  the  grotesque 
but  gripping  episodes  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  Berlioz's  "Fantastic."  The  open- 
ing, for  the  basses  and  trombones,  calls 
up  weird  pictures.  And  here  and  there 
we  get  hints  at  what  Richard  Wagner, 
later  on  with  magic  tones,  embodied  in 
some  passages  of  "Tristan."  As  for  these 
portions  of  the  symphony,  which  trans- 
port us,  in  turn,  to  Purgatory  and  to 
Paradise,  they  are  rather  tame.  The 
allusion  to  Paradise  is  confined  to  a 
"Magnificat" — sung  sadly  out  of  tune 
the  other  night.  The  orchestration  in 
this  pretentious  composition  seems,  at 
some  points,  old-fashioned.  So,  to  be 
sure,  does  that  of  Gluck  and  Rameau,  but 
with  a  difference.  For,  in  the  cases  of 
those  old  composers,  although  compara- 
tively simple,  it  contents  the  ear,  as 
Liszt's  (except  in  the  first  movement) 
seldom  does.  It  is  archaic,  if  you  will. 
And  yet  it  lives. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  Philhar- 
monic concert  was  devoted  to  Wagner, 
who  was  represented  by  the  familiar 
"Bacchanale"  from  "Tannhauser,"  the 
"Spinning  Chorus"  from  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  and  "The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyrs." 

There  was  little  to  arouse  especial  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Stransky's  scheme.  It  was 


a  tribute  to  two  favorites  of  the  sub- 
scribers  to   the  Philharmonic  concerts. 

Bach,  Father  Bach,  seems  younger  now 
than  Liszt,  and  Mr.  Stransky  will  not  go 
far  wrong  if  he  sticks  close  to  him. 
Three  works  of  that  great  master  were 
performed  at  the  second  Philharmonic 
concert — which  I  missed — besides  the 
admired  C  Minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. 

Since  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr. 
Stransky  has  had  fewer  opportunities 
for  rehearsals  than  his  New  York  com- 
petitors. The  preparations  for  the  pres- 
ent season  have  been,  presumably,  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hadley.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  but  fair  to  Mr.  Stransky  to 
go  slowly  for  a  time  in  judging  his  or- 
chestra. Its  readings  of  the  Liszt  and 
Wagner  music  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
old  Philharmonic  standard.  The  per- 
formance of  the  "Bacchanale"  lacked 
warmth  and  passion. 

This  week,  when  Mr.  Hadley  makes  his 
debut  as  associate  conductor,  directing 
performances  of  works  by  Dvorak, 
Bruch,  Moszkowski,  and  Rachmaninoff, 
we  may  have  more  light  thrown  on  the 
qualities,  good  and  less  good,  of  the  re- 
organized orchestra,  and  possibly  on  the 
reasons  for  them.  The  test  for  Mr.  Had- 
ley will  be  crucial,  and  if  he  stands  it,  as 
I  hope  he  may,  he  will  help  to  kill  the  too 
wide-spread  prejudice  against  American- 
born  conductors. 

The  war  of  the  three  New  York  sym- 
phonies goes  on  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness. But,  until  now,  the  attendance  at 
the  concerts  of  the  societies  involved  has 
been  more  than  generous.  The  conduc- 
tors now  refrain  from  announcing  their 
novelties  where  possible,  to  avoid  the 
growing  risk  of  wasting  effort  upon 
works  of  which  the  performances  may  be 
forestalled  by  competitors.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Stransky  had  intended  to  produce 
"Malipiero's  Impressions."  He  was 
anticipated  by  the  alert  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

There  was  little  to  excite  one  in  the 
last  programmes  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony. They  included  well-known  works 
by  Haydn  (his  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra  in  C) ;  the  "Serenade"  (or 
"Nachtmusik")  of  Mozart  for  string 
orchestra;  Lalo's  "Intermezzo"  (again 
for  violin  and  orchestra)  in  B  flat;  and, 
as  the  crowning  attraction,  the  Second 
symphony  of  Brahms  in  D. 

Raoul  Vidas,  a  young  artist  of  some 
talent,  played  the  two  violin  soli.  His 
tone  seemed  rather  thin  and  poor  at 
times,  and  he  made  some  slips  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Haydn  concerto.  The 
"Serenade"  was  played  with  grace  and 
with  the  delicate,  charming  art  the  work 
required. 

It  is  not  easy,  and  indeed,  one  need  not 
try,  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  many  vain 
recitals  which  are  advertised.  They  may 
mean  something  to  the  artists  who  resort 
to  them.  But  to  the  public  and  the 
critics  most  mean  little.     Some  excep- 
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tions  to  the  rule,  of  course,  there  are. 
And  these  should  not  be  slighted  when 
they  come.  Among  them  I  may  mention 
a  pleasing  song  recital,  given  some  nights 
ago,  by  Helen  Stanley,  lately  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  programme  was  unusually  attrac- 
tive, and  Mme.  Stanley's  singing  made  a 
distinct  impression.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting numbers  on  the  list  were  the  "In- 
vocation" from  the  "Orfeo"  of  Jacopo 
Peri,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  operas 
ever  written;  Massenet's  "L'Eventail," 
and  Charles  Widor's  "Contemplation;" 
and  a  forlorn  but  quite  effective  group 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  airs.  Mme. 
Stanley  sang  with  taste  and  nice  expres- 
sion. 

One  other  recital  deserves  record.  It 
took  place  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  recital- 
ist  was  Reginald  Warrenrath,  the  popu- 
lar baritone,  who  sang  a  series  of  songs, 
old  and  new,  ranging  from  Italian  airs 
to  Gaelic  folk  songs  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
including  d'Indy's  characteristic  "Lied 
Maritime."  As  usual,  Mr.  Warrenrath 
was  well  received  by  an  attentive  audi- 
ence.    He  was  in  excellent  voice. 

It  is  now  announced  that,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  English  version  of  the  original 
text  of  "Tristan"  to  be  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan  is  that  of  the  two  Corders 
— industrious  artisans  in  words  and  little 
else.  To  correct  the  flaws  and  common- 
places which  abound  in  various  books  for 
which  the  Corders  are  responsible,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  the  well-known  critic, 
and  Miss  Cowdrey  have  revised  the 
words.  The  fate  of  "Tristan,"  wedded 
now  to  our  vernacular,  depends  to  some 
extent  on  what  these  writers  may  have 
done  to  put  more  uplift,  charm,  and 
power  into  the  Corder  text.  They  have 
had  a  great  and  glorious  opportunity  of 
making  Wagner's  noblest,  highest,  bold- 
est work  as  understandable  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  enjoyable. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

Some  Post- War  Tech- 
nical Achievements 
in  Germany 

IN  August  the  laying  of  a  cable  for  the 
transmission  of  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic messages  between  Pomerania 
and  East  Prussia  was  completed  and  put 
in  commission. 

Leba,  Pomerania,  and  Tenkitten,  East 
Prussia,  are  the  terminals,  and  the 
length  of  the  cable  is  182  km.  This 
means  of  communication  is  to  make  Ger- 
many independent  of  the  so-called  Polish 
Corridor.  The  undertaking  presented 
considerable  difficulty,  as  Germany  pos- 
sesses no  more  cable-laying  vessels  and 
an  ordinary  freight  steamer  had  to  be 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  The  cable 
was  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Felten  & 
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At  42£d  Street 
and  Filth  Avenue 


Here,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the 
shops  and  stores  of  the  city,  its 
railroad  stations,  office  build- 
ings, theatres  and  hotels,  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  has 
its  Up-Town  Office  which  is, 
in  effect,  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  UPTOWN,  backed 
by  all  the  strength,  experience 
and  facilities  of  that  world-wide 
organization. 
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From  FLY  SCREEN  to  TURBINE  WHEELS 


When  you  think  of  a  metal  that  is  rustproof, 
resists  alkalies,  is  unaffected  by  high  heats, 
stands  up  under  most  acids  and  is  non-abrasive 
yet  is  strong  as  steel,  tough  and  ductile;  you 
will  understand  why  Monel  Metal  is  so  exten- 
sively used  in  all  industries. 

The  name  Monel  is  given  to  a  line  of  metal 
products  produced  by  The  International  Nickel 
Company  from  a  natural  nickel  alloy  67% 
nickel,  28%  copper  and  5%  other  metals.  These 
products  include  Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods, 
Monel  castings,  Monel  sheet,  Monel  wire, 
Monel  strip  stock,  etc.  The  name  Monel  iden- 
tifies the  natural  nickel  alloy  as  produced  by 
The  International  Nickel  Company. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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Dream 
Analysis 

EVER  since  its  presentation  by 
Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  the  sub- 
ject of  dream  analysis,  or  dream 
psychology  has  engaged  the  in- 
terest of  thinking  people.  While 
Dr.  Freud's  theories  have  not 
been  accepted  in  toto  by  all 
medical  psychologists,  they  are 
nevertheless  the  bases  of  most 
experimental  and  practical  work. 
Their  value  in  aiding  medicine  to 
overcome  certain  nervous  dis- 
orders is  recognized  generally 
throughout  the  profession. 

We  present  two  books  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Freud.  Also  two 
books  by  other  authorities.  All 
are  written  with  the  aim  of  giving 
the  general  reader  an  insight  into 
this  newest  of  sciences. 

The  Interpretation 

of  Dreams  $4.94 

Prof.  Sigmund  Freud,  LL.D. 
The    third    edition.      Called 
"the    author's    greatest    and 
most  important  work." 

Delusion  and  Dream 

Prof.  Sigmund  Freud,  LL.D. 

$2.64 

In  this  book  Dr.  Freud  ap- 
plies the  principles  of  psycho- 
analysis to  a  novel  by  Wilhelm 
Jensen. 

The  Meaning 
of  Dreams 

Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.D.         $1.34 
A   discussion   of   dream   psy- 
chology with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  value  in  treat- 
ment of  nervous  disorders. 

Dream  Psychology 

Ma  u  rice  Nicoll  $  1 .  74 

A  presentation  of  a  view  of 
dreams  that  are  not  purely 
deterministic.  The  discussion 
is  with  the  viewpoint  of  Dr. 
Jung  rather  than  Freud. 


Buy  One  Good  Book  Each  Week 


MACY'S.  Main  Floor,  35th  St.,  Rear 
HERALD  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


Guilleaume,  Cologne,  and  contains  12 
telephone  and  3  telegraph  wires.  By  the 
use  of  ingenious  transmissions  9  tele- 
phonic conversations  and  6  telegraphic 
communications  can  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. 

Another  great  improvement  in  inter- 
national communication  is  the  extension 
of  wireless  connections  between  Germany 
and  America.  A  limited  service  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  between  Nauen,  Ger- 
many, and  the  American  marine  wireless 
station  at  Annapolis.  An  extension  of 
this  service  was  much  to  be  desired  and 
technical  experiments  were  therefore 
made  between  Nauen  and  Marion,  a  wire- 
less high  power  station  belonging  to 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  As 
a  result  it  appeared  that  a  duplex  serv- 
ice of  high  speed  could  be  developed, 
whereupon  the  American  Government 
ordered  the  Annapolis  station  to  be  re- 
served for  official  business,  private  serv- 
ice being  undertaken  by  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration from  August  1.  The  above 
company  is  a  successor  of  the  American 
Marconi  Co.  and  was  formed  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Admiral  Bullard, 
Director  of  Naval  Communication,  has 
charge  of  the  Government  control. 

The  German  Government  Telegraph 
Administration  made  the  request  that  the 
American  company  formally  apply  for 
the  permission  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment before  starting  operations.  In 
consequence  the  president  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  came  to  Berlin  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  American  company  will  officially 
transact  wireless  service  from  the  day 
of  the  repeal  of  the  still  existing  state  of 
war  onwards.  Until  the  war  has  been 
officially  declared  at  an  end  the  service 
will  be  carried  on  unofficially,  without 
special  agreement  as  heretofore. 

This  new  means  of  communication  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it 
makes  it  possible  for  Germany,  for  the 
first  time  since  1914,  to  have  direct  serv- 
ice not  only  with  North  America,  but 
also  with  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica, Japan,  China,  etc.,  without  being 
subject  to  the  British  cable  monopoly. 
The  United  States  will  also  be  able  to 
communicate  directly  with  other  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  which  have 
no  wireless  service  of  their  own. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  future 
several  wireless  communications  with 
America,  a  second  American  group,  the 
newly  founded  Radio  Communication 
New  York,  has  been  started.  It  is  allied 
with  the  Hearst  Press  and  proposes  to 
build  a  wireless  high  power  station  near 
New  York  City.  This  new  station  will 
be  completed  in  about  a  year  and  will 
have  technical  similarity  with  that  of 
Nauen. 

We  might  add  that,  whereas  Germany 
had,  on  June  1,  1919,  27  wireless  sta- 
tions in  service,  on  January  1,  1920, 
there  were  55  in  service  and  a  further 


number  in  preparation.  The  number  of 
wireless  messages  despatched  was  in 
March,  1919,  3,866  telegrams  and  136,- 
103  words,  in  March,  1920,  104,977  tele- 
grams and  1,778,344  words.  In  no  other 
country  has  the  use  of  the  wireless  taken 
such  an  extension. 

A  third  undertaking  which  is  also  of 
interest  to  us  is  the  founding  in  Ham- 
burg of  the  so-called  "Amstea"  Stock 
Company,  a  branch  of  the  Berlin  central 
office  of  the  same  name.  The  latter  is 
the  German  agent  for  three  American 
export  and  import  concerns.  These  con- 
cerns are  interested  in  the  export  of  Ger- 
man manufactures  and  in  the  import  of 
American  steel  to  Germany.  The  Berlin 
and  Hamburg  companies  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  American  concerns; 
they  are  simply  their  European  agents. 
The  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  the 
Automobile  Products  Co.,  and  the  East 
European  Trading  Company  (the  three 
firms  under  consideration)  are  also  in- 
dependent of  any  trusts  in  the  U.  S. 
These  three  American  firms  are  allied 
with  sixty-five  of  the  most  prominent 
American  steel  works,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, agricultural  machine  factories, 
and  others,  the  distribution  of  whose 
products  the  East  European  Trading  Co. 
and  the  German  Amstea  companies  have 
undertaken. 

Finished  and  unfinished  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  which,  in  turn,  are 
to  be  manufactured  into  finished  goods 
are  imported  into  Europe,  and  under  use 
of  the  world-wide  transportation  and 
financial  organization  of  the  American 
houses,  German  industrial  products  will 
be  exported  to  North  and  South  America, 
Japan,  and  China.  The  American  groups 
also  propose  to  practically  develop  cer- 
tain German  trade-marks.  The  Berlin 
Amstea  has  agencies  in  Danzig,  Dresden, 
Essen,  Munich,  and  Duesseldorf. 

In  regard  to  steel  for  shipbuilding, 
American  steel  can  be  imported  into  Ger- 
many cheaper  than  that  produced  in  Ger- 
many at  present.  The  delivery  of  Amer- 
ican steel  to  German  shipyards  will  pre- 
sumably only  be  of  limited  duration; 
nevertheless  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  thus  the  German  shipyards 
can  be  kept  going  during  the  coming 
year,  the  German  shipbuilding  steel  in- 
dustry being  only  able  to  furnish  about 
one-half  of  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired. Here  is  the  chance  for  the 
American  steel. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  quite 
considerable  import  business  the  Amstea 
has  closed  very  large  contracts  for  the 
export  of  German  technical  products  to 
the  U.  S. ;  indeed  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  principal  object  of  this  concern  is 
given  out  to  be  that  of  furthering  a  mu- 
tual interchange  between  American  and 
German  business. 

Theodor  G.  Ahrens 

Berlin 
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ARMENIA  has  furnished  the 
League  of  Nations  with  a  topic 
combining  almost  every  conceivable 
element  both  of  interest  and  of  diffi- 
culty. To  the  sentiment  of  humanity, 
the  world  over,  it  appeals  as  almost 
nothing  else  could;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  impinges  on  almost  every 
sensitive  point  in  the  international 
,  situation.  The  hope  that  the  Ge- 
neva meeting  will  demonstrate  the 
League's  efficacy  was  justly  quick- 
ened by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Assembly  calling  upon  the  Council 
to  bring  about  a  mediation  between 
Kemal  and  the  Armenians ;  what  will 
happen  in  the  Council  itself  is,  at  the 
moment  of  this  writing,  involved  in 
doubt.  The  future  of  the  League, 
and  especially  the  estimation  which 
it  will  command  in  American  public 


opinion,  will  turn  in  no  small  meas- 
ure on  the  outcome  of  its  proceedings 
with  respect  to  this  grave  question. 
That  something  effective  may  be  ac- 
complished must  be  the  ardent  hope 
of  every  man  who  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  a  martyred  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence which  pacification  at  this  sore 
spot  would  have  upon  the  prospects 
of  world-wide  peace. 

/CABINET  rumors,  and  even  re- 
^  ports  that  have  all  the  air  of  be- 
ing much  more  than  rumors,  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy.  Never- 
theless, we  note  with  regret  the 
statements  that  are  being  put  out  in 
many  quarters  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  Mr.  Root  being  made 
Secretary  of  State.  His  appointment 
to  that  post  would  mean  much  more 
than  is  conveyed  simply  by  his  posi- 
tion respecting  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  attitude  of  our  country 
towards  the  whole  mass  of  questions 
involving  our  possible  helpfulness  to 
the  world  at  this  critical  time  will  be 
tested  in  many  specific  ways,  apart 
from  our  direct  dealings  with  the 
problem  of  the  League,  or  of  any 
league.  Mr.  Root's  unrivaled  ability, 
his  knowledge,  his  insight,  his  unique 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions— all  this  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value.  If  Mr.  Root  shall  not 
be  chosen,  this  will  doubtless  be  due 
chiefly  to  the  objection — whether  in 
Mr.  Harding's  own  mind,  or  in  that 
of  others  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
work  in  harmony — to  Mr.  Root's 
supposed  committal  to  a  definite 
policy  in  regard  to  the  League.  But 
it  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon 
Mr.  Harding  that  the  choice  of  a  man 
committed  to  a  policy  flatly  opposed 
to  that  represented  by  Mr.  Root 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  begin- 
ning for  the  new  Administration.    It 


was  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  Mr.  Harding  at  no  time 
concealed  his  desire  that  a  new  start 
should  be  made,  an  endeavor  to  set 
up  an  association  of  nations  upon  a 
basis  other  than  that  of  the  existing 
Covenant;  but  it  is  equally  true,  as 
we  have  likewise  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  that  Mr.  Harding  held  open  the 
possibility  of  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
isting League  with  proper  modifica- 
tions, if  that  should  prove  to  be  the 
course  which  the  facts  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  made  necessary.  The 
developments  at  Geneva  may  pro- 
foundly influence  the  decision  that 
ought  to  be  made  on  this  vital  point. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect should  take  no  step  that 
would  have  the  appearance  of  fore- 
closing the  case  by  an  adverse  de- 
cision. 

1\/rR.  HOOVER'S  talk  before  the 
A  Federated  American  Engineer- 
ing Society  suggests  the  great  possi- 
bilities that  might  be  opened  up  by  a 
man  of  his  organizing  genius  if  he 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  large  bodies  of 
employers  and  employed.  ■  He  was 
the  leading  influence  in  the  second 
Industrial  Conference  convened  by 
President  Wilson  last  winter,  the  re- 
port of  which  body  was  characterized 
by  the  utmost  fairness  and  good 
sense.  Mr.  Hoover  appealed  to  the 
engineers  as  being  in  a  position  of 
peculiar  advantage  to  give  construc- 
tive advice  to  both  sides  in  the  cap- 
ital and  labor  question;  and,  what- 
ever other  engineers  may  be  able  to 
do,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar qualification  to  be  of  signal  serv- 
ice in  this  direction.  It  is  to  or- 
ganized "cooperation  between  these 
great  economic  groups"  that  he  looks 
for  advancement  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  with  which  both 
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are  wrestling.  He  says  that  em- 
ployers usually  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
membership  and  of  the  direction  of 
organized  labor  in  America  "are  in- 
dividualists in  their  attitude  of  mind 
and  in  their  social  outlook,"  so  that, 
in  his  opinion,  "the  labor  organiza- 
tions, as  they  stand  to-day,  are  the 
greatest  bulwark  against  Socialism" ; 
but  he  points  out  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  labor  leaders  often  overlook 
the  fact  that,  to  secure  the  produc- 
tivity necessary  to  a  high  standard 
of  living,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  maintain  "the  utmost  possible 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer." The  man  that  has  an 
equally  strong  feeling  for  the  vital 
necessity  of  maintaining  individual 
initiative  and  for  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  organized  cooperation  has  got 
hold  of  the  subject  by  the  right 
handles. 

HPHE  turpitude  of  the  capitalist 
press  in  suppressing  news  is  so 
constantly  kept  in  the  public  mind 
by  radical  orators  and  writers  that  it 
is  quite  needless  for  anybody  else  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject.  But 
what  is  not  so  well  known,  and  what 
always  strikes  us  as  extraordinarily 
interesting,  is  the  amazing  ineffi- 
ciency with  which  that  suppression  is 
carried  on.  Not  a  day  passes  with- 
out the  insertion,  in  the  very  worst 
kind  of  capitalist  newspapers,  of 
items  a  thousand  times  as  damaging 
as  those  they  suppress.  And  the 
queerest  part  of  the  case  is  that  these 
things  are  not  hidden  in  a  corner, 
but  given  the  utmost  prominence. 
Here  is  the  New  York  Herald,  for 
example,  with  a  big  front-page  cable 
dispatch  from  London  in  which  Mr. 
Washington  D.  Vanderlip  tells  what 
he  found  out  about  Lenin  and  his  as- 
sociates : 

Mr.  Vanderlip  declared  that  while  he  was 
in  Russia  he  was  most  impressed  with  the 
sincerity,  honesty  and  high  ideals  of  the  group 
of  men  who  are  shaping  the  destiny  of  that 
country. 

"Lenin,"  he  said,  "is  not  only  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Lincoln ;  he  is  both.  .  .  .  Fifty  years 
ago  Lincoln  was  defiled  and  crucified  the 
world  over.  Now  they  have  placed  a  beauti- 
ful statue  of  him  in  the  heart  of  London, 
facing  Westminster.  Washington  built  up  our 
Government;  Lincoln  freed  3,000,000  people 
and  held  our  union  together.  Now  Lenin  is 
building  a  Government  and  freeing  150,000,- 
000  people.     It  will  not  be  many  years  be- 


fore they  will  have  a  statue  of  him  here 
in  London. 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Trib- 
une gives,  under  a  big  two-column 
head  on  its  first  page,  the  story  of  the 
son  of  a  Boston  millionaire  who  has 
declined  to  accept  his  share  of  his 
father's  estate  and  who  gives  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  youthful  wis- 
dom as  follows: 

Private  property  is  the  main  cause  of  our 
unrest  and  unhappiness.  It  saps  all  the 
meaning  from  life.  Why  should  certain 
men  have  control  of  land  and  food  any 
more  than  of  the  air  they  and  their  fel- 
low men  breathe?  One  man  is  entitled  to 
more  than  another  only  if  he  needs  more. 
Distribution  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Each 
man  should  decide  for  himself  how  he  is  to 
live. 

What's  the  use  of  suppressing  this  or 
that  little  bit  of  news  when  you 
spread  among  the  people  such  fright- 
fully inflammable  stuff  as  this? 

TTOW  is  it,  we  wonder,  with  the  in- 
-*--*■  surgent  philosophers,  exponents 
of  the  new  thought,  professional 
propagandists  of  uplift  and  the  like 
who,  rejecting  both  Harding  and 
Cox,  urged  their  followers  to  cast  a 
protest  vote  for  either  Debs  or 
Christensen?  Perhaps,  like  the  lady 
in  the  familiar  play  of  "The  Mouse- 
Trap,"  they  protested  too  much.  Or 
perhaps  they  protested  too  aggres- 
sively, or  too  loudly,  or  too  often.  At 
any  rate,  the  election  returns  do  not 
indicate  that  their  protests  brought 
the  desired  results.  Counsel  so  in- 
sistently urged  by  tribunes  so  emi- 
nent must  have  been  widely  heard; 
moreover,  was  there  not  a  "seething 
mass  of  unrest"  out  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  come  a  swelling  vol- 
ume of  response?  Alas!  it  failed  to 
register  as  requested.  That  there 
was  a  protest  vote  who  can  doubt? 
But  according  to  the  returns  it  went 
neither  to  Debs  nor  to  Christensen, 
but  to  Harding. 

T^HE  passage  of  a  workmen's  com- 
-*-  pensation  measure  by  the  1920 
session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
brings  the  number  of  such  laws  in 
the  United  States  to  47.  Forty-three 
States,  the  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  insular  possession  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  up  the  list.  The  Federal 
Government's  act  of  1908  was  a  limit- 


ed measure  and  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  act  of  1916.  Previous  to  1911 
Maryland,  Montana,  and  New  York 
had  experimented  with  the  subject, 
only  to  have  their  work  invalidated 
by  the  courts.  The  first  permanent 
laws  were  adopted,  curiously  enough, 
on  the  same  day,  March  14,  1911. 
Washington  and  Kansas  were  the 
pioneers.  Ten  days  later  Nevada 
followed,  and  within  the  next  five 
weeks  New  Jersey,  California,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin  also  enact- 
ed laws.  But  Wisconsin's  law  takes 
priority  in  the  fact  that  it  went  into 
effect  on  the  day  it  was  adopted, 
May  3.  The  Nevada  law  went  into 
effect  July  1,  New  Jersey  July  4, 
California  September  1,  Washington 
October  1,  and  Kansas  and  New 
Hampshire  January  1,  1912.  Ohio 
also  joined  the  procession  on  Janu- 
ary 1  with  a  law  that  had  been 
passed  the  previous  June.  This  re- 
markable beginning  set  the  pace,  and 
new  laws  followed  rapidly.  By  the 
end  of  1915  there  were  31.  There  are 
now  but  five  States — Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina — outside  the  fold. 

T^HE  ingratitude  of  princes  has 
-*-  long  been  a  favorite  theme  for 
poet  and  moralist  and  philosopher. 
But  the  most  striking  instance  in 
modern  times  has  as  yet  brought 
forth  no  celebrant.  The  ukase  of 
the  great  Lenin  that  such  "notorious 
opportunists"  as  Turati,  Kautsky, 
Hilferding,  Hillquit,  Longuet,  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Modigliani  must  never 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  Third  In- 
ternationale comes  as  a  shock  to  all 
right-feeling  souls.  Kautsky,  of 
course,  has  rejected  Bolshevism  from 
the  beginning;  Longuet  and  Mac- 
Donald,  after  looking  upon  it  with 
favor  for  a  time,  finally  turned  away, 
and  so  did  Turati,  Hilferding,  and 
Modigliani.  But  Hillquit  —  how 
could  the  magnate  of  Muscovy  do 
this  cruel  thing  to  our  American 
champion  of  the  Soviet  regime? 
From  the  first  he  was  its  eulogist. 
It  was  he  who  invented  the  glorious 
euphemism,  "limited  democracy," 
for  the  Bolshevist  rule;  and  every 
fresh  limitation  on  that  democracy 
served  but  to  intensify  his  devotion. 
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Others  balked  here  and  there,  but 
for  him  nothing  was  too  difficult;  he 
swallowed  it  all  with  joyous  counte- 
nance and  with  exclamations  of  de- 
light; and,  like  Ingersoll's  orthodox 
believer  in  miracles,  he  wished  only 
for  something  harder  to  swallow  in 
order  to  show  the  full  measure  of  his 
faith.  Yet  now,  for  some  hesitancy 
in  accepting  the  full  Bolshevist  ritual 
and  practice  (not,  be  it  remembered, 
as  regards  Russia,  but  the  United 
States),  he  is  all  at  once  proscribed, 
publicly  branded  as  a  "notorious  op- 
portunist" (something  far  worse 
than  a  bourgeois),  and  forever  ban- 
ished from  the  company  of  the  elect. 
The  marble-hearted  fiend  Ingrati- 
tude may  gloatingly  chalk  up  another 
high  mark  in  his  own  honor ;  but  for 
the  rest  of  us,  for  the  world  at  large 
which  grows  cynical  when  it  learns 
of  the  frailties  of  the  great  and  the 
good,  the  episode  is  tragic. 

/~\NE  easy  way  to  show  that  unen- 
^-^  durable  burdens  are  being  placed 
upon  Germany  by  the  peace  condi- 
tions is  to  reckon  in  marks  her  ex- 
penditures for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  conditions,  and  conveniently  to 
forget  the  difference  between  the 
paper  mark  of  to-day  and  the  hard- 
money  mark  of  fifty  years  ago.  But 
one  would  hardly  expect  this  course 
to  be  taken  by  a  high  financial  au- 
thority addressing  a  bankers'  con- 
gress. Yet  this  is  just  what  Pro- 
fessor Riesser  has  been  doing  in  his 
opening  address  before  the  Congress 
of  German  Bankers  at  Berlin.  The 
expenses  of  the  Rhineland  occupa- 
tion, which  Germany  has  had  to  pay, 
says  the  learned  professor,  amounted 
in  a  single  year  to  15 1/2  billion  marks 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  four  times  as 
much  as  the  whole  indemnity  that 
Germany  was  required  to  pay  to 
France  after  the  war  of  1870.  As 
every  one  knows,  that  indemnity  was 
five  billion  francs,  or  in  round  num- 
bers, one  billion  gold  dollars.  Like- 
wise 16  billion  marks,  if  they  were 
gold  marks,  would  be  approximately 
four  billion  gold  dollars.  But  16  bil- 
lion of  the  kind  of  marks  that  are 
current  in  Germany  to-day  are  not 
equivalent  to  four  billion  gold  dol- 
lars, but  to  about  one-fourth  of  one 


billion  gold  dollars — to  say  nothing 
of  the  diminished  purchasing  power 
of  gold  in  1920  as  compared  with 
1870.  That  the  15i/2  billion  marks 
to  which  Professor  Riesser  refers 
are  actually  current  marks  of  to-day 
is  obvious  in  itself,  but  is  shown  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  statement  of 
another  speaker  at  the  congress  who 
referred  to  the  expenses  of  the  occu- 
pation up  to  March,  1920,  as  having 
amounted  to  "1.8  billion  francs,  or 
7.2  billion  marks" — which  would 
make  the  mark  one-fourth  of  a  franc, 
and  therefore,  at  the  ruling  exchange 
value  of  francs,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  and  a  half  cents. 
If  one  of  the  foremost  of  German 
financial  authorities  can  talk  in  this 
wild  way  when  addressing  an  audi- 
ence of  experts  of  his  own  nation, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
average  German  politician  or  jour- 
nalist speaking  for  political  effect, 
to  plain  people,  either  at  home  or 
abroad? 

"WHEN  LABOUR  RULES"  is  the 
"  title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 
The  British  ratepayers,  whether  im- 
pressed by  its  perusal,  or  exasperated 
by  the  growing  symptoms  of  labor's 
selfish  disregard  of  the  common  weal, 
are  determined  that,  in  the  cities  at 
least,  labor  shall  not  rule  for  the 
time  being.  They  went  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  municipal  polls  on  No- 
vember 1,  and  gave  the  labor  leaders 
an  unambiguous  piece  of  their  mind. 
In  the  seventy-one  leading  boroughs, 
according  to  the  London  Times,  the 
Labor  party  nominated  747  candi- 
dates, but  returned  only  199.  In 
Bradford  not  one  of  the  23  labor 
candidates  was  elected,  in  Birming- 
ham they  secured  only  two  seats  out 
of  23  attacked,  in  Plymouth  two  out 
of  twenty,  in  Southampton  three  out 
of  24.  In  all  the  great  industrial 
centres,  in  fact,  including  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  Manchester,  Hudders- 
field,  Leeds,  Cardiff,  Oldham,  War- 
rington, the  Labor  candidates  were 
turned  down  by  the  electorate.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  this  vic- 
tory is  the  fact  that  the  working  class 
itself  contributed  to  this  defeat  of 


the  men  professing  to  speak  for 
them.  In  Liverpool  not  one  in  five 
of  the  hundred  thousand  working- 
men  who  pay  subscriptions  to  the 
Labor  party  voted  for  Labor  candi- 
dates, with  the  result  that  all  of  them 
were  rejected. 

HPHE  cause  for  this  defection  is  ap- 
■*•  parently  a  growing  discontent 
over  the  great  rise  in  the  rates, 
which,  though  partly  due  to  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  cost  of  essentials, 
is  naturally  laid  at  the  door  of  those 
men  who  have  shown  the  least  reluc- 
tance in  advancing  the  public  expen- 
diture. To  be  lavish  with  the  rate- 
payers' money  is  one  way  of  proving 
that  the  workmen's  representatives 
are  doing  their  best  for  the  people. 
But  exasperation  at  the  financial  bur- 
den got  the  better  of  the  gratitude 
which  their  best  efforts  deserved,  as 
the  fruits  of  these  were  less  apparent 
than  the  rise  in  the  rates.  The  pros- 
pect of  that  happy  time  when  labor 
shall  rule  lost  much  of  its  attractive- 
ness, since  concessions  to  labor's  de- 
mands have  enabled  the  working 
class  to  realize  what  heavy  burden 
they  entail  for  the  ratepayer.  The 
workingman,  being  a  ratepayer  him- 
self, has  an  equal  interest  with  every 
other  citizen  in  a  wise  and  conscien- 
tious administration  which  does  not 
try  to  propitiate  one  class  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  community. 

TN  our  issue  of  June  16  we  pub- 
A  lished,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  statement 
that  Madame  Ponafidine  (the  writer 
of  several  absorbingly  interesting  let- 
ters printed  in  that  periodical),  her 
husband,  and  two  of  her  sons  had 
been  slain  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Now 
comes  news,  according  to  the  same 
periodical,  that  though  her  husband 
is  dead,  Madame  Ponafidine  is  still 
living.  No  mention  is  made  of  her 
sons.  Her  own  situation  is  said  to  be 
still  most  difficult,  and  regard  for  her 
safety  forbids  the  publication  of  any 
further  particulars.  It  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  earlier  report  was  untrue,  and 
that  this  talented  and  sorely  tried 
woman  has  so  far  escaped  the  tragic 
death  that  has  threatened  her. 
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"Fences"  for  Soviet 
Loot 

ryHE  determined  drive  to  open 
■*■  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  accompanied  by 
such  clever  publicity  that  the  gen- 
eral public  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably confused  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  issues  involved.  In 
order  that  America  may  not  be 
rushed  into  an  ill-advised  policy, 
there  is  need  of  a  thorough  clarifica- 
tion of  the  whole  subject. 

Two  items  of  publicity  have  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  press 
during  the  past  fortnight — the  im- 
pending British-Soviet  trade  agree- 
ment, and  the  story  of  a  vast  Siberian 
concession  and  a  billion-dollar  con- 
tract granted  by  Lenin  to  a  certain 
Washington  D.  Vanderlip. 

The  story  of  Washington  D.  Van- 
derlip in  Russia  sounds  like  one  of 
the  adventures  of  George  Randolph 
Chester's  J.  Rufus  Wallingford. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  gold  ex- 
citement at  Nome  was  at  its  height 
and  it  was  thought  that  similar 
riches  might  be  found  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Bering  Sea,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  granted  to  a  certain 
Vonlarlarsky  a  sixty-year  concession 
for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  North-eastern  Si- 
beria. An  English  syndicate  partici- 
pated in  this  and  elaborate  explora- 
tions were  made.  The  vast  territory 
proved  to  be  but  an  icy  waste,  com- 
mercially valueless,  and  the  conces- 
sion has  since  lain  dormant.  Mean- 
while, a  roving  American  prospector 
visited  these  regions  and  brought 
back  numerous  pictures  of  Eskimo 
life,  with  which  he  illustrated  some 
magazine  stories  of  his  adventures. 
This  prospector  was  Washington  D. 
Vanderlip. 

It  would  now  appear  that,  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  he  had  persuaded  a 
few  wealthy  men  in  California  to 
stake  him  for  further  adventures, 
and  proceeded  to  Vladivostok,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  passed  on  to 
Moscow  by  a  certain  "Bill"  Shatoff, 
formerly  well  known  in  American  I. 


W.  W.  circles  and  now  a  power  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  Just  what  hap- 
pened at  Moscow  is  not  fully  known, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  propaganda 
value  of  the  name  Vanderlip  was 
quickly  recognized  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  that  the  enterprising 
American  represented  himself  as  the 
head  of  a  powerful  syndicate  of 
financiers.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
to  hand  over  to  W.  D.  Vanderlip 
a  concession  which  is  in  the  main, 
if  not  entirely,  the  old  Vonlarlar- 
sky concession,  and  the  next  step 
was  to  announce  in  the  Bolshevik 
Social  Democraten  of  Christiania 
that  Mr.  Vanderlip,  a  leading  Ameri- 
can banker,  and  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful financial  syndicate,  had  made  a 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Government.  It 
was  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
was  negotiating  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  this  impression  probably  still 
persists  among  a  large  part  of  the 
readers  of  the  American  papers  now 
publishing  glowing  reports  of  Soviet 
trade  possibilities.  To  carry  the 
farce  still  further  and  to  arouse  busi- 
ness cupidity,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Washington  D.  Vanderlip  and  his 
syndicate  for  the  purchase  of  three 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
in  America  and  that  the  same  would 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  Russia.  Evidently  this  is 
moonshine.  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  now 
left  Russia,  and  the  interviews  he  has 
been  giving  out  are  so  wild  and 
romantic  as  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  he  is  either  allowing  himself  to 
be  used  as  a  propaganda  tool  or  has 
been  completely  taken  in  by  Soviet 
camouflage. 

The  story  of  the  tortuous  negotia- 
tions between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Mission  is  not 
yet  fully  known,  but  enough  of  it  has 
been  made  public  to  make  clear  their 
general  course  and  some  of  the  im- 
pelling influences.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  associates  did  not  wish  to  enter 
these  negotiations,  but  three  distinct 
considerations  forced  them  to  receive 
the  Krasin  delegation.  The  first  con- 
sideration was  the  attitude  of  British 


labor  which,  by  intensive  propa- 
ganda, had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  forces  of  capitalism,  personified 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  were  arrayed 
against  a  workingman's  government 
and  were  seeking  to  starve  it  into 
submission.  A  second  consideration, 
and  one  more  insidious,  was  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  certain  busi- 
ness interests  before  whose  eyes 
had  been  dangled  prospects  of  im- 
mense profits  or  assurances  of  spe- 
cial concessions.  The  third  and  most 
important  consideration,  however, 
was  the  Bolshevik  menace  to  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India.  The  seeth- 
ing unrest,  fanned  by  Bolshevik 
propaganda,  presented  a  very  real 
threat,  and  Lloyd  George  yielded, 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  buying  off 
the  Soviets.  It  was  an  extremely 
dangerous  kind  of  blackmail  to  pay, 
for  he  was  dealing  with  unscrupu- 
lous persons,  as  he  well  knew,  but 
the  exigency  was  grave,  and  it 
seemed  all-important  to  gain  time. 

Negotiations  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  dishonesty  and  bad 
faith  of  the  Bolshevik  mission  be- 
came evident.  Meanwhile,  the  facts 
concerning  Soviet  Russia  began  to 
circulate  among  the  British  working- 
men,  followed  by  considerable  dis- 
illusion. Strengthened  thereby,  the 
British  Government  let  it  be  known 
that,  in  flagrant  violation  of  its  en- 
gagements, th&  Soviet  Government 
was  subsidizing  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  and  the  negotiations  were  in- 
terrupted. Again  the  conversations 
were  resumed,  and  when  an  agree- 
ment was  about  to  be  reached  a  sec- 
ond time  an  exposure  was  made  of 
Kamenev's  bringing  stolen  diamonds 
to  London  and  turning  them  into 
funds  for  Bolshevik  propaganda. 
Once  more  the  negotiations  have  been 
taken  up  and  now,  according  to  the 
Premier's  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  19,  the  Cabi- 
net has  finally  decided  upon  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  of  an  agree- 
ment for  trade  with  Soviet  Russia, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Russian  Government  shortly. 

If  the  history  of  the  previous  nego- 
tiations is  any  criterion,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  the  agreement  now 
proposed  will  be  finally  consummated, 
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though  the  collapse  of  Wrangel  and 
the  insistent  demands  of  British  oil 
interests,  which  have  already  made 
deals  in  the  Caucasian  field,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  conditions 
of  the  agreement  have  aroused  indig- 
nation in  reputable  business  circles. 
The  promise  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  hostile  actions 
and  propaganda  is  not  taken  seri- 
ously, and  the  failure  to  exact  full 
recognition  of  Russia's  obligations 
is  regarded  as  a  betrayal  not  only  of 
the  interests  of  Britain,  but  of  those 
of  her  Allies. 

The  facts  about  prospective  trade 
with  Russia  are  well  known.  If  Rus- 
sia is  to  import  goods,  she  must  find 
some  way  to  pay  for  them.  Payment 
can  be  made  in  but  three  ways,  by 
gold,  by  credit,  or  by  an  exchange  of 
goods.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  con- 
sisting of  what  is  left  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian gold  reserve;  $125,000,000  be- 
longing to  Rumania  and  placed  in 
Moscow  for  safe  keeping;  and  the 
gold  looted  from  banks,  corporations, 
and  private  individuals.  Since  the 
Soviet  Government  has  assumed  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  foreign  trade, 
any  gold  shipped  out  by  it  is  liable 
to  litigation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  claims  against  Russia  for  losses, 
damages,  or  other  obligations;  and 
certainly  no  civilized  government  can 
legalize  the  acceptance  of  the  Ru- 
manian gold  or  that  looted  from  its 
rightful  owners. 

Credit  is  based  upon  moral  risk  or 
collateral.  The  Soviet  Government 
can  scarcely  expect  credit  on  the  for- 
mer basis,  and  to  deposit  gold  as  col- 
lateral presents  the  same  difficulties 
as  to  use  it  for  payment. 

There  remains  the  alternative  of 
exchanging  goods,  and  here  we  find, 
first,  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
no  goods  at  all  in  port  for  export, 
and  the  breakdown  of  transportation 
precludes  the  possibility  of  bringing 
to  port  the  scanty  stocks  in  the  in- 
terior. But  the  greatest  obstacle  of 
all  is  that  they  can  not  secure  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  from  the 
peasants,  who,  unwilling  to  accept 
worthless  currency,  and  in  daily  fear 
of  armed  requisitions,  are  cultivating 


only  so  much  land  as  suffices  for  their 
own  needs  and  are  concealing  the 
products. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  produ- 
cing practically  nothing  and  has 
brought  all  economic  activity  to  ruin. 
This  has  been  caused  not  by  the 
blockade  or  by  civil  war,  but  by  in- 
competence, graft,  and  an  inherently 
unworkable  system.  So  far  from 
learning  from  experience  and  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  real  life,  they  show 
not  the  slightest  signs  of  evolving 
anything  workable  or  constructive. 
Trade  with  Russia  can  only  take 
place  when  Russia  begins  again  to 
produce,  and  thia  will  be  possible 
only  when  the  Soviet  tyranny  falls. 

The  real  issue  at  stake,  however, 
is  not  that  of  trade  with  Russia. 
Those  who  are  carrying  on  so  vigor- 
ously the  trade-with-Russia  propa- 
ganda are  under-  no  illusions  as  to  this. 
The  true  object  was  made  perfectly 
clear  by  Krasin  in  London.  The 
Soviet  authorities  are  seeking  to  sell 
to  unscrupulous  foreign  capitalists 
all  manner  of  concessions,  factories, 
mines,  and  other  expropriated  prop- 
erty. Those  foreigners  who  plan  to 
profit  as  the  "fences"  of  all  this  loot 
and  plunder  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  official  recognition 
for  the  Soviet  Government  as  a 
means  of  giving  a  cover  of  legality 
both  to  the  Soviet  expropriations  and 
to  their  own  nefarious  transactions. 
They  reckon  that  once  this  has  been 
done,  it  matters  not  if  the  Soviet 
Government  collapses ;  they  will  have 
established  a  legal  claim.  With  these 
glittering  prospects  in  view,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  are  devoting  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  the  attainment  of 
their  end. 

The  Colby  note  of  August  10,  an- 
nouncing a  wise,  honorable,  and  far- 
sighted  policy  toward  Russia,  dealt 
a  serious  blow  to  their  schemes,  but 
they  have  not  given  up  hope  of  influ- 
encing the  incoming  Administration 
to  reverse  this  policy.  But  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  mindful  of  future 
relations  with  the  Russian  people, 
and  of  the  stability  of  our  own  com- 
mercial morality,  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  used  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 


The  Future  of 
Prohibition 

HPHE  enactment  of  the  Eighteenth 
*■  Amendment  was  in  more  ways 
than  one  a  revolutionary  measure.  It 
was  revolutionary  in  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion of  a  statutory  regulation  wholly 
foreign  to  the  great  and  fundamental 
objects  which  that  instrument  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  It  was  revo- 
lutionary in  its  emphatic  obliteration 
of  the  distinction  between  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  of  the  several  States.  And  it 
was  revolutionary  in  undertaking  to 
regulate  the  daily  lives,  the  personal 
habits,  of  a  hundred  million  people 
by  an  edict  incapable  of  being  re- 
voked in  the  future  by  any  ordinary 
assertion  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

To  say  that  a  given  step  taken  by 
a  nation  is  revolutionary  is  by  no 
means  tantamount  to  saying  that  it 
is  wrong.  In  our  own  opinion  the 
thing  was  an  act  of  extreme  folly, 
both  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
general  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment and  because  of  its  specific  con- 
tent. But  we  are  not  among  those 
who  are  ready  to  find,  in  every  tran- 
sitory phase  of  human  experience, 
"confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ" 
of  what  they  desire  to  believe.  It  is 
far  too  early  to  form,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  any  judgment  of  how  na- 
tional prohibition  is  going  to  work 
in  the  long  run.  That  its  immediate 
effect  would  be  to  lessen  certain 
forms  of  crime,  and  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies cursed  by  drink,  anybody  but  a 
fool  must  have  known  in  advance. 
That  on  the  other  hand  there  would 
be  for  a  time  great  numbers  of  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  that  a  consider- 
able period  would  elapse  before  the 
machinery  of  enforcement  would  be- 
come effective,  must  also  have  been 
foreseen  by  anybody  who  took  the 
trouble  to  think.  Experience  in  the 
past  year  or  eighteen  months  has 
added  little  or  nothing  to  what  all 
sensible  persons  virtually  knew  be- 
fore. 

There  are,  however,  some  aspects 
of  the  question  which  recent  devel- 
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opments  have  significantly  brought 
to  the  front.  Most  important  of 
these  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  home  brewing.  It  appears 
that  the  authorities  have  been  led  to 
take  action  in  the  matter  not  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  practice — which,  of 
course,  must  all  along  have  been 
ample — but  at  the  instigation  of  the 
brewers.  These  manufacturers  of 
the  stuff  that  is  known  as  near-beer 
—quasi  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  because 
it  is  very  far  from  beer — feel  ag- 
grieved at  what  they  very  naturally 
regard  as  the  unfair  competition  of 
those  who  make  the  real  thing  in 
their  own  homes,  unhindered  by  the 
injunctions  of  the  law ;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  complaints  appears  to 
have  been  such  as  to  spur  the  au- 
thorities to  interfere  where  they  had 
previously  maintained  a  judicious,  if 
not  masterly,  inactivity.  But  the 
reason  for  that  inactivity — the  de- 
sire of  millions  for  an  enjoyment 
which  no  statute  can  make  them  re- 
gard as  criminal — has  not  disap- 
peared ;  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  mere  driving  out  of  a  particu- 
lar means  of  satisfying  that  desire 
will  put  an  end  to  its  attainment. 

That  there  are  millions,  or  at  least 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  per- 
sons who  make  their  own  beer  or 
wine  no  longer  admits  of  doubt.  But 
there  are  forms  of  violation  of  the 
law  more  serious  than  this,  which 
are  also  indulged  in  by  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  in  all  their 
previous  lives  have  been  as  law-abid- 
ing, as  sincerely  respectful  of  law, 
as  anybody.  There  was  a  time  when 
such  a  phenomenon  would  have  been 
regarded  as  worthy  of  very  serious 
anxiety;  there  was  a  time  when  the 
prospect  of  bringing  about  such  a 
state  of  things  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  all  intelligent  persons  as 
a  grave  objection  to  the  enactment 
even  of  a  statute,  not  to  speak 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  very  matter  of  pro- 
hibition, it  had  been  an  acknowl- 
edged maxim  among  men  of  sense 
that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  would  justify 
the  imposition  of  such  a  regime  in 


any  given  community.  Whether  the 
existing  regime  of  nation-wide  pro- 
hibition is  approved  by  55  per  cent, 
or  by  45  per  cent,  of  the  people  is, 
from  this  standpoint,  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  In  either  case  there  is 
imposed  upon  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people — and  in  many  communi- 
ties upon  the  great  majority  of  the 
people — a  regulation  of  their  per- 
sonal lives  to  which  they  are  decid- 
edly opposed,  a  regulation  that  puts 
into  the  category  of  crime  a  practice 
which,  with  the  sanction  of  many  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, they  regard  as  not  only  harm- 
less but  beneficent. 

To  all  this,  the  prohibitionist  has, 
to  be  sure,  a  ready  answer.  "What- 
ever difficulties  and  evils,"  he  says, 
"may  attend  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition in  its  early  years,  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  disappear. 
It  may  take  a  generation  before  we 
reach  the  point  at  which  this  law 
will  be  accepted,  like  other  laws,  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
But  the  new  generation  will,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  alcoholic  drinks; 
they  will  not  miss  what  they  have 
never  had,  and  will  not  demand  what 
they  do  not  miss."  But  nobody  really 
knows  what  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  next  generation  will  be.  Much 
stranger  things  have  happened  in 
history  than  a  reaction  against  pro- 
hibition would  be.  The  good  people 
who  argue  in  the  way  we  have 
spoken  of  honestly  think  of  drink  as 
wholly  evil.  But  there  are  others 
who  feel  that,  along  with  its  great 
and  unquestioned  evils,  it  has  given 
to  uncounted  millions  a  resource 
which  has  been  of  inestimable  value, 
and  which,  as  it  happens,  nothing 
yet  discovered  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing. It  is  out  of  the  question  that 
that  resource  should  be  so  completely 
abolished  that  the  very  knowledge  of 
it  shall  disappear;  nor  is  life  likely 
to  be  so  delightful  and  interesting 
that  nobody  will  wish  for  anything 
to  make  it  more  attractive.  If  there 
should  come  a  reaction  towards  a 
broader  and  more  genial  view  of  life 
than  that  which  possesses  the  minds 
of  present-day  reformers,  something 
may  happen  in  the  matter  of  drink 


not  altogether  unlike  that  which  hap- 
pened in  England  when  she  shook  off 
the  chains  of  that  dour  Puritanism 
which  reigned  in  the  middle  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  guesswork ; 
in  the  meanwhile  we  are  confronted, 
in  the  matter  of  prohibition  enforce- 
ment, with  what  prohibitionists  and 
anti-prohibitionists  alike  must  regard 
as  a  most  unpleasing  prospect.  For 
what  is  before  us  is  nothing  less  than 
the  certainty  that  for  some  years  to 
come  millions  of  good  people,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  will  commit  daily 
violations  of  law  without  the  slight- 
est sense  of  guilt.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  in  doing  so  they  will  be 
sustained  by  the  feeling  that  they 
are  resenting  what,  until  a  short 
time  ago,  nearly  every  American 
would  have  declared  to  be  an  un- 
warrantable intrusion  of  centralized 
authority  into  the  domain  of  personal 
life.  The  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
law  rests  on  its  being,  in  essentials, 
but  the  embodiment  of  standards  ac- 
knowledged by  practically  all  normal 
people,  of  injunctions  sanctioned  by 
their  common  sense.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  on  the  statute  books  of 
many  of  our  States  laws  that  are  in 
fact  a  dead  letter ;  but  this  does  little 
or  no  harm,  because  a  law  that  is 
understood  on  all  hands  to  be  a  dead 
letter  is  virtually  no  law  at  all.  Very 
different  is  the  case  with  a  law  that 
is  constantly  being  enforced  by  an 
army  of  inquisitorial  officials,  and  is 
as  constantly  being  evaded  by  mil- 
lions not  of  criminal  or  vicious  per- 
sons but  of  perfectly  normal  citi- 
zens. 

Nothing  could  better  illuminate 
the  situation  than  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  an  important  religious  body 
which — apropos  of  drink,  of  course 
— recommends  that  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag  be  denied  to  all 
American  citizens  who  "in  foreign 
lands  are  doing  that  which  is  out- 
lawed at  home."  For  this  absurd 
proposal  is  but  an  extreme  manifes- 
tation of  the  state  of  mind  which  gave 
to  the  agitation  for  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  that  driving  power  which 
reduced  Congress,  Legislatures,  press, 
and  public  to  a  condition  of  mental 
and  moral  anaemia. 
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Greece  and  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres 

TMPERIAL  and  royal  eagles  caged 
■■■  in  Dutch  and  Swiss  villas  are  all 
in  a  flutter  in  expectation  of  the 
Greek  "Parliament  of  Foules"  which 
will  be  held  on  December  5.  Veni- 
zelos'  sun  is  set  and  through  the 
bars  of  their  cages  they  think  they 
see  a  twilight  of  the  upstart  Gods 
that  ousted  them  from  power. 
Through  the  night  of  reaction  which 
they  think  to  be  approaching  they 
hope  to  wing  their  way  back  to  the 
old  eyries  in  Athens,  Budapest, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin. 

Is  there  much  ground  for  such  a 
hope?  It  would  seem  that  the  aver- 
age Greek  voter  was  wholly  unaware 
of  the  interest  that  the  outside  world 
was  taking  in  the  elections,  and  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  consterna- 
tion caused  in  Allied  countries  by  his 
rejection  of  the  late  regime.  To  him 
the  issue  was  a  purely  domestic  ques- 
tion without  any  bearing  on  the 
international  situation,  and  it  is 
even  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  his 
vote  against  Venizelos  was  a  con- 
scious demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  King.  Annoyance  over  the 
protracted  military  service,  a  desire 
to  see  the  men  come  back  from  the 
front,  irritation  at  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  impatience  at  the  many 
drastic  measures  which  Venizelos' 
Government,  under  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances and  with  incompetent 
underlings,  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  were  the  feelings  that  combined 
to  make  for  the  great  man's  unpopu- 
larity. The  plebiscite  of  December  5 
will  show  whether  the  people's  denial 
of  the  late  Premier  was  also  a  posi- 
tive vote  for  Constantine.  If  it  was, 
so  much  the  worse  for  Greece,  is  the 
feeling  in  England  and  France.  For 
she  would  virtually  renounce  the 
prominent  position  in  the  ^Egean 
obtained  as  the  reward  for  her  sup- 
port of  the  statesman  who  alone 
could  win  for  her  the  Allies'  recog- 
nition of  that  prominence.  The 
greater  Greece  of  Venizelos'  creation 
received  the  sanction  of  England  and 
France  on  the  understanding,  it  is 
said,  that  she  would  remain  faithful 


to  her  creator.  By  substituting  Con- 
stantine for  Venizelos,  she  would 
place  her  aggrandized  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who,  as  king  of  the 
lesser  Greece,  did  all  he  could  to 
thwart  the  policy  that  made  her 
great. 

But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Greek 
electorate  cast  their  ballots  without 
any  forethought  of  the  international 
consequences.  They  were  out  for  an 
immediate  relief  from  vexations,  and 
not  for  the  return  of  Constantine  in 
preference  to  his  youngest  son.  The 
threat,  however,  of  M.  Jonnart  and 
other  spokesmen  of  France,  both  dip- 
lomats and  journalists,  that  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  will  not  allow  the  ex-King  to 
return  is  likely  to  stir  up  a  popular 
indignation  which  may  vent  itself  in 
a  strong  vote  for  the  King.  The 
Powers  could  interfere  in  Greek  af- 
fairs unchallenged  as  long  as  Veni- 
zelos made  them  pay  for  that  privi- 
lege in  heavy  concessions  to  Greece. 
But  now  that  the  nation  has  disa- 
vowed its  leader,  it  will  not  brook 
any  meddling  that  does  not  carry  its 
compensation  with  it.  That  should 
be  another  reason  for  M.  Jonnart 
and  his  like  to  refrain  from  a  men- 
acing tone;  they  will  find  it  difficult 
for  their  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  warning.  And  even  if  it  had 
the  power  to  add  force  to  its  veto, 
how  could  such  an  action,  in  defiance 
of  the  nation's  express  choice,  be 
justified  before  the  courts  of  moral 
and  international  law? 

The  treaty  of  Sevres  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, is  the  plea  heard  in  France. 
But  as  the  general  opinion  in  France 
has  never  approved  of  that  treaty, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its  danger 
can  furnish  an  excuse  for  interfering 
in  the  domestic  situation  of  Greece. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
can  not  be  displeased  with  this  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  from  some  of  its 
commitments.  "Members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
French  Chamber,"  says  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  "are  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek  elections  have  given  France  a 
free  hand  and  that  France  must 
avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  new  agreements  and  repair 
certain  mistakes."  It  is  sufficiently 
clear    with    whom    these    mistaken 


agreements  were  made.  The  treat- 
ment of  Turkey  requires  revision  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  France  is  not  averse  to 
coming  to  terms  with  Kemal  Pasha. 
But  there  is  a  certain  awkwardness 
in  pressing  the  urgency  of  this 
change  in  Near-Eastern  policy  on  the 
ground  of  the  prospective  restora- 
tion of  Constantine,  and  at  the  same 
time  opposing  that  restoration. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  French 
are  needlessly  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Constantine  benefiting  by  the 
gains  that  Venizelos  has  won.  The 
King,  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  the 
plebiscite  of  December  5,  will  owe 
his  return  to  general  war-weariness 
and  moral  lassitude  which  will  para- 
lyze his  efforts  to  act  as  Venizelos' 
understudy.  Greece  without  Venize- 
los must  renounce  her  dream  of 
power  and  expansion.  The  latest  dis- 
patches from  Smyrna  report  a  sink- 
ing of  the  morale  among  the  Greek 
forces,  and  their  demoralization  will 
not  fail  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  Kemalists.  A  similar  collapse 
and  a  revival  of  Turkish  and  Bulgar 
hostilities  are  likely  to  follow  in 
Thrace,  and  as  Great  Britain  has 
hardly  forces  to  spare  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greater  Greece  turned 
Constantinist,  France  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  getting  the  Sevres  treaty  re- 
vised without  unjustifiable  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Better  days  seem  in 
store  for  Mustapha  Kemal.  He  is 
the  coming  man  of  the  new  Turkey, 
which  will  be  like  the  old  in  all  its 
worst  aspects.  The  sick  man  of 
Europe  will  never  die,  because  the 
folly  of  his  neighbors  will  not  let 
him. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  six  days  ended 
November   19.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND 
LITHUANIA:  At  last  Wrangel  has  been 
"liquidated."  Trotsky  certainly  prac- 
tices black  magic  and  commands  the 
powers  of  Nature.  Winter,  at  his  behest, 
froze  over  the  Putrid  Sea ;  a  thing  which 
Winter  seldom  does.  Huge  Red  forces 
crossed  over  unmolested,  and  the  Pere- 
kop  lines,  whether  attacked  or  merely 
threatened  from  rear,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  was  all  over  within  a  very 
few  days.  Reports  greatly  differ  as  to 
the  number  of  Wrangel's  troops  who 
found  shipping  to  their  need;  doubtless 
far  the  greater  part  have  been  killed  or 
captured.  Wrangel  himself  is  in  Con- 
stantinople.    La  comedie  est  finie. 

We  had  never  thought  very  highly  of 
Petlura.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  recent  general  offensive  against  the 
Reds  was  a  gallant  and  intrepid  under- 
taking. Did  he  think  to  help  Wrangel? 
Or  was  it  something  better  still;  a  gest 
heroical,  disinterested,  deserving  of  an 
antique  pen?  Whatever  it  was,  the  re- 
sult was  a  thorough  beating.  The  Pet- 
luran  troops  are  in  flight  across  the 
Polish  border.  Exit  Petlura!  We  were 
about  to  say,  with  somewhat  of  a  flour- 
ish. But  it  is  an  old  story  with  Petlura. 
He  has  the  habit  of  precipitate  exits. 

Somewhere  in  the  Mozyr  region  is 
Balakhovitch,  still  in  arms  against  Trot- 
sky ;  but,  highly  as  we  rate  the  character 
and  talents  of  Balakhovitch,  we  rate  his 
present  chances  as  small. 

In  fact  the  Red  Monster  has  over- 
thrown or  cowed  practically  all  opposi- 
tion within  Russia.  The  optimist  should 
find  comfort  therein;  for  has  he  not  as- 
sured us  that  it  is  not  war  but  peace  the 
Monster  has  to  fear?  Very  like;  but  is 
it  to  be  peace,  and,  if  so,  for  how  long? 
Already,  when  the  signatures  to  the  pre- 
liminary peace  treaty  with  Poland  are 
hardly  dry  we  find  M.  Joffe  accusing  and 
threatening  the  Poles.  To  be  sure,  a 
trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  is 
about  to  be  consummated,  under  the 
terms  of  which  Moscow,  we  understand, 
engages  to  refrain  from  military  action 
or  propaganda  against  British  posses- 
sions and  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
East.  But  will  Moscow  permanently  re- 
linquish her  grandiose  plans  in  that 
direction?  Just  now  a  trade  agreement 
is  "indicated,"  in  order  that  the  crying 
needs  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  farm  im- 
plements, etc.,  may  be  satisfied;  but 
after?  There  be  some  who  insist  that 
the  Bolshevists  have  been  chastened  by 
experience;  that,  with  peace  and  trade, 
they  would  modify  their  programme  al- 
most to  a  bourgeois  complexion.  Have 
these  persons   read  the  21  Articles  of 


Lenin,  recently  promulgated?  The  Bol- 
shevists are  essentially  fanatics;  and, 
when  they  cease  to  be  fanatical,  their 
specific  virtue  will  have  gone  out  of 
them.  Being  upon  the  head  of  Musco- 
vite pacific  intentions,  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  significant  piece  of  news  just 
arrived.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Red  forces  pursuing  the  Kolchak  rem- 
nants halted  at  Irkutsk,  and  Moscow  ac- 
knowledged the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 
But  dispatches  state  that  the  Reds  have 
lately  entered  Eastern  Siberia.  Can  it 
be  that  they  are  ready  to  challenge  the 
Japanese?  The  idea  is  pregnant;  but 
not  with  pacific  suggestion. 

Optimists  will  be  optimists.  But  we, 
observing  the  drifting  of  things,  envy 
Job's  temper  as  blithesome  and  jocund. 

Zeligovski  struts  and  fumes,  but  his 
performance  lacks  the  crispness  and  au- 
thority of  d'Annunzio's.  From  d'Annun- 
zio  we  had  learned  to  expect  (nor  ever 
expected  in  vain)  a  "multiplying  im- 
provement in  Madness,  and  use  upon  use 
in  Folly."  Zeligovski  started  well,  but 
he  can  not  recapture  his  first  fine  care- 
less rapture.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
League  that  it  has  no  teeth.  The  League 
has  cut  its  first  tooth.  It  is  sending  a 
borrowed  composite  little  army  to  super- 
vise the  plebiscite  in  the  Vilna  district. 

GERMANY:  There  are  two  sides  to 
every  question :  even  the  question  of  who 
won  the  war.  The  Allies  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  degree  of  participation  to  be 
allowed  German  representatives  in  the 
Indemnity  Conferences  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  and  Geneva.  But  now,  to  our 
infinite  chagrin,  Herr  von  Simons  de- 
clares in  a  speech  that,  in  this  Crepuscule 
of  Reason,  the  Allies  have  got  their  shoes 
transposed.  The  Germans,  it  seems,  are 
doubtful  whether  they  want  to  partici- 
pate at  all.  Perhaps  they  may,  if  the 
Allies  will  promise  in  advance  to  return 
Upper  Silesia  to  Germany  without  fur- 
ther ado;  and  more  of  the  like.  Can  a 
connection  be  traced  between  this  inso- 
lence and  the  growing  embarrassments 
of  the  Allies,  the  multiplying  proofs  of 
their  impotence?     We  fancy  there  can. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Reaction  in  Bavaria 
is  planning  a  coup :  the  Wittelsbach  to  be 
restored;  Bavaria  to  separate  from  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  to  form 
with  Austria  a  Catholic  Kingdom?  Or, 
if  not  precisely  this  programme,  then 
one  very  like  it  and  equally  maleficent  or 
beneficent,  according  to  one's  angle? 
And  always,  if  you  will  peep  beneath  the 
arras,  you  will  see  the  cloven  foot  of 
French  policy.  A  brisk  conflict  is  going 
on  in  Germany  between  the  reactionary 
and  the  novellizing  Spirit  of  Man.  The 
betting  favors  the  former. 

GREECE :  The  most  striking  news  of 
the  week  is  that  from  Greece.    The  elec- 


torate have  repudiated  Venizelos  and 
with  him,  apparently,  his  policies — 
"Greater  Greece."  The  Greek  farmers 
(the  Doric  or  Ionian  strain  pretty  well 
bred  out)  want  "the  boys"  home  from 
the  war ;  the  "glory  that  was  Greece"  has 
little  glamor  for  them.  Now  we  know, 
what  we  had  long  suspected,  that  the 
Turkish  Treaty  is  only  an  historical  nov- 
elette. The  only  force  available  for  re- 
ducing Mustapha  Kemal  was  Venizelos' 
army.  This  long  time  its  morale  has 
been  waning;  "the  boys"  want  to  go 
home.  Already,  if  the  dispatches  are  to 
be  credited,  Mustapha  has  them  on  the 
run.  When  the  Red  legions,  now  doubt- 
less en  route  from  the  Crimean  front, 
arrive,  there  will  be  "nothing  to  it." 
That  haught,  orgulous  spirit  by  which 
alone  empires  are  won  and  held  is  to  be 
found  now  only  among  the  Germans,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Mus- 
tapha may  probably  have  peace  if  he 
wants  it.  But  does  he  want  it?  Has 
he  not  said  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
must  be  restored  in  total  Words  not  so 
idle  as  they  seemed  when  spoken.  Gour- 
aud,  despite  his  skill,  is  hard  put  to  it 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Cilicia  with  his 
handful  of  Senegalese;  and  it  is  heavy 
going  for  the  British  in  Mesopotamia — 
very  heavy.  What,  one  wonders  at  this 
conjuncture,  does  the  Bedouin  intend, 
and  what  the  Kurd?  The  Emir  Faisal 
is  doubtless  scanning  the  horizon  with 
some  satisfaction.  Perhaps  it  is  per- 
mitted once  more  to  cherish  that  dream 

OT     A  T"J1.V)1  Gi'f'fVTl 

MISCELLANEOUS:  There  seems  to 
be  "something  doing"  in  Urga,  Mongolia. 
It  is  well  for  the  Chutuktu  that  he  has 
the  consolations  of  religion. 

Mr.  Montagu  acknowledges  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  news  from 
India  is  alarming.  First  fruits  doubtless 
of  his  "Diarchy."  0  ye  shades  of  Clive 
and  Hastings! 

D'Annunzio  is  about  to  turn  monk. 
D'Annunzio  belongs  to  all  time;  he  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  ages.  He  now  revives 
a  charming  mediaeval  tradition.  He  will 
have  leisure  to  learn  astronomy,  and  will 
in  time,  we  trust,  be  able  to  take  the  Al- 
titude of  himself. 

Caucasus  Armenia  has  been  overrun 
by  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  and  is  being 
Bolshevized  after  the  Angora  model.  We 
do  not  know  what  that  may  be,  but  it  is 
doubtless  something  very  precious. 

Mexico  is  bedeviled  by  what  looks  and 
acts  and  smells  like  Bolshevism. 

12,000  Baltimore  workmen  in  building 
trades  declined  to  accept  a  wage  increase 
of  10  cents  per  hour,  due  them  commenc- 
ing November  1,  under  contract  made 
a  year  ago.  This  act  deserves  a  special 
0  of  amazement  and  approval. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Protection  of  Public  Rights 


THE  truth  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  community  should  be 
protected  from  suffering  even  in  times 
of  strike.  It  seems  at  last  to  be  realized 
that  the  rights  of  society  as  a  whole 
transcend  the  rights  of  a  small  section  of 
society,  even  if  that  small  section  of  so- 
ciety is  organized  into  a  labor  union. 
With  this  understanding,  however,  must 
come  action.  War  is  not  prevented  by 
knowledge  that  it  is  coming,  nor  is  star- 
vation prevented  through  merely  know- 
ing that  a  combination  of  such  and  such 
circumstances  will  cause  famine.  Defi- 
nite plans  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
fatal  combination,  and  if  we  are  not  to 
be  unprepared  to  deal  with  conditions 
arising  from  widely  spread  strikes  we 
must  make  plans  now. 

A  few  years  ago  the  danger  of  general 
suffering  from  strikes  did  not  appear 
imminent.  Society  had  not  professed  to 
have  any  rights.  Strikes  were  looked 
upon  as  an  inconvenience,  certainly,  but 
as  a  matter  solely  between  employees 
and  employers  in  which  the  public  had 
little  concern.  They  were  generally 
called  to  settle  wage  disputes  in  specific 
industries  and  were  looked  upon  with 
sympathy  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  secure  justice  for  them- 
selves. The  public  was  willing  to  be 
inconvenienced  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
Since  the  coal  strike  of  last  winter,  how- 
ever, the  public,  has  become  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  self-defense. 
Certain  labor  leaders,  by  their  excessive 
demands  and  by  their  cynical  disregard 
of  the  elementary  rights  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  have  succeeded  in 
alienating  public  sympathy.  When  the 
desire  of  one  group  to  better  itself  is 
combined  with  brutal  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  all  other  individuals  and  groups, 
the  great  public  must  arouse  itself  to 
defensive  action.  Still  more  is  this  true 
when,  as  at  the  present  time,  a  large 
proportion  of  strikes  are  recognized  to 
be  not  at  all  a  spontaneous  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  workers  to  better  their  posi- 
tions but  the  result  of  secret  propa- 
ganda on  the  part  of  radical  agitators 
which  has  as  its  ultimate  purpose  the 
destruction  of  government  and  only  uses 
the  wage  issue  as  an  appeal  to  the  often 
unreasoning  workers. 

The  time  has  come  when,  for  its  own 
protection  and  that  of  truly  democratic 
government,  the  public  must  prove  to 
labor  that  it  can  not  be  intimidated,  that 
the  complex  social  machine  can  function 
even  if  one  of  its  parts  is  out  of  order. 
This  should  not  be  done  in  a  haphazard 
way,  as  it  was  done,  for  example,  during 
the  transportation  strike  in  New  York 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  during  the  coal 
strike.  The  public  must  organize  and 
obligate  itself  to  act  when  action  becomes 


necessary.  The  organization  must  be 
large  enough  to  be  effective,  sufficiently 
disciplined  to  be  reliable,  and  to  outlive 
initial  enthusiasm.  It  must  be  all-in- 
clusive and  must  never  be,  or  give  the 
impression  of  being,  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  labor  unions.  It  is  opposed  only 
to  such  acts  of  the  labor  unions  as 
cause  danger  to  public  health  or  to  the 
state. 

Just  such  protective  organizations 
have  been  built  up  in  Denmark  and  in 
Germany;  in  both  countries  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Government — in 
one  case  of  a  conservative  Government, 
in  the  other  of  a  Socialist  Government. 
America  might  well  profit  by  this  ex- 
ample. 

The  Samfundshjalpen,  or  Community 
Aid,  as  it  is  called  in  Denmark,  came  into 
prominence  at  the  time  of  the  great 
dock  strike  last  spring.  This  strike, 
largely  political  in  nature,  succeeded  in 
tying  up  completely  Denmark's  trade 
with  the  outside  world.  It  affected 
America  because  of  the  American  ships 
which  could  neither  load  nor  unload  in 
Danish  harbors.  It  threatened  Denmark 
with  a  terrible  food  crisis  and  it  meant 
the  loss  of  vast  quantities  of  perishable 
foodstuffs  at  a  time  when,  for  the  whole 
world,  conservation  was  imperative.  The 
Community  Aid  unloaded  the  ships,  it 
sent  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  to  sea,  it 
saved  the  country  from  starvation;  and 
it  finally  broke  the  strike.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  serious  clashes, 
with  the  cordial  support  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  and  of  all  the  press  ex- 
cept the  Socialist  papers;  and  even  their 
initial  violence  became,  toward  the  end, 
only  an  attenuated  whine.  The  people 
of  Denmark  as  a  whole  showed  the  little 
group  of  strikers  that  it  could  defend 
itself  by  doing  the  work  which  the  strik- 
ers had  fondly  believed  only  they  were 
capable  of  doing. 

The  Community  Aid  published  a  state- 
ment of  its  organization  and  its  aims  as 
follows : 

The  Community  Aid  is  a  non-political  organ- 
ization which  collects  its  members  from  all 
classes  of  society.  It  is  formed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  supplying  the  authorities  with  volunteer 
workers  and  with  materials,  etc.,  in  labor  con- 
flicts— either  strikes  or  lockouts — which  involve 
the  suspension  ef  operations  of  vital  necessity. 
Without  aiming  to  weaken  or  strengthen  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  the  association 
aims  only  to  act  as  a  temporary  emergency  aid 
with  a  view  to  freeing  the  majority  of  the 
population,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  the 
troubles  ensuing  from  a  conflict  in  which  they 
are  not  parties.  We  insist  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  such  self-defense. 

According  to  our  programme  we  shall  place 
our  assistance  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 
We  do  this,  not  because  we  want  the  moral 
protection  of  the  authorities,  since  the  work  we 
undertake  we  believe  that  we  have  a  moral 
right  to  do  or  demand  that  it  be  done,  but  be- 


cause obviously  a  private  association  can  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  social 
machinery  moving.  The  responsibility  for  this 
lies  with  the  authorities,  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  machinery  of 
society  shall  not  cease  to  operate.  We  all 
have  our  share  in  the  burden  of  keeping  this 
machinery  in  operation  and  it  is  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  this 
is  done,  no  matter  how  considerable  a  part  of 
the  community  may  oppose  it.  It  is  our  wish 
to*render  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  easier  to 
the  authorities  by  offering  them  the  necessary 
technical  means  to  do  it,  although  we  leave  the 
responsibility  where  it  must  rest. 

When  and  where  we  shall  offer  our  services 
can  not  be  stated  in  advance.  When  our  asso- 
ciation was  formed  we  had  in  view  the  situa- 
tion which  would  arise  from  a  general  cessa- 
tion of  work.  In  this  case  our  efforts  would 
consist  primarily  in  securing  the  continuance 
of  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  electricity,  bread, 
and  milk,  and  to  keep  up  indispensable  trans- 
portation service.  But,  apart  from  such  a  gen- 
eral strike,  situations  may  very  well  arise  in 
which  the  threatened  failure  of  some  vital 
organ  of  the  body  politic  may  render  our  inter- 
vention necessary.  We  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  rescue  corps  to  be  mobilized  when- 
ever values  are  being  injured  in  consequence 
of  labor  conflicts,  especially  when  these  con- 
flicts are  due  merely  to  wage  questions.  Our 
association  should  only  interfere  in  a  situation 
which  endangers  the  community. 

Members  of  the  Danish  Community 
Aid  may  be  either  active  or  subscribing. 
Anyone  may  join,  but  all  applicants  for 
active  membership  must  fill  out  a  detailed 
questionnaire  which  not  only  enables  the 
Executive  Committee  to  class  them  in 
sections  where  they  will  be  most  effi- 
cient, but  also  enables  them  to  know  what 
members  are  willing  to  do  manual  labor, 
who  is  willing  to  be  called  on  in  any 
emergency,  etc.  During  the  time  when 
members  are  in  active  service  they  are 
paid  something  less  than  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  those  whose  places  they  fill. 

When  the  Community  Aid  was  called 
out  for  the  protection  of  the  population 
and  the  saving  of  Denmark's  foreign 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  harbor  strike, 
there  were  at  first  three  or  four  hundred 
volunteers,  chiefly  students  and  business 
men.  As  the  days  passed  the  numbers  in- 
creased; laborers  (principally  non-union 
men),  shipping  people  of  all  kinds,  fisher- 
men, and  engineers  began  to  appear  in 
the  ranks.  Ships  put  to  sea  with  volun- 
teer crews.  The  American  and  other  ves- 
sels in  port  were  unloaded,  vast  quantities 
of  perishable  foods  were  saved  from  de- 
struction; famine  was  averted.  There 
were  no  riots.  The  population,  at  first 
passive  or  a  little  contemptuous,  became 
enthusiastic.  When  the  strikers  were 
willing  to  return  to  work  their  places 
were  ready  for  them.  Many  of  them 
realized  that  the  strike  had  been  wrong 
from  the  beginning.  All  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  work  of  the  Community 
Aid  had  saved  their  families,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  people,  from  actual  physi- 
cal suffering. 

In  Germany  this  relief  organization  is 
even  more  fully  developed  and  organized, 
and   in   Germany    it    is    recognized    and 
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assisted  by  the  present  moderately  con- 
servative Government  as  it  was  by  the 
preceding,  largely  Social  Democratic, 
Government.  The  Technische  Nothilfe, 
or  Technical  Emergency  Aid,  was  organ- 
ized, like  the  Danish  Community  Aid,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
in  any  emergencies.  From  the  begin- 
ning, soon  after  the  revolution,  the  funds 
of  the  skeleton  organization  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Government.  The  cen- 
tral office  in  Berlin,  under  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Government,  directs  the 
whole  work  in  collaboration  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Ministries. 
The  country  is  divided  into  economic 
districts,  each  of  which  has  its  technical 
director,  with  an  advisor  on  economic 
questions  who  directly  represents  the 
people.  Finally,  there  are  local  groups 
in  every  town  of  any  size,  pledged  to 
assist  when  need  arises.  In  every  office 
there  are  card-index  files,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  special  qualifications  of  the 
volunteers,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
immediately  who  is  available  for  specified 
work.  All  these  volunteers  naturally 
have  their  regular  work,  which  they 
agree  to  abandon  temporarily  when 
called  out  to  protect  the  public.  For  this 
emergency  aid  they  are  paid  by  the 
association,  which  collects  from  the 
management  of  the  plants  kept  running 
sums  equivalent  to  that  which  would  have 
been  paid  an  equal  number  of  regular 
workmen.  With  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  "characteristic  German 
thoroughness"  all  possible  complications 
are  foreseen.  For  example,  there  are 
always  alternates  appointed  to  the  direct- 
ors of  the  larger  and  of  the  local  groups 
in  order  that  the  machinery  shall  func- 
tion in  case  any  director  is  ill  or  should 
be  killed.  These  alternates  are  known 
only  to  the  Central  Committee,  their 
names  being  kept  secret  from  the  direct- 
ors and  officers  of  the  local  groups. 
Furthermore,  the  organization  is  collect- 
ing the  fullest  possible  information  as 
to  the  equipment,  resources,  supplies,  etc., 
of  all  industrial  plants  in  order  that  the 
man  called  on  suddenly  to  assume  charge 
may  know  just  what  he  has  available. 

The  personnel  of  the  Emergency  Aid 
is  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society  in- 
cluding more  and  more  members  of  the 
labor  unions.  The  organization  is  care- 
ful always  to  include  in  its  officers  labor 
leaders  and  proved  friends  of  the  work- 
ing classes  as  proof  that  it  is  not  a 
support  of  the  capitalist  classes,  but 
rather  a  support  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  without  distinction.  Only  those 
work  against  it  who  do  not  or  will  not 
understand  its  purpose,  those  primarily 
who  see  that  their  own  aim  of  creating 
universal  misery  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
on  revolution  may  be  thwarted.  And  even 
these  oppose  it  secretly  for  fear  that 
open  opposition  will  prove  them  to  be 


what  they  really  are,  enemies  of  society. 

In  several  minor  strikes  the  Emer- 
gency Aid  has  proved  its  usefulness,  in 
keeping  vital  industries  running  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  prevent  suffering,  in 
saving  perishable  foodstuffs  at  the  time 
of  the  agricultural  strike,  in  preventing 
sabotage  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
caused  injury  to  workers  as  much  as  to 
owners.  Its  first  call  to  save  the  popula- 
tion from  disaster  due  to  a  general  strike 
was  in  the  State  of  Wurttemberg,  late  in 
August.  This  strike  was  purely  politi- 
cal. As  the  Bolshevists  approached  War- 
saw, the  Communists  laid  plans  to  bring 
on  general  strikes  throughout  Germany. 
These  were  to  occur,  and  probably  would 
have  occurred,  when  Warsaw  fell.  But 
the  critical  moment  passed.  Warsaw  was 
saved,  and  the  Russians  began  their  dis- 
orderly retreat.  The  German  Commu- 
nists tried  frantically  to  recall  the  strike 
orders  which  they  had  got  issued.  In 
Stuttgart  they  were  too  late,  and  on  Au- 
gust 28  a  general  strike  was  called,  "as 
a  protest  against  the  ten  per  cent,  tax 
on  wages."  No  one  was  deceived  by  the 
reasons  given.  Neither  the  Majority  So- 
cialists nor  the  trade-union  leaders  had 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  strike,  but  never- 
theless gave  it  their  passive  support. 

The  day  after  the  strike  was  called, 
the  Emergency  Aid  began  to  work,  con- 
fining itself  strictly  to  those  industries 
considered  essential,  in  this  case  the 
water- works,  the  electric  and  gas  plants, 
and  the  distribution  of  food.  Members 
appeared  promptly  at  their  posts;  nec- 
essary materials  were  shipped  to  the 
works.  The  men  were  unarmed,  as  is  the 
rule.  Fires  in  the  furnaces  were  started 
immediately,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the 
essential  industries  were  functioning 
normally.  All  other  industries  were  shut 
down,  the  loss,  both  to  labor  and  capital, 
being  heavy.  But  the  public  did  not  suf- 
fer. As  regular  workmen  began  to  re- 
turn, the  members  of  the  Emergency  Aid 
quietly  withdrew,  only  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  obtain  from  these  workmen 
signed  statements  that  the  machinery 
was  in  good  condition — this  to  prevent 
sabotage  later  and  the  claim  that  the  in- 
jury had  been  done  by  the  volunteers. 
In  a  week  the  strike  was  over,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Wurttemberg  who  said 
evil  things  of  the  Emergency  Aid  except 
the  revolutionaries,  whose  political  pur- 
poses had  been  foiled. 

In  the  recent  strike  in  the  electrical 
plants  in  Berlin  the  Emergency  Aid 
again  came  to  the  rescue  as  soon  as  hos- 
pitals made  the  plea  that  without  elec- 
tricity they  could  not  take  care  of  their 
patients.  In  this  case  all  that  was 
planned  was  to  give  sufficient  electricity 
to  light  streets,  hospitals,  and  public 
buildings  and  to  run  the  city  electric 
water  pumps.  The  task  was  particu- 
larly difficult  because  there  was  delay  in 


calling  on  the  Emergency  Aid;  as  a  re- 
sult, fires  were  out  in  all  the  furnaces 
and  the  boilers  empty,  but  in  a  few  hours 
the  electric  plants  were  fulfilling  their 
essential  uses.  The  strike  collapsed  in  a 
few  days,  causing  loss  and  inconvenience 
but  no  actual  suffering.  It  was  called  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  again  failed  to  produce  the 
misery  and  chaos  at  which  they  aimed. 
Once  more  the  public  was  behind  those 
who  were  striving  to  protect  them. 

We  in  America  have  not  yet  fully  waked 
to  the  fact  of  a  political  purpose  at  the 
back  of  many  strikes.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  earnest,  underground  work  of 
the  agitators  who  act  under  orders  from 
Moscow.  Our  labor  leaders  have  usually 
been  honorable  men,  striving,  perhaps 
sometimes  with  unconscious  disregard  of 
general  human  rights,  but  striving  ear- 
nestly for  the  good  of  those  whom  they 
represent.  Except  as  a  means  of  gaining 
their  end,  higher  wages,  they  would  not 
use  the  strike  weapon,  still  less  the  de- 
structive force  of  the  general  strike. 
These  leaders  might  look  askance  at  first 
at  an  organization  like  the  Emergency 
Aid,  but  they  would  be  fair  when  they 
understood  that  the  organization  was  not 
directed  against  them,  except  when  they 
went  beyond  the  law  and  trespassed  on 
the  rights  of  the  average  citizen;  when 
they  understood  that  it  would  more  often 
be  on  their  side  than  against  them.  That 
this  is  true  is  certain  because  the  Emer- 
gency Aid  would  generally  have  to  act  in 
the  case  of  strikes  actually  disapproved 
by  the  unions.  Honorable  labor  leaders 
should  understand  that  a  body  which 
merely  protects  the  essential  rights  of 
the  public  is  their  friend  and  that  their 
real  enemies  are  the  extremists  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  who  are  aiming  at  revolu- 
tion and  who  mock  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  these  extremists  gain  control  and 
the  great  body  of  citizens  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  purpose  of  labor  unions 
is  utterly  selfish,  brutal  in  its  disregard 
of  general  safety  and  even  of  life,  then 
an  Emergency  Aid  will  spontaneously 
arise  that  will  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
the  unions  and  will  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. Such  an  organization  would  be  the 
result  of  desperation  and  would  be  ruth- 
less as  only  desperation  can  be.  More 
American,  constructive  instead  of  ruth- 
less, humanitarian,  idealistic,  yet  thor- 
oughly practical,  would  be  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  those  in  Germany  and 
Denmark;  impartial  as  between  labor 
and  capital;  always  ready  to  keep  the 
social  machine  running  enough  to  protect 
life  and  morals ;  acting  often  in  conjunc- 
tion with  labor  leaders;  opposing  only 
those  laborers  or  capitalists  who  cyni- 
cally ignore  the  public;  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  American  people  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  Constitutional  rights. 

Examiner 
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Vincent  van  Gogh 

i 

SOME  seventy  sketches  and  paintings 
by  Vincent  van  Gogh  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Montross  galleries.  Drawn  as 
it  is  from  his  family,  the  collection  does 
not  contain  those  famous  pictures  which 
early  found  favor  with  the  more  coura- 
geous amateurs.  In  compensation  it  offers 
many  novelties,  and  in  particular  affords 
a  most  complete  and  instructive  revela- 
tion of  the  development  of  Van  Gogh's 
tragic  genius.  It  makes  clear  certain 
aspects  of  Van  Gogh's  personality, 
which  are  veiled,  if  only  by  exaggera- 
tion, in  his  latest,  best-known,  and  most 
characteristic  work. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  was  a  fine  barba- 
rian, as  his  friend  Gauguin  was  a  civil- 
ized man  deftly  playing  with  barbarism, 
and  Matisse  is  a  sham  barbarian.  The 
Barbarian,  as  George  Santayana  has  ably 
shown  us  in  connection  with  Whitman 
and  Browning,  is  the  man  who  lives  in- 
corrigibly in  his  raw  emotions,  finding 
no  ulterior  use  for  them  or  rational  check 
on  them,  but  regarding  them  as  ends  in 
themselves.  Naturally  he  distrusts  his 
reason,  not  philosophically,  but  because 
it  seems  to  complicate  and  thwart  his 
vivid  sense  of  instinctive  life.  For  his 
directness  he  is  more  likable  than  the 
romantic,  who  deliberately  cultivates  and 
cunningly  enhances  his  emotions,  lending 
them  often  a  disagreeably  self-conscious 
and  cerebral  tinge.  Indeed  the  roman- 
tic's doctrinaire  rejection  of  reason  has 
a  parricidal  ugliness.  Van  Gogh,  in  con- 
trast to  such  sophistication,  was  not 
merely  a  good  barbarian  but  also  a  pa- 
thetically wistful  one,  being  very  con- 
scious that  civilization  was,  after  all,  de- 
sirable and  perhaps  necessary. 

There  is  much  of  this  homesick  wis- 
dom in  his  "Letters  of  a  Post-Impres- 
sionist" ;  more  than  there  is  in  his  art. 
He  envies  Giotto  his  "age  of  obelisks" — 
unfailing  landmarks.  He  cries  tragic- 
ally that  the  task  of  becoming  a  painter 
exceeds  the  powers  of  any  individual. 
He  dreams  of  a  sort  of  St.  Luke's  Guild 
at  Aries,  to  be  started  by  himself,  Gau- 
guin, and  Emile  Bernard.  And  when 
Gauguin  actually  came  to  Aries,  Van 
Gogh  tried  to  kill  him.  The  insane  at- 
tempt is,  after  all,  somewhat  pitifully 
characteristic.  The  letters  are  full  of 
yearning  for  love  and  serenity,  whereas 
the  pictures  are  so  many  agonies  of  the 
soul.  The  ecstasy  is  that  of  delirium — 
brittle,  transient,  perilous.  It  is  the  art 
of  a  man  who  not  only  missed  the  way 
but  charged  so  valiantly  through  his  dark 
forest  as  to  brain  himself  against  a  tree 
trunk.  And  as  his  eyes  closed  the  dark 
forest  glowed  like  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  The  barbarian,  after  all, 
goes  down  in  an  illusion  of  triumph. 

Van  Gogh  started  as  a  devout  disciple 
of  Daumier  and  Millet — as  a  lover  and 


painter  of  poor  folk.  He  knew  and  loved 
them  racily,  without  Daumier's  titanism, 
or  Millet's  stylism.  His  early  charcoal 
sketches  of  old  women  at  work,  of  labor- 
ers, and  of  gnarled  Dutch  faces  worthily 
recall  the  gusto  of  Old  Bruegel,  whom 
he  studied  and  adored.  From  the  swift 
and  precise  painting  of  Frans  Hals  he 
learned  much.  Rembrandt,  for  his 
homely  profundity,  was  an  inspiration 
if  hardly  a  model.  From  the  exquisite 
color  preferences  of  Vermeer  he  took 
courage  for  his  own  less  discreet  experi- 
ments. Monticelli,  for  his  luxuriance  of 
color  and  abandon,  remained  an  adora- 
tion. Delacroix's  energy  and  color  were 
ever  in  mind.  Van  Gogh  often  did  over 
the  compositions  of  Delacroix,  Daumier, 
and  Millet  in  his  own  fashion,  and  the 
comparisons  thus  afforded  are  the  surest 
way  of  placing  him.  It  is  enough  now 
to  note  that  the  admirations  we  have 
enumerated  are  somewhat  dangerously 
incompatible  for  a  young  and  turbulent 
spirit  finding  its  way  alone.  What  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  more  lucky  Van 
Gogh  might  have  achieved  may  only  be 
guessed.  No  judgment  of  him  that 
makes  his  tragedy  solely  one  of  charac- 
ter is  complete.  There  was  also  an  inevit- 
able tragedy  of  circumstance.  He  start- 
ed late,  poor  and  untrained.  His  clear 
and  correct  vision  of  himself  as  a  peas- 
ant painter  was  promptly  dazzled  and 
confused  by  profitless  association  with 
the  impressionists  at  Paris.  The  unfor- 
tunate episode  uprooted  him  morally  and 
drove  him  on  into  a  pure  aestheticism 
based  on  the  cult  of  coruscation.  Within 
the  brief  dozen  years  of  his  artistic 
career  he  pursued  fanatically  three  quite 
incompatible  ideals.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  such  rapid  adjustments  were  a  poten- 
tial suicide  which  the  revolver  at  Auvers 
merely  confirmed.  One  thinks  of  a  Mara- 
thon runner  who  swerves  to  find  ob- 
stacles. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  was  born  the  son 
of  a  poor  Protestant  clergyman,  at  Groot 
Zundert,  Holland,  March  30,  1853.  He 
early  became  an  employee  of  the  great 
Paris  art  dealers,  the  Goupils,  and,  by  an 
odd  paradox,  sold  the  sleek  pictures  of 
the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  Paris, 
London,  and  the  Hague.  His  brother 
Theodore  remained  patiently  in  similar 
bondage  with  Boussod-Valodon.  At 
twenty-three  Vincent  quit  picture-deal- 
ing and  commenced  theology  at  Amster- 
dam. Chafing  under  the  decorum  and 
delay  of  Calvinistic  studies,  he  entered 
the  Belgian  coal  fields  as  an  itinerant 
evangelist.  There  he  found  his  true  sub- 
ject-matter, and  began  to  sketch.  Except 
for  a  passing  relation  with  his  kinsman 
Mauve,  and  some  desultory  weeks  at  the 
Antwerp  Academy  in  1885,  he  had  no 
systematic  training.  He  had,  however, 
an  excellent  substitute  therefor  in  his 
discriminating  admiration  of  Daumier 
and  Millet. 


"The  more  I  study  peasant  life  the 
more  it  absorbs  me,"  he  writes  to  his 
brother.  And  again,  "to  render  the 
peasant  form  at  work  is,  I  repeat,  the 
peculiar  feature,  the  very  heart  of  mod- 
ern art,  and  that  is  something  which 
was  done  neither  by  the  Renaissance 
painters,  nor  the  old  Dutch  masters,  nor 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  start  the  figure 
of  the  peasant  and  of  the  workman  con- 
stituted a  genre  picture,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  with  Millet,  the  immortal 
master,  in  the  van,  this  has  become  the 
very  soul  of  modern  art  and  will  re- 
main so." 

For  this  programme  Van  Gogh  had 
made  excellent  preparation  in  the  char- 
coal sketches.  The  few  oil  paintings  of 
this  early  time,  a  still-life  of  a  great 
Bible,  another  of  a  pair  of  brogans, 
the  Woman  with  a  Frying  Pan,  the 
Potato  Eaters,  use  the  brown  sauce  of 
Daumier,  Millet,  and  Josef  Israels.  They 
emphasize  action  and  character,  and 
bother  little  about  ambience.  The  work 
is  not  yet  controlled  and  skillful,  but  it 
has  great  energy  and  no  more  exaggera- 
tion than  was  to  have  been  expected  of 
a  young  artist  who  partly  approached  his 
theme  by  way  of  Zola's  "La  Terre"  and 
"Germinal."  Van  Gogh  was  well  started 
on  a  good  path  and  had  only  to  persevere. 
I  doubt  if  humble  work  will  ever  pass 
into  art  except  under  the  conventions 
foreshadowed  by  Rembrandt  and  fixed  by 
Daumier  and  Millet.  For  the  subject-mat- 
ter is  really  the  character  of  the  peasant 
— his  endurance,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion, his  tranquil  acceptance  of  the  pri- 
mal, hard  lot.  This  impression  of  beauty 
can  only  be  obtained  through  focus  and 
consequent  sacrifice.  Peasant  character, 
the  peasant  himself,  must  dominate  the 
scene.  All  artists  who  have  transgressed 
this  restriction  and  made  the  worker  a 
mere  term  in  landscape  have  more  or  less 
failed.  All  emphasis  of  the  accidents  of 
the  setting  as  against  the  figure  of  the 
toiler  have  broken  down  aesthetically. 
Segantini  all  but  succeeded  in  the  broader 
theme.  Bastien  and  Lhermitte  made 
all  that  was  to  be  made  of  it,  and  their 
work,  with  its  quite  extraordinary  ability, 
remains  both  dry  and  diffused.  Henri 
Martin  has  skillfully  distributed  the  in- 
terest between  the  sun-drenched  fields 
and  groups  of  toiling  peasants,  and  the 
result  is,  at  best,  fine  decoration.  Here 
the  far  abler  Lemordant,  too,  has  re- 
mained. The  right  way  remains  that 
of  Millet  or  of  Winslow  Homer  with  his 
fishermen  and  guides.  The  theme  is  a 
humanistic  one.  The  Greeks  knew  it  well 
enough  in  literature  if  not  in  art.  Every- 
one will  recall  the  superb  picture  of  plow- 
ing which  Vulcan  wrought  for  the  shield 
of  Achilles: 

A  soft  fresh-plowed  field,  rich  tilth  and 
wide,  the  third  time  plowed,  and  many  plowers 
therein  drave  their  yokes  to  and  fro  as  they 
wheeled  about.     Whensoever  they  came  to  the 
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boundary  of  the  field  and  turned,  then  would 
a  man  come  and  give  into  his  hands  a  goblet 
of  sweet  wine,  while  others  would  be  turning 
back  along  the  furrows,  fain  to  reach  the 
boundary  of  the  deep  tilth.  And  the  field 
grew  black  behind. — From  Lang  and  Leaf's 
translation,  book   xviii. 

Van  Gogh  added  to  this  sense  for  the  pic- 
ture of  work  a  mythical  conviction  that 
the  laborer  is  both  wiser  and  more 
Christlike  than  the  trafficker.  Here  again 
he  was  in  a  notable  literary  tradition 
which,  originating  in  the  Gospels  and 
more  explicitly  developed  in  the  four- 
teenth-century allegory  of  "Piers  Plow- 
man," had  been  strikingly  reasserted  in 
the  later  writings  of  Tolstoy. 

Such  was  the  vision  that  Van  Gogh 
brought  to  Paris  at  thirty-three  and  put 
into  the  white-hot  retort  of  Impression- 
ism. It  came  out  sublimated  and  vola- 
tilized beyond  recognition.  And  Van 
Gogh  himself,  his  essential  humanism 
having  been  burned  out  of  him,  became 
for  his  remaining,  fevered  years,  a  sort 
of  alchemist — a  seeker  of  the  impossible. 

II 

Paris  in  1886,  at  least  its  best  artistic 
intelligence,  had  already  accepted  the 
work  and  maxims  of  Monet  and  Pisarro, 
while  such  painters  as  Seurat,  Emile 
Bernard,  and  Cezanne,  who  had  escaped 
to  Aix,  were  seriously  meditating  a  next 
step.  Paul  Gauguin's  calculated  barba- 
rism was  making  a  school  at  Point  Aven. 
These  last  four  painters  were  friends  of 
Van  Gogh's,  and  Gauguin  a  powerful 
influence.  Monet's  impressionism  was 
based  merely  on  intense  observation  of 
facts  of  illumination,  with  subordination 
of  all  facts  inconvenient  to  this  endeavor. 
The  artist  was  to  be  emphatically  a 
specialist — just  a  good  eye.  No  knowl- 
edge or  memory  was  to  impair  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  vision.  The  innocence  of  his 
eye  he  guarded  jealously.  Every  time 
he  viewed  nature  was  to  be  a  first  time. 
The  ideal  was  crassly  individualistic,  in- 
deed it  split  up  the  individual  into  so 
many  separate  states.  It  was  anti-hu- 
manistic in  that  all  social  or  traditional 
values  went  by  the  board.  It  was  only 
in  a  narrow  sense  naturalistic,  for  nature 
was  regarded  aa  essentially  a  shifting 
phenomenon  and  useful  only  as  a  stimu- 
lus which  should  provoke  the  states  of 
acute  vision  which  should  in  turn  evoke 
pictures.  Monet  avowedly  painted  not 
objects  but  the  colored  air  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  his  retina.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  sun- 
worshipping  fanaticism  of  the  impres- 
sionists. Like  all  clear-cut  and  valiant 
dogma  it  had  its  own  beauty  and  wrought 
its  own  benefits.  We  have  its  by  no  means 
undelectable  fruits  laid  out  wholesale 
at  every  current  exhibition.  Given  the 
debased  condition  of  artistic  authority 
in  the  '60s  and  '70s,  it  was  probably  a 
necessary  revolutionary  movement,  as 
transient  in  the  whole  progress  of  art, 


withal,  as  Bolshevism  is  in  the  history 
of  political  progress.  Oddly  enough,  like 
many  other  attempts  at  liberation,  im- 
pressionism, while  increasing  the  paint- 
er's resources  in  part,  reduced  his  liberty 
on  the  whole.  Everybody  had  to  paint,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  broken  color  and  in 
the  primary  colors.  Monet  merely  em- 
purpled the  old  tyranny  of  the  brown 
tree. 

Momentarily  Van  Gogh  succumbed  to 
impressionism.  Such  a  canvas  as  that  of 
shanties  on  Montmartre  is  very  lovely  in 
its  purity  of  color  and  Tightness  of  rela- 
tions. It  is  built  up  in  little  strokes  of 
full  color.  There  is  an  indefinable  hint 
of  Jongkind  about  it,  as  of  a  Jongkind 
realized  prismatically.  Indeed,  all  the 
sketching  of  Van  Gogh,  from  the  sheets 
worked  in  little  strokes  with  a  fine  pen 
to  those  boldly  indicated  with  a  reed 
pen,  in  his  later  years,  balances  between 
Jongkind  and  the  Japanese. 

An  ardent  spirit  like  Van  Gogh's 
could  not  rest  at  impressionism,  nor  had 
he  the  tenacity  to  follow  Seurat  and 
Cezanne  in  their  endeavor  to  reconstitute, 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  discoveries 
of  the  impressionists,  a  new,  more  rea- 
sonable, and  more  disciplined  naturalism. 
Instead,  guided  largely  by  Gauguin  and 
the  Japanese,  he  came  to  regard  color  as 
an  arbitrary  symbol  for  emotion,  a  pic- 
ture as  a  vehement  type  of  decoration, 
the  creative  process  as  a  sort  of  convul- 
sion of  the  painter  before  the  canvas.  We 
need  not  ascribe  the  choice,  so  destructive 
of  everything  he  really  stood  for,  to  an  al- 
ready incipient  insanity.  The  ideal  is  held 
by  the  sprightlier  half  of  our  younger 
generation  of  painters,  and  they  are  sane 
enough.  Perhaps  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
wrong  in  thinking  that  an  artist's  theory 
much  matters.  To  an  artist  whose  work 
is  painstakingly  kept  in  the  realm  of 
sheer  impulse  and  out  of  the  realm  of 
reason,  theory  of  any  sort  can  only  be  an 
impediment.  Van  Gogh  was  lucid  and 
honest  when  he  described  his  procedure 
as  sitting  down  before  a  white  canvas 
with  nothing  but  the  energetic  desire  "to 
make  something  of  it."  Then  the  crea- 
tive orgasm.  It  is  a  barbarian's  attitude 
towards  work.  A  civilized  artist  would 
have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  what  he  was 
going  to  make. 

Ill 

But  the  question  before  us  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  programme  is  good  or 
bad,  as  whether  it  was  good  for  Van 
Gogh.  It  worked,  anyhow.  He  went  down 
to  Aries  in  1886  and  threw  off  some  three 
hundred  paintings  in  the  three  years 
before  insanity  finally  claimed  him.  But 
the  new  ideal  had  made  it  practically  im- 
possible to  realize  his  old  self.  He  still 
adores  the  sunbaked  soil  of  Provence  and 
writes  with  the  old  sympathy  of  the 
wonder  of  toil.  But  the  immemorial  dig- 
nity of  the  earth  and  its  nearest  sons, 
the  workers  in  the  field,  implies  for  its 


expression  patience,  reflection,  the  sense 
of  tradition.  It  can  not  be  compassed 
furiously  in  sabre  strokes  of  the  brush, 
it  can  not  be  rendered  in  dehumanizing 
blazes  of  decorative  color.  In  the  later 
work  of  Van  Gogh,  that  which  is  famous, 
there  seems  to  me  a  tragic  self-deception. 
He  mistook  the  relief  he  got  in  wreaking 
his  abnormally  tense  emotions  for  an  ex- 
pression of  the  serenity  of  nature  and 
the  quiet  grandeur  of  toil.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  colors  of  the  impressionists 
without  their  reason,  having  wildly  exag- 
gerated their  loose  brush  work,  having 
accepted  the  arbitrary  patterning  of  pure 
color  by  the  Japanese  without  grasping 
its  compensating  conventions,  Van  Gogh 
is  the  high  type  of  the  untracked  genius. 
The  end  of  a  runaway  locomotive  is  splen- 
did in  a  sinister  way,  and  so  was  Van 
Gogh's. 

If  Merimee  be  right  in  declaring  art 
to  be  simply  measured  emphasis,  Van 
Gogh's  trouble  is  that  his  emphasis  is 
unmeasured  and  out  of  all  relation  to  his 
subject-matter.  Most  admirers  would 
call  the  portrait  of  Pere  Tanguay  in  the 
Rodin  Museum,  Paris,  a  first-class  Van 
Gogh.  It  shows  the  modest  friend  of  the 
new  painting  sitting  stiff  and  demure 
against  a  wall  fairly  shingled  with  Jap- 
anese paintings  and  prints.  There  is  a 
generous  challenge,  in  high-comedy  vein, 
in  the  keen  contrast  between  the  look  of 
the  man  and  his  tastes.  The  surface  is 
tortured  into  painty  ridges  which  are 
disagreeable  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
arms,  meaningless.  The  thing  blazes 
with  the  primary  colors.  As  character 
it  is  vivid,  as  painting  extremely  ugly. 
It  is  a  reckless  but  powerful  study  or  an 
excellent  caricature  pour  servir.  As  an 
interpretation  of  the  humble  Communard 
philanthropist  it  compares  ill  with  Mr. 
Huneker's  imaginary  portrait  in  "Prom- 
enades of  an  Impressionist."  Van  Gogh 
himself  was  quite  conscious  of  the  ma- 
terial hideousness  of  such  work,  writing, 
"I  do  not  like  all  this  ugliness  in  our 
work,  save  in  so  far  as  it  shows  us  the 
way."  The  way  was  towards  the  impos- 
sible— towards  a  color  that  should  glow 
like  Gothic  glass  and  be  as  well  a  fully 
legible  symbol  of  humanitarian  emotions. 

At  Aries  Van  Gogh  yearned  towards 
all  mankind,  in  his  letters  exalted  life 
over  art,  the  while  he  feverishly  painted 
the  blistering  face  of  the  plateau,  its 
shimmering  olive  groves  and  towering 
cypresses.  It  was  hard  work  to  get 
models ;  he  cries : 

I  want  to  paint  humanity,  humanity  and 
again  humanity.  I  love  nothing  better  than 
this  series  of  bipeds,  from  the  smallest  baby 
in  long  clothes  to  Socrates,  from  the  woman 
with  black  hair  and  a  white  skin  to  the  one 
with  golden  hair  and  a  brick-red  sun-burnt 
face. 

Meanwhile   I  am  painting  other  things. 

Among  these  other  things  are  portraits 
of  a  postman  and  of  a  zouave.  Of  the 
zouave   painted   against    "a   green   door 
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with  a  few  yellow  bricks  showing,"  Van 
Gogh  writes  himself,  "it  is  all  hard,  ugly, 
and  badly  done.  Albeit,  as  I  tackled  real 
difficulties  in  its  production,  it  may  pave 
the  way  into  the  future."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  except  for  its  acid  and  interest- 
ing color  scheme,  magentas  balancing 
oranges,  it  rather  points  back  to  Manet, 
is  relatively  free  from  eccentricity  of 
handling,  and  charged  with  a  fine  animal 
torpor  and  strength.  By  all  these  tokens 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Van  Gogh's 
portraits.  As  to  being  badly  done,  he 
apparently  meant  that  it  was  painted 
thoughtfully  with  a  brush,  not  squirted 
frantically  from  tube  to  canvas. 

The  portrait  of  a  pastman  is  a  pure 
joy,  if  only  because  it  celebrates  the 
most  gorgeous  beard  in  art.  There  is 
the  sculptured  valence  of  Asshurnasirpal, 
the  hirsute  cataract  of  Titian's  Aretino, 
the  delicately  frosty  cheveux  de  frise  of 
Diner's  Holzschuher — all  these  are  not- 
able in  their  way,  but  there  never  was 
a  beard  like  that  which  accrued  to  that 
"fanatical  Republican,"  old  Pere  Tan- 
guay.  It  is  a  beard  that  flames  off 
symmetrically  in  orange  conflagration,  a 
wall-paper  background  dances  in  the 
same  torrential  tempo.  Between  is  the 
proud  pale  face  upon  which  providence 
has  ironically  bestowed  this  capillary 
splendor.  Official  gold  in  the  cap  is 
merely  the  beard's  modest  foil.  The 
postman  knows  that  the  beard  is  his  bet- 
ter part  and  sternly  lives  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  its  presence.  To 
be  a  fonctionnaire  and  thus  bearded  is  to 
be  both  a  republican  oriflamme  and  its 
bearer.  The  thing  is  in  the  gay  tradi- 
tion of  Dutch  character  painting.  Frans 
Hals  would  not  renounce  it,  nor  yet  Ter- 
borch. 

Van  Gogh  rarely  expressed  himself  so 
authentically.  Indeed  his  best  pictures 
as  a  class  are  what  he  called  his  "seda- 
tives"— his  still-lifes  and  flowerpieces ; 
next  to  these  his  fine  pen  indications  of 
spacious  landscape,  as  delicate  as  those 
of  his  adored  Old  Bruegel  and  more  in- 
tense. Anything  that  abated  his  fury 
and  restrained  his  hand  made  for  quality 
in  his  work.  The  distortions  in  the 
famous  studies  of  sunflowers  merely  en- 
hance the  character,  the  eye  remains  on 
the  object.  Reflection  is  little  involved, 
and  nature  supplies  colors  which  the 
hardiest  experimenter  must  respect. 
The  nervousness  of  the  work  tells 
eloquently  of  the  frenetic  mood  which 
created  the  more  ambitious  pictures. 

IV 

In  1890,  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke, 
Van  Gogh  voluntarily  went  to  the  asy- 
lum at  Aries.  There  he  must  have 
painted  the  water  color  of  an  inter- 
minable corridor,  with  scarlet  shadows; 
and,  as  a  letter  to  his  brother  attests, 
the  study  of  an  olive  grove  under  a 
swirling  sky.     The  latter  may  stand  for 


all  of  his  later  landscapes,  for  he  did 
nothing  better.  The  trunks  writhe  away 
from  their  distorted  roots,  the  leaves 
carry  a  shudder  up  to  a  roseate  azure 
through  which  the  heat  waves  crinkle  in 
sharp  curves.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  mind 
at  the  breaking-point.  But  Van  Gogh, 
as  his  letters  on  this  theme  show,  thought 
he  was  expressing  the  quietude  and  dig- 
nity, the  black-pearl  quality  of  these 
gentlest  of  all  trees.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  madman  should  miscalculate  his 
own  moods,  but  it  is  significant  that  all 
the  landscape  of  Van  Gogh  suggests  an 
automatism  that  contradicts  all  that  we 
know  about  the  conscious  man.  When 
he  sat  down  to  make  something  of  the 
white  canvas  he  not  merely  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  but  what  he  was 
actually  doing. 

Only  on  such  a  theory  can  one  account 
for  his  spoiling  of  his  dearest  motives. 
He  takes  the  Spaders  of  Millet  and  re- 
paints it  in  his  own  fashion.  What  hap- 
pens? The  noble  central  rhythm  is  dis- 
solved in  a  wriggle  which  runs  from  clod 
to  sky.  We  have  the  stigmata  of  a  pow- 
erful sort  of  palsy.  The  humanity  has 
mostly  dropped  out.  He  takes  Dela- 
croix's Good  Samaritan.  It  gains  sud- 
denness and  emphasis,  is  more  an  act — 
the  boosting  of  a  man  on  a  horse.  The 
tenderness  disappears  in  a  sort  of  gen- 
eralized ruthlessness,  and,  mark  the 
paradox,  Van  Gogh  was  really  the  tender 
man,  the  avowed  humanitarian;  Dela- 
croix relatively  the  detached  and  ruth- 
less artist.  But  Delacroix  brings  to  the 
theme  the  sensitive  imagination  of  the 
civilized  man,  whereas  Van  Gogh 
proffers  only  the  unleashed  automatisms 
of  the  inspired  barbarian.  He  paints 
without  understanding,  and  for  under- 
standing no  aesthetic  substitute  has  yet 
been  found. 

Such  ungracious  truisms  are  only 
pardonable  because  men  who  should 
know  better  see  and  preach  a  great  artist 
in  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Take  him  for 
what  he  is,  a  bewildered  humanitarian 
groping  tragically  in  his  dark  forest, 
lacerating  himself  against  hard  boles  be- 
coming ever  more  spectral,  with  no  self- 
expression  vouchsafed  save  stumble  and 
recovery;  staggering  towards  a  sinister 
sun  caught  dazzlingly  in  the  branches — 
take  him  thus  and  he  becomes  not  a  great 
artist  but  a  profoundly  moving  modern 
instance.  In  lucid  moments  he  knew 
what  ailed  him  and  his  fellows.  Rather 
than  follow  him  to  the  red  end  at 
Auvers  let  us  leave  him  in  the  mood  of 
wisdom.  "Why,"  he  cries,  "do  we  not 
stick  to  what  we  have  discovered  in  our 
art,  as  the  doctors  and  engineers  do? 
Watch  them;  when  anything  is  discov- 
ered, the  knowledge  of  it  is  carefully 
preserved.  But  in  the  wretched  fine  arts 
everything  is  forgotten;  we  hold  fast  to 
nothing." 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


The  Professor's  Awak- 
ening 

PROFESSOR  B.  had  begun  to  pity 
himself — the  surest  sign  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere.  The  great 
public,  if  it  had  been  consulted,  would 
have  said  that  the  fault  was  his.  The 
charge,  he  knew,  was  unjust.  He  could 
understand  how  Professor  A.,  who  was 
fully  occupied  with  his  everlasting  pho- 
nology, was  generally  regarded  as  a 
pedant  and  was  denied  the  esteem  which 
a  professor  in  a  large  university  should 
merit.  But  his  own  case  was  so  differ- 
ent. Here  he  was  the  professor  of  ped- 
agogy, teaching  others  how  to  teach,  and 
an  expert  in  child  psychology.  Why 
should  he  be  thought  of  as  remote  from 
the  actual  world  and  of  little  account  in 
the  community? 

This  was  his  situation  when  the  great 
war  broke.  Here,  at  last,  was  his  chance. 
He  would  show  that  the  teacher  of 
teachers  had  some  ideas  which  were 
worth  listening  to.  And  he  did,  indeed, 
become  a  steady  contributor  to  the  cor- 
respondence columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  At  first,  his  contributions 
took  the  form  of  parallels  between  the 
modern  situation  and  ancient  crises. 
Some  of  these  were  very  apt,  and  as  they 
invariably  emphasized  the  enormity  of 
Germany's  guilt,  he  got  the  reputation 
of  being  a  power  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness. 

Then  with  a  queer  throwback  to  his 
specializing  habit  of  mind,  he  developed 
an  extraordinary  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Albania.  This  was  early  in  1916,  when 
peace  was  a  long  way  off  and  when  the 
outcome  looked  dubious  for  the  Allies. 
But  Professor  B.  was  forehanded;  it 
was  his  desire  that  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  Albania  should  then  and  there  be  as- 
sured. He  drew  up  a  formal  document 
to  this  effect  and  took  it  round  for  sig- 
natures. Before  long,  he  had  those  of 
many  leading  lights  (no  doubt  he  now 
understands  how  innocuous  the  document 
was  and  therefore  how  easily  procurable 
were  the  signatures),  and  his  reputation 
mounted  as  a  leader  in  world  politics. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of 
self-determination,  Professor  B's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  new,  self-appointed  task 
made  the  routine  of  his  lecture  work 
seem  flat  and  stale.  At  length  his  mind 
had  been  opened  to  the  sweep  of  world 
ideas,  and  he  could  see  why  he  had  been 
set  down,  in  the  days  preceding  the  war, 
as  quite  insignificant  in  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

What  interested  him  so  hugely  in  the 
policy  of  self-determination  was  not  the 
abstract  justice  upon  which  it  professed 
to  be  based.  An  instinct  for  orderli- 
ness, a  desire  for  a  new  colored  map  of 
the  world  (marked  definitely  according 
to — he  would  not  say  species,  though  he 
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needed  some  term  more  scientific  than 
that  describing  national  or  racial  traits 
and  aspirations)  stirred  him  deeply. 
As  for  ethnic  criteria,  he  rejected  them 
offhand.  Professor  B.  was  thinking  of 
the  long  future,  when,  conceivably,  the 
United  States,  under  the  growing  eco- 
nomic pressure  of  the  world,  might  not 
be  regarded  as  so  definite  a  national 
entity  as  it  is  to-day.  He  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  self-determi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  ethnology  might 
make  hash  of  America;  he  loved  his 
country-  But  he  recognized  that  in  the 
principle  of  self-determination  (surely 
a  conception  involving  nationalities) 
there  was  something  transcending  the 
sanctity  of  any  nation,  however  settled 
in  its  traditions.  Self-determination,  as 
he  conceived  it,  was  to  be  part  of  the 
great  world  machinery  which  was  mag- 
ically to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to 
make  the  various  parts  fit  nicely  to- 
gether. 

Professor  B.  laughed  nervously  as  he 
recalled  how  his  reasoning  and  instincts, 
in  these  years  of  turmoil,  had  led  him 
consistently,  step  by  step,  to  the  large 
programme  which  was  unfolding  itself 
in  his  mind.  When  most  of  his  friends 
had  been  hitting  out  at  Germany  indis- 
criminately, he  had  been  careful  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  people.  Even 
at  the  time  he  had  been  wise  enough  to 
see  that  the  action  of  the  ninety-three 
German  professors  was  a  special  case, 
not  at  all  typical  of  the  popular  conduct. 
What  moved  him  most  in  the  new  out- 
look was  the  chance,  the  pretty  certain 
chance,  of  laying  low  that  bugbear  of  all 
previous  times — the  immoral  dealings  of 
governments.  Although  the  analogy  of 
governments  and  individuals  had  always 
been  recognized,  it  had  never  been  pos- 
sible to  exact  from  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernments the  personal  integrity  taken 
for  granted  in  that  of  individuals.  The 
reason  for  the  failure  was  now  plain  to 
him.  Whereas  the  hearts  of  most  people 
the  world  over  had  for  years  cherished 
the  ideal  of  a  brotherhood  of  man,  it  had 
been  thwarted  by  a  rigid  and  clumsy 
governmental  machinery.  Again  and 
again  the  best  impulses  of  nations  could 
have  been  counted  upon  to  compose  dif- 
ferences, if  the  mere  mechanism  of  inter- 
national dealings  had  been  more  sensi- 
tive. Having  this  conviction,  he  was  not 
much  troubled  by  Bolshevism,  towards 
which  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  rather  too  open-minded.  Bol- 
shevism, he  divined,  was  bad  only  in  the 
sense  that  all  other  political  entities 
were  a  failure — because  it  was  not  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  governmental 
mechanism.  Aside  from  this,  it  held  out 
the  promise  of  great  possibilities,  for  it 
had  already  implanted  in  men's  minds 
a  capacity  for  brotherhood  which  over- 
stepped the  arbitrary  limits  of  nation- 


ality and  which  required  only  the  proper 
governmental  control  to  align  it  with 
the  new  forces  for  righteousness. 

The  magic  touch  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  soon 
enough  beg  for  admittance.  With  the 
arguments  on  Article  X  and  other  tech- 
nicalities he  was  most  impatient.  He 
brushed  them  aside  with  the  air  of  an 
original  thinker  who  knows  how  to  lift 
discussion  out  of  the  rut.  In  this  in- 
stance he  cared  little  for  his  reputation 
as  a  dialectician.  For  dialectics,  he  said, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  What 
made  him  so  worthy  a  supporter  of  the 
League  was  the  imagination  to  see  it, 
years  hence,  in  smooth  operation.  He 
strove  with  himself  to  define  in  exact 
terms  the  League's  supreme  function. 
To  call  this  a  supergovernment  was  en- 
tirely to  miss  the  point  of  the  new  ideal- 
ism. The  word  "government"  he  tried 
to  avoid,  since  it  stood  in  people's  minds 
for  the  evil  practices  of  nations.  No, 
the  League  would  serve  as  the  vehicle, 
rather  he  would  say  the  expression,  of 
the  world's  awakened  conscience.  He 
was  himself  not  averse  to  thinking  of  it 
as  machinery,  but  a  machinery  so  deli- 
cate and  responsive  that  not  only  would 
the  weaker  nations  get  their  deserts,  but 
small  groups  of  individuals  would  send 
their  aspirations  quivering  through  its 
system.  It  was  Professor  B's  particular 
gift  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  old  selfish 
ways  of  international  dealing,  and  to  see 
with  the  utmost  clarity  the  new  order, 
in  which  nation  faced  nation  like  man 
to  man,  clear  of  eye  and  clean  of  heart, 
because  there  would  be  no  hiding-places, 
as  of  old,  for  dark  designs.  The  miracle 
of  the  ages  had  been  accomplished; 
in  place  of  the  morality  of  nations 
lagging  behind  that  of  individuals,  as 
had  invariably  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
man  would  now  have  the  League  func- 
tioning as  an  organized  ideal. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  found  him  lined  up  with 
Cox.  Early  in  the  campaign,  after  re- 
cording his  preference,  he  was  content 
to  sit  back  and  listen  languidly  to  the 
arguments  of  the  other  side.  These 
would  not  get  far,  he  was  convinced. 
Not  that  he  admired  the  speeches  of 
Governor  Cox,  though  there  was  the  con- 
soling thought  that  the  inadequacy  on 
the  League  of  a  person  normally  so  flu- 
ent as  Cox  spoke  much  for  the  deep 
impression  it  had  made  upon  him.  It 
was  enough  that  Cox  had  seen  the  new 
light  and  had  felt  the  new  idealism  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  certain  was  he  of  the  outcome  that 
he  readily  forgave  the  anti-Wilson  propa- 
ganda, which  seemed  to  him  natural  and 
human.  It  represented  merely  the  last 
remnant  of  the  inertia  which  civilization 
opposes  to  any  new  orientation.    In  the 


last  days  of  the  campaign,  when  the  in- 
dications pointed  to  Harding,  his  calm 
was  broken,  and  he  lashed  viciously 
at  our  antiquated  machinery  of  elections 
and  electioneering.  He  compared  it  with 
the  subtler  world  machinery  set  up  by 
the  League,  and  pictured  America  under 
the  influence  of  the  latter  at  a  crisis  like 
this,  straining  eagerly  to  live  up  to  the 
high  aspirations  which  it  embodied ;  not, 
as  now,  swayed  from  ideals  by  old-line 
arguments  which  made  ideals  seem  im- 
practicable and  almost  impertinent.  For 
he  conceived  of  the  League  as  transform- 
ing not  only  international  relations,  but 

domestic  conditions  as  well. 
*     *     * 

Professor  B.  is  again  the  professor  of 
pedagogy.  The  charge  is  no  longer 
brought  against  him  that  he  sticks  pe- 
dantically to  his  special  field.  In  fact, 
pedagogy  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  subjects  at  the  university,  and 
the  consensus  is  that  Professor  B.  is 
even  more  effective  as  a  teacher  than  he 
was  as  a  publicist. 

Correspondence 

On  Behalf  of  Professor 
Crawford 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  "psychic  tragedy"  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  refers  in  The  Weekly 
Review  of  November  3  has  in  it  elements 
of  tragedy  other  than  those  which  Dr. 
Jastrow  feels  he  has  discovered.  These, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  be  stated.  In 
justice,  therefore,  to  a  dead  man  who 
can  not  defend  himself,  and  who  is  so 
little  known  in  this  country  that  probably 
there  are  few  people  who,  having  investi- 
gated the  phenomena  he  records,  are  able 
to  defend  him,  I  am  venturing  to  send 
you  extracts  from  two  letters  from 
England  in  regard  to  Dr.  Crawford's 
suicide,  and  also  a  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  his  wife;  Mrs.  Crawford's 
words  indicate  a  tragedy  quite  remote 
from  any  hypothetical  childish  stupidity 
which  would  be  practically  dishonesty. 
The  writers  of  the  letters  are  men  whose 
intellectual  integrity  can  not  possibly  be 
questioned,  and  who,  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
would  be  willing  to  be  quoted  as  believing 
in  the  intelligence  of  Dr.  Crawford  and 
the  probity  of  the  sensitive  through 
whom  his  experiments  were  carried  on. 
But  because  an  immediate  reply  should 
be  made  to  Dr.  Jastrow's  article,  I  will 
avoid  the  delay  of  writing  to  England  for 
permission  to  append  their  names  to  the 
statements  they  made  to  me.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  believe  that  I  know  them  to 
be  men  of  scientific  standing,  intellectual 
morality,  and  (one  of  them)  of  a  skep- 
ticism as  ruthless  as  it  is  fair-minded. 
The  first  letter  comes  in  answer  to  one 
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from  me,  in  which  I  said  that  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's suicide  would,  I  feared,  raise  the 
very  question  which  Dr.  Jastrow — appar- 
ently without  personal  investigation  of 
the  Goligher  phenomena — has  so  em- 
phatically answered.  The  writer  of  the 
letter,  however,  seems  disinclined  to  such 
an  a  priori  conclusion;  he  merely  says: 

Opponents  will  say  or  suggest  that  psychical 
research  caused  insanity,  or  that  he  found 
that  the  Golighers  had  fooled  him  and  he 
could  not  bear  the  showing  up,  or  that  he  was 
a  fraud  also  and  committed  suicide  in  a  sud- 
den attack  of  conscience.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  that  would  justify  or  supply  any 
grounds  for  any  of  those  possible  allegations, 
but  will  make  special  inquiries  of  people  who 
knew  him  and  his  affairs.  So  far  as  I  know 
at  present,  he  was  overworked  and  had  been 
suffering  from  insomnia,  which  is  sufficient 
explanation,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  had  a 
bout  of  that  terrible  affliction.  But  I  share 
your  anxiety  in  the  matter.  .    .    . 

A  few  days  later  the  following  letter 
reached  me: 

I  have  now  heard  from  a  man  who  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Crawford's,  and  who  knows  the 
Golighers,  and  many  other  people  in  Belfast. 
He  is  a  man  whose  integrity  I  am  quite  sure 
of.  I  know  him  well  personally.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  part  of  his  letter: 

"You  may  definitely  and  categorically  deny 
this  rumor  in  any  and  every  form.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Golighers  since  the  happening, 
and  have  written  to  two  personal  friends  in 
Belfast  for  particulars.  Dr.  Crawford  left 
letters  behind  him  stating  that  he  expected 
someone  would  attribute  his  act  to  his  psychic 
investigations,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  his  psychic  work  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  his  act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  overworked  and  run  down.  He 
had  burned  his  boats,  and  was  going  on  a 
lecture  tour — had  fixed  up  meetings  in  London 
and  America — and  I  believe  he  flunked  it.  He 
would  never  have  made  a  popular  lecturer,  and 
he  knew  it.  Yet  it  was  an  ambition  of  his ; 
with  his  depleted  health,  due  largely  to  in- 
somnia, he  had  lost  faith  in  his  future." 

Mrs.  Crawford's  brief  and  pathetic 
words  say  very  much  the  same  thing: 

My  husband  had  been  suffering  from  sleep- 
lessness for  about  ten  days,  and  left  me  a  let- 
ter saying  he  had  had  dreadful  pains  in  his 
head,  but  had  hidden  it  from  me  as  he  thought 
it  best  to  do  so.  ...  I  think  with  want  of 
sleep  and  anxiety  to  get  his  work  done,  the 
strain  was  too  great  for  him.  In  his  note  he 
expressed  great  sorrow  that  he  could  not  finish 
his  work  .  .  .  and  was  very  sad  about  our 
little  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  has  now  been 
a  year  in  a  hospital.  Regarding  my  affairs,  my 
husband  had  saved  about  400  pounds,  and  we 
have  three  in  our  family  still  at  school. 

As  I  have  not  myself  investigated  the 
experiments  recorded  by  Crawford,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  their  validity.  I  do  pro- 
test, however,  that  to  say,  "I  think  it 
can't  be,  therefore  it  isn't" — is  unscien- 
tific. Our  grandfathers  might  as  reason- 
ably (and  as  sincerely)  have  said  the 
same  thing  to  a  prophecy  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  And  is  it  not  equally  un- 
scientific to  say  of  Professor  Crawford's 
suicide,  "I  think  it  must  be  (confession), 
and  therefore  it  is"? 

Margaret  Deland 

Boston,  November  12 


Psychic  Research 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  article  by  Professor  Jastrow  on 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Crawford 
in  your  issue  of  November  3  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  unscientific  kind  of  writing 
that  ought  not  to  be  written.  Espe- 
cially, the  author  has  no  right  to  insin- 
uate without  proof  that  Dr.  Crawford's 
suicide  was  due  to  his  discovery  that  he 
had  been  tricked  by  his  medium,  Miss 
Goligher.  As  I  understand  the  facts, 
the  suicide  had  been  in  contemplation 
for  some  time,  and  was  caused  by  certain 
personal  circumstances  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  these  experiments. 

Instead  of  showing  wherein  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's precautions  and  arrangements 
were  defective,  Professor  Jastrow  makes 
fun  of  the  theories  which  Dr.  Crawford 
elaborated  to  explain  the  results.  This 
is  not  a  scientific  procedure.  Unless 
Professor  Jastrow  can  deny  the  facts,  he 
has  no  right  to  cavil  at  the  theories.  As- 
suming the  facts  to  be  true,  how  would 
he  himself  explain  them?  Can  he  sug- 
gest any  better  theories?  How  does 
science  progress  except  by  the  use  of 
imaginative  hypotheses? 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Crawford  was  de- 
ceived; but,  if  we  assume  that  his  re- 
ports are  accurate,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  he  neglected  due  precautions. 
In  cases  where  one  has  not  been  present 
oneself,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment. 
Hence  the  opinions  of  Mr.  McCabe,  Dr. 
Beadnell,  and  Sir  Bryan  Donkin,  quoted 
by  Professor  Jastrow,  are  of  no  more 
value  than  those  of  any  other  equally 
intelligent  men  who  were  not  present 
and  did  not  attempt  to  repeat  these  ex- 
periments. We  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Barrett  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Crawford  was  an  unusually  pains- 
taking and  competent  observer. 

The  true  scientific  attitude  in  the  case 
of  experiments  like  those  of  Crawford, 
of  Schrenck-Notzing  and  Richets  with 
Martha  Berand,  of  Crookes  with 
Florence  Cook,  and  of  Morselli  with  Pala- 
dino,  is  to  suspend  judgment  and  demand 
further  examples.  When  I  was  in  col- 
lege, a  professor  of  physics  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  a  street  car  could 
never  be  moved  from  Cambridge  to  Bos- 
ton by  electricity.  The  orthodox  psy- 
chologists are  no  more  infallible. 

Prescott  F.  Hall 

Boston,  November  13 

"Proprietary  Professorships 
and    Academic    Freedom" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  was  not  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Love- 
joy's  letter,  entitled  "Proprietary  Profes- 
sorships and  Academic  Freedom,"  in 
your  November  3rd  issue;  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed   that    you    editorially    com- 


mended this  letter.  Mr.  Lovejoy's  letter 
and  your  editorial  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  establish  these  propositions: 

1st.  It  is  improper  that  a  man  of 
means  should  endow  a  university  or  a 
chair  in  a  university  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  promulgating  any  particu- 
lar doctrine. 

2nd.  It  is  improper  for  an  educational 
institution  or  university  to  accept  a  gift 
to  provide  funds  for  the  promulgation  of 
any  particular  doctrine. 

3rd.  If  an  educational  institution  has 
in  the  past  received  funds,  with  an  obli- 
gation either  legally  expressed  or  mor- 
ally implied  that  the  income  from  those 
funds  should  be  used  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  certain  doctrines,  it  is  the  duty 
of  such  educational  institution  to  dis- 
regard its  obligation,  and  to  refuse  to 
perform  it,  but  it  may,  on  the  contrary, 
utilize  the  funds  so  received  in  defeating 
those  doctrines. 

If  these  propositions  had  been  gener- 
ally accepted  in  the  past,  very  few,  if 
any,  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  in  existence  to-day.  Most  of 
them  were  founded  and  endowed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  teaching  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  many  of  them  chiefly  to 
educate  ministers  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Many  of  the  funds  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  given  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teaching  that  religion.  The 
doctrines  which  are  advocated  in  your 
issue  of  November  3  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  a 
professor  of  theology  in  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions, endowed  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  promulgating  the  Christian 
religion,  to  teach  his  students  that  that 
religion  was  thoroughly  bad  and  vicious, 
and  to  advocate  among  his  students  the 
adoption  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy  or  of  free 
love. 

If  such  an  event  should  occur,  I  have 
no  idea  that  you  would  approve  of  it,  or 
that  you  would  say  that  the  university 
corporation  or  faculty  should  not  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  such  teaching 
by  one  of  its  professors.  And  yet  that 
is  the  logical  result  of  the  propositions 
that  you  are  advocating. 

Leland  Stanford  University  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  a  man  who  was 
known  to  have  strong  convictions  on  cer- 
tain economic  subjects.  In  one  of  the 
cases  cited  in  your  editorial,  a  professor 
in  that  university  was  teaching  a  doc- 
trine which  would  certainly  have  been  as 
abhorrent  to  the  founder  of  that  uni- 
versity as  the  teaching  of  Mohammedan- 
ism would  have  been  to  the  founder  of 
Yale  University.  There  was  a  clear 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  to  see  that  such  doctrines 
should  not  be  promulgated  by  means  of 
the  endowment  which  they  were  admin- 
istering as  trustees. 
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The  fundamental  fallacy  in  your  posi- 
tion is  its  misconception  of  the  chief 
function  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
They  do  not  exist  primarily  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  few  specialists  who  hap- 
pen to  hold  professorships  therein,  but 
are  to  fit  the  youth  of  the  country  for 
their  part  in  the  world's  work,  by  giving 
them  a  cultural  development,  and  by 
teaching  them  to  think  rightly  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  life.  The  fac- 
ulties and  corporations  which  adminis- 
ter the  trust  funds  which  support  these 
colleges  and  universities  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  students 
are  taught  rightly.  There  is  the  same 
logical  reason  why  they  should  be  taught 
rightly  on  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions as  there  is  why  they  should  be 
taught  rightly  on  religious  and  ethical 
questions. 

There  is  the  same  propriety  in  accept- 
ing a  gift  to  endow  a  chair  to  promulgate 
a  certain  political  or  economic  doctrine 
that  there  is  in  accepting  a  similar  gift 
to  promulgate  a  religious  doctrine.  In 
neither  case  would  such  a  gift  be  ac- 
cepted if  those  who  are  in  charge  of  its 
administration  disapproved  of  the  doc- 
trine to  be  taught.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  American  college  to-day  would  ac- 
cept a  gift  to  promulgate  the  doctrines 
of  polygamy  or  of  Mohammedanism. 
None  of  them  would  reject  a  gift  to 
promulgate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the 
governing  bodies  all  approve  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  disapprove  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  polygamy. 

The  only  logical  reason  why  a  univer- 
sity should  decline  to  accept  an  endow- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
the  political  doctrine  of  private  owner- 
ship of  property  and  of  individual  rights 
is  because  the  powers  that  be  in  that 
university  disapprove  of  that  doctrine, 
and  are  adherents  of  the  contrary,  social- 
istic doctrine.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  a  man  of  means  should  not 
be  permitted  to  promulgate,  through  the 
medium  of  colleges,  wise  and  proper  doc- 
trines. It  is  sure  that  having  accepted 
a  gift  for  the  purpose  of  such  promul- 
gation, it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  trust  to 
use  that  gift,  not  to  enhance,  but  to  de- 
stroy the  popular  adherence  to  such  a 
doctrine. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  endowment  of  any  of  our  colleges 
which  is  available  for  teaching  political 
and  economic  subjects  was  given  by  men 
who  would  have  abhorred  the  modern 
socialistic  tendency  of  the  times,  and 
that  there  is  an  implied  obligation  upon 
our  college  faculties,  whose  moral  re- 
straint they  are  quite  generally  disre- 
garding, to  prevent  the  teaching  of  So- 
cialism by  the  use  of  funds  given  under 
an  implied  obligation  to  teach  the  con- 
trary doctrine. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Lovejoy's  article  and 


your  editorial  are  bad,  both  in  law  and 
in  morals;  and  I  hope  that  your  paper 
will  not  be  seduced  into  lending  its  very 
important  influence  to  aid  in  the  dan- 
gerous, destructive  teachings  which  have, 
unfortunately,  so  largely  affected  our 
colleges  to-day. 

Louis  H.  Porter 
New  York  City,  November  1 

[A  large  part  of  the  foregoing  letter 
turns  on  the  3rd  proposition  stated  by 
Mr.  Porter.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  he  got  the  impression  that 
either  the  editorial  or  Professor  Love- 
joy's  letter  "intended  to  establish"  any 
such  proposition.  In  the  editorial  there 
was  nothing  that  had  any  relation  to  it 
whatever;  and  Professor  Lovejoy,  in  his 
letter,  expressly  stated  that,  when  a  gift 
of  the  kind  under  discussion  is  accepted, 
"the  trustees  of  the  college  are  in  honor 
bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  holder  of  the 
professorship  at  all  times  accepts  and 
teaches  the  particular  type  of  social  and 
political  theory"  designated  by  the  donor. 
To  discuss  the  other  points  would  take 
more  space  than  is  at  this  moment  at  our 
disposal;  we  can  only  mention  that  re- 
ligious chairs  are  well  understood  to  be 
on  a  different  footing  from  others,  and 
that  in  regard  to  general  subjects  the 
question  is  not  whether  a  given  course 
is  "improper"  or  proper,  but  whether  it 
is,  in  the  highest  and  most  vital  sense, 
expedient. — Editors  The  Weekly  Re- 
view.] 

The  Dogma  of  Equal 
Opportunity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  your  last  issue  you  invite  comment 
upon  an  article  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller, 
"Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution."  An 
editorial  in  the  same  issue  takes  excep- 
tion to  this  article  on  two  grounds: 
First,  that  the  results  of  a  Federal  child 
labor  law  would  "stagger  many  a  man  who 
slid  smoothly  enough  into  the  prohibition 
project."  It  is  true  that  the  desirability 
of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  which 
will  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
legislate  directly  upon  child  labor  is  not 
yet  universally  admitted.  Nevertheless, 
the  responsibility  of  the  nation  for  the 
welfare  of  its  children  has  already  been 
recognized  in  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  effective  functioning  of  these  bodies 
requires  the  establishment  of  minimum 
standards  in  the  fields  of  education,  child 
labor,  and  health.  To  demand  Federal 
legislation  to  establish  such  standards  is 
not  to  introduce  any  new  theory  of  the 
function  of  the  state;  it  is  merely  a 
logical  and  inevitable  step  to  make  pos- 
sible the  fulfillment  of  an  obligation  al- 
ready accepted.     Opposition  to  it  is  not 


a  matter  of  great  alarm  to  those  inter- 
ested in  child  welfare,  for  it  will  come  as 
surely  as  children  will  continue  to  be 
born. 

Of  far  deeper  concern  is  your  second 
criticism — that  present  child-labor  agi- 
tation arises  as  a  corollary  of  the  "dog- 
ma" of  equal  opportunity,  and  is  no  longer 
dictated  by  the  "instinct  of  common  hu- 
manity and  right  feeling."  Of  far  more 
concern,  because  it  reveals  either  igno- 
rance of  or  opposition  to  the  social  philos- 
ophy of  those  interesting  themselves  in 
this  movement.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  opposition  to  child  labor  and 
efforts  to  extend  educational  facilities  are 
related  to,  not  the  "dogma,"  but  the  ideal 
of  equal  opportunity.  But  in  forming 
this  alliance,  the  former  source  of  in- 
spiration has  not  been  forsaken.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fundamental  and  unswerv- 
ing belief  in  equal  opportunity  which 
motivates  most  social  welfare  activities 
to-day  springs  from  the  same  instincts 
of  humanitarianism  which  actuated  the 
first  child-labor  reformers.  For  such 
instincts,  if  real,  are  too  deep  to  be 
easily  satisfied.  They  go  beyond  the 
stage  of  sentiment  so  quickly  aroused, 
but  "too  soon  made  glad."  They  demand 
enlightenment  and  justice.  It  is  these 
instincts  applied  to  the  evils  of  child 
labor  that  have  prompted  the  research 
studies  made  during  the  last  ten  years — 
studies  which  show  that  the  effects  of 
child  labor  extend  far  into  the  child's  life 
and  influence  not  only  the  type  of  work 
he  enters  and  his  earning  capacity  but 
his  physical  condition  and  mental  outlook 
as  well.  As  this  study  has  progressed, 
these  same  instincts,  whetted  by  proved 
facts,  have  convinced  us  that  boys  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  age  are  not 
"young  men  and  women"  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally,  and  have  made  us  de- 
termined that  they  shall  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  and  the  "time  for 
pleasure  and  intellectual  advancement." 
More  than  that.  To  those  who  feel  these 
instincts  at  all,  they  are  commanding; 
they  carry  them  beyond  the  point  where 
they  are  content  with  equal  opportunity 
for  all  children  and  make  them  demand 
every  opportunity  for  all  human  beings. 
To  brand  this  as  Utopian  or  as  revolu- 
tionary (and  per  se  undesirable)  is  fu- 
tile; once  you  admit  the  nobility  of  hu- 
manitarian instincts,  as  in  your  editorial 
you  do,  you  must  follow  whither  they 
lead,  even  though  the  path  be  disconcert- 
ing and  the  goal  may  seem  visionary. 
Gertrude  Folks 

Yonkers,  October  3 

[Of  course  "the  former  source  of  in- 
spiration has  not  been  forsaken."  The 
point  we  made  was  that  the  dogma  of 
equal  opportunity  carries  vastly  farther 
than  is  realized  by  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  a  doctrine 
of  self-evident  authority. — Editors  THE 
Weekly  Review.] 
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New  Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Maroot  Asquith  ;  an  Autobiography. 
Two  volumes.     Doran. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  as 
gathered  chiefly  from  his  letters,  by 
Edward  Sanford  Martin.  Two  vol- 
umes.     Scribner. 

Venizelos,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 
(Modern  Statesmen  Series.)  Hough- 
ton. 

The  Eook  of  Humorous  Verse,  com- 
piled  by   Carolyn   Wells.     Doran. 

Winsome  Winnie,  and  other  new  Non- 
sense Novels,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 
Lane. 


THE  version  in  book  form  of  Mrs.  As- 
quith's  autobiography  is  said  to  be 
more  condensed,  expurgated,  excised,  and 
Bowdlerized  than  all  the  others.  "Mar- 
got  Asquith;  an  Autobiography"  (Do- 
ran), will  irritate  some  readers,  amuse 
many,  disgust  a  few,  and  entertain  a 
certain  number.  Not  having  read  any  of 
the  work  in  its  serial  form,  and  pre- 
pared for  it  only  by  reading  E.  V.  Lu- 
cas's and  Don  Marquis's  parodies,  it  has 
affected  me  as  the  animals  on  the  island 
affected  Alexander  Selkirk — its  tame- 
ness  is  shocking  to  me.  Deliberate  and 
rather  clumsy  attempts  to  horrify  Mrs. 
Grundy  seem  about  the  limit  of  childish- 
ness. At  times  you  feel  that  the  author 
is  trying  to  live  up  to  the  title  role  of 
"The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's 
Tongue."  She  seems  to  say:  "Oh,  there 
was  something  I  said  when  I  was  only 
thirteen  which  was  rather  pert.  I  must 
relate  it."  To  quote  an  actual  sentence 
or  two  from  the  book :  "I  shrank  then,  as 
I  do  now,  from  exposing  the  secrets  and 
sensations  of  life.  Reticence  should 
guard  the  soul.  .  .".  This  is  on  the  page 
following  the  author's  story  of  the  iron 
fence  about  her  father's  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square.  When  she  wanted  to  sit 
out  with  "my  admirers,"  after  leaving  a 
ball  early,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  the 
iron  gate  in  her  tulle  dress,  and,  if  you 
did  not  give  "a  prominent  leap  off  the 
narrow  space  from  the  top  of  the  gate, 
you  would  very  likely  be  caught  up  by 
the  tulle  fountain  of  your  dress,  in  which 
case  you  might  easily  lose  your  life;  or 
if  you  did  not  keep  your  eye  on  the  time, 
you  would  very  likely  be  caught  by  an 
early  house-maid,  in  which  case  you 
might  easily  lose  your  reputation."  Bits 
like  these,  the  conversations  with  Ger- 
man officers  picked  up  in  the  street,  and 
the  love  affair  with  Peter  Flower,  make 
the  reader  desire  to  ask:  What  do  you 
mean,  reticence? 

On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  who  moved 
Gladstone  to  humorous  poetry,  and 
evoked  admiring  letters  from  John  Mor- 


ley  and  Jewett,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  admirers  (not  the  ones  who  "sat 
out"  in  Grosvenor  Square),  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  because  of  her  silly  longing 
to  shock  old  ladies.  She  makes  a  better 
appeal  as  a  good  sport — and  who  but  a 
good  sport  could  say :  "I  ride  better  than 
most  people  and  have  spent  or  wasted 
more  time  on  it  than  any  woman  of  in- 
tellect ought  to.  I  have  broken  both 
collar-bones,  all  my  ribs  and  knee-cap; 
dislocated  my  jaw,  fractured  my  skull, 
gashed  my  nose  and  had  five  concussions 
of  the  brain ;  but — though  my  horses  are 
to  be  sold  next  week — I  have  not  lost  my 
nerve.  .  .  I  may  say  here  in  self-defence 
that  marriage  and  five  babies,  five  step- 
children, and  a  husband  in  high  politics 
have  all  contributed  to  this  neglect  (of 
music  and  drawing),  but  the  root  of  the 
matter  lies  deeper:  I  am  restless." 

We  can  know  now  who  really  wrote : 

Said  Opie  Read  to  E.   P.  Roe, 
"How  do  you  like  Gaboriau?" 
"I  like  him  very  much  indeed !" 
Said  E.  P.  Roe  to  Opie  Read. 

Carolyn  Wells,  in  her  "The  Book  of 
Humorous  Verse"  (Doran),  includes  this 
famous  quatrain,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
thousand  others,  older  and  longer,  newer, 
but  probably  not  shorter.  Here  with 
famous  funny  poems  by  Father  Prout 
and  Thackeray  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Canning  and  Saxe  and  all 
the  old  timers,  are  modern,  up-to-date 
favorites,  like  A.  A.  Milne's  verses  about 
his  experiences  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
war  ("From  a  Full  Heart"),  Arthur 
Guiterman's  "Mavrone"  (the  best  criti- 
cal parody  of  a  whole  literature  ever 
written — and  in  half  a  page),  with 
verses  by  Don  Marquis  and  F.  P.  A. — 
and  others  whose  rhymes  we  clip  from 
the  papers  and  then  lose.  That  is,  un- 
less we  are  marvelously  virtuous  in 
keeping  our  scrap  books  pasted  up  to  the 
minute.  If  I  had  had  Miss  Wells's  book 
a  few  months  ago,  I  would  not  have  had 
to  hunt  so  long  in  order  to  please  a  seri- 
ous old  gentleman  who  wished  the  au- 
thoritative version  of  the  two  quatrains 
about  Cambridge  and  New  Haven — the 
ones  which  assert  that  Cabots  speak  only 
to  Lowells  and  Lowells  speak  only  to  God. 
Now  "The  Book  of  Humorous  Verse" 
has  done  in  its  province  what  Burton 
Stevenson's  "Home  Book  of  Verse"  has 
done  for  all  poetry.  There  are  proper 
indices.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
pages.  Gelett  Burgess's  (?)  rhymes 
"The  Orchids"  or  "The  Orchid  Club" 
are  not,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  included. 
John  Hay's  "Jim  Bludso"  is  in  the  book, 
which  is  rather  odd,  for  a  treasury  of 
humorous  verse.  The  inclusion  of 
Thackeray's  "Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse"  is 
also  an  odd  inclusion — the  poem  ought 
to  be  welcome  anywhere,  however.  I 
wonder  if  Miss  Wells  is  not  the  first  an- 
thologist to  pick  up  what  she  calls  "Se- 
lect Passages  from  a  Coming  Poet"  from 


F.  Anstey's  "Lyre  and  Lancet"?  They 
are  worth  collecting — burlesques  of  the 
Yellow  Books  school  in  England,  a  school 
now  being  revived  in  the  various  Green- 
wich Villages. 

Parents  and  uncles  and  aunts  and 
other  older  people  wander  helplessly  in 
book  shops,  looking  at  books  for  chil- 
dren, and  wondering  which  to  buy.  Even 
if  they  have  decided  upon  some  one  of 
the  widely  known  books  for  children, 
there  is  the  question,  too  often  neg- 
lected, of  how  to  get  a  good  edition,  with 
satisfactory  text  and  suitable  illustra- 
tions. One  of  the  recommendations  for 
Annie  Carroll  Moore's  "Roads  to  Child- 
hood" (Doran)  is  that,  in  addition  to  its 
essays  on  children's  reading,  it  contains 
two  carefully  selected  and  annotated 
lists, — one  of  "first  books"  and  one  for 
older  children.  These  indicate  the  best 
editions  to  buy,  and  they  have  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  being  brief  lists,  rather 
than  long  and  confusing  catalogues. 

"The  Romance  of  Madame  Tussaud's" 
(Doran),  by  her  great-grandson,  John 
Theodore  Tussaud,  is  a  book  full  of  curi- 
ous stories  and  anecdotes.  The  life  and 
adventures  of  the  original  Mme.  Tus- 
saud, herself,  and  her  connection  with 
the  French  Revolution,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  Mr.  Tus- 
saud discusses,  in  one  chapter,  the  "pop- 
ular delusion"  that  Madame  Tussaud's 
will  pay  a  reward  to  any  person  who  will 
spend  a  night  alone  with  the  wax  figures 
of  criminals  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
Despite  every  denial  by  the  management, 
letters  come  in  by  the  thousand  from  vol- 
unteers of  either  sex,  eager  to  earn  fan- 
cied rewards  of  from  five  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  for  passing  a  night  with  the 
effigies  of  murderers  from  the  days  of 
Burke  and  Hare  to  those  of  Dr.  Crippen. 
The  book  is  often  pleasantly  gruesome. 

There  are  finer  incidents  in  both  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn";  far 
more  brilliant  character  painting  in  the 
latter.  But  for  plot  construction  they 
are  both  loose  and  rambling  compared 
with  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper's"  ex- 
quisite nicety.  In  that  sense  it  is  one 
of  the  best  stories  extant.  Many  of  us 
read  it  when  we  were  boys;  if  we  have 
tried  it  since  we  have  found  that  it  has 
not  suffered.    It  has  improved  with  time. 

Cape  Cod  is  coming  in  for  attention 
from  writers  of  books.  There  is  "Cape 
Coddities"  (Houghton),  whose  authors, 
Dennis  and  Marion  Chatham,  have  names 
which  are  more  familiar  on  the  map  of 
Cape  Cod,  than  in  the  Author's  Year 
Book.  And  "Old  Cape  Cod;  the  Land: 
the  Man:  the  Sea"  (Houghton),  by 
Mary  Rogers  Bangs,  with  its  good  stories 
of  sea  captains,  of  theology  and  whaling, 
of  storms  and  pirates. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Brighter  Days  of  a 
Lost  Cause 

With  the  "Die-Hards"  in  Siberia.  By 
Colonel  John  Ward.  New  York :  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

THOUSANDS  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  Russia  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  heart-breaking  and  apparently  fruit- 
less struggle  to  rescue  their  native  land 
from  the  groups  of  Bolshevik  adventurers 
that  fastened  their  claws  upon  it  in  its 
time  of  weakness,  and  time  after  time 
these  sacrifices  have  been  rendered  vain 
by  the  jealousies  and  self-seeking  of 
other  Russians,  or  by  the  rivalries  and 
divided  counsels  of  the  Allies.  Such  is 
the  pitiful  story  of  movement  after 
movement  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces. 
Noblest  and  most  tragic  of  all  was  the 
liberal  and  devoted  Kolchak. 

Little  by  little  the  truth  concerning 
this  phase  of  the  Russian  struggle  for 
regeneration  is  coming  to  light.  Little 
by  little  the  web  of  slander  and  mis- 
representation woven  around  Kolchak's 
name  for  sinister  purposes  by  the  "lib- 
eral" press  and  Bolshevist  agitators  in 
America  is  being  torn  asunder,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  forces 
that  were  set  in  motion  to  defeat  the 
heroic  efforts  that  he  was  making  to 
save  his  country  and  her  civilization. 
Nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  situation  as  the 
simple  and  straightforward  story  that 
Colonel  Ward  tells  of  his  personal  obser- 
vations and  experiences  in  Siberia  in 
those  fateful  days  of  1918. 

When  the  Allies,  after  disastrous  de- 
lay, decided  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Czechoslovak  army,  fighting  its  way  east- 
ward after  the  treacherous  attack  upon 
it  by  the  Bolsheviks,  Colonel  Ward 
was  ordered  up  to  Vladivostok  from 
Hong  Kong  with  a  small  detachment  of 
English  troops.  He  arrived  to  find  that 
eastern  Siberia  was  at  the  mercy  of 
bands  of  Bolsheviks,  who  had  armed 
many  of  the  German  and  Hungarian 
prisoners  and  were  terrorizing  the  coun- 
try. He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
struggle  beside  the  Russians  and  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  his  Middlesex  troops  ac- 
quitted themselves  well,  though  they 
were  "B-l"  in  class  and  not  suitably 
equipped.  Presently,  however,  the  Japa- 
nese came  and  General  Oi  took  charge. 
Then  Colonel  Ward  experienced  for  the 
first  time  the  conflict  of  foreign  inter- 
ests in  Siberia,  and  had  his  eyes  opened 
to  Japanese  designs.  Not  only  did  the 
Japanese  commander  make  dispositions 
that  kept  the  English  out  of  the  fighting 
and  hampered  them  in  every  way,  but 
his  officers  and  men  displayed  an  arro- 
gance toward  the  Russians  and  for- 
eigners   alike    which    indicated    clearly 


enough  that  they  considered  themselves 
the  sole  masters  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
They  did  not  conceal  their  belief  that 
Germany  would  win  the  war  and  that 
Russians,  English,  and  French  could  be 
entirely  disregarded.  Later  on  came  the 
Armistice  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Germany's  defeat.  For  several  days  the 
Japanese  would  not  credit  the  report,  it 
was  too  great  a  blow  to  them.  Then  they 
changed  their  policy  and  treated  their 
allies  with  more  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  Siberia  emerged  from  the 
nightmare  of  Bolshevism,  and  in  the 
organization  of  a  Government  at  Omsk 
the  Allied  Council  saw  possibilities  of 
supporting  an  eastern  front  that  should 
harass  the  Germans  in  Russia.  Colonel 
Ward  and  his  detachment  were  sent 
westward,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way  by  the  Japanese, 
arrived  safely  in  the  Siberian  capital. 
The  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directory  of  Five,  set  up  by  the  Ufa 
Conference.  It  was  a  Socialist  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  utterly  incompetent, 
and  dominated  by  Avksentiev,  talker 
and  dreamer.  Chernov,  Chairman  of  the 
Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  was  under- 
stood to  be  plotting  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Avk- 
sentiev and  his  associates  took  no  steps 
to  provide  a  proper  army,  but  instead 
issued  orders  calculated  to  do  away  with 
discipline  as  Kerensky  had  done.  News 
of  the  Armistice  had  come  and  the 
Czechoslovaks,  the  only  force  that  stood 
between  the  people  and  a  return  of  the 
Red  terror,  had  decided  to  fight  no  longer 
but  to  go  home.  Suddenly  an  end  was 
put  to  the  situation  by  the  arrest  of 
Avksentiev  and  three  of  his  associates. 

Colonel  Ward  was  with  Admiral  Kol- 
chak at  Petropavlovsk  at  the  time,  and 
returned  to  Omsk  with  the  Admiral,  who 
was  urgently  summoned  back  and  asked 
to  assume  supreme  power.  Reluctantly 
he  accepted  the  task,  and  Colonel  Ward 
testifies  to  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
to  his  staunch  democracy  in  undertaking 
the  burden  which  was  to  end  in  his 
tragic  death.  Later  there  were  Bolshe- 
vist and  monarchist  plots  against  him  that 
nearly  succeeded,  and  in  defeating  which 
the  presence  of  a  handful  of  English 
troops  proved  of  great  value.  Right  here 
let  it  be  remarked  that  the  transparently 
honest  and  reliable  account  of  the  events 
at  Omsk  as  witnessed  and  participated 
in  by  Colonel  Ward  gives  the  lie  direct 
to  the  stories  handed  on  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Rosett,  Kornfield,  and  others  which 
were  exploited  by  the  pro-Bolshevist 
press  in  America  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Allies  blew  hot  and 
cold.  Had  they  recognized  the  new  Gov- 
ernment and  given  it  but  a  little  aid,  the 
Bolshevik  power  might  have  been  speed- 
ily overthrown  and  reconstruction  in  Rus- 
sia begun.  When  one  thinks  of  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  might  have  been  saved 


and  the  enormous  suffering,  to  Europe 
as  well  as  to  Russia,  that  might  have 
been  spared,  it  makes  the  heart  sick  to 
think  that  petty  jealousies  among  the 
Allies,  or  perhaps  sinister  plots  around 
their  leaders,  should  have  caused  the  aid 
to  be  withheld,  even  after  it  was  solemnly 
promised. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  Colonel  Ward's  experiences  in  Siberia 
was  in  connection  with  labor  troubles 
among  the  railway  workers.  Hundreds 
of  Bolshevik  agitators  and  propagandists 
had  been  sent  in  to  undermine  the  rear 
and  a  general  strike  was  threatened. 
Armed  with  assurances  from  Kolchak 
that  grievances  would  be  redressed  and 
justice  done,  Ward  made  a  journey  all 
along  the  line  from  Irkutsk  to  the  Urals, 
addressing  meetings  of  the  workmen. 
Everywhere  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  men  were  eager  to  learn 
of  the  trades  unions  in  England  and 
quickly  recognized  how  the  agitators  had 
deceived  them.  They  were  sick  of  the 
terror  and  lawlessness,  and  only  wanted 
to  find  something  substantial  to  tie  to. 
Ward's  journey  reestablished  confidence 
and  put  an  end  to  the  threatened  strikes. 

American  policy  in  Siberia  comes  in 
for  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Ward,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  much  in  it  to  humiliate  us 
and  lead  us  to  wonder  if  there  were  not 
certain  influences  at  work  most  favorable 
to  the  Bolsheviks.  Colonel  Ward  re- 
ports some  astounding  details  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
Bolshevik  forces  and  some  of  our  officers. 
So,  for  example,  he  tells  of  a  letter  that 
fell  into  his  hands,  from  an  American 

officer,    Captain   ,   commanding 

American  forces  at  S ,  addressed 

to  the  officer  commanding  the  Red  Guard 
operating  in  that  district.  The  Ameri- 
can officer  addressed  the  Red  Guard  com- 
mandant as  a  recognized  officer  of  equal 
military  standing  and  complained  that 
after  a  recent  fraternization  of  the  two 
forces,  which  had  taken  place  according 
to  previous  arrangements,  he  had  re- 
ceived reports,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Red  troops,  that  the  officer  had  ordered 
the  destruction  of  certain  machinery  at 
a  mill  and  had  also  torn  up  two  sections 
of  the  railway  line  at  points  east  and 

west  of  S station.    The  American 

captain  enumerated  other  accusations 
against  the  Red  Guard,  such  as  threats 
to  bayonet  certain  orderly  disposed 
people  who  would  not  join  the  Bolshevik 
Army,  and  warned  the  Red  Commissar 
that  these  acts  were  contrary  to  the 
agreement  entered  into.  Colonel  Ward 
considers  that  this  letter  is  positive 
proof  of  some  understanding  between 
the  chiefs  of  the  American  and  Red 
forces  and  that  this  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  trouble  in  Eastern  Siberia 
leading  to  general  anarchy  and  brigand- 
age.   He  states  that  he  found  other  indi- 
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cations  that  the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  Siberia  had  been  used  for  pur- 
poses not  purely  American  and  considers 
it  obvious  that  some  sinister  under- 
ground influence  had  deflected  American 
policy  from  the  straight  and  honest 
course. 

Colonel  Ward's  narrative  makes  a  vivid 
and  fascinating  picture  of  stirring  events 
and  gives  throughout  the  impression  of 
keen  observation  and  sincerity.  A  single 
drawback,  which  should  be  corrected  in 
a  future  edition,  is  his  crude  spelling  of 
Russian  names,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  identify  many  points  in  his  itinerary. 


The  German  General 
at  Work 


Staff 


The  German  General  Staff  and  Its  Deci- 
sions, 1914-1016.  By  General  Von  Falken- 
hayn.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany. 

FOR  two  years,  less  two  weeks,  Von 
Falkenhayn  was  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  in  the  Field.  He  took 
over  the  post  on  September  14,  1914, 
vice  Von  Moltke,  "invalided,"  but  really 
discredited,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Marne.  Equally  discredited  himself  by 
his  failure  at  Verdun,  Falkenhayn  on 
August  29,  1916,  turned  over  the  post  to 
his  successor  Hindenburg. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  reveal 
the  intellectual  processes  of  the  General 
Staff,  while  he  was  its  head.  Battles, 
operations,  and  campaigns  between  the 
dates  given  above  are  only  incidental; 
they  are  mentioned  or  considered  only  so 
far  as  he  thinks  it  "necessary  to  justify 
the  decisions  of  the  General  Staff."  An 
air  of  detachment  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  book.  Save  when  he  quotes 
some  of  his  own  papers,  Falkenhayn,  like 
Julius  Caesar,  writes  in  the  third  person. 
Only  thrice  does  he  forget  himself  and 
use  the  first.  Apart  from  his  dignified 
official  quarrel  with  Hindenburg  over 
questions  relating  to  the  Eastern  Front, 
there  is  no  human  side  to  the  book.  He 
writes  almost  as  though  he  were  investi- 
gating a  set  of  chess  problems.  He 
blames  no  one,  except  the  Austrians, 
censures  no  one;  he  speaks  of  the  Em- 
peror with  respectful  sorrow.  And  yet 
his  book,  if  not  substantially  an  apology, 
is  wholly  an  explanation.  He  wants  his 
countrymen  to  know  what  he  did:  it  is 
as  though  he  were  setting  out  his  proc- 
esses in  the  hope,  nowhere  however  so 
much  as  even  hinted  at,  that  they  would 
be  found  correct.  If  so  found,  then 
blame  must  rest  on  those  who  relieved 
him  of  his  functions.  These  are  ad- 
mittedly inferences  on  our  part,  arid 
there  is  no  desire  here  to  press  them  too 
closely,  but  they  nevertheless  suggest 
themselves. 

Barring  a  short  opening  chapter  in 
which  he  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  War  Ministry  and 


to  the  Emperor,  and  in  which  he  declares 
"that  the  problem  of  the  conduct  of  an 
allied  war  had  not  been  settled  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  either 
before  the  war  or  after  its  outbreak," 
Von  Falkenhayn  takes  up  at  once  the 
account  of  his  stewardship.  The  very 
first  sentence  arrests  one's  attention:  by 
the  middle  of  September,  1914,  so  he 
declares,  the  general  situation  of  the 
Central  Powers  had  become  "extremely 
difficult."  Not  only  did  the  Germans 
grievously  miss  the  two  corps  sent  East 
to  Hindenburg,  but  they  were  concerned 
over  their  Western  flank  and  their  am- 
munition supply.  The  fact  is,  Falken- 
hayn opened  with  a  failure,  the  failure 
to  reach  the  Channel  ports.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  the  purpose  and  method 
of  the  book  is  afforded  by  the  discussion 
given  of  this  very  matter  of  the  Western 
theatre.  Evidently  some  were  in  favor 
of  withdrawing  the  front  so  as  to  facili- 
tate German  movements  in  the  West  and 
to  make  the  enemy's  enveloping  move- 
ment more  difficult.  This  idea  was  re- 
jected, more  or  less  bluntly,  we  take  it. 
The  Channel  ports  were  too  tempting  a 
prize!  Still  another  plan  discussed  was 
to  sit  tight  in  the  West,  and,  after  smash- 
ing the  Russians  in  the  East,  then  to 
finish  the  business  in  the  West.  Falken- 
hayn does  not  tell  us  whether  this  plan 
was  suggested  after  the  Marne,  or 
whether  it  was  an  alternate  plan  consid- 
ered before  the  war.  It  must  be  one  or 
the  other;  if  the  latter,  the  obvious  in- 
ference is  noteworthy;  if  the  former, 
then  Falkenhayn  is  responsible  for  its 
rejection,  and  for  the  consequent  failure 
to  reach  the  Channel.  In  the  course  of 
the  argument  he  speaks  of  the  "almost 
unlimited"  resources  of  the  Allies,  but 
almost  in  the  same  breath  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  Germans  were  better  able 
to  supplement  certain  deficiencies  among 
the  troops  [munitions]  than  the  enemy. 
And  if  this  belief  proved  unjustifiable, 
it  was  because  "the  support  given  by 
America  and  Italy  to  the  enemy  in  the 
shape  of  supplies  of  material  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  not  been  reck- 
oned with  in  the  calculations,  and  could 
not  be."  Italy  we  may  leave  out  of  the 
account,  particularly  as  the  author  later 
in  his  book  acknowledges  the  German  in- 
debtedness to  "communication  with  the 
outer  world  through  Italy,  which  pro- 
vided us  with  extremely  important  raw 
materials,"  but  America — oh  omniscient 
great  German  General  Staff! 

Having  stated  the  conclusions,  "deci- 
sions," regarding  the  Western  front  in 
the  fall  of  1914,  Falkenhayn  passes  to 
the  contemporary  situation  in  the  East. 
One  decision  reached,  after  treating  this 
situation,  was  that  "the  issue  of  the  war 
has  been  rendered  altogether  uncertain 
by  the  events  on  the  Marne  and  in  Gali- 
cia."  Apparently  the  question  of  an  un- 
derstanding  with   the   enemy   came   up 


about  this  time,  but  it  was  rejected  as 
hopeless.  And  so  after  the  German  push 
for  the  Channel  ports  had  failed,  trench 
warfare  began.  The  submarine  appears, 
and  to  its  use  Falkenhayn  gives  his  un- 
qualified approval.  But  he  makes  the 
impression  of  not  being  quite  sure  of  his 
ground:  he  defends  its  use  on  the  score 
of  the  blatant  violations  of  international 
law  by  the  English.  This,  however,  does 
not  keep  him  from  being  absolutely  silent 
in  respect  of  Belgium;  and  later  in  the 
book  he  even  takes  the  Russians  violently 
to  task  for  their  utter  disregard  of  Per- 
sian neutrality!  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  he  is  writing  for  Germans, 
and  shares  their  psychology.  Whatever 
they  did  was  right,  but  the  same  thing, 
or  the  same  sort  of  thing,  done  by  the 
enemy  was  wrong. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  submarine  on 
America,  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that 
America  could  make  her  influence  felt 
in  the  war  before  the  submarine  cam- 
paign had  borne  fruit.  It  is  therefore 
decided  to  employ  the  submarine,  and 
this  question  settled,  the  next  matter  is 
the  Russian  defeat  in  May  of  1915,  with 
the  operations  that  followed  on  its  heels, 
and,  in  its  proper  place,  Italy's  entry  into 
the  war.  Here,  too,  is  set  forth  the  Chief 
of  Staff's  quarrel  with  Hindenburg  turn- 
ing upon  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  two 
divisions  from  Hindenburg's  command. 
It  opens  with  a  criticism  of  the  latter 
officer's  plan  for  the  Vilna  offensive;  evi- 
dently Falkenhayn  regards  the  matter 
as  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  the  correspondence  that  passed. 
There  was  bad  blood  between  the  two 
men.  Hindenburg  complains  of  inter- 
ference with  his  rights,  even  refuses  to 
submit  to  a  "decision"  communicated  to 
him,  and  requests  that  his  views  be  com- 
municated to  the  Emperor.  Falkenhayn 
agrees  to  report  Hindenburg's  "scruples," 
but  refuses  to  lay  the  matter  in  full  be- 
fore His  Majesty,  who  decides  against 
Hindenburg.  There  the  matter  drops 
for  several  months,  but  the  situation 
again  becomes  acute  in  1916,  when  "the 
Eastern  command  resumed  its  efforts  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  war." 
Falkenhayn  closes  this  long  stretch  of 
his  decisions  by  declaring  that  if  "Amer- 
ica had  joined  the  Entente  at  this  stage 
of  the  war  [he  is  speaking  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania,  which  he  calls  an 
American  steamship],  it  would  have  cost 
us  at  once  the  help  of  Bulgaria.  The 
leaders  in  Sofia,  with  whom  we  had  at 
this  time  just  resumed  negotiations, 
would  never  have  made  an  agreement 
with  us  if  America  had  ranged  herself 
openly  with  our  enemies.  But,  unless 
Germany  gained  the  support  of  Bulgaria, 
it  would  be  impossible  permanently  to 
keep  the  Dardanelles  closed  and  Russia 
cut  off."    Alas! 

We  must  press  on  to  the  culminating 
event  of  Falkenhayn's  career  as  Chief 
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of  Staff— Verdun.  The  year  1915  had 
been  a  disappointment.  The  German 
hope  of  success  in  the  West  had,  thanks 
to  the  "very  moderate  achievements  of 
the  Allied  (Austrian)  Army,"  remained 
unfulfilled.  But  in  the  East  things 
looked  better:  Russia  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking,  and  the  alliance  with  Bul- 
garia, followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Serbian  Army,  had  opened  the  road  to 
the  Southeast.  The  position  of  Austria- 
Hungary  had  vastly  improved.  Rumania, 
under  pressure,  had  agreed  to  furnish 
certain  supplies  to  the  Central  Powers. 
There  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Salonica. 
To  be  sure,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gen- 
eral Staff  proposed  an  offensive  against 
Italy  in  1915,  but  this  proposal  was  nega- 
tived by  Falkenhayn,  who  held  that,  even 
if  successful,  it  would  lead  to  no  decisive 
results,  even  in  Italy  itself. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  gained  in 
1915,  Falkenhayn  made  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  in  which  he  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion. France  had  been  weakened  to  the 
limit  of  endurance  both  in  an  economic 
and  in  a  military  sense.  Russia's  offen- 
sive strength  was  shattered.  Italy  could 
not  reckon  on  the  realization  of  her 
"brigand's  ambitions"  and  would  prob- 
ably be  glad  to  come  to  any  arrangement 
that  would  save  her  face.  England  re- 
mains, true  to  form,  stubborn  and  obsti- 
nate, and  particularly  obnoxious  because 
of  the  enormous  hold  she  still  has  on  her 
allies.  She  believes  that  she  can  bring 
Germany  to  her  knees,  and  that  belief  it 
is  that  keeps  the  Allies  together.  This 
illusion  must  be  dispelled.  England 
must  be  defeated  on  land,  not  by  an 
invasion  of  the  island  itself,  for  that  is 
impossible,  as  the  German  Navy  admits, 
but  by  striking  at  her  on  the  continent. 
Successes  elsewhere,  Salonica,  Mesopo- 
tamia, would  be  of  small  account.  Where 
shall  the  blow  be  struck?  Not  in  Flan- 
ders: a  serious  operation  there  would 
strip  all  of  the  other  German  fronts  of 
their  reserves.  "England's  real  weapons 
on  the  continent  are  the  French,  Russian, 
and  Italian  Armies."  At  sea,  she  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  submarine.  Of  course,  the 
possibility  of  America's  entry  is  always 
present,  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  "in  face  of 
a  determined  diplomatic  representation 
of  Germany's  standpoint,"  she  "will  de- 
cide to  intervene  actively  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe."  On  land,  Italy  may 
be  left  out,  she  counts  for  practically 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Russia 
can  not  last :  she  is  threatened  with  revo- 
lution. France,  therefore,  must  be  at- 
tacked. Within  German  reach  behind 
the  French  sector  are  objectives  the  re- 
tention of  which  would  force  the  French 
to  put  in  their  last  man.  This  action  on 
their  part  will  bleed  them  to  death, 
whether  the  Germans  carry  their  objec- 
tive or  not.  But  if  they  do  carry  it,  the 
moral  effect  on  France  will  be  enormous. 
Moreover,  an  attempt  on  a  narrow  front 


will  not  be  so  costly  to  Germany.  She 
can  break  off  whenever  she  sees  fit.  The 
objective  to  be  selected  is  Verdun,  be- 
cause the  French  lines  at  that  point  are 
barely  twenty  kilometers  from  the  Ger- 
man railway  communications.  Verdun 
might  become  a  jumping-off  point  for  a 
French  offensive  that  might  make  the 
entire  German  line  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium untenable.  Accordingly  at  Christ- 
mas, 1915,  it  was  decided  to  undertake 
the  Verdun  offensive.  Some  doubt,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  remained  in  Falken- 
hayn's  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection  of  the  point  to  be  attacked. 
He  takes  the  trouble  to  say,  for  example, 
that  an  effort  further  West  "would  not 
have  corresponded  with  our  strategic 
conception."  Touching  this,  let  it  suffice 
to  remark  that  the  French  at  the  time 
wondered  why  the  Germans  had  not  at- 
tacked close  to  Paris. 

Of  the  fighting  at  Verdun  we  say 
nothing  here,  except  to  question  Falken- 
hayn's  estimate  that  for  every  two  Ger- 
mans put  out  of  action  five  Frenchmen 
had  to  shed  their  blood.  He  breaks  off 
his  account  of  this  struggle  to  take  up  the 
East  again,  as  is  perhaps  logical,  since 
he  is  concerned  with  "decisions,"  and  re- 
turns later  to  the  Somme,  but  only  to 
leave  the  Verdun  offensive  in  the  air,  un- 
finished save  for  casual  mention,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  indulges  in  an  eu- 
phemism that  can  not  be  excelled.  Speak- 
ing of  the  scarcity  of  troops  available  to 
meet  the  Allied  Somme  push,  he  remarks 
that  they  could  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Meuse  battlefield,  "as  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  this  area,  it  was  not  safe, 
even  after  the  defensive  had  been  re- 
sumed, to  reduce  our  forces  there  below 
a  certain  limit."  Another  casual  remark 
is  to  the  effect  that  more  than  "three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  French  forces  were 
ground  in  the  mill  of  the  Meuse  area  be- 
fore August,  1916."  And  if,  neverthe- 
less, they  could  take  part  in  the  Somme, 
it  was  due  to  their  unexpected  (oh  om- 
niscient great  German  General  Staff!) 
use  of  colonial  troops,  and  as  regards 
materiel  entirely  to  American  support. 
In  short,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Verdun 
operation,  for  which  he  was  directly  re- 
sponsible, Falkenhayn  is  guilty  in  our 
opinion  of  special  pleading :  the  operation 
was  a  failure,  and  he  is  trying  to  smooth 
down  that  fact.  With  this  one  exception, 
his  book  is  a  candid  and  apparently 
straightforward  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems he  was  called  upon  to  solve,  and  as 
such  it  will  always  be  valuable  to  the 
special  student,  but  not  to  the  general 
public:  it  proves  nothing. 

Von  Falkenhayn  resigned  his  office 
when  the  Emperor  sent,  not  for  him,  but 
for  Hindenburg,  to  discuss  Rumania's 
entry  into  the  war.  But  his  resignation 
was  none  the  less  forced:  the  slight  put 
upon  him  was  intentional.  He  turned 
over  a  serious  situation  to  his  successor. 


New  England  Revisited 

The  Vacation  of  the  Kelwyns;  an  Idyl  of 
the  Middle  Eighteen-Seventies.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

THE  publishers  announce  that  this 
"one  posthumous  work"  was  written 
"some  years  ago  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Howells'  greatest  literary  activity,  but 
for  purely  personal  reasons  was  denied 
publication  by  him  during  his  lifetime." 
From  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  be- 
long to  about  the  year  1910 — a  placid 
period,  as  it  seems  now,  from  which, 
however,  the  successful  veteran  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  vanished  sev- 
enties as  a  happier  and  richer  or  at  least 
safer  time :  "It  was  sweet  and  dear ;  with 
its  mixture  of  the  simple  and  the  gentle, 
it  was  nearer  the  Golden  Age  than  any 
the  race  has  yet  known;  and  it  followed 
fitly  upon  the  great  war  which  had  estab- 
lished liberty  on  a  wider  basis  than  ever 
before  in  history."  The  slight  mystery 
thrown  about  the  book  by  author's  delay 
and  publisher's  reticence  mildly  incites 
our  fancy:  we  recall  that  Howells  was 
in  Boston  editing  or  sub-editing  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  between  the  years  1866 
and  1881.  It  was  his  own  golden  age; 
and  we  see  him  looking  back  upon  it, 
thirty  years  later,  from  his  confirmed  or 
condemned  state  of  New  Yorker  with  as 
much  wistfulness  as  irony. 

Idyl  is  the  unpretentious  label  of  the 
story-teller's  choice:  little  picture  of  a 
Bostonian  New  England  in  which  the 
ghost  of  Transcendentalism  still  walked 
by  day.  Our  Barthenope  is  a  Boston  girl 
of  something  under  Brahmin  extraction. 
But  if  she  belonged  "not  to  the  first  so- 
ciety of  her  ancestral  city,  it  was  society 
that  read  and  thought  and  idealized,  and 
was  of  a  freedom  gladder  than  that  which 
has  come  in  something  like  excess  to  the 
'  society  which  now  neither  reads  nor 
thinks  nor  idealizes."  It  was  a  society 
still  faithful  to  the  lecture  platform  and 
doubtful  of  the  theatre,  though  capable 
of  being  lured  on  occasion  to  "the  noble 
old  Boston  Theatre,  where  strange  me- 
teoric splendors  of  Offenbach  opera  mis- 
led them  from  the  truth  illustrated  by 
the  Symphony  Concerts."  Chaperonage 
was  still  an  unknown  art,  so  that  the 
idyllic  country  rambling  and  buggying 
of  Parthenope  and  Emerance  are  as  un- 
blamed  as  blameless.  The  modest  title 
claims  enough  for  the  story:  plot  it  has 
none.  The  vacation  of  the  Kelwyns  in- 
volves the  mating  of  the  Kelwyn  niece 
and  her  predestined  young  man;  but  no 
contrivance  of  the  author  is  necessary 
to  facilitate  matters.  The  whole  affair 
has  the  effect,  at  least,  of  something  al- 
together casual  and  artless.  The  action 
is  no  more  dramatic  than  Rollo's  adven- 
ture with  the  wood-pile.  There  is  the 
thunderstorm,  to  be  sure,  and  the  bear- 
leader and  his  bear  knocked  insensible 
by  a  bolt:  an  odd  and  awful  thing  to 
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happen  in  anybody's  sideyard,  but  an 
incident  like  any  other  unless  poetized; 
an  incident  to  be  recalled  as  relevant  or 
irrelevant  to  our  own  affairs,  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  Parthenope  or  the  mood  of  an 
Emerance.  Parthenope  and  Erne  ranee 
are  not  a  thrillingly  romantic  pair. 
Howells'  characteristic  and  sly  feat  is 
to  tie  us  to  them  almost  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. Parthenope  has  little  or  no 
charm,  a  conceited  sprig  of  New  England 
culture.  She  lectures  and  browbeats 
poor  Emerance  until  the  moment  of  her 
queenly  surrender.  And  even  then  her 
surprising  announcement  that  she  "wants 
to  be  completely  subordinate  to  him  in 
everything"  is  more  creditable  to  her 
maiden  heart  than  to  her  sense  of  the 
probabilities.  As  for  the  swain,  he  is 
saved  from  priggishness  (and  exposed  to 
"Thennie")  by  his  childlike  nature.  He 
is  one  of  those  ineffective  geniuses  who 
during  the  seventies  and  eighties  ambled 
worshipfully  in  the  rear  of  the  trans- 
cendental bandwagon.  He  has  a  thou- 
sand schemes  for  bettering  the  world,  has 
tried  his  hand  at  charities,  teaching,  act- 
ing, cookery,  playwriting;  and  when 
Parthenope  accepts  him  has  no  more  idea 
what  his  real  job  in  life  is  than  at  our 
first  meeting,  when  he  had  no  job  at  all. 
An  absurd  exemplar  of  the  altruistic  in- 
dividualist, as  Thennie  is  of  the  egoistic : 
bred  both,  of  course,  in  the  shadow  of 
Concord. 

There  is  something  lovable,  at  least,  in 
the  youth's  absurdity;  a  sincere  and 
warm  feeling  for  his  fellowmen  with 
which  Kelwyn's  selfish  complacency 
stands  out  in  sorry  contrast.  Kelwyn, 
one  suspects,  may  embody  a  portraiture 
which  the  artist  hesitated  to  make  public 
ten  years  ago.  He  is  a  college  lecturer 
on  "historical  sociology"  who  is  in  the 
way  of  academic  preferment,  but  has 
no  real  or  generous  interest  in  human- 
kind. It  is  gratifying  that  he  should  be 
one  of  Howells'  many — perhaps  too 
many — henpecked  husbands ;  delightful 
that  so  pretentious  and  fussy  and  foolish 
a  man  should  have  to  take  his  medicine 
from  a  pretentious  and  foolish  and  fussy 
woman.  Alas,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
kind  Emerance  is  to  find  himself  in 
better  case,  when  his  Parthenope  has 
wakened  to  her  post-honeymoon  powers! 
One  has  never  had  much  to  hope  for  from 
Mr.  Howells  as  a  delineator  of  feminine 
charm.  The  slatternly  Mrs.  Pike,  un- 
conquerable, serene  slacker  in  household 
affairs,  seems  to  be  by  sly  intention  the 
actual  heroine  of  the  tale,  if  there  is  one. 
Pike  is  content  with  her,  we  notice,  and 
Pike  is  no  weakling.  .  .  .  The  story  is 
not,  makes  no  attempt  to  be,  a  "Silas 
Lapham."  Its  range  and  theme  are 
slight;  but  only  one  person  could  have 
told  it,  and  we  who  loved  that  demure 
and  faultless  voice  may  well  be  grateful 
that  fate  has  somehow  saved  one  more 
hearing  of  it  for  us,  as  a  surprise. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 
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Manchester   Guardian. 
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character." — Editor,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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eration."— Shan  Bullock  in  Chicago  Post. 
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Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.I 

Five  Volumes,  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound.    The  Set,  $40.00. 
Now  completed  by  the  publication  of 

The  American  Supplement 

Edited  by  Waldo  Selden  Pratt  and  Charles  N.  Boyd 

Being  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Complete  Work.     $7.50. 

Sir  George  Grove's  famous  DICTIONARY  is  supreme  in  musical  literature. 
Compiled  by  experts,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  for  both  students  of  music  and 
general  readers.  The  new  American  supplement,  in  two  parts,  gives  the  history 
of  music  in  America  with  a  Chronological  Register,  and  specific  articles  on 
more  than  eight  hundred  individuals,  institutions,  etc. 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico 

By  Emery  C.  Kolb  and  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb 

New  edition  with  75  full-page  illustrations. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  what  Mr.  Owen  Wister  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
interesting  narratives  of  adventure  ever  written  about  the  West — the  description 
of  the  first  successful  trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon  by  boat  with  photographic 
apparatus  and  a  moving  picture  machine.     $6.50. 


By  Oliver  Elton 


A  Survey  of  English  Literature:  1750-1880 

Full   set  of   Four  Volumes:    Volumes   I  and  II,   1780-1830,   New  Edition;   Volumes   III 

and  IV,  1830-1880,  never  before  published.     The  Set,  $16.00. 

"As  the  motto  on  the  title  page  may  indicate,  it  is  a  series  of  judgments  upon 
works  of  art.  I  do  not  know  what  literature  is  unless  it  is  an  art.  Life  and 
ideas,  society  and  manners,  politics  and  affairs,  must  always  be  studied  in  order 
to  understand  that  art  and  to  judge  of  its  productions." — Prom  the  Author's  Preface. 

Races  and  Immigrants  in  America  By  John  r.  Commons 

A  Revised  edition,  with  a  new  introduction,  of  this  standard  work  on  immigra- 
tion. The  new  introduction  reviews  the  remarkable  developments  of  the  past 
fifteen  years,  culminating  in  the  World  War.     $2.50. 

Landscape  Gardening  By  o.  c.  simonds 

A  book  on  the  handling  and  shaping  of  land,  plant  materials,  arrangement, 
water  in  the  landscape  picture,  etc.,  by  an  experienced  landscape  artist.  With 
many  charts  and  illustrations.     $6.00. 

Canteening  Overseas  By  Marian  Baldwin 

With  an  Introduction  by  Margaret  Deland.     $2.00. 

"These  letters  home  from  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France  are  made  vivid  by  a 
natural  descriptive  touch,  by  an  ever-present  sense  of  humor,  and  by  an  admi- 
rable spirit.     .     .     .     The  reader  gets  an  intimate,  near-by  view  of  the  American 

boys  in  khaki." — The  Outlook. 
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Your 
Will  Power 

TV'ILL  power  is  said  to  be  the 
"  most  important  faculty  of 
life.  On  it  depends  our  mental 
and  physical  well  being;  our 
success  or  failure  in  business  and 
social  life. 

Developing  our  will  power  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  training,  according  to  au- 
thorities on  mental  development. 
We  present  four  books  on  this 
subject,  all  written  in  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  way. 

Power  of  Will         $3.84 

Frank  C  Haddock,  M.S.,  PhD. 

Over  200,000  copies  of  this 
book  have  been  sold.  Con- 
tains rules  and  formulas  for 
developing  will  power. 

Strength  of  Will,  and 
How  to  Develop  It 

E.  Boyd  Barrett,  S.J.,  PhD. 

$1.34 

"An  exposition  of  the  supreme 
and  kingly  force  that  lies 
within  us." 

Health  Through  Will 
Power  $1.54 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.D. 

Concerning  the  use  of  will 
power  in  combating  ordi- 
nary physical  ailments. 

How  to  Develop  Your 

Will  Power  $1.14 

Clare  Tree  Major 

A  course  in  the  development 
of  will  power,  presenting 
the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  way. 


Buy  One  Good  Book  Each  Week 


MACY'S,  Main  Floor,  35th  St.,  Rear 
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The  Diversions  of  Kittredge 

The  Old  Farmer  and  His  Almanack.  By 
George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Cambridge : 
Harvard   University   Press. 

"W7"HAT  is  history  but  an  old  alma- 
W  nac?"  was  the  contemptuous  ques- 
tion of  a  man  who  made  history.  It 
occurred  to  a  Harvard  professor  some 
fifteen  years  ago  to  reverse  the  familiar 
jeer,  and  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
a  file  of  old  almanacs  is  history.  Mr. 
Kittredge  (for  Harvard  sinks  the  "pro- 
fessor" in  proud  humility)  is  a  notable 
English  scholar;  if  he  here  seemed  at 
first  blush  to  be  dealing  with  material 
beneath  scholarly  notice,  a  trivial,  tem- 
porary, antiquated  publication,  generally 
regarded  as  a  joke,  his  method  was  that 
of  the  scholar.  Like  the  cyanide  treat- 
ment of  gold-mine  tailings,  he  produced 
out  of  unregarded  refuse  no  little  pre- 
cious ore.  The  promises  of  the  quaint 
and  admirably  designed  title-page  were 
more  than  fulfilled.  Not  only  were  the 
"Extracts  Curious,  Instructive  and  En- 
tertaining," but,  taken  with  the  "Obser- 
vations," they  furnished  a  picture  of 
New  England  life  and  manners  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  which  it  is  hard  to  match. 
The  style  fitted  the  theme,  being  New 
England  in  its  plain  directness,  its  pref- 
erence for  the  understatement,  and  its 
dry  humor. 

Of  such  a  book  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  there  should  be  a  new  edition,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  the  author's  own 
university.  Its  appearance  gives  wel- 
come occasion  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  its  delightful  contents.  Robert 
Bailey  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
"Farmers'  Almanac,"  was  a  typical  New 
Englander,  versatile,  eager  for  education, 
with  a  "mechanical  turn,"  who  taught 
school,  worked  on  his  father's  farm, 
learned  bookbinding,  became  a  book- 
seller and  the  publisher  of  the  famous 
almanac.  He  himself  wielded  a  lively 
pen.  Not  the  least  entertaining  extracts 
are  by  Thomas  himself.  His  portrait 
shows  a  venerable  figure  in  clerical  black 
leaning  on  a  staff.  The  almanac  was 
founded  in  1792,  and  is  still  published. 
Popular  interest  in  it  is  attested  by  the 
number  of  the  Old  Farmer's  correspond- 
ents; they  contributed  gratis  riddles, 
poetry,  problems,  jokes,  and  so  filled  the 
pages  of  the  almanac,  without  labor  to 
the  editor.  Among  the  many  subjects 
treated  are  trade  in  sugar,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  schools  and  school- 
masters, inns,  roads  and  postage,  books 
and  reading,  Indians'  pidgin  English, 
the  blighting  of  wheat,  huskings  and 
other  rustic  amusements,  popular  super- 
stitions, small  economies,  the  old  militia, 
the  old  navy,  peddlers,  lawyers,  titles  of 
honor,  protection  against  fire,  methods 
of  resuscitating  the  apparently  drowned. 
All  grow  naturally  out  of  a  consideration 


of  the  almanac;  and  there  is  not  one  on 
which  new  light  is  not  thrown  by  a 
scholarship  quite  as  remarkable  for  its 
penetration  as  for  its  range. 

Kittredge's  treatment  of  the  Homo 
signorum  is  a  good  example  of  his 
method.  Who  has  not  puzzled  over  the 
figure  of  a  naked  man  in  the  almanac? 
He  is  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  each  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  figure  by  a  straight  line  stabbing  him 
in  some  portion  of  his  anatomy.  It 
would  pose  the  modern  almanac-makers 
to  say  why  it  was  ever  inserted  and  why 
it  still  continues  to  be  printed.  Kittredge 
gives  the  full  explanation.  The  idea  is 
as  old  at  least  as  Ptolemy  the  Astrono- 
mer, of  the  second  century,  and  came 
down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  Burton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  William 
Lilly — who  was  of  course  a  professional 
— and  so  on  to  our  own  day. 

It  is  the  curious  conception  that  each 
part  of  the  human  body  is  "governed" 
by  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  in  selecting 
a  day  to  treat  any  ailment  or  to  let  blood 
it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
moon  was  or  was  not  in  that  sign.  For 
example,  Gemini  "governed"  the  arms. 
If  the  patient  were  bled  in  his  arm  when 
the  moon  was  in  the  sign  of  Gemini,  he 
was  in  danger  of  bleeding  to  death.  The 
Homo  signorum  was  therefore  also  called 
the  man  of  the  moon. 

"It  was  a  graphic  summing  up  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  astrological  medicine." 
The  Anatomy,  as  it  was  also  called,  was 
then  a  guide  to  educated  and  uneducated 
alike.  In  order  to  establish  his  point, 
Kittredge  cites  the  classical  passage  in 
the  "Astronomica"  of  Manilius,  which 
tells  how  Aries  governs  the  head,  and 
brings  in  a  translation,  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, from  an  obscure  almanac  of  1628. 
He  has  to  consider  the  conjecture  of  Hal- 
liwell  that  Petrus  de  Dacia  invented  the 
Man  of  Signs,  which  he  sets  aside  on 
the  strength  of  an  article  by  a  Swedish 
savant.  He  shows  how  the  theory  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  was  ridiculed  by 
Thomas  Dekker  in  1609,  and  by  Josh 
Billings  in  1870.  Almanac-makers  dis- 
trusted the  "mis-shaped  anatomy,"  apol- 
ogized for  it,  but  put  it  in,  because  their 
almanacs  would  not  sell  without  it. 
Thomas  was  superior  to  the  practice  of 
his  time,  and  his  almanac  is  distinguished 
by  its  lack  of  the  Homo  signorum.  A 
scant  nine  pages  make  up  the  chapter, 
but  the  whole  subject  is  treated  ade- 
quately and  finally  disposed  of.  Astrology 
was  a  reality  to  our  ancestors.  Colonial 
skippers  had  horoscopes  cast  for  their 
vessels  before  starting  on  a  voyage.  A 
specimen  is  given  facing  p.  40.  Slavers 
were  particularly  addicted  to  this  prac- 
tice. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  remarkable  book, 
sound,  scholarly,  illuminating,  finished 
ad  unguem,  a  model  investigation,  a 
monument  of  American  learning. 
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Sappho   in  Translation   and 
Paraphrase 

Sappho.  By  Henry  Thornton  Wharton,  with 
paraphrases  by  Anne  Bunner.  New  York : 
Brentano's. 

MANY  will  be  glad  that  Brentano's 
have  brought  out  a  reprint  of 
Wharton's  Sappho;  the  original  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  rarity  and,  although  it 
might  be  better,  it  is  still  convenient. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  publishers 
elected  to  follow  the  earlier  rather  than 
the  third  edition,  which  contains  Whar- 
ton's final  additions  and  betterments. 
Typographically,  the  reprint  is  well  de- 
signed and  executed,  which  was  partic- 
ularly desirable,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
points  which  gave  distinction  to  the  orig- 
inal Wharton. 

The  misanthropic  will  note  with  glee 
that  the  occasion  of  the  reprint  is  the 
publication  of  some  new  paraphrases  of 
the  Greek — a  kind  of  thing  of  which 
Wharton  himself  thought  very  poorly — 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  old  devotee's 
particular  anathema.  But  Wharton  him- 
self was  none  too  good  a  judge  of  trans- 
lations. He  apparently  did  not  know  of 
some  of  the  best  contemporary  work  in 
that  line,  but  he  found  space  for  Byron's 
exuberant,  abominable  "imitation"  of  the 
well-known  fragment  of  a  supposed  ode 
to  Hesperos. 

Anne  Bunner  is  the  author  of  the 
new  "paraphrases,"  to  which  the  reprint 
gives  a  score  of  pages.  She  has  done 
some  work  in  magazine  Verse,  and,  the 
publisher's  editor  assures  us,  has  studied 
Sappho  for  many  years,  a  statement 
which  we  found  a  little  discouraging,  for 
we  have  cherished  a  faith  that  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  a 
sure  specific  for  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases  of  modernism.  But  here  is 
Anne  Bunner  giving  us  romantic  out- 
bursts for  Greek  lyrics.  Her  "para- 
phrases" lack  both  the  restraint  and  the 
freedom  of  the  original.  In  fact,  they 
give  us  the  whole  thing  in  reverse,  like 
those  old  carpets  that  are  green  on  one 
side  wherever  they  are  red  on  the  other. 
Anne  Bunner  is  restrained  where  the 
Greek  is  free,  free  where  the  Greek  is 
restrained : 

The  child  that  has  strayed  in  the  sunlight 

With  small  eager  feet, 
Turns  motherwards  in  the  evening, 

Finding  home  sweet, 

is  not  English  for  the  Greek:  "thou 
bringest  the  child  to  the  mother."  Nor 
is  it  mere  dilution,  or  amplification — it 
is  a  picture  of  a  modern  home  with  its 
sentimental  attitude  toward  children,  in- 
stead of  the  simple  elemental  reality  of 
the  Greek  song. 

But  it  is  possible  to  be  too  pharisaic 
about  that  kind  of  thing — Wharton  is 
when  he  declares  that  Sappho  is  "un- 
translatable." Of  course,  in  a  sense,  all 
poetry  is  untranslatable  from  its  original 


vernacular,  but  there  is  no  particular 
sense  in  which  Sappho  is  untranslatable. 
Does  not  our  chief  difficulty  with  that 
kind  of  translating  arise  from  our  try- 
ing to  make  too  much  of  it?  In  our 
anxiety  lest  the  reader  will  fail  to  grasp 
some  delicate  shading,  we  often  make  the 
shading  the  whole  thing,  losing  the  firm 
outline.  In  the  case  of  Sappho,  more- 
over, the  slender  amount  that  we  have  of 
her  is  not  helped  out  by  an  effort  to 
magnify  into  poems  fragments  that 
mean  nothing. 


Two  lovely  odes,  half  a  dozen  one-line 
or  two-line  fragments,  intense  and  vivid 
in  vision  and  passion — another  half  score 
of  poignantly  telling  phrases — that  is  all 
we  know  of  Sappho;  the  rest  is  gossip 
and  rubbish. 

As  to  the  gossip  which  Wharton  is  so 
concerned  about,  and  which  our  reprint 
brings  to  mind  by  its  title-page  motto — 
"to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure" — if 
there  ever  was  occasion  for  it,  the  tears 
and  attritions  of  two  thousand  years 
have  wrought  a  sufficient  effacement.  We 
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Tfjf  N  the  November  issue  of  THE 
Jl  WORLD'S  WORK  appeared 
^*  a  review  of  such  extraordinary 
interest  that  we  have  made  an 
attractive  booklet  of  it,  believing 
that  many  who  missed  it  in  THE 
WORLD'S  WORK  will  enjoy  read- 
ing it  in  this  convenient  form. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
gratis,  if  you  will  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 
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dare  say  that  no  woman  as  understand- 
ing and  alive  as  the  author  of  the  Sappho 
fragments,  could  have  escaped  such  gos- 
sip by  any  mode  of  life — certainly  not 
in  the  Lesbian  mode. 

The  reprint  contains  the  Wharton  bib- 
liography (it  surely  would  not  have  been 
sacrilege  to  have  brought  that  down  to 
date!),  the  Wharton  preface  and  life 
of  Sappho,  and  all  of  the  Greek  text  and 
selected  translations  of  the  early  edition. 
The  paraphrases  by  Anne  Bunner  are 
added  at  the  end  of  the  book.  They  are 
often  poetic  and  pleasing — if  they  are  not 
quite  Greek.  Their  merit — and  merit 
they  have — might  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  an  edition  of  the  author's  own 
poems,  rather  than  in  an  edition  of  Sap- 
pho, where  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
only  the  "sweet-smiling"  singer  of  Les- 
bos. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

ERIC  DOMBROWSKI  throws  many 
new  sidelights  on  German  political 
figures  in  "German  Leaders  of  Yester- 
day and  Today"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
Dombrowski,  a  political  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  has  known  all  the 
conspicuous  men  and  women  of  Germany, 
and  he  has  followed  them  closely  as  they 
have  risen  or  fallen.  He  therefore  has 
a  great  deal  to  say,  much  of  which  is 
new  to  Americans  and  even  exciting  in 
the  flashing  verbal  dress  of  Dombrowski's 
pen  pictures  and  in  the  revelation  of  the 
German  liberalism  which  the  author  rep- 
resents. Few  of  Germany's  enemies  in 
the  recent  war  uttered  more  scathing 
denunciations  of  William  II  or  of  Luden- 
dorff  or  of  Tirpitz.  But  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  sidelights,  Dom- 
browski illuminates  only  spots.  He 
shows  only  this  or  that  feature  of  his 
men  and  women,  leaving  in  the  shadows 
many  other  features  which  in  fairness 
should  be  revealed.  "German  Leaders  of 
Yesterday  and  Today"  is  highly  enter- 
taining, but  its  value  is  certainly  not 
higher  than  that  of  many  books  of  the 
hour. 

How  many  persons  know  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  now  a  dozen 
magazines,  two  daily  and  more  than 
three  hundred  weekly  newspapers  owned 
and  edited  by  negroes?  What  the  ne- 
groes are  now  thinking,  saying,  and 
doing,  as  reflected  in  this  press,  is  shown 
in  a  most  interesting  and  worth-while 
volume,  "The  Voice  of  the  Negro,"  by 
Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  (Dutton).  Near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  book  consists  of  clip- 
pings, with  just  enough  explanatory 
matter  to  give  them  a  proper  setting. 
It  is  a  digest  of  negro  opinion  on  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  labor  unionism 
and  radicalism,  riots,  lynchings,  exploi- 
tation and  exclusion  from  the  franchise, 


along  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  race's 
recent  progress  in  education  and  indus- 
try. Notable,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
the  volume  of  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment the  negro  soldier  has  received  fol- 
lowing a  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy — a  war  in  which  he  bore 
so  wholly  creditable  a  part.  There  is 
little  given  to  show  that  radicalism,  as 
ordinarily  understood,  has  made  any 
headway  among  the  negroes ;  but  another 
radicalism,  a  breaking  away  from  the 
old  counsels  of  acquiescence  in  what  they 
feel  are  their  deepest  wrongs,  is  strik- 
ingly evident.  There  is  here  a  vigorous 
and  emphatic  note;  the  negro  protests 
with  all  his  might  against  the  humilia- 
tions and  injustices  he  is  made  to  suffer; 
he  is  resolved  to  be  treated  as  a  man. 
He  urges  peace  and  obedience  to  the  law 
and  a  constant  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  whites;  but  the  un- 
provoked assaults  upon  his  person  and 
the  persons  of  his  loved  ones  he  will  re- 
sist with  force.  The  mob  is  to  him  an 
aggregation  of  savages,  and  force  is  the 
only  thing  it  respects. 

Attractively  told,  with  here  and  there 
many  striking  passages  of  description,  is 
Lewis  R.  Freeman's  "In  the  Tracks  of 
the  Trades"  (Dodd,  Mead).  It  is  the 
account  of  a  seven-months'  cruise  to  the 
South  Seas  in  the  sailing  yacht  Lurline. 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Nukahiva,  Pago  Pago, 
Tahiti,  and  Suva  were  visited.  The 
sadly  misnamed  Pacific  was  in  a  fitful 
mood  most  of  the  time,  but  though  ter- 
rific squalls  and  storms  were  encountered, 
the  stout  little  craft  carried  the  party 
through  without  serious  mishap.  The 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  isles  the  author 
depicts  in  glowing  phrase.  The  bay  of 
Hatiheu.  island  of  Uahuka,  in  the  Mar- 
quesas group  (where  Herman  Melville's 
famed  Typee  is  also  to  be  found),  is  "the 
most  sublime  combination  of  mountain, 
vale  and  sea  that  my  eyes  have  ever 
rested  on."  But  he  found  most  to  en- 
chain his  interest,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
dancing  girls  of  Tahiti  and  Pago  Pago. 
The  Samoan  siva-siva  he  regards  as 
"perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
interpretative  dance  given  to  the  world 
by  any  race  in  history,"  and  the  Samoan 
dancing  girl  at  her  best  he  sees  as  "one 
fluent  ripple  of  lithe  flexibility."  The 
"frozen  posturing"  of  the  modern  French 
ballet  and  the  "frenzied  acrobatics"  of 
the  Russian  compare  ill  with  the  perfect 
naturalness  of  the  Samoan  dance.  We 
have  small  patience  with  the  stern 
Puritan  who,  reading  this  book,  can  not 
wish  to  have  seen  the  "swimming  siva" 
which  the  Samoan  girl  Fanua  danced  in 
the  grotto  by  the  phosphorescent  light 
of  the  waves.  But  even  the  sternest 
Puritan,  we  fear,  will  have  his  curiosity 
whetted  by  the  author's  reticence  here 
and  there  just  as  the  most  interesting 
stage   of  a  narration   is   reached.     The 
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proprieties,  insists  the  author,  demand 
a  "dead  line,"  and  firmly  the  line  is 
drawn.  On  the  homeward  voyage  the 
enticement  of  the  islands  was  resisted, 
and  a  straight  run  (in  so  far  as  the 
stormy  Pacific  would  permit)  of  3,000 
miles  was  made  from  Suva  to  Honolulu, 
whence  by  way  of  Hilo  the  vessel  re- 
turned to  its  starting  point,  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles. 

"The  School  of  Salernum"  might  be  de- 
scribed as  an  excellent  Christmas  gift  for 
a  doctor  whose  interest  extends  beyond 
his  gallipots.  But  it  is  something  more 
than  that,  too,  and  will  charm  any  one 
who  likes  to  wander  in  that  small  outly- 
ing province  of  English  letters  formed  by 
what  may  be  called  books  of  physic  and 
physicians.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Salerno 
was  a  great  school  of  medicine,  and  some 
time  about  the  year  1100  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  knew,  if  truth  be  told,  more 
about  human  nature  than  about  the 
properties  of  herbs,  devised  a  regimen 
of  health  for  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  poem,  for  it  was  com- 
posed in  rather  halting  Latin  hexameters, 
went  through  many  editions,  and  is  now 
presented  in  this  latest  form  by  Paul  B. 
Hoeber.  There  are  notes  and  reproduc- 
tions of  old  German  woodcuts,  and  there 
is  an  interesting  introduction  by  Dr. 
Francis  R.  Packard.  Best  of  all  is  the 
quaint  English  translation  published  by 
John  Harington  in  1608.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  Salernian  regimen  sanitatis  and 
of  Harington's  style,  we  quote  this  recipe 
for  toothache: 

If  in  your  teeth  you  hap  to  be  tormented, 
By    meane    some    little    wormes    therein    do 
breed : 
Which  paine    (if  heed  be  tane)    may  be  pre- 
uented, 
By  keeping  cleane  your  teeth  when  as  you 
feed, 
Burne  Frankincense   (a  gum  not  euill  sented) 

Put  Henbane  vnto  this,  and  Onyon  seed, 
And  in  a  Tunnel  to  the  Tooth  that's  hollow, 
Conuey  the  smoake  thereof,  and  ease  shall 
follow. 

But  the  best  advice  that  Salerno  could 
give  was  in  the  prayer  with  which  Har- 
ington closes  his  translation: 

And  ye  our  Physicke  rules  that  friendly  read, 
God  grant  that  Physicke  you  may  neuer  need. 

It  is  altogether  proper  that  in  the 
tri-centennial  year  we  should  refresh, 
through  the  pleasantly  written  and 
charmingly  illustrated  page,  our  sense 
for  New  England  past  and  present.  The 
makers  of  books  are  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  four  volumes,  all  different  and 
each  good,  may  be  mentioned  here.  Helen 
W.  Henderson  ("A  Loiterer  in  New 
England":  Doran),  for  all  her  wandering 
by  the  way  in  the  fields  of  art,  history, 
and  local  gossip,  for  all  her  lingerings 
in  delightful  old  houses,  makes  a  thor- 
ough job  of  the  journey  from  the  Prov- 
incetown  monument  to  the  Boston  Art 


Museum,  and  is  the  most  agreeable  of 
traveling  companions.  Agnes  Edwards 
rThe  Old  Coast  Road":  Houghton  Mif- 
flin) reverses  the  route;  setting  out  from 
Boston,  she  carries  us  through  Milton, 
Quincy,  Hingham,  Scituate,  Marshfield — 
with  Webster's  life  there  vividly  imagined 
— Duxbury  and  its  memories  of  Stand- 
ish  and  the  Aldens,  and  so  to  Plymouth. 
"The  Cape"  lies  beyond,  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  Cape  Cod,  that  hook  of  shifting 
sands  upon  which  the  Pilgrims,  blunder- 
ing Virginiawards,  impaled  themselves, 
struggled  to  get  free,  and  finally  ac- 
cepted as  a  destiny  beyond  their  power 
to  escape,  there  is  none  better  than  Al- 
bert Perry  Brigham's  "Cape  Cod  and  the 


Old  Colony"  (Putnam).  Professor  Brig- 
ham  is  a  geologist,  and  the  old  story 
of  the  settlement  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Cape  Cod  life  since  take  on  new  interest 
when  projected  against  a  background  of 
the  great  ice-caps,  slow-moving  and  irre- 
sistible, which  made  the  land  what  it  is. 
Professor  Brigham  writes  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  one  who  in  making  close 
acquaintance  with  the  Cape  is  in  the  act 
of  realizing  a  long-deferred  dream.  Say 
what  one  will,  New  England  is  a  national 
possession;  decry  it  or  patronize  it,  for 
many  scattered  millions  throughout  the 
country  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  "home." 
It  is  not  the  only  centre  from  which  the 
country  expanded  to  greatness,  but  it  is 
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DITTE,  GIRL  ALIVE! 

By  Martin  Andersen  Nexo 

The  poignant  story  of  a  lovable,  eager,  little  Danish  girl's  heroic 
struggle  against  cold  and  hunger  and  the  forces  of  circumstances, 
tradition  and  environment.  It  is  by  the  author  of  "Pelle,  the  Con- 
queror." Price  $2.00 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT 

By  Sidgwick  and  Garstin 

A  rattling  good  adventure  story 
(4th  Printing).  Price  $2.00 

HEAVENS  AND  EARTH 

By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

An  attractive  volume  of  unusual 
poetry.  Price  $2.00 

MIND  ENERGY 

By  Henri  Bergson 

An  important  discussion  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  Price  $2.50 

THE  FRONTIER  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By   Frederick  J.   Turner 

The   influence  of  the   West   on 
America's  development.    Price  $2.50 

OLD  NAVY  DAYS 

By  Mrs.  Sophie  de  Meissner 

A  colorful  biography  rich  with 
the   romance   of  the   Old    Navy. 
Price  $3.00 


THE  FLYING  BOSUN 

By  Arthur  Mason 
A  fascinating,  gripping  story  of 
the  wide  sea.  Price  $1.75 

COLLECTED  POEMS 

of  Walter   De   La   Mare 

The  works  of  de  la  Mare  (1901- 

1918)   in  two  handsome  volumes. 

Price  $4.00 

RELATIVITY 

By  Albert  Einstein 
Einstein's    own    explanation    of 
his  discovery.  Price  $2.00 

RECONSTRUCTION 
IN  PHILOSOPHY 

By  John  Dewey 
Professor    Dewey's    philosophy 
presented  as  a  whole.    Price  $1.60 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

By  Lord  Charnwood 
The   most   talked  of  biography 
of  Lincoln.     (12th  Printing). 
Price  $3.00 
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"Most  of  the  governments  existing  to- 
day came  into  being  as  the  result  of 
revolutions." — S.  Miles  Bouton. 
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ABDICATES 

By  S.  MILES  BOUTON 

The  story  of  the  death  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  told  by  an  eye-witness. 
Mr.  Bouton  was  the  first  enemy 
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the  one  which  is  perhaps  best  able  to 
furnish  to  the  national  imagination  a 
stimulating  sense  of  the  humble  and 
arduous  beginnings  which  led  to  splendid 
achievement.  How  humble  and  how 
arduous  they  were  the  reader  most  bent 
on  running  will  find  himself  persuaded 
to  stop  and  gather  from  the  pages  of 
Frank  M.  Gregg's  romance,  "The  Found- 
ing of  a  Nation"  (Doran).  The  story  is 
held  together  by  a  thread  of  fiction — just 
enough  to  make  of  it  a  first-rate  tale — 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  confusing  the 
fiction  and  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are 
all  there,  duly  attested  by  men  of  his- 
torical judgment.  To  the  readers  of  this' 
book,  the  first  two  winters  at  Plymouth 
will  remain  as  vividly  in  memory  as 
Crusoe's  stay  on  the  island. 


Drama 


Bernard    Shaw    in    "Heart- 
break   House"    at    the 
Garrick   Theatre 

IN  "Heartbreak  House" — a  name  which 
has  the  thrust  and  edge  of  a  stiletto — 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  series  of  plotless  and 
nearly  actionless  dialogues,  undertakes 
to  portray  "cultured,  leisured  Europe  be- 
fore the  war."  To  show  heartbreak  in  that 
region  is  a  task  of  difficulty.  Tchekhov, 
whose  frankness  seemed  diabolic — Mr. 
Shaw's  by  comparison  looks  rather  imp- 
ish— had  drawn  four  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian gentlefolk  in  which  the  ashen  was 
streaked  by  the  lurid,  and  heartbreak 
was  intimated  if  not  portrayed.  But 
class  heartbreak,  like  world  heartbreak, 
is  a  lesion  which  it  takes  some  craft  to 
locate,  and  culture  and  leisure,  in  West- 
ern Europe  at  least,  are  supposed  to 
make  men  adept  in  the  dissimulation  of 
heartbreak.  Educated  England  hardly 
"wears  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve  for 
Shaws  to  peck  at."  By  what  X-ray  does 
Mr.  Shaw  propose  to  reveal  to  us  the 
secret  wound  in  the  heart  of  a  society 
which  he  exhibits  continuously  in  its 
most  actively  social,  gregarious,  and 
agglutinative  form?  Before  answering 
this  question  let  us  note  a  certain  pun- 
gency in  the  adoption  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
castigator  of  romantic  humbug,  of  a 
thing — or  a  name — like  heartbreak  into 
which  romance  distills  the  most  specious 
and  most  fallible  of  its  elixirs.  We  are 
all  amused  when  the  regular  practitioner 
has  recourse  to  patent  medicine.  One 
last  remark  and  I  have  done  with  pref- 
ace. To  the  poor  the  life  of  the  rich 
and  great  is  a  synonym  for  happiness, 
and  much  of  the  comfort  of  their  own 
sordid  days  has  been  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  this  life  in  the  artless 
mirror  of  their  tales  and  plays  and  from 
the  picture  of  a  life  to  come  in  which 


aristocracy  was  universal.  This  delusion 
is  a  plain  challenge  to  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
master  of  paradox  is  at  the  old  stand 
when  he  depicts  a  Paradise  as  an  Inferno. 

The  Theatre  Guild  gave  a  just  and 
solicitous  rendering  of  the  play  in  which 
the  parts  of  Mr.  Dudley  Digges  as  Man- 
gan,  of  Mr.  Erskine  Sanford  as  Dunn, 
and  of  Mr.  Henry  Travers  as  the  burglar 
stood  out  in  unassuming  eminence.  The 
acting,  like  all  symmetrical  and  balanced 
acting,  was  a  criticism  of  the  play,  and 
the  criticism  was  sound  even  when  un- 
favorable. For  instance,  the  spectator 
failed  to  detect  in  the  performance  the 
heartbreak  which  the  reader  had  missed 
in  the  book.  Who  is  the  heartbroken 
person?  Is  it  Dunn?  Is  it  Hector? 
Is  it  Hesione?  Is  it  Ellie,  whose  heart, 
after  the  first  wound,  seems  adamantine? 
Is  it  Mangan,  whose  heart  is  putty?  Is 
it  Lady  Utterword,  whose  heart  is  cord- 
age? Is  it  Randall,  whose  heart  is 
gruel?  In  the  play,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  plot,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  pointless  and  profitless  flirtation, 
but  this  is  not,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  mind,  the 
source  of  heartbreak ;  it  is  only  its  mask. 
For  "heartbreak"  read  "lassitude,"  read 
"satiety,"  and  we  shall  come  nearer  to 
Mr.  Shaw".s  governing  idea.  The  small 
servant  in  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
dipped  orange-peel  in  water  and  called 
it  wine.  That  comfort  was  the  measure 
of  her  wretchedness.  Mr.  Shaw  pro- 
vides a  similar  measure  of  the  general 
inanity  of  a  social  life  in  which  these 
particular  futilities  could  figure  as  oc- 
cupations and  diversions. 

The  intentions  are  good,  but,  unless 
one  were  prompted  one  would  never 
pick  out  the  characters  in  "Heartbreak 
House"  as  victims  of  lassitude  and  satia- 
tion. Take  the  group  at  the  opening  of 
Act  III.  Here  is  a  set  of  people  with 
the  air — possibly  deceptive — of  having 
dined  well,  charmingly  disposed,  fittingly 
or  richly  gowned,  with  an  outpour  of 
thought,  suggestion,  fancy,  repartee 
which  never  dims  and  never  pauses.^  The 
very  insipidities  in  their  experience  turn 
to  pungencies  upon  their  lips;  they  can 
half  fill  or  refill  life  with  epigrams  upon 
its  vacancy.  Mr.  Shaw  has  freely  shared 
with  them  his  intellectual  and  humorous 
alertness,  and  the  poor  lethargic  spec- 
tator is  asked  to  spare  them  a  little  pity 
for  the  tedium  and  dryness  of  their  lives. 
It  is  hard  for  a  lean  man  to  believe  that 
a  plumper  man  than  himself  is  perishing 
of  inanition.  In  exactly  the  same  way 
the  solvent  pedestrian  has  trouble  in 
sympathizing  with  a  bankrupt  in  an 
automobile. 

The  interest  of  the  audience  slept  and 
woke  by  turns.  The  play  in  its  tensions 
and  slackenings  reminded  one  of  the  set- 
ting in  the  first  and  second  acts  (the 
settings  were  praiseworthy  throughout) 
with  its  alternating  woodwork  and  glass- 
work,  opacities  side  by  side  with  per- 
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spicuities.      The   flirtations    almost   dis- 
appeared: they  had  been  water  for  the 
reader;    for    the    spectator    they    were 
only    vapor.      The    Ellie-Mangan    affair 
stood  out  in  relief;  the  young  girl  in  the 
clutch  of  the  monster  from  Andromeda 
to  Madeline  Bray  has  kept  her  hold  upon 
a  pathos-loving  public.    The  trouble  with 
this  affair  as  a  dramatic  asset  was  that 
latterly  it  seemed  to  have  been  mislaid, 
to  have  fallen  like  a  penny  into  a  crack, 
to   be    rediscovered   finally   and   flipped 
away,  like  the  base  coin   it  was,  with 
one  stroke  of  Ellie's  patronizing  finger. 
But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
performance  for  a  critic   was  the   fact 
that    nothing    interested,    nothing    re- 
freshed and  heartened,  the  audience  like 
the  burglar.    In  Mr.  Shaw's  aberrancies 
and  paradoxes  they  had  felt  the  "blank 
misgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about 
in  words  not  realised,"  till  the  burglar, 
the    restorative    and    sanative    burglar, 
broke  in.     It  was  idle  to  point  out  that 
this  was   a  burglar  with   eccentricities, 
with  an  unprofessional  tolerance  for  the 
police  and  a  mania  for  being  cockered 
by  his  victims.     No  matter;  they  had  no 
mind  to  haggle  over  particulars;  he  was 
a  burglar,  and  a  burglar  was  a  lovable, 
simple-hearted  creature  who  had  never 
read  "Beyond  Good  and  Evil"  or  "The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,"  and  could  be  trusted 
not  to  know  a  paradox  from  a  parasol  or 
parachute.     We  took  him  to  our  hearts, 
in  rapturous  forgetfulness  of  the  prox- 
imity, both  physical  and  moral,  of  our 
hearts  to  our  pocketbooks. 

I  jest  in  all  seriousness;  this  burglar 
matter  is  the  measure  of  the  expatriation 
which  even  an  audience  so  instructed  as 
the  Theatre  Guild's  feels  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
world.  Mr.  Shaw's  message  is  still  real- 
istic (as  he  sees  reality),  but  his  method 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  real,  or  rather 
has  ceded  to  fable  or  symbol  about  half 
its  holdings  in  reality.  Now  the  human 
race  gets  on  very  well  with  fantasy,  if 
only,  as  in  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  fantasy  be 
overt  and  measurable,  just  as  we  adapt 
ourselves  readily  to  the  crotchets  of 
tilted  mirrors,  provided  we  can  estimate 
the  tilt.  But  Mr.  Shaw's  is  a  tilted  mir- 
ror which  claims  to  be  vertical,  or,  if  we 
prefer,  it  is  a  swinging  mirror  in  which 
the  eye  is  tormented  and  confused  by 
variations  moment  by  moment  between 
the  perpendicular  and  the  oblique.  We 
step  from  Pall  Mall  into  Laputa,  from 
Thelema  into  Downing  Street.  Neither 
fantasy  nor  reality  can  place  this  world 
upon  its  chart,  and  we  welcome  the  re- 
turn to  the  old  sanities  and  stabilities  in 
the  person  of  the  irreducible  burglar. 

There  was  another  point  in  the  second 
act  in  which  the  critic  and  analyst  was 
a  little  surprised  that  the  audience 
shared  his  interest.  There  is  a  retired 
sea-captain  of  eighty-eight  years  whose 
mind  is  partly  deranged  and  whom  Mr. 


Shaw — I  speak  without  innuendo — has 
chosen  as  his  own  mouthpiece.  In  "Man 
and  Superman"  Mr.  Shaw,  from  the 
dusk  of  his  visionary  Inferno,  had 
sketched  a  kind  of  faith;  but  this  re- 
ligion had  fed  on  the  thin  diet  of  science 
and  philosophy  till  its  blood  was  chill 
and  its  tint  was  sallow,  and  it  could 
evoke  no  more  inspiriting  or  sympathetic 
image  than  a  Life-Force  striving  through 
evolution  to  perfect  its  own  conscious- 
ness of  itself.  In  "Heartbreak  House" 
the  old  sailor  between  drams,  which  he 
takes  as  antidotes  to  dreams,  tells  the 
young  girl  that  the  one  supreme  thing 
in  life  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  The 
words  are  ancient  and  the  cycles  have 
moved  backward  or  moved  forward  when 
their  philosophy  can  find  an  equivalent 
on  the  lips  of  Bernard  Shaw.  How  deep 
this  goes  no  one  can  say,  but  surely  few 
facts  could  be  more  touching  and  more 
pregnant  than  the  discovery  in  this  rest- 
less, chafing,  peremptory,  and  sardonic 
spirit,  this  Jaques  in  a  saddened  and 
embittered  "As  You  Like  It,"  of  visions 
and  ideals  which  the  world  may  yet  re- 
call from  exile.  In  the  contumacious  and 
contentious  Mr.  Shaw  their  presence  is 
unspeakably  affecting.  The  Coliseum  has 
taught  us  how  the  human  heart  responds 
to  the  discovery  of  a  chapel  in  an  arena. 
0.  W.  Firkins 


Music 

'Tristan  and  Isolde"  in 

English,  Cyril  Scott's  Recital 

—An  American  Conductor 

at  the  Philharmonic 

THE  re-opening  of  the  august  Metro- 
politan last  week,  with  Halevy's  "La 
Juive,"  had  the  accustomed  pomp  and 
show.  Artistically  it  had  small  signifi- 
cance. "La  Juive"  belongs  to  a  long 
faded  past.  To  many  it  would  now  be 
unendurable,  but  for  the  singing  of 
Caruso  and  Ponselle.  Nor  were  some 
other  works  performed  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  week  of  more  importance. 
They  included  "L'Elisir  d'Amore," 
"Zaza,"  and  "Ai'da."  We  can  dismiss 
these  without  wasting  time  on  critical 
discussion  of  their  merits,  and  pass  at 
once  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

The  revival  of  that  greatest  of  all  love 
dramas  expressed  in  words  and  tones  was 
hailed  with  rapture,  both  by  the  Germans 
and  pro-Germans  of  New  York  and  by 
Americans  who  reverence  high  art.  It 
might  and  should  have  had  a  new  and 
potent  interest  to  those — the  majority — 
who  are  not  linguists.  For  Wagner's 
words  were  to  be  sung  in  English — one 
more  concession  to  the  claims  of  those 
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who  wish  to  understand  as  well  as  hear 
works  sung  to  them. 

New  scenery  by  Urban  had  been  made 
to  enhance  the  lure  of  the  revival.  A 
cast  which  seemed  to  promise  more  than 
well  had  been  recruited  for  the  occasion. 
Some  of  the  German  singers  who  had 
been,  rightly  and  inevitably,  dropped 
when  we  went  forth  to  war,  had  been  re- 
engaged— a  little  bit  too  hurriedly,  may- 
be— for  various  parts.  Last,  but  not 
least,  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  immortal 
masterpiece.  The  event  should,  there- 
fore, have  been  more  than  notable. 

And  yet,  despite  the  rhapsodies  of 
some  critics,  the  revival,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  did  not  fulfill  the  hopes  that 
had  been  raised.  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  his 
orchestra  excelled  themselves,  indeed,  at 
many  times.  The  reading  of  the  score 
expressed  the  passion,  pain,  and  ecstasy 
which  the  composer  had  put  into  it.  But 
it  was  sometimes  too  tempestuous  and 
loud  to  permit  the  singers  to  be  heard 
with  clearness.  It  gave  more  prominence 
to  music  than  to  drama. 

The  new  scenery,  though  effective,  was 
too  gorgeous,  and  why  we  passed  in  the 
last  scene  from  glowing  summer  to  a 
leafless  winter,  none  could  tell.  The  com- 
poser's stage  directions  called  for  many 
things  which  were  neglected  in  the  sec- 
ond ("Garden")  episode.  But  these  were 
trifles,  if  you  will,  which  did  no  harm  to 
the  performance  as  a  whole. 
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It  was  in  the  English,  and  singing  of 
the  English,  that  we  found  the  chief 
causes  for  our  lawful  discontent.  Had 
the  director  of  the  Metropolitan  known 
English  after  thirteen  years  of  residence 
in  what  to  him  is  still  a  strange  and  alien 
land,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  allowed 
the  old,  stupid  Corder  version  of  the 
original  text  to  be  inflicted  on  us — even 
with  the  revisions  which  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Spaeth  and  Miss 
Cowdrey.  It  would  have  paid  him  well 
to  order  a  new  version,  which  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel,  Mr.  Henderson,  or  some  other  ex- 
pert might  have  agreed  to  write  for  him. 

The  beauty  of  Mme.  Matzenauer's  tones, 
more  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act,  her  exquisite  phrasing,  her  mastery 
of  the  art  of  song,  did  not  atone  for  her 
wretched  use  of  English.  And,  to  be 
frank,  Isolde  did  not  suit  her  voice  as 
well  as  other  roles  she  has  interpreted. 
She  made  Isolde,  to  the  eye,  a  royal 
woman.  But,  to  the  ear,  in  several  epi- 
sodes she  lacked  commanding  power  and 
eloquence.  As  an  impersonator  of  the 
Irish  heroine  she  may  compare  with 
Fremstad  (the  ideal)  and  Ternina.  In 
other  ways  she  falls  far  short  of  them. 
Her  "love  death"  at  the  end  was  very 
weak. 

Far  clearer  was  the  English  of  the 
Teutonic  Sembach,  who  sang  Tristan. 
Mr.  Sembach  did  his  utmost  to  pronounce 
his  words;  and  while  he  had  not  all  the 
greatness  and  nobility  of  the  character, 
at  least  did  not,  like  some  who  are  loved 
in  Bayreuth,  turn  the  true  Knight  into 
a  Prussian  Strtatzmann.  The  Kurvenal 
of  our  own  Clarence  Whitehill  contented 
most,  by  its  vocal  excellence.  And  Mr. 
Whitehill's  English  was  not  cryptic. 

Cyril  Scott,  the  English  composer, 
gave  his  first  recital  here  some  days  ago 
at  Aeolian  Hall,  with  the  assistance  of 
that  rare  and  fine  interpreter,  Eva  Gau- 
thier.  The  composer  hardly  justified  the 
celebrity  he  has  won  in  England.  His 
piano  works  (which  he  performed  him- 
self) brought  no  new  message.  His 
songs,  or  most  of  them,  lacked  inspira- 
tion. Mr.  Scott  has  built  his  art  on  the 
Debussy  plan  and — he  is  not  Debussy. 
There  was,  however,  beauty  in  the  ac- 
companiment (by  an  oboe  and  a  'cello, 
both  concealed)  to  an  "Idyllic  Fantasy," 
sung  with  great  intelligence  by  Mme. 
Gauthier.  And  there  was  spirit,  besides 
some  originality,  in  a  "Passacaglia," 
played  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Two  other  song  recitals  call  for  men- 
tion, one  given  by  that  delicate  artist, 
Inez  Barbour,  and  one  for  which  we  were 
indebted  to  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  Mme. 
Barbour's  renderings  of  old  English 
songs,  German  lieder,  and  French  airs 
was  most  enjoyable.  As  for  the  Spanish 
baritone,  he  needs  no  praise.  He  has 
still  few  rivals  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  appearance  at  two  concerts  with 
the  Philharmonic  players  of  Mr.  Hadley, 
in  the  role  of  a  full-fledged,  although  as- 


sociate, conductor,  calls  for  more  than 
casual  comment. 

For  Mr.  Hadley,  unlike  all  who  have 
preceded  him  in  connection  with  the  old- 
est of  our  musical  societies,  is  native- 
born.  And,  in  the  past,  New  York  has 
not  been  overgracious  to  our  own  con- 
ductors. Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  to  be 
sure,  is  an  American.  But  he  was  born 
in  Breslau,  and,  like  his  father,  the  re- 
gretted Leopold  Damrosch,  studied  music 
in  Germany.  Mr.  Stransky,  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky, Mr.  Toscanini,  Mr.  Gericke,  Mr. 
Nikisch,  Mr.  Mahler,  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  most  others  who  have  con- 
ducted in  New  York  were  foreign-born. 

Mr.  Hadley  is  best  known  here  as  a 
composer  of  assimilative  art — an  eclectic 
in  a  certain  special  sense.  He  has  writ- 
ten operas,  light  and  serious,  and  won 
prizes.  He  has  invented  concert  works 
of  genuine  merit,  and,  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor, had  been  seen  frequently  in  our 
concert  rooms.  He  had  been  associated 
with  one  German  opera  house  and  for 
some  years  he  had  directed  first  the 
Seattle  and  more  recently  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  orchestras. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  a  tyro  who 
stepped  out  upon  the  Carnegie  Hall  plat- 
form a  few  nights  ago,  but  a  musician 
of  at  least  experience,  on  whose  success  • 
or  failure  might  depend  much  more  than 
his  own  hope  of  fame.  Success  might 
mean  the  eventual  recognition  of  more 
Americans  as  conductors.  Failure  might 
set  them  back  for  twenty  years. 

A  first  test  came  when  the  American 
conductor  plunged  into  the  opening 
movement  (Largo — Allegro  moderato) 
of  Rachmaninov's  Second  Symphony — a 
work  by  no  means  easy  of  interpretation, 
with  its  Russian  moods  and  colors,  its 
savage  outbursts,  and  its  strange  tonali- 
ties. The  succeeding  movements  (Alle- 
gro, Andante,  and  Allegro  vivace)  sup- 
plied other  tests.  And,  in  the  cases  of 
the  second  and  the  last,  it  may  be  re- 
corded that  the  performance  did  much 
credit  to  the  orchestra  and,  incidentally, 
no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Hadley. 

At  the  second  concert  he  was  rather 
less  successful  in  his  reading  of  Dvorak's 
"New  World"  symphony.  He  had  a  ten- 
dency to  drag  his  tempi  and  he  had  not 
complete  control  over  his  orchestra.  The 
strings  did  bravely,  as  they  always  do. 
The  English  horn  delighted  all  who 
heard  it.  But  there  were  weak  spots 
in  the  brass  and  wood-wind  choirs. 

The  soloist  at  both  Philharmonic  con- 
certs was  Toscha  Seidel,  a  violinist  who, 
although  he  played  with  taste  and  senti- 
ment, lacked  tone  and  depth.  He  was 
heard,  first  in  the  well-worn  Bruch  con- 
certo, in  G  minor,  and  next,  in  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  our  young  musicians  do  not  wait  a 
while  before  daring  to  affront  the  deadly 
risk  of  being  drowned  in  the  rich  tones 
of  powerful  orchestras. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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rpHE  movement  for  nation-wide  en- 
*■  forcement  of  a  Sabbatarian  Sun- 
day, with  a  Twentieth  Amendment  in 
the  offing,  has  suddenly  assumed 
sensational  proportions.  It  is,  and  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  being,  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  backed 
by  much  the  same  forces  and  pro- 
moted by  much  the  same  methods. 
Just  now,  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tion in  the  case  is  the  question  of 
what  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
Their  record  in  the  case  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  is  one  that  can 
not  be  thought  of  without  a  feeling 
of  humiliation.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  case  of  ardent  advocates  of  the 


Prohibition  Amendment; — if  indeed 
there  were  such  advocates  among  our 
leading  newspapers.  What  we  have 
in  mind  is  the  attitude  of  most  of 
them.  In  the  face  of  a  proposed 
change  in  our  institutions  that  vio- 
lated the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  sound  government  in  general, 
and  which  in  particular  destroyed 
the  control  of  our  States  over  the 
regulation  of  the  daily  lives  of  their 
citizens,  nearly  all  the  papers  that 
ought  to  have  been  leaders  of  public 
opinion  adopted  an  attitude  either 
of  feeble  advocacy,  feeble  neutrality, 
or  feeble  opposition.  The  New  York 
World  was  the  one  conspicuous  ex- 
ception, so  far  as  we  know.  The 
World  maintained  from  first  to  last 
a  stout  and  manly  opposition ;  had 
other  papers  of  like  influence  done 
the  same,  the  result  might  have  been 
very  different.  The  first  reaction  of 
the  newspapers  to  this  present  agita- 
tion is  perhaps  satisfactory  enough; 
the  question  is  whether,  if  the  thing 
gathers  formidable  momentum,  they 
will  make  a  stout  fight,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
be  content  to  sail  with  the  wind. 

rpHE  New  York  Herald  makes  a 
-*-  curious  error  in  citing  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "careless  exaggeration 
of  matters  of  fact"  which  it  says  has 
been  "common  in  the  public  utter- 
ances of  prominent  men  since  the 
war"  some  strictures  recently  made 
by  ex-President  Taft  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country.  "For  years,"  Mr.  Taft  said, 
"the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  in  many  of  our  State  courts  has 
been  humiliatingly  inefficient  and  a 
real  disgrace  to  our  civilization."  So 
far  from  this  being  a  hasty  utter- 
ance, due  to  a  tendency  to  extrava- 
gant statement  bred  by  the  war,  Mr. 
Taft  was  merely  saying  once  more 


what  he  had  been  saying  with  the 
greatest  deliberation  and  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  war.  It  was  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  that  he  made  a 
Bar  Association  address  in  which  he 
used  the  identical  words — "a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization" — which  he 
used  in  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  referred  to  by  the 
Herald.  That  address  attracted  ex- 
traordinary attention,  in  the  press 
and  in  the  legal  profession;  and  it 
did  so  because  it  simply  asserted  with 
the  authority  due  to  Mr.  Taft's  stand- 
ing what  well-informed  men,  laymen 
as  well  as  lawyers,  had  long  felt  to 
be  true.  The  trouble  is  not  that  of 
corruption,  nor  even  of  gross  in- 
efficiency, on  the  part  of  individual 
judges.  It  is  that  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  working  of  the 
criminal  law  is,  in  nearly  all  of  our 
States,  incompafably  lower  than  it 
is  in  such  a  country  as  England. 
Much  improvement  has  taken  place 
since  Mr.  Taft  first  made  his  cour- 
ageous criticism,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  improvement  may,  we  believe,  be 
directly  traced  to  that  criticism.  But 
there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of 
difficulty,  delay,  and  ultimate  failure, 
in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
which  could  be  obviated  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  effective  and  expeditious 
procedure  of  English  criminal  courts. 

rpO  endorse  anything  that  is  said  by 
■■■  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
gives  us,  we  confess,  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  discomfort;  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  presents  in  convincing  form 
the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
of  Debs  and  the  treatment  of  Von 
Rintelen.  Indeed,  the  case  could  not 
be  better  put  than  it  is  in  these  words 
of  his  letter  to  President  Wilson : 

The  public  was  informed  some  time  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  denial  of  a  petition  for  par- 
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don  of  Mr.  Debs,  that  the  Socialist  prisoner 
could  not  be  released  because  such  an  act  set 
a  bad  precedent  and  encouraged  others  to  op- 
pose the  Government  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  On  the  basis  of  this  declaration  I  as- 
sume that  we  must  infer  from  the  pardon  of 
Herr  von  Rintelen  that  in  the  contingency  of 
the  next  war  enemy  spies  can  come  into  the 
country  and  busy  themselves  in  planting  hre 
bombs  and  engaging  in  other  methods  of  de- 
stroying American  life  and  property  and  be 
guaranteed  pardon  after  conviction.  If  this 
assumption  is  incorrect,  please  inform  me  for 
what  reason. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
before  the  release  of  Von  Rintelen,  a 
further  prolongation  of  the  incarcer- 
ation of  Debs  for  seditious  utterances 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  injustice.  To 
terminate  his  imprisonment  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pardon  him,  but  merely 
to  commute  his  sentence. 


SINCE  the  time  when  an  enterpris- 
ing cobbler  performed  the  amaz- 
ing feat  of  taking  possession  of  a 
German  town  by   simply  assuming 
the  airs  of  a  military  officer,  has  the 
world  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
this  affair  of  Washington  Vanderlip? 
Like  the  cobbler  of  Kopenick,  Van- 
derlip finds  it  unnecessary  to  present 
any  credentials,  to  show  any  war- 
rant but  that  of  his  own  cheek;  and 
he  gets  possession  not  of  a  paltry  lit- 
tle provincial  town,  but  of  the  front 
pages  of  all  the  great  newspapers  in 
this  country,  and  doubtless  in  Eng- 
land   and    France.      This    space    he 
utilizes  to  spread  out  not  only  the 
wonders  that  are  going  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  so-called  syndicate,  but 
also  his  own  opinions  and  judgments 
on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  char- 
acters of  individuals  and  of  nations, 
and  the  merits  of  international  dis- 
putes.    That   Lenin  is  Washington 
and  Lincoln  rolled  into  one,  and  then 
some;  that  speech  is  more  free  in 
Soviet   Russia   than   in   the   United 
States;  that  Russia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  keep  four  million  soldiers 
in  the  field  for  years  to  fight  the 
forces  that  the  Allies  have  put  into 
the  field  against  them    (the  size  of 
which  forces  he  does  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  mention),  and  that  this  is 
Russia's  sufficient  ground  for  repudi- 
ating her  debts  to  Entente  countries 
— these  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the 
stuff    for    which    the    Vanderlipian 
cheek    obtains    unlimited    publicity 
without   money   and   without   price. 


Truly,     the     cobbler     of     Kopenick 
builded  better  than  he  knew. 

THE  Nation,  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully expert  in  settling  offhand 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  writes  with 
great  assurance  on  "The  Only  Way 
to  Deal  with  Starving  Russia."  We 
are  led  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
panacea  is  to  recognize  Soviet  Rus- 
sia so  that  Russia  can  export  her 
enormous  stores  of  grain.  It  re- 
minds us  of  Lloyd  George's  plea  for 
drawing  on  the  "bursting  corn-bins" 
of  Russia,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
horrors  of  starvation  there  were  de- 
picted in  the  darkest  colors. 

HE  who  sups  with  the  Devil  must 
have  a  long  spoon  is  a  saying 
that   should   be  taken   to   heart   by 
those   who   contemplate   commercial 
or   other   dealings   with   the   Soviet 
Government.    Italy  found  this  to  her 
cost    when    she    endeavored    to    ex- 
change    manufactured     goods     for 
grain  at  Odessa.     Of  the  4,000  tons 
of  wheat  she  bought  the  larger  part 
was  spoiled,  and  there  was  a  gener- 
ous admixture  of  stones,  brickbats, 
and  other  refuse.     The  Krasin  Mis- 
sion in  London  contracted  for  3,000,- 
000  yards  of  khaki  cloth  at  15  shil- 
lings a  yard.    The  market  price  was 
7  shillings  a  yard,  and  they  proposed 
to  pocket  the  difference— until  the 
deal  was  exposed.    Gukovsky  tried  to 
accomplish  a  similar  coup  in  a  shoe 
deal  in  Esthonia,  but  was  found  out. 
Rode,  the  president  of  the  German 
East-European  Association,   reports 
that  Kopp,  the  Soviet  representative, 
came  to  them  with  a  proposal  to  buy 
10,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  machin- 
ery and  assured  them  that  the  money 
for  payment  was  in  the  bank,  but 
that  it  proved  to  be  only  a  trick  and 
in  the  end  was  shown  to  be  pure 
bluff.     But  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
all  the  fraudulent  schemes  for  ob- 
taining money  for  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda has  just  been  exposed  in  New 
York.     An  employee  of  the  Soviet 
Bureau,  recently  returned  from  Mos- 
cow, advertised,   under   cover   of  a 
newly  organized  bank,  that  he  would 
send    money    from    Russian    immi- 
grants to  their  relatives  and  friends 
in  Russia  at  the  rate  of  250  rubles 
for   one   dollar.     As  the  prevailing 


rate    of    exchange    is    now    10,000 
rubles   to   the   dollar,    this  made  a 
rather  nice  profit,  though  it  was  not 
particularly    attractive    to    any    one 
who  took  the  trouble  to  figure  out 
that  at  this  rate  he  must  send  at 
least  $40  to  buy  his  friend  a  pound 
of  butter.     The  main  object  of  the 
proposal,    however,    was    clear.      It 
was   to   obtain  the   good   American 
money  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded 
and  retain  it  here  for  Bolshevist  pur- 
poses, while  the  Soviet  Government 
at  Moscow  would  pay  out  against  it 
a  few  bushels  of  their  worthless  cur- 
rency, fresh  from  their  busy  print- 
ing presses.    And  yet  there  are  some 
people  who  talk  seriously  of  enter- 
ing into  trade  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  I 


THOSE    "3,000,000   votes   in   nine 
States,"    which    an    enraptured 
statistician     of     the     Non-Partisan 
League  claims  for  the  local  candi- 
dates of  his  organization,  engage  us 
mightily.      In    North    Dakota   these 
candidates  were,  of  course,  on  the 
Republican     ticket;     but     in     other 
States   the   League    indorsed    candi- 
dates of  other  parties,  particularly 
the  Democratic  party,  thus  making 
these  nominees  its  own.     Naturally, 
all  of  the  votes  cast  for  one  of  its 
endorsed   nominees    become    League 
votes.     Why  not?     Thus,  when  the 
Non-Partisan  share  of  the  combined 
total  is,  let  us  say,  2,000,  and  the 
Democratic  share  100,000,  the  total 
of  102,000  is  gaily  set  down  in  the 
Non-Partisan   column,  to  become  a 
constituent  of  the  grand  total  of  3,- 
000,000.      It    is   a    simple,    untram- 
meled,  carefree,  joyous  sort  of  figur- 
ing, most  admirable  in  giving  desired 
and     predetermined     results.       The 
Populists,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
were  pretty  good  hands  at  the  pas- 
time.   But  they  were  crude,  as  is  the 
way  with  pioneers,  and  though  fanci- 
ful, rather  unimaginative.    The  new 
school,  inheritors  of,  and  improvers 
upon,  the  Populist  tradition,  do  the 
thing  much  better. 

TN  the  campaign  for  funds  to  carry 
-*•  on  its  humanitarian  work  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  injection  of  the 
Irish  issue.     Many  Irish,  according 
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to  reports  in  the  newspapers,  refused 
to  subscribe  because'  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  doing  nothing  in  Ire- 
land. Some  others,  fearing  that  the 
Red  Cross  would  give  in  to  this  politi- 
cal agitation,  refused  to  subscribe 
until  a  decision  was  taken.  Thus  the 
whole  magnificent  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  made  to  suffer  for  political 
reasons.  No  claim  is  made  that  the 
Irish  are  suffering  for  want  of  food ; 
no  argument  is  advanced  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  need  American  as- 
sistance in  medical  or  sanitary  mat- 
ters. If  there  were  a  flood  in  County 
Cork,  causing  widespread  destitu- 
tion; if  there  were  a  fire  in  Dublin 
rendering  hundreds  homeless,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  if  its  aid  were 
needed,  would  send  in  workers  and 
supplies  as  it  did  in  Guatemala  and 
at  Halifax.  But  nothing  of  this  sort 
has  occurred.  Sinn  Feiners  murder 
officials  and  burn  farmhouses; 
British  soldiers  have  been  guilty  of 
reprisals ;  but  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral destitution;  whole  villages  have 
not  been  wiped  out,  so  that  emer- 
gency aid  is  needed.  If  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  existed  in  Kansas,  the 
American  Red  Cross  would  not  be 
called  in,  although  the  Kansas  chap- 
ters would  undoubtedly  lend  assist- 
ance to  suffering  individuals  just  as, 
in  Ireland,  local  aid  societies  assist 
individual  sufferers  there.  The  whole 
campaign  is  purely  political,  an  at- 
tempt to  involve  a  semi-official  Ameri- 
can organization  in  the  internal  po- 
litical troubles  of  another  country. 
Like  so  much  similar  agitation  it  is 
disloyal,  because  it  injures  a  great 
American  institution. 

TT  IS  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
A  American  Legion  is  bestirring  it- 
self in  the  interests  of  disabled  serv- 
ice men.  It  proposes  a  plan  for  com- 
bining three  separate  Government 
agencies — the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — under  a  single 
head  who  will  get  results.  Presum- 
ably the  Government  would  like  to 
get  results,  too;  it  can  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  its  show- 
ing so  far.  If  the  proposed  plan 
gives  promise  of  accomplishing  what 


pretty  nearly  everybody  wants  to  see 
accomplished  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  how  to  get,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  shortly  be  put  into 
operation.  The  Legion's  action  is 
tardy,  but  it  still  has  an  opportunity 
to  convert  itself  into  an  asset,  instead 
of  the  public  liability  it  has  so  far 
been. 

TVTONPARTISAN  LEAGUE  meth- 
-L*  ods  are  hard  to  down.  Just 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  decision 
to  have  an  official  examination  of  the 
State  Bank  in  North  Dakota  would 
produce  wholesome  results,  came  a 
hitch  which  may  entirely  nullify  the 
attempted  reform.  It  was  generally 
held  that  this  bank  had  been  putting 
out  its  funds  for  improper  uses  and 
that  the  sudden  recalling  of  loans,  to 
keep  itself  solvent,  caused  the  closing 
of  several  outlying  banks.  An  in- 
vestigation would  have  revealed  the 
facts.  But  it  is  now  pretty  certain 
that  the  bank's  books  will  be  undis- 
turbed until  after  January  1,  by 
which  time  two  of  the  investing  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  State  au- 
ditor, Attorney  General,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  will  be  Nonpartisan 
men.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  skinning  the  public. 

'TVHE  almost  simultaneous  defeat 
■*-  of  Wrangel  and  Venizelos  is  an 
adversity  which,  like  the  venomous 
toad,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in 
its  head.  It  eliminates  from  Near- 
Eastern  politics  a  cause  of  friction 
between  British  and  French  inter- 
ests which  threatened  to  impair  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  France,  disappointed  in 
the  hope  she  had  pinned  upon  Wran- 
gel's  adventure,  can  not  but  admit 
that  Lloyd  George  was  right  in  re- 
fusing to  back  her  support  of  a 
lost  cause,  and  the  fear  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  lest  Greece  in  Venizelos'  con- 
trol should  prove  a  vassal  state  of 
England,  a  British  pawn  on  the 
chessboard  of  the  old  Turkey,  is 
happily  dispelled  by  the  probable  re- 
turn of  Constantine,  in  distrust  of 
whom  the  two  Great  Powers  are  en- 
tirely at  one.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  common  suspicion  will 
crystallize  in  an  harmonious  policy 
towards  the  new  situation.    It  would 


not  be  the  first  time  that  the  foreign 
offices  of  London  and  Paris  reacted 
quite  differently  upon  the  same  cause. 
The  Quai  d'Orsay  appears  inclined  to 
utilize  the  change  of  regime  in  Greece 
as  a  fit  excuse  for  revising  the  Sevres 
treaty.  The  London  Government,  ap- 
parently considering  King  Constan- 
tine, with  brother-in-law  Wilhelm  de- 
throned and  an  exile,  a  lesser  evil 
than  Mustapha  Kemal  placated  and 
recognized,  is  for  leaving  things  as 
they  are. 

TN  the  gloom  of  his  villa  at  Doom 
A  the  ex-Kaiser  must  find  a  cause  of 
secret  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
discussions  at  the  Conference  in  Lon- 
don will  be  swayed  by  the  fear  of  his 
return  to  Berlin.  For  little  harm 
can  come  to  the  Allies  from  his 
Dear  Tino's  restoration,  unless  the 
Hohenzollern  be  in  power  again  to 
make  it  worth  Tino's  while  to  resume 
the  policy  that  cost  him  his  crown. 
He  will  not  risk  it  a  second  time  for 
the  sake  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and 
as  long  as  Germany  remains  a  Re- 
public his  only  safety  lies  in  giving 
the  Allies  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
orderly  conduct.  The  Greek  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  in  effect  subsidiary 
to  the  question  whether  the  German 
Republic  is  likely  to  last.  In  order 
to  facilitate  Constantine's  restora- 
tion, German  monarchists  would 
further  their  own  cause  if  they  lulled 
French  anxieties  by  keeping  quiet. 
But,  with  an  amazing  lack  of  tact, 
they  choose  this  very  time  for  im- 
pertinent agitation.  Herr  Esche- 
rich's  "Orgesch"  is  being  forced 
upon  the  notice  of  foreign  countries 
by  an  obviously  intentional  publicity. 
And  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
aims  of  this  private  organization,  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  Governments 
have  proclaimed  a  ban  on  it  as  being 
a  secret  league  for  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy. 

TN  the  recurrent  wars  between  the 
-1  "proletarians"  and  the  "intellec- 
tuals" in  the  Socialist  party  and  else- 
where, the  most  violent  assailants  of 
intellectualism  have  been,  in  the 
main,  persons  intoxicated  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  importance  and 
hurt  to  the  core  that  adequate  recog- 
nition has  been  denied  them. 
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The  Wellsian  Mind 

"T^HE  Bolsheviki  in  this  state  of 
■1  siege  and  famine,"  says  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  "have  done  upon  principle 
what  any  other  Government  would 
have  had  to  do  from  necessity."  He 
is  referring  to  the  starvation  rations 
with  which  the  people  have  to  be  con- 
tent, to  "the  punishment  and  shoot- 
ing of  profiteers,"  the  general  desola- 
tion which  he  has  been  describing  in 
that  graphic  language  which  flows  so 
readily  from  his  pen.  Doubtless  he 
can  count  upon  a  large  part  of  his 
audience  accepting  his  clean  bill  of 
health  for  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
and  even  praising  him  for  the  fair- 
ness with  which  he  depicts  its  fail- 
ure while  absolving  it  from  all  blame 
for  the  result.  In  that  kind  of  "im- 
partiality" there  is  an  apologetic 
efficacy  which  a  brazen  attitude  of 
sheer  praise  could  not  command. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  among 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Wells's  glib- 
tongued  story  there  are  many  who 
have  been  struck  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  one  ingredient  which 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  series  of 
papers  designed  to  instruct  mankind 
on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 
That  ingredient  is  reasoning,  argu- 
ment, logic.  Mr.  Wells  is  not 
cramped  for  space.  He  talks  on  and 
on  and  on,  as  though  his  song  would 
have  no  ending.  Yet  he  makes  this 
tremendous  claim  for  the  Bolshevik 
regime  without  the  faintest  endeavor 
to  back  it  up  by  any  argument.  How 
does  he  know  that  "any  other  Gov- 
ernment" would  have  fared  as  ill? 
The  Bolshevik  system  differs  from 
all  other  systems  of  government  that 
exist  in  the  world  by  its  fundamen- 
tal rejection  of  the  right  of  private 
property;  is  it  Mr.  Wells's  opinion 
that  the  taking  away  of  the  one 
thing  which,  in  all  other  countries, 
is  the  mainspring  of  economic  activ- 
ity, has  no  effect  whatever,  good  or 
bad,  upon  that  activity?  "Profiteer" 
is  a  question-begging  term;  let  us 
say  profit-maker  instead,  for  under 
the  Bolshevik  system  in  its  purity 
every  profit-maker  is  a  profiteer.  Is 
Mr.  Wells  quite  certain  that  if  people 
who  *made  and  accumulated  ordi- 
nary business  profits  were  encour- 


aged instead  of  being  shot,  this  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
productivity  of  the  nation? 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Wells  is  not 
that  he  does  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  that  he  does  not  ask  them. 
He  ignores  their  existence.  He  is 
doing  in  regard  to  Russia  just  what 
he  has  done  in  regard  to  so  many 
other  great  subjects  which  he  has 
successively  tackled  with  a  juvenile 
self-confidence  that  years  and  experi- 
ence seem  in  no  degree  to  abate.  He 
is  the  most  extreme  example  of 
that  mental  irresponsibility,  unfortu- 
nately coupled  with  extraordinary 
gifts  of  expression,  imagination,  and 
observation,  which  marks  so  many 
of  the  leading  figures  in  recent  Eng- 
lish literature.  When  Tennyson 
spoke  of  that  school  where 

blind  and  naked  ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments  unashamed, 
On  all  things,  all  day  long, 

it  was  of  a  much  lower  tribe  than 
that  of  Wells  and  Shaw  that  he  was 
thinking.  These  men  are  too  accom- 
plished, and  in  too  many  ways,  to  be 
exposed  to  anything  like  a  charge  of 
"blind  and  naked  ignorance."  But 
for  such  ignorance  they  have  con- 
trived a  very  passable  substitute 
in  the  shape  of  colossal  self-conceit 
and  unstinted  audacity.  Whether 
dealing  with  the  deepest  of  spiritual 
issues  or  the  most  difficult  of  intellec- 
tual problems,  they  are  equally  at 
ease  in  issuing  the  confident  dicta  of 
their  shallow  brilliancy.  It  is  not 
always  so  easy  as  in  the  instance  we 
have  here  cited  to  show  how  utterly 
they  fail  to  supply  the  warrant  of 
sober  reason  for  their  flashy  ver- 
dicts. 


Inheritance   and 
Opportunity 

YOUNG  man  of  splendid  phy- 


A 


sique,  of  generous  impulses,  of 
high  ideals,  has  declined  to  accept 
the  million  dollars  which  was  his 
lawful  share  of  his  father's  estate. 
There  is  something  about  such  an 
act — provided,  as  seems  to  be  true  in 
this  case,  it  is  the  sincere  and  in- 
genuous expression  of  a  man's  na- 
ture— that  can  not  fail  to  evoke  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.    It  is  equally 


true  that  it  presents  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  adverse  criticism.  But  it 
is  neither  young  Garland's  action, 
nor  his  own  explanation  and  com- 
ment which  has  been  conspicuously 
spread  out  in  the  newspapers,  that 
gives  to  the  occurrence  its  chief  in- 
terest. His  ideas  and  sentiments, 
while  presented  in  a  frank  and  en- 
gaging way,  calculated  to  win  for 
them  a  peculiarly  friendly  hearing, 
are  in  no  way  novel.  It  is  precisely 
because  they  fall  in  with  a  current  of 
thought  that  has  long  had  wide  prev- 
alence that  the  whole  episode  is  of 
serious  interest.  The  question  of 
real  moment  is  not  whether  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  a  young  man  who  in- 
herits large  wealth  should,  if  he  feels 
so  disposed,  act  as  young  Garland 
has  done,  but  whether  the  institu- 
tion of  inheritance — not  to  speak  of 
the  institution  of  private  property 
in  general,  which  likewise  falls  un- 
der Mr.  Garland's  condemnation — is 
a  desirable  and  beneficent  institu- 
tion. 

Closely  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion is  that  dogma  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity upon  which  we  commented 
several  weeks  ago  in  connection  with 
the  declared  objective  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  child-labor  re- 
formers. We  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  if  the  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity were  accepted  as  an  absolute 
dogma  these  reformers  would  have 
to  go  very  far  beyond  anything  that 
they  seem  even  remotely  to  contem- 
plate. Upon  the  specific  programme 
which  they  have  immediately  in  view 
— the  guaranteeing  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  all  young  people  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  of  time  for  pleasure 
and  intellectual  advancement — we 
expressed  no  opinion;  but  upon  the 
grounding  of  that  programme  on  the 
dogma  of  equal  opportunity  we  re- 
marked : 

Manifestly  that  dogma,  if  accepted,  carries 
vastly  farther.  Not  only  is  eighteen  an  age 
beyond  which  opportunities  continue  to  unfold 
to  youths  free  from  the  need  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, but  time  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  required 
to  place  these  opportunities  within  their  grasp. 
The  abolition  of  inheritance  and  bequest  would 
be  manifestly  necessary  for  the  wiping  out  of 
these  differences  of  opportunity;  but  even  that 
would  by  no  means  be  sufficient,  for  the  living 
parent  who  is  wealthy — or,  for  that  matter, 
who  is  wise — is  in  a  position  to  give  his  chil- 
dren immeasurable  advantages  from  which 
children  less  favored  are  debarred.    Unless  we 
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are  prepared  to  go  the  length  indicated— and 
but  faintly  indicated— by  these  considerations, 
we  must  judge  the  question  of  child  labor  by 
concrete  practical  standards  and  not  in  the  light 
of  the  dogma  of  equal  opportunity. 

Young    Garland    sees    the    thing 
much  more  clearly.     He  draws  no 
sharp  line  between  the  acceptance  of 
a  large  inheritance  and  the  accep- 
tance of  high  material  rewards  for 
one's  own  work.    "To  each  according 
to   his   need"    was   the    formulation 
long  ago  given  to  one  type  of  social- 
ism, and  it  is  this  formula  that  ex- 
presses   young    Garland's    economic 
creed.    Much  may  be  said  for  it.    It 
is  conceivable  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral might  lead  better  and  happier 
lives   if  the   world   were   conducted 
upon  that  basis.     We  are  ourselves 
profoundly    convinced    of    the    con- 
trary; but  it  is  always  a  satisfaction 
to  find  a  position  clearly  defined  and 
frankly    faced.      That    is    precisely 
what  dilettante  reformers  nearly  al- 
ways   fail    to    do.      They    propose 
changes  in  the  existing  order  which 
would  sap  it  of  its  vitality  without 
putting  in  its  place  anything  having 
a  vitality  of  its  own.    If  inheritance 
is  to  be  abolished,  if  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  by  the  exertion  of  en- 
ergy and  talent  is  to  be  discredited, 
then    some    other    spring    of   action 
must  be  found  which  will  supply  not 
only  that  incentive  to  effort,  but  also 
that  zest  of  life,  of  which  in  the  ex- 
isting order  the  motive  of  material 
success  is  the  great  source.     Those 
whose  position  finds  no  logical  rest- 
ing place  other  than  that  of  the  doc- 
trine "to  each  according  to  his  need" 
should  be  confronted  with  the  plain 
question   whether   mankind   in   gen- 
eral would,  under  the  sway  of  that 
doctrine,  find  their  efforts  energized, 
their   character   braced,    their   lives 
provided  with  the  savor  of  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance. 

Inheritance  or  no  inheritance,  one 
of  the  great  incentives  to  effort,  and 
especially  so  among  the  poor  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances,  is 
the  desire  to  give  to  one's  children 
better  opportunities  than  those  that 
are  furnished  by  that  minimum 
which  it  is  taken  for  granted  as 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  live 
in  a  given  community  at  a  given 
time.    To  remove  this  incentive — un- 


less it  were  replaced  by  one  equally 
stimulating,  in  the  shape  of  zeal  to 
contribute  one's  utmost,  in  however 
humble  a  way,  to  the  general  well- 
being — would  reduce  to  something 
very  like  sordid  selfishness  what  is 
now  a  high  and  generous,  even  if  by 
some  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  nar- 
row, impulse  to  daily  endeavor.  In 
that  state  of  society  which  is  im- 
agined by  impulsive  idealists  like 
young  Garland,  men  of  high  gifts 
and  noble  aspirations  would  un- 
doubtedly find,  and  possibly  even 
more  than  they  do  to-day,  ample  in- 
spiration for  the  utmost  exercise  of 
their  powers.  But  the  effect  upon 
the  ordinary  everyday  man  would  be 
disastrous.  Now  to  do  his  utmost 
means  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure, between  advancement  and  retro- 
gression, between  self-respect  and 
shame.  Then  it  would  mean  sim- 
ply the  difference  between  a  con- 
tribution a  little  greater  or  a  little 
less,  but  in  any  case  infinitesimal,  to 
that  vast  ocean  of  human  productiv- 
ity in  which  his  own  output  is  but  as 
a  drop  of  water. 

Historic  Doubts  Con- 
cerning the  Pilgrims 

A  ROUND  the  founding  of  nations, 
as  around  the  great  human  fig- 
ures, good  or  bad,  which  arise  at 
critical  moments,  there  inevitably 
gathers  a  tissue  of  fabulous  matter. 
There  are  always  parties  to  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  amuse  the  people  with 
pleasant  fictions  or  frighten  them 
with  bogies,  with  the  purpose  of  be- 
guiling their  minds  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  present  wretchedness 
and  the  wickedness  of  those  who  have 
in  the  past  foisted  upon  them  the  so- 
cial burdens  under  which  they  labor. 
Added  to  this  difficulty  is  the  notori- 
ous credulity  of  the  vulgar,  who 
would  rather  be  fat  with  a  lying  tale 
than  starve  on  honest  doubt. 

The  poets  are  much  to  blame  in 
this,  though  on  the  whole  innocently ; 
it  is  the  use  to  which  their  imagina- 
tions are  put  by  others  that  gives  con- 
cern. It  is  no  great  matter  that  they 
have  spun  a  pleasant  fiction  about 


Helen  of  Troy  when  it  was  not  she  at 
all,  as  Thucydides  himself  doubted, 
who  launched  a  thousand  ships,  but 
rather  Priam  and  his  fathers  who 
maintained  a  successful  nest  of  pirates 
in  the  Troad,  and  the  Greeks,  being 
rivals  in  that  line  of  business,  cleaned 
them  out.  Where,  too,  is  the  truth  in 
Romulus  and  Remus,  twin  Mowglis 
in  a  jungle  of  fable,  or  the  whole 
story  of  iEneas,  whose  Dido  lived 
some  centuries  before  him?  Not 
more  true,  surely,  than  that  Brutus,  a 
companion  of  iEneas,  founded  in 
Britain  a  dynasty  which  numbered 
Lear,  Cymbeline,  Locrine,  and  what 
nonsense  else.  Arthur  was  a  bare- 
foot Celtic  chieftain  till  the  second 
Henry's  courtiers  made  him  emperor 
of  the  realm  of  poesy ;  Roland  and  his 
peers  but  a  handful  of  dead  bones  in 
a  monastery  till  the  monks,  with  a 
keen  eye  for  exploiting  the  traveling 
public,  gave  to  them  a  little  versified 
publicity. 

But  when  it  comes  to  more  recent 
days,  the  matter  grows  serious. 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  the 
other  founders  of  this  nation  have 
come,  in  course  of  time,  to  take  on 
something  of  the  goodly  air  of  vir- 
tue which  belongs  to  the  typical  hero 
of  the  folk.  It  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  that  they  have  been 
invested,  not  so  much  by  poets  as  by 
people  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  some  particular  economic  system, 
with  qualities  which  are  not  of  right 
theirs.  It  becomes  at  once  necessary 
to  show  that  the  revered  fathers,  in- 
stead of  wisely  and  broadly  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  great  state,  were 
in  reality  mixed  up  in  some  particu- 
larly shifty,  mean,  and  discreditable 
business.  It  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  against  which  the 
truth  makes  head  to  say  that  we  do 
not  at  the  moment  remember  just 
why  the  whole  matter  was  so  sordid. 
But  sordid  we  may  be  sure  it  was, 
and  the  view  of  the  fathers  tradi- 
tionally held  by  their  descendants  no 
better  than  myth. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  here  stated 
that  the  pretty  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is  a  myth,  and,  economically 
and  socially  considered,  a  particularly 
wicked  myth,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  world  will  forthwith  abandon 
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its  plans  for  celebrating  this  year  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
supposed  landing  at  Plymouth.  But 
the  truth  at  any  rate  should  be  made 
available  for  the  few  who  know  its 
value.  It  is  not  possible  in  brief 
space  to  set  forth  all  the  weighty 
reasons  which  establish  the  fabulous 
character  of  this  notorious  bit  of  folk 
lore.  For  some  sound  general  obser- 
vations on  the  credibility  attaching 
to  stories  of  this  kind,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Archbishop  Whately's 
closely  reasoned  pamphlet  proving 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  did 
any  of  the  extraordinary  things  re- 
lated of  him,  these  being  the  fertile 
imaginings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  used  him  as  a  bogy  to 
frighten  money  out  of  British  tax- 
payers. 

Coming    to    particulars,    we    are 
struck  at  once  by  the  name  of  the 
ship,    Mayflower.      The    mayflower 
(epigaea  repens)  is  a  native  of  north- 
ern   America.      How   then    could    a 
vessel  which  was  coming  to  establish 
the  first  settlement  in  those  parts 
bear  the  name  of  a  plant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  world  was  yet 
unaware?    In  the  cleverest  of  forger- 
ies there  is  always  a  touch  of  clumsi- 
ness.    Next,  observe  the  number  of 
souls  she  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  carried — one   hundred,  a   sus- 
piciously round  number.    What  boat, 
too,  of  180  tons,  unless  it  were  the 
magical  boat  of  old  giant  Wade,  could 
possibly  have  transported  the  huge 
cargo  of  spinning-wheels,  highboys, 
and  grandfather's  clocks  which  an 
absurd  tradition  assigns  to  it?    The 
very  number  of  such  things  that  are 
alive  to-day  testify  incontrovertibly 
to  the  invention  of  the  whole  story, 
as  fantastic  as  the  wooden  horse  of 
Troy.     Among   all   these   household 
goods  was  a  cradle — precisely  what 
one  could  expect.     Culture  myths  of 
this  sort  usually  begin  with  the  arri- 
val of  a  child  from  across  the  waters. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  name 
of  the  child — not  a  name  at  all,  but  a 
mere  generic  and  descriptive  title — 
to  show  that  we  are  among  familiar 
paths  of  folk  lore :   Peregrine  White. 
What,  forsooth,  is  Peregrine  but  pil- 
grim and  White,  white?    The  White 
Pilgrim !    How  beautiful  these  myths 


are — but  how  devoid  of  substantial 
fact! 

Finally  this  ship's  company — as 
much  a  phantom,  surely,  as  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,  an  analogy  that  is 
more  than  fortuitous,  since  these 
same  Pilgrims  are  themselves  fabled 
to  have  set  out  from  Holland — is  de- 
scribed as  passing  from  their  boat 
directly  upon  a  rock  which  was  and 
still  is  some  yards  inland.  Such  a 
sacred  stone,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  stories  of  this  kind — wit- 
ness the  coronation  stone  of  Scone 
which  has  journeyed  from  the  Orient 
and  finally  hid  under  the  King's 
throne  at  Westminster,  and  the  black 
stone  in  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  in  imita- 
tion of  which,  no  doubt,  a  Moorish 
sort  of  canopy  has  been  erected  above 
the  not  very  convincingly  located 
rock  at  Plymouth. 

If  this  were  all,  one  could  perhaps 
dismiss  as  a  harmless  bit  of  British 
propaganda    masquerading    as    folk 
lore  the  absurd  tale  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.     But   the   story   has   been 
used  to  give  color  to  a  wholly  wrong 
idea  of  the  founding  of  this  nation. 
These  same  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  de- 
scribed as  having  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  communistic  way  of  liv- 
ing which  failed,  and  of  having  by 
formal  instrument  pledged  themselves 
to    certain    "democratic"    forms    of 
government  which  worked.     Worse 
than  that,  they  are  depicted  as  met- 
ing out  sharp  punishment  to  a  few 
liberty-loving  souls  among  them  who 
refused    to    obey    the    edicts    which 
under  a  fiction  of  democracy  were 
promulgated    by    a    small    oligarchy 
among  them.     All  these  things  are 
plainly    intended,    and    with    much 
effect,  to  give  the  sanction  of  antiq- 
uity,   the    stamp    of   Tightness    and 
holiness,  to  the  wicked  economic  and 
political  system  with  which  we  are 
now  burdened.    The  truth,  of  course, 
does  not  demand  that  we  should  be- 
lieve  that  this  country   was   never 
settled  at  all,  but  it  does  require  us 
to  repudiate  the  silly  and  harmful 
notion  that  it  was  settled  in  the  way 
which    the    beneficiaries    of    a    dis- 
credited system  endeavor,  by  means 
of  the  ingeniously  manipulated  fic- 
tion here  fully  exposed,  to  persuade 
the  world  to  accept. 


Free  Speech  in 
.   Germany 

pERMANY    is    still    in    the    quiet 
^   throes  of  a  revolution  by  discus- 
sion.   Her  untried  Constitution  and 
weak  Government  can  not  long  with- 
stand change.    Is  this  to  be  peaceful, 
or  will   discussion  be  displaced  by 
violence?     All  roads  and  signposts 
of  the  German  polity  were  so  com- 
pletely washed  out  in  October,  1918, 
that  new  ones  had  to  be  provided  in 
every  direction.    Thus  continual  con- 
troversy goes  on  between  the  cham- 
pions of  rival  Utopias,  and  since  press 
and  stage  are  conscious  of  shaping 
the  future  Germany,  their  serious- 
ness is  portentous.     At  the  theatre 
you  tackle  social  problems  with  Sud- 
ermann,  Wedekind,  Rolland,  or  Ibsen. 
Your  daily  paper  plunges  you  into 
the  study  of  relief  for  unemployment, 
or  of  carrots  for  infant  feeding.  The 
intrepid  German  reader  remains  un- 
terrified    by    disquisitions    on    free 
luncheons  or  free  love.    Intensity  of 
earnestness  seems  to  have  abolished 
boredom.     To  a  German  our  stage 
and  our  journalism  doubtless  appear 
not    only    flippant,    but    also    sorely 
cramped;  whereas  the  thinking  ma- 
chinery   of    Germany    functions    in 
complete  freedom.    Berlin  impressed 
one  formerly  as  a  city  where  even 
thought  was  policed.     Now  it  is  a 
place  where  every  shade  of  opinion, 
white,  yellow,  or  scarlet,  can  be  dis- 
played in  the  shop-window.     As  a 
forum  for  debating  the  fundamentals 
of   society,   Berlin   suggests   to   one 
what  Paris  must  have  been  from  1789 
until  the  silencing  of  the  Girondins. 
Such  compulsory  silence  will  not 
easily  be  imposed  on  the  Germans, 
for  they  value  their  present  liberty 
of  printing  and  of  speech.    In  the  So- 
cialist Manifestos  posted  all  over  Ber- 
lin,   on    September    14,    denouncing 
Lenin  and  the  Third  Internationale, 
strong  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
that,  if  Lenin  had  his  way,  the  Rote 
Fahne     (Communist)     would    alone 
continue   to   be   published,   whereas 
Vorwaerts  and  Freiheit   (organs  of 
the  Socialists  and  Independent  So- 
cialists, respectively)  would  be  ruth- 
lessly suppressed. 
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The  Case  of  Upton 
Sinclair 

W/E  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
**    Ghent  the  following  telegram, 
dated  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November 
24: 

Don't  you  think  it  a  grave  injustice  to  me 
that  Upton  Sinclair's  letter  should  have  heen 
printed  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  reply 
to  it  in  the  same  issue,  and  don't  you  think 
that  in  the  next  issue  acknowledgment  should 
be  made  of  the  blunder?  Will  you  also  please 
print  the  following : 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  statement  in  your  issue 
of  November  24  that  I  "as  proof  of  the  vivid- 
ness of  my  memory"  had  named  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  as  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Collier 
dinner  and  had  subsequently  admitted  to  him 
that  my  memory  was  at  fault  is  absolutely  un- 
true. Nothing  of  the  kind  was  said  or  written 
by  me,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for 
his  statement.  To  my  expression  in  the  review 
of  his  book,  in  your  issue  of  November  3,  "that 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  sets  down  the 
thing  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue,"  I  fear 
that  I  shall  have  to  make  important  qualifica- 
tions. 

In  hastening  to  print  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's letter  without  waiting  to  give 
Mr.  Ghent  an  opportunity  to  reply 
in  the  same  issue — which  would  have 
been  the  usual  course  in  such  a  mat- 
ter— we  were  actuated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  delay  of  two 
weeks  which  would  thus  have  been 
caused  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's denial  might  fairly  have  been 
regarded  by  him  as  an  injustice  in 
an  issue  of  veracity  so  distinctly  per- 
sonal. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  November  24, 
after  stating  that  Mr.  Ghent  had  ac- 
knowledged that  his  memory  had 
been  at  fault  in  the  matter,  added: 
"Fortunately,  I  have  this  in  Mr. 
Ghent's  own  handwriting."  We, 
therefore,  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  Mr.  Ghent's  telegram,  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Sinclair — who  is  also  in  Cali- 
fornia— asking  him  to  send  us  either 
the  original  or  a  photographic  copy 
of  this  written  statement  by  Mr. 
Ghent  which  he  said  was  so  "fortu- 
nately" in  his  possession.  To  this  re- 
quest we  have  received  the  following 
telegraphic  reply,  dated  Los  Angeles, 
November  28: 

Ghent's  letter  has  been  misplaced.  Accepting 
his  correction  fail  to  see  it  helps  his  case.  He 
attended  dinner  of  eight  people,  could  not  re- 
member names  of  guests  long  enough  to  go 
home  and  note  them  in  diary,  yet  fifteen  years 
later  can  contradict  one  guest  as  to  what  he 
wore. 

We  feel   it   proper   to   mention   a 


curious  circumstance  that  has  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. After  the  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Review  containing  Mr.  Sinclair's  let- 
ter had  appeared,  we  received  a  letter 
from  him  dated  November  4,  but  not 
arriving  here  until  fully  two  weeks 
after  that  date,  saying  that  out  of 
personal  consideration  for  Mr.  Ghent 
he  had  decided  to  withdraw  his  letter 
of  November  3.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  had  this  request  arrived  in  time, 
we  should  have  been  more  than  glad 
to  comply  with  it. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  we 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's veracity.  What  our  own  opin- 
ion is  they  will  probably  have  no 
difficulty  in  conjecturing.  We  will 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ghent  did  not  hesitate  instantly 
to  deny  that  he  had  ever  said  or  writ- 
ten that  which  Mr.  Sinclair  alleged 
that  he  "fortunately"  had  in  Mr. 
Ghent's  own  handwriting,  though  he 
could  not  by  any  conceivable  possi- 
bility have  known  that,  unfortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Sinclair,  this  impor- 
tant bit  of  evidence  was  to  be  "mis- 
placed" when  its  production  was  de- 
manded. 

In  another  column  of  The  Weekly 
Revieiu  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ghent,  sent  to  us  before  this  con- 
troversy arose,  which  sheds  a  most 
interesting  light  on  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  Mr.  Sinclair's  statements  in 
general.  Turning  aside  from  any 
question  of  deliberate  falsehood,  we 
invite  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  significance  of  such  an 
exposure.  That  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  value  and 
standing  of  Sinclair's  outgivings  in 
general  is  concerned,  the  case  is  in- 
comparably worse  if  the  falsehoods 
are  not  deliberate.  The  very  staple 
of  the  wholesale  slanders  against  the 
American  press  in  which  he,  and 
many  whom  we  like  to  think  of  as 
his  betters,  constantly  indulge  is  that 
reckless  inaccuracy  which  is  far 
more  mischievous  than  deliberate  ly- 
ing, because  it  is  practised  by  so 
many  who  would  recoil  with  abhor- 
rence from  the  utterance  of  simple 
and  intentional  falsehood. 


That  inaccuracy  does  not  always 
take  the  shape  of  gross  overlooking 
of  palpable  facts,  such  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  matter  to  which  Mr.  Ghent 
calls  attention  in  his  article.  Its 
most  frequent  form  is  something 
quite  different.  It  consists  in  the 
presentation  of  a  few  facts  as  typi- 
cal which  are  in  reality  highly  excep- 
tional, and  the  confident  ascription 
of  these  facts  to  systematic  sinister 
motive  when  there  is  abundant  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  though  in  some 
instances  distinctly  blameworthy, 
they  are  merely  lapses  from  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  right  conduct.  Among 
the  millions  of  items  of  news  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  could  not  be 
found  a  number  of  examples  of  fail- 
ure of  right  treatment  in  the  news- 
papers, and  even  of  failure  due  to 
bad  motive.  It  is  upon  a  basis  of 
this  kind  that  the  slanderers  build  a 
monstrous  structure  of  calumny 
which  does  more  than  all  other 
things  combined  to  poison  the  public 
mind.  It  makes  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  persons  ready  to  believe  the 
wildest  imaginings  of  the  enemies  of 
the  existing  order.  Such  exposures 
as  this  of  Mr.  Ghent's  ought  to  serve 
in  some  degree  as  a  corrective  of  this 
state  of  mind.  For  they  are  instruc- 
tive not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
shedding  light  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  calibre  of  those  who  impu- 
dently set  themselves  up  as  censors 
of  the  press,  and  as  models  of  that 
truthfulness  and  impartiality  the 
absence  of  which  in  our  newspapers 
they  never  tire  of  denouncing. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  for 
the  seven  days  ended  November  26.] 

SOVIET  RUSSIA,  POLAND,  AND 
LITHUANIA :  It  would  appear  that  the 
disaster  to  Wrangel  was  not  so  complete 
as  we  had  been  led  to  believe.  When 
the  avalanche  fell,  he  had  some  45,000 
rifles  (270,000  all  services).  He  still 
has  some  30,000  rifles,  who  are  to  go 
into  cantonments  on  Lemnos  and  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  By  no  means  a  con- 
temptible nucleus  for  another  undertak- 
ing, if  their  morale  has  not  been  shat- 
tered. It  is  not  entirely  certain  that 
Wrangel  has  ceased  to  be  an  Asterisk 
in  his  Region.  He  says  he  is  ready  to 
"go  to  it"  again.  But  Tchitcherin  is 
likely  to  insist  on  disarming  of  his 
troops;  pressure  on  Britain,  transmitted 
to  Greece,  should  do  the  trick.  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  a  trade  agreement.  Wran- 
gel's  retreat  was  apparently  conducted 
with  skill  and  intrepidity.  He  claims  to 
have  secured  evacuation  of  all  the  civil- 
ian refugees,  as  well  as  of  his  surviving 
soldiery  (except  the  wounded). 

A  new  phase  of  the  Eastern  Siberian 
situation  has  developed.  The  Red  Rus- 
sians have  pushed  beyond  Irkutsk,  have 
"liquidated"  Semenov's  army,  and  have 
consigned  the  new  governments  in 
Eastern  Siberia  to  the  limbus  fatuorum. 
The  style  of  these  governments  was  a 
sort  of  near-Bolshevism;  a  thing  more 
hateful  to  Lenin  than  the  bourgeois 
article.  The  new  Soviet  Government  is 
centered  at  Chita.  But  what  of  the  Ja- 
panese, who  are  so  much  interested  in 
East  Siberia?  Can  it  be  that  Moscow 
is  ready  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Japanese?  Here  is  food  a-plenty  for 
speculation.  So  long  as  Lenin  rules  the 
roast;  we  need  not  complain  of  a  "trite 
road  of  affairs  affording  no  novity." 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Moscow  has  in- 
formed Lithuania  that  she  "sees  fitten 
for  to"  take  possession  of  Vilna  again. 
A  solution  overlooked  by  the  League; 
after  all,  perhaps  the  best. 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST:  The 
Associated  Press  has  given  us  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  text  of  an  agreement 
between  Moscow  and  Mustapha  Kemal. 
The  language  is  fuliginous,  but  Moscow 
seems  to  promise:  restoration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  including  Arabia  and 
Syria;  joint  action  with  the  Turks  for 
liberation  of  Moslem  countries — i.e., 
India,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tunisia 
(the  Pan-Islam  programme,  as  we  in- 
terpret) ;  complete  autonomy  for  Moslem 
states  federated  with  Soviet  Russia;  and 
all  the  troops  Mustapha  needs.  In  return 
Mustapha  promises  "facilities"  for 
spread  of  Bolshevist  doctrines  in  Tur- 
key. On  the  other  hand,  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  Britain,  Moscow  would 
engage  to  "refrain  from  any  attempt  by 


military  action  or  propaganda  to  en- 
courage the  peoples  of  Asia  in  any  form 
of  action  hostile  to  British  interests  or 
the  British  Empire."  This  might  seem 
to  annul  the  engagements  to  Mustapha. 
Now  would  anyone  suspect  Moscow  of 
such  meanness?  We  do  not.  Moscow 
may  have  her  rails  and  plows  and  still 
be  true  to  Mustapha.  The  Principle  of 
Self-Determination  may  be  invoked.  The 
necessary  Red  legions  may  self-deter- 
mine to  help  Mustapha.  And  can  Moscow 
be  held  answerable  for  volunteer  propa- 
ganda? Moreover,  the  propaganda  may 
have  accomplished  its  mission  in  India. 
We  wait  to  hear  the  nature  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's "alarming  news"  from  India. 

Truly  the  bourgeois  cause  is  in  the 
doleful  dumps.  But  there  is  a  little 
rumor  which  has  a  hopeful  face.  'Tis 
said  Moscow  resents  Turkish  occupation 
of  Kars  and  Batum.  Have  the  thieves 
fallen  out  already?  It  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Constantine,  it  is  reported,  has  bought 
six  large  trunks,  and  the  family  is  pack- 
ing. 

ARMENIA;  AND  SOME  IRRE- 
PRESSIBLE THOUGHTS:  The  Council 
of  the  League  having  failed  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  Armenians,  the  Assembly 
is  making  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
save  the  survivors.  Some  one  of  the  great 
Powers  (the  United  States  is  included 
in  the  invitation)  will  please  volunteer 
to  negotiate  with  Mustapha  Kemal.  The 
League  has  no  army.  The  economic 
threat  is  futile  here.  The  hero  can  not 
be  won  over  by  appeals  to  his  reason, 
his  heart,  or  his  principles.  He  must 
be  bought  off.  But  what  consideration 
would  suffice?  Modification  of  the 
Sevres  treaty  so  as  to  deprive  Greece  of 
the  territories  given  her  by  that  treaty 
has  been  suggested;  Greek  repudiation 
of  Venizelos  being  considered  to  imply 
repudiation  of  Venizelos'  swelling  poli- 
cies, to  imply  at  any  rate  unworthiness 
of  empire.  Such  a  bait,  so  far  short  of 
Moscow's  promises,  would  have  been  con- 
temptuously scouted  by  Mustapha  a  short 
time  since;  but  Mustapha  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  so  much  affronted  and 
alarmed  by  Moscow's  frowning  attitude 
towards  recent  Turkish  procedure  in  the 
Caucasus,  as  to  be  doubtful  about  the 
Moscow  connection  and  willing  to  con- 
sider other  arrangements.  Moscow,  so 
we  interpret,  was  very  glad  to  have 
Mustapha  clear  the  Caucasus  "corridor," 
but  never  imagined  such  a  thing  as 
Turkish  possession  of  those  regions. 
But  suppose  that  Mustapha  consents  to 
stop  killing  Armenians  and  to  evacuate 
Caucasus  Armenia  (a  thing  Moscow  will 
probably  insist  on  anyway),  would  that 
surely  bestead  the  Armenians  very 
much?     Moscow's  programme  evidently 


contemplates  Soviet  republics  affiliated 
with  Moscow  throughout  Transcaucasia. 
Some  power  should  volunteer  to  negoti- 
ate with  Moscow. 

But  look  at  the  patient!  The  Sultan 
tells  the  Allies  to  clear  out  of  Constan- 
tinople. Their  presence  there  is  incom- 
patable  with  Turkish  sovereignty. 

Indeed,  the  boxes  on  Olympus  must 
rock  with  inextinguishable  laughter  at 
the  latest  features  in  the  human  spec- 
tacle: the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  42 
nations  lamenting  its  impotence,  and 
begging  someone  to  negotiate  on  its  be- 
half with  '  a  bandit  in  the  Anatolian 
mountains;  the  Sick  Man  rising  in  bed 
and  bidding  his  nurses  begone;  Greek 
soldiers  self -demobilizing  (allotropic 
form,  it  would  seem,  of  Self-Determina- 
tion) ;  d'Annunzio  challenging  the  world ; 
a  League  commission  wandering  vaguely 
over  the  Lithuanian  bush  dodging  bul- 
lets and  begging  everybody  to  stop  fight- 
ing; etc.,  etc.  Marshal  Foch  gave  some 
very  good  advice  the  other  day  in  his 
curt,  soldierly  fashion.  The  League  is 
a  very  beautiful  thing,  he  said,  but  has 
its  eyes  too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  fu- 
ture. It  should  perform  its  present 
obvious  tasks  thoroughly;  if  necessary, 
using  force.  When  the  treaties  have 
been  enforced,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  talk. 

The  mouse  still  wiggles.  There  is  a 
report  that  the  Armenians  by  a  counter 
attack  have  retaken  Alexandropol. 

THE  LEAGUE:  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  Luxembourg,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  the 
Ukraine,  Albania,  Liechtenstein,  Costa 
Rica,  Armenia,  and  Montenegro  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  League.  There 
seems  no  doubt  about  the  admission  of 
Austria,  Finland,  and  Luxembourg. 
Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Greece  have  pro- 
tested against  admission  of  Bulgaria. 
"She  has  not  fulfilled  any  important 
terms  of  the  treaty;"  not  one  cent  of 
indemnity  paid,  not  one  Bulgar  tried. 
The  Assembly  wisely  defers  action  on 
the  border  states  self-determined  out  of 
the  Czarist  domain.  No  question  more 
"questionable"  ever  presented  itself; 
perhaps  Trotsky  will  forestall  an  infinite 
logomachy  by  solving  it  in  his  Homeric 
style  of  grand  simplicity. 

The  respective  jurisdictions  of  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly  are  in  hot  question. 
The  small  fry  would  like  to  wrest  con- 
trol from  the  Great  Powers.  The  eternal 
choice:  oligarchy  or  democracy? 

The  League  somewhat  pathetically 
waits  upon  America.  No  amendments 
will  be  made  to  the  convention,  disarma- 
ment will  not  be  seriously  considered, 
until  the  final  decision  of  the  United 
States  is  known. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Lesson  of  Haiti 


TO  those  Americans  whose  memories 
run  back  to  the  days  of  1900  and 
1904  a  significant  aspect  of  the  campaign 
of  1920  was  that  it  did  not  give  forth 
the  faintest  echo  of  one  of  the  great 
struggles  of  those  earlier  years.  When 
Bryan  campaigned  against  McKinley  and 
Koosevelt  the  country  rang  with  the  de- 
bate over  imperialism.  "Benevolent  as- 
similation," "the  White  Man's  burden," 
"manifest  destiny"  were  starred  pas- 
sages in  every  politician's  phrase-book, 
and  the  people  were  still  under  the  spell 
of  the  great  Senate  debate  of  which 
Hoar  and  Piatt  were  the  opposing 
leaders.  The  elections,  which  turned 
largely  upon  other  questions,  and  the 
course  of  events,  under  astute  Repub- 
lican guidance,  decided  the  political 
issue,  while  the  processes  of  administra- 
tion, supported  and  upheld  by  momentous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  demon- 
strated that  our  constitutional  system, 
far  from  being  a  bar  to  the  development 
of  a  permanent  colonial  empire,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  that  end.  And  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years  the  "anti-im- 
perialist" party  has  steadily,  quietly, 
inevitably  carried  us  forward  upon  the 
broad  path  of  empire.  Between  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles the  United  States  has  become  one 
of  the  great  colonial,  or  imperial,  powers 
of  the  world.  Yet  during  the  same  pe- 
riod public  consciousness  of  and  interest 
in  the  problems  of  empire  have  dimin- 
ished almost  to  the  vanishing  point.* 

How  true  this  is  may  be  realized  by 
recalling  that,  despite  radical  changes  in 
the  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
Governor  General  Harrison  and  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  have  interpreted  and  applied 
the  Jones  Act,  the  Republican  platform 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1900, 
contained  no  declaration  of  the  Philip- 
pine policy  of  the  party.  The  Democratic 
statement  included  a  brief  reaffirmation 
of  their  belief  that  early  independence 
should  be  granted,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  Nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Republican  attempt  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  Haiti,  has  public 
interest  been  directed  to  the  record  or 
the  proposals  of  either  party  with  ref- 
erence to  any  other  part  of  our  colonial 
system. 


*  The  "non-contiguous"  territory  of  the  United 
States  includes  Hawaii,  population  223,099,  area  6,449 
sq.  miles;  Alaska,  population  64,984,  area  590,881  sq. 
miles;  Porto  Rico,  population  1,246,361,  area  3,600 
sq.  miles;  Virgin  Islands,  population,  26,051,  area  142 
sq.  miles;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  population,  125,000, 
area  436  sq.  miles;  Guam,  population  14,142,  area  210 
sq.  miles;  Samoa,  population  9,550,  area  77  sq.  miles; 
Philippine  Islands,  population  9,009,802,  area  121,400 
sq.  miles;  Wake,  Midway,  and  other  islands,  popula- 
tion and  area  negligible;  total  ^  population,  10,748,989. 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  which,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  are  governed  from  Washington,  have  a  com- 
bined  population  of  3,455,000,  and  an  area  of  436 
sq.  miles.  In  1790  the  area  of  the  United  States  was 
819,500  sq.   miles,  and  the  population   about  4,000,000. 


This  absence  of  popular  consciousness 
of  our  responsibilities  to  the  distant 
peoples  whose  destinies  we  control  is  in 
itself  an  invitation  to  trouble,  which  is 
made  only  the  more  likely  to  occur  by 
the  nature  of  our  instruments  of  colonial 
government.  As  was  the  case  with 
Rome,  the  United  States  has  drifted 
rather  than  deliberately  steered  into  the 
current  of  extra-continental  expansion. 
One  step  has  led,  more  or  less  inevitably, 
to  the  next:  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Midway 
and  Wake  Islands,  have  become  ours  in 
law  or  in  fact.  Over  the  internal  as  well 
as  the  external  affairs  of  certain  Central 
American  republics  we  exercise  a  firm 
if  benevolent  control,  while  even  Mexico 
was  once  informed  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  would  never  recognize  a 
certain  one  of  her  citizens  as  President.! 
With  each  acquisition  of  title  or  exten- 
sion of  control  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington has  set  up  the  sort  of  rule,  or 
exerted  the  kind  of  influence,  which 
seemed  best  to  meet  our  needs  and  those 
of  the  territory  involved.  To  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  applied, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  and 
even  many  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  a  century  of  experience  had 
proved  satisfactory  to  our  own  people 
as  they  had  moved  west  and  developed 
new  territories  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Pacific.  Over  other  dependen- 
cies or  wards  were  established  means  of 
control  ranging  in  completeness  from 
merely  potential  dominance  over  Cuba 
to  the  rule  of  the  benevolent  despot  sent 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  govern 
Guam.  These  subordinate  Governments 
and  the  instrumentalities  in  Washington 
through  which  the  President  supervises 
them — bureaus  or  individuals  in  the 
War,  Navy,  or  State  Departments — are, 
in  practice,  virtually  free  from  regular 
and  effective  scrutiny  and  control  by 
either  Congress  or  the  people.  They 
would  be,  even  if  the  people  were  not  so 
indifferent  as  to  permit  Congress  to  re- 
main inactive  in  the  matter. 

Of  such  a  system  the  Haitian  episode 
is  a  natural,  almost  inevitable,  result. 
The  fact  is,  that  while  developing  a  large 
and  important  colonial  system,  the 
United  States  has  neither  possessed  nor 
created  definite  institutional  safeguards 
comparable  to  those  that  have  been  util- 
ized by  most  of  the  great  historic  em- 
pires, from  Rome  to  Britain.  This  is  to 
be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
institutions  by  means  of  which  other 
nations  have  sought  to  protect  both 
themselves    and   their    dependencies    by 

t  Since  1912  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  actively  intervened  in  the  internal  political  affairs 
of   Nicaragua,   Panama,    Costa  Rica,   and  Guatemala 


making  their  representatives  in  the  sub- 
ordinate governments  regularly  respon- 
sible and  in  the  end  definitely  account- 
able for  their  official  acts. 

Rome,  for  instance,  early  provided  by 
law  for  the  special  trial,  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  of  any  provincial  official  ac- 
cused of  certain  abuses  of  power.  Later 
the  possibility  of  trial  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  fact  that  his  record  as  governor 
might  cause  a  triumph  to  be  given  or 
withheld  on  his  return  to  Rome,  must 
have  been  pretty  constantly  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  proconsul  or  legate.  When 
the  Portuguese  ruled  much  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  empire  that  is  now 
Great  Britain's  they  attempted  to  solve 
the  same  problem  by  setting  up  viceroys 
and  councils  to  watch  others,  and  by 
limiting  their  governors  to  very  short 
terms  of  office.  With  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys and  governors  were  associated 
audiencias  whose  duty  it  was  to  check 
up  the  administration  of  the  executive 
at  every  point,  and  who  were  given  the 
independence  and  authority  necessary  to 
this  end.  The  truly  regal  figures  who 
represented  the  Spanish  King  in  his 
American  possessions  were  also  kept 
under  control  by  occasional  inspections 
by  the  royal  visitador,  while  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  terms  of  office  all  ad- 
ministrative officials  had  to  undergo  a 
residencia,  or  investigation  into  their 
official  acts.  The  Council  of  the  Indies 
appointed  a  distinguished  jurist  to  re- 
ceive any  charges  which  might  be  filed 
against  outgoing  officials,  who  were  tried 
in  Spain  by  that  august  body  itself;  and 
until  after  this  trial  the  ex-official  could 
hold  no  new  post  of  any  sort. 

The  modern  counterparts  of  these 
earlier  devices  are  political  rather  than 
punitive  in  their  character,  and  are  de- 
signed to  afford  the  legislature  of  the 
dominant  country  an  effective  control 
over  the  executive  in  the  matter  of  co- 
lonial administration.  In  those  countries 
which  possess  the  parliamentary  form  of 
government  the  colonial  minister  must 
always  consider  how  he  will  justify  his 
course  before  the  legislature  and  the 
country.  Furthermore,  he  knows  that 
his  administration  will  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  and  criticism  when  his  annual 
appropriation  comes  up  for  debate.  In 
the  French  legislature,  moreover,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seats  are  held  by 
representatives  of  the  colonies,  while  the 
British  have  recently  made  a  distin- 
guished Indian  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  a  position  which  carries  min- 
isterial rank.  An  important  part  of  the 
Indian  administrative  machinery  in  Lon- 
don is  the  Council  of  India,  with  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  consult  be- 
fore exercising  the  more  important  pow- 
ers of  his  office. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but 
these  should  suffice.  None  of  these  laws 
or  institutions,  of  course,  has  ever  been 
wholly  or  permanently  effective  in  secur- 
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ing  a  management  of  colonial  affairs 
satisfactory  both  in  the  colonies  and  at 
home.  Their  existence,  however,  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  other  nations  have 
found  it  advisable  to  employ  special  safe- 
guards in  governing  peoples  who  dwell 
beyond  their  own  frontiers.  The  Haitian 
episode  should  make  manifest  to  us,  as 
it  has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
Americans  are  not  divinely  exempt  from 
those  human  weaknesses  which  make 
such  precautions  necessary. 

In  these  circumstances  what  can  be 
done  by  the  President-elect  and  the  Re- 
publican party  to  put  our  system  of 
colonial,  or  imperial,  Government  upon 
a  sounder  and  more  definite  basis?  So 
far  as  the  creation  of  new  institutions  is 
concerned,  probably  very  little  will  or 
can  be  effective.  To  set  them  up  would 
be  to  admit  more  than  we  are  as  yet 
ready  to  admit,  either  to  the  world  or  to 
ourselves.  Furthermore,  in  the  fierce 
competition  among  the  many  subjects 
which  will  demand  action  after  March  4 
only  those  will  survive  which  have  be- 
hind them  one  or  both  of  the  great  driv- 
ing forces  of  American  politics:  public 
opinion  or  political  expediency.  Neither 
people  nor  politicians  are  interested  in 
this  question. 

One  thing,  however,  President  Hard- 
ing will  be  able  to  do — a  very  simple 
thing,  but  one  which  the  situation  de- 
mands imperatively  upon  grounds  of 
party  policy,  sound  statesmanship,  and 
common  decency.  If  he  will  appoint  to 
those  offices  through  which  the  United 
States  exercises  control  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  all  of  the  other  lands  whose 
destinies  are  in  our  hands  only  men 
whose  characters  and  public  careers 
clearly  demonstrate  them  to  be  worthy 
of  the  trust  imposed,  he  will  have  done 
the  one  possible  thing  best  calculated  to 
offset  the  dangers  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  this  suggestion 
is  merely  the  elaboration  of  the  obvious. 
Perhaps:  but  is  it  altogether  beside  the 
mark  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
eight  years?  Will  pressure  upon  this 
"party  President"  in  behalf  of  deserving 
Republicans  be  less  compelling  than  that 
which  caused  a  Chief  Executive  whom 
millions  acclaimed  as  a  Sir  Galahad  in 
politics — or  at  least  his  Secretary  of 
State — to  "take  care"  of  "deserving 
Democrats"  in  offices  beyond  the  borders 
of  continental  United  States? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  President- 
elect makes  up  his  slate  he  will  realize 
that  if  the  dangers  of  bad  appointments 
to  offices  which  concern  primarily  the 
interests  of  peoples  outside  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  are  more  remote,  they  are 
apt  to  be  greater  in  the  long  run  than 
those  involved  in  similar  appointments 
at  home.  Public  opinion  will  prevent 
almost  any  appointee  from  doing  serious 
damage  in  the  United  States:  it  is  not 


effective  to  this  end  in  Haiti,  for  in- 
stance. The  whole  Haitian  episode, 
which  involves  much  more  than  miscon- 
duct by  the  Marine  Corps,  could  not 
have  happened  in  continental  United 
States.  Neither  couW  it  have  occurred 
in  Haiti  had  the  American  minister,  the 
American  financial  agent,  or  any  one  of 
the  more  important  civil  officials  been  a 
man  worthy  of  his  office.  No  President 
can  be  always  cognizant  of  everything 
that  occurs  in  Haiti.  But  it  is  within 
the  power  of  any  President  to  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  he  is  represented  there  by 
men  whose  names  and  characters  are  a 
public  guarantee  that  gross  abuses  and 
administrative  and  political  blunders  will 
not  occur.  To  the  discerning  citizen  no 
acts  will  furnish  a  nicer  index  to  the 
character  of  the  new  President  than  his 
appointments  to  those  public  offices 
which  control  the  administration  of  our 
Government  beyond  the  borders  of  con- 
tinental America. 

Ralston  Hayden 

The  "Suppressing"  of 
Upton  Sinclair 

[This  article  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ghent 
before  he  had  seen  the  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Review  containing  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  (com- 
mented upon  editorially  in  our  issue  of  this 
week),  and  therefore  has  no  relation  to  the 
controversy  with  which  that  letter  is  con- 
cerned.] 

MR.  UPTON  SINCLAIR  some  time 
ago  (February  28),  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  criticised 
severely  the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles 
for  having  deliberately  and  maliciously 
omitted  all  mention  of  his  name  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Pasadena  tennis  tourna- 
ment. Their  spitefulness  was  all  the 
more  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  winner.  The  charges,  important  and 
sensational  though  they  were,  appear  not 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  they  de- 
served. Some  later  charges  made  by  him 
against  these  newspapers,  however,  have 
been  more  effective,  for  they  have  been 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  insurgent 
press. 

In  the  recent  election  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
the  Socialist  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Tenth  California  District,  which  in- 
cludes the  western  three-quarters  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  small  bit  of 
territory  still  further  west.  Why  he 
chose  this  district  (in  which  he  is  not  a 
resident)  is  not  known,  but  the  language 
of  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy  in- 
dicated a  belief  on  his  part  that  he  could 
easily  be  elected.  Funds  were  solicited 
through  the  Appeal  to  Reason  and  other- 
wise, and  the  statement  was  repeatedly 
made  in  his  campaign  "literature"  that  if 
he  were  amply  supported  by  contribu- 
tions he  would  carry  the  district. 

A  grave  obstacle  had  to  be  faced  from 
the   beginning   of  his   campaign.     The 


newspapers,  he  charged,  were  so  hostile 
to  his  candidacy  that  they  refused  to  give 
him  mention.  No  matter  what  he  did  or 
said  to  attract  attention,  they  ignored 
him.  This  was  the  rule,  he  asserted, 
though  he  admits  that  the  newspaper 
which  most  displeases  him  and  which  he 
so  often  denounces — the  Los  Angeles 
Times — mentioned  him  derisively  in  two 
or  three  editorial  paragraphs.  All  the 
favorable  publicity  he  was  able  to  get, 
he  asserts,  was  through  a  few  speeches 
he  made  and  the  circulation  of  a  special 
edition  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason. 

In  due  time  came  the  election.  But 
here  again,  in  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing, the  newspapers  showed  their 
bitter  hostility.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
use  of  his  name  they  refused  to  print  the 
returns  from  the  Tenth  District.  This 
charge  he  wrote  or  telegraphed  to  various 
journals,  including  the  Appeal  to  Reason 
and  the  New  York  Call.  It  has  been 
taken  up  and  reproduced  by  other  jour- 
nals. In  an  editorial  paragraph  in  the 
Nation  for  November  17  (p.  546)  it  ap- 
pears as  follows : 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  American 
journalism  that  the  five  Los  Angeles  news- 
papers omitted  all  returns  from  the  Tenth 
Congressional  district  on  the  morning  after 
election  in  order  to  avoid  mention  of  Upton 
Sinclair's   run. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
assertions  (and  of  other  persons'  asser- 
tions based  on  Mr.  Sinclair's  authority) 
a  brief  examination  of  the  records  will 
prove  illuminating.  The  phrase  "on  the 
morning  after  election"  in  the  foregoing 
excerpt  might  suggest  that  all  the  five 
daily  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  are 
morning  issues.  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
morning  newspapers — the  Examiner  and 
the  Times.  I  have  no  copies  of  the 
Examiner  at  hand,  but  I  have  a  post- 
election file  of  the  Times.  What  the 
three  evening  newspapers  did  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Sinclair  I  do  not  know.  But  his 
charge  is  a  wholesale  and  sweeping  one; 
and  if  any  one  of  the  five  journals  can 
be  shown  to  have  given  the  returns,  it  is 
disproved.  In  the  Times  of  November  3 
(the  morning  after  election),  in  the  first 
column  of  the  first  page,  under  the  two- 
column  heading,  "Van  de  Water  Is  Vic- 
tor," (Van  de  Water  was  the  Republican 
candidate  in  the  Ninth  District)  appears 
the  following  paragraph: 

Congressman  Osborne  is  far  ahead  of  his 
Socialist  opponent,  Upton  Sinclair,  in  the 
Tenth  Congress  District. 

The  following  morning  (November  4), 
under  the  two-column  heading,  "Van  de 
Water  Lead  Grows,"  in  the  first  column 
of  the  first  page,  this  paragraph  appears : 

Osborne  was  re-elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  District  by  a  big  increase  over  his 
vote  of  four  years  ago,  according  to  the  latest 
count.  The  returns  tabulated  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  precincts  showed  that  he  had 
fairly  snowed  under  his  Socialist  opponent, 
Upton  Sinclair. 

On    November   6,    page   4,    column   4, 
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under  the  single-column  heading  "Con- 
gress," sub-heading  "Tenth  District," 
the  vote  from  676  precincts  is  given  as 
follows : 

H.  Z.  Osborne   95,716 

Upton    Sinclair    20,136 

On  November  20,  in  Part  II.,  page  9, 
column  4,  under  the  single-column  head- 
ing, "Osborne  Vote  Leads  Nearly  Five  to 
One,"  this  statement  is  made: 

Following  is  the  official  vote  in  the  Tenth 
Congress  District  at  the  general  election  on 
the  2d  inst.,  as  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, but,  through  an  error,  omitted  from 
the  official  count  in  yesterday's   Times: 

Henry  Z.  Osborne  97,469 

Upton  Sinclair   20,439 

The  earlier  charges  made  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair which  asserted  the  suppression  of 
the  news  of  his  candidacy  during  the 
campaign  may  have  had  some  basis.  Very 
likely  the  newspapers  gave  him  much  less 
space  than  he  thought  due  him.  But  he 
was  not  ignored.  I  have  before  me  a 
clipping  from  the  Times  of  August  29, 
in  which,  under  the  four-column  heading, 
"Who's  Who  on  Tuesday's  Ballot,"  Mr. 
Sinclair's  candidacy  at  the  primaries  is 
commented  upon.  "As  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict," says  the  account,  "gave  the  heavi- 
est Republican  vote  of  any  Congress 
District  in  the  United  States  two  years 
ago,  it  is  not  likely  that  Sinclair's  can- 
didacy will  occasion  much  excitement  in 
the  district." 

In  the  election,  as  already  shown,  Mr. 
Sinclair  received  20,439  votes,  or  17.33 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  a  much 
higher  Socialist  percentage  of  the  total 
than  was  obtained  during  the  Socialist 
slump  of  1914-18,  but  is  considerably  less 
than  the  percentage  (20.97)  in  the  1912 
election.  The  Socialist  candidate  in  the 
1912  election,  moreover,  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  running  in  a  four-cornered 
contest.  He  polled  17,126  votes.  Mr. 
Sinclair,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  field  against  Mr.  Osborne  as  well 
as  of  a  great  increase  of  population, 
polled  an  increase  of  only  3,313  votes. 

In  an  inspired  telegram  from  Pasadena 
published  in  the  New  York  Call  Novem- 
ber 7,  appears  this  highly  optimistic 
statement : 

Sinclair  doubled  the  Socialist  vote  and  paved 
the  way  to  what  the  Socialists  here  believe 
will  be  a  victory  for  the  Socialist  candidate 
two  years  hence. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sinclair  did  not 
double  the  normal  Socialist  vote.  The 
last  normal  Socialist  vote  was  in  1912 
(for  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
adversely  affected  the  vote  of  1914,  while 
subsequent  Socialist  policy  wrought  even 
greater  havoc  in  1916  and  1918) ;  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  fell  considerably  short  of 
the  results  of  that  year.  In  the  second 
place,  neither  Mr.  Sinclair  nor  any  other 
Socialist  or  Radical  can  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances  carry  the  Tenth 
California  District.  If  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  goes  Bolshevist  this  district 


will  still  remain  an  oasis  of  conservatism. 
The  persons  who  contributed  funds  to 
Mr.  Sinclair's  campaign  on  the  plea  that 
he  could  be  elected  might,  in  view  of  the 


facts,  almost  feel  inclined  to  take  steps 
against  him  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses. 

W.  J.  Ghent 


Experiences  of  a  Near-East 
Relief  Worker 


PART  ONE 


WHEN  the  inhabitants  of  Baku  awoke 
on  the  morning  of  April  28,  1920, 
they  made  the  surprising  discovery  that 
the  Government  of  Azerbaijan  had  been 
replaced  by  a  Communistic  Government 
overnight.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  had  been  rumors  that 
the  Bolsheviki  would  come  to  Baku  as 
they  had  done  once  before,  in  1918. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  feeling  of  un- 
easiness in  the  town  had  been  on  the 
increase  from  day  to  day.  Bread  was 
scarce,  there  was  a  general  lack  of  food 
and  other  necessaries,  and  the  working 
population  was  becoming  desperate. 
Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
probably  nothing  could  have  averted  the 
Bolshevik  movement.  Still,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  have  taken  an- 
other form.  We  had  personally  suffered 
from  attempts  to  interfere  with  our 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviks  of 
Baku  and  knew  them  to  have  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  working  people,  but 
had  the  Government  shown  itself  more 
capable,  perhaps  more  generous  and  con- 
ciliatory, more  ready  to  relieve  distress, 
the  revolution  might  have  taken  a  na- 
tional form,  might  have  been  organized 
from  within  rather  than  imported  from 
without. 

The  Arrival  of  the  Bolsheviks 

We  awoke  on  the  morning  of  April  28 
to  find  that  all  the  boats  in  the  harbor  as 
well  as  all  the  public  buildings  were  fly- 
ing red  flags.  The  Government  had  tried 
to  transfer  its  seat  to  Elizavetpol,  pos- 
sibly with  the  intention  of  organizing 
some  resistance.  This,  however,  came  too 
late,  and  the  preparations  at  Baku  were 
too  insignificant ;  too  much  valuable  time 
had  been  lost,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  Government  and  its  overthrow 
fell  upon  the  same  day,  so  that  many 
officials  were  taken  prisoner  in  the  train 
at  a  station — Yevlak — a  few  miles  out 
of  Baku. 

The  resentment  of  the  Tatar  element 
in  Azerbaijan  against  the  old  Govern- 
ment for  having  given  over  Baku  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  knew  no  bounds. 
An  attempt  made  to  start  a  rising 
against  the  new  oppressor  was  betrayed, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  leaders, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  mosque  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  probably  dealt  with  in  the 
usual  way,   as  no  more  was  heard   of 


them.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  subsequent  murder  of  a  fugi- 
tive Azerbaijan  minister  at  Tiflis  and 
the  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Uzbekov  were  due  to  this  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  Tatar  population. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  Bolshevik  agitation  was  started  by 
the  people  of  Baku,  the  laborers  in  the 
oil-fields  and  other  workmen,  who  called 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Army  to  their  aid. 
There  had  been,  all  the  time,  Russian 
and  Armenian  agitators  who  found  in 
the  existing  hard  times  a  strong  ally, 
the  dissatisfied  people  being  only  too 
glad  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  the 
prosperity  which  the  Bolshevik  rule 
would  bestow.  These  promises  had  been 
expressed  in  the  official  organs  in  the 
crudest  fashion  and  with  professions  of 
brotherhood  of  a  sickly  sentimentality 
difficult  to  associate  with  the  agitators 
as  we  came  to  know  them. 

Quartering  Soldiers  upon  the 
Population 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
new  arrivals  was  the  quartering  of  the 
soldiers  upon  the  population.  At  first 
the  soldiers  simply  entered  a  house  and 
occupied  any  portion  of  it  at  will  without 
authorization  of  any  sort.  As,  however, 
a  kind  of  system  of  housing  was  worked 
out,  orders  were  given  that  neither  sol- 
diers nor  civilians  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  without  written  authoriza- 
tion. This  sounded  well,  but  the  terror- 
stricken  people  had  not  the  courage  to 
oppose  an  intruder  who  arrived  with 
his  gun  and  military  outfit. 

The  object  of  the  military  authorities 
in  quartering  the  soldiers  on  households 
rather  than  in  barracks  was  to  have  the 
whole  town  under  control  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  rising.  The  officers  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire  made  the 
best  tenants.  Accustomed  to  a  civilized 
life,  often  Bolsheviks  only  by  compulsion, 
they  became  in  a  measure  the  protectors 
of  those  whose  enforced  hospitality  they 
enjoyed.  They  were  often  themselves 
under  espionage,  and  could  do  little,  but 
I  often  noticed  that  the  majority  of 
even  the  soldiers  spoke  to  these  men  with 
a  respect  which  they  made  no  show  of 
offering  to  those  who  had  risen  from 
their  own  class.  Even  among  Commu- 
nists "blood  tells."  In  my  dealings  with 
the  various  Bolshevik  officials,  although 
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some  were  indescribably  rude  and  of- 
fensive in  their  behavior,  most  had  not 
forgotten  the  old  habits  of  courtesy  even 
to  the  removal  of  their  hats  in  response 
to  a  polite  salutation. 

In  spite  of  a  great  parade  of  honesty 
at  this  period,  and  even  of  severe  pun- 
ishments inflicted  in  a  few  cases  upon 
those  who  robbed  the  households  upon 
which  they  were  quartered,  such  rob- 
beries were  of  common  occurrence.  Not 
merely  ordinary  portable  articles — cloth- 
ing, plate,  cutlery,  linen,  etc.,  disap- 
peared, but  the  leather  was  removed 
from  chairs  and  cloth  from  the  card- 
tables.  The  army,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, came  from  a  country  which  it  had 
reduced  to  utter  destitution,  where  it 
was  not  only  impossible  to  buy  material 
for  a  garment,  but  where  even  needles 
and  thread  were  lacking. 

Requisitioning 

The  army  which  had  come  "to  liberate 
their  suffering  brethren  from  the  yoke 
of  bondage  and  the  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion of  the  capitalist"  arrived  in  a  state 
not  far  from  nudity.  A  Colonel  told  me 
that  over  three  hundred  men,  being  prac- 
tically naked,  were  obliged  to  remain  out- 
side the  town  until  covering  could  be 
sent  out  to  them.  Fortunately,  there 
were  large  quantities  of  Italian  uniforms 
in  the  storehouses  of  Azerbaijan,  and 
we  soon  saw  whole  regiments  in  Italian, 
others  later  in  English,  uniforms. 

After  the  soldiers  had  been  housed,  a 
large  number  of  buildings  were  required 
for  administrative  purposes  and  hospi- 
tals. Six  hundred  of  the  largest  build- 
ings were  taken  in  three  precincts,  be- 
sides numerous  houses  elsewhere,  and 
as  most  of  these  were  owned  by  Arme- 
nians, they  were  the  special  sufferers. 
Although,  at  first,  the  inhabitants  were 
given  a  few  days  grace  in  which  to  re- 
move their  property,  the  time  soon  came 
when  they  had  to  walk  out  of  their 
houses  at  a  moment's  notice,  leaving 
everything  behind.  Even  their  means  of 
livelihood  were  not  considered;  the 
music  teacher  must  leave  his  instru- 
ments, the  dentist  his  forceps,  the  dress- 
maker her  sewing-machine,  and  the 
scholar  his  library. 

The  process  of  requisitioning  advanced 
gradually.  First  of  all  foodstuffs  were 
required  for  the  soldiers.  The  large 
merchants  had  to  give  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  their  stores,  but  of  the  food  thus 
collected  shiploads  were  sent  to  Moscow 
"as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the  people 
of  Baku  for  delivery  from  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrant."  "It  is  cruelty  to  beat  a 
cripple  with  his  own  crutches,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  this  official  notice  in  the 
newspaper  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  the 
hungry  and  destitute.  This  gift  was  fol- 
lowed by  shiploads  of  furniture  requi- 
sitioned from  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Baku. 


The  Persian  merchants,  who  feared 
that  their  goods  might  be  seized,  did  not 
at  first  open  their  shops  and  warehouses, 
but  when,  upon  the  assurance  that  their 
property  would  be  respected,  they  re- 
opened their  establishments,  it  was  only 
to  see  the  Bolshevik  officials  rush  in  and 
carry  off  everything  in  automobiles. 
The  agony  of  these  men,  who  lost  not 
only  all  that  they  possessed,  but  much 
also  which  had  been  confided  to  their  care 
by  others,  who  supposed  that,  as  for- 
eigners, their  warehouses  would  be  re- 
spected, can  not  be  described.  The 
Persian  Consul,  who  strongly  protested 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
pointing  out  that  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment had  proclaimed,  at  Resht  and  else- 
where in  Persia,  the  entire  inviolability 
of  Persian  property  and  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Persians,  was  threatened 
with  arrest  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
counter-revolutionist. 

The  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
formerly  well-to-do  people — mostly  Ar- 
menians— were  now  reduced,  beggars 
description.  Driven  from  their  homes, 
without  bedding  or  furniture,  six  or  eight 
people  of  both  sexes  were  often  herded 
together  in  a  single  room,  as  it  had  been 
discovered  that  non-Bolsheviks  required 
only  ten  cubic  arshins  (an  arshin  is  28 
inches)  of  breathing  space,  while  a  Bol- 
shevik was  entitled  to  fifteen. 

As  the  food  question  —  naturally 
enough — was  becoming  more  serious 
from  day  to  day,  all  the  foodstuffs  found 
in  the  town  were  seized,  and  certain 
quantities  per  head — absolutely  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  life — were  allotted. 
The  population  was  divided  into  three 
classes  according  to  occupation.  The 
first  class  included  those  only  who  per- 
formed actual  manual  labor,  such  as  the 
man  who  put  together  a  pair  of  shoes; 
the  second  class  those  whose  work  was 
merely  intellectual,  or  the  result  of  train- 
ing and  experience,  such  as  the  man  who 
cut  out  the  leather  or  did  clerical  or 
financial  work;  while  the  third  were 
employers,  or  those  who  lived  upon 
money  earned  in  the  past  and  included 
some  seventy-two  thousand  persons 
known  as  bourgeois  and  who  were,  as 
such,  excluded  from  all  benefits  of  food 
or  shelter.  One  acquaintance,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  stricken  with  incurable  ill- 
ness after  a  life-time  of  intellectual 
work,  shared  the  food  allowed  to  a  faith- 
ful servant  who  tended  him,  and  this  al- 
though his  own  home  and  means  had 
long  been  shared  with  a  widowed  sister 
and  her  orphan  children. 

From  the  first  there  was  never  suffi- 
cient food  for  distribution,  even  upon 
these  lines,  and  toward  the  middle  of 
July  things  had  reached  such  a  point 
that  the  hard  manual  laborer,  that  is 
the  first  class  only,  received  one  funt 
(9/10  pound)  of  bread  for  himself  but 
nothing  for  his  family.    Thus,  those  who 


had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  bring- 
ing about  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment were  made  to  suffer  in  their  own 
flesh.  Although  their  position  before  the 
revolution  was  by  no  means  what  it 
should  have  been  and  a  wiser  Govern- 
ment would  undoubtedly  have  acted 
more  effectively  and  brought  such  relief 
as  was  in  their  power,  the  workingman's 
position  under  the  new  order  had  be- 
come far  worse.  They  had  revolted  at 
whips,  and  were  being  chastised  with 
scorpions. 

However,  the  worst  had  not  yet  be- 
fallen the  stricken  population.  A  new 
order  was  issued  by  which  a  house  to 
house  search  was  made  for  any  food  that 
might  have  been  stored  away.  Each 
person  was  limited  to  one  suit  of  cloth- 
ing, a  couple  of  shirts,  and  a  few  small 
articles;  everything  in  excess  of  this  had 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Government. 
All  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  were  requisi- 
tioned, and  after  the  17th  of  July  all 
private  and  public  sales  were  forbidden. 
It  was  said  the  large  cooperative  stores 
were  to  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  probably  the  workers  of 
the  first  class  would,  even  here,  be  re- 
garded as  privileged.  About  this  time 
beds  were  requisitioned,  even  from  those 
who  had  not  enough  for  their  own  fami- 
lies, on  the  pretence  that  they  were  for 
hospital  use,  although,  judging  from 
analogy,  their  destination  was  by  no 
means  certain. 

The  N.  E.  R. 

Although  the  Bolsheviks  claim  to  take 
special  care  of  the  young,  the  N.  E.  R. 
foodstuffs,  mainly  intended  for  children, 
Armenians,  Russian  and  Moslem,  were 
no  more  respected  than  the  property  of 
the  trades-people.  Three  times  seals 
were  placed  upon  our  storehouses,  and 
three  times  removed,  after  my  strong 
protests  and  countless  personal  inter- 
views with  Commissars.  On  the  day 
after  the  Revolution,  the  refugee- 
workers  of  the  N.  E.  R.,  with  the  help  of 
a  willing  Bolshevik  official,  put  a  seal 
upon  our  storehouses  and  factory,  claim- 
ing the  contents  as  their  own,  and  de- 
manding that  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  them.  To  the  credit  of  the  edu- 
cated Armenian  residents  of  Baku  be  it 
said,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  I  remember  the  contemptuous  words 
of  even  two  Bolshevik  officials  at  ingrati- 
tude so  base.  "They  bite  the  hand  of 
those  that  give  them  food,"  said  one,  and 
the  other,  "You  saved  them  from  death 
and  starvation,  but  they  have  forgotten 
it." 

The  constant  intrigues  of  these  people 
to  get  possession,  not  only  of  our  stores, 
but  even  of  the  money  which  remained 
in  the  bank,  led  in  the  end  to  the  final 
requisitioning  of  all  our  property  by 
the  Bolshevik  Government,  who  averred 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  the 
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care  of  our  refugee  children.  When, 
however,  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  everything,  the  children  were  simply 
dismissed  and  the  Institution  buildings 
turned  into  barracks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  N.  E.  R. 
property  was  taken  shows  the  absolute 
lack  of  cooperation  and  organization  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  Azerbaijan  Soviet  Government 
intended  to  accede  to  my  first  energetic 
protests.  There  were,  however,  too 
many  opposing-  influences  and  interested 
parties.  The  impetus  was  given  by  the 
people  for  whom  we  had  been  caring,  the 
idea  was  taken  up  by  the  Commissariat 
of  Public  Care  which,  to  begin  with, 
succeeded  no  better  than  did  the  Refu- 
gees. An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the 
Commissariat  for  the  alimentation  of 
Baku,  and  this  Commissariat,  and  that 
of  Public  Welfare,  finally  triumphed. 
Before  this  event  it  had  happened  that 
the  weather  became  suddenly  very  hot 
and  trying,  and  as  I  knew  that  there  was 
a  great  lack  of  food  suitable  for  children 
in  the  town,  I  sent  to  the  Commissar  of 
Public  Welfare,  who  professes  to  look 
after  the  children,  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  sugar,  cocoa,  flour,  and  hospital 
requirements,  a  gift  the  receipt  of  which 
he  announced  in  the  official  newspapers. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  question 
of  seizing  the  N.  E.  R.  stores  was  raised 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Alimentation  in 
the  Revolutionary  Committee,  the  Com- 
missar of  Public  Welfare  pointed  out 
the  ingratitude  of  the  contemplated  ac- 
tion after  all  that  they  had  received  from 
the  N.  E.  R.  No  decision  was  arrived 
at,  but  the  Commissioner  of  Alimenta- 
tion, without  further  notice,  one  evening 
sent  a  great  many  motor  trucks  and  men 
to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  store- 
house of  the  Commonwealth  Child  Fund, 
a  task  they  did  not  complete  till  day- 
break.' Following  this  example,  the 
Commissar  of  Public  Welfare  took  what 
remained  of  the  stores  in  the  Children's 
Day  Home. 

The  final  sealing  of  the  remaining 
N.  E.  R.  storehouse  was  effected  by  a 
high  Moslem  official,  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  pocket  six  cans  of  milk,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  our  storekeeper.  When 
I  officially  reported  this  matter,  the  Chief 
of  the  District  Police  expressed  doubt 
that  anything  could  be  done  against  a 
man  occupying  so  influential  a  position. 
He  simply  disappeared  for  a  few  days, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Commissariat, 
of  which  he  was  an  important  member, 
seized  the  property,  and  there  was  no 
further  question  of  prosecuting  the 
thief. 

H.  H.  Spoer 
District   Commander  in  the  Near-East 
Relief. 

(To  be  continued) 


Correspondence 

"Child  Labor  and  The 
Constitution" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  editorial  comment  upon  the  article 
"Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution"  by 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Fuller  in  The  Weekly 
Review  of  September  29  gives  one  the 
impression  that  Socialism,  and  a  dogma 
of  equal  opportunity  with  the  abolition 
of  inheritance  and  bequest  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  wealthy  or  wise  parent 
so  that  his  child  has  no  advantages  su- 
perior to  the  poor  man's  child,  and  the 
primary  object  of  child  labor  legislation 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Fuller  are  so  much 
alike  that  the  reader  can  distinguish  no 
practical  difference.  Can  it  be  logically 
reasoned  that  because  the  "vanguard  of 
the  child  labor  reformers"  would  strive 
for  the  protection  of  children  against 
exploitation  and  towards  an  ideal  such  as 
Mr.  Fuller  suggests,  we  shall  reach  the 
"inevitable  conclusion"  of  any  kind  of 
impractical  dogma? 

I  would  not  believe  that  the  editorial 
writer  can  really  disagree  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  such  conditions  for  everybody's 
child  as  Mr.  Fuller  describes  as  the 
primary  object  of  child  labor  legislation, 
viz :  "to  help  establish  the  democracy  of 
childhood — equality  of  opportunity  in 
terms  of  health,  play,  and  a  minimum  of 
educational  equipment;  in  terms  of  the 
child's  right  to  childhood  and  to  his  best 
possible  preparation  for  adulthood." 
Surely  there  can  be  no  more  difference 
of  opinion  among  enlightened  persons  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  conditions  for 
all  little  children  than  there  has  been 
during  the  last  twenty  years  regarding 
the  need  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  evils 
of  child  labor,  as  that  term  was  generally 
understood  in  the  past.  The  serious  ques- 
tion is  should  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  "vanguard  of  child  labor  reformers" 
is  trying  to  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  revolu- 
tion of  our  social  order  and  to  establish 
a  socialistic,  communistic,  bolshevistic, 
or  some  other  greatly  feared  impractical 
form  of  government. 

Undoubtedly  "the  instinct  of  common 
humanity  and  right  feeling"  will  lead 
The  Weekly  Review  editor  to  desire  Mr. 
Fuller's  conditions  of  "equal  opportu- 
nity," if  you  please,  for  his  own  child, 
his  neighbor's  child,  and  we  dare  say  even 
for  the  poor  child  now  living  in  a  squalid 
East  Side  tenement,  but  do  you  believe, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  all  efforts  to  help  estab- 
lish better  health  conditions,  opportunity 
for  children  to  play,  and  a  minimum  of 
educational  equipment  in  terms  of  the 
child's  right  to  childhood  and  to  his  best 
possible  preparation  for  adulthood  are 
necessarily  efforts  for  a  dangerous  pro- 
gramme that  will  overturn  the  social  or- 
der?   Of  course,  if  we  did  establish  equal 


opportunity  as  you  suggest  through  a 
dogmatic  method  that  created  a  new 
government  in  a  day,  we  should  neces- 
sarily have  to  follow  a  plan  of  revolution 
as  was  done  in  Russia  and  naturally  such 
dogmatic  policies  do  not  accomplish  equal 
opportunity  anyway.  The  only  way  we 
approach  toward  ideals  (for  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  children  is  no  other  than  an 
ideal)  is  through  the  slow  process  of 
evolution.  The  fear  of  a  new  social  order 
that  we  consider  impractical  can  only 
slow  up  but  not  stop  our  evolutionary 
progress  towards  better  things. 

The  scientific  approach  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare  such  as  has  been 
followed  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Child 
Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  and  other  similar 
organizations  is  certain  to  accelerate  our 
progress  towards  an  ideal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity because  it  is  founded  upon  scien- 
tific methods  and  not  upon  any  dogma 
that  leads  us  blindly  hither  and  yon. 
Harold  H.  Mitchell 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  October  7. 

The  Method  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  person  of 
advanced  tendencies  attempted  to  distrib- 
ute on  our  campus  a  broadside  reproach- 
ing the  students  for  their  reactionary 
attitude  toward  the  outlaw  railroad 
strike.  The  sole  result  of  this  propa- 
ganda was  that  a  group  of  students — 
sons  of  steel  and  oil  magnates,  no  doubt — 
escorted  the  propagandist  from  the  col- 
lege grounds.  Though  as  a  teacher  and 
therefore  a  tool  of  the  capitalists  I  de- 
rived a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  this 
incident,  I  took  occasion  to  remind  my 
class  in  Freshman  Composition  that  the 
only  decisive  way  to  answer  a  pamphlet 
is  to  write  a  better  pamphlet;  and  that 
task  I  exacted  of  them.  Even  for  a  col- 
lege class  in  composition,  the  resulting 
themes  were  disappointing.  They  were 
both  ill-tempered  and  stupid.  On  one 
thing  only  my  Freshmen  were  agreed — 
that  everyone  who  did  not  come  up  to 
their  standard  of  a  "regular  feller" 
should  immediately  be  sent  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Their  attitude  was  exactly  that 
of  the  small  boy,  who,  when  called  upon 
to  admire  the  refined  accomplishments  of 
his  visiting  cousin,  exclaimed:  "I  can't 
sing,  and  I  don't  talk  French,  but  I  can 
punch  your  damn'  head!" 

My  students  were  suffering  from  the 
anger  inspired  in  most  sensible  folk  by 
radical  volubility.  The  radical  talks  and 
talks;  the  conservative  stands  it  as  long 
as  he  can,  and  then  strikes  out  with  his 
fists.  Then  the  radical  invokes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  whose  overthrow  he 
has  just  been  advocating,  poses  as  a 
martyr,  and  thereby  gains  adherents. 
Shaftesbury  knew  better  than  to  lose 
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his  head  in  dealing  with  "enthusiasts" — 
that  was  the  name  given  the  breed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  caused  them  to 
collapse  simply  by  refusing  to  take  them 
seriously.  Though  one  may  doubt 
whether  such  tactics  would  be  all-suffi- 
cient at  the  present  time,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  abandoned;  for  it  is  more 
essential  than  ever  that  the  rational  man 
should  oppose  intellectual  radicalism  with 
intellectual  conservatism,  should  keep  a 
clear,  cool  head,  and  above  all,  should 
retain  his  sense  of  humor. 

The  power  of  ridicule  as  a  weapon  is 
illustrated  by  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review, 
which  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  fought  with  such  vigor 
that  much  of  it  is  still  serviceable. 

The  English  Jacobins  were  "a  little 
group  of  serious  thinkers"  who  "took  up 
in  a  serious  way"  literary  romanticism, 
Rousseauism,  Godwinism,  Tom  Paineism, 
atheism,  communism,  free  love,  vege- 
tarianism, and  anything  else  pertaining 
to  advanced  and  liberal  thought.  (The 
reader  of  to-day  will  recognize  the  type) . 
These  intellectuals  of  course  derived 
their  name  from  the  French  Revolution, 
in  which  their  opinions  found  a  focus. 
Across  the  channel  their  wildest  dreams 
seemed  to  be  coming  true.  To  be 
sure,  the  Revolution  was  somewhat  vio- 
lent, but  the  English  Jacobins  cared  little 
how  much  blood  was  shed  so  long  as  it 
was  somebody  else's. 

When  Napoleon  dropped  his  mask  and 
brutally  invaded  Switzerland,  some  of 
the  Jacobins,  such  as  Coleridge,  were 
ready  to  admit  that  they  had  been  taken 
in.  But  most  of  them  continued  to  re- 
proach England  for  making  war  upon 
France.  Their  clamor  grew  so  loud  that 
the  English  Government  was  frightened 
into  a  "persecution  mania"  which  soon 
became  a  mania  for  persecution.  Cole- 
ridge writes  in  1809 :  "To  withstand  the 
arguments  of  the  lawless,  the  Anti- 
Jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the  law, 
and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular 
statute  to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the 
universal  sun,  that  spies  and  informers 
might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the 
ominous  darkness.  Oh!  if  these  mis- 
taken men,  intoxicated  with  the  alarm, 
and  bewildered  with  the  panic  of  prop- 
erty, which  they  themselves  were  the 
chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived 
in  a  country  where  there  was  indeed  a 
general  disposition  to  change  and  re- 
bellion !"  Here  is  precedent  for  meeting 
lawless  talk  with  lawless  action. 

Very  different  tactics  were  adopted  by 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review.  Its  purpose 
was  to  expose  Jacobinism  principally 
through  satire — to  laugh  its  opponents 
out  of  court.  To  this  end,  four  very 
capable  men — Gifford,  Canning,  Ellis,  and 
Frere — combined  forces.  Gifford,  a  vet- 
eran in  satire,  had  already  pricked,  or 
rather  smashed,  the  bubble  of  the  Delia 
Cruscans.  Canning  was  destined  to  win 
greatest  fame  as  a  public  servant.    Ellis 


was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  editors 
of  medieval  romances.  Most  brilliant  of 
the  four  was  Frere,  the  still  unrivaled 
translator  of  Aristophanes.  The  first 
number  of  the  new  journal  appeared  in 
November,  1797. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
day,  the  editors  invented  an  imaginary 
correspondent  named  Higgins,  who  pro- 
vides a  statement  of  Jacobin  views: 
"Our  first  principle  is,  then,  the  reverse 
of  the  trite  and  dull  maxim  of  Pope, 
'Whatever  is,  is  right.'  We  contend,  that 
'Whatever  is,  is  wrong';  that  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  that  social  order 
(as  it  is  called  in  your  cant)  and  regular 
government  and  law  .  .  .  are  but  so 
many  cramps  and  fetters  on  the  free 
agency  of  man's  natural  intellect  and 
moral  sensibility." 

In  support  of  this  theory,  Higgins  sub- 
mits a  wildly  Rousseauistic  poem,  The 
Progress  of  Man — a  parody  on  the  man- 
ner and  matter  of  R.  P.  Knight's 
Progress  of  Civil  Society.  Since  Hig- 
gins' poem  must  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  delightfully  absurd  "arguments" 
and  notes,  quotation  is  impracticable; 
but  to  fail  to  read  it  is  to  miss  one  of 
the  greatest  parodies  in  English. 

Elsewhere  the  editors,  speaking  in 
their  own  persons,  assert  that  another 
Jacobin  principle  "is  the  natural  and 
eternal  warfare  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
In  those  orders  and  gradations  of  society 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  orig- 
inal differences  of  talents  and  of  industry 
among  mankind,  the  Jacobin  sees  nothing 
but  a  graduated  scale  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  He  considers  every  rich  man  an 
oppressor,  and  every  person  in  a  lower 
situation  as  a  victim  of  avarice,  and  the 
slave  of  aristocratical  insolence  and  con- 
tempt. These  truths  he  declares  loudly 
.  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  dis- 
content in  the  inferior  orders. 

"A  human  being  in  the  lowest  state  of 
penury  and  distress  is  a  treasure  to  a 
reasoner  of  this  cast.  He  contemplates, 
he  examines,  he  turns  him  in  every  pos- 
sible light,  with  a  view  of  extracting 
from  the  variety  of  his  wretchedness  new 
topics  of  invective  against  the  pride  of 
property." 

In  illustration  of  this  Jacobin  trait 
appears  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the 
Review's  parodies,  The  Needy  Knife- 
grinder  and  the  Friend  of  •  Humanity. 
It  is  directed  at  both  the  sapphics  and 
the  sentimentality  of  Robert  Southey. 
The  Friend  of  Humanity  attempts  to 
draw  from  the  Knife-grinder  a  properly 
harrowing  tale  of  oppression,  and  is  met 
instead  by  a  request  for  sixpence.  The 
Friend  of  Humanity  is  indignant. 

I  give  thee  sixpence!     I  will  see  thee  damned 

first- 
Wretch  !  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse 

to   vengeance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,   reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast! 

(Kicks  the  knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel 
and  exit  in  a  transport  of  republican  enthu- 
siasm and  universal  philanthropy.) 


One  phase  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"war-work"  of  the  Jacobins  is  set  forth 
in  the  dactylics  of  The  Soldier's  Friend. 

Come,  little  drummer  boy,  lay  down  your  knap- 
sack here; 

I  am  the  soldier's  friend — here  are  some  books 
for  you ; 

Nice  clever  books  by  Tom  Paine,  the  philan- 
thropist. 

Here's  half-a-crown  for  you — here  are  some 
handbills,   too — 

Go  to  the  barracks  and  give  all  the  soldiers 
some: 

Tell  them  the  sailors  are  all  in  a  mutiny. 

But  the  benevolence  of  the  Jacobin  ex- 
tends beyond  knife-grinders  and  soldiers 
to  the  inmates  of  prisons.  He  holds 
"that  the  animadversion  of  human  laws 
upon  human  actions  is  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  gross  oppression,  and  that, 
in  all  cases  of  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  the  truly  benevolent  mind 
will  consider  only  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  without  any  reference  to  the 
malignity  of  the  crime."  "Why  not," 
ask  the  editors,  as  if  suggesting  the  very 
acme  of  absurdity,  "a  motion  for  a 
general  gaol-delivery  of  all  the  state 
prisoners  throughout  Europe?" 

To  make  still  clearer  the  tenet  that 
jail-birds  are  by  definition  martyrs,  a 
sonnet  of  Southey's,  together  with  a 
parody,  is  presented. 

For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 

Here  Martin  lingered.    Often  have  these  walks 

Echoed  his   footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 

He  paced  around  his  prison ;     .    .    . 

.     .     .     Dost  thou  ask  his  crime? 

He  had  rebelled  against  the  King,  and  sat 

In  judgment  on  him:   for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

And  peace  and  liberty.   Wild  dreams !  but  such 

As  Plato  lov'd ;  such  as  with  holy  zeal 

Our    Milton    worshipped.      Blessed    hopes !    a 

while 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days, 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  ful- 
filled. 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  kind  of  internationalism 
preached  by  the  present-day  radical  is 
no  new  thing. 

What!  shall  a  name,  a  word,  a  sound  control 
The  aspiring  thought,  and  cramp  the  expansive 

soul? 
Shall  one  half-peopled  island's  rocky  round 
A  love  that  glows  for  all  creation  bound? 
And  social  charities  contract  the  plan 
Framed  for  thy  freedom,  universal  man? — 
No — through  the  extended  globe  his   feelings 

run 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  unbounded  sun ! 
No  narrow  bigot  he : — his  reasoned  view 
Thy  interests,  England,  ranks  with  thine,  Peru ! 
France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  danger  nigh, 
But   heaves    for  Turkey's   woes   the   impartial 

sigh ; 
A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 
The  friend  of  every  country  but  his  own. 

These  excerpts  will  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose  if  they  make  the  reader  wish  to 
know  more  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review. 
He  will  quickly  discover  that  it  was  most 
powerful  when  it  was  wittiest,  and  failed 
only  when  it  lost  its  temper. 

H.  N.  Fairchild 

New  York  City,  October  26 
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Psychic  Research 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

When  the  East  Indian  fakir  threw  a 
rope  up  in  the  air  and  proceeded  to  climb 
up  it,  hand  over  hand,  until  he  and  the 
rope  disappeared  in  the  Ethereal  blue 
(or  at  least  seemed  to),  three  interesting 
questions  arose.  (1)  Was  there  a  sus- 
pension of  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
as  we  understand  them?  (2)  Were  the 
bystanders  liars?  (3)  Was  the  fakir  a 
conscious  fraud? 

The  first  question  has  been  answered 
by  mankind  generally  in  the  negative. 
The  second  question  for  a  long  time  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
development  of  the  study  of  psychology 
has  modified  the  answer  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  admitted  that  the  bystanders 
thought  they  saw  certain  marvelous 
phenomena.  This  was  purely  a  result  of 
imagination.  They  were  hypnotized  by 
the  fakir. 

Taking  Dr.  Jastrow's  article  in  The 
Weekly  Review  for  November  3  as  a  fair 
statement  of  the  scientific  mind  at  the 
present  date,  it  is  clear  that  the  answer 
nowadays  to  the  third  question  is  that 
the  fakir  was  a  conscious  fraud.  I 
wonder  if,  with  the  progress  of  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  the  latter  theory  will 
be  always  tenable?  The  fakir  was  indeed 
a  fraud,  but  did  he  know  it? 

Dr.  Jastrow's  analysis  of  the  Craw- 
ford case  is  convincing  (and  incidentally 
delicious),  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  stops  at  the  wrong  point. 
Crawford  himself  stopped  at  the  wrong 
point:  he  paid  too  much  attention  to  the 
table's  legs  and  not  enough  to  the  lady's 
legs — a  rather  uncommon  fault  in  man- 
kind. 

Dr.  Jastrow  says,  "The  first  step  [of 
the  paranoiac  document]  is  the  posses- 
sion that  the  medium  'is  incapable  of  any 
dishonest  action.'  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  speaks  absolute  truth.'  "  The  implica- 
tion is  clearly  that  the  medium  is  a  con- 
scious liar  and  a  deliberate  fraud.  Why 
this  gratuitous  and  unscientific  assump- 
tion to  explain  a  phenomenon  that  can  not 
be  otherwise  explained?  Why  assume 
that  the  lady  is  guilty  until  so  proved? 
In  the  case  at  bar  which  is  the  juster, 
science  or  law?  Can  not  science,  like  the 
law,  give  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  until  proved  guilty? 

Not  for  worlds  would  I  enter  into  an 
argument  with  Psychologists,  Psychia- 
trists, or  pyrozoic  Anthropophagi  or  any 
of  those  awful  creatures,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  table-lifter,  medium,  or  whatever  she 
may  be  called,  was  always  and  necessarily 
a  real  and  deliberate  and  conscious  with 
malice  prepense  fraud  and  deceiver. 
Many  years  of  dealing  with  immature 
minds  has  taught  me  to  be  wary  of 
adopting  theories  of  carefully  conceived 


and  systematically  executed  plans  of  de- 
ception in  minds  incapable  of  such  sus- 
tained schemes  in  other  directions. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  liars  and  frauds 
among  mediums  as  there  are  in  every 
walk  of  life.  But  here  is  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  brought  up  in  a  God- 
fearing atmosphere,  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation in  everything  else,  in  the  presence 
of  her  own  father,  sisters,  and  others  of 
her  family.  Certain  curious  phenomena 
occur,  in  seeming  contravention  of  the 
natural  laws  of  the  universe.  It  is 
proved — not  a  difficult  task — that  the 
natural  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
functioning  as  usual,  and  that  the  girl 
really  lifts  the  table  by  her  feet  and  legs. 
That  fact  established  beyond  doubt, 
science  stops  and  says,  Cherchez  la 
femme  —  nous  I'avons  trouvee  —  voila 
tout! 

Humbly  begging  the  pardon  of  psychol- 
ogists, I  would  say,  this  is  not  all;  they 
have  just  begun;  they  ought  to  keep  on 
and  study  the  mentality  of  the  levitatrix 
— without  the  assumption  that  she  is 
necessarily  a  liar  and  a  fraud.  In  so 
doing  they  will  shed  great  light  on  some 
of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  past  and  present.  History  is  full 
of  such  human  enigmas  and  the  solution 
of  them  has  often  been  crude  and  un- 
scientific. Countless  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  treasure  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  past  because  mankind  has 
adopted  toward  saints  and  sinners,  stu- 
dents and  poets,  prophets  and  martyrs 
the  same  attitude  as  modern  psycholo- 
gists take  towards  "Kathleen  Goligher, 
aged  17  in  1915  when  the  experiments 
began." 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Chicago,  November  15 

Vladivostok  Revisited 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  living  per- 
son can  adequately  describe  the  tangled 
web  of  political  affairs  in  this  unhappy 
city;  certainly  not  one  who  has  been  here 
but  a  brief  twenty-four  hours.  To  proph- 
esy as  to  its  unraveling  were  sheer  folly. 
Let  such  friends  as  the  Russians  still  re- 
tain, in  spite  of  all  their  sins  and  crimes, 
hope  and  pray  that  their  madness  may 
turn  to  sanity  and  that  out  of  their  chaos 
and  their  terrible  social  troubles  order, 
peace,  and  prosperity  may  finally  emerge. 
The  place  has  grown  into  a  large  and 
once  thriving  community  from  the  in- 
significant village  of  my  first  visit,  which 
then  hugged  only  a  portion  of  the  north 
shore  of  that  splendid  harbor  known  as 
the  "Golden  Horn"  in  imitation  of  its 
Constantinople  godfathers.  The  golfer 
will  recognize  its  shape  as  that  of  a  cleek, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  point  downwards, 
shaft  horizontal.  The  latter  is  the  port, 
the  former  the  entrance  thereto,  beyond 


which,  and  protecting  it  from  southerly 
gales,  lies  a  large  island,  the  sheet  of 
water  intervening  called,  in  further  def- 
erence to  Byzantian  precedent,  the  "East- 
ern Bosphorus."  Thus  Vladivostok  en- 
joys the  unusual  strategic  advantage  of 
two  deep  water  approaches.  The  adjacent 
country  is  hilly,  green  with  grass  and 
shrubs,  but  quite  devoid  of  trees.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  mead- 
ows and  on  hillsides  indicate  one  supply 
of  food  which  needs  little  labor,  a  thing 
much  out  of  fashion  in  Russia  to-day,  as 
well  as  at  home. 

A  trip  ashore  and  a  motor  ride  through 
the  town  and  its  environs  recalls  to  mind 
a  rather  prosperous  western  mining  com- 
munity where  hovels  and  pretentious 
buildings  stand  side  by  side.  But  no 
western  mining  community  would  toler- 
ate the  wretched  clay  roads  which  alter- 
nate with  two  cobblestone  streets  in 
Vladivostok,  or  the  poorly  constructed 
and  ill-kept  highways  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  hear  much  of  alleged  starvation, 
but  I  failed  to  observe  a  single  indication 
of  malnutrition  either  in  adult  or  child 
during  my  tour  of  inspection.  The  im- 
pression made  on  me  was  one  of  shock- 
ing neglect  to  profit  by  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  a  potentially  rich  agricul- 
tural country. 

Foreign  flags  were  flying  everywhere; 
foreign  soldiers  walked  the  streets,  Poles, 
Czechs,  and  Japanese  predominating; 
barracks  and  warehouses  under  alien 
colors  abounded.  The  ruble,  nominally 
worth  about  fifty  of  our  cents,  is  now  a 
paper  token  of  which  from  four  to  five 
thousand  can  be  bought  for  an  American 
dollar.  Each  "provisional  government," 
as  it  ousts  its  predecessor,  issues  a  fresh 
batch  of  these  "shinplasters"  and  pro- 
hibits, under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of 
those  displaced.  The  mortality  is  ap- 
palling. A  special  graveyard,  only  too 
well  filled,  is  provided  for  the  victims  of 
typhus.  Misery,  filth,  cessation  of  in- 
dustry, a  debased  currency,  disease,  such 
are  the  blessings  of  the  Soviet  rule  which, 
manifested  only  too  potently  here,  are 
what  our  parlor  Bolsheviks  and  other 
enemies  of  American  civilization  are 
seeking,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
impose  upon  our  beloved  land. 

While  we  should  amend  our  immigra- 
tion laws  and  admit  only  those  who  can 
prove  their  worthiness,  a  special  scrutiny 
of  incoming  Russians  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  many  such  undesirables  in  our 
midst  would  seem  to  be  called  for,  merely 
as  a  measure  of  self-protection.  Vladi- 
vostok is  an  object  lesson  which  our  mis- 
guided and  ignorant  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  should  ex- 
amine on  the  spot.  Heaven  grant  that 
no  American  city  ever  become  a  second 
Vladivostok. 

Caspar  F.  Goodrich 

Vladivostok,  June  26 
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New  Books  and  Old 

IT  IS  nine  years  since  Stephen  Leacock's 
"Nonsense  Novels"  were  published. 
And  he  has  now  written,  in  "Winsome 
Winnie  and  other  New  Nonsense  Novels" 
(Lane),  a  book  of  parodies  which  is  as 
amusing  as  the  first  series.  There  are 
people  who  declare  they  "can  not  see  any- 
thing funny  in  Leacock."  It  is  probable 
that  they  also  find  Dickens  "vulgar"  and 
Mark  Twain  "too  farcical"— that  they 
are,  in  short,  distressing  snobs,  for  whom 
deportation  would  be  too  merciful.  No 
authority  has  ever  made  a  rule  about 
humor  in  which  it  is  set  down  that  to 
smile  is  permissible,  but  that  to  laugh  is 
infra  dig.  Yet  there  is  a  current  fallacy 
to  that  effect,  and  we  hear  a  deal  of  praise 
for  the  book  of  "whimsical"  essays,  the 
book  of  "quiet"  humor,  while  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  there  is  something  de- 
grading about  a  hearty  laugh.  There  are 
at  least  eight  masters  of  whimsical  and 
quiet  humor  for  every  writer  who  can 
arouse  honest  and  outspoken  merriment. 
In  fact,  whimsicality  and  quiet  humor 
are  being  a  little  overdone  to-day,  but 
since  Mr.  Dooley  has  ceased  to  write 
there  is  only  Professor  Leacock  to  make 
books  of  rollicking  fun.  Those  who  walk 
the  shady  paths  of  academic  austerity 
will  never  condescend  to  anything  less 
subtle,  in  the  way  of  parody,  than  Max 
Beerbohm's  "Christmas  Garland."  But 
readers  of  catholic  taste  can  also  find 
enjoyment  in  Leacock  and  his  new  "Non- 
sense Novels." 

"Winsome  Winnie,  or,  Trial  and  Temp- 
tation" is  said  to  be  "narrated  after  the 
best  models  of  1875."  "Who  Do  You 
Think  Did  It?  or,  The  Mixed-Up  Murder 
Mystery"  is  a  burlesque  of  the  eternal 
detective  story.  These  two  are  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  book,  and  they  are  as 
good  as  any  of  the  sketches  which  Pro- 
fessor Leacock  has  ever  written.  His 
own  theory  of  humorous  writing  was 
given  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  books  a 
few  years  ago.  Such  a  paragraph,  from 
the  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  in  McGill  University,  is  worth 
repeating:  "Many  of  my  friends  are 
under  the  impression  that  I  write  these 
humorous  nothings  in  idle  moments  when 
the  weary  brain  is  unable  to  perform  the 
serious  labours  of  the  economist.  My 
own  experience  is  exactly  the  other  way. 
The  writing  of  solid  instructive  stuff  for- 
tified by  facts  and  figures  is  easy  enough. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  writing  a  scientific 
treatise  on  the  folk-lore  of  Central  China, 
or  a  statistical  enquiry  into  the  declining 
population  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  But 
to  write  something  out  of  one's  own 
mind,  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake, 
is  an  arduous  contrivance  only  to  be 
achieved  in  fortunate  moments  few  and 
far  between.  Personally,  I  would  sooner 
have  written  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  than 
the  whole  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 


When  French  monarchy  suffered  its 
martyrdom  in  the  days  of  the  Terror,  the 
stage  was  set  for  a  dramatic  and  thrill- 
ing spectacle.  Louis  XVI  and  the  Queen 
drawn  through  the  streets  in  the  tum- 
brils, the  public  execution  on  the  guillo- 
tine, to  say  nothing  of  the  open,  if 
farcical,  trials,  fixed  the  events  forever  in 
the  world's  imagination.  The  end  of  the 
House  of  Romanov  was,  by  comparison, 
mean,  obscure,  lacking  in  dramatic  qual- 
ity, lacking  in  dignity,  but  none  the  less 
pitiable.  It  was  a  wholesale  butchery  in 
a  corner;  a  bestial  slaughter  in  a  cellar. 
"The  Last  Days  of  the  Romanovs" 
(Doran),  by  Messrs.  Telberg  and  Wilton 
(the  first  a  Russian  professor  of  law,  the 
latter  a  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times),  gives  the  depositions  of  most  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
"execution"  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  with  their  children 
and  some  of  their  servants,  on  July  16, 
1918.  The  arrest  of  the  former  Em- 
peror and  his  family,  their  enforced 
travels  under  the  charge  of  this  or  that 
revolutionary  officer,  the  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  and  humiliations  which 
they  had  to  undergo,  are  all  related. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any- 
thing prior  to  the  murders  which  was 
sufficiently  serious  or  cruel  to  merit  the 
name  of  torture  or  outrage.  Finally,  at 
midnight,  they  were  all  awakened  and 
told  to  make  ready  for  a  journey.  On 
this  pretext  they  were  sent  to  a  base- 
ment room  of  the  house  in  which  they 
were  living.  While  they  waited  there,  the 
father,  mother,  son,  four  daughters,  phys- 
icians, and  two  servants  (one  of  these  a 
poor  peasant  girl),  there  entered  twelve 
men  with  revolvers.  A  single  volley  suf- 
ficed to  kill  all  but  the  little  boy,  one  of 
the  girls,  and  the  maidservant.  These 
had  to  be  killed  by  the  leader  of  the  mur- 
derers or  bayoneted  by  the  soldiers. 
Human  nature  does  not  learn  much. 
The  avengers  of  tyranny  in  every  age 
imitate  the  worst  excesses  of  tyranny, 
alienate  all  sympathy  from  themselves, 
and  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  tyranny. 

Something  unusual,  something  differ- 
ent from  the  season's  novels,  and  the 
mass  of  holiday  gift-books,  books  of 
travel  and  biography,  are  you  looking 
for  such  a  volume?  You  may  find  it  in 
"Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan" 
(Houghton),  which  has  been  translated 
from  genuine  diaries  written  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  translation  is 
by  Annie  Shepley  Omori  and  Kochi  Doi, 
and  the  introduction  is  by  Amy  Lowell. 

Hector  MacQuarrie's  "Tahiti  Days" 
(Doran)  is  a  much  more  creditable  book 
than  some  other  recent  works  on  the 
same  subject.  The  charm  of  the  South 
Seas  does  not  lie  in  the  debauchery  of  the 
region,  nor  do  perfectly  good  smoking- 
room  stories  make  satisfactory  material 


for  a  volume  of  recollections  of  travel. 
The  gin  drinking  and  profligacy  of  these 
beautiful  islands  may  be  described,  but 
it  must  be  done  with  the  restraint  of  the 
artist,  not  with  a  leer,  nor  with  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  Mr.  Safroni-Middleton,  for 
instance.  Mr.  MacQuarrie  writes  with 
appreciation  of  the  islands  and  the  people, 
he  writes  with  directness  and  humor,  and 
best  of  all  he  writes  like  a  man,  not  like 
a  snickering  little  boy  with  naughty 
stories  to  tell. 

Too  little,  it  may  be,  is  said  about  old 
books  on  a  page  of  which  the  heading  in- 
dicates that  some  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  them.  Here,  then,  are  a  few  words 
about  a  book  which  is  at  least  as  old  as 
1892;  which  has  seen  five  editions  and 
many  more  reprintings.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  almost  overweighted  with  recom- 
mendations, for  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc  are  quoted  upon  the  jacket,  and  most 
flattering  things  they  say  about  it.  It 
is  "The  Diary  of  a  Nobody"  (Arrow- 
smith),  by  George  and  Weedon  Gros- 
smith,  with  illustrations  by  the  latter,  and 
it  has  been  amusing  Great  Britain  for 
years.  To  how  many  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  is  it  as  unknown  as  it  was  to  me? 
It  is  the  totally  unimportant  journal  of 
a  man  of  no  importance;  a  chronicle  of 
small  beer  by  a  solemn  ass,  and  most 
amazingly  well  done  it  is.  To  enact  the 
part  of  a  drunken  man  the  one  fatal 
mistake  is  to  think  that  it  can  be  done 
by  getting  drunk,  and  in  writing  a  book 
about  dull  events,  as  it  would  be  written 
by  a  dull  man,  the  great  danger  lies  in 
making  your  book  itself  dull.  But  the 
creators  of  Mr.  Charles  Pooter,  the  "No- 
body" in  question,  have  somehow  con- 
trived to  picture  his  exquisite  stupidity 
without  themselves  ever  becoming  stupid. 

As  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  "Outline  of  His- 
tory" (Macmillan)  is  in  two  fat  volumes 
of  over  six  hundred  pages  each,  and  as 
they  have  only  been  published  for  a 
short  time,  it  is  unusual  to  meet  any- 
body who  says  that  he  has  read  the  whole 
work.  Folk  generally  are  "reading"  it, 
as  they  used  to  be  reading  Gibbon  or 
"Tom  Jones."  Whatever  is  the  verdict 
of  historical  critics,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  as  one  advances  in 
the  reading,  that  it  is  a  book  of  extraor- 
dinary interest.  Certain  sections — the 
early  chapters  upon  the  origin  of  the 
earth  and  of  man  upon  the  earth,  the 
part  dealing  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Buddhism,  for  examples — are  excellent 
when  read  by  themselves.  The  chapters 
upon  the  beginning  and  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity are,  of  course,  not  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  church,  nor  ac- 
ceptable to  orthodox  religion.  But  their 
spirit  is  reverent.  The  author,  by  the 
way,  never  refers  to  his  book  as  a  history, 
but  as  an  "Outline." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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The  Militarist  at  the  Dinner 
Table 

The  First  World  War,  1914-1918.  Personal 
Experiences  of  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  a  Court 
Rcpington.  In  two  volumes.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

AMID  war's  alarms  Colonel  Repington 
never  intermitted  the  duty  of  dining 
in  company,  and  many  pages  of  this  per- 
sonal  diary  are  given  up  to  bare  lists 
of  fellow  guests.    The  names  are  for  one 
reason  or  another  mostly   socially   dis- 
tinguished, and  very  much  the  same.    At 
least  the  damned  iteration,  very  ques- 
tionable as  it  is  in  taste,  gives  the  reader 
an  allusion  of  moving  in  good  society. 
The  Repingtonian  manner,  while  by  no 
means  undiverting,  is  not  ingratiating. 
It  appears  characteristically  in  the  entry 
for  April  18,  1917.    The  Colonel  played 
bridge  with  Lady  Torby.    She  was  "per- 
fectly furious  about  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion" and  quite  convinced  that  it  would 
soon  be  put  down.     She  also  bemoaned 
having  to  move  into  town  because  her 
motor  was  soon  to  lack  gasoline.    Curzon 
had  been  at  Lady  Torby's.     Foot-note— 
"This   day   the   United   States   declared 
war." 

It  is  easy  to  make  game  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  give  the  Colonel  his  chance. 
Of  course  he  listened  patiently  to  Lady 
Torby's  wrath  and  woes  and  oddly 
thought  them  important  enough  to  note. 
But  he  wasn't  her  fool.  Three  months 
earlier  the  gay  old  fox  had  been  dining 
with  the  Russian  danseuse  Lydia  Lydia 
Kyasht— husband  in  the  Tsar's  army. 
From  her  he  had  then  and  later  the 
completest  and  most  accurate  informa- 
tion about  the  Russian  situation.  The 
acquaintance  started  at  a  dancing  party 
the  gayety  of  which  is  hinted  at  with 
diaristic  bated  breath.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  while  perhaps  being  a  world- 
ling shouldn't  be  a  good  way  of  keeping 
well  informed,  it  often  actually  is.  As 
for  the  rather  slight  salutation  to  newly 
embattled  America,  Colonel  Repington 
simply  isn't  interested  in  the  gorgeous 
theoretical  consideration  involved  and 
suspends  comment  until  he  has  military 
information.  When  the  time  comes  he 
is  a  singularly  good  and  even  generous 
observer  and  critic  of  the  American  effort 
in  the  field.  In  short,  his  tendency  to 
take  his  hostesses  overseriously,  apart 
from  some  waste  of  space,  does  little  to 
impair  the  value  of  an  enlightening  book. 
His  taste  may  be  a  bit  at  fault  but  rarely 
his  judgment. 

In  strategy  he  was  throughout  a 
"Westerner,"  a  foe  of  the  Levantine  side- 
shows. He  soon  faced  the  dire  fact  of 
the  war  of  attrition  and  by  every  means, 
first  in  the  Times  and  then  in  the  Morn- 


ing Post,  worked  for  conscription.     He 
attacked    the    appalling    clumsiness    of 
staff  administration,  the  absurdity  of  the 
army  and  navy  working  without  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  intentions.  We  learn 
from  him  that,  when  the  British  were 
hurled  back  upon  Amiens  in  1918,  Ad- 
miral Keyes,  without  orders  or  even  in- 
formation,   was    planning    to    demolish 
Calais  and  Dunkirk.     He  promptly  saw 
the  calamity  of  letting  the  peace  treaty 
wait  on  the  League.    We  get  swift  per- 
sonal   touches.      Early    Lloyd    George 
sulked  at  sending  fresh  troops  to  the 
slaughter    in    Flanders.      Naturally    he 
jumped    at    all    chimerical    roundabout 
ways   of   winning   without   paying    the 
price.     Balfour,  when  informed  that  a 
thousand  guns  had  been  lost,  in  the  black 
days  of  1918,  remarked  only  "Oh  really, 
what  a  bore."     Such  incidents  confirm 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Britling's  predic- 
tion that  the  British  would  have  to  win 
the  war  "their  own  way."    Mr.  Balfour 
was    an    Easterner,    so    was    Winston 
Churchill,  so  was  Lord  Kitchener,  sorely 
puzzled  at  the  War  Office  and  too  much 
the  gentleman  to  admit  it  even  to  him- 
self.    One  breathes  a  more  rational  air 
in  the  French  pages. 

Joffre,  already  deposed,  argues  for  un- 
limited   objectives.      Colonel    Repington 
admits  prophetically  that  the  time  will 
come  for  it,  when  enough  limited  objec- 
tives shall  have  been  taken.    Nivelle  de- 
fends his  strategy  at  the  bloody  Chemin 
des  Dames.  Briand  demands  a  statement 
of  war  aims  that  would  have  satisfied 
both    Kerensky   and    President    Wilson. 
Marshal  Foch  makes  a  cynical  exit,  say- 
ing, "I  may  not  have  my  Rhine  frontier 
because  it  is  against  Wilson's  fine  prin- 
ciples, and  so  when  war  comes  again  we 
shall  have  fine  principles  in  place  of  a 
natural  frontier."    It  is  also  interesting 
to  learn  from  General  Pershing  that  at 
no  time  did  Washington  interfere  with 
his  field  plans.     Probably  no  other  high 
commander  of  the  war  could  say  as  much. 
Such  information  comes  generally  from 
direct   interviews,    and   when    it   is,   as 
rarely,  at  second  hand  the  fact  is  honestly 
stated. 


To  the  point  of  indiscretion  this  book 
is  a  look  behind  the  war  scene.  One 
breathes  that  air  of  moral  confusion  and 
indecision  in  which,  after  all,  great  deeds 
are  generally  accomplished.  One  could 
wish  the  two  volumes  reduced  by  proper 
editing  to  one,  but  there  would  have  been 
some  sacrifice  in  the  process.  It  would 
have  impaired  an  invaluable  document  on 
the  intellectual  limitations  of  nice  people. 

No  British  dinner  is,  or  at  least  was, 
complete  without  an  hors  d'ceuvre  un- 
canonically  served  at  the  end  as  a 
"savory."'  We  offer  one  of  royal  make. 
Queen  Victoria  once  rebuked  a  chamber- 
lain for  writing  simply  of  the  "Duchess 
of  Connaught."  She  penciled  on  the 
offending  note:    "You  should  always  de- 


scribe the  Duchess  as  'Her  Royal  High- 
ness' to  show  that  she  is  not  a  common 
duchess." 

Bacchus  and  Mr.  Saintsbury 

Notes  on  a  Cellar  Book.    By  George  Saints- 
bury.    New  York:     The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
IN  the  present  phase  of  sentiment  as 
regards  alcoholic  drink,  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  little  book  will  doubtless 
not  commend  itself  universally  to  Ameri- 
can readers.    Its  authorship  is,  however, 
bound  to   secure   for   it   an   uncommon 
share  of  public  attention.     Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year — a 
fact  which  would  not  be  suspected  from 
the  vivacity  of  the  present  opusculum — 
has  deserved  eminently  well  of  Letters. 
He  is  the  Dean  of  English  literary  criti- 
cism ;  his  long  career  has  been  signalized 
by  the  production  of  many  works  useful 
to  literature  and  scholarship.    In  partic- 
ular he  has  rendered  service  of  the  first 
order  by  his  critical  labors  in  the  field  of 
French  fiction;  he  has  helped  Balzac  to 
an  English  dominion  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  over  which  the  great  romancer  rules 
in  his  own  tongue.    A  remarkable  stint 
of  work  for  any  man,  and  such  as  must 
beget  a  sympathetic  interest  in  this  lat- 
est offering  of  his  pen. 

Mr.     Saintsbury's     championship     of 
wine  is  a  fine  and  notable  thing;   one 
feels  that  it  goes  fitly  and  properly'  with 
his  sturdy  age ;  with  his  ripened  scholar- 
ship (of  which  there  are  many  graceful 
indications  in  these  all  too  few  pages) ; 
his  stanch  Toryism,  crusty  but  genuine, 
like  his  regretted  Port  of  '51;  his  firm 
attachment  to  the  old  gentlemanly  order 
of  ideas ;  his  drastic  and  wholesome  con- 
tempt for  what  he  honestly  deems  the 
mawkishness  and  perverse  unreason  and 
sciolistic  sophistication  of  the  "so-called 
Temperance  party";   his  abhorrence  of 
"Pussyfooting,"    imported,    alas,    from 
our     regenerated     America — the    word 
makes  him  snort  like  a  war  horse.  There 
is  in  truth  but  too  much  reason  for  the 
Grand  Old  Man's  heat  and  perturbation. 
Time  was,  he  says,  and  not  so  very  long 
ago,  "when  one  could  afford  to  treat  the 
adversaries  of  honest  drinking  with  a 
good-natured  and  rather  lazy  contempt. 
They    punished    themselves,    and    they 
could  not  hurt  us.     But  that  time  has 
passed.     The  constituencies   have  been 
flooded  till  they  have  become  incalculable, 
the  general  common  sense  of  the  country 
has  been  weakened  by  an  overflow  of  so- 
called   education;    statesmen,   never   the 
most  trustworthy  of  persons,  have  be- 
come   utterly    untrustworthy;    and    the 
great  institutions  which  once  were  tow- 
ers of  refuge  and  strength  against  pop- 
ular delusions,  have  opened  their  gates 
to  any  rising  of  the  waters." 

Our  author  affirms  that  there  is  "ab- 
solutely no  scientific  proof,  of  a  trust- 
worthy kind,  that  moderate  consumption 
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of  sound  alcoholic  liquor  does  a  healthy 
body  any  harm  at  all;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  unbroken  testimony  of 
all  history  that  alcoholic  liquors  have 
been  used  by  the  strongest,  wisest,  hand- 
somest, and  in  every  way  best  races  of 
all  times,  and  the  personal  experience  of 
innumerable  individuals  in  favour  of  the 
use."  Again,  he  notes  as  one  of  the  most 
amazing  audacities  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence advocates,  the  assertion  that  "even 
moderate  drinking  shortens  life"  (a 
text  of  school-book  science  in  many  of 
these  States,  by  the  way).  This  state- 
ment he  declares  to  be  susceptible  of 
disproof,  for  "everybody  knows  in- 
stances of  moderate  drinkers  [the 
reader  will  think  of  the  author's  own] 
who  have  reached  ages  far  beyond  the 
average  term  of  man,  in  a  condition  of 
bodily  health  which  compares  with  that 
of  most,  and  of  intellectual  fitness  which 
should  shame  that  of  nearly  all  teeto- 
talers." 

As  for  the  "abuse"  argument,  our 
author  quotes  Abusus  non  tollit  usum 
(abuse  does  not  remove  use)  as  the 
simple  and  sufficient  reply  to  that;  and 
he  further  declares,  with  almost  unex- 
ampled courage,  that  "for  every  evil  deed 
that  fact  or  fancy  or  the  unscrupulous 
exaggeration  of  partisans  can  charge 
upon  alcohol,  it  has  prompted  a  hundred 
good  and  kind  ones;  that  for  every  life 
it  has  destroyed  or  spoiled  it  has  made 
thousands  happy;  that  much  of  the  best 
imaginative  work  of  the  world  has  been 
due  to  its  influence  [here  surely  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  a  right  to  speak] ;  and 
that  it  has,  as  has  been  amply  shown  of 
late,  given  'more  power  to  the  elbow'  of 
stout  workers  and  fighters  in  the  best 
of  causes." 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  from  the 
extracts  here  given  that  the  book  before 
us  is  wholly  or  even  in  considerable  part 
devoted  to  the  polemics  of  the  eternal 
liquor  question.  There  is  indeed,  and 
happily,  but  a  mere  soupqon  of  that  un- 
profitable sort  of  discussion,  though  it 
is  remarkably  fresh  and  of  a  most  candid 
significance.  The  body  of  the  work, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  dedicated  to  Rud- 
yard  Kipling — "one  of  the  best  of  fel- 
lows, the  best  poet  and  taleteller  of  his 
generation" — is  occupied  by  a  history  of 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  experiences  in  keeping 
a  wine  cellar;  literally,  as  the  title  has 
it,  the  record  of  a  cellar-book.  He  quotes 
with  infectious  approval  Thackeray's 
saying, — "Grudge  myself  good  wine?  as 
soon  grudge  my  horse  corn";  and  as  to 
the  financial  outlay  involved  in  his  mod- 
est epicurism,  the  same  being  spread 
over  more  than  half  a  century,  he  has 
these  honest  and  striking  words :  "There 
is  no  money  among  that  which  I  have 
earned  since  I  began  to  make  my  living, 
of  the  expenditure  of  which  I  am  less 
ashamed,  or  which  gave  me  better  value 
in  return,  than  the  price  of  the  liquids 


chronicled  in  this  booklet.  When  they 
were  good  they  pleased  my  senses, 
cheered  my  spirits,  improved  my  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  besides  enabling 
me  to  confer  the  same  benefits  on  other 
people.  And  whether  they  were  good  or 
bad,  the  grapes  that  had  yielded  them 
were  fruits  of  that  Tree  of  Knowledge 
which  it  became  not  merely  lawful  but 
incumbent  on  us  to  use,  with  discern- 
ment, when  our  First  Mother  had  paid 
the  price  for  it,  and  handed  it  on  to  us 
to  pay  for  likewise." 

The  subject  of  wine  is  so  variously 
related  to  and  identified  with  literature 
that  our  author  justly  feels  his  present 
work  stands  in  no  need  of  apologia.  It 
will  indeed  please  the  mere  lover  of  let- 
ters as  well  as  the  bon  vivant  and  the 
connoisseur  of  wines  (specimens  of  both 
are,  presumably,  still  extant  and  una- 
bashed amongst  us!).  Perhaps  nothing 
in  the  book  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
following  ingenuous  disclosure  of  its 
purpose  and  motive:  "It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  only  one  of  the  two  peaks 
of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the 
other  belonging  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 
The  present  writer  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  doing  his  best,  as  he  could 
not  produce  things  worthy  of  Phcebus, 
to  celebrate  and  expound  them.  It  can 
not  be  altogether  unfitting  that  he 
should,  before  dropping  the  pen  finally, 
pay  such  literary  respects  as  he  may  to 
the  other  sovereign  of  the  'duplicate 
horn.' " 

The  story  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  cellar- 
book  per  se  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
sole  enjoyment,  without  anticipation 
here.  A  quaint  and  delightful  chronicle 
it  is,  and  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  such  a  pen,  interspersed  with  many 
an  apt  literary  hint  and  suggestion. 
The  discussion  of  the  various  wines  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  of 
the  ales  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land together  with  many  other  "far- 
flung"  alcoholics,  is  all  shrewd  and  in- 
formative, and,  be  it  added,  never  in  the 
least  boresome.  Our  author  is  always 
interested,  and  so  he  always  interests, 
even  though  his  subject  be  a  malum 
prohibitum.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  catholic  taste  in  his  long  commerce 
with  the  "good  creature  wine."  A  noble 
impartiality  as  regards  all  the  members 
of  the  alcoholic  family  appears  to  be  his 
outstanding  virtue;  and  it  somehow  en- 
dears him  even  to  a  disinterested,  be- 
cause dry,  American  reader.  True,  some 
few  tipples,  especially  certain  Sherries 
and  Madeiras,  are  pronounced  "super- 
nacular" — a  magistral  adjective  that, 
and  but  little  known  to  our  usage;  but 
for  none  has  he  a  bad  word,  not  even  for 
Absinthe,  the  "Green  Terror'"'  of  the 
anti-alcoholists,  to  which  indeed  he  de- 
votes one  of  his  most  brilliant  pages. 
Of  a  favorite  Port  he  remarks  feelingly 
that  the  Almighty  might  have  caused  a 


better  wine  to  exist,  but  that  He  never 
did !  Nothing  does  you  so  much  good  as 
Champagne,  he  sagely  opines,  if  you  do 
not  drink  it  too  often;  Claret  and  Bur- 
gundy he  took  a  full  share  of  during 
more  than  forty  years,  or  until  gout 
threatened.  Hock  he  places  among  the 
"First  Three"  or  even  the  first  five  or  six 
greatest  wines;  not  even  his  sturdy 
British  patriotism  can  move  him  to  for- 
swear his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Ger- 
man wines.  Red  Hocks  are  mentioned 
as  specifics  for  insomnia.  He  always 
"kept  some  whisky  going,"  while  he  had 
acquired  in  Guernsey,  and  not  lost  in 
Scotland,  a  taste  for  Hollands  (gin) 
which  he  pronounces  a  "very  excellent, 
most  wholesome,  and  at  its  best,  most 
palatable  drink."  He  reprehends  the 
abominable  excise  tyranny  of  enforced 
"breaking  down"  to  thirty  below  proof, 
which  has  "spoilt  the  ethers  of  the  older 
whiskies  terribly."  Irish  whisky  when 
good,  he  allows,  has  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  being  singularly  ingratiating. 
"Ail  alcoholic  drinks,  rightly  used,  are 
good  for  body  and  soul  alike;  but  as  a 
restorative  of  both  there  is  nothing  like 
Brandy."  (0  oracles  of  Westerville, 
Ohio,  well  may  you  be  stricken  dumb!) 
Even  Absinthe,  the  most  open  to  abuse, 
is  sovereign  sometimes,  as  after  sea- 
sickness. Rum  is  the  most  carminative 
and  comforting  of  all  spirits;  without 
it  that  most  glorious  liquor  called 
Punch — "which  is  nowhere  spoken 
against  in  the  Scriptures" — could  not  be 
made.  Gin,  too,  though  so  unjustly  re- 
viled and  maltreated,  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  clan,  and  a  real 
specific  for  some  kinds  of  disease.  As 
for  the  several  liqueurs,  "Those  who  can 
drink  them  and  do  not  are  fools,  but 
those  who  can't  drink  them  and  do  are 
worse  fools,  and  unjust  men  too,  since 
they  bring  scandal  on  an  excellent  crea- 
ture and  consume  that  share  of  it  which 
should  go  to  others." 

There  is  no  beverage  which  our  im- 
partial author  has  "liked  to  live  with" 
more  than  Beer,  and  he  regards  Cob- 
bett's  belief  in  this  liquor  as  the  noblest 
feature  of  his  character.  Nearly  all 
bitter  drinks  are  good.  The  comeliest 
of  black  malts  is  that  stately  liquor  called 
Guinness.  Genuine  Lager  Beer  is  no 
more  to  be  boycotted  than  genuine  Hock. 
Cider-apples  prove  that  Providence  had 
the  production  of  alcoholic  liquors  di- 
rectly in  its  eye;  they  are  good  for 
nothing  else  whatever,  and  they  are  ex- 
cellent good  for  that.  Cider  is  almost 
sovereign  for  gout.  Mixed  drinks  are 
likely  to  lead  to  the  consumption  of  too 
much  sugar,  and  sugar  is  as  unwhole- 
some as  its  derivative  alcohol  is  health- 
ful. Spirit  asks  for  water,  but  "wine 
and  beer  ask  for  nothing  but  their  own 
goodly  selves,  and  somebody  to  drink, 
appreciate  and  not  abuse  them." 

Our  author's  resentment  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  "moral  invasion"  of  Great  Britain — 
a  "subdolous  and  impertinent  foreign 
interference,"  he  calls  it — inspires  some 
of  his  wittiest  and  most  amusing  sallies. 
He  speaks  of  the  word_"dry"  as  having 
acquired  from  us  a  "new  and  blasphe- 
mous signification,"  and  refers  to  the 
boasts  of  Prohibitionists  as  having  dried 
up  this  country  by  "sowing  pseudo- 
scientific  tarradiddles  in  American 
school-books."  The  American  practice 
of  drinking  whisky  "neat,"  which  he 
takes  for  granted,  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  American 
attitude  in  regard  to  alcoholic  liquors. 
He  would  like  to  have  used  the  "emp- 
ties" from  his  wine-cellar  in  "pelting 
any  Pussyfoot  who  would  make  our 
dinner-tables  dry  places,  and  deprive  our 
hearts  of  that  which  God  sends  to  make 
them  glad."  Believing  in  a  Providence 
which  makes  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,  he  avers  that  the  "thirst  of  the 
Pussyfoots  in  the  Seventh  Circle,  if  they 
are  alloived  there,  will  be  ten  times  that 
of  the  drunkards."  Thanklessness  to- 
wards God  and  malice  towards  men 
seems  to  our  author  to  constitute  about 
as  awkward  a  "soul-diathesis"  as  can  be 
imagined.  Pussyfoot  science  is  his  par- 
ticular bete  noire,  and  its  consecrated 
phrase,  "toxic  euphoria,"  as  applied  to 
the  drinker's  elation  and  sense  of  well- 
being,  he  pronounces  a  vain  and  falla- 
cious thing.  Worth  noting  too  is  his 
remark  that  real  men  of  science  can  not 
be  too  carefully  distinguished  from  "sci- 
entists"— a  word  of  bad  etymology  and 
one  too  much  played  upon  in  our  Ameri- 
can reform  texts. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  Bottles  and 
Glasses  done  in  a  curiously  learned  and 
withal  diverting  vein.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  book  is  oddly  yet  not  in- 
appropriately made  up  of  a  set  of  menus 
from  the  author's  own  table  which 
abundantly  manifest  that  his  precept 
and  practice  were  in  accord;  in  view  of 
their  historical  as  well  as  biographical 
interest,  the  space  is  not  unworthily  oc- 
cupied. And  the  final  word  will  perhaps 
seem  to  not  a  few  readers  the  most  ap- 
posite in  the  whole  book.  "Alcohol  can 
be  obtained  from  all  sorts  of  things ;  not 
so  a  vintage  wine,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  Nature's  products — to  those  who 
can  appreciate  perfection."  This  is  the 
word  of  one  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 
quoted  by  our  author.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
piously  caps  it :  "And  it  is  so.  On  those 
who  would  deprive  us  of  it  let  the  curse 
of  Nature  rest!" 

Which  commination,  one  suspects,  will 
doubtless  have  no  more  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  prohibitionist  overseas  than 
similar  sentiments  have  had  upon  his 
congener  at  home.  "We  should  worry," 
seems  to  express  the  cocksure  attitude  of 
both  groups  of  censors  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  world's  morals. 
Michael  Monahan 


Preparations  and 
Happenings 

Our  Peter.  By  George  Woden.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

Rain  Before  Seven.  By  Eric  Leadbitter. 
Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Com- 
pany. 

Development.  By  W.  Bryher.  New  York : 
The    Macmillan    Company. 

True  Love.  By  Alan  Monkhouse.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &   Company. 

EVER  brisker  grows  the  competition 
among  American  publishers  in  the 
bringing  out  of  "first"  novels  by  new 
British  geniuses  or  genii.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  there  should  be  any  more 
rabbits  in  the  hat.  The  publishers  of 
"Rain  before  Seven"  are  so  impressed 
with  it  that  they  have  contracted  for  the 
author's  next  three  novels.  In  fact  (which 
is  to  say  in  my  opinion),  it  is  rather 
more  than  a  good  example  of  the  usual 
thing.  This  youth  of  England  appears 
in  the  world  with  somewhat  less  of  ob- 
stetrical tumult  than  is  now  customary 
in  fiction;  passes  through  his  schooldays 
with  somewhat  less  pother,  though  an 
expulsion  ends  them;  follows  the  star  of 
"temperament"  without  actually  wallow- 
ing in  sexual  squalor.  He  does  something 
at  the  piano,  but  lacks  the  will  and 
adroitness  necessary  for  success.  At 
first  glimpse  of  failure,  he  sinks  "down 
and  out"  for  a  year  or  two.  There  is  a 
suspicious  approach  to  the  romantic  in 
his  young  sister's  discovery  of  him  as 
a  beachcomber;  but  what  follows  is  un- 
romantic  enough.  He  "finds  himself"  in 
conformity,  as  a  business  executive  and 
the  contented  husband  of  a  nice  girl. 
Nonconformity  may  be  said  to  have  its 
revenge  in  the  person  of  the  other 
woman,  the  Isobel  for  whom  as  a  moral 
agent  so  little  can  be  said,  but  who  is 
the  one  vividly  projected  and  memorable 
figure  on  the  scene.  In  short,  this,  like 
a  hundred  other  fairly  recent  British 
novels,  might  well  be  read  with  enthu- 
siasm for  its  novelty  by  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  whose  dropping-off  memories  had 
been  of  the  England  of  William  Black 
and  George  Meredith.  The  person  who 
has  read  all  or  a  tenth  of  those  hundred 
others  will  be  able  to  contain  his  trans- 
ports. 

And  so  of  "Our  Peter,"  a  "second" 
novel  much  closer  to  current  convention 
than  the  author's  first  one,  "Little 
Houses."  It  is  true  that  the  grand  ob- 
stetrical scene  is  here  transferred  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  our  Peter's  twins  puts  a  crown 
upon  his  respectable  and  contented  lot. 
The  setting  is  that  provincial  England 
which  gets  on  very  well  without  London. 
Our  Peter's  progress  is  begun  and  so  far 
as  we  know  ended  in  Tambridge,  a  bor- 
ough quite  like  the  Selbridge  of  "Little 
Houses" — or  the  Bursley  of  "Clay- 
hanger."  In  short,  the  book  adds  an- 
other   well-made    brick    to    the    rather 


shapeless  monument  commemorating 
late-Victorian  provincialism  with  which 
so  much  of  recent  English  fiction  has 
busied  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
George  Woden's  "saturation"  or  of  his 
skill  in  squeezing  the  sponge.  But  the 
vulgar  question  recurs,  Does  he  get  us 
anywhere?  In  "Development,"  a  first 
book  which  is  (despite  the  title-page) 
not  a  novel  but  a  narrative-study  of  the 
growth  of  a  personality,  there  is  a  pas- 
sage which  may  express  the  half-con- 
scious feeling  of  many  a  depressed  fol- 
lower of  the  contemporary  novel.  The 
youthful  Nancy,  with  her  childlike  quali- 
ties, has  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
proportion.  Nourished  upon  the  clas- 
sics, widely  read  in  modern  French  and 
English  literature,  she  is  almost  con- 
temptuous of  the  present:  "In  France  a 
period  of  immense  richness  had  passed 
away,  almost  before  her  eyes.  The 
strength,  the  clarity,  and  truth  of  half  a 
century  of  vision  had  ebbed  into  the 
mere  cleverness  of  Roma  ins,  the  mere 
brilliancy  of  Fort.  America  was  hope- 
ful ;  there  was,  at  least,  a  sense  of  vital- 
ity abroad;  but  it  was  promise,  not 
achievement.  England  was  dull  with 
echoes  of  just  dead  age,  or  too  troubled 
by  transition  to  remember  beauty. 
Nancy  read  book  after  book  to  find  they 
were  only  lumps  of  well-wrought  ma- 
terial, a  long  preparation  for  something 
which  never  happened,  heavy,  blunted, 
barren  of  definite  aim.  The  'romantic' 
volumes  set  out  to  be  wicked,  and 
drowned  themselves  in  a  mire  of  untrue 
psychology  and  false  emotion.  The  re- 
alists photographed  the  time,  but  some- 
how managed  to  omit  the  spirit.  There 
was  no  mingling  of  irony  with  loveli- 
ness; the  unpleasant  truths  of  existence 
were  blurred  with  a  false  perspective  or 
were  never  faced  at  all.  Discouragement 
marched  in  the  train  of  this  futility, 
and  from  these  pages  of  degenerate 
weakness  Nancy  turned  with  relief  to 
"Tom  Jones.' " 

"A  long  preparation  for  something 
which  never  happened" — "lumps  of  well- 
wrought  material" — good  phrases  indeed 
for  the  mass  of  capably  and  often  bril- 
liantly written  narratives,  mainly  "life 
stories,"  which,  month  by  month,  old 
England  sends  us  and  which  we  continue 
to  peruse  with  admiration  and  a  sigh. 

Alan  Monkhouse,  like  the  author  of 
"Development,"  is  not  content  to  echo 
the  brisk  and  matter-of-fact  accent  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  seems  not  to  be 
afraid  that  someone  will  accuse  him  of 
"style,"  that  discredited  Victorian  attri- 
bute or  accomplishment.  Manchester  is 
his  scene;  his  time  that  now  so  often 
dramatized  year  or  two  during  which 
England  half-consciously  approached  and 
half-reluctantly  met  her  "zero  hour." 
The  focal  person,  Arden,  is  a  young 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  great  Man- 
chester journal  here  called  the  Herald. 
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He  is  not  whole-heartedly  a  journalist, 
and  has  done  a  play  or  two  which  bring 
him  into  contact  with  the  personnel  of 
a  local  repertory  theatre.  Between  him 
and  one  of  them  love  has  come  to  exist 
unspoken,  by  the  zero  hour.  He  says 
the  word,  and  learns  that  the  woman  of 
his  love  is  of  German  birth  and  of  un- 
concealed German  sympathies.  She  loves 
England,  but  she  can  not  hate  Germany 
or  tolerate  the  thought  of  her  destruc- 
tion. They  make  a  compact  of  mutual 
tolerance,  and  are  married  before  Arden 
goes  off  to  do  his  duty  as  an  Englishman. 
The  Herald  has  incurred  ignominy  by 
resisting  the  idea  of  war  for  England 
till  the  fact  of  war  is  established.  Arden 
and  most  of  his  colleagues  see  beyond 
the  interests  of  England,  and  loathe  the 
need  of  saving  her  and  the  world  by 
force.  But  the  need  is  there,  and  one  by 
one  they  respond.  Both  Arden  and  his 
high-souled  wife  are  physical  victims  of 
the  war.  Their  child  survives  to  make 
what  he  can,  in  his  turn,  out  of  the  ob- 
scure but  not  inglorious  enterprise  of 
modern  life.  A  book  of  moderate  liber- 
alism, whose  hope  for  the  race  lies  not 
in  panacea  or  propaganda,  but  in  a 
gradual  enrichment  of  ideas  and 
strengthening  of  tendencies. 

H.  W.  Boynton 

The  Invention   of   the  Cal- 
culus 

The  Early  Mathematical  Manuscripts  of 
Leibniz.  By  J.  M.  Child.  Chicago :  The 
Open    Court    Publishing    Company. 

ONE  of  the  most  unfortunate  contro- 
versies on  the  question  of  priority  of 
discovery  that  ever  stirred  the  scientific 
world  is  that  which  relates  to  the  origin 
of  the  calculus.  Newton  was  a  man  who 
was  strongly  averse  to  setting  forth  in 
print  his  most  important  discoveries.  He 
had  not  merely  to  be  urged  to  publish 
these  discoveries;  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  driven  by  all  reasonable 
forces  that  his  friends  could  command. 
Leibniz,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  hesi- 
tated to  lay  before  the  world  such  scien- 
tific material  as  his  brilliant  mind  had 
brought  to  light,  having  a  literary  style 
that  commanded  attention  and  being 
much  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  the 
rather  timid  Cambridge  scholar  with 
whom  he  was  destined  to  come  in  con- 
flict. The  result  was  that,  although  New- 
ton unquestionably  developed  a  theory  of 
the  calculus  before  Leibniz  had  even  be- 
gun to  work  upon  one  of  his  own,  he 
did  not  protect  himself  through  any  pub- 
lication on  the  subject  until  after  Leib- 
niz had  laid  before  the  scientific  world 
his  own  views  and  methods.  The  two 
men  approached  the  subject  at  different 
angles.  Newton  built  upon  foundations 
laid  by  his  illustrious  master,  Barrow, 
and  developed  a  fluxional  calculus  based 
upon    ideas    of    motion;    Leibniz    built 


chiefly  upon  the  works  of  men  like  Cav- 
alieri  and  developed  an  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus with  a  notation  differing  entirely 
from  that  of  Newton. 

If  Leibniz  did  not  know  of  Newton's 
work,  he  might  easily  have  done  so,  and 
in  due  time  there  came  forward  the  fa- 
miliar type  of  busybodies  who  delight  to 
stir  up  controversy.  In  this  case  they 
were  led  by  Fatio  de  Duillier  (1699),  and 
the  claim  was  made  that  the  German 
scholar  had  practically  stolen  his  ideas 
from  British  sources.  The  result  was  a 
bitter  war  of  words  and  essays,  the  Cam- 
bridge case  being  rather  more  fully  and 
bitterly  set  forth  than  that  of  Leibniz. 
It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  then  owing  largely  to  such  English 
scholars  as  De  Morgan,  that  an  impartial 
view  of  the  controversy  began  to  be 
taken  by  advocates  of  the  two  parties. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  England 
came  generally  to  recognize  the  merits  if 
not  the  priority  of  Leibniz's  work,  Dr. 
C.  I.  Gerhardt  discovered  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Hanover  a  mass  of  manu- 
scripts of  his  great  countryman  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of 
the  calculus,  and  from  these  he  selected 
the  most  important  for  publication.  It 
is  from  these  publications  that  Mr. 
Child  obtained  the  material  which  he 
now  renders  available  for  English  read- 
ers. This  material  consists  of  manu- 
scripts written  by  Leibniz,  chiefly  in 
the  years  1673-1677,  and  the  Historic  et 
Origo  Calculi  Differentialis  which  he  had 
prepared  not  long  before  his  death  but 
which  he  did  not  live  to  publish. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  have,  in 
form  easily  accessible  in  English,  Leib- 
niz's own  statement  of  his  case.  Mr. 
Child  has  translated  this  material  with 
care  and  has  added  many  valuable  notes. 
As  to  much  of  the  editor's  work,  how- 
ever, Ovid's  succinct  phrase,  Materiem 
superabat  opus,  must  be  reversed.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Child's  work,  as  seen  in 
his  commentary,  not  only  does  not  sur- 
pass the  material  with  which  he  had  to 
work,  but  is  such  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
sincere  regret  to  all  who  would  like  to 
see  the  subject  presented  with  fairness 
and  dignity.  It  is  not  dignified  to  say 
that  "Leibniz  is — suffering  from  a  lapse 
of  memory."  This  means  that  the  com- 
mentator thinks  that  Leibniz  was  a  liar, 
but  he  might  have  given  this  impres- 
sion more  happily.  Similarly,  such 
phrases  as  "Gerhardt  is  guessing,"  "Of 
course  I  am  not  arguing,"  and  "This  .  .  . 
is  a  hopeless  muddle  .  .  .  Goodness 
knows  what  the  use  of  it  was  supposed 
to  be  in  this  form!" — and  they  are 
numerous — are  unfortunate.  They  sub- 
tract from  the  pleasure  of  the  reader 
and  they  give  a  feeling  that  the  book 
is  not  the  work  of  a  fair-minded  scholar. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  just  criticism 
to  say  that  the  work  is  a  valuable  one 
because  of  its  original  material,  but  that 


the  value  of  the  contribution  and  the 
pleasure  that  the  reader  will  derive  from 
its  perusal  are  greatly  diminished  be- 
cause of  the  editor's  style. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Nervous  Breakdown 

The  Problem  of  Nervous  Breakdown.  By 
Edwin  Lancelot  Ash,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

PREVENTIVE  medicine  has,  up  till 
now,  always  laid  its  stress  upon  the 
physical  disabilities  of  man.  The  world 
war  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  unusual 
attention  to  nervous  accidents  and  men- 
tal maladies  and  to  the  importance  of 
studying  their  nature  and  the  methods 
of  prevention. 

Previous  to  our  Civil  War  the  word 
"nervous"  was  hardly  in  our  vocabulary. 
One  read  about  hysteria,  the  "vapors," 
and  the  morbus  anglicus  (a  mixture  of 
gout  and  hypochondria),  but  no  one  was 
really  "nervous." 

In  1868,  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  first  de- 
scribed "nervous  prostration,"  and  it  still 
is  called  "Beard's  disease."  Ten  years 
later,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  independently 
described  what  seemed  to  him  a  new  dis- 
ease which  he  called  "nervous  debility." 
About  1880,  Dr.  Beard  published  his 
completed  work  on  "Neurasthenia  or 
Nervous  Prostration,"  and  a  year  later 
his  work  on  "American  Nervousness," 
most  interesting  and  original  volumes. 
Dr.  Ash  does  not  refer  to  these  works 
nor  to  any  American  authority  on  his 
subject,  although  the  nervous  breakdown 
has  been  called  a  peculiarly  American 
disease  and  has  been  much  studied  and 
written  about  by  American  physicians. 

However,  Dr.  Ash's  work  is  not  an  his- 
torical or  technical  one,  and  is  evidently 
intended  for  popular  reading.  He  begins 
by  stating  the  problem  and  gives  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
instability,  laying  special  stress  on  the 
superior  importance  of  the  mind  in  the 
causation  of  nervous  breakdown.  This 
factor  he  correctly  asserts  is  at  fault 
more  often  than  the  body. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  emotions  he  indi- 
cates the  close  relation  between  emo- 
tional states  and  bodily  health,  and  de- 
clares that  certain  forms  of  breakdown 
are  dependent  on  storms  and  conflicts  in 
our  emotional  systems.  Emotion  is 
handed  down  to  us  with  our  instincts 
and  is  indeed  the  subjective  side  of  in- 
stinct and  a  propelling  power  of  action. 
But  unless  kept  in  control,  it  handicaps 
man's  efficiency.  If,  as  civilization  and 
intelligence  progress,  emotion  is  not  kept 
a  little  behind,  there  will  follow  personal 
and  racial  disaster.  Dr.  Ash  does  not 
make  this  generalization,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested by  him  in  rather  numerous  and 
interestingly  written  pages  devoted  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  emotional  values  in 
life  as  related  to  health  and  disease. 
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He  has  a  chapter  on  "The  Nervous 
Temperament,"  which  is  the  nervous 
form  of  an  individual's  reaction  to  par- 
ticular influences  and  conditions.  Char- 
acter is  built  upon  temperament,  says 
the  author,  and  it  should  be  our  ideal  to 
make  our  characters  masters  of  our  tem- 
perament. Here  is  a  hint  to  the  abnor- 
mally radical  and  the  passionately  pro- 
gressive. 

The  causes  of  nervous  breakdown  are 
discussed  in  two  chapters.  Then  we 
have  a  description  of  the  forms  of  break- 
down, with  particular  discussions  con- 
cerning each  type.  The  author  then  tells 
us  of  methods  of  treatment,  giving  chap- 
ters on  rest-cure,  on  sleep,  rest,  and  recre- 
ation, and  on  the  hygiene  of  childhood 
and  youth  and  the  methods  of  self-help. 

The  subjects  are  discussed  temperately 
and  sanely.  Dr.  Ash  describes  or  refers 
to  certain  at  present  acutely  controver- 
sial phases,  but  is  wisely  non-committal. 
He  has  no  fads  and  attacks  none,  though 
the  field  is  large.  He  has  no  special 
modes  of  cure,  and  he  is  hardly  enough 
of  an  alarmist ;  for  preventive  neurology 
and  mental  hygiene  are  imperative  needs 
of  to-day. 

But  the  subject  is  really  much  more 
subtle  than  the  author  makes  it  or 
perhaps  could  make  it,  considering  his 
audience.  He  tells  nothing  new  to  the 
physician  and  very  much  less  than  an 
experienced  neurologist  or  neuro-mental 
specialist  might  want  to  say.  To  such 
a  one  the  book  seems  rather  academic; 
of  the  study  rather  than  of  the  clinic. 
The  author  does  not  know,  or  at  least 
does  not  bring  out  clearly,  the  high 
lights,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  certain 
outstanding  concrete  facts,  about  nerv- 
ous breakdown.  For  example,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  a  ma- 
jority of  so-called  nervous  prostrations 
are  really  mild  forms  of  melancholia — an 
hereditary,  functional,  and  perfectly  cur- 
able malady,  often  coming  on  without 
any  known  cause,  and  often  quite  unpre- 
ventable  by  any  means  as  yet  known. 
Many  so-called  nervous  breakdowns  in 
early  life  are  mild  forms  of  a  serious 
mental  disorder  known  as  "dementia 
praecox" ;  many  breakdowns  in  early  and 
middle  life  are  due  to  a  blood  infection 
or  to  accident,  shock,  or  litigation.  In 
late  life  the  breakdowns  are  most  often 
those  of  hypochondriacal  depression.  Tak- 
ing out  these,  the  number  of  real  break- 
downs due  to  overwork  and  anxiety  and 
physical  disease  are  found  to  be  rather 
few.  And  in  this  country  real  neuras- 
thenia, or  nervous  exhaustion,  is  rather 
a  rare  condition. 

People  who  have  hysteria  and  obses- 
sions and  morbid  fears  and  neural  or 
mental  inferiority  are  not  problems  of 
breakdown.  They  are  rather  the  chron- 
ically unstable  with  various  episodic 
crises  and  with  peaks  and  depressions  in 
their  career.     Then  we  have  groups  of 


the  ever-juvenile-minded  (fixed  juvenil- 
ism),  of  high-grade  morons  (a  useful 
much-needed  class),  and  those  people  who 
have  too  highly  organized  emotional  sys- 
tems or  paranoid  trends  furnishing  the 
soil  for  the  cults. 

All  the  subtilities  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy are  being  applied  to  interpreting 
these  people — and  it  is  for  them  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  physician,  the  psy- 
chologist, and  the  educator  are  needed 
and  should  be  called  upon.  Dr.  Ash  deals 
with  general  symptoms  rather  than  with 
these  definite  groups  and  problems. 
However,  his  book  on  the  whole  should 
be  a  distinct  help  in  promoting  an  inter- 
est in  a  most  important  field  of  preven- 
tive medicine. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

IT  would  not  be  amiss  to  call  Miss 
Agnes  Repplier  the  Chesterton  of 
America.  Both  are  Tories  of  a  sort, 
lovers  of  the  good  things  mankind  has 
found  by  long  toil  and  is  now  so  child- 
ishly anxious  to  discard;  each  is,  what 
the  Tory  so  seldom  contrives  to  be,  a 
wit  with  a  keen  sense  of  ridicule  for  the 
vanities  of  a  generation  which  thinks  the 
world  began  when  it  was  born ;  each  en- 
joys the  coruscations  of  paradox.  They 
have  their  differences,  of  course.  Miss 
Repplier's  wit  is  nimbler  than  the  burly 
Englishman's,  not  so  robust,  perhaps,  and 
she  never  exchanges  the  stiletto  for  the 
Rabelaisian  club  which  G.  K.  C.  some- 
times likes  to  wield ;  her  philosophy  is  a 
little  less  substantial;  but  in  the  main 
they  are  aiming  to  hurt,  and,  we  suspect, 
often  do  hurt,  the  same  persons.  Miss 
Repplier's  latest  volume,  "Points  of 
Friction,"  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  contains  ten  essays  gathered 
from  the  magazines.  If  we  have  any 
fault  to  find  it  is  that  the  book  would  be 
rather  more  readable  if  the  same  number 
of  pages  had  been  given  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  essays.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
as  the  author  herself  reminds  us,  and 
here  and  there  we  think  she  might  have 
avoided  a  little  sense  of  lengthening  out 
if  she  had  spared  the  reader  some  of 
her  good  things  on  one  subject  and  passed 
more  rapidly  to  another.  But  it  may  be 
that  such  criticism  is  captious.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  not  a  page  of  the  book, 
which  does  not  go  to  disprove  one-half 
at  least  of  Lecky's  axiom  that  "stupidity 
in  all  its  forms  is  Tory,  folly  in  all  its 
forms  is  Whig."  Miss  Repplier's  own 
definition  has  a  finer  edge: 

Temperamental  conservatism  is  the  dower 
(not  to  be  coveted)  of  men  in  whom  delight 
and  doubt — I  had  almost  said  delight  and 
despair — contend  for  mastery;  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  color,  light,  atmosphere,  tradition,  lan- 
guage, and  literature  is  balanced  by  chilling 
apprehensiveness ;  whose  easily  won  pardon  for 
the  shameless  revelations  of  an  historic  past 
brings  with  it  no  healing  belief  in  the  trium- 
phant virtues  of  the  future. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Miss 
Repplier  in  the  application  of  this  tem- 
perament to  the  various  questions  of  the 
day  with  which  it  is  her  pleasure  to  play 
in  these  essays.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  play  is  good,  though  blood  some- 
times flows. 

In  1915  Prof.  John  Erskine  published 
in  two  large  volumes  what  he  entitled 
Lafcadio  Hearn's  "Interpretations  of 
Literature."  These  were  essays  edited 
from  the  notes  of  Hearn's  lectures  in 
Tokyo  taken  down,  almost  verbatim,  by 
his  Japanese  students.  Two  years  later 
a  third  volume  was  added,  made  up  in 
the  same  manner  and  entitled  "Life  and 
Literature."  These,  with  a  fourth  volume 
not  relevant  to  the  present  note,  offer 
together  a  remarkable  body  of  literary 
criticism,  although  they  may  not  deserve 
quite  so  high  a  station  as  their  editor, 
with  pardonable  pride,  would  give  them. 
Now  Professor  Erskine  has  selected  from 
these  volumes  ten  chapters  which  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  craft  of 
authorship,  and  has  reprinted  them  under 
the  title  of  "Talks  to  Writers"  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.).  It  was  a  happy  idea,  for 
many  readers  who  might  be  frightened 
by  the  bulk  of  the  earlier  publications 
will  be  attracted  to  this  more  modest 
volume.  And  college  students  of  English, 
for  whom  the  book  is  especially  designed, 
will  find  it  useful  and  stimulating. 
Hearn,  though  a  more  thoughtful  and 
studious  man  than  one  would  have 
suspected  from  his  stories,  never  quite 
cleared  up  his  own  philosophy,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  rather  a  patchwork 
of  pieces  from  romanticism  and  Spen- 
cerian  science,  with  an  occasional  shred 
from  an  older  and  very  different  canon 
of  judgment.  But  when  he  talks  of  his 
craft,  he  speaks  with  knowledge  and 
assurance. 

A  young  clergyman  in  need  of  rest  re- 
ceives an  unexpected  legacy;  he  buys  an 
automobile  and  takes  his  wife  with  him 
to  England.  They  tour  the  country,  un- 
dergo various  accidents,  visit,  meet  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  keep  up  a  brisk 
correspondence,  each  from  his  or  her 
own  angle  of  observation,  with  a  friend 
at  home.  Add  that  both  husband  and 
wife  are  extremely  clever  with  the  pen, 
and  rather  impudent  in  their  freedom  of 
remark,  and  you  have  all  the  materials 
out  of  which  Dr.  Leighton  Parks  has 
made  as  entertaining  a  little  volume  as 
one  often  meets  with  in  these  dull  days. 
"English  Ways  and  By-Ways"  (Scrib- 
ners)  is  the  title  of  the  book,  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  "ways,"  as  Dr.  Parks  calls 
them,  the  Mores,  as  Professor  Sumner 
would  have  termed  them,  that  furnish 
the  subject-matter  of  these  letters — and 
particularly  the  ways  of  our  English 
cousins  as  contrasted  with  our  own  in 
the  minds,  of  two  buoyant  and  self- 
assured    Americans,    one    of    whom    at 
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Novels  of  Distinction 


THE  CAPTIVES 


Hugh  Walpole 


Author  of  THE  SECRET  CITY.  JERRMY. 
FORTITUDE,  etc.  Mr.  Walpole's  most 
ambitious  novel  of  English  Life.         $2.00 

LADY  LILITH  Stephen  jleKennu 


A  heroine  fullv  as  daring,  as  unconven- 
tional as  SONIA.  $2.00 

A  POOR  WISE  MAN 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Author  of  DANGEROUS  DAYS.  "Mrs. 
Rinehart  dips  her  pen  in  magic." — Chi- 
cago News.  $2.00 

WOUNDED  SOULS  phmp  abbs 

"Read  It — you  will  be  shocked,  surprised, 
amused — and,  we  hope  delighted." — Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  $2.00 

THE  EVE  OF  PASCUA    Richard  Dehan 


"The  work  not  only  of  a  born  story-teller. 
but  of  an  artist." — Weekly  Review.     $1.90 

A  TALE  THAT  IS  TOLD  Frederick  Niven 


To  all  those  to  whom  Walpole,  Galsworthy, 
Swinnerton,  Bennett  and  others  of  the 
realists  appeal  we  strongly  recommend 
this  unusual  novel.  $1.90 


THE  SUMMONS 


A.  E.  W.  Mason 

A  romance  by  the  author  of  THE  FOUR 
FEATHERS.  "Intricate  and  often  dra- 
matic in  plot." — New  York  Times.        $2.00 


NIGHT  AND  DAY 


Virgina  Woolf 

Author  of  THE  VOYAGE  OUT.  "Has 
anyone  ever  given  us  such  a  psychology  of 
love?  One  thinks  of  Meredith." — (New 
Commonwealth.)  $2.25 

ELI  OF  THE  DOWNS      C.  M.  A.  Peake 


"A  first  book  so  good  that  many  a  sea- 
soned novelist,  no  doubt,  would  be  proud 
to   be   its  author." — America.  $2.00 

RESPONSIBILITY        James  E.  Agate 


An    unusual    and    memorable    novel.      "A 
very  rich  book." — New  York  Tribune.  $2.00 

THE  VOYAGE  OUT 


Virgina  Wool} 


'QUEEN   LUCIA" 


"Thoroughly  interesting,  a  distinctly  un- 
usual book." — Independent.  $2.25 

THE  MASK  John  Cournos 

"Its  author  is  not  only  fearless,  but  he 
cuts  deeply  into  human  character  and  can 
exhibit  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  mechan- 
isms."— Chicago  Evening  Post.  $1.90 

E.  F.  Benson 

Distinguished    among   the    novels   of   the 
season." — New  York  Evening  Post.     $2.00 

INVINCIBLE  MINNIE 

Elizabeth  Sanxay  Holding 
"She  is  as  Inevitable  as  fate;  she  is 
sublime  and  sordid;  ugly  and  yet  strangely 
beautiful.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
books  I  have  read  in  years." — Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.  $2-00 

MRS.  CRADDOCK 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 
"A  clever  and  intelligently  cynical  book, 
remarkably  well  done." — Baltimore  News. 
■After  you  read  the  first  forty  pages  you 
can't    stop." — Life.  $1.90 

PAINTED  MEADOWS  Sophie  Kerr 


"To  many  thousands  of  readers  It  offers  a 
satisfaction  scarcely  achieved  once  a 
year."— Life.  $1.90 

VERENA  IN  THE  MIDST    E.  V.  Lucas 

"It  is  a  typical  Lucas  novel,  whimsical, 
happy  as  to  characters  and  full  of  a  subtle 
something  which  fascinates  the  reader 
quite    out    of    himself." — Buffalo    Courier. 

$1.90 
At  All  Booksellers 
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least,  the  husband,  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  captious  of  anything  different 
from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  If 
comparisons  are  odious,  then  part  of  this 
book  will  be,  let  us  say,  slightly  irritating 
to  the  self-complacent  Britisher,  who  sees 
no  humor  in  being  laughed  at.  But  it  is 
not  all  jest  of  this  sort.  In  some  things — 
in  the  management  of  the  country  home, 
in  the  activity  of  the  solid,  scholarly 
clergyman — the  visitors  recognize  the 
stalwart  qualities  of  English  life,  and 
sigh  over  the  comparative  flimsiness  of 
the  same  life  in  America.  If  we  should 
offer  any  criticism  it  would  be  that  Dr. 
Parks,  or  his  alert  puppets,  do  not  always 
see  that  the  seemingly  stodgy  traits  of 
British  character,  which  afford  them  so 
much  amusement,  are  often  the  real  basis 
of  those  sterling  qualities  which  they  so 
much  admire.  But  such  criticism  is 
rather  beside  the  mark.  It  is  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  not  the  serious  background 
of  reflection,  that  will  enchant  the  reader. 
He  will  enjoy  and  laugh  sufficiently  to 
forget  to  criticise. 

It  is  an  event  in  American  scholarship 
when  Professor  Allan  Marquand  pub- 
lishes a  new  volume  of  his  Delia  Robbia 
catalogue.  In  the  present  instance,  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  Andrea's  school,  the  au- 
thor has  broken  the  chronological  se- 
quence and  passed  directly  from  Luca  to 
his  nephew  Giovanni  della  Robbia  ("Gio- 
vanni della  Robbia,"  Princeton  Mono- 
graphs in  Art  and  Archaeology  VIII, 
Princeton  University  Press).  As  book- 
making  the  volume  is  worthy  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Virtually  all  the  monuments 
are  reproduced  in  over  160  halftones,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  entries 
is  clear  and  convenient.  Through  the 
diligence  of  the  author's  collaborator  on 
the  documentary  side,  Mr.  Rufus  G. 
Mather,  many  new  records  are  for  the 
first  time  published.  On  the  critical  side 
Giovanni  offers  few  problems.  No  less 
than  thirty-seven  monuments  are  certi- 
fied by  signatures  or  documents  covering 
the  years  from  1497  to  1528.  From  this 
nucleus  it  was  not  difficult  to  build  up 
the  list  of  genuine  works  which  runs  to 
some  231.  A  chief  merit  of  this  cata- 
logue is  its  exclusions.  The  nondescript 
sixteenth-century  pieces  which  earlier 
critics  and  cataloguers  had  hopefully 
credited  to  Giovanni  are  rejected  by 
dozens.  From  this  sorting  Giovanni 
hardly  emerges  a  great  artist.  He  is,  as 
the  author  duly  points  out,  inferior  in 
taste  to  his  predecessors,  too  often  em- 
ploying garish  colors  and  sentimentally 
overemphasized  modelling.  Such  defects 
are  more  evident  in  his  larger  pieces. 
In  the  smaller  narrative  panels  we  find 
him  one  of  the  most  alert  and  charming 
sculptors  of  his  day.  What  is  especially 
commendable  in  this  catalogue  is  the  way 
in  which,  without  sacrifice  of  business- 


like brevity,  agreeable  literary  form  has 
been  achieved.  Professor  Marquand  has 
the  rare  gift  of  making  a  grace  of  plain 
statement.  One  constantly  feels  the  man 
of  taste  behind  the  austere  scholar.  The 
proof  reading  is  not  so  careful  as  in 
the  earlier  volumes,  though  we  note  only 
one  misprint  that  is  seriously  mislead- 
ing— Squarcione  in  the  caption  to  Fig. 
17;  read  Squarcialupi.  It  would  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  documents  if 
each  had  at  its  head  a  brief  schedule  of 
the  facts  it  contains,  at  least  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  these  facts  are 
not  exhausted  in  the  catalogue  entry. 
This  procedure  would  entail  considerable 
trouble  upon  Professor  Marquand  or  Mr. 
Rufus  Mather,  but  they  would  thus  win 
additional  gratitude  from  students  who 
cope  not  easily  with  the  dog  Latin 
of  sixteenth-century  clerics  and  notaries. 
Numbers  36  and  233  in  the  catalogue  are 
really  false  entries  since  they  apply  to 
matters  other  than  works  by  Giovanni. 
Such  slips  are  almost  inevitable  in  a  task 
of  this  magnitude.  They  are  noted  not 
captiously  but  in  the  reader's  interest. 
As  a  work  of  mature  and  massive  scholar- 
ship this  volume  deserves  all  praise.  In- 
cidentally it  means  that  the  gigantic 
task  of  cataloguing  the  works  of  the 
Della  Robbias  and  of  their  bottega  is 
now  more  than  half  done. 

Dr.  Osvald  Siren's  "Essentials  in  Art" 
(John  Lane)  really  touches  essentials 
only  in  the  initial  essay  on  "Rhythm  and 
Form,"  in  which  an  important  matter  is 
treated  with  more  fulness  than  precision 
or  originality.  The  rest  is  agreeable 
padding  from  the  author's  recent  maga- 
zine articles.  To  wit: — Art  and  Relig- 
ion, Art  and  Religion  during  the  Renais- 
sance, The  Importance  of  the  Antique 
to  Donatello,  A  Late  Gothic  Poet  in  Line 
(Parri  Spinelli).  The  book  is  well  made, 
has  some  two  score  cuts,  and  has  the 
merit,  in  a  critical  work,  of  being  easy 
to  read. 

Henry  Adams's  "Letters  to  a  Niece" 
(Houghton),  preceded  by  "A  Niece's 
Memories,"  in  which  Mrs.  La  Farge  is 
sunnily  and  caressingly  reminiscent,  and 
followed  by  Adams's  "Prayer  to  the 
Virgin  of  Chartres,"  is  a  book  of  un- 
deniable savor.  The  Adams  pickle  is 
everywhere.  They  are  very  kind  letters 
— lazily,  unconcernedly,  uncommittedly 
kind.  One  imagines  in  Adams  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  punish  your  expectation 
that  he  should  take  an  interest  in  you  by 
a  drop  into  indifference  and  who  would 
reward  your  modest  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  caring  for  you  by  an  in- 
stant proffer  of  affection.  That  he  writes 
very  good  English  will  surprise  nobody, 
and  his  faculty  is  brought  out  by  a  cer- 
tain waywardness  in  its  exercise.  After 
a  bit  of  real  literature  he  will  set  down 
a  bit  of  commonplace  as  a  rebuff  to  liter- 
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ature,  in  much  the  same  way  that  after 
a  gleam  of  sympathy  he  will  relapse  into 
listlessness  as  a  snub  to  sympathy.  The 
man  who  can  rise  in  the  same  letter  from 
"bust  your  paw"  [bankrupt  your  father] 
to  high-mettled  English,  without  elation 
or  inflation,  is  clearly  no  neophyte  in  let- 
ters. In  Adams  a  race  of  stoics  ends 
in  an  epicure,  a  race  of  toilers  in  a 
dilettante.  Adams  is  always  running 
away  from  his  ancestry,  but  his  ancestry 
is  always  running  after  him,  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  the  pursuer,  begotten 
of  sturdier  loins,  were  the  fleeter-footed 
of  the  two.  The  world  for  Adams  in  his 
later  years  seems  to  narrow  itself  down 
to  Chartres  and  Mont  St.  Michel.  Noth- 
ing could  be  less  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  than  the  selection  of  a 
little  glass  or  stone  in  Catholic  France 
as  the  world's  apology  for  being,  yet  the 
Bradfords  and  Winthrops  reclaim  their 
straying  descendant  in  the  discovery 
that  this  stone  and  glass  embodies  for 
Henry  Adams  that  absolute  religious  sin- 
cerity to  which  these  Puritans  dedicated 
their  lives.  Adams's  favorite  phrase  ap- 
pears to  be  "Nothing  matters  much."  To 
which  the  dissident  or  possibly  Adams 
himself  might  reply:  "If  nothing  mat- 
ters much,  then  it  matters  little  that 
nothing  matters,  and  fervor  is  once  more 
defensible." 

All  reputations  are  easy  to  lower;  M. 
Georges  Clemenceau  is  the  possessor  of 
a  reputation  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  raise.  To  say  that  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  short  tales,  "Surprises  of 
life"  (Harpers),  by  such  a  man  is  not 
an  act  of  indiscretion  is  to  say  much  for 
the  vigor  of  his  inborn  literary  gift. 
Authorship  and  premiership  are  not,  of 
course,  on  the  same  level;  but  one  may 
safely  say  that  if  some  authors  have 
written  rather  better,  most  premiers  have 
written  far  worse.  In  an  age  like  ours 
when  literature  is  afraid  of  its  name,  its 
pedigree,  and  its  uniform,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau will  be  helped  rather  than  hurt  by 
the  association  of  no  small  measure  of 
literary  force  with  the  brusque  frankness 
and  imperious,  half  insolent,  unconcern 
of  the  man  who  is  not  answerable  to  re- 
viewers. 

The  book  takes  a  hard  view  of  human 
destiny  and  of  human  nature;  only  it 
seems  to  recognize,  implicitly  if  not  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  hardness  of  men  bears 
much  the  same  defensive  relation  to  the 
hardness  of  things  that  iron  in  shields 
once  bore  to  iron  in  swords  or  lances. 
He  is  attracted  by  savageries  in  human 
conduct,  follows  eagerly  an  old  woman 
whose  sons  threaten  to  beat  her  into 
signing  away  her  property,  and  cheat  her 
of  the  allowance  which  was  the  compen- 
sation for  her  signature.  "A  Domestic 
Drama"  pretends  to  be  a  chapter  in  orni- 
thology; in  reality  it  is  a  demolition  of 
human  nature.  "A  Descendant  of 
Timon"  is  an  excellent  tale;  its  rancors 
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REYNARD  THE  FOX :  or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run 

By  John  Masefield 

Illustrated  Edition,  with  Eight  Plates  in  Color  from  old  hunting  prints  and 
many  black  and  white  illustrations  by  Carton  Moorepark. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Mr.  Masefield's  now  famous  poem,  REYNARD 
THE  FOX,  should  appear  in  an  illustrated  edition. 

It  is  a  book  that  calls  aloud  for  illustrations,  comprising  as  it  does  as  rich 
a  variety  of  portraiture  as  Chaucer's  Pilgrimage  and  as  vivid  flashes  of  English 
country-side  as  Milton's  L'Allegro.  Here  Mr.  Moorepark  has  rendered  them 
all,  from  the  Squire  and  the  Colonel  to  the  little  tots  who  peer  from  the  hedges 
and  the  very  individual  dogs  and  Reynard  himself,  in  all  poses.  The  old  hunting 
prints,  reproduced  in  four  colors,  are  of  unusual  beauty. 

In  the  Introduction,  written  especially  for  this  edition,  Mr.  Masefield  tells 
how  he  came  to  write  this  poem  and  explains  the  new  attitude  towards  social 
effort  that  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  has  come  to  him  since  the  war.  "When 
people  are  happy  together,  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  build  up  something 
eternal,  something  both  beautiful  and  divine,  which  weakens  the  power  of  all  evil 
things  upon  this  life  of  men  and  women."  $6.50 

SOUTH!   By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  c.v.o.,  m.v.o. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  Antarctic  exploration  written  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated explorers  of  all  times. 
Shackleton's  object  was  to  cross  the  Antarctic  continent  from  the  unknown 
side  of  New  Zealand,  via  the  South  Pole.  He  and  his  men  met  with  shipwreck, 
famine,  and  six  months'  imminent  peril  of  drowning  on  a  floating  iceberg.  Finally 
by  sheer  pluck  they  won  through.  It  is  an  epic  of  the  ice  which  will  be 
read  and  remembered  for  an  example  as  long  as  a  reading  public  lasts. 

New  Edition.     Illustrated  with  Many  Photographs,  Maps,  etc.  $4.50 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming 
to  Mexico. 

By  Henry  C.  Kolb  and  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb 

Mr.  Owen  Wister,  surely  no  mean  judge,  has  pronounced  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  narratives  of  adventures  ever  written  about  the  West.  In  it  is 
described  the  first  trip  made  successfully  through  the  Grand  Canyon  by  boat  with 
photographic  apparatus. 

Third  edition,   Revised.     With  75   full-page  illustrations.  $6.50 


Irish  Fairy  Tales. 


By  James  Stephens 


These  are  the  tales  told  by  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn,  who  was  born  of  an  enchanted 
fawn-lady  of  the  Faery  and  became  the  chief  maker  of  poems  in  this  world.  They 
are  gay  whimsical  tales  concerning  such  things  as  the  boyhood  of  Fionn  and  the 
never-to-be  forgotten  running  between  the  King  of  Thessaly's  son  and  the  Carl 
in  the  Drab  Coat.  Arthur  Rackham  has  illustrated  these  delightful  tales  in 
his  own  inimitable  way.  $5.00 


Calif ornian  Trails: 


By  Trowbridge  Hall 


An  Intimate  Guide  to  the  Old  Missions.  $5.00 

Mr.  Hall  became  intensely  interested  in  the  Missions  as  the  result  of  a  trip 
to  California.  His  investigations  have  covered  the  entire  history  of  these  institu- 
tions, their  founding,  the  first  few  years  of  prosperity,  the  long  decades  of  utter 
neglect,  and  the  revival  of  interest  and  restoration  in  recent  days. 

In  his  research,  Mr.  Hall  spent  many  months  in  California,  and  made  personal 
visits  to  all  the  Missions.  The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  unique  photographs 
and  reproductions  of  rare  prints  and  drawings. 

Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen :  Their 
Work  and  Their  Methods.  By  Joseph  Pennell 

Illustrated  with  line  and  half-tone  plates  and  photogravures.     Cloth,  4to. 

$25.00 
Mr.  Pennell  has  prepared  another  volume  in  the  Graphic  Arts  series  on  Pen 
Drawing.  It  will  be  uniform  with  "Etchers  and  Etchings"  issued  last  year  and 
now  out  of  print,  and  also  with  "Lithography  and  Lithographers."  The  volume 
will  contain  some  four  hundred  reproductions  by  photogravure  and  process  of 
the  most  notable  pen  drawings  of  the  past  and  the  present  that  the  author  has 
been  able  to  find  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  will  be  a  volume  made  as 
the  others  in  this  series  to  appeal  to  the  student,  to  the  collector  of  books,  and 
to  the  lover  of  illustrations. 
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"Russia  today  is  a  vast  laboratory  in 
which  many  kinds  of  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment and  social  organisation  are  be- 
ing tried.  The  influence  of  revolutionary 
Russia  reaches  to  every  country  and 
c:vr\   race." 

William  Adams  Brown,  Jr. 


THE 


GROPING  GIANT 

REVOLUTIONARY  RUSSIA 

Am  Seen]by  an  American  Democrat 
By    WILLIAM    ADAMS   BROWN,   Jr. 

It  is  the  author's  aim,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  varied  experience,  to  try  to 
make  clear  what  are  the  permanent 
psychological  factors  in  Russia  today 
which  will  ultimately  determine  the 
course  of  her  history,  and  which  are 
independent  of  rapidly  changing  politi- 
cal situations. 

Published  November  26th. 


$2.50 
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Harvard  Historical  Studies  25 

Robert  Curthose 

Duke  of  Normandy 

BY 

Charles  W.  David 

Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College 

Based  on  an  independent  critical 
study  of  all  the  sources,  this  book 
presents  what  will  probably  become 
the  definitive  life  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son.  The  events 
of  his  career  are  narrated  not  merely 
with  an  impartial  regard  for  his- 
torical accuracy  but  with  a  literary 
insight  that  seizes  the  more  ro- 
mantic elements  and  makes  Robert 
a  living,  human  figure.  General 
readers  as  well  as  more  specialized 
historians  will  enjoy  it  as  a  vivid 
account  of  twelfth  century  events 
in  western  Europe. 

$3.00  at  all  bookshops 

Send  for  our  Christmas  Booklist 

Harvard]  University   Press 

7     Randall    Hall,     Cambridge,    Mass. 
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are  unappeasable.  These  are  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  opinions,  but  he  was  a  Frenchman 
before  he  was  a  thinker,  and  somehow 
the  countryside,  and  that  peasantry  in 
whom  the  countryside  seems  to  walk  and 
talk  have  crept  into  "his  durable  affec- 
tions. One  can  by  guess  at  least  recon- 
struct his  attitude  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Ideals  are  humbug,  but  one  loves 
France;  and  since  magnanimities  are  im- 
becile, let  us  have  the  Parre  Valley. 


Andreas  Karkavitsas: 

A  Story-writer  of  New 

Greece 

BY  PROFESSION  Andreas  Karkavit- 
sas is  a  physician;  but  instead  of 
following  Asklepios  whole-heartedly  he 
has  preferred  to  be  a  disciple  of  Apollo, 
who  combines  both  medical  and  literary 
qualities.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
surgeon  on  ships  and  with  the  Greek 
army,  traveling  from  port  to  port  and 
from  post  to  post.  Far  from  searching 
for  medical  herbs  he  has  been  watching 
the  sea  and  its  sailors,  the  land  and  its 
people,  eager  to  store  in  his  mind  new 
words,  new  types,  and  new  scenes.  They 
were  new,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  undiscovered  by  other  artists. 
Gradually  Apollo  Mousagetes  outwitted 
Apollo  the  Healer,  and  now,  although 
very  few  know  that  Karkavitsas  is  a 
physician,  a  great  many  believe  that, 
next  to  Palamas,  he  is  the  greatest  name 
in  contemporary  Greek  literature. 

The  first  book  of  short  stories  by  Kar- 
kavitsas was  published  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  It  so  happened  that 
the  author,  after  delivering  his  manu- 
script to  the  printer  in  Athens,  took  a 
trip  abroad  and  the  proofs  followed  him 
over  many  a  land  and  sea.  In  his  pref- 
ace, which  he  wrote  on  board  a  steamer 
sailing  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  tells  us 
that  his  proofs  "tasted  the  brine  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  brine  of  the 
Black  Sea,  saw  the  sapphire  skies  of  the 
East  and  the  leaden  skies  of  the  West, 
stopped  in  quarantine  stations,  traveled 
on  steamers  and  trains,  and  suffered 
amidst  the  smoke  of  smokestacks,  the 
whistles  of  engines,  the  chatterings  of 
passengers,  and  the  various  sounds  of 
land  and  sea."  But  the  author,  in  reading 
over  his  proofs,  found  his  work  unsatis- 
factory, and,  to  break  all  precedents,  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  tell  his  readers  just 
what  he  thought  of  himself.  "These 
stories,"  he  wrote,  "are  things  of  the 
past.  I  say  this  with  deep  regret  and 
with  contempt  both  for  myself  and  for 
my  times.  My  book  is  stuffed  with  my 
old  sins." 

What  had  happened?     Simply,  in  the 


short  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
completion  of  the  manuscript  and  the 
correction  of  his  proofs,  Karkavitsas  had 
developed  beyond  his  work.  He  had  real- 
ized two  things:  First,  his  inspiration 
had  not  come  directly  from  the  people 
and  the  world  about  him.  He  had  been 
somewhat  imitative,  a  little  too  romantic, 
and  inclined  to  veil  life  with  the  magic 
of  the  past.  Then  the  language  in  which 
he  had  written  these  stories  was  not 
the  language  of  the  people  but  the  pom- 
pous puristic  which  the  schools  for  the 
last  three  generations  tried  to  force  upon 
the  people  without  effect.  Both  errors 
were  destructive  of  naturalness  and  led 
away  from  life.  Karkavitsas  was  angry 
with  himself  and  spoke  frankly:  "The 
Greek  of  today  who  pursues  artistic  ex- 
pression," he  says,  "is  in  the  midst  of  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  and  he  has  only 
to  stop  and  fill  his  bosom.  Is  it  right 
then  for  us  to  devote  ourselves  to  dirty 
pebbles  instead  of  grasping  diamonds 
and  pearls?  When  there  are  a  thousand 
living  things  about  us,  when  we  have 
before  us  a  living  history  and  religion, 
contrasts  of  nations,  the  darkness  of  the 
slave,  deeds  of  unparalleled  heroism,  tra- 
ditions still  primitive,  any  number  of 
varying  customs,  crystallized  types  and 
faces,  expressions  that  seem  to  be  carved 
on  stone,  thousands  of  human  ways,  and 
a  nature  taken  from  Paradise,  all  in 
great  heaps,  crowding  about  us,  trying 
to  captivate  us,  trying  like  butterflies 
with  many  brilliant  colors,  showering 
light  into  our  mind  and  heart  and  nerves, 
luring  us  with  the  unmatched  song  of 
sirens,  saying,  take  us,  picture  us  before 
we  die  out,  the  next  generation  will  not 
find  us,  is  it  right  for  us  to  turn  aim- 
lessly back  to  the  writings  of  the  past 
and  to  come  with  them  before  our  read- 
ers?   No,  a  thousand  times  no!" 

In  this  bold  manner  Karkavitsas  re- 
nounced his  old  faith  once  for  all  and 
looked  for  life  and  the  glory  that  is 
Greece.  This  life,  however,  had  its  lights 
and  its  shadows,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  Karkavitsas  made  the  resolution 
to  take  Greece  of  the  present  as  his 
theme,  he  found  his  country  and  himself 
in  a  great  shadow.  The  nation  was 
struggling  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Turk,  and  its  sacrificial  fires  seemed  to 
burn  in  vain.  Millions  of  Greeks  in 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor  were 
suffering  under  the  Turkish  yoke  while 
little  Greece  was  draining  its  scanty  re- 
sources to  relieve  its  starving  children 
and  to  foster  in  them  the  hope  of  a  com- 
ing better  day.  This  led  to  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  of  1897.  The  spark  of  hope 
kindled  into  a  flame  throughout  the 
Greek  world  only  to  change  into  dejection 
and  disappointment  with  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  Greece. 

The  stamp  of  national  despair  is  found 
in  Karkavitsas's  later  work,  "The  Beg- 
gar."    It  is  a  powerful  novel,  the  story 
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of  a  terrible  beggar,  a  past  master  in 
dissimulation,  a  fatalist  who  faces  any 
misfortune  with  stoicism  but  who  also 
does  not  stop  before  any  crime  if  it  comes 
to  enriching  himself  or  satisfying  his 
vengeance.  This  monster  of  deceit  falls 
like  a  cloud  upon  a  small  Vlach  com- 
munity, a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  which  is  a  little  nest  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  there- 
fore an  easy  field  for  the  impostor's 
felonious  tricks.  The  story  ends  with 
the  beggar's  disappearance  from  the 
village  which  he  filled  with  misfortune: 
"The  branches  of  the  plane  trees  at  the 
first  breath  of  the  wind  lowered  a  thick 
green  curtain  behind  him  as  if  they  were 
anxious  to  hide  him  from  any  pursuer. 
The  valley  received  the  beggar  into  its 
cool  and  soft  hiding  places  as  it  receives 
so  many  other  evil  creeping  things  and 
weeds.  Man  often  can  not  justify  their 
existence,  yet  nature  holds  them  in  her 
bosom,  an  indifferent  and  impartial  God- 
dess showing  equal  love  for  Cain's  fruit 
and  Abel's  first-born  lamb." 

The  story  is  a  nightmare,  and  one 
might  well  ask  whether  such  things  can 
happen  even  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  arid 
by  the  magic  valley  of  Tempe.  But  in 
spite  of  its  passing  darkness  one  is  aware 
of  the  dream  that  lives  under  the  veil  of 
sorrow.  The  sap  of  life  is  at  work  and 
its  first  blossoms  appear  in  a  later  story 
of  Karkavitsas,  "The  Archaeologist,"  a 
peculiar  novel  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  bitter  national  satire  and  comforting 
balsam.  Two  brothers,  who  are  the  heroes 
of  the  story,  personify  Greece.  The  older 
one,  the  Archaeologist,  is  blind  to  the  life 
about  him,  neglects  its  beauties  and 
treasures,  and  lives  a  skeleton  in  the 
graves  of  the  past.  The  younger  one, 
Demetrakis,  is  the  lover  of  Hope,  who 
lives  with  the  sea  and  the  mountains  and 
the  sky,  and  works  faithfully  in  his 
father's  field  until  it  brings  out  flower 
and  fruit.  Demetrakis  is  victorious  at 
the  end.  Life  wins  and  Hope  becomes 
the  younger  brother's  wife.  In  spite  of 
the  allegorical  character  of  the  story, 
the  personages  in  it  are  skillfully  depicted 
as  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  plot  is,  if  not  always,  at  least  for 
the  most  part,  full  of  realistic  touches 
which  often  tend  to  eliminate  the  idea 
of  allegory. 

Then  follow  his  "Tales  of  the  Fore- 
castle," a  series  of  stories  from  the  sea. 
They  are  Karkavitsas'  masterpiece,  a 
string  of  pearls  reflecting  all  the  beauty 
and  color  of  the  isles  and  the  sea  of 
Greece.  His  descriptions  are  often 
poems  in  prose,  exquisite  bits  of  free 
verse.  He  handles  the  living  language 
of  the  people  like  a  master  and  his  char- 
acters breathe  the  air  of  life.  In  spite 
of  his  simplicity  in  action  and  his  dis- 
like of  complicated  episodes,  the  interest 
in  the  stories  never  lags.  One  reads  with 
avidity  even  his  longer  descriptive  pas- 


sages. The  richness  of  his  vocabulary, 
containing  great  quantities  of  words 
which  can  not  be  found  in  the  existing 
incomplete  dictionaries,  makes  a  transla- 
tion of  Karkavitsas'  work  a  difficult  task. 
Yet,  there  is  sufficient  beauty  and  power 
in  him  to  justify  the  effort.  He  is  one  of 
the  creative  group  that  contribute  to- 
wards making  Greece  a  living  reality 
rather  than  a  dead  subject  for  sentimen- 
talists. 

Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 

Drama 

Eugene    O'Neill's    Remark- 
able Play,  "The  Emperor 
Jones" 

MR.  EUGENE  O'NEILL  has  done  a 
remarkable  thing  in  "The  Emperor 
Jones,"  newly  presented  by  the  Province- 
town  Players  at  133  Macdougal  Street. 
It  shows  indeed  the  limitations  which 
peered  at  us  through  the  seams  of  that 
surprising  experiment,  "Beyond  the 
Horizon."  Mr.  O'Neill's  faculty  is  theat- 
rical and  literary,  not  dramatic,  at  least 
as  I  understand  drama.  There  is  no  need 
to  battle  over  words.  Give  drama  its 
lowest,  roomiest,  and  laziest  interpreta- 
tion, define  it  grossly  as  the  represent- 


able  in  speech  and  action,  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  a  dramatist.  The  erring  public 
is  sage  in  this  particular  and  its  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  O'Neill  has  been  decisive. 
But  if  drama  is  to  be  set  apart  from 
other  forms  of  literature  by  any  merely 
literary  characteristic,  by  anything  else 
than  its  reaction  to  footlights,  proper- 
ties, and  painted  canvas,  then  Mr. 
O'Neill's  work  is  undramatic.  If  caus- 
ality be  vital  to  drama,  "Beyond  the 
Horizon"  is  only  half  dramatic;  if  con- 
flict be  vital,  drama  for  this  successful 
play  is  simply  beyond  the  horizon.  What 
it  furnishes  is  a  series  of  scenes  vividly 
felt  and  vividly  painted,  theatrically  pro- 
ducible, imperfectly  solidified,  and  prov- 
ing nothing  except  perhaps  that  poets 
should  not  take  to  agriculture.  In 
America  we  scarcely  need  any  reinforce- 
ment of  the  motives  which  prevent  poets 
from  rushing  into  husbandry. 

In  "Beyond  the  Horizon"  Mr.  O'Neill 
had  put  a  wide  space  between  himself 
and  drama;  in  "The  Emperor  Jones"  he 
proves  that  he  can  widen  that  interval. 
In  "Beyond  the  Horizon"  he  dispensed 
with  conflict;  in  "The  Emperor  Jones" 
he  puts  by  that  far  older,  simpler,  and 
broader  requisite  of  drama,  interaction. 
The  first  and  longest  scene  is  an  informa- 
tion or  (shall  we  say?)  a  bulletin  scene 
in  which  Mr.  O'Neill  with  that  want  of 
virtuosity  which  his  power  can  not  ob- 
scure,  but  which   can   not  obscure  his 
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YOU'VE  heard  how  a  certain  young  lady  decided  not  to  send  her  friend  a  book  because  "she  already 
had  one."  Well,  thank  goodness,  she  represents  a  very  small  minority.  More  and  more  it  is  being 
recognized  that  there  is  something  about  a  book  that  makes  it  an  ideal  gift.  Not  just  any  book,  of 
course,  any  more  than  "any  cigar" — or  "any  necktie."  The  wisely  chosen  book  should  be  truly 
personal — typical  of  both  the  tastes  of  giver  and  receiver.  It  need  not  be  expensive — cloth  covers  hold 
as  great  a  message  as  did  ever  tooled  morocco — but  it  should  carry  with  it  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  giver. 

To  help   you  in   your   Christmas  selection,   we   are  submitting  from   our  extensive   lists  several   titles 
representative  of  the  wide  range  of  Abingdon  subjects. 


The  Rebirth  of  Korea 

The  Reawakening  of  the  People: 
Its  Causes  and  the  Outlook 
By    Hugh    Heung-Wo    Cynn,    Principal   Pai   Chat 
Haktang,  Seoul,  Korea 
"The  entrance  into  English  literature,  and  before 
the    American    public,    of    the    Korean    who    wields 
such  a  facile  and  trenchant  pen,  is  an  event  of  no 
small   importance    in    the    literary   and   political,   as 
well  as  the   religious  world.     One  of   the  elements 
of   strength   and    durability,    is    the    chastened   self- 
control  of  the  writer.     The  book  is  bound  to  be  an 
epoch-maker  and  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  world's 
enlightened    opinion    to    bear    upon    Japan." — Wm, 
Elliot    Griffis.     Illustrated,    Net,    $1.50,    postpaid- 

A  Keel  of  Rainbow 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

Another  Boreham  book.  Original,  epigrammatic, 
challenging.  Fully  maintains  the  author's  wide 
reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer  of  unusual  ver- 
satility and   power.     Net,   $1.75,   postpaid. 

My  Neighbor  the  Working  Man 

By  James  Roscoe  Day,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University 
"A  vigorous,  straight  from  the  shoulder  book, 
written  by  one  who  was  himsejf  a  working  man. 
Americanism  of  the  old,  individualistic,  successful 
type,  whose  message  is  not  yet  outgrown.  A  fear- 
less exposure  of  the  sinister  forces  underlying  cer- 
tain forms  of  social  unrest.  Labor  unions  are 
offered  much  wholesome  advice." — The  Expositor 
Cleveland.      Net.   $2.50.   postpaid. 


Some  Aspects  of  International 

Christianity 

Mendenhall  Lectures,  Fifth  Series 
Delivered  at  DePauw  University 
By  John  Kelman 
"John  Kelman  correlates  the  problems  of  modern 
Christianity   with    the   need    of   constructive    states- 
manship  in  international   relations.     Kelman   points 
out  that  the  Christian  ideal  of  brotherhood  of  man 
is  of  necessity  an  international  ideal;  he  also  shows 
how    this    sense    of    universal    brotherhood    is    not 
inimical  to  patriotism,  any  more  than  love  of  country 
is  inconsistent  with  the  narrower  devotion  to  one's 
immediate  family." — San  Francisco  Chronicle.    Net, 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

Outdoor  Men  and  Minds 

By  William  L.  Stidger 

In  his  own  inimitable  way  the  author  interprets 
the  nature  teachings  of  the  Bible,  beautifully  de- 
scribing the  physical  features  and  making  clear  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  meanings  of  the  meadows, 
mountains,  trees,  birds,  and  seas  of  the  Sacred 
Book.     Illustrated,   Net,   $1.50,  postpaid. 

Bergson  and  Personal  Realism 

By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling 

This  new  volume  by  Professor  Flewelling  is,  first, 
a  critique  of  Bergson,  showing  his  deficiencies  on 
the  side  of  Philosophy  and  Religion;  second,  a  con- 
structive discussion  of  Personal  Realism,  aiming  to 
show  that  Personality  is  the  supreme  metaphysical 
and   spiritual   reality.      Net.   $2.00,   postpaid. 
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power,  allows  a  shrewd  man  to  talk  in- 
definitely in  a  situation  where  shrewd- 
ness would  have  held  its  tongue.  So 
much  for  the  first  scene;  the  rest  is 
brazen  monologue.  The  amount  of  real 
drama  derivable  from  a  cast  which  con- 
sists of  one  principal,  one  or  two  dum- 
mies, and  phantasms  in  grisly  abundance 
may  be  inferred  by  the  least  critical 
reader.  Nevertheless,  not  as  drama,  but 
as  a  bit  of  letters  in  picture,  "The 
Emperor  Jones"  is  a  high,  imaginative, 
even  a  profound,  piece  of  work,  nourish- 
ing the  conscience  and  the  intellect  with 
the  same  food  with  which  it  lures  and 
banquets  the  imagination.  Let  us  look 
more  narrowly  at  its  motive. 

An  American  negro,  sleeping-car  por- 
ter, criminal,  and  convict,  the  so-called 
"Emperor"  of  the  superstitious  blacks 
whom  he  dupes  and  bleeds  in  an  unnamed 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  faces  revolt  on 
the  part  of  his  despoiled  and  discontented 
subjects.  The  alarm  is  given.  On  a  cer- 
tain night  he  traverses  the  windings  of 
the  forest  in  which  he  has  secreted  his 
booty  to  reach  a  French  steamboat 
ready  to  bear  him  to  regions  where 
fresher  credulities  will  offer  plumper 
purses  to  his  insatiate  greed.  The  play 
lasts  but  one  night.  At  dawn,  after  vain 
wanderings,  he  is  shot  by  the  blacks. 
But  during  this  night  which  the  Prov- 
incetown  Players  have  vivified  to  our 
imaginations  by  the  art  of  their  settings, 
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during  this  lonely,  famished,  footsore, 
and  racking  night,  he  has  seen  vision 
after  vision  of  his  own  past  life;  Africa 
has  bared  to  him  her  primeval  secrets, 
and  past  cycles  in  a  murky  continent  have 
muttered  in  his  ear.  The  intellectual, 
like  the  corporal,  vesture  of  the  man  has 
been  stripped  away,  and  the  powerful, 
resolute,  formidable  man  has  been 
uncoiled  layer  by  layer  till  nothing  is 
left  but  the  hysterical  and  crouching 
savage. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  play  takes  depth  and 
dignity  from  the  moral  which  he  conveys 
with  force  and  reticence.  I  protested  a 
little  at  first  against  the  unmixed  bru- 
tality of  his  hero ;  there  is  a  limit  to  our 
pleasure  in  watching  a  hound  lick  his 
chops.  But  Mr.  O'Neill  knew  his  path, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  mulct  us 
of  one  atom  of  that  inestimable  baseness. 
The  crime  rests  in  the  penalty  as  in  a 
socket.  This  negro  charlatan  corre- 
sponds to  Edgar's  imagined  description 
of  himself  in  the  heath-scene  in  "King 
Lear":  "A  servingman,  proud  in  heart 
and  mind  .  .  .  false  of  heart,  light  of 
ear,  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in 
stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  mad- 
ness, lion  in  prey";  and  it  is  just  be- 
cause Mr.  O'Neill's  hero  holds  nothing 
but  riot  and  ravin  in  his  soul  that  he  is 
given  over  to  Modo,  Mahu,  and  Flib- 
bertigibbet. Godless  in  fortune,  he  re- 
curs, in  adversity,  to  belief;  but  the  only 
spiritual  or  spiritistic  power  to  whose 
help  he  can  turn  is  a  power  shaped  in 
the  image  of  his  own  predacious  and  can- 
nibal ideals.  His  greed  has  played  upon 
other  men's  fears,  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  destitution  and  necessity,  the  only 
divinity  that  he  can  body  forth  is  a  greed 
that  plays  upon  his  own.  Fang  and  talon 
must  arm  their  god  with  fang  and  talon, 
though  the  sheaths  for  these  piercing  and 
riving  instruments  be  their  own  breasts. 
The  universe  is  a  bank  in  which  we  de- 
posit our  cruelties  or  humanities,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  our  returns  are  con- 
gruous with  our  deposits. 

The  lesson,  of  course,  does  not  stop 
with  an  astute  negro's  robbery  of  brain- 
less natives  on  an  islet  of  the  West-Indian 
archipelago.  This  negro,  in  his  Pullman- 
car  service,  had  come  close  to  the  puis- 
sances of  Wall  Street ;  he  had  flicked  the 
dust  from  their  coats,  had  inhaled  their 
Havanas,  had  savored  their  discourse. 
His  career  follows  haltingly  in  their 
steps,  and  his  panic  is  an  enlargement  of 
their  apprehensions.  Mr.  O'Neill  rejoins 
Wordsworth  in  his  unforgettable 

Riches  are  akin 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death. 

The  shadings  of  capital  are  many,  but 
the  dubious  millions  which  find  their  pro- 
tection in  the  fears  or  the  scruples  of  the 
multitude  find  their  nemesis  in  the 
owner's  foreboding  of  the  passage  of 
those  fears  and  scruples.     Alarm  must 


sentinel  those  possessions  which  depend 
for  safety  on  the  consent — the  revocable 
consent — of  millions  eager  to  get  more 
for  themselves  and  increasingly  skeptical 
of  an  order  in  which  the  inequality  of 
rewards  is  far  in  excess  of  the  inequality 
in  exertions  or  even  of  the  inequality  in 
powers.  Pure  greed  everywhere  has 
these  recurrent  liabilities.  A  quick  fancy 
might  note  with  interest  that  the  negro 
has  persuaded  his  followers  that  only  a 
silver  bullet  can  end  his  life,  and  might 
associate  the  fact  with  the  shudder 
that  traversed  the  heart  of  Wall  Street 
when  Bryanism  startled  the  country  in 
1896. 

How  far  Mr.  O'Neill  has  analyzed 
his  own  picture  is  a  matter  which  is  ob- 
scure— and  unimportant.  Great  imagi- 
nation is  great  through  its  relation  to  a 
psychologic  or  philosophic  background. 
The  extent  to  which  the  author  has  fore- 
stalled the  critic  in  the  divination  and 
elucidation  of  this  background  is  a  rela- 
tively secondary  point.  The  stage  inter- 
pretation is  quite  another  thing,  and  the 
debt  of  the  play  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gilpin, 
the  negro  who  undertook  the  leading, 
almost  the  solitary,  part  is  unbounded. 
Mr.  Gilpin  is  an  actor  of  extraordinary 
alacrity,  versatility,  and  resilience.  We 
watched  him  lazily  and  gloatingly  uncoil 
his  sinuosities  in  the  first  scene  with  the 
stupefied  recoil  with  which  we  might 
have  watched  the  same  process  in  the 
nodes  of  a  boa-constrictor.  After  that 
he  had  many  things  of  many  kinds  to  do. 
My  own  sensitiveness  to  the  intemperate 
or  exaggerated  in  tone  is  extreme,  not  to 
say  morbid;  yet,  through  the  entire  com- 
pass of  a  part  in  which  the  demands  for 
variety  were  many  and  the  temptations 
to  exaggeration  frequent,  I  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  a  lapse.  Mr.  Gilpin  can  har- 
monize, can  attemper,  a  transition;  he 
imparts  to  an  angle  the  delicacy  of  a 
curve.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  settle,  or 
even  to  broach,  the  question  of  his  great- 
ness. Greatness,  being  a  vague  term 
with  an  ostentation  of  precision,  affords 
to  the  vague  mind  the  luxury  of  feeling 
itself  to  be  precise.  Perhaps  also,  in  the 
exaltation  of  other  men  to  greatness,  we, 
the  uncrowned,  relish  ourselves  in  the  role 
of  Warwicks  or  king-makers.  We  make 
gorges  where  Nature  was  content  with 
fissures.  If  I  cared  to  frame  a  test  for 
greatness,  it  should  lie,  I  think,  in  a  re- 
enforced,  an  intensified  sincerity.  Sin- 
cerity on  the  first  plane  is  characteristic 
of  the  good  actor;  he  permits  at  least  the 
entrance  of  the  spectator  into  the  part. 
A  sincerity  which  enjoined,  which  com- 
manded, that  entrance  I  should  call  great. 
I  saw  no  clear  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  this  quality  by  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  ren- 
dering of  "The  Emperor  Jones";  his 
work  was  distinguished,  nothing  more; 
he  needed  nothing  more  to  make  us 
thankful. 

O.  W.  Firkins 
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Two  Works  Inspired  by 
"Faust"— A  Swedish  Sym- 
phony and  an  American 
Concertino — Stravinsky  as 
a  Futurist 

MANY  composers  have  been  lured  by 
"Faust."  Some  have  made  much 
of  it.  Some — little.  Berlioz  evolved 
from  it  a  grandiose  work,  almost  a 
masterpiece.  Liszt  used  the  subject 
for  symphonic  purposes,  and  did  very 
well  with  it.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  said 
by  one  well-known  writer,  he  found  in 
Mephisto  his  "spiritual  equation."  Per- 
haps— who  knows? — the  fiend  voiced  his 
own  views  of  love  and  life.  Gounod, 
again,  upon  a  lower  plane,  created  out 
of  "Faust"  a  charming  opera.  Not 
very  deep,  indeed,  and  rather  feminine, 
but  full  of  melody  and  delightful  har- 
monies. 

Then  came  Boi'to,  the  Italian  master, 
who  tried  (in  vain)  to  condense  both 
parts  of  "Faust"  into  a  work  which  is 
not  quite  an  honest  opera,  though  it  in- 
cludes some  episodes  which  smack  of 
opera.  His  "Mefistofele"  contains  great 
music  and  music  also  of  a  lesser  quality. 
For  Boi'to,  though  he  undoubtedly  had 
genius,  was  an  imperfect  genius.  He 
could  conceive  high  things,  and  noble 
things.  But  when  he  strove  to  weld 
them  into  tones  and  forms,  his  inspira- 
tion somehow  often  failed.  His  "Me- 
fistofele" was,  none  the  less,  well  worthy 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  it  when  at  the 
Metropolitan  it  was  revived  with  new 
and  fantastic  settings,  not  always  so 
appropriate  as  they  might  have  been. 

Had  there  been  nothing  more  in  it 
than  the  great  "Prison"  scene,  its  re- 
vival would  not  have  been  wasted  effort. 
But  there  is  more  than  that  one  scene — 
the  grand,  though  gloomy  and  portent- 
ous, Prologue,  and  the  "Brocken"  epi- 
sode. The  "Garden"  scene,  alas,  is  very 
tame  and  thin  and  scrappy,  too,  to 
modern  ears.  The  opera  as  a  whole 
seems — like  some  pictures— too  cerebral, 
too  patently  an  attempt  to  translate  lit- 
erature into  music. 

The  interpretation  at  the  Metropolitan 
of  "Mefistofele"  was  noteworthy;  infer- 
ior, in  some  ways,  but  often  fine  and 
truly  eloquent.  It  is  the  fashion  to  make 
light  of  Frances  Alda,  but  in  the 
"Prison"  scene  she  proved  her  art.  Her 
voice,  by  then,  had  gained  the  warmth 
it  needed,  and  it  rang  out  with  splendid 
vibrancy.  Mme.  Alda's  tones,  just  then, 
were  really  thrilling.  As  Mefisto,  Adamo 
Didur  sustained  the  reputation  he  had 
won  in  other  characters.  Florence 
Easton's  lovely  voice  and  chastened  act- 
ing were  well  displayed  in  the  role  of 
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Spice  of 

Literature 

T^OR  odd  reading  moments — es- 
-*-  says,  spicy  and  keenly  flavored. 
For  it  is  often  in  the  brief  essay 
that  the  author  is  best  able  to 
bring  forth  his  thoughts  and 
views,  and  to  reveal  his  person- 
ality. 

Our  shelves  are  stocked  with  the 
newest  writings  of  prominent  es- 
sayists. We  mention  among 
others : 

Points  of  Friction 
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A  new  volume  of  essays,  the 
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Entertaining  and  instructive 
discussions  on  current  topics. 
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Elena.  And  a  new  tenor  of  unusual 
quality  scored  a  success  as  Faust.  His 
name  is  Gigli  and  he  may  go  far. 

The  offering  of  the  Metropolitan  for 
Thanksgiving  was  this  year  "Carmen," 
directed  by  the  young  French  conductor- 
composer,  Albert  Wolff.  To  M.  Wolff  it 
is  an  open  book.  Another  feature  of  the 
opera  week  was  the  performance,  with 
Matzenauer  and  Caruso  in  the  two  chief 
characters,  of  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Apart 
from  these  two  works,  the  Metropolitan 
did  little  to  uphold  its  ancient  fame. 
Our  opera  house  is  in  a  rut.  The  sooner 
it  gets  out  of  it  the  better.  Even  lenient 
critics  have  begun  to  tire  of  some  old, 
hackneyed  operas,  and  some  singers. 

The  most  recent  novelty  produced  by 
the  Philharmonic  was  the  Symphony  in 
D  of  Hugo  Alfven.  According  to  the 
programme  notes  which  analyzed  the 
work,  this  Alfven  is  the  most  famous 
Swedish  composer  for  the  concert  room 
now  living.  The  symphony,  for  all  that, 
did  not  leave  a  deep  impression  on  its 
hearers.  It  is  somewhat  loosely  built  on 
various  themes  which,  though  agreeable, 
seemed  to  most  a  little  trite.  The 
prominent  fugue  and  chorale  in  the 
final  movement  proved  the  composer's 
scholarship. 

Liszt's  "Faust"  was  the  chief  feature 
of  last  Sunday's  New  York  Symphony 
performance.  It  was  admirably  played 
by  the  orchestra,  directed  by  Mi.  Dam- 
rosch,  and  held  those  who  heard  it  firmly 
spell-bound.  Most  rank  the  final  (the 
"Mephisto")  movement  much  higher 
than  the  first  (expressing  "Faust").  I 
prefer  the  opening  episode  to  the  last  and 
second  ("Gretchen")  movements.  But 
Liszt's  suggestion  of  "the  Spirit  that 
denies"  is  truly  remarkable.  The  whole 
symphony  towers  far  above  his  other 
works. 

Liszt  owes  much  to  the  influence  of 
Berlioz.  One  is  reminded  of  that  fact 
by  the  clear  parallel  between  the  treat- 
ment of  two  lovely  leading  themes,  one 
in  the  "Fantastic,"  one  in  the  "Faust" 
symphony,  by  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Hungarian.  Each  theme  when  it  is  first 
heard  has  a  romantic  or  a  noble  charac- 
ter. Then,  in  the  closing  movement  of 
the  "Fantastic"  and  in  the  "Mephisto" 
movement,  each  reappears,  robbed  of  its 
early  beauty,  distorted,  twisted,  parodied, 
debased,  by  the  fierce  mockery  of  Satanic 
powers. 

Another  and  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  last  Damrosch  programme  was  the 
"Concertino  for  Piano  with  Orchestra" 
of  John  Alden  Carpenter,  with  Percy 
Grainger  as  the  soloist.  It  had  not  been 
heard  here.  But  the  chances  are  it  will 
be  played  here  often.  It  has  the  Ameri- 
can composer's  usual  merits — taste,  pi- 
quancy, and  ingenuity.  Conceived,  os- 
tensibly, as  a  light-hearted  dialogue  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  its  rhythms  and 
color  have,  at  first,  a  Spanish  character, 


while,  later  on,  they  take  on  native  hues. 
Then,  at  the  end,  we  are  carried  back  to 
Spain.  In  the  second  movement  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  made  free  use  of  a  native 
melody  conspicuous  in  the  Dvorak  "New 
World"  Symphony.  Since  the  production 
of  this  "Concertino"  (four  years  ago) 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony,  it  has  been 
revised.  Mr.  Carpenter's  invention  flags 
and  sags  a  bit  in  the  third  movement. 
But,  in  the  main,  this  graceful,  brilliant 
work  is  well  devised,  and  wrought  out 
with  much  art  and  skill. 

The  return  to  New  York,  after  a  stay 
in  Europe,  of  the  Flonzaleys  drew  a  full 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The  perform- 
ing artists  had  their  old,  enchanting 
qualities  of  taste  and  style.  They  played 
with  refinement  and  skill  and  charmed 
us — in  two  instances.  First,  by  the  fine 
and  exquisite  reading  of  Mozart's  Quar- 
tet in  G  minor,  and  next  in  Schumann's 
beautiful  A  Major  Quartet. 

Between  these  works  they  gave  us,  as 
a  "shocker,"  a  new  Concertino,  by  that 
most  daring  and  incalculable  of  Russians, 
Igor  Stravinsky.  As  Stravinsky  is  ad- 
mittedly a  genius,  though  no  doubt  an 
erratic  one,  I  confess  I  hesitate,  as  others 
may,  to  declare  offhand,  after  a  single 
hearing,  that  his  invention  is  no  more 
than  ugly  noise. 

Grotesquery  in  music  is  legitimate. 
Berlioz  and  Strauss  and  Dukas  (to  name 
three  men)  wrote  grotesquely,  and  ef- 
fectively, at  times.  But  their  bizarreries 
were  suited  to  their  themes.  Although 
not  lovely,  they  were  quite  appropriate. 

Not  knowing  what  Stravinsky  meant 
to  express  in  his  disturbing  Concertino, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  recording  that 
the  weird  dissonances,  and  reiterations 
of  short  themes,  which  he  indulged  in 
when  he  wrote  his  work,  were  trying 
both  to  the  ears  and  to  the  endurance  of 
an  unusually  discriminating  audience. 
It  was  grim  and  gloomy,  hopeless  and 
depressing  in  character,  with  descending 
scales,  quaint  tonal  combinations,  and 
outrageous  rhythms.  The  creation  of  a 
dejected  ironist.  Stravinsky,  in  a  sad 
and  sombre  mood,  soliloquized — possibly 
about  Bolshevism.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest,  with  Mr.  Huneker,  that 
the  Concertino  evoked  "an  emergency 
ward  in  a  woman's  hospital."  For 
James  Huneker  is  out  of  touch  with 
"futurism,"  and  this  effort  surely  must 
be  "futuristic."  It  was  baffling,  very 
baffling.  It  seemed  rather  mad.  Yet 
there  was  method  in  the  madness,  at  all 
points.  No  vulgar  mind  could  have 
planned  out  such  things. 

As  the  last  chords  of  the  Stravinsky 
fantasy  died  down,  the  audience  smiled 
and  laughed,  and  seemed  relieved.  Then 
there  were  hisses,  with  some  faint  ap- 
plause. The  "Concertino"  had  bewil- 
dered most  and  angered  not  a  few  of 
those  who  heard  it. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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"1%/TR.  HARDING'S  little  speech  on 
-"-'■  the  occasion  of  his  reappearance 
in  the  Senate  was  a  model  of  good 
taste  and  good  sense.  It  achieved  the 
remarkable  result  of  giving  to  senti- 
ments which  are  no  more  than  the 
dictates  of  honest  purpose  and  sin- 
cere patriotism  the  character  of  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  speaker's 
personality.  The  impression  made 
by  this  simple,  but  careful  and  de- 
liberate, utterance  is  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  Mr.  Harding's  remark- 
able speech  of  August  28.  It  should 
be  matter  of  congratulation  for  all 
Americans  that  the  contemptuous 
treatment  to  which  Mr.  Harding  was 
uniformly  subjected  by  his  leading 
opponents  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform  during  the  campaign,  and 
which    he    bore    with    such    quiet 


dignity,  is  giving  place  to  an  attitude 
of  decent  respect  and  fairness.  His 
speech  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Senate  is  but  the  latest  exhibition  of 
a  quality  of  mind  and  heart  which,  if 
not  calculated  to  dazzle,  bids  fair  to 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit, 
through  the  promotion  of  good  will 
and  reasonable  cooperation  among 
those  entrusted  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government. 

TYTOT  to  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
-*-*  type  of  newspaper  Cabinet-mak- 
ing is  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

Now,  what  particular  men  seem  most  com- 
pletely to  embody  the  ideal  Senator  Harding 
himself  set  up  for  his  guidance?  The  answer 
is  on  every  lip.  Ask  the  men  and  women  you 
casually  meet,  and  you  will  receive  similar  re- 
plies. You  will  hear  it  said  that  clearly  among 
the  invited  should  be  Root,  Hoover  and  Wood. 
As  to  other  men  there  is  natural  difference 
of  opinion,  but  there  is  agreement  that  omis- 
sion of  the  big  three  will  leave  an  unfillable 
hole.  This  opinion  is  born  of  no  spirit  of 
dictation — is  simply  a  common  sense  recogni- 
tion of   obvious    facts. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  President  has  the 
opportunity,  by  a  single  act  of  wise 
choice,  to  do  so  much  for  the  standing 
of  his  Administration  throughout  the 
nation  as  would  be  done  for  Mr. 
Harding's  by  the  drafting  of  these 
three  men  into  its  service. 

"pvON'T  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump — 
*-*  that  is  the  classic  prototype  of 
the  endeavors  which  the  so-called 
American  Commission  on  Ireland  is 
making  to  promote  good  will  between 
this  country  and  England.  The  mem- 
bers and  backers  of  that  Commission 
may  think  that  they  are  quite  sin- 
cere in  their  profession  of  this  beau- 
tiful motive,  since  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  self-deception  is  one  of  the 
commonest  attributes  of  the  species 
of  busybody  which  that  organization 
conspicuously  represents.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  anybody  else  should 


be  deceived.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  any  contribution 
being  made  by  the  "Commission" 
either  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth  of  the  essential  matters  in  dis- 
pute or  to  the  promotion  of  good  will. 
Real  investigation  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  all  that  can  be  looked  for  is  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  to  the 
already  quite  abundant  mass  of  in- 
formation, or  alleged  information,  on 
the  horrors  of  the  Irish  situation.  It 
is  not  the  further  exploitation  of  such 
information,  whether  true  or  false, 
that  is  wanted,  but  a  concentration 
of  the  best  minds  and  hearts  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  upon  an  effort  to 
find  some  workable  solution  of  the 
terrible  problem.  A  gleam  of  hope 
is  once  more  visible  in  that  direction ; 
and  the  best  wish  we  can  entertain 
about  the  "American  Commission" 
is  that  it  may  not  add  to  the  appalling 
difficulties  with  which  the  real  work- 
ers for  a  solution  will  in  any  event 
have  to  grapple. 

SWEETNESS  and  light  is  a  good 
combination,  but  sweetness  with- 
out light  is  another  matter.  That  is 
the  character  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  recently  been  made 
in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  the 
Nonpartisan  League — based  appar- 
ently' on  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  candidates  for  impor- 
tant office  was  a  man  of  high  quali- 
fications for  promoting  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers.  But  Dr.  Ladd 
is  not  the  Nonpartisan  League,  nor 
can  his  election  wipe  out  either  the 
history  of  the  party,  the  shady  record 
of  its  founder,  or  the  character  of  its 
recent  pronouncements.  Let  those 
who  think  that  the  League  is  nothing 
more  than  an  agency  for  agricultural 
cooperation  consider  the  following 
extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Courier-News,  the  official  organ  of 
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the  Nonpartisan  leaders  at  Fargo, 
North  Dakota: 

If  we  were  given  to  prophecy,  we  would 
predict  that  within  the  next  four  years  Amer- 
ica will  know  more  of  turmoil  and  woe  than 
at  any  period  in     its  history. 

Already  signs  are  apparent  of  the  crumbling 
of  the  old  order  in  America  as  in  Europe; 
competition  is  dying.  In  Europe  the  devotees 
of  selfishness  in  economics  and  government 
are  clutching  at  every  straw.  And  yet  in  no 
nation  of  Europe  is  the  old  order  able  to  stem 
the  tide ;  slowly  it  is  being  borne  back  towards 
the  precipice. 

This  appeared  on  October  24,  1920; 
it  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that 
after  November  2  the  Courier-News 
might  have  pitched  its  pipe  in  a 
lower  key. 

IN  view  of  what  the  Nonpartisan 
League  really  does  stand  for,  the 
details  of  the  vote  in  Minnesota, 
where  a  most  active  campaign  was 
waged  both  by  it  and  by  its  oppo- 
nents, are  highly  gratifying.  Some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  belittle  the 
significance  of  the  crushing  defeat 
which  the  League  suffered,  by  as- 
cribing the  result  to  the  vote  of  the 
large  cities  and  to  the  tidal  wave  that 
swept  in  for  Harding.  But  the  fact 
is  that  not  only  was  the  Nonpartisan 
League  candidate  for  Governor  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  134,000  in 
the  State  as  a  whole,  but  the  majority 
against  him  in  the  counties  exclusive 
of  those  containing  the  three  large 
cities  of  the  State  was  81,000.  And 
it  is  further  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Legislative  vote,  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate ballot  is  provided,  distinct  from 
that  on  which  the  names  of  national 
and  State  candidates  appear,  the 
League  was  also  decisively  defeated, 
97  of  the  131  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  elected  being  on 
record  as  opponents  of  Townleyism. 

THE  first  State  returns  purporting 
to  be  complete  and  official  that 
have  come  our  way  are  those  of  Mis- 
souri. The  Debs  vote  is  20,242  out 
of  a  total  of  1,325,800,  or  1.53  per 
cent.  In  1912,  when  the  Socialists 
nationally  scored  their  highest  mark, 
the  Debs  vote  was  28,466  out  of  a 
total  of  698,562,  or  4.07  per  cent. 
The  Socialist  standing  in  Missouri  is 
thus  reduced  by  62.4  per.  cent.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Farmer-Labor  vote 
of  3,291  as  a  part  of  the  expression 
of  protest  would  not  greatly  alter  the 


showing.  In  California  semi-official 
figures  show  a  Debs  vote  of  64,076 
out  of  a  total  of  987,467,  or  6.49  per 
cent.,  as  against  79,201  out  of  a  total 
of  673,527,  or  11.76  per  cent.,  in 
1912.  The  Socialist  standing  in  Cali- 
fornia has  thus  declined  by  45.8  per 
cent.  The  Farmer-Labor  party  had 
no  ticket  in  the  field.  There  are  a 
few  States,  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Washington,  wherein 
the  official  returns  will  show  a  large 
Farmer-Labor  vote — New  York  a 
large  Socialist  vote.  But  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  present  informa- 
tion indicates  that,  while  an  enor- 
mous protest  vote  was  cast,  it  was 
not  cast  for  radicalism. 

KING    CONSTANTINE     is    con- 
fronted with  the  perilous  ciioice 
between  the  gratification  of  his  own 
ambitions   and   the   welfare    of   his 
people.    He  is,  indeed,  self-confident 
enough  to  identify  the  two,  and  to 
take  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  as 
a  popular  confirmation  of  that  high 
opinion  of  himself.    But  to  him  the 
consequences  of   his   resumption   of 
the  crown  must  be  more  clearly  ap- 
parent than  to  the  average   Greek 
voter      whose      political      foresight 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  end  of  his 
nose.    He  must  know  that  the  warn- 
ing contained  in  the  recent  note  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Gov- 
ernments  is   no   empty  threat,   but 
that  they  actually  possess  the  means 
of  "dealing  with  the  situation"  which 
his  return  will  create.    Their  fortu- 
nate   decision    not  to    prevent   him 
from  accepting  the  crown  lays  the 
blame   for   the   isolation   of   Greece 
upon  the  man  who,  by  refusing  to  ac- 
cept it,  could  spare  his  country  that 
calamity.     For  isolation,  both  polit- 
ical and  economic,  will  be  the  price 
which  Greece  will  have  to  pay  for 
her   foolish    insistence    on    the    ex- 
king's  return,  and  no  impartial  judge 
of  world  affairs  can  object  to  the 
three  Entente  Powers  exacting  that 
penalty.     Their  respect  for  the  na- 
tion's preference  for  King  Constan- 
tine  need  go  no  farther  than  absten- 
tion from  prohibiting  his  return.    It 
were  an   exaggerated   deference   on 
their  part  to  a  misguided  people's 
will  if  they  should  recognize  him  as 
a  friendly  ruler.    He  was  in  the  war 


a  faithless  ally  to  Serbia,  whom,  by 
his  disloyalty,  he  enabled  Bulgaria 
to  stab  in  the  back,  and  the  Allied 
Powers  are  justified  in  looking  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Greek  electorate 
as  a  ratification  of  his  hostile  acts. 

PREMIER  RHALLIS,  we  are  told, 
will  issue  a  new  note  to  the  Allies, 
disclaiming  that  Constantine  ever 
worked  against  them.  A  futile 
and  superfluous  undertaking,  which 
would  prove  not  that  the  ex-king  in 
the  Allies'  need  was  their  faithful 
friend,  but  only  that,  in  his  own 
present  need,  he  is  anxious  for  their 
friendship.  For  the  power  within 
his  reach  is  only  a  shadow  if  his  res- 
toration lacks  the  sanction  of  the 
Allies.  Will  he  be  unscrupulous 
enough  to  seize  the  semblance  for 
himself  at  the  loss  of  the  substance 
for  his  country,  bartering  the  na- 
tion's international  position  for  the 
proud  name  of  king? 

T)UMMAGING  among  our  archives 
-"-*-  the  other  day  we  came  across 
this  cruel  characterization  of  the 
great  and  good  man  who  rules  in 
Muscovy : 

But  don't  write  me  down  Bolshevik.  I'm  a 
Wilsonite.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  there 
is  a  man  in  the  world  that  I  am  content  to 
follow.  Lenin  I  can  assure  you  is  a  little 
beast  like  this  [drawing].  He  just  wants 
Power  and  when  he  gets  it  he  has  no  use  for 

.     He  doesn't  eat  well  or  live  prettily  or 

get  children  or  care  for  beautiful  things.  He 
doesn't  want  order ;  he  hates  machines  about 
as  much  as  he  hates  life.  He's  just  a  Russian 
Sidney  Webb,  a  rotten  little  incessant  egotisti- 
cal intriguer.  He  and  the  Kaiser  ought  to  be 
killed  by   some  moral   sanitary  authority. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Herbert  George 
Wells,  present-day  apologist  for 
Lenin  and  his  regime,  will  recognize 
the  composition  as  his  own  handi- 
work of  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
It  is  a  portion  of  a  personal  letter, 
and  it  appeared  in  photographed  fac- 
simile in  the  July,  1918,  number  of 
Upton  Sinclair's,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  for  a  brief  period  by  the 
famous  megaphonist  in  Pasadena. 
Though  undated,  it  had  evidently 
just  been  received.  It  bears  across 
the  top  the  inscription,  "Not  for 
publication  except  in  Upton  Sin- 
clair's," but  we  take  it  that  this  res- 
ervation applies  only  to  original 
serial  rights  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  that  once  given  to  the  world  it  is 
anybody's    for    reproduction.      The 
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immeasurably  spiteful  reference  to 
the  author  of  "Industrial  Democracy" 
we  should  have  preferred  to  omit ;  but 
we  choose  not  to  tamper  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  document.  It  speaks 
for  itself. 

TN  recounting  the  fantastic  adven- 
tures  of  Washington  Vanderlip  in 
Sovdepia,  we  erred  in  one  respect  re- 
garding his  itinerary,  and,  lest  it 
cause  misapprehension,  hasten  to 
make  due  correction.  It  was  re- 
ported to  us  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  Moscow  via  Vladivostok,  having 
been  passed  on  by  a  certain  American 
I.  W.  W.  organizer  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Shatov.  But  our  informant 
was  mistaken,  and  it  now  appears 
that  he  proceeded  directly  to  Krasin 
in  London.  Krasin  did  not  take 
much  stock  in  his  appraisal  of  him- 
self and  his  syndicate,  or  in  his 
alleged  promises  that  the  incoming 
Administration  would  at  once  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  Government  if  he, 
Vanderlip,  succeeded  in  making  a 
deal.  But,  as  he  did  not  feel  like  re- 
buffing him,  he  communicated  with 
Litvinov,  and  the  latter  decided  to 
pass  Vanderlip  on  to  Moscow,  with 
the  result  now  so  well  known.  In  this 
connection  it  is  somewhat  illumi- 
nating to  note  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  made  representations  to  Krasin 
that  America  desired  to  obtain  naval 
bases  and  coaling  stations  on  the  Si- 
berian Coast  as  a  preparation  for  a 
conflict  with  Japan,  and  it  is  clear 
from  Lenin's  statement,  recently 
published,  that  he  saw  in  the  grant- 
ing of  a  concession  to  Vanderlip  an 
opportunity  to  exacerbate  American- 
Japanese  relations. 

"ID  ARGAINING  with  a  bandit"  is  a 
J-'  catching  phrase  for  a  headline. 
They  are  not  quoted,  however,  from 
the  summary  of  a  newspaper  story. 
They  were  spoken  by  the  Honorable 
A.  J.  Balfour,  the  bandit  referred  to 
being  Mustapha  Kemal  of  Anatolian 
notoriety.  The  Nationalist  leader 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  this  opprobri- 
ous designation  by  a  British  delegate 
to  the  Geneva  conference.  Though 
they  call  him  bad  names,  bargain 
they  must  with  him,  and  no  small 
honor  is  given  him  by  the  willingness 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Governments 


of  Spain  and  Brazil  to  mediate  be- 
tween him  and  Armenia.  This  whole 
affair  is  a  painful  humiliation  to  Eng- 
land, and  British  annoyance  found 
vent  in  an  unguarded  word  from  a 
statesman  and  philosopher  who  usu- 
ally is  composure  personified.  M. 
Viviani,  of  a  more  inflammable  tem- 
perament, felt  evidently  neither 
pained  nor  humiliated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Kemal  being  treated  as  a 
sovereign  ruler.  Kemal's  prestige  is, 
indeed,  considerable  if  measured 
by  the  degree  of  annoyance  he  is 
capable  of  causing  to  Great  Britain. 
But  England  has  a  good  chance  of 
being  spared  the  spectacle  of  Kemal 
being  bargained  with,  thanks  to  the 
interference  of  Moscow. 

"rpHE  French  trade-unions,"  said 
-1  Mile.  Jean  Bouvier,  syndicalist, 
but  anti-Bolshevist,  to  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  "are  skeptical  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Soviets'  sys- 
tem of  Communism.  .  .  .  We  know 
that  when  the  British  Labor  party's 
delegation  was  in  Russia  the  typog- 
raphers in  Moscow  were  on  strike. 
As  long  as  the  delegation  was  in  the 
country  the  Russian  Government 
treated  the  strikers  with  respect,  but 
when  the  delegation  left,  the  strike 
was  crushed  as  mercilessly  as  any 
counter-revolution."  True  enough, 
and  what  she  might  have  added  is 
that  the  method  used  in  the  suppres- 
sion was  not  only  the  imprisonment 
of  all  the  prominent  members  of  the 
union,  but  enforced  starvation  of  the 
remainder.  "The  strikers'  food  sup- 
ply was  cut  off,"  says  the  Moscow 
printers'  appeal  to  the  proletariat  of 
the  world — "the  most  horrible  and 
inadmissible  action  that  could  have 
been  taken  under  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Russia."  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  it  appears,  makes 
short  shrift  of  the  proletarian  who 
wants  more  wages.  We  have  searched 
patiently,  but  so  far,  we  confess, 
vainly,  in  the  columns  of  our  insur- 
gent pro-Bolshevist  journals  for 
some  comment  on  this  illuminating 
episode.  Usually  they  are  anything 
but  reticent  in  relating  the  alleged 
cruelties  attending  the  suppression 
of  strikes.  Here  is  a  chance  to  ex- 
patiate.   We  think  it  is  their  turn — 


and  we  eagerly  wait  to  hear  from 
them. 

rpHE  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
■"■  tion  sends  out  a  call  for  duly  au- 
thenticated anecdotes  concerning  the 
late  President.  It  is  a  "bully"  idea. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  canon  in 
order,  purged  and  complete.  Every- 
one is  invited  to  contribute  to  it — 
and  thereafter  hold  his  peace.  By 
and  by  a  closed  season  should  be  de- 
clared, after  which  anyone  who 
wishes  to  tell  a  story  about  T.  R.,  "not 
as  yet  in  print,"  will  have  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof  on  his  shoulders. 
All  material  received  will  be  put  in 
such  form  by  the  Bureau  of  Roosevelt 
Research  and  Information  that  it  will 
be  easily  available  to  the  future  biog- 
rapher, lecturer,  or  school-teacher 
and  to  the  general  public.  Contribu- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

/~VUR  own  pro-Bolshevik  journals 
^  of  uplift  have  gone  far  in  their 
fatuous  praise  of  Soviet  justice, 
truth,  mercy,  and  methods  of  diplo- 
macy, but  they  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  London  Nation.  "Their  [the 
Soviet  Government's]  notes,"  says 
that  journal,  "are  lucid,  pointed  and 
entirely  devoid  of  the  confusing  dip- 
lomatic embroidery  so  dear  to  the 
old-established  diplomacy.  . 
These  new  men  .  .  .  have  adopted 
the  new  method  of  saying  what  they 
mean,  of  replying  explicitly  to  what 
they  are  asked  and  of  leaving  no  loop- 
hole for  anything  but  a  direct  answer 
to  their  questions."  All  this,  be  it 
remembered,  in.  the  face  of  the 
shuffling  and  lying  of  the  replies  to 
the  request  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  admission  to  Russia  of  a  commit- 
tee of  investigation ;  of  the  still  more 
flagrant  tergiversation  a  few  months 
ago  over  the  question  of  the  meaning 
of  the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  Poland,  and  of  an  unbroken 
chain  of  double-dealing  from  the  be- 
ginning. Truly,  the  Bolshevist  fever 
produces  strange  hallucinations  in  its 
victims.  Yet  there  is  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  a  somewhat  milder  form 
than  in  England. 
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The  Tragi -Comedy  of 
Article  X 

THE  delight  with  which  some  ar- 
dent Wilsonians  are  acclaiming 
the  news  that  Article  X  means  prac- 
tically nothing  would  be  thoroughly 
amusing  if  it  did  not  arouse  recollec- 
tions that  are  quite  the  reverse  of 
amusing.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  further  on, 
the  report  of  the  Geneva  Commission 
does  not  actually  reduce  Article  X  to 
a  nullity ;  but  it  is  on  the  supposition 
that  it  does  that  the  exultant  cries  of 
these  champions  of  Mr.  Wilson  are 
based.  If  Article  X  means  nothing 
more  than  these  organs  now  declare 
that  it  means,  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  great  fight  for  it  as  "the 
heart  of  the  Covenant"?  The  degree 
of  danger  to  our  own  welfare,  the 
practical  objections  to  our  acceptance 
of  the  obligation  of  Article  X,  were 
often  grossly  exaggerated  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  League;  but  the  solem- 
nity of  the  obligation  itself  was  never 
stated  by  anybody  more  strongly 
than  by  President  Wilson  himself. 
It  was,  of  course,  precisely  because 
of  the  morally  binding  force  of  the 
obligation  that  Mr.  Wilson  regarded 
it  as  the  heart  of  the  Covenant ;  and 
now  that  the  obligation  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  his 
acolytes  sing  hymns  of  triumph  over 
the  vindication  of  his  judgment! 

We  ourselves  believe  that  in  virtue 
of  what  has  happened  at  Geneva  Ar- 
ticle X  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead.  For  there  was  evidently  a 
strong  disposition  to  eliminate  it  ex- 
pressly, in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  the  chief  reason  for  not  doing  so 
at  this  time  is  the  desire  to  wait  un- 
til a  fuller  view  can  be  obtained  of  all 
the  changes  desired  by  this  country. 
Mr.  Doherty,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Justice  and  delegate  to  the  Assembly, 
moved  the  elimination  of  Article  X, 
and  stated  that  Canada  has  been 
opposed  to  it  all  along,  but  that  its 
Parliament,  instead  of  ratifying  the 
Covenant  with  a  reservation  on  this 
point,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "Canada  could  do  better  work  to 
get  Article  X  removed  from  inside 
the  League  than  by  making  an  out- 


side protest  of  this  character  at  that 
time."  Not  less  significant  is  what 
Mr.  Balfour  said  on  the  subject: 
"The  true  spirit  of  the  Covenant  re- 
sides in  other  articles.  I  do  not 
think  that  Article  X  really  matters 
so  very  much." 

But  let  us  see  what  actually  hap- 
pened at  Geneva  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Article  X.  The  whole 
case,  as  compactly  stated  in  the  spe- 
cial correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  as  follows : 

The  construction  of  Article  X  came  up  for 
discussion  through  the  demand  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  to  the  League.  It  had 
been  decided  by  Commission  No.  5  to  admit 
Austria.  President  Motta  of  Switzerland 
moved  to-day  that  the  District  of  Vorarlberg 
had  the  right  to  dispose  freely  of  its  destiny 
if  in  the  future  the  Austrian  State  should  suf- 
fer any  fundamental  change. 

Vorarlberg,  he  said,  had  voted  by  plebiscite 
to  belong  to  Switzerland  and  he  wished  the 
right  to  do  so  to  be  maintained  in  case  of  the 
dissolution  of  Austria.  He  held  that  Article 
X  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Austria  as  laid  down 
in  Paris. 

The  commission,  on  which  all  the  nations 
were  represented,  replied  by  issuing  this  state- 
ment: 

"We  can  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  M.  Motta.  We  are 
indeed  of  the  opinion  that  the  entry  of  Austria 
into  the  League  will  in  no  way  prejudice  or 
affect  the  question  so  raised.  We  can  not  help 
adding  that  the  suggestion  that  admission  to 
the  League  should  have  any  such  effect  appears 
to  arise  from  a  misconception  regarding  Article 
X.  It  can  not  too  emphatically  be  stated  that 
Article  X  does  not  guarantee  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  any  member  of  the  League.  All  it 
does  is  to  condemn  external  aggression  on  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  any  member  of  the  League  and  calls  on  the 
council  to  consider  what  measures  to  take  to 
resist  that  aggression." 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked 
is  that  it  never  crossed  the  mind  of 
any  American  opponent  of  Article  X 
to  allege  that  it  had  any  bearing  on 
such  a  case  as  that  of  Vorarlberg 
here  described.  The  limitation  of  the 
obligation  to  cases  of  external  aggres- 
sion, though  often  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, was  always  understood  by  in- 
telligent persons,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  never  expressly  denied  by 
anybody.  And  it  seems  evident  to  us 
that  all  that  the  Commission  desired 
to  do  in  its  statement  was  to  make 
that  distinction  between  external 
aggression  and  other  occasions  for 
League  interference  which  was  made 
necessary  by  the  consideration  of 
President  Motta's  motion.  Taken 
with  absolute  literalness,  the  state- 
ment that  "all  it  does"  is  thus  and  so 
carries  farther  than  this;  but  it  is 
rather  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  pass- 


ing remark  of  this  kind,  made  apro- 
pos of  a  question  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  external  aggression,  was  in- 
tended as  an  exhaustive  explanation 
of  the  whole  purpose  of  Article  X, 
and  practically  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
Let  us  set  down,  over  against  what 
the  Commission  says,  the  language 
of  Article  X  itself: 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggres- 
sion the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  polit- 
ical independence  of  all  Members  of  the 
League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in 
case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggres- 
sion the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means 
by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  this  free 
and  easy  way  the  two  cardinal  words 
that  we  have  put  in  italics  are  com- 
pletely wiped  out  for  good  and  all? 

The  League  Covenant  is  an  elabo- 
rate instrument,  framed  in  the  spirit 
of  any  written  Constitution.  It  is 
not  a  mere  arrangement  for  interna- 
tional conference,  nor  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  pious  hopes.  If  the  Wilson- 
ians who  so  jubilantly  acclaim  the 
scrapping  of  Article  X  are  right, 
then  much  more  than  Article  X  has 
been  scrapped.  If  they  are  right,  the 
whole  League  has  been  put  upon  an 
entirely  different  plane  from  that  on 
which  it  has  been  supposed,  and  on 
which  it  was  certainly  intended  by  its 
creators,  to  stand.  This  may  be  a 
good  thing,  or  it  may  be  a  bad  thing. 
But  good  or  bad,  it  is  essential  that 
the  matter  be  understood.  From  the 
beginning,  reasonable  men  have 
recognized  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
League  was  involved  in  more  or  less 
doubt.  This  has  been  true  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates,  as  well  as  the 
most  determined  opponents,  of  the 
League.  On  the  part  of  at  least  one 
large  class  of  opponents,  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  League  was 
that  if  it  were  relied  upon  as  an  ade- 
quate safeguard  against  war,  and 
proved  incapable  of  effectively  meet- 
ing real  danger  when  it  arose,  the 
world  would  be  worse  off  with  it  than 
without  it.  The  elimination  of  Ar- 
ticle X  would  have  no  particular 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  gen- 
eral efficacy  of  the  League.  But  if 
an  element  in  its  structure  which 
was  regarded  by  its  prime  mover  him- 
self as  its  very  heart  can  in  this  off- 
hand way  be  reduced  to  nothingness, 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
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any  other  part  would  be  capable  of 
standing  any  serious  strain? 

The  overmastering  need  of  the 
world,  eighteen  months  ago,  was  that 
the  great  nations  that  had  won  the 
war  against  Germany  should  stand 
together  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
world  to  peace  and  to  a  normal  state. 
That  task  was  one  which,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  conceiv- 
able, would  necessarily  have  taxed  to 
the  utmost  all  the  resources  that  the 
highest  statesmanship  could  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
diversion  of  interest  to  the  vague  and 
remote  problems  presented  by  the 
League  was  in  itself  a  great  misfor- 
tune. But  this  misfortune  was  mag- 
nified a  hundredfold  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  the 
general  concert,  and  this  was  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  controversy  over 
the  Covenant. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
that  controversy — and  it  is  open 
to  anyone  to  put  the  chief  blame  on 
the  Republican  Senators  or  on  the 
President,  as  he  pleases — the  one 
thing  certain  is  that  this  disastrous 
isolation  would  have  been  prevented 
if  Mr.  Wilson  had  adopted  a  concilia- 
tory attitude.  One  by  one,  the  jus- 
tifications pleaded  for  his  failure  to 
do  so  have  fallen  away.  At  first  all 
the  emphasis  was  upon  the  objec- 
tions that  would  be  made  by  the  other 
Powers  to  the  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can reservations;  how  unsubstantial 
was  this  defense  it  has  long  been  un- 
necessary to  insist.  The  one  remain- 
ing defense  was  that  the  thing  for 
which  the  President  was  fighting 
was  in  itself  of  absolutely  vital  im- 
portance. Take  this  away,  and  we 
have  him  stubbornly  insisting  on  a 
year  and  more  of  disastrous  delay  for 
the  sake  of  a  mere  trifle.  We  will 
not  do  Mr.  Wilson  the  injustice  of  be- 
lieving him  capable  of  deliberately 
committing  such  a  crime.  Yet  here 
are  some  of  his  leading  advocates 
chuckling  with  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
covery that  the  fortress  which  he  de- 
fended so  stubbornly,  and  at  a  cost 
so  appalling,  was  a  mere  house  of 
cards — that  the  words  of  his  own 
most  cherished  contribution  to  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense ! 


The  Farmer  Problem 

TN  the  painful  process  of  adjust- 
A  ment  to  declining  prices,  the 
farmer  bids  fair  to  suffer  serious 
hardship.  All  will  agree  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  that  can  be 
done  by  legitimate  methods  to  lessen 
that  hardship.  But  the  question 
what  methods  are  legitimate  is  al- 
ready arousing  serious  controversy, 
and  is  sure  to  occupy  for  some  time 
to  come  a  leading  place  in  public  dis- 
cussion. To  answer  it  requires  a  de- 
gree both  of  special  knowledge  and 
of  trained  judgment  which  few  are 
entitled  to  claim.  And  there  is  grave 
danger  that  steps  may  be  taken  in 
the  matter  which  will  lead  to  regret- 
table consequences;  for  nothing  is 
more  familiar  than  the  tremendous 
power  which  the  pressure  of  the 
farming  interest  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising in  American  politics,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  conduct  of  Congress. 
The  shape  which  the  question  has 
most  prominently  assumed  in  its  in- 
cipient stage  is  that  of  a  sharp  chal- 
lenge of  the  position  taken  by  Secre- 
tary Houston  when  he  suspended  the 
activities  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration last  May.  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  who  was  Chairman  of 
that  Corporation,  declares  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "stopped 
the  work  just  as  it  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  aid  of  the  farmers."  "At 
the  time  of  the  suspension,"  he  says, 
"millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton 
and  other  farm  products  were  ready 
to  be  financed  for  exportation."  On 
the  other  hand,  Senator  Edge,  who 
is  a  Republican  and  whose  name  is 
borne  by  a  most  important  law  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  trade, 
comes  to  the  support  of  Secretary 
Houston.  "While  all  of  us,"  he  says, 
"are  anxious  to  help  the  farmers  just 
as  we  are  anxious  to  help  every  other 
legitimate  activity,  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  revamping  or  reestablish- 
ing Government  emergency,  war- 
time agencies  to  operate  in  time  of 
peace.  .  .  .  The  process  of  read- 
justment after  a  war  which  upset 
every  normal  condition  is  painful  and 
beset  with  difficulties,  but  we  shall  be 
much  better  off  in  the  long  run  if  we 
undertake  it  unflinchingly,  without 
attempts  at  uneconomic  or  paternal- 


istic solutions,  or  trying  to  establish 
and  maintain  artificial  and  therefore 
false  prices." 

Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  in- 
terposition of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration which  Mr.  Meyer  had  in 
mind  was  of  an  "uneconomic  or  pa- 
ternalistic character"  and  calculated 
to  "establish  and  maintain  artificial 
and  therefore  false  prices,"  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  we  do  not  venture 
an  opinion,  and  to  which  only  a  thor- 
ough examination  could  furnish  a 
trustworthy  answer.  But  in  the  re- 
port of  his  remarks  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture there  occurs  a  passage  which 
has  a  much  broader  bearing  : 

The  situation  in  1914,  when  cotton  almost 
reached  the  five-cent  level,  was  compared  by 
Mr.  Meyer  with  to-day's  situation.  At  that 
time  speculators,  jobbers,  and  others  got  the 
crop  at  the  bottom  level  price  and  were  able  to 
make  great  sums  of  money  when  it  advanced. 
A  similar  situation  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
to-day's  prices,  it  was  intimated. 

The  view  here  indicated  of  the  way 
in  which  the  farmer  is  affected  by 
want  of  credit  facilities  for  holding 
on  to  his  crops  has  some  foundation 
in  truth;  but  it  is  exceedingly  mis- 
leading, and  its  general  vogue  among 
farmer  communities  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the 
ability  to  tide  over  a  period  of  ex- 
ceptional depression  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farmer;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  when 
prices  are  lower  than  the  farmer 
thinks  they  ought  to  be,  he  would 
have  no  assurance  whatever  of  prof- 
iting by  holding  his  products  for  a 
rise.  He  would  simply  be  adding  to 
the  natural  risks  of  his  own  calling 
the  peculiar  risks  of  a  speculator, 
and  of  an  untrained  and  biased 
speculator  at  that. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  than  the  very 
example  to  which  Mr.  Meyer  ap- 
peals. It  may  be  that  when  cotton 
touched  bottom  at  about  five  cents 
speculators  made  the  profit  to  which 
he  refers.  But  cotton  prices  were 
fairly  near  that  bottom  point  for 
years,  and  the  planters  year  after 
year  were  possessed  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  if  they  could  only  hold  on 
to  their  crop  for  a  few  months  they 
could  get  something  like  the  old 
prices ;  yet  the  fact  was  that  the  bot- 
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torn  had  not  been  reached,  and  hold- 
ing on  would  have  meant  not  a  gain 
but  an  additional  loss.  And  a  much 
more  recent  instance  shows  how  far 
from  an  unmixed  blessing  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  on  to  crops  may  be  to  the 
cotton  planters.  When  night-riders, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  burning 
cotton  to  keep  it  from  being  sold  for 
less  than  forty  cents,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  many  of  the  more  sober 
farmers  would  have  been  tempted 
into  ruinous  borrowing  had  encour- 
agement been  supplied  by  Govern- 
ment arrangements. 

Just  what  can  be  legitimately  done 
for  the  farmer  is  a  problem  that  de- 
serves the  most  earnest  and  compe- 
tent attention.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  adoption  of  desir- 
able measures  for  his  benefit  is  the 
avoidance  of  any  encouragement  of 
delusive  expectations  or  unsound 
projects;  and  therefore  courageous 
assertions  of  sound  principle  like 
that  made  by  Senator  Edge  are  de- 
serving of  hearty  commendation.  It 
is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  the  farmers  themselves  appear 
in  the  present  juncture  to  have  no 
inclination  to  propose  any  financial 
nostrum  of  the  kind  which  in  times 
past  has  found  favor  among  them  in 
periods  of  distress  or  dissatisfaction. 
It  was  among  the  farmers  that  the 
free-silver  cause  had  its  chief 
strength;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  instance  of  the  kind,  since 
the  free-silver  doctrine,  however  un- 
sound, was  not  without  a  basis  in 
reason.  No  such  basis  existed  for 
the  greenback  movement,  of  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War;  yet 
this,  too,  obtained  wide  popularity  in 
our  agricultural  States,  and  kept 
showing  recurrent  strength  in  many 
of  them  for  a  surprisingly  long  term 
of  years.  That  we  have  got  beyond 
the  point  of  having  to  reckon  with 
anything  so  crude  and  senseless  is 
evidence  of  the  advance  that  has 
taken  place  in  general  intelligence  on 
such  topics,  as  well  as  of  the  strength 
and  efficacy  of  our  existing  financial 
system ;  but  the  need  of  being  on  our 
guard  against  more  subtle  forms  of 
economic  unsoundness  has  by  no 
means  passed  away. 


The  So-Called  Jewish 
"Protocols" 

A  THREE-COLUMN  public  state- 
ment, addressed  "To  Our  Fel- 
low-Citizens" and  signed  by  ten  na- 
tional Jewish  societies,  which  was 
widely  published  in  the  press  on  De- 
cember 1,  brings  to  our  attention 
sharply  two  things — the  so-called 
"Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion" 
and  the  menace  of  anti-Semitism  in 
America.  Had  not  the  danger  of 
this  manifestation  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious prejudice,  alien  to  America  and 
a  threat  to  our  national  solidarity, 
been  a  very  real  one,  these  societies 
would  not  have  concerned  themselves 
thus  seriously  with  the  pamphlets  in 
question,  and  they  have  opportunely 
brought  into  the  field  of  public  dis- 
cussion a  matter  that  is  of  quite 
as  grave  concern  to  the  non-Jewish 
elements  of  our  population.  Anti- 
Semitism  has  been  one  of  the  his- 
toric curses  of  European  society  and 
is  one  that  now  impedes  reconstruc- 
tion. To  allow  it  to  gain  a  foothold 
here  and  poison  our  body  politic  and 
give  the  lie  to  all  our  protestations 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  un- 
thinkable. The  problem  is  one  that 
calls  for  immediate  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike,  frankly  examining  causes  and 
taking  wise  measures  to  meet  the 
issue. 

The  so-called  "Protocols,"  which 
called  forth  the  public  statement,  is 
an  amazing  document,  full  of  mys- 
tery. It  purports  to  be  the  protocols 
or  records  of  a  secret  Jewish  council, 
but  mentions  no  names,  dates,  or 
places.  It  was  first  published  in  Rus- 
sia in  1905,  as  a  chapter  in  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Great  in  the  Small,"  which  purported 
to  have  been  written  by  one  Sergey 
Nilus.  What  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fourth  edition  of  this  work  was  pro- 
duced in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near 
Moscow,  in  1917,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  All  these  editions  dis- 
appeared very  quickly  and  it  became 
difficult  to  obtain  a  copy.  A  copy  of 
the  1905  edition  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  received  there  in  1906.    A 


copy  of  the  1917  edition  was  brought 
to  America  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
and  typewritten  copies  of  a  transla- 
tion were  rather  widely  circulated  in 
Government  and  literary  circles  with 
an  air  of  mystery  and  concealment. 
Last  spring  a  clumsy  translation 
from  the  British  Museum  copy  was 
published  in  London  by  Eyre  &  Spot- 
tiswood,  under  the  sensational  title 
of  "The  Jewish  Peril."  Recently  two 
different  editions  have  appeared  in 
America;  the  one,  entitled  simply 
"The  Protocols,"  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Company,  Boston,  and  the  other, 
"The  Protocols  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Zion,"  by  The  Beckwith  Press,  New 
York.  The  former  volume  devotes 
more  than  half  of  its  pages  to  the 
setting  forth  of  material  by  which  it 
seeks  to  show  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  Protocols 
and  the  policies  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  the  Jewish  connection  with  the 
latter.  The  Beckwith  edition  pre- 
sents a  much  better  translation.  It 
includes  the  prologue  by  Nilus,  and 
the  commentary  which  follows  is 
more  restrained  and  judicial. 

It  is  difficult  in  limited  space  to 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  "Protocols"  and  the 
political  doctrine  they  expound. 
Briefly  they  purport  to  set  forth  in 
detail  a  scheme  for  attaining  a 
world-wide  domination  over  govern- 
ments and  peoples,  and  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  political  basis  upon  which  the 
scheme  is  founded  is  one  of  such  un- 
mitigated cynicism  that  compared 
with  it  the  writings  of  Machiavelli 
are  childlike  and  idealistic.  The 
theory  announced  is  that  might 
makes  right;  that  people  with  evil 
instincts  are  more1  numerous  than 
those  with  good  ones ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  best  results  in  governing  are 
obtained  by  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence and  not  by  academic  argument. 
Law  is  only  brute  force  in  a  masked 
form.  Political  freedom  is  an  idea 
and  not  a  fact,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  only  to  infect  people  with 
principles  of  freedom  or  so-called 
liberalism  in  order  to  weaken  gov- 
ernment, preliminary  to  seizing  it. 
Furthermore,  it  is  possible  through 
a  bought  press  and  by  demagogues 
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to  sow  distrust  of  leaders  and  institu- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
at  the  opportune  moment  seize  power 
and  destroy  all  opposition  by  force 
and  terror.  Starting  with  this 
theory,  methods  are  worked  out  in 
detail  through  some  twenty-four 
chapters,  dealing  with  such  topics  as 
controlling  the  press,  influencing 
public  opinion,  organizing  disorder, 
manipulating  finances  and  credit, 
provoking  war,  and  inculcating  blind 
obedience.  Every  one  must  be  struck 
by  the  resemblance  of  this  to  the  act- 
ual conduct  of  the  Leninite  despotism. 
Much  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the 
"Protocols"  is  that  of  Jewish  writ- 
ings, and  the  plan  purports  to  be  an 
organized  scheme  of  an  inner  circle 
of  Jewish  leaders ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
total  absence  of  any  evidence  to  this 
effect,  and  of  the  inherent  absurdity 
of  the  assertion,  it  is  the  opportunity 
thus  opened  up  for  attacks  upon  the 
Jews  that  gives  to  the  document  an 
importance  which  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  documents, 
various  theories  have  been  advanced. 
One  is  that  of  Lucien  Wolf  that  they 
were  a  Russian  fabrication  based 
upon  similar  writings  by  a  certain 
German,  Goedsche  by  name.  Other 
investigators  believe  that  the  docu- 
ments were  fabricated  in  a  Russian 
Government  department,  with  the 
assistance  furnished  by  a  certain  vio- 
lent French  anti-Semite,  Martin. 
They  further  assert  that  Sergey 
Nilus,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Russian  publication,  is  a  myth,  and 
that  certain  persons  of  that  name  in 
Russia  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  internal  evidence 
indicates  that  the  "Protocols"  were 
not  written  originally  in  Russian,  but 
were  translated  from  the  French; 
and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  Nilus,  who  published 
them  as  a  chapter  in  his  book,  val- 
ued them  not  as  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda but  as  evidence  in  support  of 
the  premillennial  religious  theory 
with  which  he  was  obsessed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  investigation 
will  finally  solve  these  problems,  but 
after  all  they  are  quite  beside  the 
main  point.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  "Protocols,"  the  notion  that  there 


is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  Jewish  con- 
spiracy for  the  promotion  of  any 
such  plan  as  they  lay  down  may  un- 
hesitatingly be  dismissed  as  both 
baseless  and  absurd.  The  Jews  in 
general  belong  to  the  so-called  bour- 
geois class ;  many  of  them  are  leaders 
in  finance,  and  they  are  fully  repre- 
sented in  every  department  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Among  no  people  is  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property  more 
deeply  ingrained,  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  foster  a  move- 
ment so  suicidal.  Furthermore,  the 
very  people  in  Russia  upon  whom  the 
Bolshevik  regime  bears  most  heavily 
are  the  Jews  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  those  renegades  who 
have  risen  to  place  and  power  by  the 
oppression  of  their  own  race.  That 
there  are  certain  individual  Jews 
who  share  these  vicious  political  the- 
ories is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is 
further  true  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
and  the  relations  of  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia thereto  tended  to  swing  an  undue 
proportion  of  Russian  Jews  into  the 
Bolshevik  phase  of  it.  But  one  has 
only  to  point  to  the  activities  of  such 
non-Jews  as  Upton  Sinclair,  John 
Reed,  and  Max  Eastman  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  congeners  in  England, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  to  show 
how  unjust  and  baseless  is  the  charge 
that  places  Bolshevik  agitation  at  the 
door  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  well  that  the  "Protocols"  have 
now  been  published.  Circulated  sur- 
reptitiously, with  dark  hints  and  ma- 
licious insinuation,  they  tended  to 
create  a  popular  obsession  of  a  racial 
plot,  and  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  that  people  should 
lend  themselves  so  easily  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  delusion,  as  witness 
the  monstrous  Popish-plot  obsession 
in  which  the  infamous  Titus  Oates 
was  the  leading  figure.  Such  delu- 
sions thrive  upon  secrecy,  and  their 
devotees  find  on  every  hand  confir- 
mation in  the  most  innocent  transac- 
tions. In  this  connection  must  be 
mentioned  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  London  Morning 
Post,  which  have  now  been  repro- 
duced in  book  form  under  the  title 
of  "The  Cause  of  the  World's  Un- 


rest." Here  are  set  forth  suspicions 
for  which  no  one  assumes  responsi- 
bility or  gives  authority,  and  infer- 
ences which  are  transparently  puer- 
ile; and  yet  the  effect  upon  the 
prejudiced  or  uncritical  mind  is  to 
give  standing  to  the  theory  of  a  great 
conspiracy.  Of  a  similar  character 
are  a  series  of  articles  published  by 
Henry  Ford  in  his  weekly,  the  Dear- 
born Independent.  Because  of  this, 
the  public  declaration  of  the  ten  na- 
tional Jewish  societies  is  timely  and 
will  clear  the  atmosphere.  Not  the 
least  of  the  services  done  by  the  state- 
ment is  its  exposure  of  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  charges  which  identify 
the  Jewish  people,  either  in  Russia  or 
elsewhere,  with  the  cause  of  Bol- 
shevism or  of  anti-patriotism.  It  is 
only  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to  all  the 
evidence  that  points  the  other  way 
that  one  can  be  led  to  entertain  any 
such  belief.  The  signers  of  the  state- 
ment— many  of  whom  are  them- 
selves fine  examples  of  sterling  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  public  spirit — 
point  with  justified  indignation  to 
that  evidence,  and  we  believe  that 
they  are  equally  justified  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  "abiding  confidence  that 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness" 
which  animates  the  American  people 
"will  not  permit  this  campaign  of 
slander  and  libel  to  go  unreproved." 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  December  3.] 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.— It 
has  been  proposed  to  colonize  in  Africa 
the  30,000  or  so  civilian  refugees  from 
the  Crimea.  Which  suggests  a  pregnant 
idea.  The  North  African  climate  has  a 
very  subduing  effect  on  the  Euro- 
pean; the  Vandals  completely  lost  their 
ferocity  there  within  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  League  might  under- 
take to  transport  to  North  Africa  those 
rough  fellows  in  Europe  who  "swell  out 
into  vehement  actions  which  embroil  and 
confound  the  earth."  D'Annunzio,  Zeli- 
govski,  Escherich,  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  the 
entire  "Irish  Republican  Army,"  for  a 
few  examples.  Whenever  one  is  observed 
to  "swell  wisibly,"  off  with  him  to  Af- 
rica. At  least  the  League  might  appoint 
a  commission  to  consider  this  matter. 
The  military  refugees  are  dispersed  in 
detachments  over  the  Greek  isles,  Galli- 
poli,  and  the  Balkans.  Wrangel  is  re- 
ported about  to  voyage  to  Paris  to  con- 
sult the  French  Government. 

Lenin  dangled  the  East  Siberian  con- 
cession, confident  of  engaging  the  cupid- 
ity of  American  capitalists,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  press  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  Moscow  outfit  (a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  "ex- 
ploitation" of  this  Ophir).  Recognition 
secured,  the  Moscovites  could  sit  snug, 
with  America  as  guarantor.  Moreover, 
America  and  Japan  would  be  set  by  the 
ears.  What  a  spectacle,  could  one  have 
seen  those  unique  characters,  Lenin  and 
Vanderlip,  contriving  together  this  hum- 
buggery!  It  requires  a  sort  of  cosmic 
Jonson  to  portray  the  preposterous 
humors  of  this  age.  Mr.  Vanderlip  ap- 
pears to  rather  good  advantage  in  Mrs. 
Sheridan's  diary ;  he  is  the  perfect  flower 
of  the  promoter  tribe. 

Balakhovitch  must  ere  this  have  seen 
the  Laconism  on  the  Wall. 

Apparently  the  Lithuanians  and  Zeli- 
govski  have  stopped  fighting  and  have 
signed  an  armistice  agreement.  By  this 
time  a  part  of  the  little  League  army 
should  be  on  the  scene.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  plebiscite.  Frankly,  we 
are  disappointed  in  Zeligovski.  Com- 
pared to  his  prototype,  d'Annunzio,  he 
is  an  unsnuffed  candle  to  Orion. 

The  negotiations  at  Riga  towards  a 
permanent  peace  treaty  between  Moscow 
and  Poland  are  making  no  progress. 
Warsaw  has  protested  to  Moscow  against 
the  "obstructive  tactics"  of  the  Mosco- 
vite  delegation. 

The  most  recent  dispatches  do  not 
make  clearer  the  situation  in  East  Si- 
beria. According  to  them,  the  new  Gov- 
ernment at  Chita  proclaims  independ- 
ence, but  is  really  the  creature  of  Mos- 


cow. It  claims  the  adhesion  of  all  East 
Siberians,  but  the  Vladivostok  Govern- 
ment will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Semenov's  army  was  not  extinguished, 
but  the  brave  fellows  fought  their  way 
from  Dauriya  to  the  Manchurian  border, 
were  disarmed  there  by  the  Chinese,  and 
were  conveyed  by  rail  to  Nikolsk  in  the 
Maritime  Province;  arrived  at  Nikolsk, 
they  received  back  their  arms  and  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  Ussuri  Cossacks.  No 
word  about  the  Japanese.  A  wise  cunc- 
tation,  or  what? 

Near  and  Meddle  East. — Moscow  has 
forestalled  League  action,  has  intervened 
with  Mustapha  Kemal,  and  has,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  saved  Caucasus  Ar- 
menia; saved  it,  that  is,  from  the  un- 
speakable domination  of  Turks  and  Azer- 
baijan Tatars.  There  is  now  a  Soviet 
Republic  of  Armenia.  Moscow  promises 
to  send  wheat  for  the  survivors,  but  just 
now,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports,  some 
100,000  Armenians  are  roaming  over  the 
winter  mountains,  without  food  or  shel- 
ter. The  Armenians  do  well  to  embrace 
Bolshevism;  a  gruesome  return,  to  be 
sure,  for  so  much  constancy  and  cour- 
age, but  at  any  rate  this  side  of  extinc- 
tion, better  than  waiting  for  the  results 
of  League  mediation.  The  League  should 
not  omit  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lenin. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
may  be  the  limits  of  the  new  Red  Re- 
public. 

Tchitcherin  must  be  anxiously  casting 
about  for  the  best  means  of  effecting  a 
complete  settlement  in  Transcaucasia. 
The  Turkish  Nationalists  are  greatly  ex- 
asperated over  the  check  to  their  pro- 
gramme. They  must  go,  but  they  must 
be  conciliated;  the  sacred  union  of  An- 
gora and  Moscow  must  not  be  compro- 
mised. Georgia  (by  propaganda,  if  may 
be,  by  coercion,  if  must  be)  must  become 
a  Red  Republic  within  the  Moscovite  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  all 
the  Tchitcherinian  finesse.  Rumors  of 
recapture  of  Kars  and  Alexandropol  by 
the  Armenians  seem  to  have  no  founda- 
tion. 

There  is  a  curious  report  that  the  Bol- 
shevist commander  in  Turkestan  has 
moved  troops  to  the  Afghan  border  of 
India.  Whereupon  a  Moscow  journal  re- 
marks that  "this  should  bring  Britain 
to  her  senses."  If  true,  it  certainly 
should,  but  not  in  the  sense  intended. 

As  a  result  of  Bolshevist  propaganda, 
the  Persian  Parliament  is  expected  to 
denounce  the  Anglo-Persian  Treaty. 

Greece. — M.  Leygues,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  Count  Sforza  have  been  con- 
sulting in  London  on  what  to  do  about 
Greece.  They  have  notified  the  Greek 
Government  that  restoration  of  Constan- 
tine  "would  create  a  new  and  unfavor- 


able situation  in  the  relations  between 
Greece  and  the  Allies,"  and  that  their 
Governments  "reserve  to  themselves  com- 
plete liberty  in  dealing  with  such  a  situ- 
ation." This  is  sufficiently  vague.  Have 
the  three  Governments  definite  plans  be- 
hind the  threat?  Would  the  Sevres 
Treaty  be  modified  to  the  detriment  of 
Greece?  Would  Britain  withdraw  finan- 
cial support?  Would  recognition  of  Con- 
stantine  be  withheld?  Constantine  could 
hardly  carry  on  his  Government  without 
British  financial  assistance  (the  Greek 
finances  are  in  a  bad  way).  The  Greek 
operations  in  Asia  Minor  are  entirely 
dependent  on  British  money.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  Britain  would  be 
content  to  give  Constantine  a  chance,  but 
that  France  never  fancied  the  Sevres 
treaty,  and  has  long  been  willing  to  treat 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalists  as  the 
dominant  Ottoman  Power.  France  dis- 
covers a  desperate  necessity  of  detaching 
Mustapha  from  the  Moscow  connection, 
and  thinks  it  might  be  done  by  negotia- 
tion at  this  time.  France  is  sick  of  the 
Cilician  adventure,  for  which  she  can 
spare  neither  the  men  nor  the  money. 
Perhaps  the  offer  of  Cilicia,  and  a 
French  and  British  policy  of  "hands-off" 
in  Asia  Minor  (and  possibly  also  in 
Eastern  Thrace)  might  corrupt  the  hero. 
Then,  too,  Mustapha  can  hardly  be  de- 
void of  human  vanity.  To  be  sure,  there 
promises  to  be  more  "in  it"  in  the  Mos- 
cow connection.  But  Lenin,  after  all,  is 
a  parvenu.  It  is  something  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  intimacy  among  the  old-estab- 
lished "crowned  Heads  and  Elohims  of 
the  Earth."  Mustapha  Kemal  is  doubt- 
less a  snob,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Constantine's  uniforms  have  all  been 
laid  out  for  him  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

Italy. — D'Annunzio  continues  to  be 
the  world's  fresh  ornament,  the  lovely 
gaze  where  every  eye  doth  or  ought  to 
dwell.  He  will  admit  no  treaty  with 
those  "small  and  creeping  things,"  the 
Italian  Government.  He  has  declared 
war  with  Italy,  to  take  effect  to-day,  the 
3rd.  The  Italian  Government,  with  true 
artistic  appreciation,  forbears  to  press 
matters;  it  is  only  imposing  a  gentle 
blockade.  D'Annunzio  should  be  made 
to  see  that  he  can  find  no  terrestrial 
opponent  worthy  of  his  steel.  He  can  not 
with  dignity  admit  any  digladiation  out- 
side of  himself.  He  is  his  own  Theatre, 
his  own  Circenses.  Putting  it  a  little 
differently,  in  a  society  made  up  of  Hat- 
ters and  March  Hares,  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  be  extravagant.  He  claims  to 
have  Fiume  mined,  and  asserts  that,  put 
to  the  final  push,  he  will  give  fire  to  the 
train.  O  rare  d'Annunzio,  curb  thy  wild 
Horses  of  Plato! 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Our  Diplomatic  Service 


OVERHEARD  in  a  public  dining-room. 
Speakers,  a  Republican  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  political  office-seeker. 

Office-Seeker:  "How  about  European  posts? 
What  does  a  Minister  have  to  do?" 

Member  of  Congress :  "Nothing  except  play 
the  social  game.  But  if  you  decide  on  that  it 
would  give  you  fine  business  opportunities,  be- 
cause you  would  be  admitted  everywhere  and 
could  make  all  kinds  of  splendid  connections." 

Office-Seeker :  "Sounds  pretty  good  to  me. 
I  am  going  to  get  married  and  my  wife  would 
like  it.  They  owe  me  a  good  job.  How  about 
Spain?    Madrid  is  a  nice  place  to  live  in." 

Member  of  Congress:  "Yes,  and  lots  of  good 
business  chances.  I  guess  we  can  fix  it  for 
you  if  you  want  the  job." 

Unfortunately  this  conversation  actu- 
ally occurred,  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
the  speakers  overestimated  their  influ- 
ence with  the  incoming  Administration. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  to  note  in 
the  ideas  expressed.  First,  there  is  a 
total  ignorance,  largely  shared  by  the 
general  public,  of  the  duties,  the  obliga- 
tions, and  the  opportunities  of  a  Minister 
to  a  foreign  government  to  help  his 
country.  Both  men  spoke  with  cynical 
disregard  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations of  a  Minister,  which  is  that 
during  his  term  of  office  he  shall  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  trade  for 
his  own  benefit.  Second,  there  is  evident 
no  regard  whatever  for  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  United  States ;  no  glimmer- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  real 
American  diplomatic  service  on  the  lines 
recognized  as  essential  by  all  other  na- 
tions. Is  it  possible  that  responsible 
Republican  leaders  fail  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  the  voters,  in  their  overwhelming 
repudiation  of  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration, were  registering,  among  other 
things,  their  disapproval  of  the  spoils 
system?  This  was  one  of  the  points 
most  strongly  and  effectively  urged 
against  the  Democrats.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Republicans  will  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  same  charges? 

We  Americans  are  traditional  believers 
in  efficiency  as  the  result  of  technical 
training.  We  apply  this  in  business,  in 
the  professions,  and  because  of  it 
America  stands  high  in  both  fields.  We 
have  never  really  applied  the  theory  in 
the  diplomatic  service  and  therefore  our 
diplomatic  service  is  unable  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  the  country;  it  can  not 
adequately  assist  American  trade,  nor 
wisely  uphold  American  prestige  abroad. 
The  diplomatic  service  is  highly  tech- 
nical, yet  we  appoint  as  Ministers  men 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  foreign 
affairs,  little  of  business,  who  understand 
no  foreign  language,  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  political  systems — men, 
in  short,  whose  only  qualification  is  that 
they  have  "bought"  their  positions 
through  work  for  the  successful  party  or 
through  contributions  to  the  party  cam- 


paign fund.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are 
less  careful  of  national  interests  than  of 
personal  interests? 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and 
other  patriotic  bodies  have  for  years  been 
preaching  the  necessity  of  building  up  a 
diplomatic  service  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  a  few  years  ago  succeeded  in 
putting   the   diplomatic   service   on   the 
same  footing  as  the  civil  service.    Secre- 
taries of  legations  must  now  be  chosen 
from  a  list  of  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed after  examination  and  who  work 
up  from  grade  to  grade  through  ability 
and  length  of  service.    President  Roose- 
velt  and   President  Taft   realized   that 
good  men  could  be  attracted  to  this  serv- 
ice only  if  they  had  the  possibility  of 
rising,  through  merit,  to  the  top.    They 
must  have  the  same  incentive  to  efficiency 
and  initiative  that  men  have  in  all  other 
professions.    Therefore,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust  of   many   professional   politicians, 
who  always  fight  against  reduction  of 
their  patronage,  these  far-seeing  Presi- 
dents,   supported    by    equally    patriotic 
Secretaries  of  State,  began  to  advance 
service  men  to  the  positions  of  heads  of 
missions.     When  Mr.  Taft  left  office  a 
majority  of  our  Ministers  and  Ambas- 
sadors were  trained  men,  appointed  from 
the  service.    President  Wilson  gave  in  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  threw  out  all  the  service  men 
but  two,  and  appointed  in  their  places 
personal   friends  and  ward   politicians. 
Service  men  were  utterly  discouraged. 
The  American   foreign   service  became 
often  absurd  and,  in  certain  well-known 
instances,  positively  scandalous.    During 
the  last  year  only  have  matters  improved, 
and  then  only  in  Europe.    As  Ministers 
resigned  or  were  recalled  service  men 
were  appointed  in  their  places.    It  was 
near  the  end  of  an  administration  and 
the   unfulfilled   promises    of   politicians 
were  not  so  numerous.    Furthermore,  the 
European  situation,  as  never  before,  de- 
manded trained  observers,  and  American 
business  was  beginning  to  grumble.    At 
the  present  moment  there  are,  as  heads 
of  European  missions,  twelve  men  ap- 
pointed for  political  reasons,  and  nine 
from   the    service;    but   of    the   twelve 
political  appointees  all  are  Ministers  or 
Ambassadors  and  of  the  nine  service  men 
only  four  are  Ministers,  the  others  being 
Charges    d'Affaires    or    Commissioners. 
Will  the  Republicans  improve  this  record 
or  will  they  imitate  Mr.  Bryan  and  make 
a  clean  sweep  to  pay  off  political  debts? 
Is  the  diplomatic  service  to  be  national  or 
partisan?    This  is  a  serious  question  for 
all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the 
prestige  and  dignity  of  their  country.    It 
is  a  vital  question  for  all  those  interested 
in  the  expansion  of  American  trade  and 
in  the  development  of  cordial  and  helpful 
relations,   without   entangling  alliances, 


between   the   United    States   and   other 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  diplomatic 
service  so  bigoted  as  to  press  for  a  rule 
that  heads  of  our  foreign  missions  be 
appointed  only  from  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. They  understand  fully  that,  for  the 
honor  of  this  country,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  appoint  to  the  great  posts, 
such  as  London,  men  of  national  or  inter- 
national distinction;  that  exigencies  of 
the  moment  may  necessitate  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  expert  in  a  special  line  to 
some  particular  post,  as,  for  example,  it 
might  be  very  wise  now  to  have  in  China 
a  distinguished  financier  in  connection 
with  the  consortium  agreement.  All  they 
ask  is  that  heads  of  missions  be  normally 
appointed  from  the  service  when  suitable 
service  men  are  available,  that  they  be 
given  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-citizens  to  rise  to  the  top 
as  a  reward  of  valuable  and  devoted 
service. 

That  there  is  justification  in  this 
claim,  not  for  their  good  but  for  that 
of  the  country,  can  very  quickly  be  gath- 
ered from  American  business  men  and 
American  investigators  who  have  come 
into  contact  both  with  political  ap- 
pointees and  with  men  trained  in  diplo- 
matic work.  American  potash  interests, 
for  example,  would  tell  a  very  different 
story  as  to  the  assistance  given  them  by 
the  American  Mission  in  Berlin,  ap- 
pointed from  the  service  or  at  least 
without  reference  to  politics,  from  the 
story  that  would  be  given  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company  as  to  their  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  politically  ap- 
pointed Minister  in  Bucharest.  Students 
of  social  questions  will  give  radically  dif- 
ferent stories  of  the  facilities  opened  to 
them  by  the  service  men  who  know  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  by  the  politi- 
cally appointed  Ministers  who  are  atten- 
tive to  American  travelers  because  they 
are  members  of  their  own  party  or  be- 
cause they  may  be  expected  to  publish 
glowing  accounts  of  favors  received  when 
they  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
owners  of  the  fifty  million  or  more 
crowns  saved  for  them  in  Budapest  when, 
last  summer,  the  Hungarian  Government 
called  in  money  for  stamping,  would  not 
willingly  have  had  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  a  politically  energetic 
druggist  who,  even  if  he  had  noticed 
what  was  going  on,  would  have  had  no 
idea  how  to  take  the  necessary  action  and 
could  not  have  received  instructions  from 
Washington  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  opinion  of  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  a  Minister  has  nothing  to  do 
except  to  "play  the  social  game"  is  true 
only  in  the  case  of  those  Ministers  who 
do  not  understand  "the  diplomatic  game." 
Few  Americans  work  harder,  or  with 
more  advantage  to  their  country,  than 
Ministers  who  have  climbed  through  the 
various  degrees  of  the  service  and  have 
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reached  the  top  through  the  efficiency  and 
the  vigor  of  their  work.  The  top  is  not 
a  resting  place.  It  only  opens  a  wider 
field  of  endeavor.  The  trained  and  con- 
scientious Minister  never  finds  the  days 
long  enough  to  do  what  he  has  to  do.  He 
must  supervise  the  collecting  of  informa- 
tion and  must  know  where  to  find  it.  If 
the  United  States  had  been  represented 
by  trained  men  in  all  European  posts, 
men  who  would  cofiperate  through  esprit 
de  corps,  the  European  war  would  not 
have  been  a  surprise.  With  trained  men 
reporting  there  would  always  be  available 
in  the  Department  of  State  the  latest  in- 
formation on  trade  conditions,  on  trans- 
portation facilities,  on  "experiments  in 
social  welfare,  on  radical  or  reactionary 
tendencies,  on  political  conditions  in  gen- 
eral. Much  of  this  information  is  col- 
lected now  by  diplomatic  secretaries,  but 
when  the  Minister  himself  knows  neither 
what  is  wanted  nor  how  to  get  it,  these 
secretaries  work  under  a  serious  handi- 
cap. And  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps 
between  the  various  Legations  that  im- 
pels the  Ministers  to  exchange  notes  and 
to  check  each  other's  information.  Aside 
from  this  gathering  of  information  the 
Minister  must  receive  Americans,  must 
advise  and  assist  them — and  must  as 
politely  as  possible  get  rid  of  those  im- 
portunate American  travelers  whose  idea 
of  a  Minister  is  someone  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  best  antique  shops.  He  must 
get  Americans  on  legitimate  business 
into  contact  with  the  proper  people.  He 
must  intervene  with  the  Government  to 
which  he  is  accredited  when  laws  are 
proposed  that  discriminate  against 
America.  To  do  this  he  must  be  posted 
on  all  that  is  going  on  in  order  not  to 
be  too  late  in  taking  action.  He  must 
advise  his  own  Government  on  the  proper 
attitude  to  take  toward  this  question  or 
that.  And  the  social  game — that,  too,  he 
is  compelled  to  play,  and  oh  how  dreary 
most  of  it  is!  There  are  funerals  to  at- 
tend and  weddings,  dull  receptions  and 
duller  dinners,  but  necessary  just  because 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
must  not  be  rude.  In  these  social  duties 
the  trained  diplomat,  the  service  man, 
thinks  of  his  country.  No  matter  how 
dull,  he  knows  that  he  must  associate 
with  the  members  of  the  Government. 
The  political  appointee  is  more  likely  to 
run  after  titled  folk,  to  regard  the  social 
game  as  something  quite  disconnected 
from  his  office,  flattered  and  delighted 
when  "Count  Silverstein"  asks  him  to 
dinner  and  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  Count  Silverstein  has  invited 
him  only  to  give  him  a  bad  name  with 
the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
Many  a  conscientious  American  Minister 
has  said,  "It  would  be  wonderful  and 
inspiring  work  were  it  not  for  social 
functions."  The  aim  in  life  of  such  a 
Minister  is  not  the  collection  of  signed 
photographs  of  titled  people  to  adorn  the 


mantelpiece  at  home.  The  Minister  who 
is  a  diplomat  of  career  is  generally  an 
asset  to  his  Government  and  his  country. 
The  Minister  appointed  because  he  has 
contributed  lavishly  to  the  campaign 
fund  is  often  a  liability. 

The  next  few  years  are  bound  to  be 
critical  in  America's  foreign  relations. 
Almost  everywhere  there  is  economic 
crisis.  America  has  a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity to  help  others  and  at  the  same 
time  to  help  herself.  We  must  be  fully 
informed  of  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  dangers  of  foreign  investment.  We 
can  help  to  build  up  the  yet  undeveloped 
industries  of  new  countries  to  their  ad- 
vantage and  ours,  but  to  do  this  safely 
and  wisely  we  must  know  all  the  pitfalls, 
political  or  economic,  we  must  know  whom 
to  trust  and  whom  to  avoid.  In  this  we 
must  have  highly  trained  men  in  the  field, 
men  chosen  because  they  are  competent 
and  experienced.  We  can  not  trust  to  lucky 
hits  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  have 
no  apparent  qualifications,  but  only  great 


hunger  for  place,  bolstered  up  with  as- 
sertions of  assistance  given.  This  time 
more  than  ever  before  it  was  the  people, 
not  the  politicians,  who  elected  a  new 
President.  This  puts  the  standards  high, 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
people  were  taught  to  execrate  the  spoils 
system  of  the  Democrats.  American 
prestige  and  American  business  suffered 
from  it.  In  Republican  hands  the  system 
would  be  even  more  execrable  because  it 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  trust. 

The  writer  of  this  article  hopes  and 
believes  that  the  conversation  overheard 
in  a  restaurant,  the  few  chance  words 
that  startled  and  dismayed  him,  may  not 
be  characteristic  of  the  party  so  trium- 
phantly to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Rather  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  State,  conscious  of  the  great 
obligations  imposed  upon  them,  will  con- 
sider only  the  honor  of  America  abroad 
and  its  prosperity  at  home. 

Diplomat 


The  Self- Determination  for 
Ireland  League 


THE  newspapers  tell  us  that  all  over 
Canada  branches  are  being  formed 
of  a  "Self-Determination  for  Treland 
League."  It  is  the  creed  of  this  organi- 
zation that  Irishmen  should  be  left  to 
choose  their  own  sort  of  government  at 
the  polls,  and  that  their  choice  should 
be  ratified  by  the  rest  of  the  world  no 
matter  what  consequences  seem  likely  to 
follow  from  its  acceptance.  Although 
this  looks  precisely  like  the  claim  to  a 
"right  of  secession"  by  the  Southern 
States  in  1861,  there  are  American  jour- 
nals that  are  prepared  to  endorse  it.  And 
although  it  appears  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  unity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, there  are  Canadian  orators  who 
give  it  their  blessing.  Herein  lies  a 
problem  worth  some  serious  thought. 

I. 

Just  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  his  mordant  paper 
entitled  "Doing  as  One  Likes."  As  the 
invaluable  word  "self-determination"  had 
not  at  that  time  been  coined,  Arnold  de- 
serves credit  for  notably  anticipating  the 
march  of  political  thought  and  for  pre- 
senting a  true  though  a  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable definition  to  his  contempora- 
ries of  the  ideal  towards  which  they  had 
begun  to  move.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
capricious  and  tumultuous  Irishmen,  it 
was  his  own  sedate  compatriots  that  the 
critic  had  chiefly  in  mind.  "This  and 
that  man,"  he  declared,  "and  this  and 
that  body  of  men  all  over  the  country  are 
beginning  to  assert  and  put  in  practice 
an  Englishman's  right  to  do  what  he 


likes;  his  right  to  march  where  he  likes, 
meet  where  he  likes,  enter  where  he  likes, 
hoot  as  he  likes,  smash  as  he  likes.  All 
this,  I  say,  .tends  to  anarchy." 

This  last  judgment  seems  obvious 
enough.  Yet  the  right,  in  some  sense,  to 
personal  freedom  is  among  the  most 
sacred  of  mankind's  possessions,  so  that 
we  must  plainly  define  the  limits  within 
which  such  freedom  is  a  public  boon  and 
outside  which  it  is  a  public  curse.  "Lib- 
erty at  all  costs"  has  a  dangerous  side. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  a  great  Irish- 
man— Edmund  Burke — who  said:  "The 
effect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is  that 
they  may  do  what  they  please;  we  ought 
to  see  what  it  will  please  them  to  do,  be- 
fore we  risk  congratulations  which  may 
be  soon  turned  into  complaints." 

To  speculate  beforehand  on  what  it 
will  please  a  nation  to  do  would  be  hotly 
resented  by  the  apostles  of  the  new 
League.  Yet  the  words  of  their  own 
brilliant  fellow  countryman  deserve 
their  careful  notice.  For  is  the  formula 
of  "self-determination  for  small  national- 
ities" not  as  doubtful  as  the  formula  of 
abstract  liberty?  Is  a  community  to  be 
guaranteed  the  right  of  doing  as  it  likes? 
The  embarrassment  in  which  this  pro- 
posal lands  us  should  become  plain  when 
we  remember  that  both  the  great  parties 
in  Ireland  are  now  appealing  to  it  with 
apparently  equal  success.  Sinn  Fein  in- 
sists that  Ireland  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Ulsterites  that  northeast  Ulster,  shall 
determine  itself.  Mr.  De  Valera  reminds 
us  that  a  small  nationality  must  not  be 
bullied    into    a    system    of    government 
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against  its  own  will,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  retorts  that  neither  must  there 
be  any  bullying  of  the  Ulster  Covenant- 
ers. The  inference  seems  to  be  that 
settlement  must  be  postponed  until  the 
Irish  are  unanimous,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  there  can  be  no  self-determina- 
tion for  anybody!  When  this  delectable 
mood  of  universal  concord  shall  be  reached 
no  one  cares  to  conjecture.  At  present 
the  only  form  of  unanimity  in  sight  is  a 
unanimous  distrust  of  British  legislators. 
But,  if  this  is  the  impasse  to  which 
our  principle  has  conducted  us,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  has  ended  in 
burlesque.  Minorities  will  exist  in  every 
community  that  retains  a  spark  of  politi- 
cal life.  Some  group  will  speak  of  itself 
as  aggrieved  by  any  change  in  status  that 
can  ever  be  brought  about.  Nor  are  we 
helped  by  setting  up  some  imaginative 
and  quite  artificial  definition  of  "nation- 
hood." How  hopeless  is  the  effort  to  fix 
upon  this  was  shown  practically  by  the 
flounderings  of  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Paris,  as  it  had  been  long  before  shown 
theoretically  by  much  futile  wrangling  in 
the  textbooks  of  political  science.  There 
is  scarcely  a  nation  of  the  modern  world 
that  is  not  by  this  time  a  mixture  of 
races,  differing  in  heredity,  in  ideals,  in 
the  past  which  they  cherish,  in  the  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  life  which  they  aim 
to  preserve.  If  we  have  no  saner  way 
of  assuaging  these  antagonisms  than  to 
consecrate  each  discord  under  the  name 
of  "separate  national  spirit,"  and  to  re- 
iterate our  resolve  that  none  shall  be 
"coerced"  into  agreement,  then  we  have 
avoided  the  follies  of  the  old  Berlin  Con- 
gress only  to  embrace  the  opposite  and 
still  grosser  folly  as  our  own. 

II. 

The  argument  most  frequently  ad- 
vanced for  a  Self-Determination  League 
is  that  we  shall  thus  conserve  and  develop 
to  its  logical  outcome  the  great  purpose 
for  which  war  was  waged  against  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Lloyd  George's  language 
about  small  peoples  is  being  quoted  and 
re-quoted.  Did  he  not  assign  the  out- 
rage upon  Belgium  as  the  compelling 
event  by  which  his  own  mind  was 
swayed?  Why,  he  is  asked,  should  such 
a  race  as  the  Poles  or  the  Czechoslovaks 
be  granted  a  right  which  the  Irish  are 
denied? 

The  present  writer  admits  no  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  consistency  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  speeches.  But  to  expect 
that  at  the  opening  of  a  war  any  man 
should  compress  its  whole  object  into  a 
brief  yet  exhaustive  maxim,  to  require 
that  not  only  the  main  principle  of  the 
still  distant  treaty  with  the  enemy,  but 
each  possible  implication  of  that  treaty 
for  other  peoples  should  be  anticipated 
in  some  terse,  passionate  phrase  used 
when  the  fighting  began — in  short,  to 
treat  the  rhetoric  of  the  platform  as  a 


lawyer  treats  clauses  in  a  contract,  is  the 
last  word  in  controversial  absurdity.  As 
one  reads  such  pedantic  nonsense  one 
sees  new  meaning  in  the  lurid  epigram 
of  Carlyle:  "Apotheosis  of  Attorneyism, 
blackest  of  terrestrial  curses." 

In  every  war,  as  in  every  great  na- 
tional movement,  there  must  be  a  popular 
slogan — some  pithy,  memorable  form  of 
words  that  can  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  will  serve  to  advertise  some 
crucial  purpose  of  the  campaign.  But 
every  such  enterprise  has  more  purposes 
than  one,  and  to  think  that  they  can  all 
be  forced  into  a  battle-cry  is  like  suppos- 
ing that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  first 
British  armies  was  embodied  in  the 
song  "Tipperary."  Not  even  the  finest 
of  such  military  songs,  not  even  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  could 
bear  so  exacting  a  demand  as  this.  In 
the  months  that  followed  August,  1914, 
one  effort  after  another  was  made  to 
crystallize  in  a  single  maxim  the  great 
object  which  the  Allies  had  in  view. 
Crushing  of  militarism,  vindication  of 
public  law,  maintenance  of  treaty  faith, 
safeguarding  of  small  nationalities — each 
of  these  was  suggested  in  turn,  each  was 
true,  each  has  turned  out  to  have  been 
inadequate.  The  captious  critic  might 
sneer  to-day  because  there  is  not  yet  in 
sight  a  universal  disarming,  or  because 
peace  has  been  made  before  public  law 
was  sufficiently  consecrated  as  between 
Turkey  and  the  Armenians,  or  because 
breaches  of  treaty  faith  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  are  still  immune  from  the 
punishment  they  merit.  But  the  critic's 
sneer  would  reveal  his  own  political  in- 
eptitude. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
policy  was  clear,  but  the  rush  of  action 
left  little  leisure  for  the  niceties  of  for- 
mal defining.  With  each  successive  year 
the  grand  purpose  both  expanded  and 
changed.  The  farther  we  advanced  in 
the  struggle  the  more  aspects  we  came 
to  discover  in  the  thing  we  had  set  our- 
selves to  do. 

If  the  excesses  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  not 
to  be  protected  as  assertions  of  the  work- 
man's "personal  liberty"  to  act  as  he 
pleases,  if  Bolshevik  cruelty  is  not  to  be 
excused  because  its  agents  are  "ultra- 
democratic,"  neither  is  "self-determina- 
tion" an  ideal  to  be  worshiped  at  the 
cost  of  all  other  interests  in  the  world. 
What  we  have  to  learn  is  that  there  is 
no  single  principle  which  can  be  em- 
ployed as  a  social  or  moral  ready-reck- 
oner, no  cast-iron  formula  which  can  dis- 
pense us  from  the  need  of  balancing 
circumstances,  none  that  is  absolutely 
good,  but  that  in  every  instance  the  prob- 
lem is  to  hit  upon  that  which  is  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little. 

III. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  new  League 
often  make  out  a  smart  case  for  a  bad 
cause,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  op- 


ponents not  seldom  offer  a  ludicrous  case 
for  a  cause  that  is  intrinsically  good. 
The  fault  of  the  latter  is  much  the  same 
as  the  fault  of  the  former.  They  too 
have  become  entangled  in  formulae. 
Everyone  realizes  that  it  is  north-east 
Ulster  which  remains  the  chief  problem 
of  settlement.  It  is  the  lamentable  rec- 
ord of  bowing  before  Ulster  threats  of 
violence  a  few  years  ago  which  now,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  weakens  the  arm 
of  the  British  Government  as  it  faces 
corresponding  violence  by  Sinn  Fein. 
The  Ulstermen  have  committed  their  de- 
bating interests  to  a  dexterous  lawyer, 
and  if  the  argument  were  one  for  the 
courts  no  doubt  their  choice  would  be 
sagacious.  But  Sir  Edward  Carson  has 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  This  high 
trial  is  not  concerned  with  the  interpret- 
ing of  words.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
harmonizing  of  men,  the  valuing  and 
adjusting  of  ideals,  the  statesmanship 
which  shapes  the  future  through  histori- 
cal insight  into  the  past.  It  is  for  work 
like  this  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  no 
gift. 

Lacking  the  gift  appropriate  to  the 
work  before  him,  a  vehement  and  master- 
ful leader  must  fall  back  upon  such  gift 
as  he  has.  So,  shifting  his  ground  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  debate  demanded, 
the  Ulster  chieftain  has  striven  first  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  for  the  whole 
country,  second,  to  keep  his  own  province 
as  it  is,  third,  to  obtain  for  the  north- 
east counties  a  separate  legislature  of 
their  own.  In  pursuit  of  these  diverse 
purposes  he  has  had  to  argue  success- 
ively, first,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  be  supreme  over  everyone ;  second, 
that  if  Ulster  does  not  like  the  Home 
Rule  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, she  is  entitled  to  resist  it  by  force ; 
and  third,  that  though  self-determination 
is  no  right  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  against 
Great  Britain,  it  is  a  right  of  the  north- 
east counties  of  Ulster  against  Ireland. 
These  are  the  familiar  straits  of  an  ad- 
vocate who  is  appointed  his  cause,  and 
has  then  to  look  about  for  his  plea,  com- 
plicated by  the  difficulty  that  the  cause 
is  re-tried  year  by  year,  and  that  the 
client's  demands  are  in  ceaseless  change. 
One  recalls  Addison's  Tory  Freeholder, 
who  declared,  "I  am  for  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  and  I  will  oppose  any 
Government  or  any  king  that  will  not 
maintain  those  two  principles." 

The  present  writer  is  a  Nationalist, 
not  a  Sinn  Feiner,  and  ventures  to  think 
that  his  own  party  can  define  self-deter- 
mination so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
either  extreme  attitude.  The  maxim, 
abstractly  stated,  is  bad,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  bad.  On  the  contrary,  its  element 
of  truth  may  be  made  quite  plain.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
a  small  fraction  of  any  people  has  an 
equal  claim  with  the  people  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  is  to  be 
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considered,  to  be  fairly,  even  generously, 
dealt  with,  and  to  adopt  as  one's  motto 
"Ourselves  Alone"  is  an  outrage  upon  all 
the  humaner  instincts  of  mankind.  Both 
purposes  would  be  secured  by  a  scheme 
of  Dominion  Home  Rule,  with  county 
option  to  "vote  itself  out"  for  a  term  of 
years — renewable,  if  need  be,  from  period 
to  period — for  any  county  that  chose  to 
do  so.  In  the  present  delirious  state  of 
Ireland  it  would  seem  fair,  as  Lord  Grey 
suggested  in  his  masterly  letter,  that 
some  temporary  restraint  should  be  im-' 
posed  against  setting  up  an  independent 
Irish  army  and  navy.  And  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  before  long,  if  the  Act 
worked  well,  each  county  would  vote 
itself  in.  Would  Sinn  Fein  accept  this? 
Would  Sir  Edward  Carson  accept  it?  No 
doubt  the  extreme  men  on  both  sides 
would  scout  it  with  contempt.  But  until 
extreme  men  are  resolutely  handled  by 
moderate  men,  this  problem  will  remain 
an  open  sore,  and  so  long  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  talks  about  no  coercion  for  Ulster 
but  lots  of  coercion  for  the  Trade  Unions 
he  is  asking  for  trouble.  Moreover,  it  is 
tolerably  well  known  that  what  a  litigant 
demands  is  not  just  the  minimum  he  will 
be  disposed  to  accept  if  a  firm  offer  is 
put  before  him. 

"Self-determination"  is  a  bad  name  for 
what  used  to  be  called,  much  more  wisely, 
"government  by  consent."  Government 
is  everywhere  a  failure  if  it  does  not  en- 
list support  from  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Whether  that  support  is  reasonably  or 
unreasonably  withheld,  no  scheme  which 
does  not  take  serious  account  of  things 
as  they  are  can  hope  to  succeed.  The 
status  quo  is,  for  Ireland  as  a  whole,  just 
as  remote  from  government  by  consent 
as  was  the  extinct  Act  of  1914  for  north- 
east Ulster.  The  proposal  of  county  option 
under  Dominion  Home  Rule,  with  mili- 
tary and  naval  safeguards,  would  concede 
much  from  the  Nationalist  side.  Is  the 
corresponding  concession  by  Ulster  too 
much  to  ask?  Ulster's  warmest  friends 
in  the  past — great  London  journals  like 
the  Times  and  the  Observer — are  her 
warmest  friends  still,  for  they  are  telling 
her  the  truth,  and  bidding  her  be  wise 
in  time. 

IV. 

There  is  a  far  more  important  reason 
for  insisting  upon  these  points  than 
merely  to  show  that  extremist  agitators 
on  each  side  of  the  Irish  Question  are 
behaving  illogically.  Let  me  press  the 
moral  in  one  reference  that  should  ap- 
peal with  special  force  to  the  so-called 
"Friends  of  Irish  Freedom."  Voices  are 
just  now  being  raised  in  anger  because 
at  public  meetings  in  the  United  States 
resolutions  are  passed  about  British 
policy  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  objected  that 
America  would  not  welcome  advice  from 
abroad  about  her  own  dealings  with  the 
Philippines.     To  the  present   writer  it 


seems  that  a  mood  of  genuine  interna- 
tional friendliness  would  forbid  resent- 
ment in  either  case.  The  hand  from  with- 
out which  touches  the  self-consciousness 
of  a  nation  should,  indeed,  be  delicate, 
dexterous,  diplomatic,  and  the  reason  is 
no  mere  national  pride.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  coolness  of  judgment, 
recognition  of  the  prerequisites  for  a 
sound  estimate  of  distant  things — 
whether  the  distance  be  geographical,  or 
historical,  or  temperamental.  No  out- 
sider can  pretend  to  an  adequate  grasp 
of  a  complex  problem  in  a  country  where 
he  has  not  lived,  and  about  which  most 
of  what  he  has  heard  is  in  the  conflicting 
eloquence  of  partisans.  At  the  same 
time,  no  one  surely  would  revive  after 
the  lesson  of  the  great  war  that  temper 
of  quick  irritability  in  which,  before  we 
became  allies,  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  bade  those  on  the  other  side  to 
mind  their  own  business,  and  cultivated 
a  systematic  nastiness  about  "foreign 
meddling."  So  long  as  those  who  advise 
are  sincere,  free  from  unreasonable  as- 
sumption, ready  to  hear  and  to  weigh 
and  to  make  allowance  for  difficulties,  the 
more  attentive  we  become  to  what  others 
say,  the  nearer  we  get  to  international 
good  will. 

It  is  because  our  fanatics  of  self-deter- 
mination would  destroy  this  principle  in 
the  very  act  of  appealing  to  it  that 
their  movement  should  be  perhaps  most 
sharply  condemned.  The  United  King- 
dom is  a  "nation"  at  least  as  surely  as 
that  Ireland  whose  parts  are  as  yet  so 
far  from  being  united.  It  can  claim 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  be  allowed 
to  determine  itself  without  interference 
by  men  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  is 
just  the  notion  of  exclusive  and  inde- 
pendent selfhood  which,  in  its  extreme 
form,  has  proved  one  of  the  darkest 
menaces  to  mankind.  Six  years  ago  one 
Power  chose  to  ignore  it  altogether,  and 
had  to  be  resisted ;  to-day  we  are  threat- 
ened with  the  exaggeration  of  it,  and  the 
need  for  resistance  is  perhaps  just  as 
great.  Herein  lies  the  true  lesson  of  the 
war,  and  here  is  the  value  which  by  all 
methods  possible  we  should  seek  to  con- 
serve. The  fine  glow  of  Anglo-French, 
Anglo-American,  Franco-American  sym- 
pathy may  soon  disappear.  The  vision, 
caught  for  a  brief  moment,  may  fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day,  and  how  garish 
that  day  may  become  we  need  only  con- 
sult our  short  memories  to  realize.  Into 
the  old  morass  of  mutual  distrust,  na- 
tional feelings  overtender,  nerves  on 
edge  for  national  slights,  we  may  easily 
sink  back  again,  and  one  sees  many  an 
ominous  token  that  the  sinking  has  al- 
ready begun.  Sharping  about  tariffs, 
rivalry  in  fleets,  angry  recriminations 
about  "Who  won  the  war?",  outbursts 
against  unsolicited  counsel  on  domestic 
policy — from  sources  of  friction  such  as 
these  it  needs  no  prophet  to  guess  what 


may  develop.  Sensational  orators  and 
picturesque  journalists  are  talking  of  an 
industrial  war  for  which  the  war  of 
armies  was  preparatory,  and  the  more 
they  predict  the  more  they  help  to  get 
their  prediction  fulfilled.  During  three 
years  of  comradeship  in  arms  a  new 
gospel  warmed  all  true  hearts  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  and  the  cheap  mottoes  of 
bygone  bitterness  were  scorched  out  of 
sight.  But  there  are  those  among  us 
watching  their  chance  to  rake  up  the 
embers  of  forgotten  feuds.  The  dema- 
gogues who  preach  a  bastard  nationalism 
can  soon  revamp  the  tatters  of  their  an- 
tiquated sermonizing.  Shame  on  us  if 
we  allow  such  a  thing  to  come  to  pass! 
We  shall  have  betrayed  our  trust  for  the 
future,  and  dishonored  the  sacrifices  of 
our  dead. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 

'Twas  the  Night  before 
Christmas 

LAST  century — year  twenty-two — 
Eighteen  hundred  (Time  gives  one 
a  shiver) — 
Chelsea  village  presented  to  view 

Green  lawns  terraced  down  to  the 
river, 

And  a  pillar'd  white  house  on  the  hill 
(How  happy  to  be  the  possessor!) 

Which,  believe  it  or  not  as  you  will, 
Was  owned  by  (no  less)  a  professor. 

In  his  study,  apart  by  themselves, 

Stood  his  "works."    I'm  afraid  they 
would  bore  us, 
For   the   pride   of   his    heart,    and   his 
shelves, 

Was  his  folio  Hebrew  Thesaurus. 

One  evening,  when  candle  burnt  low 

(He  repented  as  deeply  as  Dismas), 

He  set  down  some  verses  a-row 

Which  began  "  'Twas  the  night  be- 
fore Christmas." 

Why  he  did  it  he  never  quite  knew, 

But  everyone  started  to  quote  'em; 

Whereat  his  embarrassment  grew 

Till  some  frankly  doubted  he  wrote 
'em; 

Embarrassed  and  puzzled,  in  part, 

(As  who  should  say,  "What  has  come 
o'er  us?") 
That  the  world  knew  his  verses  by  heart 
And    neglected    his    Hebrew    The- 
saurus. 

Thus  he'd  gaze  at  his  works  on  their 
shelves, 

Saying,   "Where  is  the  leaven  for 
this  mass?" 
And  we  weren't  there  to  say  for  our- 
selves, 

"Clement  Moore,  there's  your  'Night 
Before  Christmas!'" 

Harry  Ayres 
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Experiences  of  a  Near- East 
Relief  Worker 


PART  TWO 


Young  Bolshevists  at  Play 

"TTOW  long,"  we  ask  in  Baku,  "is  it 
11  going  to  last?"  We  don't  know. 
Certainly  it  will  not  end  until  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  are  exhausted.  Quite 
aside  from  that,  the  world,  doubtless  as 
interested  as  we  are  in  the  probable 
future  course  of  Bolshevism,  must  bear 
in  mind  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  active  adherents,  civil 
and  military.  These  young  people  have 
grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bolshe- 
vism. They  have  been  nourished  with 
tales  of  Tsarist  tyranny  and  oppression, 
of  the  judicial  crimes  committed  by  the 
old  Government.  They  have  seen  the 
hungry  eyes  of  their  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  the  marks  of  knout  and  iron, 
the  degradation  of  the  peasantry.  The 
ideals  professed  by  the  Bolsheviks  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  have 
become  their  religion;  the  realization  of 
these  ideals  their  only  hope;  and  to  ful- 
fill them  they  have  been  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  all  that  the  past  has 
produced.  That  the  past  had  also  been 
productive  of  much  good  in  which  they 
themselves  are  still  sharing,  they  have 
never  learned.  Hence  they  are  filled  with 
a  fanaticism  against  the  old  regime, 
against  the  old  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
more  enlightened  people  of  Europe  and 
America.  A  friend  of  ours,  formerly  a 
rich  man,  disputed  the  right  of  a  hungry- 
eyed  Bolshevik  officer  to  take  possession 
of  the  one  room  which,  in  the  general 
wreck  of  his  property,  he  had  contrived 
to  retain.  "I  have  worked  thirty  years 
to  make  myself  a  home,"  he  urged. 
"But  I  have  been  in  Siberia"  was  the 
answer.     It  sufficed. 

Positions  of  influence  are  often  held 
by  young  girls;  one  was  even  a  member 
of  the  Extraordinary  Committee  which 
decides  upon  matters  of  life  and  death. 
A  special  committee  which  arrived  from 
Moscow  as  I  was  leaving  Baku  impressed 
me  by  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  its 
members.  There  is  undoubtedly  strength 
in  a  movement  of  youthful  enthusiasts, 
if  tempered  and  guided  by  the  experi- 
enced and  well-balanced  minds  of  mature 
men  possessing  a  large  outlook  upon  life ; 
but  without  this  it  is  apt  to  become  an 
instrument  of  terror  bound  to  fail  in  the 
end,  although  it  may  give  vitality  for 
some  time  longer  to  a  system  which  has 
no  life  in  itself.  Schools  of  propaganda 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  one  also  in  Baku. 

The  organization  of  children  of  tender 
age  to  serve  as  spies  upon  their  elders  is 
yet  another  method   of  destroying  the 


life  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  soul  of  the  child.  The  lowest 
instincts  are  appealed  to  by  reward;  in- 
nate vanity  is  fostered  by  the  impor- 
tance given  to  the  work  which  the  child 
performs;  its  accusations  against  adults 
being  apparently  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. Many  instances  have  reached  me, 
the  following  at  first-hand  from  a  gentle- 
man known  to  me  who  was  reading  upon 
a  bench  in  a  public  garden.  Two  men 
sat  upon  the  same  bench  discussing,  in 
perfectly  moderate  language,  the  affairs 
of  the  day,  while  in  the  neighborhood 
there  hovered  a  child  of  perhaps  ten 
years  carrying  a  hoop.  Suddenly  a  po- 
liceman appeared  upon  the  scene  and  took 
the  two  men  into  custody.  As  they  were 
going  off  the  little  girl  called  out,  "Don't 
forget  that  it  was  I  that  told,  number 
six!" 

Equally  effective  methods  are  taken  to 
destroy  the  decency  and  self-respect  of 
the  rising  female  generation,  by  the  or- 
ganization of  young  and  attractive  girls 
into  a  band  whose  object  it  is  to  draw 
men  into  committing  themselves  as  to 
their  political  views.  These  girls  are 
elegantly  dressed  and  have  unlimited 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  frequent 
restaurants,  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  where  they  can  put  their 
attractions  to  use.  Young  ladies,  even 
of  the  better  classes,  are  invited  to  join 
this  band  with  promises  of  high  pay- 
ment and  with  additional  remuneration 
in  proportion  to  their  success.  A  young 
girl  well  known  to  us  was  told  as  an  in- 
ducement that  a  certain  member  of  the 
band  had,  by  her  skill,  caused  the  death 
of  twelve  men  and  had  received  in  con- 
sequence very  large  rewards. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Social  Fabric 

With  such  a  poison  at  work  among  a 
population  the  vast  majority  of  which  is 
illiterate,  and  now  more  uniformly  illiter- 
ate than  ever  since  the  detachment  from 
Russia  of  the  large  German-speaking 
population  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the 
Polish  and  Jewish  elements  in  the  west, 
and  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  only  too  evi- 
dent that  more  than  the  material  re- 
sources of  Russia  may  be  exhausted.  The 
aim  of  Bolshevism  is  no  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  social  and  moral 
fabric.  Marriage  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  and  often  temporary  con- 
venience. The  responsibilities  of  father- 
hood and  motherhood  are  taken  over  by 
the  state,  which  assumes  the  entire 
bringing  up  of  the  children  up  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  they  are  re- 


garded as  being  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  destruction  of  the 
home,  with  its  hallowing  and  character- 
building  influences,  is  complete.  Divorce 
has  become  a  matter  of  mere  inclination, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  family  ties.  Napoleon's  dic- 
tum, La  recherche  de  paternite  est  inter- 
dite,  has  been  carried  out  to  its  logical 
consequence.  Young  ladies  whom  I  have 
known,  of  the  better  classes,  have  been 
asked  to  enter  into  such  unions.  I  have 
heard  of  families  divided  at  the  will  of 
officials,  the  parents  sent  to  different 
spheres  of  work,  and  the  children  simply 
put  into  an  orphanage.  I  was  destined 
to  watch  this  dreadful  fate  hanging  over 
a  refined  Armenian  family  with  one  care- 
fully brought  up  girl  of  about  ten  years 
of  age.  The  wife  was  a  dentist,  the  hus- 
band a  lawyer.  The  deference  due  to 
the  gentler  sex  has  been  entirely  wiped 
out  by  the  so-called  equality  of  the  sexes. 
The  standard  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
male,  the  woman  being  treated  in  most 
cases  like  a  man;  a  girl  being  often  re- 
quired to  work  in  her  office  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  or  even  to  take  her 
turn  with  the  men  for  all-night  and  all- 
day  work.  A  young  girl  of  gentle  birth 
and  sheltered  upbringing  was  compelled 
to  devote  herself  to  the  amusement  of 
the  soldiers  upon  the  variety  stage,  and 
barely  escaped  being  mobilized  and  sent 
to  a  distant  military  station.  Her 
mother  need  not  feel  alarm  for  her 
safety,  it  was  urged ;  a  good-looking  girl 
would  easily  find  a  protector.  The  views 
as  to  fraternity  are  as  exaggerated,  as 
diseased,  as  those  of  equality.  Men  and 
women  were  herded  together  with  the 
utmost  promiscuity.  All  were  brothers 
and  sisters;  what  could  it  matter? 

Odds  in  Bolsheviks 

Not  all  the  Bolsheviks  are  in  perfect 
agreement,  either  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice. While  some  officials  showed  no 
hesitation  in  applying  the  harshest  and 
most  violent  measures  against  the  bour- 
geois population,  others,  mainly  the 
older  men,  deprecated  and  even  openly 
condemned  such  actions  as  inhuman  and 
unworthy  of  a  great  cause,  which  ought 
rather  to  win  the  world  by  pacific  means. 
A  well-known  Russian  orientalist  pre- 
sented to  me  this  point  of  view  as  that 
held  by  many  Bolsheviks  in  Moscow,  and 
he  as  well  as  others  deplored  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Baku.  This  is  not  the  voice  at 
present  most  loudly  heard,  among  the 
cries  of  the  Bolshevik  aggressionists ;  the 
pacifists  are  numerically  small  and  are 
found  principally  among  the  educated 
classes,  yet  make  themselves  heard  at 
times  in  unexpected  places.  Thus  I  know 
on  good  authority  that  one  of  the  leading 
officials  in  Baku  absolutely  refused  to 
sign  the  death  warrant  of  seventeen  per- 
sons presented  to  him  by  the  Extraordi- 
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nary  Committee,  saying  that  there  had 
been  bloodshed  enough  and  demanding 
that  a  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
accused.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution,  when,  as  I  know  on  offi- 
cial authority,  2,700  people  were  shot 
during  the  first  two  months,  among 
whom  were  many  officers  of  Denikin's 
army  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Azer- 
baijan. Only  35  of  these  executions  were 
announced  in  the  official  Journal.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bol- 
shevik army,  the  adjutant  of  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Division  arrived  at  our  house. 
He  apologized  profusely  for  disturbing 
me  at  an  early  hour — it  was  about  7 :30 — 
as  his  occupations  kept  him  busy  from 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night. In  fluent  French,  acquired  in 
Paris,  he  asked  permission,  in  the  name 
of  his  General,  to  make  use  of  one  of  our 
soup  kitchens  for  the  soldiers,  and  to 
buy  such  of  the  cloth  made  in  our  factory 
as  we  wished  to  sell.  "The  Division," 
was  his  boast,  "never  requisitions.  It 
always  pays  cash  for  what  it  requires, 
and  it  pays  any  reasonable  price  that  is 
asked.  Our  officers  are  educated  men, 
actors,  artists,  schoolmasters,  etc.,  and 
conduct  themselves  accordingly."  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  such  qualifications 
for  military  leadership,  the  open  avowal 
of  this  principle  of  equity  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  violence  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  favorable  impression.  This  Division, 
unfortunately,  did  not  stay  long  in  Baku. 
The  Bolsheviks  claim  the  property  of 
every  individual,  and  any  theft  commit- 
ted by  an  official  or  soldier  is  theoretically 
punished  with  death  on  the  spot.  Dur- 
ing a  search  for  arms  made  in  the  house 
of  one  of  my  friends  the  youngest  child 
reported  that  he  had  seen  a  soldier  in 
the  .act  of  pocketing  a  watch.  The  watch 
being  found  upon  him,  orders  were  given 
to  shoot  the  offender  then  and  there  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  entreaties  of  the  hor- 
rified lady  and  her  children  prevailed  at 
length,  and  the  man  was  spared.  At  a  later 
period,  after  my  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  British  spy,  I  told  the  Assistant 
Commissary  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission, upon  my  release,  that  the  men 
whom  he  had  sent  to  search  the  house 
had  carried  off  various  articles  of  value. 
Upon  thia  he  drew  his  revolver,  and 
would  have  shot  both  men  then  and 
there,  if  my  wife  and  I  had  not  inter- 
ceded. He  requested  me,  however,  to 
send  him  a  list  of  the  stolen  objects,  as- 
suring me  that  if  any  of  them  could  not 
be  returned,  the  men  would  be  shot.  As 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  lives  of  two 
men  even  such  as  these  upon  my  con- 
science I  wrote  to  the  Commissar  that  I 
accepted  their  explanation,  and  regarded 
the  matter  as  closed. 

H.  H.  Spoer, 
District  Commander  in  the 

Near -East  Relief 
(To  be  continued) 


Correspondence 

The  Case  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Miners 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

In  the  recent  Presidential  campaign,  I 
was  sent  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  -to  the  soft-coal  mining  re- 
gions of  West  Virginia,  to  talk  to  the 
miners  upon  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Our  meetings  were  held  at  the  mines, 
and  although  only  a  brief  time  was  given 
to  this  effort,  yet  it  enabled  me  to  ob- 
serve a  few  outstanding  features  of  the 
problems  involved  in  these  fields. 

I  found  that  coal  miners  are  as  intel- 
ligent, substantial,  and  patriotic  as  any 
group  of  citizens  in  the  country,  and  I 
came  away  convinced  that  a  revision  of 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  them 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure,  for  the 
future,  this  class  of  workers  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  reckless  and  emotional 
radicalism  that  is  fomenting  in  many 
quarters  to-day. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chief  reliance 
against  the  occurrence  of  violent  and  ill- 
considered  change  is  upon  the  farmer 
as  a  class.  His  adherence  to  the  con- 
servative position  is  founded  primarily 
upon  the  favorable  economic  conditions 
that  he  enjoys,  and  is  not  due  io  his 
more  or  less  isolated  position  from  the 
crowds,  nor  to  the  fact  that  his  tasks 
put  him  in  closer  touch  with  nature  than 
is  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  labor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  carried  on  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  very  active  support  of 
the  French  peasants,  and  in  fact  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  without  them.  In 
our  own  time  we  have  witnessed  scenes 
of  anarchy  and  social  destruction  en- 
dorsed and  participated  in  by  the  peas- 
ants of  Russia,  and  it  is  most  probably 
true  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  violent 
unrest  prevailing  in  Ireland  can  be  laid 
to  the  miserable  conditions  that  Irish 
tillers  of  the  soil  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  English  landlords  for  genera- 
tions. In  all  of  these  instances  the  agri- 
culturist had  suffered  the  most  difficult 
economic  conditions. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  contention 
that  economic  conditions  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  state  of  mind,  then 
the  most  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
any  class  that  present  a  problem  for  solu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  eminently  the  case  with 
the  miners. 

A  large  number  of  the  coal  mines  are 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
lines  of  the  railroads,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  they  are  connected 
with  small  roads  owned  by  the  compa- 
nies. In  addition  to  the  mines  them- 
selves, the  companies  which  I  visited 
owned  the  principal  stores  and  practically 


all  of  the  houses  in  which  their  em- 
ployees lived.  These  circumstances  give 
the  one  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the 
other.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  opera- 
tors have  access  to  the  public  press, 
whereas  the  same  instruments  are  prac- 
tically sealed  books  to  the  miners,  with 
the  result  that  it  almost  invariably  hap- 
pens that  negotiations  between  the  com- 
panies and  their  men  find  the  public 
leaning  in  its  sympathies  toward  the 
operators  and  against  the  men.  And  so 
it  is  that  on  the  occasion  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  the  workers  find  themselves 
without  the  means  to  live,  evicted  from 
their  homes,  and  with  scarcely  a  friend 
in  society.  In  this  situation  the  agitator, 
the  hysterical  liberal,  and  the  demagogue 
rush  to  their  assistance.  Of  course, 
with  the  counsel  that  these  bring,  impos- 
sible positions  are  frequently  taken  by 
the  strikers,  and  even  scenes  of  the 
greatest  violence  and  criminality  are  en- 
acted. 

In  many  conversations  that  I  had  with 
individual  laborers  in  this  district  I 
heard  as  pronounced  denunciation  of  rad- 
icalism as  I  have  ever  heard  in  circles 
of  conservative  men  of  business.  At  the 
same  time,  these  men  declared  that  the 
almost  impregnable  position  occupied  by 
their  employers  compelled  the  utmost 
aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
to  secure  even  casual  attention  to  their 
demands. 

In  the  great  coal  strike  of  last  winter 
the  first  news  of  importance  that  reached 
the  ears  of  the  public  was  that  the 
miners'  demands  were,  in  addition  to  a 
60  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  working 
schedule.  This  information  was  set  forth 
without  explanation.  It  was  released  in 
its  original  form  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  prejudicing  the  public  against  the 
miners,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  operators,  finding  themselves  sus- 
tained by  opinion  at  large,  stiffened  in 
their  resistance  to  their  men,  with  the 
result  that  a  conflict  ensued  which 
brought  great  suffering  upon  the  whole 
community. 

Justice  and  common  sense  demand  that 
American  labor  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  and  benefits  found 
in  conditions  that  flourish  under  our 
Constitution,  and  which  are  experienced 
by  the  most  favored  groups.  His  pos- 
session of  these  essentials  can  only  be 
maintained  by  complete  information  of 
all  the  facts  being  given  to  the  public 
constantly.  To  that  end  permanent  in- 
vestigation commissions  should  be  cre- 
ated, composed  of  persons  representing 
various  occupations  and  with  the  power 
to  collect  evidence  and  summon  wit- 
nesses. The  function  of  these  commis- 
sions would  be  to  furnish  the  public  with 
the  truth,  and  no  further  power  would 
be  necessary,  for  neither  side  in  any 
industrial  conflict  would  be  able  long  to 
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maintain  a  position  that  did  not  con- 
form with  justice,  reason,  or  fair  deal- 
ing, if  the  facts  were  spread  before  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  this,  legislation  should 
be  directed  against  the  right  of  corpora- 
tions to  carry  out  wholesale  evictions  of 
their  employees  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  an  impasse  had  arisen  in  the  course 
of  negotiations  with  them.  Other  bene- 
ficial legislation  would  undoubtedly  fol- 
low careful  and  impartial  investigations. 

The  great  desideratum  is  the  infusion 
of  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  on  both 
sides  in  industrial  disputes.  By  steady 
endeavor  in  this  direction,  we  may  hope 
that  the  hard  and  unyielding  employer 
and  the  violent  and  unreasonable  em- 
ployee will  alike  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  from  my  observation  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that,  under  proper 
conditions,  the  soft-coal  miner  will  be- 
come as  substantial  a  support  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  as  is  the  farmer. 

Eugene  C.  Pomeroy 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1 

The    Merchant   Marine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

You  were  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  issue  of  the  17th  of  No- 
vember referring  to  an  article  on  "The 
Future  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine," written  by  Gustav  Bissing. 

I  have  read  this  article  and  I  can  agree 
with  the  gentleman  to  an  extent  in  his 
review  of  the  present  position  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  but  I  can  not 
find  a  word  in  his  article  that  throws 
any  light  on  the  future  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  which  is  the  heading 
of  his  article. 

If  you  would  like  an  opinion  as  to  the 
future  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
the  way  things  are  heading  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  based  on  the  facts  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to,  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, one  prospect,  one  outlook,  and  that 
is  the  scrap-heap  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  American  ships,  and  they  will 
leave  no  children  to  replace  them.  The 
situation  in  shipping  to-day  is  fundamen- 
tal. The  lowest  net  operating  tonnage 
on  the  ocean  will  not  only  get  the  busi- 
ness but  will  get  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  pay  the  interest  rates  on  the 
same.  American  shipping  can  not  carry 
on  its  back  the  load  imposed  to-day  by 
the  navigation  laws,  high  wages,  big 
crews,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  which  make  it  impossible  to  oper- 
ate the  American  flag  commercially  on 
the  ocean  and  which,  until  they  are  re- 
moved, will  always  make  it  impossible. 

You  can  call  in  your  Legislature,  you 
can  make  so-called  laws  by  so-called 
statesmen,  but  that  is  not  business  and 
we  have  already  had  too  much  of  it.  It 
will  simply  extend  the  matter.  Fur- 
thermore, much  to  be  regretted  is  the 


fact  that  before  all  these  fundamentals 
are  recognized  by  our  so-called  politi- 
cians, the  Shipping  Board  will  go  on 
probably  losing  money  more  and  more, 
which  is  paid  out  of  our  taxes  that  you 
and  I  pay ;  a  mighty  sad  position  to  face. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  relative  to 
the  next  step  regarding  our  merchant 
marine — that  the  Government  appoint  a 
committee  of  the  recognized  successful 
shipowners  and  operators  in  this  coun- 
try and  ask  for  their  honest,  patriotic 
recommendation,  and  then  let  the  Gov- 
ernment act  in  accordance  with  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  an  ordinary  every- 
day business  man,  I  am  fast  getting  out 
of  patience  with  big  financial  interests 
entrusted  to  politicians  whose  sole  object 
and  experience  consists  in  milking  the 
cow  as  long  as  there  is  a  cow  to  milk. 

D. 

New  York,  December  3 

The  Pilgrim  Experiment  in 
Communism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  Pilgrims  in  Holland  were  poor, 
and  when  they  decided  to  begin  a  settle- 
ment in  America  were  obliged  to  con- 
tract with  those  who  could  furnish  the 
means  necessary  to  transport  them  and 
to  furnish  supplies  until  they  were  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  nature 
of  the  agreement  with  the  "Merchant 
Adventurers"  of  London  is  seen  to  be 
plainly  communistic: 

1.  That  every  person  who  went,  being  six- 
teen years  old  and  upward,  should  be  rated  at 
£10,  and  that  £10  be  accounted  a  single  share. 

2.  That  every  one  who  went  and  furnished 
himself  with  £10,  either  in  money  or  provi- 
sions, should  be  estimated  at  £20  in  stock,  and 
in  the  division  of  profits  should  receive  a 
double  share. 

3.  That  the  partnership  between  the  planters 
and  adventurers  should  continue  seven  years, 
except  some  unexpected  impediment  do  cause 
the  whole  company  to  agree  otherwise,  and  that 
all  the  profits  and  benefits  obtained  during  the 
time  by  trade,  traffic,  trusting,  working,  fishing, 
or  any  other  means  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  remain  still  in  the  common  stock  till 
the  division. 

4.  That  they  should,  upon  their  arrival,  choose 
a  number  of  fit  persons  to  furnish  their  ships 
and  boats  for  fishing  upon  the  sea,  employing 
the  rest  in  their  several  faculties  upon  the  land, 
as  building  houses,  tilling  and  planting  the 
ground,  and  making  such  commodities  as  shall 
be  most  useful  for  the  colony. 

5.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  the  capital  and 
the  profits,  viz. :  the  houses,  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  adven- 
turers, if  any  debt  or  detriment  concerning  this 
adventure. 

6.  Whoever  should  come  to  the  colony  after- 
wards, or  put  anything  into  the  stock,  should 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  share  proportionably 
to  his  time. 

7.  Any  one  carrying  his  wife,  children,  or 
servants,  should  be  allowed  for  every  person 
of  age  of  sixteen  or  more,  a  single  share  in  the 
division;  if  he  provided  them  with  necessaries, 
a  double  share;  or  if  they  were  between  ten 
and  sixteen,  two  of  them  to  be  reckoned  for  a 
person  both  in  transportation  and  division. 


8.  That  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
then  going,  should  have  no  other  share  in  the 
division  than  fifty  acres  of  unmanured  lands. 

9.  That  the  executors  of  such  persons  as 
should  die  previously  to  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  should  take  shares  proportionably  to  the 
duration  of  the  lives  of  the  testators. 

10.  That  all  persons  belonging  to  the  colony 
were  to  have  meat,  drink,  and  apparel,  and  all 
provisions  out  of  the  common  stock  and  goods 
of  said  colony. 

This  agreement  was  made  July  1, 1620, 
Thomas  Weston  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Adventurers,  with  Chris.  Martin  for  the 
colonists  recruited  in  England,  and  John 
Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  represent- 
ing the  Leyden  company  (Bradford's 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  pages 
66,  67;  also  Hubbard's,  and  Baylies'). 
In  this  contract  are  community  of  labor 
(item  3),  community  of  property  (item 
5),  and  a  common  stock  of  supplies  (item 
10) .  The  result  of  the  trial  of  this  plan 
for  the  years  1621  and  1622  is  described 
by  Governor  Bradford  himself  (History, 
p.  146) : 

The  experience  that  was  had  in  this  common 
course  and  condition,  tried  sundrie  years,  and 
that  amongst  godly  and  sober  men,  may  well 
evince  the  vanitie  of  that  conceite  of  Plato's 
(i.  e.  in  his  "Republic"),  applauded  by  some 
of  later  times, — that  the  taking  away  of  prop- 
ertie,  and  bringing  in  communitie  into  a  com- 
mone  wealth,  would  make  them  happy  and 
flourishing.  For  this  communitie  (so  far  as 
it  was)  was  found  to  breed  much  confusion 
and  discontent.  For  the  yonge  men  that  were 
most  able  and  fitte  for  labour  and  service  did 
repine  that  they  should  spend  their  time  and 
strength  to  worke  for  other  men's  wives  and 
children  without  any  recompense.  The  strong 
man  of  parts  had  no  more  divission  of  vitails 
and  cloaths  than  he  that  was  weake  and  not 
able  to  doe  a  quarter  the .  other  would ;  this 
was  thought  injustice.  And  for  men's  wives 
to  be  commanded  to  doe  servise  for  other  men, 
they  deemed  it  a  kind  of  slaverie.  Let  none 
object,  this  is  men's  corruption.  I  answer,  see- 
ing men  have  this  corruption  in  them,  God  in 
his  wisdom  saw  another  course  fitter  for  them. 

He  describes  as  the  "fitter"  course: 

The  Governour  with  advice  of  the  chiefest 
amongst  them  gave  way  that  they  should  set 
corne  every  man  for  his  own  particular,  and 
so  assigned  every  family  a  parcel  of  land  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  number,  and 
ranged  all  boys  and  youth  under  some  familie. 
This  had  very  good  success,  for  it  made  all 
hands  very  industrious,  so  as  much  more  corne 
was  planted  then  otherwise  would  have  been. 

This  change  in  the  system  was  ordered 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  settlers  .in 
April,  1623.  The  contract,  however,  pre- 
vented private  ownership  and  inheritance 
of  the  land;  hence  the  Pilgrim  leaders 
sought  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  the 
"Adventurers";  and  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton 
went  to  London  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  many  friends  of  the 
colony,  and  the  bonding  of  eight  of  the 
Pilgrim  leaders  for  £1,800,  he  succeeded; 
the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  London,  every  Michaelmas,  in 
nine  annual  and  equal  payments,  the  first 
to  be  made  in  1628.  The  agreement  was 
signed  November  15,  1626,  the  Adven- 
turers selling  to  the  colony  all  their 
shares,  stocks,  merchandise,  lands,  and 
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chattels,  held  under  the  contract.  The 
eight  bondsmen  were  Allerton,  Alden, 
Bradford,  Brewster,  Howland,  Prence, 
Standish,  and  Edward  Winslow.  Un- 
fortunately, four  Londoners  later  were 
taken  into  partnership,  and  delayed  the 
final  release  from  debt  until  1646. 

How  shall  communism,  which  quickly 
proved  a  failure  among  the  righteous  Pil- 
grims, and  the  early  Christians  glowing 
with  brotherly  love,  succeed  among  their 
inferiors  in  the  qualities  indispensable  to 
its  success? 

Joel  N.  Eno 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  10 

A  Rejoinder  by  Professor 
J astro  w 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  points  in  the  letters  of  protest  of 
Mrs.  Deland  and  of  Mr.  Hall  that  seem 
to  invite  a  reply  are  these : 

If  the  internal  evidence  contained  in 
the  Crawford  books  were  in  any  measure 
uncertain,  there  would  be  some  propriety 
in  suggesting  that  an  actual  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot  is  needed  to  determine 
the  fallacies  in  reasoning  and  evidence 
responsible  for  the  conclusions.  These 
are  so  glaring  that  the  testimony  of  a 
critical  eye-witness  (though  always  de- 
sirable)  is  hardly  essential. 

Mrs.  Deland  is  in  a  position  to  obtain 
from  Miss  Goligher  a  free  and  frank 
statement  of  her  part  in  the  experiments, 
and  if  Miss  Goligher  is  in  a  chastened 
mood,  the  contribution  might  prove  illu- 
minating. The  very  fact  that  Dr.  Craw- 
ford was  willing  to  publish  results  of 
such  an  extraordinary  character  without 
the  sponsorship  of  a  critical  witness  is 
itself  significant. 

I  have  nowhere  implied  that  the 
"phenomena"  are  impossible,  nor  have  I 
referred  to  the  motive  of  the  suicide  in 
any  other  manner  than  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion. The  psychiatrist  will  attach  a  very 
different  value  to  the  denials  of  the  sub- 
ject under  examination  from  that  im- 
plied in  Mrs.  Deland's  acceptance  of  them 
as  conclusive. 

I  am  asked  to  suggest  a  better  expla- 
nation of  the  facts — which  I  do  not 
deny — than  the  amazing  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Crawford.  I  have  done  so.  The 
medium  levitated  the  table  with  her  leg, 
aided,  it  may  be,  in  some  experiments, 
by  other  devices;  she  decreased  her 
weight  by  resting  a  foot  partly  on  the 
floor;  and  she  was  responsible  by  analo- 
gous and  perfectly  simple  procedure  for 
the  rest  of  the  results. 

Why  we  should  suspend  judgment  on 
the  experiments  of  similar  bearing  spon- 
sored by  Schrenck-Notzing,  Richet, 
Crookes,  Morselli,  etc.,  when  in  each  case 
the  medium  concerned  has  been  shown 
to  use  grossly  fraudulent  methods  to 
produce  the  phenomena,  I  can  not  under- 


stand.   The  parallel  they  furnish  for  the 
Crawford  case  is  most  damaging. 

For  the  rest,  I  am  entirely  content  to 
leave  the  issue  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
critical  lay  reader. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  29 

Professor  Jastrow' s 
"Assertion" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

In  a  recent  number  you  had  an  article 
entitled  "A  Psychic  Tragedy,"  by  Profes- 
sor Jastrow,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Dr.  Crawford  of  Belfast  had  committed 
suicide  because  he  found  he  had  been 
fooled  in  his  telekinetic  experiments. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
William  Barrett  in  which  he  says  that 
Dr.  Crawford  "was  overwrought  and  act- 
ually wrote  the  Editor  of  Light  before- 
hand that  his  brain  was  giving  way.  .  .  . 
His  experiments  were  all  right,  but  his 
financial  affairs  were  all  in  confusion. 
We  are  trying  to  get  his  circle  to  go  on 
with  the  experiments,  under  control  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research." 

Professor  Jastrow  frequently  advises 
the  advocates  of  Psychical  Research 
against  unjustifiable  assumptions.  Per- 
haps more  example  would  enforce  his 
precept. 

Henry  Holt 

New  York,  December  1 

[Professor  Jastrow's  words,  which 
taken  with  their  context  hardly  amount 
to  an  "assertion,"  were: 

The  plausible  explanation  is  disillusion.  Had 
the  medium  confessed?  Or  was  she  detected? 
Did  Dr.  Crawford  succumb  to  the  shock  of 
discovery  that  his  work  of  years  was  founded 
upon  a  sorry  trick — that  his  reputation  was 
irretrievably  ruined?  Is  the  end  a  further  indi- 
cation of  a  psychopathic  state? 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Crawford  was  suf- 
fering acute  mental  distress  when  he 
took  his  life  does  not  deprive  Professor 
Jastrow,  as  a  psychologist,  of  the  right 
to  ask  how  he  came  to  fall  into  this  un- 
happy condition. — Eds.  The  Weekly  Re- 
view.] 

The  Late  Doctor  Crawford 

His  Own  Explanation :  — 

Overwork 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Fairness  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Crawford  requires  that  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Light  for  September  11 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Margaret  Deland 
Boston,  November  29 
Upon  reflection,  we  feel  that  it  is  right 
to  give  the  following  quotations  from  a 
letter  we  received  from  the  late  Dr. 
Crawford  written  just  before  the  sad 
event.  The  letter  (which  is  dated  July 
26,  1920)  needs  no  comment  from  us.  It 
speaks  for  itself: 


I  am  writing  you  for  the  last  time.  My 
brain  has  completely  broken  down  through 
overwork.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  in  good  working  order,  but 
as  soon  as  the  holidays  commenced,  some- 
thing seemed  to  snap.  I  know  now  that  I  have 
been  unconsciously  overworking  the  brain  cells 
for  years  on  end,  and  that  they  have  given 
out.     I  feel  there  is  no  possibility  of  recovery. 

The  psychic  work  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  I  have  simply  overtaxed 
an  instrument  which  gave  no  sign  that  it  was 
being  overtaxed  until  too  late.  My  psychic 
work  was  all  done  before  the  collapse,  and  is 
the  most  perfect  work  I  have  done  in  my  life. 
Everything  connected  with  it  is  absolutely 
correct  and  will  bear  every  scrutiny. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  my  mental  breakdown 
will  be  put  down  by  the  enemies  of  Spiritual- 
ism to  my  having  worked  so  long  at  the  sub- 
ject. The  "demonists"  will  say  it  is  due  to 
evil  spirits,  arid  so  on.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  nervous  elements  becoming 
shattered  through  overwork  and  too  long  con- 
centration. No  one  is  to  blame  but  myself. 
On  the  contrary,  everybody  has  been  exceed- 
ingly helpful  and  kind. 

My  psychic  work  was  done  when  my  brain 
was  working  perfectly.  I  derived  great  happi- 
ness from  it  and  it  could  not  be  responsible 
for  what  has  occurred.  Possibly  some  ana- 
tomical change  has  suddenly  taken  place  in  the 
brain  substance  which  would  have  occurred  in 
any  case.  We  are  such  complicated  bits  of 
mechanism  that  it  does  not  require  much  to 
put  us  out  of  action. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  belief  that  the  grave 
does  not  finish  all.  I  trust  that  I  will  find 
myself  with  a  renewed  energy  and  able  still 
to  further  the  work  in  which  we  are  both 
interested. 

With  regard  to  my  present  condition,  I  feel 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope.  The  breakdown 
is  making  further  way,  and  I  am  getting  worse 
daily;  I  feel  that  in  a  short  time  I  might  be- 
come a  danger  to  those  I  love.  You  may 
think  it  strange  that  all  this  could  take  place 
inside  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  so  it  is.  But 
what  I  wish  to  affirm  now  with  all  my  strength 
is  that  the  whole  thing  is  due  to  natural  causes, 
and  that  the  psychic  work  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. 

Proprietary  Professorships 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  views  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Porter,  in 
your  issue  of  December  1,  would  nullify 
the  possibility  of  academic  freedom,  in 
any  broad  sense  of  the  term,  and  would 
import  into  our  universities  a  spirit  of 
sectarian  and  partisan  intolerance  which 
would  go  far  to  destroy  their  value. 

Mr.  Porter  can  not  conceive  that  the 
world  does  change  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  that  the  axioms  of  one 
age  frequently  and  properly  are  anath- 
ema to  its  more  enlightened  successor. 
Imagine  Harvard  bound  for  all  time  to 
maintain  a  chair  devoted  to  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation;  while 
in  Yale  a  fund  bequeathed  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  an  enemy  of  the 
discoveries  of  Darwin  must  continue  for 
a  thousand  years  and  more  to  be  used  to 
attack  the  primary  teachings  of  modern 
science;  and  in  Oxford  or  the  Sorbonne 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  epicycles  must 
be  forever  taught  because  money  was 
given  for  that  purpose  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

When  a  university  accepts  a  donation 
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on  the  condition  of  serving  for  all  time 
the  special  interests  of  an  individual  or 
a  group  of  individuals,  and  preaching  a 
prescribed  doctrine  regardless  of  its 
truth,  it  degrades  itself,  and  fails  of  its 
function.  Its  business  is  to  impart 
knowledge  and  to  train  thinkers,  not  to 
win  supporters  to  a  religious  or  an  eco- 
nomic creed.  On  moot  questions  it  may 
most  properly  expound  all  sides,  leaving 
to  the  student  to  choose  from  a  broad 
survey  of  the  facts. 

As  to  Leland  Stanford  University,  if 
my  recollection  is  not  wholly  at  fault, 
Mr.  Porter  has  entirely  missed  the  issue. 
The  professor  in  question,  unless  I  err 
greatly,  did  not  promulgate  in  the  class- 
room any  teachings  to  which  even  the 
sensitive  soul  of  the  widow  of  Stanford 
could  object.  He  simply  used  his  right 
as  a  citizen  to  express  outside  of  the 
university  grounds  his  views  as  to  an 
important  issue  of  the  day.  Does  Mr. 
Porter  believe  that  any  other  man,  from 
a  lawyer  to  a  hodcarrier,  has  the  right 
to  declare  his  economic  and  political 
opinions  to  the  world,  but  that  a  univer- 
sity professor  must  remain  eternally 
gagged,  except  where  his  views  happen 
to  coincide  in  every  detail  with  those  of 
the  money-purse  behind  the  university? 
If  so,  he  merely  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  your  admonition  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  the  acceptance  of 
"proprietary  professorships." 

James  F.  Morton,  Jr. 

New  York,  November  30 


How     Evanescent 
Marine" 


and 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
Referring  to  the  item  on  "Paul  and 
Apollos,"  in  "The  Run  of  the  Shelves," 
permit  me  to  call  attention  to  another 
variant. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  a  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  newspaper,  I  read  an  account 
of  a  religious  meeting  held  by  an  evan- 
gelist, in  which  he  was  represented  as 
saying:  "Paul  may  plant  Apollinaris 
water,"  etc. 

Referring  again  to  the  remarkable  dia- 
logue quoted  from  E.  V.  Lucas,  here  are 
some  verses  which  I  found  in  Haven's 
Rhetoric  when  I  studied  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  have  remembered  ever 
since : 

How  evanescent  and  marine 
Are  thy  chaotic  uplands  seen, 
O  ever  sublapsarian  moon. 
A  thousand  viaducts  of  light 
Were  ne'er  so  spherically  bright 
Nor  ventilated  half  so  soon. 

And  now  again  my  bark  is  tossed 
Upon  the  raging  holocaust 

Of  this  acidulated  sea. 
And  diapasons  pouring  down 
With  lunar  caustic  joint  to  drown 

My  transcendental  epopee. 

Chas.  L.  D.  Washburn 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  17 


tKfte  Jflacmillan  Company 

g>utrgcsts  as  a  Christmas  &itt  of  Unusual  Btstinttion  a  Volume  up 

JOHN  MASEFIELD 

"Poetry,  says  Aristotle,  'implies  either  a  strain  of  madness  or  a  happy  gift  of 
nature.'  Surely  no  living  poet  writing  in  English  enjoys  more  than  Mr.  Masefield 
the  inspiration  of  what  Plato  calls  'the  Muses'  madness'  .  .  .  Mr.  Masefield  is  the 
single  poet  writing  in  English  today  who  both  in  popular  esteem  and  by  the  most 
exacting  critical  estimate  legitimately  belongs  to  the  august  line  of  poets  who  are 
among  the  chief  glories  of  our  race :  to  this  greatness  no  journalistic  cavil  can  add  or 
take  away.  _He  has  attempted  no  sudden  novelties,  no  rupture  with  the  past.  Without 
failing  in  sincerity  or  power,  without  sacrifice  of  beauty  and  nobility,  he  can  touch 
without  flinching  any  sordid  horror  of  tragic  life." — Raymond  M.  Weaver  in  The 
Bookman. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX :  or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run 

Now  issued  in  a  Special  Illustrated  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author; 

Illustrated  with  Black  and  White  Drawings  in  Line  by  Carton  Moorepark  and  Eight 

Colored  Plates  Reproduced  from  Old  Hunting  Prints. 

This  is  an  Edition  that  no  Masefield  lover  can  afford  to  miss.  The  finest 
modern  portrayal  of  characteristic  English  country-side,  with  its  people  as  sharply 
drawn  as  Chaucer's  Pilgrims  and  its  landscapes  as  vivid  to  the  inward  eye  as  those 
of  Milton's  L'Allegro,  is  appropriately  realized  by  the  artist's  pencil;  here  are 
Squire  and  Colonel,  Tom  Dansey,  and  the  little  tots  in  the  road,  horse  and  hound 
and  Reynard  himself  in  many  a  pose,  and  the  "grey,  three  hundred  year  old  inn" 
and  "the  vale's  great  map  spread  out."  Here  are  the  brilliant  colors  of  fine  old 
sporting  prints.  And  here  in  a  special  Introduction  the  author  tells  how  he  came 
to  write  the  poem  and  what  new  vision  of  social  solidarity  has  come  to  him  since 
the  War,  and  draws  the  immortal  picture  of  old  Baldy  Hill  the  earth  stopper,  who 
is  "at  the  beginning  of  all  fox  hunts,"  and  "dates  from  the  beginning  of  Man."  $6.50 

RIGHT  ROYAL 

"The  new  poem  is  a  happy  companion  to  the  old.  It  introduces  again  some 
of  the  characters,  some  of  the  horses  that  made  for  'Reynard's'  success,  setting 
these  in  a  tenser,  fiercer  game  than  a  fox-hunt,  a  steeplechase.  And  it  does  for 
the  steeplechase  what  it  did  for  the  fox-hunt;  feels  it  with  an  acute  awareness  of  its 
vitality,  its  ardor  of  pulsing  blood,  trained  spirit,  and  muscle,  its  color  and  scent 
and  sound  in  a  thousand,  intimate,  memorable  details,  and  sees  all  these,  exquisite 
or  cruel,  as  beauty.    .    .     . 

"The  world  comes  to  the  races,  baronet,  bookie,  'blood,'  coster,  and  men  of  every 
other  sort  from  every  other  where.  When  the  race  begins  all  this  becomes  one  or- 
ganism whose  pulse  is  in  the  reach  and  stride  of  the  galloping  horses.  We  follow 
them  in  an  ecstasy  of  excitement  from  start  to  finish.  Hope  for  Right  Royal  is 
pitched  high  by  the  sense  of  the  stake  he  carries.  It  is  drawn  out  tense  like  wire 
throughsome  furlongs  of  equal  going,  crushed  upon  itself  again  by  a  series  of  actual 
or  seeming  mishaps,  and  then  once  more  drawn  into  a  voiceless  aching  tension  as 
Royal,  picking  up  the  field  from  thirty  lengths  behind,  responding  immediately 
to  the  impulse  of  his  own  best  tradition,  and  the  need  of  the  man  he  bears, 
slowly  forges  into  victory  by  half  a  length." — IV.  B.  D.  Henderson  in  N.  Y.  Post 
Literary  Review. 

ENSLAVED:  And  Other  Poems 

"To  do  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  to  do  it  better  than  anybody  else  could  do  that 
particular  thing,  is  the  work  of  the  true  and  achieving  artist.  Such  a  one 
Mr.  Masefield  proves  himself  again  through  the  pages  of  this  book.  The  title 
poem  is  a  tale  of  Moorish  pirates,  of  the  capture  and  the  rescue  of  a  beautiful 
maiden,  a  tale  of  pure  romance,  in  which  the  grim  and  the  lovely  are  mingled 
with  an  even  hand — and  the  hand  is  unmistakably  the  hand  of  Masefield.     .    .    . 

"The  depths  and  sunken  gold  of  being  alive — there  is  indeed  the  treasure  in 
which  Mr.  Masefield  works  with  such  zest  and  cunning  that  a  book  like  this. 
containing  a  few  poems  that  will  stand  among  his  best,  bids  us  cease  lamenting 
that  our  age  is  incapable  of  producing  poets,  for  obviously  it  is  not." — The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  $2.25 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

NOVELS  AND  ESSAYS 

Captain    Margaret  $2.50 

Multitude  and  Solitude  2.50 

Lost  Endeavor  2.50 

Gallipoli  2.00 

The  Old  Front  Line  1.60 

A  Mainsail  Haul  2.00 

The  War  and  the  Future  1.75 

COLLECTED  POEMS  AND  PLAYS 

Vol.  I,  Poems;  Vol.  II,  Plays,  Bach  $3.00 

The  Set    5.00 


POETRY  AND  PLAYS 
The    Everlasting    Mercy   and    the 

Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  $3.00 

Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems  2.00 
The  Story  of  a  Roundhouse  2.00 

Salt  Water  Poems  and  Ballads  3.25 
Lollingdown    Downs    and    Other 

Poems  2.00 

The  Locked  Chest  and  the  Sweeps 

of  Ninety-eight  2.00 

Philip  the  King  and  Other  Poems  2.00 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great  2.00 
The  Faithful  2.00 
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Adventures   in 
Strange  Lands 

MODKRN  travellers  in  strange 
•ml  unfrequented  lands  have 
written  nun tainingly  of  their 
travela  and  adventurer  They 
have  recorded  their  impreaaiona, 
both  with  pen  and  camera,  in 
lancinating  atyle.  Their  books 
have  the  Intercut  and  auapenae  of 
well  written  fiction 

For  winter  reading   we  auggeat 
the  following : 

In  Lower  Florida 

Charles  Torrey  Simpson      $3.14 

ihit.ili-.f-.  obaei ration!  u! 

mil'    t>t    llu-    mo'.l    inaccessible 

.in. I    Interesting    nuartcrs   of 

oili   count  I  \         llu-  hunk   is  ill 
(like   I"   I. iv  in. in   and 
trained  ii.it in  .id --I     illustrated 

Roaming  Through   the 
West  Indies 

Harry  A.  i'ranck  $4.54 

"\  . i : •. . 1 1 » . » 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 -.    through    the 
West       Indies,"      Uiaraetet 
:.  in's  and  n.ii  rttives  !«■ 
corded  In  an  ranging  mtn- 
•n-.i\  Illustrated 

South  Sea  Foam 

/4.  Sofrom  MuUldon        $2.24 

I -'.i-.i  mating    lairs    ol    Samoa 
and    r.iiuti  i«\   ,\  in. hi  who 

roamed  tin'  islands  \\  ith  Rob 

I'll     1    fill--    SlCXCUson 

White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Seas 

Fmkrick  O'Brien  $4.54 

\   tton  i>i  .i  \c.u 'i  residence 
among  the  people  of  the  South 

Sea    Islands       It    has   .til    the 

atmosphere  .md  coloi  ol  the 
lauds  portrayed     Illustrated 


Hu.r  One  Oood  Hook  Umch  Week 
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Now   Hooks  and  ( )1<1 


Books  of  the  Week 

I    III       I    I    Ml  Us    HI      \\   II  I  I  \M      |.\MI    ;  I'w.i 

\  illumes.       Vtl.llltic   MnnlliU    l'rc»». 

\'  II  l  li  u        Ih      I  hi     I  >i  .i  AUKS  OF  Advkn- 
Iij    I-  i.-.l.-i  i,    \  Ulii  i  |       I '«,.  vol 

nun-.      Harpi 
Autobiography    of    the    famoui 

Will    i  nt  i  e.'iptitulent. 

\  i  mii   hi    \ii.\ms  I.kttkks:   ISfil  18ti5. 

I'wn    volumes        I  IhiikIiIiui. 

Including  I  lie  \  hi  \  Illy  joys  and 
glooms  ol'  Henry  Adams  as  lie 
hoped  or  despaired  for  Hie  Republic 

from  London. 

Does  from  "I. iik,"  by  Thomai  L.  Mai- 

I  InllliU-ilily. 

A  picture  iind  aiuH'dolo  hook  lot- 
all  who  love  dogs  in  oilier  words, 
lor  all  need  people. 


II''     I     oiler    m\     advice    upon    hooks    as 
Christmas  gifts,  it  is  entirely  unsolici- 
ted     Nobodj  .'wis  asked  lor  11,     1  scorn  to 
adopt    that    cog  *vdly    dodge   <*(    the   eon 
trihutor,  iiud  say  Dial  the  Kditot   ha     re 
ipiesled   it.      Hen-,    (lien,  are  siigi-c  -I  ions. 
given    as    .i    re:. nil    ol    looking    ill    sevetitl 
htliulreds  and   glatw  mg   at    several    thou 
sands  of  hooks  in  the  past   six   months 

First,    to    name    three    books    which 
should  interest  any  adult  reader — family 

presents,  so  to     peak  : 

"The    Outline    of    History."    I.y     II      G. 
Wells.     tMaomillan.) 

••Steeple.i.'tek."    by    .lames  0.   llunckoi  . 

(Scribner.) 

'The   Hook   nf   Humorous  Verse,"  by 
Carolyn  Wells.     (Pnran.) 

I  doubt 

History  to  a  professor  of  history,  lie 
might  approaeh  it  with  prejudice;  he 
might  tlnd  errors  of  fact  ( I  do  not  know") 
and   he  w  ill   1  eerlain   to   oh  jot  I 

to  its  "temper"  and  opinions.  That  is 
nothing".  1  ran  disagree  with  much  of 
it  myself,  and  litnl  ews  on  internation 
idism  whieh  seem  to  me  to  be  Hub  dub. 
Bill  its  purpose  and  spirit  is  noble,  ami 
its  readability  only  the  supereilious  will 
question.  Mr.  Iluuoker'a  autobiography 
is  not  the  mest  important  historically 
lit  is  not  "important"  in  that  sense  at 
alP,  but  it  is  the  most  humanly  interest 
bag  biography  I  have  read  this  year. 
(With  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  two  volumes  of  Theodore  K.     .,- 

wit's  letter*.)  Miss  Carolyn  Wells's 
anthology  o(  humorous  invents  is  an  un- 
ending delight:  too  large  and  heavy  to 
carry  about,  it  is  not  a  pocket-book,  nor 
one  to  take  upon  walks.  But  it  is  one  to 
keep  where  it  can  be  referred  to. 


Next,   for  two  works  of  fiction: 
"Main    Street,"    by    Sinclair    Lewis. 

i  llareourt.) 

"Youth    and    the    Itright    Medusa."    by 

Willa  Gather.     (Knopf.) 

These  are  mil  for  old  fashioned  folk; 
I  hey  are  especially  pleasing  to  the  young 
"intellectuals"  who  abhor  sentimentality, 
am!  are  only  happy  when  somebody  or 
something  is  liruir  sitl  iri/.ed.  'The  reader 
ol  "Main  Street"  miisl  not  mind  if  the 
satire  is  continuous  and  unsparing,  and 
if  the  dull  life  of  a  little  (own  is  Hogged 
for  pae.e  after  page.  The  book  is  .some 
whal  like  a  plate  n!"  rnnil  food,  well 
cooked,  well  but  mil  highly  seasoned. 
Von  must  have  a  fairly  hearty  appetite 
to  keep  on  to  the  end.  For  it  is  a  big 
plate  of  food;  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  has 
something  like  genius  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe dullness  for  so  many  hundred  paces 
without  himself  becoming  dull.  Miss 
father's  tales  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, in  "Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa," 
are  not  less  realistic,  but  she  has  one 
quality  which  many  of  the  realists  lack. 
She  sees  that  beauty  is  realism,  loo,  as 
w  ell  as  ■!•  ■  1  mess.  Her  roads  are  not  all 
mud    puddles. 

I 'hi     the    folk    who    like    a    humorous 
book: 

"Queen     Lucia,"     by     V.     I<\     Uenson. 

I  I  'orati.1 

"Alf's  Button,"  by  W.  A.  Darlington, 

,  Stokes.) 

"Winsome  Winnie,"  by  Stephen  Lea- 
cock.     (Lane.) 

"Queen  Lucia"  is  a  considerable  novel; 
a  satire  upon   pseudo  culture  and 
strivings    in   an    Kurdish   village.      It    is 
humorous  where  "Main   Street"   is  cans 
tic,    no    less    true    but     perhaps    a    little 
more  kindly.      It    pokes   fun  at    the   fads 
in  art   and  music  and  literature;  laughs 
at  the  young  intellectuals  and  the  middle 
aged  intellectuals,  ami  other  folk  who  are 
rather  consciously   seeking   "self  expres 
sion."      The   young    intellect  mils    among 
i lit'  book  rc\  lowers  will  pass  it  by,  while 
Ihej     dwell    upon    the    "significance"    of 
"Main   St  reel  "     This   is  because  "Mam 
Street"    jests    only    about    the    women's 
clubs   and   other   soulful   activities   o(   a 
crude    town    in    Minnesota.      The    char- 
acters  in   "Queen    1  ucia."   on    the   other 
hand,  the  folk  o(  "Kiseholme."  are  edu- 
cated  people,    university    graduates   and 
the   like.      Consotniontly,   it    treads    upon 
the   toes   oi    Greenwich    \  ill.o-ers   every 
where.       "All's      Hut  ton"      is     well  con 
strueted    and    amusing    farce.      It    never 
employs    slapstick    humor,    but     recalls 
F.  Anstey  at  his  beat    "Winsome  Win- 
nie* is  another— and  excellent — book  «f 

"Nonsense   Novels." 

for  levers  o\   the  odd  and  curious: 

"Notes  on  a  Cellar  Book,"  by  George 

Saintsbury.     i  Macmillan.1 
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•"I  he  Jewel  House,"  by  George  Young- 
huiband.    i  Doran. i 

"Di.incM  of  Court  l.ailicH  of  Old 
Jnpun."      t  llounhb 

•"I'll,-  i:  i  Madame  Tussaud's." 

(  Dorari, ) 

Tim.:.-  who  have  been  1  ■ . 1 1 1 1 1 1 .- 1 1 . ■  enough 

to  aee  it — I  mil  not,  one  ot    iliini  -tell 

mi-,     -.vln-11     Hi.v        |>r;i|<     of     "Nolf       on      I 

Cellar   Book"     no,   l.hc\v   do   not    Loll   me 
anything    in    wordn.      They    hiiK    them 
eelvea  and  go  Into  inexpressible  hpuhitim 
ol'  delight.     Ki'iid   in   ill i..  period  ol    pro 
nihil  ion  I'm   the  pool   mini,     il      must     be 

chiefly  uieful  to  prove  that  a  aorrow's 

crown  ol 

things.     I   iinilcrntiinil  ; 

nrlnei  and  drinking.    "The  Jewel  Houhc" 

d.-.-..-i  ■..■     H    longer   notice   than   thin,  anil 

tall  have  it,,  oon  l''or  Ihe  prouenl 
it  iH  hy  the  Keeper  of  the  Jewel  Hon .-..•. 
in  I  he  Tower  ol  London,  and  if  lontuimt 
"An  Account,  of  the  Man-,  RonVUCM 
Connected  with  the  lloyal  lie^alia  To 
gether  with  Sir  Gilbert,  TiiIIjoI.'m  Airmail 
ol  Colonel  Blood 'h  Plot  Here  Keprndm  ed 
foi  Hm  l  ii  i  lime,"  It  is  handsomely 
llluitrated,   partly    ill   color,    with   Inter- 

CHtiflK    hi.'iloi  M-      o  if   I  he   (rrealeal, 

Ifem.i    in    the    world.      "Ili.ii  ii-:!   ol    Court 

Ladiei  or  oid  Japan"  li  another  book 

whose  formal,  and  coiiI.enl.H  alike  make  it, 
muiahle  for  a  gift. 

For  children : 

"In  h  alee,"  by  James  Ste- 

phen:!,    i  Hacmillan  | 

".lohnnv  Town  Moiimc,"  by  Beatrix 
Potter.     (Win 

"Ancient,  Man,"  hy  H,  W.  Van  Loon. 
(Boni.) 

I  hirCouiii, 

Smith.     (Putnam.) 

"The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle,"  by  Hugh 
Lofting.    (Stokee.) 

"The  Sleeping  Beauty."  IlluHlrated  by 
Arthur   kml'.ham.      (Lippim-ni 

"Robinson    Grusoe."      llbiMi.nif.ed    by 

Wyol.h.      (Cosmopolitan.; 

"The  Blue  Pearl,"  by  Samuel  Scoville, 
Jr.    (Century.; 

"The  Hoy  Apprenticed  to  an  En- 
chanter," by  Padrale  Colum.  fMiicmil- 
lanj 

for  a  variety  of  tastes: 

"High  Society,"  by  Fish.     'Putnam.) 

"Chips  of  Jade,"  by  Arthur  Guil.er 
man.     (Dntton.) 

"A  Tankard  of  Ale,"  by  Theodore  Mar 
nurd.      'McUride.; 

"I'ipefuls,"  by  Christopher  Morley. 
<  iJoubledii 

and  Chimneys,"  by  Ho 
man.      tlJoran.) 

"In     Berkshire     FieldH,"     by     W.     P. 
n.     (Harper.) 

KPMUNI)  I,i-.:/ii.k  I'kakhon 


' ll.ii  mil bm'n    pul.ililr    «•  »•  ■  1 1 n . 1 1 *  jttitooll« 


The  Outline  of  History 

Beln(|  n  Plain  History  ol  Life  and  Mankind 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  J.  P.  Horrsbln 
Jksie  Lis  Dknnktt  iayi  In  the  Bolltmon   I 

"i  in  ii-  ,n'   mo  word                   >' n  praising  theso  books — not  as  Objec- 
tive  history   hill   ill   .                                      ll.     Tl i"    words   strong   ruon, 

use  in  urging  every  intelllgrm  ibitlou    man  to    ■■      tad  read  flu 

SSCI  I 

"Here  ii  ill--  broad  groundworl    oi  education — real  dizliig,  itli 

latingi  humani    ng  education  foi  »nj e  who  will  luki    ii     Sin  h  an  sdtteatlo 

will  get  lit  no  college  or  university. 

ltd   hIiohI'I    feci    -I    i    diii  v    to   Itsi  I',    to 
d' mo' i.n        ml  in  the  woild  to  possess  their  books*    and  to  read 
In   Two  Volumes,    The  Set,  $10.50.    Order  At  Once,  ss  Three  Editions  Are  gold 
Out  snd  the  Fourth  Edition  Is  In  1'irr.s 


jNtttofl 

MITCH  Mil  I  IK 

By  Kdgur  l.ee  Mustsrs  $3.50 

"All    ol     yon,    young   and    old,    who 

love  Tom  Su  -1   Huckleberry 

I'lnn,  will  lo  i    Miii  I.  Miller  and  his 

i.nliy.       Yon    will    And 
I  nin  .nu I   1 1  iii  I.  again  iii  this  hook 
not  a  mere  imitation,  hut 

ilii-  self-same  -ml  ol  Middle  West- 
iin  a  mi.  1 1.  od  drawn  oul 
with   a   icarcely   fem   ildllled    hand 

than     M.nl  I  hi  N 

are   t'-w   who   will    I.'    ibli    i"  resist 

the    charm    ol     Mr.    Masters'  prose 

I,      in     Ml  I  I    II     Mil.  I.  II'  Ii     ll 

niilded  hy  a  msster 
hand." — Now  irw, 

THE  NOON  MARK 

Hy   Mury  S.   Waft*  $2.30 

"A    vi  y    '  lever   study    in 

ity.    .    ,        I'luiky    snd  dent, 

with  .in  iini.n:  h  ii  itood  I 

BOO'I    .lead     a   heroine  who  d'-.i  i  veil 
the  best  ih.ii   life  alio i  iii  'i 
got  only  a   small  part    oi    ll      The 
story  is  told  with  a  direct  simplicity 
iii  1 1   i  g — a  style  that 

makes   the   t  >  f   rest   to 

tin-  reader."— /.'»•'«»  Ilrmiii 

FREE  SOIL 

By   Margaret   I     no  $2.50 

An  ah  ol   ihe  family 

inland  set- 
tler in  ,  ,  oi  He 
Free  Soil  strm 

"While    il  lolni   Tru- 

msn  figures  i  it  is 

the  story  of  the  time  and  the  focus- 
sing movement  that  Miss  l.yun  tells. 
And    An    tells   it   vividly.     'I  In 
her  eyes  we  behold  m 
at  Armageddon  ,md  battled   fo 
Lord."—Philadilphia  North 

HOMESPUN  AND  f.OLD 

By  Alli  .-   Blown  $2.00 

!  ii  n   Knglaud   in 
everyday  courage  ism  gleam 

lino 

I  hy  skilful  and 
Ing  craftsman 

BLIND 

gy  l.in.-.i    Poole  $2.50 

"An  /el    of    life    dole- 

in    tin-    ll  .1     If.    ',      7 

.     .     .     'I  'ml   men   and   women 

will  find  ii  ••■'■<■/  mii'li  worth  read- 
ing."    I'hiltiilrlphia   f'ublii    I  etltjt  i 


Don  1 1' 

FLAME  AND  SHADOW 

Hy  Nan.  Teasdale  $1.73 

"In  this  latest  book  wc  may  watch 

the      .  onlllil       helwer-n       the      ll|/llt      lll.lt 

comes  from  the  everlasting  Maine  and 
the  darkness  that  is  the  ever-present 
shadow.  Here  is  another  steel-strong 
deii. mi   Intellect)  answering  the  riddle 

ol    iln     universe    with    song.     .     .     . 

i  ins  is  a  hook  to  read  imh  iever- 
ence  ol  ioy," — Margutritt  Wilkinson 
in  N.  V.  Timii. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK 

Hy  Kdftnr  l,««  Musi.  .  $4.30 

"Ami    Oil"    In... I.     ',1     Hi.- 
Miirisy 
Is    not    s    booh    of    doom,    lll'.il({li    bIiiiwiiik    lim 

lli.w  tsl"  wss  wnw  sin  souls 

'I  lut  touched  b«r  soul;  hut   is  ■ 
ii.., 

81    rlutiM,   povirlr,  sml    wnskiiaM,  strsniith 
|J|   „ur   ii, unity," 

THE  THREE  TAVERNS 

By  Kdwln  Arlington  Robioeofl        $1.75 

"We  inn I  i  rystalllzed  here  all 
that  give  the  poet  his 
eminence  among  American  wrll 
.  ,  .  Beautiful  images  compact 
with  thought,  the  surest  test  of  true 
poetry,  are  plentiful  throughout  the 
book.  It  Is  a  big  book,  and 
with  each  reading."-   //  ...mm 

in  'I  li'    i  ft  -  ^an, 

NEIGHBORS 

By   Wilfrid   Wilson  (Bhson  $2.00 

"A     Mdlei     in     word-painting     who 
with    .i    terrible   ilmpltcii 

iln.  ||  i  group  ol  delightful  poems 

on    a    v.,  'I  here    is 

charm   and   In  mil  1   in   thi   i     elect 
tmong  whnii  Mi   Gibson  hsi  included 
mi  sboul  natural  I, 

the  <  harm  ol  moot  and  down 
And   i  are  poem 

the  Great  War,  all  of  which  appeal  to 
ii.-. I, i  and  emotions  of  the  reader, 

BLUESTONE 

Hy   Marguerite   Wilkinson  $1,50 

>  "She   is   above  all   things  a  lyrist; 

is  have  the 
quslity  of  song.    .        .    Like  all  i 

artists  In  words,  w 
are  very  dear  I 

now  and  then  wi>  and 

that  supreme  sensi  •  so  rsre 

and  so  magniticMit."— fW/«f«-//./ii.i 
I'rm, 
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BRENTANO 
GIFT  BOOKS 


WOMAN   AND  THE   NEW 


RACE 


By  Margaret    Sanger 


Birth  control  needs  in  America.     $2.00. 

POLAND  AND  THE 
MINORITY  RACES 

By  Arthur  L.  Coodhart 
(Counsel  of  the  American  Mission  to 
Poland.)     $3.00. 

REPRESSED  EMOTIONS 

By  Dr.  hador  H.  Coriat 

Psychoanalysis  in  relation  to  hysteria 
and  nervous  illnesses.     $2.00. 

NEW  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Elwell 

Complete  discussion  by  greatest  author- 
ity.   Both  for  novice  and  expert.    $2.00. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
LONDON  SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

Intimate  reminiscences  of  the  past  half 
century  among  the  great  and  the  near 
great.    $3.50. 

NAPOLEON  III.  The  Ro- 
mance  of  an  Emperor. 

By  Walter  Geer 

Brilliant  study  of  the  second  empire  by 
an  authority  on  the  Napoleonic  era. 
$5.00. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION  AND 
EMPIRE 

By  the  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 

Translated  and  Adapted  by 
Walter  Geer.    $6.00. 


NEW  FICTION 


IN  CLAY  AND  IN  BRONZE 

By  Brinsley  MacNamara 

Author  of  "The  Valley  of  the  Squinting 
Windows" 

A  vivid  novel  of  the  seamy  side  of  both 
Ireland  and  America.  Strongly  auto- 
biographical.   $2.00. 

THE  MAN  OF  GOLD 

By  Rufino  Blanco- Fombona 
A  strong  novel  depicting  social  and  politi- 
cal customs  during  the  epoch  of  Castro. 
$2.00. 


At  all  bookstores    I    Add  5%  for  postage 
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Book  Reviews 

Gallipoli — The  Commander- 
in-Chief  Speaks 

Gallipoli  Diary.  By  General  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton, G.C.B.  With  illustrations  and  maps; 
in  two  volumes.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

THIS  is  an  extraordinary  personal  nar- 
rative. Day  by  day  General  Ham- 
ilton set  down  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
estimates  of  his  field  generals  and  of 
Lord  Kitchener  at  the  War  Office.  He 
describes  vividly  the  many  actions  which 
took  place  under  his  eye.  He  spares  him- 
self in  no  wise,  expressing  his  hesitations 
and  avowing  his  own  mistakes.  All  this 
is  done  with  astounding  and  positively 
uncanny  detachment,  in  the  mood  of  one 
who  is  both  chief  actor  and  spectator  of 
the  greatest  of  hazards,  and  done  as  well 
with  rare  literary  skill.  Such  detach- 
ment under  agonizing  conditions  breeds 
an  initial  disquietude.  Can  so  disinter- 
ested a  person  have  had  the  simplicity 
and  force  of  a  great  commander?  Most 
honorably  Sir  Ian  offers  in  his  lifetime 
the  fullest  material  for  answering  this 
question.  Realizing  that  the  public  must 
hold  him  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
greatest  if  most  glorious  fiasco  of  the 
World  War,  he  declines  to  have  his  diary 
"flung  at  posterity  from  behind  the  cover 
of  his  coffin." 

In  the  larger  sense  General  Hamilton 
was  clearly  a  victim  of  the  nebulous  am- 
bitions of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Wins- 
ton Churchill.  The  Gallipoli  adventure, 
though  he  gladly  undertook  it,  was  none 
of  his  devising.  Without  information  of 
the  terrain  of  the  enemy,  without  any 
preliminary  strategic  plan,  without  an 
administrative  staff,  he  was  sent  out  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  and  conquer  Con- 
stantinople. Arbitrarily  eighty  thousand 
troops,  short  of  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  entirely  without  transportation, 
were  assigned  to  him.  Early  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  plan  involving  trench 
warfare,  for  which  the  necessary  mate- 
rial was  denied  him.  When  his  need  of 
man  power  was  extreme,  he  was  referred 
to  the  General  Commanding  in  Egypt, 
over  whom  he  had  no  authority,  reduced 
in  short  to  dicker  for  the  very  existence 
of  his  harassed  force. 

Again  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
must  bear  fullest  blame  for  failing  to 
correlate  the  naval  and  military  attack. 
The  Navy  was  to  try  first.  The  most 
elementary  precaution  required  that  the 
Army  should  be  ready  to  strike  promptly 
and  decisively  should  the  Navy  fail.  But 
on  March  18,  1915,  while  Sir  Ian  was 
making  his  first  reconnaissance  of  Gal- 
lipoli, his  army  unassembled,  his  admin- 
istrative staff  unappointed,  his  base, 
even,  unchosen,  the  crippled  French  and 
English  squadrons  were  staggering  away 


from  the  shore  batteries  and  floating 
mines.  The  Turks  had  had  full  warning, 
and  Sir  Ian's  blow  could  not  be  struck 
for  six  weeks.  For  such  lack  of  elemen- 
tary strategy  General  Hamilton  was  not 
at  fault.  His  task  was  to  redeem  an 
initial  disaster.  His  resources,  however, 
had  been  conditioned  upon  an  immediate 
success.  Lord  Kitchener's  state  of  mind 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  infatuation. 
Bitterly  resenting  the  dire  fact  of  the 
deadlock  in  the  trenches,  his  mind  roved 
wildly  towards  alternatives.  He  had  to 
be  dissuaded  from  formally  christening 
the  Gallipoli  Army  the  Constantinople 
Expeditionary  Force.  He  thought  that 
a  single  British  submarine  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  would  cause  the  Turks  to 
scuttle  from  Gallipoli.  Sir  Ian  naturally 
does  not  comment  on  these  matters,  but 
his  report  of  conversations  with  his  old 
Transvaal  chief  reveal  an  ignorance  and 
overconfidence  that  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence would  be  simply  unbelievable. 
Plainly  Lord  Kitchener  no  longer  took 
counsel  of  facts,  but  of  his  horror  of  the 
trench  warfare  in  France. 

The  preparations  at  the  Alexandrian 
base  need  not  detain  us,  for  the  confusion 
and  delay  were  probably  inevitable  in  any 
large  British  military  enterprise  of  that 
date.  The  Turks  made  good  use  of  the 
respite.  General  Hamilton  asked  for  a 
brigade  of  Gurkhas  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  normal  ten  per  cent,  over 
paper  strength  and  was  refused.  The 
Gurkhas,  as  it  turned  out,  would  have 
assured  the  success  of  the  first  assault. 
On  April  25  the  attack  was  launched  in 
the  form  of  an  enveloping  movement 
about  the  toe  of  Gallipoli.  The  only 
alternative,  an  attack  by  the  full  force  at 
Suvla  Bay,  twenty  miles  up  the  back  of 
the  peninsula,  had  been  rejected  because 
of  difficulties  of  supply. 

Before  considering  the  actual  strategic 
plan,  certain  especial  difficulties  should 
be  noted.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
battle  it  is  hard  to  arrest  any  large 
movement  that  has  been  started.  Under 
the  conditions  of  a  landing,  change  is 
virtually  impossible.  This  means  that 
strategic  reserves,  always  necessary,  are 
doubly  so  in  a  landing  movement.  Sir 
Ian  actually  held  out  only  two  battalions 
and  so  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  any 
miscarriage  of  the  original  plan.  Being 
without  transportation,  he  faced  the 
grave  situation  that,  should  he  effect  his 
landing,  he  must  detail  a  third  of  his 
fighting  force  to  supply,  in  the  zone  of 
attack.  This  again  indicated  the  hold- 
ing out  of  considerable  reserves.  Prob- 
ably no  commander  has  ever  incurred  so 
irrevocable  a  hazard  on  so  vast  a  scale. 

The  plan  itself  was  a  very  complicated 
one — overcomplicated.  Four  landings 
about  a  mile  apart  were  to  be  made  at 
the  tip  of  Gallipoli,  a  small  demonstration 
in  the  left  was  to  be  made  at  Y  Beach, 
some  four  miles  up  the  back,  still  ten 
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miles  further  up  the  back  the  Anzacs 
were  to  push  their  assault  to  the  com- 
manding ridge.  The  combined  assaults 
were  to  clear  at  one  push  within  three 
days  the  lower  third  of  Gallipoli. 

Evidently  success  depended  upon  car- 
rying through  every  one  of  the  six  move- 
ments.    One,  the  flanking  movement  at 
Y  Beach,  broke  down  utterly.     Incon- 
ceivably Sir  Ian,  out  of  delicate  consid- 
eration for  his  field  general,  refused  to 
arrest  the  disaster.   More  strangely  yet, 
the  commander  responsible  for  ordering 
the  retreat   from  Y   Beach   was   never 
brought  to  court-martial.    This  was  the 
essential  movement.    Three  of  the  land- 
ings at  the  toe  went  through  admirably, 
but  at   Sedd  el  Bahr  the  troops  were 
checked  for  two  days  and  slaughtered  on 
the  beach.    Effective  flanking  movements 
would  have  made  this  assault  superfluous, 
and   adequate   information   would   have 
prevented  its  being  undertaken.    In  the 
light  of  what  happened,  the  distant  as- 
sault by  the  Anzacs  was  a  grievous  and 
irretrievable  error.     That  superb  force 
was   promptly   contained   and    rendered 
strategically  useless  for  a  matter  of  four 
agonized  months.     Had  enough  Anzacs 
been  thrown  on  Y  Beach  to  make  good 
the  landing,  and  the  rest,  held  in  re- 
serve, been  used  to  reinforce  the  troops 
on  the  tip,  the  Heights  of  Achi  Baba 
must  have  been  taken  by  storm  within 
three  days.    That  would  have  given  pos- 
session of  the  lower  seven  miles  of  Gal- 
lipoli, would  have  opened  a  way  by  so 
much  for  the  ships,  would  have  sorely 
shaken  the  Turkish  morale,  and  finally 
was  all  that  was  humanly  possible  for 
the  force  in  hand  to  achieve.    For  sub- 
sequent trench  operations  it  would  have 
given   an   admirable   jumping-off   place. 
Prompt  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  force  were  necessary  to  take 
the  peninsula,  and  only  slight  and  tardy 
reinforcements  were  at  hand.    The  whole 
impossible  situation  conspired  to  make 
the    commander-in-chief    undertake    the 
impossible.     The   attempt    brought    un- 
dying glory  to  the  British  arms,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  military  history  it 
must  be  regarded  less  as  war  than  as 
a  sporting  adventure  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Since  General  Hamilton's  instructions 
called  for  a  dash  in   full  force,   every 
consideration  pointed  to  Suvla  Bay  as  the 
place.    There  such  a  mishap  as  losing  the 
Australasian     forces     was     impossible. 
Failure  would  have  been  less  disastrous, 
and  success  would  have  been  definitive. 
The  fact  that  Suvla  was  chosen  as  the 
place  to  redeem  the  original  mishap  is 
pretty  sure  evidence  that  it  was  the  spot 
to  strike  originally.     Wisdom  of  hind- 
sight, all  this.     Yet  a  commander  must 
consider  alternatives,  and  any  alternative 
short  of  quick  repulse  was  better  than 
the  grilling  which  the  force  actually  took 
for  six  months  as  it  clung  heroically  to 
the  infected  rim  of  Gallipoli. 
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For  the  failure  of  the  attack  at  Suvla 
in  August  Sir  Ian  seems  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. They  sent  him  green  troops, 
all  they  had,  and  two,  out  of  three,  un- 
enterprising corps  commanders.  It  is 
what  this  inferior  force  achieved  against 
a  well-prepared  foe  that  convinced  us 
that  an  attack  at  Suvla  by  the  first  mag- 
nificent force  must  have  carried  through 
to  the  heights  and  victory. 

Of  General  Hamilton's  virtually  aban- 
doned position  it  is  painful  to  speak  and 
unnecessary.  Never  willing  to  admit  its 
miscalculation,  the  War  Office  dilly- 
dallied while  his  men  perished  in  swarms 
under  unceasing  fire  or  festered  away 
under  the  ceaseless  annoyance  of  fever- 
bearing  flies.  Meanwhile  the  War  Office 
planned  to  redeem  the  madness  of  Gal- 
lipoli by  the  folly  of  Salonika.  Anything 
rather  than  admit  the  ugly  fact  of  the 
western  deadlock.  All  the  time  enough 
troops  to  carry  the  Gallipoli  enterprise 
through  were  idly  safeguarding  England 
from  a  quite  imaginary  danger  of  in- 
vasion. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  picture 
of  incompetence  to  Sir  Ian's  vivid  pages. 
He  sees  the  Inflexible  sinking  with  the 
crew  standing  at  stations  at  attention 
and  moralizes: 

Ten  thousand  years  of  peace  would  fail  to 
produce  a  spectacle  of  so  great  virtue.  Once 
in  a  generation  the  mysterious  wish  for  war 
passes  through  the  people.  Their  instinct  tells 
them  there  is  no  other  way  of  progress  and  of 
escape  from  habits  that  no  longer  fit  them. 

He  sees  the  Australians  scrambling  up 
under  bitter  fire. 

Even  with  our  glasses  they  did  not  look  much 
bigger  than  ants.  God,  one  would  think,  can 
not  see  them  at  all  or  He  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  sort  of  panorama  altogether.  And  yet,  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  He  missed  it,  for  these  fel- 
lows have  been  worth  the  making. 

Over  and  over  again,  and  always  with 
eloquence  increasing  with  despair,  he  re- 
cites the  credo  of  an  "Easterner." 

Victory  by  killing  Germans  is  a  barbarous 
notion  and  a  savage  method.  A  thrust  with 
small  forces  at  a  weak  spot  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  their  knees  by  loss  of  provinces,  resources, 
and  prestige  is  an  artistic  idea  and  a  scientific 
stroke ;  the  one  calls  for  a  cudgel  blow,  the 
other  for  rapier  play. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  to  push 
in  France  and  Flanders,  that  we  have  to  exr 
haust  ourselves  in  forcing  the  invaders  back 
over  their  frontier.  Whereas,  content  to  hold 
them  there,  we  might  push  wherever  else  we 
wished. 

Of  this  artistic  conception,  shared  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  a  sensitive  amateur  of 
porcelains;  Winston  Churchill,  a  talented 
amateur  painter;  and  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
emphatically  an  artist  in  words,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  as  correct  in  pure 
theory  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
facts  of  1915.  An  army  that  merely 
holds  for  long,  breaks.  Could  sufficient 
men  have  been  assigned  to  Gallipoli,  ade- 
quate munitions  were  not  available  with- 
out imperiling  the  Channel  Ports.  In 
short,  there  never  were  means  to  effect 
an  end  in  itself  so  desirable. 


One  glimpses  in  this  book  not  a  great 
general,  but  a  great  soldier  and  gentle- 
man. No  figure  of  the  war  seems  more 
completely  in  the  British  military  tradi- 
tion, and  his  name  is  imperishably  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  those  disasters  which 
are  its  glories.  He  writes,  after  survey- 
ing the  Turkish  works  on  the  morrow 
of  the  first  rush,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  man  is  in  the  words: 

The  more  I  look,  the  more  do  I  marvel  at 
the  invincible  spirit  of  the  British  soldier. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  him;  no  General 
knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries.  Therefore, 
he,  the  British  General,  must  always  try;  must 
never  listen  to  the  rule-of-thumb  advisers  who 
seek  to  chain  down  adventure  to  precedent. 

Evidently  this  is  not  the  scientific  con- 
ception of  warfare.  At  least  the  senti- 
ment was  worthy  of  a  scene  where  mod- 
ern valor  had  done  the  impossible  in 
sight  of  the  windy  plains  of  Ilion. 

Two  Centuries  and  a   Half 
of  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare  from  Betterton  to  Irving.  By 
George  C.  D.  Odell.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

THESE  two  volumes  present  the  his- 
tory of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the 
stage  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  with 
the  changes  in  the  plays  and  in  the 
methods  of  giving  them,  and  with  the 
progress  of  their  scenic  arrangements. 
The  plan  throughout  is  well  conceived 
and  clearly  organizes  a  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terial. For  each  period  it  involves  an 
account  of  the  theatres,  the  plays,  and 
their  staging.  The  volumes  are  sumptu- 
ous with  illustrations.  They  are  all  illu- 
minating for  their  documentary  evidence 
and  seem  in  no  instance  selected  for  mere 
embellishment.  Their  wide  range  alone 
would  prepare  the  reader  for  the  sunny 
and  judicious  spirit  of  an  author  who 
has  nothing  to  exploit  but  the  facts,  in 
the  discovery  of  which  Hogarth's  "Stroll- 
ing Actresses  Dressing  in  a  Barn"  is 
equally  important  with  Webb's  drawings 
for  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  presented  in 
1656.  The  first  volume  is  rather  a  his- 
tory of  the  slow  growth  of  the  English 
stage  from  Betterton  to  Garrick,  with 
some  special  reference  to  Shakespeare 
performances;  the  second  reaches  the 
period  where  authentic  statements  may 
be  made  about  the  staging  of  Shake- 
speare without  the  necessity  of  exhaustive 
study  of  evidence  furnished  by  other 
plays  and  by  contemporary  documents. 

One's  first  emotion  upon  emerging 
from  this  massive  account  is  that  of  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  author.  The  re- 
viewer is  oppressed  by  the  inability  of 
any  review  to  do  mere  justice  to  the 
endless  study  which  has  preceded  the 
writing.  What  pounds  and  pounds  of 
unproductive  tedious  reading — of  plays, 
play-bills,  books,  magazines,  newspapers 
— to  yield  each  tiny  grain  of  evidence  I 
By  intention,  Professor  Odell  has  fortu- 
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nately  dispensed  with  all  the  unseemly 
placarding  of  his  excavations  in  which 
so  many  similar  books  not  unnaturally 
delight.  And  he  has,  by  temperament 
one  suspects,  disposed  of  the  manner  of 
scholarship  also.  There  is  here,  amply 
documented  as  the  volumes  are,  no 
parade  of  scholarship.  Throughout,  in- 
deed, flickers  a  mild  and  even  wistful 
humor  almost  imploring  the  reader  not 
to  feel  in  the  presence  of  pedantry;  and 
at  himself,  when  pedantry  is  unavoidable, 
he  pokes  a  playful  petulance.  One's  sec- 
ond emotion  is  gratitude  that  all  this  is 
done  so  completely  and  so  impartially 
that  it  will  never  have  to  be  done  again. 
Indispensable  are  these  two  volumes  to 
special  students  and  to  lovers  of  the  stage. 
They  supply  much  that,  in  a  trail  often 
traversed,  has  never  been  supplied  be- 
fore; and  with  the  light  touch  of  a 
scholar  who  gives  you  the  rare  feeling 
that  life  is  more  than  scholarship,  and 
who  seeks  as  much  variety  in  presenta- 
tion as  the  subject  affords.  But  the  fas- 
cination bred  of  the  reader's  hobby  and 
the  author's  forbearance,  is  hardly  dur- 
able enough  to  survive  the  phalanx  of 
Lilliputian  evidence,  the  monotonous 
minutiae  which  the  intention  of  the  vol- 
umes  makes  necessary. 

Most  of  this  concerns  the  first  century 
and  a  half  of  stage  production.  The 
narrative  impresses  one  with  the  acute 
and  senseless  conservatism  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  perhaps  its  most  unimpeded 
and  definite  line  of  progression  was  the 
steady  advance  of  the  opening  hour  from 
three  to  eight  o'clock.  (In  this  connec- 
tion let  the  reviewer  pause  long  enough 
to  note  that  the  Haymarket  in  1705  was 
financed  by  persons  of  quality,  and  too 
spacious  to  be  practical.  "What,"  cries 
Cibber,  "could  their  vast  columns  and 
gilded  cornices  avail  when  scarce  one 
word  in  ten  could  be  distinctly  heard?"). 
The  stage  of  the  second  Drury  Lane  pro- 
jected seventeen  feet  of  apron  into  the 
audience  and  offered  no  radical  departure 
from  the  Elizabethan  platform.  For  gen- 
erations, the  naive  scenic  adornment  was 
simply  a  pictured  background ;  the  actors 
still  walked  out  upon  the  stage  rather 
than  into  the  region  of  the  scene.  Pros- 
cenium doors  persisted  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  though  at  first  only 
two  seem  to  have  been  used  for  ordi- 
nary entrances  and  exits,  four  were  pos- 
sible. Above  these  were  the  Elizabethan 
windows  used  in  the  action.  Thus  the 
employment  of  the  Shakespearean  inner 
and  outer  stage  was  continued,  the  apron 
being  the  outer  one  with  a  series  of 
painted  flats  to  be  withdrawn  one  after 
the  other,  instead  of  the  one  Elizabethan 
curtain  before  the  inner  alcove.  A  box- 
set  without  a  ceiling  might  also  be  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  deep  stage,  in  turn  to 
open  for  the  final  background.  All  these 
changes  occurred  with  the  actors  on  the 
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THE   BOOK   OF  JOB  By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "A  Gentle  Cynic:  Being  the  Book  of  Ecclesiates,"  etc.,  etc. 
"A  noble  book — all  men's,  book,"  wrote  Carlyle;  yet,  the  soul,  the  beauty,  and  the  living  fire 
of  it  hidden  behind  a  veil  of  conflicting  interpretations !  A  tragedy  we  might  liken  to  a 
temple  of  exquisite  beauty  buried  among  the  wind-blown  sands  of  time.  It  has  been  for  Dr. 
Jastrow,  with  his  rare  insight  and  charm,  to  bring  forth  into  the  light  of  understanding 
this  most  glorious  of  poems.  His  new  interpretation  and  translation  of  the  original  master- 
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SEEING  THE  FAR  WEST  By  JOhn  t.  faris 

A  remarkable  panorama  of  the  Wonderland  of  America,  revealing  the  scenic  glories  of  the 
states  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  in  the  text  and  with  113  illustrations  and  two  maps. 
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stories  of  the  season.     Frontispiece.     $1.75. 
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ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  new  illustrated  gift  book,  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  A 
book  of  alluring  beauty  that  will  delight  every  child.  Numerous  delightful  silhouettes; 
frontispiece  in  color,  handsome  binding,  uniform  with  Rackham's  "Cinderella."  Octavo. 
$2.00. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  WITS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS.  Professor  Beers'  name 
will  stand  beside  those  of  Irving  and  Howells.  These  eleven 
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THE  GROPING  GIANT. 

By  WILLIAM  ADAMS  BROWN,  Jr.  Revolutionary  Russia 
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$2  50 
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By  S.  MILES  BOUTON.  Mr.  Bouton  was  an  eye-witness  of 
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$2  50 

AN  EXPLORER  IN  THE  AIR  SERVICE. 

By  HIRAM  BINGHAM.  The  future  of  aviation  discussed 
in  the  light  of  the  past.    A  splendid  Christmas  gift  for  aviators. 

Illustrated    $10.00 
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By  ALBERT  PARKER  FITCH.  A  new  book  by  a  well- 
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$2  00 

SHADOW  VERSES. 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD.  No  one  could  fail  to  enjoy 
these  "stinging  needles  of  song."  $1.90 

TALES  FROM  THE  SECRET  KINGDOM. 

By  ETHEL  M.  GATE.  Delightful  fairy  stories  for  children. 
Silhouette  illustrations  by  Katherine  G.  Buffum.  $2.50 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  PLYNCK. 

By  KARLE  WILSON  BAKER.  The  fanciful  story  of 
Sara,  who  went  inside  her  own  head  to  play.  She  met  the 
Plynck  and  had  many  other  exciting  experiences.  Over  forty 
illustrations  by  Florence  Minard.  $2.50 

WHEN  BUFFALO  RAN. 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL.  A  story  of 
Indian  life — a  life  which  will  always  hold  its  in- 
terest and  romance  for  this  country — written  by  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  North  American 
Indian.  Illustrated     $2.50 
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stage,  stepping  into  one  picture  after 
the  other;  and  all  in  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence, though  noise  and  blinding  lights 
were  often  used  to  distract  attention.  "It 
is  extraordinary,"  comments  Professor 
Odell,  "that  no  one  ever  thought  of  the 
simple  expedient  of  dropping  the  front 
curtain."  This  was  not  done  until  Gar- 
rick's  day,  with  the  innovation  of  a 
painted  act-drop  for  the  time-honored 
green  baize.  The  stock  costumes  were 
proverbially  shabby.  As  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  they  were  always  of  the  con- 
temporary period,  and  made  no  attempt 
at  accuracy  save  in  minor  concessions  to 
Rome  and  the  Orient.  Shakespeare 
would  have  been  not  at  all  distressed  by 
Garrick's  dressing  Hamlet  like  a  clergy- 
man around  the  corner.  Spectators,  too, 
still  sat  upon  and  roamed  round  the 
stage;  and  in  Cibber's  regime  a  grena- 
dier stood  at  each  proscenium  door  to 
quell  the  riot  which  this  custom  had 
been  known  to  provoke.  Only  the  great 
Garrick  had  power  enough  to  banish  the 
intruders  from  the  stage.  He  introduced 
also  a  new  system  of  lighting  (though 
not  the  foots  he  has  been  generally  cred- 
ited with).  These  lights  smelled  too 
much  of  the  lamp,  said  one  rogue  who 
preferred  candles,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
his  shoulders  they  dripped  upon.  John 
Kemble  was  the  first  great  producer  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Charles  Kemble  was 
the  first  to  stage  an  historical  play  with 
any  effort  at  accuracy.  He  and  Macready 
gave  the  utmost  attention  to  authentic 
scene  and  costume.  Kean  began  to 
swamp  the  bard  with  tons  of  archaeology, 
and  Irving  and  Tree  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection  of  taste  and  gorgeousness 
the  now-established  custom  of  special 
production  for  a  Shakespeare  play. 

The  outstanding  Shakespearean  fact 
which  the  book  reveals  is  that  from  the 
Restoration  onward  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  Shakespeare  was  al- 
tered according  to  the  whim  of  the 
adapter  or  the  passing  fashion,  and  that 
even  "restoring  Shakespeare"  meant  act- 
ing as  much  or  as  little  of  him  as  the 
management  desired.  Though  Davenant, 
sometimes  called  Shakespeare's  illegiti- 
mate son,  made  a  stage  version  of  "Ham- 
let" characterized  only  by  omissions  and 
differing  little  from  the  modern  version, 
in  a  short  while  he  was  combining 
"Measure  for  Measure"  and  "Much  Ado" 
into  a  villainous  hash.  His  atrocious 
"Macbeth"  kept  the  stage  until  Garrick, 
and  his  double-ring  "Tempest"  drove 
Shakespeare's  out  until  John  Kemble. 
Tate's  happy-ending  "Lear"  was  the  only 
version  acted  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
By  1700  Verbruggen  in  an  epilogue  ap- 
peared as  Shakespeare's  ghost  and 
begged  to  be  mangled  no  more,  yet 
Landsdowne's  "Jew  of  Venice"  lived  for 
forty  years.  In  the  prologue  Lands- 
downe  admitted  that  his  faultless  hand 
had  improved  the  first  rude  sketches.  As 
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this  prologue  was  also  spoken  by  Shake- 
speare's ghost,  Professor  Odell  observes 
it  seems  like  seething  the  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk.  All  the  adapters,  he  con- 
cludes, kissed  him  ere  they  killed  him, 
and  the  hand  which  poured  the  libation 
was  ready  with  knife  and  scissors.  The 
path  of  alteration  moves  steadily  down- 
ward until  Garrick.  In  general,  it  was 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  make  room  for 
spectacle.  The  managers  of  the  time 
might  have  felt  as  did  Boucicault  when 
he  saw  (in  Colleen  Bawn,  was  it?)  that 
several  yards  of  blue  cambric  at  the 
mouth  of  a  sea-cave  drew  a  greater  audi- 
ence than  the  most  careful  play  that  he 
had  ever  written.  But  while  Garrick 
was  the  first  to  shear  away  the  accumu- 
lated exigencies  in  certain  cases,  no  one 
could  have  been  a  greater  sinner  in 
others.  Four  plays  he  converted  into 
operatic  spectacles.  And  in  one  instance 
where  he  planned  "to  spill  no  drop  of 
that  immortal  man,"  he  lopped  off  three 
acts  at  a  cleave.  John  Kemble  continued 
to  play  many  older  versions,  and  sliced 
them  and  pieced  at  his  pleasure.  Ma- 
cready  liberated  Shakespeare  at  last  from 
every  adapter  except  Cibber  in  "Richard 
III,"  and  Garrick  in  the  "Shrew"  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Phelps  followed 
him  in  the  not  always  kindly  work  of 
pure  ablution,  and  the  later  versions  re- 
arranged at  will,  but  employed  no  word 
which  was  not  the  master's. 

Professor  Odell  makes  some  inspired 
conjectures.  Otway's  amazing  compila- 
tion of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "Marius" 
may  have  sprung  from  his  desire  for 
an  analogy  to  contemporary  partisan 
troubles.  This  desire  entirely  dictated, 
he  thinks,  the  choice  of  the  few  plays  of 
Shakespeare  in  garbled  versions  which 
held  the  stage  during  the  period,  since 
all  of  them  warned  against  civil  strife. 
Other  cautious  inferences  he  makes 
where  evidence  is  lacking,  and  all  seem 
well  grounded.  It  is  particularly  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  he,  recognizing  the  the- 
atre as  a  democratic  art,  is  not  so  scan- 
dalized by  the  adaptations  as  have  been 
other  scholars.  He  is  fair  enough  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  plays,  as  in  Shad- 
well's  "Timon"  and  even  Dryden's  "Troi- 
lus,"  were  bettered;  and  to  own  besides 
that  adaptation  might  have  been  the  only 
means  of  presenting  Shakespeare  to  friv- 
olous or  tasteless  audiences.  But  while 
this  extended  investigation  punctures 
some  traditions,  he  assumes  at  all  times 
the  most  mossy  of  them  all.  "Just  as 
the  purifying  process  of  restoration  be- 
gan," he  says,  "the  great  actors  ceased." 
In  such  historical  reviews  of  the  stage 
greatness  always  recedes  as  the  account 
gets  to  date.  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
why,  unless  it  be  on  the  principle  that 
distance  alone  converts  a  dead  politician 
into  a  statesman.  The  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  these  actors  rests  solely  on 
contemporary    testimony,    and    the    re- 


viewer refuses  to  believe  that  a  man  con- 
tent with  such  grotesque  incongruities  of 
stage  management  as  Garrick  was  the 
greatest  of  our  actors  because  his  con- 
temporaries exhausted  language  in  say- 
ing so.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  if 
William  Winter's  ponderous  rhapsodies 
over  Richard  Mansfield  were  the  true  rec- 
ord of  his  sensations  as  much  as  a  glori- 
ous romping  about  in  a  roomy  vocabu- 
lary. One  need  not  be  skeptical  of 
Garrick's  physical  vitality  or  magnetism, 
but  great  acting  is  also  a  matter  of  in- 
telligence. If  we  do  all  other  things  on 
the  stage  so  much  better,  why  not  occa- 
sionally the  acting  also?  One  of  the 
proofs  of  Garrick's  greatness  as  a 
Shakespearean,  Professor  Odell  implies 
from  the  fact  that  the  "second  raters," 
Macready,  Phelps,  Charles  Kean,  Irving, 
and  Tree  invested  Shakespeare  with  a 
scenic  splendor  which  Garrick  showered 
only  on  trumpery  plays.  The  reasoning 
is  difficult  to  follow.  By  and  by,  some 
historian  of  the  stage  will  have  courage 
enough  to  make  another  inspired  guess 
founded  on  the  evidence  at  hand — 
namely,  that  if  his  contemporaries  ex- 
hausted rhetoric  in  praise  of  Garrick's 
tawdry  processions  and  stage  decora- 
tions, perhaps  his  acting  was  not  all  they 
cracked  it  up  to  be.  But,  as  Professor 
Odell  might  say,  and  does  so  often  in 
this  winnowed  labor  of  a  life-time,  "Why 
go  on?"  0  actors,  0  heresy,  0  anything 
of  nothing  first  create. 

Algernon  Tassin 

A  Javanese  Reformer 

Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess.  By  Raden 
Adjeng  Kartini.  Translated  from  the 
original  Dutch  by  Agnes  Louise  Sym- 
mers  with  an  introduction  by  Louis  Cou- 
perus.     New  York :  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

IS  a  princess  more  likely,  in  this  demo- 
cratic country,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  multitude  for  her  outpourings 
than  an  ordinary  human  being?  Would 
the  letters  of  a  Java  "girl"  not  have  been 
worth  the  publisher's  while  to  produce? 
Only  on  the  assumption  that  a  deference 
to  the  vulgar  respect  for  noble  birth 
made  this  edition  commercially  possible 
can  the  translator  be  excused  for  the 
choice  of  a  title  which  she  knows  that 
the  writer  of  these  letters  would  have 
disclaimed.  "Am  I  a  princess?"  she 
expostulates  with  one  of  her  friends. 
"No  more  than  you  yourself  are  one.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  commonplace 
than  those  people  who  allow  themselves 
to  depend  upon  their  so-called  'high 
birth'."  There  is  a  lack  of  piety  in  in- 
troducing Kartini  to  the  American  reader 
by  the  advertisement  of  that  claim  to 
distinction  which  she  herself  despised  as 
commonplace.  All  advertisement  was 
hateful  to  her  modest  nature.  She  was 
tormented  by  the  thought  that  the  Dutch 
papers  would  not  have  printed  her  con- 
tributions if  they  had  not  come  from  a 
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"One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury," is   William  Lyon   Phelps"  comment   on 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

A  book  that  is  an  important  contribution  to 
American  literature  in  its  mastery  of  style  and 
characterization.  Each  page  awakens  authentic 
recognition    of    its   splendid    qualities.         $2.00    net 

Miss  Lulu  Belt 

By  ZONA  GALE 

Another  novel  that  stands  out  as  a  picture  of 
American  life  that  will  have  a  place  in  our  litera- 
ture. This  tale  of  the  sudden  flowering  of  hap- 
piness in  a  drab  life  in  small-town  surroundings 
is  told  with  imagination  and  art.  $1.75  net 

Memoirs  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie 

By  COMTE  FLEURY 

Indisputably  the  outstanding  biography  of  the  year. 
The  authentic  and  intimate  life  story  of  a  most 
romantic  historical  figure.     Two  vols.     1050  pages. 

$7.50  net 

The  Adventurous  Lady 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH 

A  delightful  social  comedy  in  which  a  young  lady 
of  title  experiences  some  rather  amazing  adven- 
tures when  she  elects  to  masquerade  as  a  governess 

$2.00  net 

The  Parts  Men  Play 

By  A.  BEVERLEY  BAXTER 

A  powerful  story  of  the  parasitic,  purposeless  social 
set  that  dares  to  play  with  life.  "A  second  *Mr. 
Britling,'  "  says  the  London  Standard.      $2.00  net 

Recreations  of  a 
Psychologist 

By  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

A  notable  collection  of  unusual  stories,  sketches 
and  reminiscences  by  a  distinguished  writer  and 
thinker.  $2.50  net 

Lucinda 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

One  of  the  best  novels  Anthony  Hope  has  ever 
written.  In  literary  quality  and  imaginative  ex- 
cellence it  ranks  with  his  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

$2.00  net 

Children  in  the  Mist 

By  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  colored  race  from  eman- 
cipation down  to  the  present  day,  set  forth  in 
fascinating  fiction  that  fairly  blazes  with  this 
author's   fine    genius.  $1.75    net 

Pengard  Awake 

By  RALPH  STRAUS 

A  novel  of  dual  personality  that  ranks  with  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  A  mystery  story  that 
makes  the  merging  of  two  human  souls  appear 
entirely   credible.  $2.00   net 


Belgium 


By  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

A  final,  definitive  history  of  Belgium's  martyrdom 
based  on  accurate  notes  taken  day  by  day.  A  per- 
sonal memoir  of  a  man  who  was,  after  the  king, 
the  greatest  figure  in  all  Belgium  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation.     Two  vols.  $10.00  net 

Contemporary  French 
Politics 

By  RAYMOND  LESLIE  BUELL 

A  vividly  illuminating  and  intensely  interesting 
p  rtrayal  of  the  political  life  of  the  present  time 
and  currents  of  opinion   in   France.  $3.50  net 

At  All  Booksellers 
These  are  Appleton  Books 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of 
new     Appleton     publications 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  35  W.  32d  St..  New  York 
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NEW 

CROWELL 

BOOKS 


HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BARTLETT.  New 
edition  revised  by  Henry  Campbell  Black, 
Editor,  Constitutional  Review.  Net  $1.25 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

By  VICTOR  DURUY.    Edited  by  J.  F. 

Jameson.  Revised  up  to  the  present  year  by 
Mabell  S.  C.  Smith.  Net  $3.50 

CONCENTRATION 

By  CHRISTIAN  D.  LARSON.  An 
essay  packed  full  of  good  counsel,  by  the 
author  of  "Poise  and  Power."  Net  $1.00 

FAMOUS  DETECTIVE 
STORIES 

Edited  by  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN. 

Short  masterpieces  of  mystery  and  adven- 
ture by  world-famous  authors.  Net  $1.50 

THE  WORLD  BEYOND 
Edited  by  JUSTIN  H.  MOORE.   Selec- 

tions  from  Oriental  and  primitive  writings 
showing  interesting  parallels  to  Biblical  teach- 
ings. Net  $1.50 

YOU  CAN,  BUT  WILL  YOU? 

By  ORISON   SWETT  MARDEN.     A 

trumpet-call  to  action  by  this  foremost  writer 
on  success.  Net  $2.00 

JUVENILES 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF 
SEA  FIGHTS 

By    CHELSEA     CURTIS     FRASER. 

From  the  Spanish  Armada  to  the  World  War. 
Copiously    illustrated.  Net  $1.75 

THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN'S 
OWN  BOOK 

By  CHELSEA  CURTIS  FRASER.  An 

entertaining  and  useful  book  telling  how  our 
government  is  run  —  its  departments,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Net  $1.75 

SWISS  FAIRY  TALES 

By  WILLIAM  E.  GRIFFIS.    Charming 

stories  of  the  fairies  and  elves  who  dwell 
among  the  Alps.  Illustrated  in  color.  Net  $1.75 

BOY  HEROES  IN  FICTION 

By  INEZ  N.  McFEE.  Stories  of  David 
Balfour,  Oliver  Twist,  David  Copperfield, 
Jim  Davies,  and  others.   Illustrated.  Net  $1.75 

GIRL  HEROINES  IN  FICTION 

By  INEZ  N.  McFEE.  Stories  of  Little 
Dorrit,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Eppie  Marner, 
Cosette  the  French  (rirl,  and  others.  Illus- 
trated. Net  $1.75 

JANE  AND  THE  OWL 

By  GENE   STONE.    A   fantastic   fairy 

tale  of  Western  flavor.  "Sage  Brush  Stories." 
Illustrated    in   color.  Net  $1.50 

COUSIN  NANCY  AND 

THE  LEES  OF  CLIFFORD 

By  GENE  STONE.  The  story  of  a  re- 
sourceful Western  family  of  girls  and  one 
boy.     Illustrated   in  col.  r.  Net  $1.75 
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real  Javanese  girl.  Why  are  they  eager 
to  print  them,  she  asks.  Only  "for  the 
advertisement.  Letters  from  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Orient,  thoughts  from 
such  a  half -wild  creature,  written  by  her- 
self in  a  European  language,  how  inter- 
esting! .  .  .  Oh,  there  are  people  who 
think  that  only  the  interesting  is  de- 
sirable." 

Kartini  never  wrote  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  her  own  person.  She  had  a 
message  to  convey  to  the  Hollanders  on 
behalf  of  her  own  people,  an  appeal  for 
their  support  in  her  attempt  to  raise  the 
Javanese  woman  to  a  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  Not  an  artist,  a  re- 
former she  wanted  to  be,  and  her  writing 
was  never  more  to  her  than  a  means  to 
an  end.  But  the  fervor  of  the  reformer 
in  her  lent  a  passionate  beauty  to  all  that 
she  wrote,  thus  enlisting  her  as  a  literary 
artist  in  the  service  of  her  own  move- 
ment. 

She  sprang  from  a  race  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  beauty.  The  people  of  Japara  are 
an  unschooled  lot,  but  music  comes  well- 
ing from  their  lips.  They  can  not  read, 
but  they  understand  the  mystic  lan- 
guage of  the  gamelan,  the  native  Java- 
nese orchestra.  "It  is  like  no  other  song 
— no  melody,  each  note  is  so  soft,  so 
tender,  so  vaguely  thrilling,  so  changing 
— but  ah!  how  compelling,  how  bitterly 
beautiful:  that  is  not  tinkling  cf  glass, 
of  copper,  of  wood;  it  is  the  voices  of 
men's  souls  that  speak  to  me;  now  they 
are  complaining,  now  sighing,  and  now 
merrily  laughing."  Poetry  in  Java  is  the 
common  gift  of  all.  The  least,  the  very 
humblest,  Javanese  is  a  poet  born.  Give 
out  a  subject  at  random,  and  a  simple 
tiller  of  the  soil  will  immediately  make 
a  rhyme  that  charms  and  astonishes  by 
its  grace.  And  as  to  the  art  of  painting, 
it  is  a  mode  of  expression  as  natural 
to  them  as  the  gift  of  speech.  Little 
urchins,  buffalo  boys,  draw  excellent 
wajangs,  the  marionettes  of  the  native 
stage.  "The  wall  behind  our  house  is 
always  covered  with  wajang  figures.  All 
the  bridge  supports  erected  to-day  are 
covered  with  them  to-morrow,  drawn 
with  charcoal  or  with  a  little  piece  of 
soapstone  by  naked,  dirty  little  apes. 
Favored  land,  our  Japara!" 

But  also  hapless  land,  in  that  the  na- 
tive's indolence  leaves  those  favors  un- 
developed. Ignorance,  sloth,  superstition, 
and  the  tenacious  survival  of  traditions 
that  impede  all  development  are  the 
curses  of  Java.  "We  are  not  giving  bat- 
tle to  men,  but  to  old  moss-grown  edicts 
and  conventions  that  are  not  worthy  of 
the  Javanese  of  the  future,  that  future 
of  which  we,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
forerunners."  Thus  she  describes  her 
self-assumed  task.  Deep  mental  suffer- 
ing to  herself  and  those  dearest  to  her 
was  the  price  she  had  to  pay  for  its  ac- 
complishment, and  admirable  is  the  girl's 
moral  courage  which,   braving  the  dis- 


approval of  her  equals  in  life  and  the 
agony  which  the  sorrow  she  caused  her 
parents  made  her  suffer,  enabled  her  to 
persist  in  what  she  knew  to  be  her  duty. 
The  ideal  Javanese  girl  of  her  station  in 
life  is  silent  and  expressionless  as  a 
wooden  doll,  speaking  only  when  it  is 
necessary,  and  then  with  a  little  whis- 
pering voice;  she  must  walk  slowly  like 
a  snail,  laugh  silently  without  opening 
her  lips;  it  is  unseemly  for  her  to  show 
her  teeth.  She  must  never  be  seen  be- 
fore her  marriage,  she  is  a  prisoner 
within  the  confines  of  the  Kaboopatin,  as 
the  high-walled  Regent's  palaces  are 
called.  Obedience  to  this  age-old  eti- 
quette is  with  the  Javanese  a  matter  of 
course,  as  much  a  natural  part  of  their 
daily  conduct  as  the  taking  of  food  at 
the  set  times  of  the  day.  Even  Kartini, 
who  revolted  against  it  and  chose  the 
emancipation  of  the  Javanese  woman  for 
her  aim  in  life,  could  never  free  herself 
completely  from  the  shackles  of  native 
convention.  "I  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  least  if  I  were  alone  in  a  room 
filled  with  European  gentlemen.  But  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  could  make  me, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  receive 
alone  even  one  well-born  Javanese  young 
man  who  was  unmarried." 

How,  against  an  opposition  firm  like 
a  rock  built  up  by  the  conduct  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  Kartini,  with  no 
other  support  than  from  her  Dutch 
friends,  was  able  to  force  open  the  prison 
doors  for  herself  and  her  fellow-sufferers 
of  Java  is  the  main  theme  of  these  let- 
ters, which  Miss  Symmers  had  the  happy 
thought  of  translating  from  the  Dutch. 
They  are  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
beneficent  influence  which  European 
guardians  of  Oriental  peoples  may  exert 
upon  their  charges.  This  book  by  one 
who  spoke  from  the  full  knowledge  of 
her  people's  needs  must  make  those  read- 
ers ponder  who  thoughtlessly  join  in  the 
cry  for  self-determination  in  Asia.  Kar- 
tini was  not  one  of  those  deracinated 
souls  who,  having  severed  themselves 
from  their  native  surroundings,  live  in 
blind  admiration  of  everything  foreign. 
As  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  in  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  she  was  in  danger 
of  losing  contact  with  her  own  people. 
"I  can  truly  say  that  in  my  thoughts  and 
sympathies  I  do  not  belong  to  the  In- 
dian world,"  she  wrote  in  the  letter  with 
which  the  book  opens.  But  the  wisdom 
of  her  Dutch  friends  saved  her  from 
failure.  They  made  her  see  that,  if  she 
went  to  Holland,  she  would  endanger 
her  own  cause.  "If  the  people  do  not 
like  to  trust  their  daughters  to  Euro- 
pean women,  how  much  less  would  they 
be  willing  to  trust  them  to  those  who 
were  worse  in  their  eyes,  Javanese  turned 
European."  She  admitted  the  point  and 
never  left  her  island.  That  was  three 
years  after  her  early  disavowal  of  her 
own  Indian  world.  In  that  interval  she 
had   learnt  to  love  it.     "It  may  sound 
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strange,"  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  moth- 
erly friends,  "but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact,  that  you  Europeans  have  taught  me 
to  love  my  own  land  and  people.  Instead 
of  estranging  us  from  our  native  land, 
our  European  education  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  it;  has  opened  our  hearts  to 
its  beauties,  and  also  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  to  their  weaknesses." 

These  words  carry  the  greater  weight 
because  the  writer  was  not  afraid  of 
candidly  criticizing  what  struck  her  as 
bad  and  ugly  in  European  civilization. 
In  her  later  letters,  from  one  of  which 
this  tribute  is  quoted,  she  sometimes  bit- 
terly inveighs  against  the  Dutch.  But 
she  knew  that  a  nation's  worth  must  be 
judged  by  the  achievements  of  its  leaders 
and  not  by  the  omissions  and  blunders  of 
the  rank  and  file.  The  men  and  women 
addressed  by  Kartini  in  these  letters 
form  an  elite  whose  civilizing  work  out- 
weighs the  evil  inherent  in  colonial  ex- 
pansion. The  white  man's  task  in  Asia 
is  not  yet  finished.  The  native  is  begin- 
ning to  outgrow  his  tutelage,  but  his  ad- 
vice and  guidance  and  cooperation  he 
will  yet  need  in  the  new  era  that  is 
upon  us. 

Kartini  herself  was  not  destined  to  see 
its  dawn.  In  1903  she  married  a  native 
regent,  an  enlightened  man  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  ideas.  The  later  letters 
give  a  charming  picture  of  her  happy 
home.  On  September  13,  1904,  a  son  was 
born,  and  four  days  later  Kartini  sud- 
denly died.  She  was  physically  not 
strong  enough  for  motherhood.  But  she 
is  lovingly  remembered  as  the  spiritual 
mother  of  the  new  Javanese  woman,  who, 
thanks  to  the  education  and  the  freedom 
that  she  won  for  her,  is  like  a  being  re- 
born. 

For   the   Light   Reader 

Double  Life.  By  Grant  Richards.  New 
York :     Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

The  Strangeness  of  Noel  Carton.  By 
William  Caine.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Lucinda.  By  Anthony  Hope.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

MOST  "light  reading"  calls  for  exces- 
sive complaisance  or  stupidity  in 
the  light  reader.  Either  he  mustn't  rec- 
ognize these  staple  ancient  stuffs  and 
formulas  for  a  literary  nice  time,  or  he 
must  pretend  that  he  doesn't;  though 
what  he  is  in  for  is  almost  as  dead  a 
certainty  as  the  vaudeville  bill  at  his  fa- 
vorite show-place.  Neither  manager  nor 
publisher  pins  much  faith  on  the  totally 
new  "act."  "While  the  light  holds  out  to 
burn,  Fool  them  with  the  same  old  turn;" 
a  fresh  twist  is  all  it  needs  to  make  it 
better  than  new.  "Double  Life"  has  such 
a  twist,  though  one  hesitates  to  wrong 
Mr.  Richards,  publisher  that  he  is,  by  the 
imputation  of  deliberate  craft  in  provid- 
ing it.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  mood 
rather  than  contrivance.     Gambling  and 


Books  for  a  New  World 


THE  CENTURY  NEW  WORLD  SERIES 

The  Workers  at  War 

By  Frank  J.  Warne 

"Includes  many  fresh  ideas." — Boston  Transcript.  "Valuable  as  a  sum- 
mary of  governmental  labor  policies  during  the  war,  as  a  record  of  the 
achievements  of  labor  and  the  effect  of  autocratic  control  on  the  wage 
earner  and  consumer." — The  Survey.  "Pretty  strong  doctrine." — The 
Nation.     $3.00. 

The  New  World  of  Science 

Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Editor 

"The  people  should  be  glad  of  this  book.  It  gives  in  one  volume  that 
which  has  only  appeared  at  intervals  in  scientific  journals  inaccessible  to 
most." — New  York  Medical  Journal.  "Covers  the  ground  with  surprising 
range." — New  York  Evening  Post.    Illustrated.    $3.00. 

Political  Systems  in  Transition 

By  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  Ph.D. 

"Questions  .  .  .  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women  today  are  answered  clearly  by  Professor  Fenwick." — Oregonian. 
Traces  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  great  nations  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  United  States.    $3.00 
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For  Your  Own  Protection 
Read  — 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  CROWDS 

by  Everett  Dean  Martin 

Lecturer   in    Social    Philosophy    and    Director    of    the    Cooper 
Union  Forum  of  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York 

ARE  you  the  independent  thinker  you  believe  your- 
self to  be?  Are  your  actions  based  on  the  result 
of  your  own  conclusions  or  are  you  influenced  by  mass 
suggestion?  This  is  a  vital  question.  It  affects  every- 
one. 

In  "The  Behavior  of  Crowds,"  Mr.  Martin  explains  the 
"crowd  mind,"  what  it  is,  how  it  is  formed,  how  it  op- 
erates. He  shows  how  the  individual  is  carried  along 
by  sheer  mental  force  —  a  force  undreamed  of  by  the 
millions  it  controls.  Read  this  book.  You  will  enjoy  it 
and  gain  by  its  revelations.     At  your  bookstore.     $2.00 
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Americans  Speak 

In  the  pages  of 

Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference 

by  C.  H.  Haskins  and  R.  H.  Lord 

the  first  book  on  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence written  by  any  of  the  American 
experts  at  Paris.  English,  French, 
Danish,  and  American  reviews 
unite  in  declaring  it  "impartial,  re- 
freshing, brilliantly  done."  Dr. 
Isaiah  Bowman,  writing  in  The 
Geographical  Review,  says,  "These 
two  scholars,  bred  in  the  spirit  of 
research,  think  and  write  as  men 
seeking  to  reveal  truth.  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled  Tasks  and 
Methods.  Its  literary  style  and 
subject  matter  make  it  most  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader.  Its 
thirty  pages  are  worth  more  than 
five  hundred  of  any  other  book  on 
the  Peace  Conference." 

$3.00  at  all  bookshops 

Harvard   University   Press 

7    Randall    Hall,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
19    East    47th    St.,    New    York    City. 


An  Instructive  Book  is 


GOOD 
INVESTMENT 

Standards  of  American  Legislation 

By  Ernest  Freund.  Modern  social  legislation 
is  discussed  as  a  corrective  measure  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon  law.     $1.50,   postpaid  $1.65. 

Unpopular  Government  in  the 
United  States 

By  Albert  M.  Kales.  Presents  with  great 
clearness  and  cogency  some  of  the  political 
needs  of  the  country,  particularly  the  neces- 
sity of  the  short  ballot.  $1.50,  postpaid 
$1.65. 

The  Financial  Organization  of 
Society 

By  Harold  G.  Moultoh.  Indicates  the  depend- 
ency of  'modern  industrial  society  upon 
financial  institutions.  $4.00,  postpaid  $4.25. 
Ready  January  1. 

Food  Poisoning 

By  Edwin  O.  Jordan.  Presents  the  results  of 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  extent  of 
food  poisoning,  and  articles  of  food  most 
commonly  connected  with  food  poisoning. 
$1.25,  postpaid  $1.35. 

A  Manual  for  Writers 

By  J.  M.  Manly  and  J.  A.  Powell.  Invaluable 
handbook  of  correct  usage  in  the  writing 
of  good  English.     $1.50,  postpaid  $1.68. 

Write    for    our    new    catalogue 

The    University   of    Chicago   Press 

5786  Ellis  Avenue         Chicago,  Illinois 


racing  stories  have  never  been  a  rarity 
in  England;  but  what  Englishman  has 
told  one  with  so  bland  irresponsibility,  so 
gay  acceptance  of  his  people  and  situa- 
tions, their  morals  and  their  pleasures? 
Mr.  Richards  makes  nothing  of  the  feat, 
seems  unaware  of  it.  A  reader  not  fa- 
miliar with  his  debonair  habit  may  easily 
follow  the  story  almost  to  the  end  and 
not  believe  that  Olivia  Pemberton  is 
really  going  to  be  let  off  without  even 
a  reprimand  from  her  deceived  husband. 
She  has  led  a  double  life,  she  has  lied 
and  gambled  recklessly ;  she  has  incurred 
the  disapproval  of  her  bank  manager, 
and  the  natural  Anglo-American  upshot 
would  be  ruin  and  disgrace.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  she  and  we  have  a  most 
amusing  run  for  our  money,  make  fifty 
thousand  pounds  or  so,  and  withdraw 
from  racing  in  time  to  save  it.  Perhaps 
our  husband  is  only  human  in  a  certain 
readiness  to  forgive  and  forget.  The 
refreshing  fact,  as  we  eventually  realize, 
is  that  from  beginning  to  end  the  movie 
moralities  have  never  been  anything 
more  than  red  herrings  across  our  trail 
of  innocent  joy. 

"The  Strangeness  of  Noel  Carton"  is 
a  new  turn :  an  eccentric  comedy  with  a 
novel  and  ingenious  idea.  The  hero  and 
chronicler  is  a  bored  British  Johnny  who 
has  married  a  rich  and  disagreeable  wo- 
man and  seeks  recreation  in  the  simul- 
taneous writing  of  a  diary  and  a  novel. 
These  records  become  quaintly  mingled 
as  time  goes  on,  with  effects  disconcert- 
ing to  our  addle-pated  chronicler  and 
the  world  in  which  he  gyrates.  If  any- 
body cared  to  assure  me  that  this  yarn 
and  "Double  Life"  are  trash,  I  shouldn't 
have  the  front  to  dispute  him — until  he 
had  defined  the  word,  at  least.  Mean- 
while I  suspect  there  is  more  virtue  in 
them  than  in  most  of  the  sour  or  pre- 
tentious or  haphazard  documents  gravely 
set  before  us  under  the  name  of  novel. 
They  do  what  they  set  out  to  do;  and 
people  who  are  too  heavy-minded  for 
such  entertainment,  for  story-telling  of 
the  elder  and  timeless  sort,  many  easily 
find  their  account  elsewhere. 

"Lucinda"  is  a  romantic  comedy  of 
higher  quality  and  finish.  Anthony 
Hope's  publishers  still  hold  him  to  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  on  his  title-pages, 
though  that  gentleman  probably  means 
little  more  to  the  newest  generation  than 
him  of  Chillon.  Librarians  please  cor- 
rect! The  romancer  also  has  marched 
on.  His  "latest"  is  worthy  of,  and  rather 
curiously  challenges,  comparison  with 
"Mainwaring,"  Mr.  Hewlett's  latest. 
Lucinda  the  fair,  at  the  hour  set  for  her 
marriage  to  an  Englishman  of  the  stodgy, 
possessive  type,  runs  away  with  Arsenio 
Valdez,  a  pure-blooded  Spaniard  bred  in 
Italy  and  educated  in  England.  As  the 
bride  of  the  romantic,  adventurous  Latin 
she  finds  escape  from  British  respecta- 
bility, but  as  his  wife  she  is  soon  dis- 


illusioned. He  has  been  "Monkey  Val- 
dez" at  Oxford — is,  on  the  whole,  more 
imp  than  cavalier.  The  best  of  him  is 
for  Lucinda,  but  he  can  not  provide  for 
her.  decently  by  any  sort  of  honest  work. 
His  dream  is  to  win  a  fortune  for  her 
at  Monte  Carlo.  His  tragedy  is  that  be- 
fore success  does  miraculously  arrive  (by 
an  unexpected  channel)  she  has  hope- 
lessly ceased  to  be  his.  Nothing  remains 
for  him  but  a  dramatic  exit  by  way  of 
suicide.  Happily  for  Lucinda's  peace  of 
mind,  fate  opens  another  way  for  his 
disappearance  from  the  scene,  and  her 
second  and  true  mating  drops  a  placid 
curtain.  ...  A  story  delightfully  told 
for  those  who  like,  for  a  change  at  least, 
an  unexacting  theme,  a  carefully  rounded 
action,  and  a  leisurely,  allusive,  and  par- 
enthetic manner. 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

Three  English  Verse- Makers 

Right  Royal.  By  John  Masefield.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Flowers  in  the  Grass  (Wiltshire  Plainsong). 
By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

The  Junk-man  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

RIGHT  ROYAL"  is  a  companion- 
piece  to  "Reynard  the  Fox."  We 
had  not  supposed  that  "Reynard  the  Fox" 
wanted  a  companion.  We  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  its  wanting  a  governess 
or  lady-reader.  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  a 
poem  of  striking  merit,  was  firmly 
planted  on  its  own  feet,  and  its  theme, 
in  these  liberal  days  when  passports  are 
no  longer  asked  of  themes,  was  instantly 
conceded.  The  rarity  of  long  poems  on 
fox-hunts  was  unperturbing,  since  after 
all  it  was  not  Mr.  Masefield's  business 
to  be  usual,  and  the  breach  of  custom  in 
a  sincere  man  pointed  to  strength  in  the 
inner  mandate.  Now  in  "Right  Royal" 
he  has  written  a  second  poem — on  a 
horse-race  this  time,  not  a  fox-hunt — in 
which  the  effect  of  "Reynard  the  Fox" 
is  served  up  to  us  in  a  shortened  and 
weakened  form.  Somehow  one  draws 
back.  A  larger,  or  at  least  an  unabated, 
inspiration  would  have  been  the  real  ex- 
cuse for  duplicating  an  effect  whose  sin- 
gleness had  been  its  consummate  defense. 
There  is  a  wisdom  in  avoiding  the  sites 
of  earlier  triumphs,  partly  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
prudence  in  the  opposite  course.  It  is 
wise  in  poets  not  to  be  too  prudent. 

There  is  much,  of  course,  that  is  Mase- 
fieldian  and  good  in  "Right  Royal" — the 
strange  inner  cry  piercing  through  the 
external  tumult,  the  resistless  movement 
flinging  itself  forward  with  an  avidity 
by  which  space  is  not  so  much  traversed 
as  consumed,  the  concrete  touches  so 
hurried  and  so  meagre,  yet  so  distinct 
against  the  dizzying,  blinding  speed. 
Speed,  however,  has  its  temptations  and 
liabilities.    In  a  hard  gallop  over  rough 
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ground  stumbles  are  inevitable,  espe- 
cially if  one  prefers  a  stumble  to  a  halt. 
Mr.  Masefield  writes  on  page  80: 

I  had  better  catch  up,  for  if  I  should  be  last, 
It  would  kill  my  poor  Emmy  to  see  me  come 

past. 
I  can  not  leave  Emmy  to  suffer  like  that, 
So  I'll  hurry  downhill  and  then  pull  on  the 

flat. 

The  newspaper  poet  is  eclipsed.  Mr. 
Masefield  can  for  the  moment  write  as 
he  likes  with  impunity,  but  the  future  is 
unbeguiled,  and  he  must  face  some  day 
the  coldness  of  its  judgment.  No  one 
can  foresee  the  exactions  of  the  future. 
It  may  demand  competence  even  from 
experts. 

Mr.  Masefield's  hero  is  a  young  idiot 
who  has  staked  his  fortune  and  his  mar- 
riage on  the  victory  of  a  rickety  horse 
in  a  steeplechase.  The  waste  of  Mr. 
Masefield's  time,  and  of  our  time,  which 
becomes  precious  when  spent  in  his  com- 
pany, on  gentry  of  this  sort  impresses 
one  as  thriftless.  Have  we  not  R.  C. 
Cartons  enough  to  take  care  of  our  Lord 
Algies?  True,  Mr.  Masefield  has  been 
generous  to  his  particular  Lord  Algy, 
has  made  him  not  only  idiot  but  poet  and 
metaphysician,  and  has  even  permitted 
him  the  exercise  of  these  vocations  in  the 
actual  saddle  in  the  heat  of  the  course. 
When  Mr.  Masefield  mounts  a  horse,  the 
mystic  climbs  up  behind  the  athlete.  His 
race-track,  his  hunting-field,  is  as  solid 
as  Walter  Scott's,  yet  something  in  its 
marrow  recalls  the  spectre-hunts  of  Ger- 
man romanticism. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  who  was  once 
content  to  strip  the  vine  and  tread  the 
grape  in  the  long  Dionysia  of  the  Renais- 
sance, shows  in  his  "Flowers  in  the 
Grass"  a  disposition  to  revert  to  Celtic 
or  pre-Celtic  centuries  on  British  soil. 
The  lyrics  on  this  theme  are  not  many, 
but  they  color  the  volume.  We  are  taken 
back  to  the  age  of  the  cromlech  or  of 
Stonehenge,  and  the  curious  fact  is  the 
entrance  into  a  style,  which  in  prose  was 
all  flow,  suppleness,  and  curvature,  of  a 
squareness  and  firmness  reminiscent  of 
these  structures.  The  poems  have  a 
centred  and  compact  solidity,  and  the 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  touches 
have  the  grace  of  blossoms  on  a  rampart. 
The  spell  of  this  verse — for  its  spell,  if 
austere  and  peremptory,  is  unmistakable 
— lies  perhaps  in  the  combination  of 
something  hoar  and  stern  with  some- 
thing bright,  beckoning,  and  seductive. 
Take  the  two  last  stanzas  on  Chesilbury : 

There's  no  fear  of  foeman  now, 

Nor  of  Druid's  knife, 
Nor  man  to  love  woman  now, 

Nor  life  to  ask  life : 
Dust  is  the  bowman  now, 

And  dust  is  his  wife. 

Now  the  wind  o'er  Chesilbury 

•  Sings  day  and  night, 

The  rain  chides,  the  moon  rides, 

The  flints  gleam  bright : 
And  they  saw  Chesilbury 

When  its  walls  were  white. 


"Chesilbury"  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  Hewlett  in  this  volume  re- 
sembles Hardy  (the  poet)  in  the  handling 
of  sexualities  with  a  certain  harshness 
on  which  a  certain  voluptuousness  is 
enshrined. 

The  first  and  best  poem  in  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  new  book  is  the  titular 
poem,  "The  Ballade  of  the  Junk-man." 
It  is  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  the  bal- 
lade has  sunk  to  the  junk-man,  or  the 
junk-man  has  risen  to  the  ballade,  and 
both  rejoice  in  the  encounter.  I  quote  all 
that  my  space  permits: 

The  ancient  hat,  the  worn-out  shoon, 

The  broken-hearted  fineries, 
The  yellowed  news,  dead  as  the  moon, 

The  rust,  the  rubbish,  and  the  lees, 

The  tarnished  trophy,  gallantries, 
Gone  to  the  moth — this  clouded  cane ! 

This  buckle  brave ! — for  such  as  these 
The  junk-man's  coming  down  the  lane. 

O  thou  that  wooest  deep  in  June, 
Hearken !  and  thou  so  fain  to  seize 

Joy,  and  to  hoard  it,  la'^  ;nd  soon, 
Thou  lord  of  many  locks  and  keys, 
Thick  lies  the  dust — though  no  man  sees — 

Upon  thy  dream ;  Time  sees  it  plain 
On  the  bright  wings,  long  ere  it  flies : 

The  junk-man's  coming  down  the  lane. 

Here  the  tone — the  confection  of  tones — 
is  inestimable.  First,  squalor,  that  direst 
squalor  which  is  half  elegance;  then  the 
deepening  of  this  note  to  tragedy  by  the 
inclusion  within  its  range  of  the  world's 
richest,  and,  as  we  had  dared  to  hope, 
most  lasting  treasures ;  then  both  squalor 


and  tragedy  alike  lifted  to  the  plane  of 
comic  lyric  raciness  in  the  lustihood  of 
which  we  pluck  Oblivion  by  the  beard, 
and  play  with  the  Fate  that  jeers  at  us. 
"The  Junk-Man"  is  roughly  and  defi- 
antly concrete.  That  explains  its  supe- 
riority to  the  other  poems.  These  other 
poems  are  tuneful,  graceful,  easeful — 
possibly  a  little  too  easeful.  Our  semi- 
articulate  race  reaps  a  profit  from  its 
very  dumbness.  The  mouth  is  a  barrier 
as  well  as  an  outlet;  Homer  was  right 
about  the  ipnoc  btevruv.  Thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  sifted  automatically  by  the 
fact  that  no  thought  or  feeling  that  has 
not  force  enough  to  surmount  an  ob- 
stacle can  get  itself  uttered  by  our  in- 
docile mouths.  A  man  consummately 
articulate  like  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  misses 
this  safeguard.  With  him  thought  sim- 
ply ripples  into  speech;  the  step  (in  the 
sense  of  doorstep,  not  footstep) — the 
step  from  consciousness  to  utterance  is 
so  low  that  even  the  little  thoughts  and 
the  half -feelings,  the  tots  and  midgets  of 
the  mind,  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  barrier.  The  formative  impulse  is  so 
active  and  so  supple  that  form  no  longer 
testifies  to  substance,  as  it  does  in 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  or  Keats.  Words 
cease  to  carry  their  full  load  of  meaning 
and  the  reader  finds  a  caress  where  he 
had  hoped  for  a  signal  or  a  challenge. 
The  caress  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  worth 
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THE  ANDIRON   CLUB  of  New  York  City  has  the  honor  to  announce  the 
publication  of 

THE  COLONNADE 

VOLUME  XIV 

a  five-hundred-page  book  of  scholarship  and  belles-lettres,  printed,  as  of  old,  on 
goodly  paper,  in  attractive  type,  with  spacious  margins,  and  cloth-bound  in  green 
and  gold,  and  including,  besides  the  centenary  reprint  of  the  complete  poetical 
works  of 

JOHN  TRUMBULL,  LL.D., 

notable  contributions   to  scholarship  and   belles-lettres,   including: 

LA  FEMME  DANS  LE  ROMAN  ITALIEN,  by  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard,  Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne. 

JOHN  TRUMBULL,  SATIRIST  (a  critical  essay  introducing  the  centenary  reprint 
of  "The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Trumbull,  LL.D."  which  constitutes  Part  II  of 
this  volume),  by  Clare  I.  Cogan,  M.A. 

SPENSERIAN  BIOGRAPHY  (showing  how  the  accepted  Spenserian  tradition 
has  been  discredited  by  recent  investigation,  yet  how  conspicuously  recent 
biographers  of  Spenser  have  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  these  investigations), 
by  John  W.  Draper,  Ph.D. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  DIARY  OF  DAVID  GARRICK'S  TRIP  TO  PARIS  IN 
1751   (with  specimen  pages  in  facsimile),  by  Elizabeth  Stein,  M.A. 

THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  LYLY'S  "EUPHUES"  TO  CERTAIN  OF  HIS 
PREDECESSORS,  by  Ernest  Scott  Quimby,  M.A. 

and  many  more. 


For  particulars  address  the  Business  Manager:  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Nason,  Box 
84,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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"He  has  handled  a  vast  subject  well,  and 
has  done  it  in  a  manner  that  the  layman 
can  understand  and  appreciate." — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

The  major  headings  of  this  important  book, 
by  a  skilled  reasoner,  are:  Social  Influences; 
The  Individual  Mind ;  The  Knowing  Function ; 
The  Feeling  Function— and  a  scholarly  review 
and   conclusion 
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The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

IT  is  difficult  to  add  to  reputations  so 
great  as  that  of  M.  France.  (Large 
reputations  are  the  opposite  of  large  for- 
tunes in  the  fact  that  the  larger  they  are 
the  harder  it  is  to  increase  them.)  "The 
Bride  of  Corinth  and  Other  Poems  and 
Plays"  (John  Lane),  which  Wilfrid  and 
Emilie  Jackson  have  turned  into  English, 
is  not  momentous  to  its  author's  fame 
in  England  and  America.  Still  its  inter- 
est is  unquestionable.  The  most  France- 
like thing  in  the  volume,  though  not  the 
first  in  merit,  is  "Come  What  May,"  a 
Parisian  one-act  sketch  in  which  a 
woman,  choosing  between  two  men,  pre- 
fers the  delicate  in  perfidy  to  the  rude  in 
honor.  That  may  be  a  datum  on  woman 
— or  on  M.  France.  Men  are  read  in 
their  reading  of  women. 

"The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  a  play  in 
verse,  extracts  a  graceful  if  anaemic 
romance  from  the  contact  of  the  stern 
youth  of  Christianity  with  the  mellow 
old-age  of  paganism.  M.  France's  sym- 
pathies are  pagan,  but,  harder  than  the 
Christian  bishop,  he  dooms  to  suicide  the 
young  girl  between  whom  and  her  pagan 
lover  Christianity  had  interposed  its 
bar.  The  story  is  touching  in  a  simple 
way,  and  the  boldly  sexual  Anatole 
France  has  carefully  deleted  from  the 
original  legend  all  the  boldness  of  its 
sexuality.  "The  Comedy  of  a  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  in  which  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  first  revealed  his  capaci- 
ties to  New  York,  is  a  bright,  broad  farce 
clinging  to  literature  by  a  thread.  A 
judge  who  has  applied  to  medical  adepts 
for  the  removal  of  his  wife's  dumbness, 
applies  to  them  again  for  protection  from 
the  consequences  of  their  success.  They 
make  him  deaf  on  the  cynical  theory  that 
deafness  is  no  hindrance  to  a  judge.  The 
ineptitude  of  the  law  is  shown  more  in 
detail  in  "Crainquebille,"  the  best  of  the 
four  plays,  in  which  the  tale  of  a  cabbage- 
vendor,  falsely  accused  of  calling  a  police- 
man a  "bloody  copper,"  is  made  the  oc- 
casion for  a  picture  of  the  thoroughfares 
and  a  satire  on  the  courts.  All  is  simple ; 
much  is  base;  a  little  is  human.  The 
rogues  are  only  a  little  less  guileless  than 
the  simpletons,  and  Crainquebille,  the 
leader  of  the  simpletons,  is  human  to  the 
core.  He  belongs  to  that  most  delectable 
order  of  fools  who  are  temperamentally 
intelligent;  they  are  sages  disencum- 
bered of  brains. 

Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  is  an 
easy  gentleman  to  read  in  a  magazine, 
and  his  earlier  volumes  of  collected  es- 
says have  won  him  a  certain  renown  as  a 
modern  Charles  Lamb.  But  whether  his 
work  has  lost  savor  as  he  has  gone  on,  or 
whether  wit  suffers  from  repetition,  his 
latest  volume,  "The  Dame  School  of  Ex- 
perience" (Houghton  Mifflin),  impresses 
us  as  thin  and  crackling.    The  wisdom  is 


not  very  profound,  and  the  optimism  has 
the  gentle  drone  of  the  pulpit.  We  can 
not  help  feeling  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing,  nice  and  pretty  and  empty,  that 
almost  justifies  Mr.  Mencken's  furious 
diatribes  on  the  criminal  righteousness 
of  American  letters. 

As  for  Mr.  Mencken,  he  has  thrown 
into  the  quiet  waters  of  Christmas  a  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  "Prejudices"  (Knopf) 
— a  veritable  stone  of  offense.  The  most 
bulky  and  serious  part  of  the  volume  is 
a  series  of  explosive  jeremiads  over  the 
present  state  of  our  literature.  Such 
words,  such  ire,  such  a  tumult  of  con- 
tempt! One  reader  at  least  has  not 
chuckled  over  anything  so  much  for  a 
long  while,  though  his  own  humble  name 
runs  like  a  refrain  of  woe  through  the 
hurly-burly  of  Mr.  Mencken's  indigna- 
tion. Why  is  American  literature  so 
flatulently  commonplace?  Because  it  is 
written  for  "democrats,  bagmen,  yahoos." 
What  is  the  remedy?  The  creation  in 
this  good  land,  if  possible,  "of  a  civilized 
aristocracy,  secure  in  its  position,  ani- 
mated by  an  intelligent  curiosity,  skep- 
tical of  all  facile  generalizations,  superior 
to  the  sentimentality  of  the  mob,  and  de- 
lighting in  the  battle  of  ideas  for  its 
own  sake."  And  what  is  the  chief  office 
of  such  an  aristocracy  of  the  mind?  "Not 
to  punish  eccentricity  by  expulsion,  but 
to  throw  a  mantle  of  protection  about 
it."  And  who  are  the  living  geniuses 
that  deserve  such  a  mantle  of  protection  ? 
Theodore  Dreiser  and  Frank  Harris  and, 
of  course,  James  Branch  Cabell.  And 
what  is  the  theme  of  great  literature? 
"Character  in  decay."  It  would  be  sad 
if  one  had  to  choose  between  Dr.  Crothers 
and  Mr.  Mencken,  but  under  compulsion 
we  should  choose  the  former.  Yet  Mr. 
Mencken  says  an  astonishingly  good 
thing  now  and  then  in  the  very  whirl- 
wind and  tempest  of  his  passion,  and  if 
ever  he  should  sober  up  from  what,  to 
use  the  style  he  affects,  might  be  called 
his  moral  and  intellectual  delirium 
tremens,  he  might  do  a  good  service  to 
the  self-complacent  society  of  writers. 

The  series  of  articles  on  life  in  the 
United  States,  by  Tancredo  Pinochet, 
originally  published  in  his  journal,  El 
Norte  Americano,  appear  now  in  book 
form,  with  the  title  "The  Gulf  of  Mis- 
understanding" (Boni  and  Liveright). 
In  the  person  of  an  educated  South 
American  visitor  the  author  draws  up 
the  indictment ;  in  the  person  of  a  high- 
ly trained  and  cultivated  woman  in  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Censor's  De- 
partment during  the  war  he  frames  the 
reply.  Nothing  pleases  the  visitor,  and 
most  things  offend  him.  Not  even  a 
Socialist  soap-boxer  or  one  of  the  parlor 
intelligentsia  could  find  so  much  that  is 
hopelessly  at  fault.  These  strictures  he 
writes  in  letters  to  his  wife;  and  in  the 
Censor's  office  the  letters,  one  after  one, 
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come  into  the  hands  of  this  paragon  of 
disputative  women,  who  pens  a  confu- 
tation and  sends  both  missives  to  the 
waiting  wife.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
book  records  the  visitor's  conversion  to 
the  woman's  point  of  view.  The  critic 
admits  his  former  misinformation  and 
prejudices  and  changes  his  tone  to  one 
of  praise  so  lavish  that  even  a  "100-per 
cent.  American"  might  blush  to  hear  it 
told.  It  is  a  notable  book  and  can  not 
but  do  a  great  and  needed  service  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas. 

Professor  T.  F.  Crane's  volume,  "Ital- 
ian Social  Customs  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury" (Yale  University  Press),  deals 
"with  the  origin,  development,  and  influ- 
ence of  certain  social  diversions  which 
deeply  modified  the  outward  form  of  so- 
ciety in  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Spain  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  of  which  a  few  sur- 
vivals have  reached  the  present  day." 
The  diversions  in  question  are  chiefly  the 
formal  debate,  under  the  presidency  of 
an  elected  king  or  queen,  on  a  set  prob- 
lem, usually  a  questione  d'amore;  the  sys- 
tematic telling  of  stories,  also  under  the 
presidency  of  an  elected  king  or  queen; 
and  parlor  games.  Dr.  Crane  with  zeal- 
ous care  summarizes  some  hundreds  of 
literary  works  which  reflect  one  or  more 
of  these  diversions.  This  wealth  of  mate- 
rial, often  very  curious  in  detail,  estab- 
lishes the  continuity  of  the  social  discus- 
sion of  love  problems  from  the  tenso  of 
mediaeval  Provence  to  the  courts  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  thence  to  the 
salons  of  the  French  seventeenth  century 
and  to  the  polite  companies  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Spain.  The  organized  tell- 
ing of  stories,  apparently  Italian  in  its 
special  social  form,  had  just  as  wide  a 
later  history.  Siena  claims  the  invention 
of  parlor  games,  and  is  at  least  entitled 
to  credit  for  their  great  development. 
Not  a  little  wit  and  not  a  little  knowledge 
it  must  have  taken  to  play  the  best  of 
them. 

With  a  fine  blending  of  intensive 
neurological  experience  and  cultured  in- 
terest in  affairs  at  large,  Dr.  Stewart 
Paton,  in  his  "Education  in  War  and 
Peace"  (Paul  B.  Hoeber),  regards  the 
great  mass  action  disturbing  our  social 
structure  from  the  removed  point  of 
view  of  an  instructed  spectator.  In 
brief,  his  argument  is  that  the  extrav- 
agant unrest,  characterizing  some  omi- 
nous movements  of  the  day,  is  referable 
to  absence  of  control,  from  within  and 
without,  of  those  who  are  its  leaders. 
Dr.  Paton  is  honest  enough  to  lay  part 
of  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  pertinently  remarks, 
"Will  it  be  necessary  for  the  intelligent 
lay  public  to  lead  the  medical  profession 
to  appreciate  its  present  opportunity  and 
responsibility  in  this  particular  field?" 


Drama 

"The  White-Headed  Boy" 

THERE  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  write 
about  as  a  play  for  which  there  can 
be  nothing  but  praise.  Faults  can  be 
defined  and  discussed;  but  how  is  one  to 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  merits, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  pure  comedy? 
If,  then,  I  call  "The  White-Headed  Boy," 
by  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson,  the  best  comedy 
of  our  time,  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
prove  my  case.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that,  until  the  company  now  playing  it 
can  be  transported,  stock,  lock,  and  bar- 
rel, to  America,  you  can  not  really  know 
what  it  is;  for  it  must  be  played  in  its 
soft,  insinuating  Irish,  and  such  another 
Irish  company  does  not  exist. 

The  scene  is  the  living-room  of  Mrs. 
Geoghegan's  house  in  the  village  of  Bally- 
colman.  The  Geoghegans  are  fairly  well- 
to-do  small  shopkeepers.  The  mother, 
her  two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  are 
awaiting  the  arrival  from  Dublin  of  the 
third  and  youngest  son,  Denis,  who  is 
his  mother's  spoilt  darling,  her  "white- 
headed  boy."  The  whole  family  have 
stinted  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  edu- 
cate him  as  a  doctor:  he  has  several 
times  failed  in  his  examination,  but  this 
time  it  is  believed  that  he  must  certainly 
have  passed.  Somewhat  to  Mrs.  Geoghe- 
gan's annoyance  (for  she  does  not  wish 
to  share  her  felicity  with  any  one),  her 
sister,  Aunt  Ellen,  who  has  a  bit  of  prop- 
erty in  the  hills  at  some  distance,  ap- 
pears on  the  scene;  and  this  humorous, 
eccentric,  managing  old  woman,  played 
to  perfection  by  Miss  Maire  O'Neill,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  characters 
ever  seen  on  the  stage.  Presently  there 
arrives,  not  Denis,  but  a  telegram  from 
Denis;  it  is  opened  and  found  to  contain 
the  cryptic  announcement,  "Hard  luck. 
Geoghegan's  Hope  also  ran."  At  first  it 
is  thought  that  Denis  must  have  broken 
his  promise  not  to  bet  on  horse-races; 
but  when  it  appears  that  "Geoghegan's 
Hope"  is  a  nickname  given  him  by  his 
college  mates,  the  still  direr  suspicion 
dawns  on  the  family  group  that  he  has 
once  more  failed  in  his  "exam."  His 
eldest  brother  George,  who  holds  the 
purse-strings,  declares  that,  if  this  be  so, 
not  a  penny  more  shall  be  spent  on  his 
education,  but  he  shall  be  packed  off  to 
Canada  with  just  enough  money  in  his 
pocket  to  save  him  from  starving  until 
he  can  find  work. 

Then  Denis  arrives,  and  the  family 
scene  is  handled  with  rare  art  and  fine 
humanity.  Denis  is  not  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow;  he  has  no  vices,  and  he  is  sin- 
cerely attached  to  his  sweetheart,  Delia, 
daughter  of  John  Duffy,  the  local  post- 
master and  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council;  but  he  is  happy-go-lucky 
and  harum  scarum,  and  has  none  of  the 
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genius  that  his  proud  mother  has  per- 
suaded the  others  to  see  in  him.  The 
brothers  and  sisters  are  all  really  fond 
of  him,  but  they  know  that  they  have 
been  sacrificed  to  him,  and  their  patience 
is  exhausted.  When  he  realizes  the  sit- 
uation, Denis  turns  upon  them  in  a  mild 
way,  and  tells  them  that  he  did  not  ask 
to  be  petted  and  idolized,  nor  did  he 
set  up  any  pretensions  to  the  genius 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  him.  How- 
ever, he  accepts  his  sentence  without  re- 
bellion, but  declines  to  ask  Delia  to  share 
the  life  of  hardship  which  lies  before 
him,  and  sends  her  a  note  breaking  off 
their  engagement.  Then  Aunt  Ellen  has 
a  bright  idea.  It  will  be  a  terrible  humil- 
iation for  the  Geoghegan  family  to  have 
it  known  in  the  village  that  the  bright 
boy  of  whom  they  have  boasted  so  much 
is  to  be  sent  abroad  as  a  hopeless  failure. 
Let  it  be  given  out  that  he  has  been 
offered  a  splendid  position  by  an  uncle  in 
Canada  (who  once  existed,  but  is  in  fact 
long  since  dead),  and  that  for  its  sake 
he  has  decided  to  throw  up  the  medical 
career  that  lay  before  him.  Without  a 
dissentient  voice,  this  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted; and  in  half  an  hour  it  is  all  over 
Ballycolman  that  Denis  is  to  be  sort  of 
Railway  King  in  Canada. 

But  the  Geoghegans  have  reckoned 
without  the  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council.  As  soon  as  the  rumor 
reaches  him,  John  Duffy  presents  himself 
at  the  Geoghegan  home  in  a  cold  fury, 
and  tells  George  that  if  Denis  is  thus 
going  to  throw  over  his  Delia  merely 
because  position  and  fortune  await  him 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  he,  John  Duffy,  will 
see  that  Delia  brings  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise — damages,  £1,000.  Terrible 
is  George's  consternation,  and  in  vain 
does  he  try  to  come  to  some  composition 
with  the  irate  Duffy.  It  is  suggested 
that  Duffy  should  be  allowed  to  bring  his 
suit,  and  that,  if  it  succeeds,  Denis  should 
go  bankrupt;  but  George  will  die  rather 
than  let  a  Geoghegan  go  bankrupt  at  the 
suit  of  a  Duffy.  There  is,  however,  balm 
in  Gilead.  John  Duffy  was,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  rejected  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Aunt  Ellen.  He  is  now  a  widower,  she 
a  widow ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
she  is  not  disinclined  to  try  whether  she 
can  renew  her  empire  over  him.  In  a 
scene  of  the  richest  comedy,  she  makes 
her  subtle  advances.  He  responds  with 
eagerness;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment  he 
loses  sight  of  the  main  chance.  The 
arrangement  is  that  the  project  of  mar- 
riage shall  be  kept  secret,  that  she  shall 
pay  him  £100,  also  under  the  rose,  and 
that  he  shall  seem  to  have  abandoned  the 
suit  out  of  pure  magnanimity.  The 
secrecy  of  this  compact  enables  the  astute 
Mr.  Duffy  to  get  another  £100  out  of 
George  and  £20  out  of  Mrs.  Geoghegan. 
He  goes  off  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act  with  the  remark  that  business  never 
was  better. 


In  the  third  act,  however,  matters  take 
a  new  turn.  The  next  morning,  Denis 
is  missing,  and  his  mother,  as  one  of  the 
sisters  says,  "has  him  drowned,"  or,  in 
other  words,  is  persuaded  that  some  ca- 
lamity has  happened  to  him.  The  truth 
is  that  Delia,  who  is  a  young  woman  of 
character,  has  carried  him  off  and  mar- 
ried him.  They  march  in  and  announce 
that  there  can  be  no  more  talk  of  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise,  and  fur- 
thermore that  Canada  is  "off,"  as  Denis 
has  accepted  a  job  with  a  road-mending 
party  now  at  work  in  the  village.  When 
he  presently  retires,  to  reappear  in  his 
navvie's  get-up,  great  is  the  consterna- 
tion among  both  Geoghegans  and  Duffies. 
Wits  are  racked  to  discover  some  lucra- 
tive and  genteel  employment  for  him. 
John  Duffy  suggests  that  he  must  surely 
know  enough  about  medicine  to  be  a  Tu- 
berculosis Officer.  Finally  it  is  arranged 
that  he  is  to  be  manager  of  a  cooperative 
shop  which  Aunt  Ellen  is  going  to  start 
in  her  village.  It  is  true  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  shop-keeping,  but  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  real  manager  will 
be  Mrs.  Denis.  It  seems  for  a  moment 
that  Aunt  Ellen's  marriage,  like  so  much 
else,  is  to  be  upset  in  this  great  peripety; 
but  Cupid  knows  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that;  and  there  are,  moreover,  sound 
business  reasons  for  the  further  cement- 
ing of  the  alliance  between  the  clans 
Geoghegan  and  Duffy. 

There  is  observation,  humor,  and  genial 
humanity  in  every  line  of  this  admirable 
comedy.  I  doubt  whether  any  play  since 
"The  School  for  Scandal"— the  work  of 
another  Irishman — has  won  more  unani- 
mous and  delighted  acceptance.  Unlike 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  it  belongs  to 
Irish,  not  English,  literature;  but  it  is 
all  the  more  delightful  for  its  local  color. 
"The  Lost  Leader"  secured  for  Mr. 
Lennox  Robinson  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  dramatists ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  "The  White-Headed  Boy"  does  not 
lift  him  out  of  the  rank  and  give  him 
a  place  apart. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  two  light 
comedies  of  very  similar  title  and  theme 
have  been  produced  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other;  and  by  a  still  more  curi- 
ous and  deplorable  coincidence  each  has 
belied  the  promise  of  an  enthusiastic 
first-night,  and  has  failed  to  attract  the 
public  in  any  great  numbers.  The  first 
in  the  field  was  "The  Romantic  Young 
Lady,"  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Mar- 
tinez Sierra,  by  Helen  and  Harley  Gran- 
ville Barker.  The  second  was  "The  Ro- 
mantic Age,"  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne  of 
Punch.  Of  the  adaptation  I  shall  only 
say  that  it  was  charmingly  written,  pro- 
duced, and  acted,  and  that  its  heroine  was 
a  delightful  girl  who,  being  by  chance 
thrown  together  with  the  hero  of  her 
dreams,  a  romantic  novelist,  is  at  first 
disillusioned  by  his  ironic  humor,  but 
eventually  realizes  that  romance  is  not 
to  be  sought  on  the  surface  of  life,  but 
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in  its  deeper  realities.  In  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Milne's 
play,  you  will  see  how  much  the  two 
have  in  common. 

Melisande  Knowles,  daughter  of  a  silly, 
scheming,  suburban  mother,  and  a  com- 
monplace, grimly  humorous  father,  has 
been  christened  Melisande  in  mistake  for 
Millicent,  and  has  had  her  nature  col- 
ored, it  would  seem,  by  the  romantic 
name.  She  is  steeped  in  Tennysonian 
and  Burne-Jonesian  romance,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  stock  broker 
suitor  whose  dinner-jacket  and  black  tie 
seem  to  her  the  essence  of  prosaic  vul- 
garity. Then,  entering  her  drawing- 
room  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  whom 
should  she  see  standing  in  the  pale  radi- 
ance of  the  midsummer  moon  but  the 
very  embodiment  of  all  her  dreams — a 
handsome  youth,  splendidly  habited  in 
blue  and  gold,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  are  quite  nat- 
ural reasons  for  this  strange  apparition ; 
but  she  does  not  inquire  into  them.  After 
dreaming  all  night  of  the  glorious 
stranger,  she  goes  forth  next  morning 
into  the  dewy  woodland,  and  there  again 
encounters  him.  They  have  a  romantic 
love-scene,  quite  after  her  own  heart; 
and  he  asks,  and  receives,  permission  to 
call  upon  her  parents.  What  is  her  hor- 
ror when  he  turns  up  at  afternoon  tea 
in  a  commonplace  tweed  golfing-suit,  and 
proves  to  be  a  stock  broker  (like  her 
other  suitor)  who  has  lost  his  bearings 
on  the  way  to  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  has 
passed  the  midsummer  night  in  his  dam- 
aged automobile.  It  takes  her  some  time 
to  get  over  this  sad  disillusionment;  but 
it  ultimately  proves  that  the  doublet  and 
hose  are  really  more  suitable  to  his  dis- 
position than  the  tweed  knickerbockers, 
and  that  he  is  in  truth  a  kindred  spirit, 
though  his  romantic  enthusiasms  are 
tempered  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Both  of  these  comedies  are  very  slight, 
but  both  are  witty,  graceful,  ingenious, 
entertaining.  Why  the  public  should 
have  turned  up  its  nose  at  them  is  to  me 
a  profound  mystery.  Good  plays  some- 
times fail  because  there  is  no  well-known 
and  attractive  actor  in  the  cast;  but  this 
explanation  does  not  here  apply,  for  Mr. 
Dennis  Eadie  is  in  the  one  play  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Wontner  in  the  other — both  of 
them  actors  with  a  large  following.  These 
instances  upset  an  old  theory  of  mine, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  success  of  a  play,  but  that  one 
can  always  account  for  its  failure. 

A  play  which  is  having  an  unaccount- 
able success  is  "The  Blue  Lagoon," 
founded  on  Mr.  Stacpoole's  novel  of  that 
name.  The  scenery,  which  has  been 
much  praised,  is  in  nowise  remarkable; 
and  the  play  seemed  to  me  very  tedious 
and  rather  unpleasing. 

William  Archer 

London,  November  9 


Music 

From  Symphony  to  Opera — 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin" 

—  A  Beethoven  Festival 

THOUGH  there  were  vacant  seats  at 
the  last  two  New  York  performances 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  both 
its  programmes  were  received  with  eager 
interest.  Mr.  Monteux,  the  director  of 
the  orchestra,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  young  French  school.  The  first  of 
his  two  schemes  included  Ravel's  "Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin"  Suite,  an  equiva- 
lent of  Debussy's  "Hommage  a  Ra- 
meau."  Rameau  and  Couperin,  between 
them,  laid  the  foundations  of  French 
style  in  music,  informing  it  with  grace 
and  charm  and  beauty  of  a  discreet,  ex- 
pressive kind. 

Ravel  began  his  Suite  in  honor  of  the 
chief  writer  for  the  clavecin  before  the 
war.  Then,  being  dragged  into  the 
strife,  he  laid  it  aside  till  three  or  four 
years  later.  He  first  arranged  it  as  a 
six-part  work  for  the  piano.  From  this 
composition  he  next  singled  out  for  or- 
chestration four  movements,  a  "Prelude," 
a  "Forlane"  (or  "furlana"),  in  the  Vene- 
tian mode,  a  "Menuet"  and  a  "Rigau- 
don,"  each  dedicated  to  a  dead  fellow- 
soldier.  As  a  tribute  to  a  musician,  his 
selection  of  dance  forms  may  seem  ec- 
centric. But  in  his  treatment  of  each 
movement  he  once  more  proved  his  rare 
talent  as  a  composer  of  ingenious  and 
impressive  music.  At  the  second  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux gave  us  Mendelssohn's  Octett  for 
violins,  'cellos,  and  violas,  in  E  flat  ma- 
jor, composed  two  years  before  his  music 
for  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  As 
the  invention  of  a  mere  boy  of  sixteen, 
it  seems  a  miracle.  Though  the  first 
movement  and  the  second  are  jejune,  the 
succeeding  Scherzo  and  the  Finale 
(Presto)  still  amaze  one  by  their  fan- 
tasy and  spirit.  With  the  Octett  Mr. 
Monteux  restored  to  us  Lalo's  Concerto 
for  'cello  and  orchestra,  and,  to  complete 
a  most  attractive  scheme,  threw  in  Stra- 
vinsky's "Petrouchka"  Ballet  Suite. 

Last  week  brought  a  first  celebration 
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of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Beethoven,  as  to  whose  genius 
schools  of  all  sorts  are  agreed.  It  was 
a  brave,  a  daring  impulse  that  led  Mr. 
Damrosch,  in  his  wish  to  honor  Beet- 
hoven, to  perform  three  of  his  symphon- 
ies— the  First  and  Seventh  and  Fifth — 
on  the  same  programme.  A  large  audience 
proved  that  he  had  not  erred  in  his  judg- 
ment. It  drank  in  the  three  works  with- 
out a  sign  of  having  had  too  much.  And 
when  the  last  chords  of  the  flawless  Fifth 
were  hushed,  it  applauded  loudly. 

At  the  New  York  Symphony  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Damrosch  favored  us  with  a 
by-no-means  faultless  rendering  of 
Tschaikowsky's  favorite  Fifth.  His  mu- 
sicians were,  as  usual,  in  fine  form.  But, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  (and  they  were  not 
responsible),  they  played  some  move- 
ments of  that  work  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  romantic  charm  and  spirit 
which  had  .made  it  popular.  Casella's 
Suite  from  "Le  Couvent  sur  l'Eau,"  new 
to  New  York,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  United 
States,  was  also  played.  Though  as  in- 
tegral portions  of  a  "dancing  comedy" 
the  three  movements  in  the  Suite  have 
been  admired  abroad,  as  concert  pieces 
they  seemed  rather  trifling.  The  most 
modern  (and  the  least  original)  was  the 
"Nocturne,"  inspired,  too  plainly,  by  De- 
bussy's genius.  The  second  movement, 
an  "Old  Ladies'  Dance,"  based  on  the  old 
French  air  of  "Amaryllis"  (said  to  have 
been  invented  by  no  less  august  a  com- 
poser than  Louis  the  Thirteenth),  is  the 
least  noteworthy.  But  in  a  trite  way  it 
beguiles  the  ear. 

The  Metropolitan  is  not  spoiling  us 
this  year  by  overproduction.  It  is  rest- 
ing on  its  laurels — or  its  subscription 
list.  We  hear  less  of  it  than  in  the 
days  bygone  as  an  art  centre.  It  is  cau- 
tious, less  ambitious,  less  alert.  To  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  present  generation 
it  still  seems  to  be  the  Temple  of  High 
Art.  But  to  a  few  of  us,  who  can  hark 
back  to  earlier  years,  it  seems  a  theatre 
like — oh,  well,  some  other  theatres.  And 
this  may  suit  the  wealthy  backers  of 
what  used  to  be  the  heart  of  lyric  drama. 
Yet  it  awakens  keen  and  sorrowful  emo- 
tions in  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  the 
time  of  Toscanini  (and  before  that), 
had  been  allowed,  thanks  to  its  then 
broader  sympathies,  to  keep  abreast  with 
living  music  in  the  operatic  field. 

Now  it  seems  careless  of  the  trend  of 
modern  music.  As  novelties  this  season 
all  it  offers  is  one  opera  by  Karl  Weis, 
a  fellow-countryman  and  competitor  of 
Smetana,  and  a  new  ballet,  which  was 
danced  and  played  for  the  first  time  here 
a  few  nights  ago.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  "Fervaal"  and 
"L'Etranger"  of  Vincent  d'Indy,  the 
"Roi  d'Ys"  of  Lalo,  the  "Troyens  a  Car- 
thage" of  Berlioz,  the  "Khovantchina" 
and  the  "Snegourotcha"  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  and  other  works,  all  vastly  more 
important  in  their  various   ways  than 


"Zaza"  or  "The  Polish  Jew"  or  ballets 
like  the  one  just  produced.  It  is  even 
more  distressingly  significant  that  the 
"Petrouchka"  of  that  ultra-modern 
genius,  Stravinsky,  has  been  omitted 
from  the  current  repertory.  So,  by  the 
bye,  has  also  Dukas'  "Ariane  et  Barbe- 
Bleue,"  a  symbolic  lyric  drama  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  beauty,  which,  had 
the  leading  part  of  Ariane  been  sung  by 
the  right  artist,  and  in  English,  might 
have  delighted  all  Americans  who  heard, 
but  could  not  grasp,  its  feminist  message. 
We  must  now  be  grateful  for  small 
mercies  when  they  are  vouchsafed  at  the 
Metropolitan.  And  I  admit  that  there  is 
something  to  like  and  praise  in  the  new 
ballet  of  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  (said 
to  be  a  Czechoslav  with  an  Italian  streak 
in  him).  The  title  of  this  pleasing  little 
work,  "II  Carillon  Magico,"  was  trans- 
lated, rather  loosely,  on  the  opera  bills 
as  "The  Magic  Musical  Box."  "The 
Magic  Chimes,"  of  course,  would  have 
been  better.  The  persons  in  the  plot 
which  it  interprets,  somewhat  vaguely, 
in  tones  and  dances  are  conventional 
characters  of  the  old  French  and  Italian 
pantomimes  and  comedy  improvisations 
■ — Pierrot  and  Columbina,  Arlecchino  and 
II  Dottore  (the  original  of  the  more 
modern  Pantaloon),  the  Cavaliere  di  Gra- 
zia,  and  many  more.  To  these  the  in- 
ventor of  the  dancing  scheme  has  added 
a  Princess  of  Dreams. 

Pierrot  and  Arlecchino  both  love  Co- 
lumbina. But  Pierrot,  always  whimsical 
and  moonstruck,  is  obsessed  with  a  new 
fancy.  He  is  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  the  Princess  of  Dreams.  To  supplant 
him  in  the  favor  of  fair  Columbina,  the 
malicious  Arlecchino  gives  his  white- 
faced  rival  an  enchanted  clock,  which 
strikes  the  hours.  The  silvery  chimes 
evoke  Pierrot's  Princess,  with  whom  he 
bills  and  coos  and  hopes  for  amorous 
bliss.  But  his  illusions  are  all  blown 
away  and  killed  by  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  resistless  "Cavalier  of 
Grace."  And,  too  abruptly,  the  whole 
story  ends  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
unstable  lover. 

The  settings  for  this  artless  little 
ballet  are  Pierrot's  room  and  a  conven- 
tionalized garden,  both  well  designed, 
though  lighted  somewhat  garishly.  The 
score  throughout  is  engagingly  melodic. 
It  gives  us  nothing  either  new  or 
strange.  But  it  is  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose and  well  written,  with  a  right  re- 
gard for  rhythms.  It  is  real  ballet  mu- 
sic, facile  and  beguiling.  The  most  cap- 
tivating and  conspicuous  episode  in- 
cluded in  the  score  is  a  development  of 
the  first  three  or  four  bars  of  Charpen- 
tier's  air,  "Depuis  le  jour."  The  part 
of  Pierrot  was  mimed,  with  much  effect, 
by  Rosina  Galli.  The  chief  dancing 
characters,  Columbina  and  Arlecchino, 
were  piquantly  interpreted  by  Florence 
Rudolph  and  Giuseppe  Bonfiglio. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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UNHAPPY  Ireland !  Admitting 
that  the  problem  is  all  very  con- 
fused— a  situation  which  is  aggra- 
vated by  our  lack  of  authoritative  in- 
formation— England  can  not  afford 
to  permit  a  repetition  of  the  latest 
disaster,  the  conflagration  in  Cork. 
Whatever  its  immediate  cause,  it  in- 
dicates a  criminal  absence  of  com- 
petent management  and  tends,  in 
many  minds,  to  confirm  the  ugly 
rumors  which  are  piling  up  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  British 
troops  that  have  been  placed  in 
charge.  Persons  who  can  not  be  ac- 
cused of  anti-British  bias  are  com- 
paring British  troops  with  the  Prus- 
sian troops  that  occupied  Belgium 
and  are  putting  the  two  sets  of  re- 
prisals in  the  same  category.  It  is 
because  we  scout  such   rumors  and 


because  we  believe  that  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  strong  bonds  of  Anglo- 
American  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing would  be  a  catastrophe  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  earnestly  desire 
certain  first-hand  explanations.  First 
and  foremost,  why  did  not  England 
put  her  regular  army  in  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  entrusting  such  ticklish 
work  to  a  band  of  Black  and  Tans 
who,  according  to  another  ugly  rumor, 
are  made  up  of  adventurers  and  ex- 
convicts?  The  regular  British  Army 
has  a  reputation  for  keeping  itself 
in  hand  in  emergencies  which  would 
have  made  the  talk  of  Prussian  re- 
prisals in  Ireland  sound  silly.  Why 
did  England  send  so  discredited  an 
individual  as  Lord  French  to  Ireland  ? 
And  why  has  she  now  supplanted 
him  by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood?  Is 
the  condition  of  Ireland  of  so  little 
importance  to  the  world's  peace  of 
mind  that  England  can  afford  to 
withhold  from  this  task  one  of  her 
most  talented  statesmen?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  could  do  an  immense  service 
if  he  would  give  out  a  comprehensive, 
intelligible  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's whole  policy  towards  Ireland. 

pOLONEL  HARVEY  is  too  clever 
^  a  man  not  to  see  the  objections 
to  which  his  clever  scheme  of  a  fifty- 
word  league  of  nations  is  exposed. 
The  "association  of  peoples"  that  he 
proposes  is  to  do  just  one  thing — 
"pledge  their  respective  governments 
for  all  time  never  to  engage  in  offen- 
sive warfare  until  the  question  had 
been  submitted  to  and  decided  by  the 
people  themselves."  But  who  is  to 
decide  the  question  of  what  is  "offen- 
sive warfare"?  In  the  late  war  be- 
tween Poland  and  Soviet  Russia,  Po- 
land stoutly  denied  that  there  was 
anything  offensive  in  any  of  her  pro- 
ceedings— it  was  all  a  clear  case  of 
national    defense.      And    everybody 


followed  his  own  taste  and  fancy  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  denial. 
Again,  as  to  the  referendum  itself. 
That  no  people  will  ever  go  in  for  an 
offensive  war  is  a  comfortable  doc- 
trine, but  what  assurance  have  we 
that  it  is  true?  Unless  it  is  a  doctrine 
that  can  be  relied  upon  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  how  will  the  pledge  of  the 
referendum  warrant  the  various 
nations  in  reducing  their  armaments 
to  a  minimum?  Would  France,  for 
example,  feel  that  she  could  trust  the 
people  of  Germany  to  resist  every 
temptation  that  might  present  itself 
for  getting  back  by  force  what  she 
had  lost  by  force  and  what  she  thinks 
is  her  due?  We  rather  fancy  that 
Marshal  Foch  would  think  the  good 
will  of  the  German  people  an  even 
more  slender  reliance  than  the  Ver- 
sailles Covenant.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Colonel's  idea  is  not  worth 
considering;  and  in  fact  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  stir  up  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. But  it  is  likely  to  figure  rather 
as  a  possible  plank  in  a  league  plat- 
form than  as  a  vest-pocket  substi- 
tute for  the  whole  thing. 

TV7HEN  the  proposal  for  a  separate 
"^  peace  with  Germany  was  up  in 
Congress  last  winter,  and  was  urged 
upon  the  plea  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  end  to  the  anomaly  of  war  laws 
continuing  in  force  indefinitely  after 
the  cessation  of  warfare,  we  pointed 
out  the  hollowness  of  that  plea.  The 
object  could  obviously  be  effected  by 
a  simple  act  of  Congress  bringing  the 
operation  of  those  laws  to  an  end. 
How  easy  a  job  it  was  has  now  been 
demonstrated.  The  House,  only  a 
week  after  its  first  assembling,  at  the 
end  of  no  more  than  a  two-hours'  de- 
bate, adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  a 
sweeping  resolution  which  provides 
for  the  termination  of  the  validity  of 
the  war  measures  just  as  though  the 
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war  were  now  formally  ended.   Here 
is  one  case  at  least  in  which  simple 
common  sense  has  commanded  uni- 
versal acceptance  as  soon  as  the  is-  . 
sue  was  plainly  presented. 

"SYNDICATE"  is  a  very  good  word 
O  — as  g00d  as  "Mesopotamia"  in 
the  old  story,  or  as  "circumwented" 
in  Tony  Weller's  critical  judgment  on 
his  son's  famous  valentine.  But  after 
all  there  are  syndicates  and  syndi- 
cates.    One  of  the  many  queer  fea- 
tures about  the  Washington  Vander- 
lip  affair  is  that  the  newspapers  seem 
to  take  almost  no  interest  at  all  in 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  syndi- 
cate it  is  that  he  is  working.     "All 
syndicates  look  alike  to  us"  appears 
to  be  the  motto  of  the  editors  who 
give  to  Vanderlip  columns  of  front- 
page space  day  after  day.    Now  this 
Vanderlip    business,    though    many 
people  laugh  at  it,  has  unquestionably 
been  for  months   one   of  the  chief 
props  of  the  movement  for  friendly 
relations    with    the    Bolshevik    au- 
tocracy; and  yet  almost  no  attention 
has    been    given    to    the    question 
whether   Vanderlip    really   has   any 
substantial  backing  from  the  group 
whose  names  he  has  given  as  the  men 
behind   him.     It   has,    indeed,   been 
stated  once  or  twice  that  these  gentle- 
men have  thus  far  merely  taken  a 
flyer  in  Vanderlip  to  the  extent  of  a 
couple   of  thousand   dollars   apiece; 
but  little  or  nothing  has  been  made 
of  this  statement.     The  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  is  that  a  power- 
ful syndicate  is  actually  committed 
to  the  venture.    If,  instead  of  being 
engaged  in  a  scheme  favorable  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  Vanderlip  was  trying  to 
put    through    something    hostile    to 
them,  and  if  the  great  newspapers 
were  as  generous  of  their  space  and 
as  uncritical  of  his  claims  as  they 
have   actually  been,   what  an  ever- 
lasting howl  would  be  raised  by  our 
radicals  over  the  rottenness  of  the 
capitalist  press! 

MUST  we  learn  German?  asks  M. 
Poincare  in  one  of  his  "Lettres 
Libres"  which  he  contributes  to  the 
Temps,  and  he  caps  it  with  this  other 
question  which  implies  his  own  an- 
swer: Is  it  good  for  victorious 
Prance  to  unlearn   German?     How 


can  France  succeed  in  winning  the 
love  and  the  loyalty  of  those  many 
Alsatians  whose  native  speech  is  a 
German  patois,  if  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  education  of  their 
children  are  unable  to  stammer  two 
words  in  the  only  language  they  un- 
derstand? There  should  be  no  at- 
tempt to  make  them  forget  their  Ger- 
man dialect.  Loyalty  to  France  is 
not  incompatible  with  attachment  to 
a  dialect  of  Teuton  origin,  in  cor- 
roboration of  which  statement  Poin- 
care recalls  his  visit,  during  the 
war,  to  the  Departement  du  Nord, 
where  he  heard  the  Abbe  Lemire  ad- 
dress the  people  in  Flemish.  "But 
these  Flemings  of  France  are  just  as 
loyal  Frenchmen  as  the  Parisiens." 
This  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  fact 
should  be  brought  home  to  those  Bel- 
gians, "plus  francais  que  les  Fran- 
gais,"  who  constantly  decry  the  Bel- 
gian Fleming's  attachment  to  his 
language  as  a  proof  of  his  disloyalty 
to  Belgium. 

"rrtHE      FEDERATED      PRESS," 
-*-    reads  its  Service  Sheet  No.  1, 
issued   January   2,    1920,   "is   not   a 
propaganda  organization.     Its  func- 
tion is  strictly  that  of  reporting  the 
truth  concerning  happenings  of  inter- 
est to  the  workers  of  America  and 
Canada."     It  is  good  to  learn  from 
an   authoritative    source    just    what 
sort  of  functioning  by  this  organism 
is  considered  normal  and  healthy.    It 
is  also  good,  from  time  to  time,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  actual  functioning. 
A  few  weeks  ago  general  municipal 
elections  were  held  in  Great  Britain. 
The  salient  fact  about  these  elections 
was  that  labor,  while  scoring  some 
incidental  gains,  especially  in  Glas- 
gow,   suffered    considerable    losses. 
The  Manchester  Weekly  Guardian  of 
November    5,    under    the    heading 
"Slump  in  Labor,"  says  that  labor 
"has  received  a  setback  in  some  of 
the  party's  strongholds,"  and  a  cable- 
gram in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  November  4  said  that  though 
in  Glasgow  the  labor  representation 
had  been  increased  by  20,  in  England 
only  199  out  of  747  labor  candidates 
had    been    elected.      The    Federated 
Press  report  of  the  "truth"  in  this 
matter,  as  given  in  the  New  Majority 


(Chicago)  of  November  20  and  in  the 
Oakland  World  of  November  26,  is 
the  following: 

Labor  is  making  large  gains  in  the  municipal 
elections  in  Scotland.  Two  seats  were  lost 
to  the  labor  party  in  Edinburgh,  but  20  were 
gained  in  Glasgow. 

Nothing  more.  The  functioning 
stopped  right  there.  Presumably  the 
"truth"  is  merely  that  aspect  of 
things,  or  that  portion  of  the  news, 
favorable  to  one's  own  side. 

W7E  have  the  momentous  news  at 
"    last.      The    recognized    official 
representative    of   the   Third    Inter- 
national in  America  is  the  "United 
Communist"    party.      So    we    learn 
from  a  long  statement,  presumably 
the  work  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Communist  International,  pub- 
lished in  the  Russia  Press  Review  for 
October,  1920,  and  reprinted  in  the 
New  York  Call.    Does  some  one  arise 
to  ask,  What  is  the  "United  Com- 
munist" party,  anyway?     About  all 
that  is  generally  known  of  it  comes 
from  a  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  given  out  on  June  25,  to 
the  effect  that  delegates  from  both 
the  Communist  and  the  Communist 
Labor  parties  had  recently  met  under 
assumed     names     at     Chicago     and 
formed    the    new   organization.      Of 
course   it   issued   a   manifesto— they 
all  do — and  this  one  was  sufficiently 
militant  to  stir  the  pulses  of  even  the 
most  blase  of  the  lounge  lizards  of 
Parlor     Bolshevism,     long    fatigued 
with  the  stereotyped  phrases  of  revo- 
lution.    "The  working  class,"  it  de- 
clared among  other  things,  "must  be 
prepared  for  armed  insurrection  as 
the   final   form   of   mass    action   by 
which  the  workers  shall  conquer  the 
State  power  and  establish  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat."    There- 
upon, one  and  severally,  it  packed  its 
grips  and  went  home. 

TVTOW  it  wakes  up  to  find  itself 
-*-  '  decorated  with  an  ardently  cov- 
eted prize.  The  old  Socialist  Labor 
party  has  stoutly  fought  for  that 
prize,  and  the  Socialist  party,  if  cer- 
tain mild  reservations  regarding 
methods  had  been  acceptable  to  Mos- 
cow, would  gladly  and  proudly  have 
taken  the  distinction  to  itself.  But 
the  Socialist  party,  in  the  judgment 
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of  the  Third  International's  execu- 
tive committee,  is  compromising, 
timid,  reactionary,  afflicted  with  the 
yellows,  composed  of  petty  bourgeois, 
social  patriots,  social  pacifists,  oppor- 
tunists and  such  like  reprehensible 
creatures;  while  the  Socialist  Labor 
party,  for  all  its  expenditure  of 
heroic  phrase,  and  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  Boris  Reinstein,  an  ex-mem- 
ber, near  the  throne  at  Moscow,  sim- 
ply doesn't  count.  One  would  natu- 
rally have  expected  the  last-named 
circumstances  to  determine  the 
award ;  for  it  was  Reinstein  who 
brought  the  writings  of  the  late 
Daniel  de  Leon  to  the  attention  of 
Lenin  and  drew  from  him  high  trib- 
ute to  the  departed  leader  of  the 
S.  L.  P.  But  Reinstein's  advocacy, 
it  seems,  was  of  no  avail.  The  honor 
goes  elsewhere  and  to  an  unknown. 
Ruefully  must  the  contenders  accept 
the  result — and  yet  each  can  nourish 
the  consolation  that  at  any  rate  the 
honor  does  not  go  to  a  hated  rival. 

rpHOSE  radical  trade  unionists  in 
•*-  the  Farmer  Labor  party  and  else- 
where who  have  whooped  it  up  so 
enthusiastically  for  Soviet  Russia 
ought  to  be  proud  and  happy  over  the 
trade-union  manifestoes  that  are  now 
emerging  from  that  land.  A  while 
ago  there  was  the  protest  against 
Sovietism  by  the  Moscow  printers. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Union  Congress  in  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  November  the 
chairman  read  a  letter  from  the  trade 
unions  of  the  Ural  region,  represent- 
ing approximately  145,000  members, 
declaring  that  a  free  and  independent 
trade  union  movement  no  longer  ex- 
ists in  Russia.  The  working  classes, 
it  further  said,  can  not  express  their 
opinions  openly,  since  they  live  in  a 
state  of  political  and  economic  serf- 
dom established  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Their  leaders  are  cruelly 
persecuted,  it  continues;  some  are  in 
prison  or  exile,  and  many  have  been 
shot.  Maybe  this  is  the  ideal  condi- 
tion under  working-class  government 
to  which  radical  trade  unionism  in 
America  aspires.  And  then  again 
maybe  it  isn't.  Our  own  guess  is 
that  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  erstwhile  credulous  believers   in 


the  glories  and  benefits  of  Sovietism 
have  heard  about  all  they  want  to 
hear  on  the  subject  and  are  alto- 
gether unwilling  to  be  imposed  upon 
any  further. 

A  PRESS  report  of  the  official  vote 
**  of  Ohio  gives  a  total  of  2,021,359 
ballots  cast  for  Presidential  electors. 
Apparently  there  was  no  Farmer  La- 
bor or  Socialist  Labor  party  ticket  in 
the  field.  There  was  a  Single  Tax 
party  ticket,  but  it  was  evidently  not 
taken  seriously,  as  it  is  credited  with 
only  2,153  votes.  The  Socialist  party, 
therefore,  had  an  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunity to  register  the  whole  of  the 
much-advertised  radical  vote  of  pro- 
test. Its  vote  was  57,147,  or  2.82 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1912  this 
party  polled  89,930  votes,  or  8.70  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Its  standing  with 
the  Ohio  electorate  has  thus  declined 
in  eight  years  by  67.7  per  cent.  The 
more  or  less  amusing  conjecture  that 
most  of  the  protesters  must  have 
voted  for  Harding  seems  to  gain  an- 
other mark  of  confirmation. 

CEARCH  for  the  missing  link  no 
^  longer  remains  a  serious  occupa- 
tion. If  the  missing  link  is  ever 
found,  the  discovery  will  come  as  a 
by-product  of  a  less  ambitious  un- 
dertaking. Yet  to  Mr.  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews,  who  early  next  year 
will  conduct  a  fully  equipped  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  plateau  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  there  must  be  present  the 
thought,  what  if  it  should  be  turned 
up,  after  all !  The  region,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
there,  if  anywhere,  one  might  look 
for  earliest  origins.  As  it  has  never 
been  combed  in  anything  like  the 
thorough  manner  to  which  it  is 
now  to  be  subjected,  this  expedition, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  con- 
fidently expects,  in  its  programme  of 
at  least  two  years,  to  possess  itself 
of  a  more  remarkable  collection  of 
Asiatic  exhibits  than  any  now  to  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Andrews  is  no  stranger  to  these 
wild  Asiatic  domains  and  will  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  many  well- 
wishers. 


rriHERE  is  no  easy  solution  in  sight 
*■  for  the  problem  presented  by  the 
literary  censor.  In  New  York  the 
matter  has  been  for  some  years  in 
the  hands  of  a  volunteer  organization 
called  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  which  can,  through  a  magi- 
strate, arrest  any  author  and  stop  the 
sale  of  his  book,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  innocence,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  indecent.  On 
behalf  of  the  Society  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  used  their  very  large 
powers  against  but  few  books  which 
possessed  any  claim  to  artistic  qual- 
ity. That  they  do  so  at  all,  however, 
exposes  them  to  not  unnatural  resent- 
ments. But  not  too  much  should 
be  hoped  from  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  literary  people,  exasperated  by  the 
recent  activities  of  the  Society,  to  in- 
duce the  Legislature  to  recognize 
some  sort  of  distinction  between  the 
frankly  pornographic  and  the  artis- 
tically frank,  with  a  view  to  having 
works  of  the  latter  kind  tried  before 
a  jury  supposedly  competent  to  grasp 
the  large  facts  of  literature  and  of 
life.  The  distinction  is  a  real  one, 
and  the  Society  is  recognized  as  hav- 
ing performed  a  service  of  the  highest 
value  in  reducing  both  the  extent  and 
the  publicity  attending  the  circula- 
tion of  printed  and  pictured  salacity. 
One  can  be  grateful  that  work  of  that 
sort  is  taken  care  of  by  somebody, 
without  wishing  to  assume  an  active 
personal  share  in  it.  Something  like 
that  would  be  the  state  of  mind  of 
many  who  would  be  asked  to  serve 
on  the  contemplated  jury.  Who  would 
care  to  sit  in  judgment — who,  that  is, 
whose  judgment,  either  way,  could 
not  be  predicted  in  advance?  The 
question  whether  a  particular  work 
possessed  integrity  of  artistic  purpose 
seems  to  be  one  on  which  the  Society 
could,  and  should,  quietly  and  thor- 
oughly inform  'itself  before  it  took 
action ;  if  such  purpose  appeared,  the 
Society  should  be  eager  to  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  outside  its  legitimate 
field.  It  would  be  better  that  the 
Society  should  undertake  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  own  judgments 
rather  than  that  there  should  be 
erected  a  tribunal  which  enterprising 
publicity  agents  would  keep  fur- 
nished with  far  too  much  to  do. 
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The  Coming  Tariff 
Discussion 

SIGNS  are  beginning  to  appear  of 
the  return  of  our  old  friend  the 
tariff  to  a  prominent  place  among 
the  subjects  of  public  discussion  in 
America.  With  comparatively  brief 
intervals  of  quiescence,  tariff  discus- 
sion has  been  a  staple  article 
throughout  our  entire  political  exist- 
ence. The  return  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  involves  the  reopen- 
ing of  it  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
In  some  respects  this  is  sure  to  mean 
a  return  of  the  same  old  arguments 
and  the  same  old  lines  of  division. 
Some  notable  differences,  however, 
have  come  into  the  case  as  a  conse- 
quence either  of  recent  developments 
or  of  changes  in  political  thought 
that  go  back  a  decade  or  two.  On  the 
Democratic  side  there  is  one  element 
that  has  disappeared  for  good  and 
all,  and  which,  indeed,  was  moribund 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 
We  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  a  protective  tariff; 
of  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing 
will  ever  again  be  heard.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  a  certain  relaxation  in 
the  rigidity  of  the  protectionist  creed 
set  in  during  Mr.  McKinley's  admin- 
istration, and  has  since  been  accen- 
tuated. On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  gap  between  the  two  parties 
on  the  subject,  while  still  profound, 
is  not  quite  so  impassable  as  in  for- 
mer days. 

Apart  from  any  fundamental  issue 
of  economic  theory  as  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  in  the  abstract, 
the  old  subjects  of  discussion  which 
are  likely  to  be  revived  without  es- 
sential change  are  the  holding  of  the 
home  market  and  the  related  prin- 
ciple of  a  tariff  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  labor  <;ost  at  home  and 
abroad.  Without  essential  change, 
and  yet  with  some  notable  modifica- 
tions. We  have  become  an  exporting 
country  on  a  scale  far  beyond  any- 
thing formerly  thought  of;  and  this 
necessarily  puts  the  question  of  the 
home  market  into  a  very  different 
perspective.  The  difference-of-labor- 
cost  principle,  if  it  be  laid  down  by 
the  framers  of  a  new  tariff  as  its 
basis,  is,  of  course,  as  a  principle,  the 


same  as  it  ever  was ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  its  application,  almost  insuperable 
at  best,  is  infinitely  aggravated  by 
the  chaotic  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  the  world,  which  make  the  ascer- 
tainment of  a  just  measure  of  the 
difference  simply  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  new 
industries  that  have  arisen  in  this 
country  as  the  result  of  war  condi- 
tions have  a  claim  on  protection  from 
disaster  that  will  be  recognized  on 
all  hands,  and  the  establishment  of 
such  duties  as  fair-minded  inquiry 
may  show  to  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose  will  probably  arouse  little  or 
no  opposition. 

On  two  of  the  prominent  topics  of 
tariff  discussion,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  come  about  so  marked  a 
change  in  the  state  of  actual  facts 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  will  be  altered  be- 
yond recognition.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  revenue  aspect  of  the  tariff. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tariff  from  a  revenue 
standpoint  claimed  a  character  of 
importance  comparable  to  that  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  issue.  Protec- 
tionists, freetraders,  and  "revenue 
reformers"  alike  exploited  the  rev- 
enue side  of  the  case  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  views.  When  President 
Cleveland,  for  example,  made  use  of 
his  famous  phrase,  "It  is  a  condition, 
not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us," 
what  he  was  referring  to  was  the 
Treasury  surplus,  which,  he  held,  dic- 
tated a  reduction  of  tariff  rates  as 
the  necessary  remedy.  But  duties  on 
imports  now  form  hardly  more  than 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  na- 
tional revenue,  and,  although  an  in- 
crease of  income  from  that  source 
will  doubtless  be  urged  as  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  a  higher  tariff, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  this  a 
capital  consideration  such  as  it  was 
in  former  times. 

The  other  topic  to  which  we  have 
reference  is  that  of  the  balance  of 
trade.  The  idea  that  a  so-called 
favorable  balance  of  trade  is  neces- 
sarily a  blessing  to  a  country  is  one 
of  those  economic  fallacies  whose 
persistence  is  a  standing  marvel. 
Whether  in  a  given  situation  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  country  should  export 
more  goods  than  it  imports  is  a  ques- 


tion which  can  only  be  answered  by 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  that  situation.  The  chances  are, 
of  course,  under  most  circumstances, 
that  whatever  the  country  actually 
does  in  this  regard  is  what  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  is  most  desirable ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  stage 
of  its  development,  the  idea  that  we 
must  cultivate  an  excess  of  exports 
as  a  condition  for  our  prosperity,  and 
must  dread  an  excess  of  imports  as  a 
danger  to  our  well-being,  is  pecu- 
liarly lacking  in  reasonable  basis. 

We    have    established   such    enor- 
mous credits  abroad  that  whenever 
the  world  shall  return  to  a  normal 
state    we    shall    be   receiving    great 
sums  annually  as  interest  on  the  for- 
eign debts  and  investments  that  we 
hold.    It  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  the 
case  that  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
excess  of  exports  will  continue  for 
some  time  longer;  but  the  time  is 
bound  to  come  when  we  shall  be  in 
the  situation  which  England  so  long 
occupied   without  the   slightest  dis- 
comfort,   and    with    a    constant    in- 
crease of  prosperity.    It  is  scores  of 
years   since    intelligent    Englishmen 
felt  any  uneasiness  over  the  fact  that 
the  rest   of  the  world  poured   into 
their  country,  year  after  year,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  over  and  above  the  amount  she 
had  to  send  out  of  it.    She  received 
these  in  payment  of  obligations  due 
to  her  as  the  result  of  the  vast  sav- 
ings she  had  made  in  the  past,  but 
they  in  nowise  interfered  with  the 
volume  of  her  own  productive  activ- 
ity in  the  present.    And,  although  an 
appreciation  of  the  simple  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  the 
like  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
penetrated  the  general  mind  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  set  down  as  cer- 
tain that  the   balance-of-trade  idea 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in 
our  tariff  discussions  is  on  the  eve  of 
disappearing  from  the  scene,  and  will 
be   heard  from   no   more  when  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  United 
States  being  a  great  creditor  nation 
shall  have  become  matter  of  familiar 
knowledge. 

A  mysterious  new  visitor  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  tariff  field,  con- 
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cerning  whose  intrusion  a  few  words 
of  simple  common  sense  are  in  order. 
All  sorts  of  strange  things  are  being 
said  about  the  effect  which  the  low 
rates  of  exchange  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  producing  upon  trade.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  in  New  York,  a 
speaker  of  eminent  distinction  in  the 
field  of  practical  business  said  that 
one  of  the  things  which  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  possibility  of  exports 
from  this  country  is  the  fact  that 
when  a  South  American,  for  ex- 
ample, wants  to  purchase  goods  with 
his  dollars  he  finds  that  a  dollar 
counts  for  only  a  dollar  in  this  coun- 
try while  it  counts  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  in  England,  three  dollars  in 
France,  and  six  dollars  in  Italy.  But 
this  is  pure  delusion. 

Discrepancies  between  the  fall  of 
British,  or  French,  or  Italian  ex- 
change and  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  pound,  the  franc,  or  the 
lira,  do  exist,  and  may  have  a  not  in- 
considerable influence  in  affecting  the 
course  of  foreign  trade;  but  they  are 
mere  discrepancies,  the  fundamental 
fact  being  an  approximate  corre- 
spondence between  the  low  exchange 
value  of  the  foreign  currency  unit 
and  its  low  purchasing  power.  If 
what  is  still  called  a  lira  can  be 
bought  for  three  American  cents  in- 
stead of  nineteen,  it  is  because  the 
lira  has  become  a  mere  name,  no 
longer  representing  any  definite 
value  in  gold,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents in  goods  available  for  foreign 
trade  only  about  as  much  as  three 
cents,  or  fifty  present-day  centimes, 
or  two  and  a  quarter  present-day 
pence.  The  demoralization  of  for- 
eign currencies — the  falling  into 
abeyance  of  that  definite  standard 
which  they  formerly  represented — is 
a  grave  injury  to  business  all  round; 
but  the  notion  that  a  permanent  state 
of  currency  depreciation  in  a  country 
acts  as  a  bounty  upon  exports  is  quite 
without  foundation.  Yet  we  are  sure 
to  have  a  lot  of  solemn  wagging  of 
heads  over  this  matter  of  low  ex- 
change on  the  part  of  people  who 
fail  to  understand  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  not  the  cause,  but  the 
barometric  index,  of  the  conditions 
which  it  registers. 


The  Sequel  to  National 
Prohibition 

pONFRONTED  with  such  a  phe- 
^  nomenon  as  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  movement  for  nation-wide  en- 
forcement of  Sabbath-day  observ- 
ance, it  is  the  impulse  of  many  com- 
mentators to  centre  their  attention 
on  the  probabilities  of  its  success 
rather  than  on  the  inherent  merits  of 
the  issue.  Accordingly  in  the  present 
instance  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  differences  between  this 
movement  and  that  which  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  brought  to  so  swift 
and  triumphant  a  conclusion.  That 
there  are  such  differences  is  true 
enough;  the  chief  of  them  lying  in 
the  appeal  which  the  spectacle  of 
misery  caused  by  drunkenness  inevit- 
ably makes  to  any  right-feeling  man, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
movement  for  national  prohibition 
by  Constitutional  amendment  had 
been  preceded  by  more  than  half  a 
century  of  development  of  prohibi- 
tion sentiment,  and  of  prohibition 
legislation  along  other  lines. 

But  in  point  of  fact  few  things  are 
more  unprofitable  than  an  attempt  to 
prophesy  in  such  a  matter.  No  one 
can  tell  how  much  force  a  movement 
like  this  may  gather.  It  may  prove 
to  be  only  a  passing  agitation,  but 
nobody  knows.  It  is  true  that  it 
lacks  some  of  the  elements  of  dra- 
matic appeal — and,  for  that  matter, 
of  materialist  appeal — which  gave  so 
much  force  to  the  prohibition  move- 
ment ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  degree 
in  which  the  spectacular  triumph  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  infuse 
energy  into  this  new  drive  and  in- 
spire its  organizers  with  an  unyield- 
ing determination  to  press  it  to  ulti- 
mate victory. 

The  time  to  defend  our  American 
institutions  against  this  whole  class 
of  violations  of  their  essential  spirit 
was  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  at  issue.  There  could  be 
no  more  striking  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  fundamental 
principles  in  mind  than  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.    Not  only  was  the  com- 


paratively difficult  question  of  the 
proper  limits  of  encroachment  upon 
personal  liberty  almost  completely 
ignored,  but  the  much  simpler  issue 
of  the  nature  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  spirit  of  our  Federal  system  like- 
wise failed  to  receive  any  effective 
attention.  If  the  amendment  had 
been  put  through,  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Legislatures,  by  men  who  hold 
the  Constitution  in  contempt,  and 
who  deliberately  adopt  an  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  largely  self-governing 
States,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
moralize  about  in  the  result.  But 
what  actually  happened  was  that 
considerations  such  as  these,  vital 
though  they  are  to  the  whole  future 
of  our  national  life,  were  dismissed 
as  though  they  were  too  abstract  to 
be  taken  into  practical  account  when 
an  immediate  concrete  object  was  in 
view. 

That  these  imponderables  of  polit- 
ical principle  are  anything  but  un- 
important from  a  practical  stand- 
point was  demonstrated  with  amus- 
ing suddenness.  The  Legislatures  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  had 
tumbled  over  themselves  in  their 
haste  to  ratify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  found  themselves  in  a 
ridiculous  position  when  they  at- 
tempted to  rally  sentiment  against 
the  Nineteenth  by  an  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights.  That  doc- 
trine, as  understood  by  its  strictest 
advocates  sixty  and  eighty  and  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  been  effectively 
annulled  by  the  Civil  War.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  notion  of  a  sacred 
attribute  of  unchangeable  sover- 
eignty ;  what  did  remain  was  an  un- 
derstanding based  not  upon  legalistic 
interpretation  but  upon  the  broad 
facts  of  our  history  and  our  ways  of 
thinking.  The  country  had  abandoned 
the  idea  of  States'  rights  as  an  abso- 
lute dogma  of  law,  but  had  in  large 
measure  retained  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain legitimate  demarcation  of  func- 
tions between  the  States  and  the  na- 
tion. In  joyfully  and  precipitately 
accepting  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Southern  States  in  sub- 
stance declared  that  they  attached  no 
value  whatever  to  such  a  demarka- 
tion.    And  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
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when  they  challenged  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  they  denounced  it  not  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  functions  of 
the  States,  but  as  a  violation  of  their 
sovereignty.  From  the  standpoint  of 
State  sovereignty,  a  Federal  deter- 
mination of  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  Maryland  is  more  obnox- 
ious than  a  Federal  decree  as  to  what 
the  people  of  Maryland  shall  have  a 
right  to  eat  or  drink.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  preservation  of  State 
functions,  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment is  an  almost  fatal  wound,  while 
the  Nineteenth  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  various  surrenders 
of  sovereignty  which  the  States  had 
made  from  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional history.  The  Southern  Legis- 
latures and  Congressmen  had  taken 
the  life  out  of  the  idea  of  State  auton- 
omy; and  their  attempt  immediately 
afterwards  to  breathe  life  into  it 
again  fared  just  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  come  and 
gone,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to 
keep  up  a  stout  fight  both  for  self- 
government  in  our   States  and  for 
personal  liberty.    It  is  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  say  whether 
the  tendency  shown  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
by  this  new  move  is  to  go  on  gather- 
ing strength  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  reversed.    If  it  should  keep  on 
gaining  headway  and  should  result 
in  a  further  development  of  inquisi- 
torial regulation  of  the  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred  million   human  beings   spread 
over  the  area  of  a  continent,  no  doubt 
a  reaction  will  set  in  sooner  or  later. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  shall  not 
only  have  had  the  general  tone  of  life 
lowered,  the  sense  of  freedom  dulled, 
but  shall  also  have  had  the  legitimate 
issues  of  our  national  politics  and 
government  constantly  befuddled  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  busybody  re- 
forms, and  by  the  bulldozing  meth- 
ods which  their  promoters  regard  as 
justified    by    the    sanctity    of   their 
cause.    The  only  way  of  escape  from 
this  unpleasing  prospect  is  through 
so  clear  an  expression  of  public  con- 
demnation as  will  convince  the  most 
fanatical  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
— and  perhaps  even  a  great  deal  lost 
— by  continuing  the  agitation. 


Self-  Determination 
in  Asia 


liberty,"  and  songs  and  mirth,  gar- 
lands and  banners,  and  happy  faces 
were  everywhere,  he  wrote: 


ANEW  edition  of  Buchmann's 
"Gefliigelte  Worte"  ought  to  give 
us  the  genesis  of  that  winged  catch- 
word "Right  of  Self-determination" 
which,  like  some  prolific  insect,  has 
spread  a  disease  of  unrest  through- 
out the  world.  A  legend  of  its  origin 
is  in  the  making  which,  after  a  few 
years,  it  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate 
from  the  popular  mind  by  even  the 
most  substantially  documented  refu- 
tation. The  authority  of  prominent 
men  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  its 
authenticity.  Governor  Cox  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  his  presumably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  Fourteen  Points,  and  recently,  in 
a  debate  on  Egypt  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  fol- 
lowed suit  when  he  scorned  the 
idea  that  the  British  were  to  abandon 
their  responsibility  to  the  Empire  be- 
cause an  American  statesman,  who 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  own 
country,  invented  the  phrase  self-de- 
termination. 

So  far  from  being  the  coiner  of 
the  phrase  the  American  statesman 
referred  to  has  never,   we  believe, 
helped  to  give  it  currency  by  making 
use   of   the   catchword,   though   his 
utterances  have  frequently  been  in 
line  with  it.     The  mint  must  be  lo- 
cated somewhere  in  Europe,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  at  Zimmerwald,  at  one 
time  a  meeting-place  of  those  choice 
spirits  who,  since  they  became  the 
rulers    of    Russia,    have    shown    an 
astonishing  proficiency  in  the  print- 
ing of  paper  rubles,  in  schemes  for 
the  forging  of  foreign  banknotes  for 
export,  and  in  palming  off  their  vio- 
lent minority  rule  as  a  genuine  sam- 
ple of  the  Zimmerwald  slogan  put 
into  practice.    Says  Eugene  Debs  in 
ecstasy:     "The  establishment  of  the 
Workers'  Republic  is  a  bright  star  in 
the  political  heavens."     His  vision 
squares  with  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Wells,  who,  beneath  that  star,  found 
Russia  in  the  shadow  of  night.    Mr. 
Wells  must  have  felt  as  Wordsworth 
felt  on  his  return  to  France  in  1802. 
Remembering  former  days  in  Paris, 
"when  faith  was  pledged  to  new-born 


And  now,  sole  register  that  these  things  were, 
Two  solitary  greetings  have   I   heard, 
Good  morrow,  citizen!  a  hollow  word, 
As  if  a  dead  man  spoke. 

But  Lenin  has  this  advantage  over 
Napoleon  that  he  lives  in  an  age 
which  is  expert  in  the  art  of  camou- 
flage. He  knows  how  to  keep  this 
other  legend  on  the  wing — that  he, 
who  cast  the  revolution  into  chains,  is 
its  champion  and  savior,  and  that  the 
latest  of  Tsars  is  only  chief  among 
the  Commissars. 

"Good  morrow,  citizen!"  Will  it 
actually  rise  out  of  the  darkness  that 
Wells  saw,  not  over  Russia  alone  but, 
as  is  the  promise,  over  all  Asia  and 
all  peoples  oppressed  by  foreign  im- 
perialism? Granting  that  the  whole 
of  Asia  is  astir  with  a  longing  for 
some  new  form  of  government,  how 
false  a  part  is  the  future  made  to 
play  by  a  promise  which  severs  it 
from  its  connection  with  the  past! 
That  very  receptiveness  of  Asiatic 
peoples  for  the  notion  of  autonomy 
which  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  exploit- 
ing as  a  weapon  against  England,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  past  spent  under  Brit- 
ish rule.  If  they  are  now  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European 
revolution,  it  is  England  that  they 
must  thank  for  having  stirred  them 
out  of  their  age-long  immobility.  And 
no  one  who  takes  history,  rather 
than  Communist  theory,  for  a  teach- 
er, can  suppose  that  the  work  of 
Englishmen  in  those  countries  will 
soon  be  over. 

Of  that  work  in  the  future  Lord 
Curzon  recently  said  some  notable 
things  in  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Central  Asian  Society,  of  which 
he  is  President.  The  fact  had  to  be 
faced,  he  said,  that  the  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  in  Central  Asia 
was  at  an  end,  and  rightly  at  an  end. 
Great  Britain's  function  in  future 
was  not  to  absorb  territory,  but  to 
give  security  and  to  arrange  that  the 
evolution  to  a  different  and,  he  hoped, 
a  higher  state  of  things  should  be 
easy.  Islets  had  to  be  made  in  the 
ocean,  peaceful  spaces  in  the  chaos, 
landing  places  in  the  storm.  His  con- 
ception of  the  Persia  of  the  future  was 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state, 
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capable  of  retaining  her  independent 
existence  in  the  world  and  sustaining 
the  traditions  of  her  past,  but  at  the 
same  time  relying  for  support  on  the 
only  great  European  Power  which 
was  in  a  position  to  afford  it.  As  to 
Mesopotamia,  no  one  had  been  a  more 
sincere  advocate  of  setting  up  an 
Arab  form  of  administration  there 
than  he  had,  and  Sir  Percy  Cox  had 
now  gone  out  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
that  work.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
painting  Mesopotamia  red,  but  of 
making  a  stable  spot  there  and  of 
redeeming  the  country  from  anarchy. 
In  Afghanistan  there  was  serious 
trouble  and  commotion.  He  knew  of 
no  country  in  Central  Asia  where  the 
Bolsheviki  had  greater  hopes  of  caus- 
ing trouble  to  the  Empire.  But  his 
own  feeling  was  that  even  in  the 
changed  circumstances  the  interests 
of  that  country  and  Great  Britain  re- 
mained identical.  In  none  of  these 
countries  was  the  Englishman's  task 
at  an  end. 

The  scoffers  at  British  hypocrisy 
and  British  greed  will  know,  of 
course,  what  these  brave  words 
mean.  When  an  Englishman  talks  in 
that  strain,  he  is  simply  relying  on 
his  countrymen's  proverbial  genius 
for  "muddling  through."  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  accusation.  But 
do  these  same  skeptics  realize  that 
what  they  thus  sarcastically  term 
a  genius  is  actually  a  precious  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which  in  "muddling  through"  re- 
ceives its  just  reward  for  its  firm 
grasp  of  life's  realities?  Not  to  lose 
hold  of  what  experience  has  taught 
us  to  value  in  the  attempt  to  catch 
the  fairer  promise  of  a  theory,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  things  that  are 
rather  than  try  to  make  something 
better  out  of  dreams,  in  that  unpre- 
sumptuous,  matter-of-fact  acceptance 
of  reality  consists  the  genius  of 
"muddling  through."  Anglo-Saxon 
common  sense  and  Russian  exaltation 
are  the  forces  confronting  each  other 
in  Asia.  When  the  storm  of  that 
conflict  will  have  raged  its  worst,  a 
new  morning  will  rise  for  the  citizen 
of  Mongol,  Tatar,  and  Aryan  birth. 
Whether  it  shall  be  a  "good  morning" 
depends  on  the  victory  of  the  mud- 
dlers-through over  the  dreamers. 


An  Art  Gallery  for 
Delight 

r\UNCAN  PHILLIPS,  the  well- 
*-*  known  collector  and  art  critic,  has 
founded  at  Washington  an  unusual 
type  of  gallery.  The  Phillips  Me- 
morial will  never  show  all  of  its 
treasures  at  once,  but  will  display 
them  occasionally,  when  the  moment 
is  right.  Thus  it  will  observe  anni- 
versaries, group  paintings  of  similar 
school  or  tendency,  present  contrasts 
of  similar  subjects  treated  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  manners. 
The  building  will  be  no  stately  mauso- 
leum of  dead  art,  but  a  fine  private 
house  especially  devised  and  deco- 
rated for  purposes  of  intimate  exhibi- 
tion. Besides  the  pictures  belonging 
to  the  Phillips  Memorial,  all  kinds 
of  shows  of  contemporary  art  will  be 
arranged,  seeking  always  harmony 
and  coherence  in  the  pictures. 

The  plan  of  ever-changing  but  al- 
ways purposeful  display  is  one  that 
was  first  worked  out  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
some  twenty  years  ago,  but  only  half- 
heartedly adopted  in  that  institution. 
It  has  so  many  evident  advantages 
that  we  welcome  its  consistent  appli- 
cation in  the  Phillips  Memorial.  The 
programme  imposes  great  burdens  on 
the  staff,  but  it  also  might  make  a 
season  in  an  art  gallery  as  thrilling 
as  one  in  an  opera  house.  The  deal- 
ers, for  other  than  commercial  rea- 
sons, have  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  idea.  Our  more  en- 
terprising provincial  museums  for 
the  same  reason  constantly  arrange 
loan  exhibitions  while  thriftily  turn- 
ing over  their  own  scanty  stock  in 
trade.  It  is  the  way  to  conduct  a  gal- 
lery which  believes  that  the  end  of 
art  is  joy. 

The  Phillips  Memorial  starts  pass- 
ing rich.  Mr.  Phillips  has  for  years 
been  an  audacious  and  successful  col- 
lector of  modern  painting  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Groups  of  his  pic- 
tures have  been  shown  in  New  York 
and  one  is  now  at  the  Century  Club. 
Mr.  Phillips  goes  in  for  quality  wher- 
ever he  sees  it,  and  he  is  as  likely  to 
see  it  in  a  youngster  of  talent  as  in  a 
member  of  many  academies.  He 
hangs  his  Americans  beside  the  Eu- 


ropeans, often  with  results  flattering 
to  our  national  pride.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  at  the  present  exhibition, 
with  its  fine  Monets,  Pissaro,  and 
Sisley,  that  far  the  best  landscape  is 
the  Winter  Scene  by  Twachtman. 
Instructive  also  is  it  to  see  an  early 
head  by  Alden  Weir  alongside  a  fa- 
mous Whistler  portrait  and  to  realize 
that  the  Weir  is  in  every  way  the 
finer  picture.  But  generally  such 
piquant  comparisons  will  not  occur 
to  the  visitor.  He  will  rather  come 
away  convinced  of  the  essential  har- 
moniousness  of  all  fine  painting.  A 
Daumier  does  not  kill  a  Ryder.  Each 
enhances  the  other. 

Apart  from  its  main  function  of 
select  exhibition,  the  new  gallery  will 
conduct  cognate  literary  activities. 
Each  May  will  appear  a  year-book — 
a  miscellany  comprising  competent 
surveys  of  the  year's  art,  including 
literature,  music,  and  the  stage. 
There  will  be  as  well  original  poems 
and  prose  chosen  by  competition. 
Each  December  will  be  published  a 
considerable  monograph  on  some  con- 
temporary artist.  Thus  the  work  of 
critical  interpretation  will  accom- 
pany that  of  exhibition.  The  proven 
competence  of  the  founder  is  assur- 
ance that  both  will  be  well  done. 

We  wish  fullest  success  to  an  en- 
terprise launched  in  a  spirit  as  wise 
and  humane  as  it  is  novel  and  uncon- 
ventional. The  Phillips  Memorial 
goes  straight  to  the  main  point — that 
the  end  of  art  is  delight. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days  ended 
December  10.] 

The  United  States  of  America. — 
The  short  session  of  Congress  promises 
to  be  a  busy  one.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  overwhelmed  with 
bills;  a  large  proportion  of  them  pro- 
posing relief  to  the  farmer.  The  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  study  the  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  conceived  by  the  im- 
mortal Wang  An-shih  (Sung  Dynasty, 
about  1050  A.  D.),  which  included:  state 
control  of  markets;  standardization; 
loans  to  farmers  with  crops  as  security; 
bonded  warehouses;  elimination  of  the 
middleman ;  etc.,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
mossbacks  at  court  were  too  many  for 
An-shih,  and  he  fell  before  he  could  real- 
ize his  agrarian  Utopia.  Certainly  the 
clamorers  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
silenced  by  pedantic  twaddle  about  the 
"natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand." 
It  is  indeed  an  extremely  artificial  world 
in  which  we  find  ourselves;  and  it  is  up 
to  those  who  identify  the  artificial  trans- 
formation with  "progress"  (as  Professor 
Bury  does,  and  as  Dean  Inge  doesn't)  to 
justify  themselves.  Here  is  a  problem 
of  ample  scope  for  the  An-shihs  and  Col- 
berts of  Congress.  And  Lenin  is  watch- 
ing, hoping  the  cure  will  be  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Next  in  importance  to  legislation  to 
ease  the  process  of  reconstruction  is  leg- 
islation on  immigration.  Some  are  for 
clapping  the  lid  on  hard  for  two  years, 
or  until  an  adequate  law  can  be  framed; 
others  would  have  an  immigration  board, 
to  adjust  immigration  to  conditions  as 
they  vary.  In  this  as  in  other  matters 
the  Canadians  are  more  provident  than 
we  are.  Mr.  Gompers  says  that  there  are 
2,000,000  unemployed  in  the  country. 
That  estimate  is  probably  too  high;  but 
the  situation  is  becoming  extremely  seri- 
ous. The  Federal  Labor  Bureau  has  been 
meanly  skimped  of  funds;  otherwise  it 
should  be  able  to  furnish  accurate  statis- 
tics on  this  head.  An  adequate  machin- 
ery for  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
labor  seems  "indicated." 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  is 
not  very  specific  except  in  its  recom- 
mendations: for  a  budget  system  for 
Congress;  for  Philippine  independence; 
and  for  a  loan  to  Armenia.  The  dead 
need  no  loans.  Instead,  an  appropriation 
would  be  in  order  for  a  mausoleum  on 
Mt.  Ararat  for  the  defunct  Armenians 
and  their  defunct  Government;  the  new 
little  Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia  is  be- 
ing tenderly  provided  for  by  Moscow. 

Ireland. — One  despairs  of  saying  any- 
thing adequate  about  Ireland.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  placed  four  counties 
under  martial  law ;  from  now  on,  he  says, 


a  drastic  policy  will  be  enforced.  So. 
Can  he;  if  he  can,  will  he,  thoroughly 
enforce  such  a  policy?  Mr.  George  pro- 
poses to  confer  with  Sinn  Fein  absentee 
members  of  the  Westminster  Parliament 
who  are  clear  of  association  with  crime. 
So.  Will  they  respond  to  his  call;  and, 
if  they  do,  can  they  speak  for  Ireland  ? 

France. — The  rumor  is  running  about 
the  world  that  M.  Leygues  is  riding  to 
a  fall. 

Germany. — The  President  of  Bavaria 
denies  that  Bavaria  plots  monarchy  or 
domination  of  Germany  by  Bavaria  or 
separation  or  revolution,  or  anything  that 
is  not  sweet  and  decorous.  He  says  that 
the  Orgesch  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
a  singing  society.  Singing  societies,  sir, 
have  been  known  to  perpetrate  horrible 
atrocities. 

Greece. — It  is  really  all  guesswork ; 
what  the  great  Allied  Powers  are  going 
to  do  about  Greece.  The  plebiscite,  of 
course,  went  overwhelmingly  for  Con- 
stantine;  and  it  is  expected  he  will  be 
home  in  a  few  days.  But  the  redeemed 
territories  are  pro-Venizelist ;  the  re- 
deemed people  will  not  eat  the  olive,  the 
Constantine  emblem;  they  are  talking 
about  a  Byzantine  republic  (Thrace, 
Smyrna,  Macedonian  Greece). 

The  Balkan  question  is  not  dead,  but 
lightly  sleepeth.  The  Greek-Serbian  alli- 
ance expires  next  year.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  renewed,  with  Constantine  on  the 
Greek  throne.  Bulgaria  wants  another 
JEgean  port.  Well,  then,  say  the  Serb- 
ians, why  should  not  we  also  have  an 
JEgean  port?  Then,  too,  the  Macedonian 
question  is  going  to  be  reopened  by 
Bulgaria  some  day ;  one  could  not  respect 
Bulgaria  otherwise. 

Armenia. — Reports  concerning  the 
new  Republic  of  Armenia  do  not  agree. 
According  to  one  report  the  Republic 
comprises  only  the  city  of  Erivan  and 
a  small  tract  of  country  thereabout.  Ac- 
cording to  another  report,  Azerbaijan  has 
voluntarily  turned  over  to  the  new  re- 
public the  territories  filched  from  the 
old;  including  Karabagh  and  Nakhitche- 
van.  Another  report  states  that  Moscow 
has  brusquely  ordered  the  Turks  out  of 
Kars  and  Alexandropol ;  if  this  be  true, 
presumably  these  cities  with  their  dis- 
tricts will  be  turned  over  to  Red  Ar- 
menia. One  report  says  that  the  army 
of  the  late  republic  was  disarmed;  an- 
other that  this  army  turned  a  violent  red 
and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  arms  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  new  regime.  One  can 
not  fail  to  be  touched  by  Azerbaijan's 
renunciation;  what  matter  whether  this 
or  that  patch  of  territory  is  called  Ar- 


menia or  Azerbaijan,  if  all  are  brethren 
in  Lenin? 

Near  East. — Another  delegation  from 
the  Sultan  has  been  waiting  upon  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal,  trying  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Mustapha  says  that  he  likes  and 
respects  the  Sultan,  but  (with's  tongue 
in's  cheek,  we  hope)  that  he  can  not 
break  faith  with  Lenin.  The  National- 
ists seem  to  be  attacking  with  renewed 
vigor  on  the  Ushak,  Nazilli,  and  Ismid 
fronts.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  Greeks 
are  retiring  without  fighting;  again  that 
the  Greeks  are  holding,  and  themselves 
contemplate  a  general  offensive.  We 
hear  of  Red  Russians  at  Ineboli.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Nationalists  have  with- 
drawn most  of  their  Cilician  forces  for 
use  against  the  Greeks;  this  may  have 
a  special  significance. 

The  Emir  Feisal,  one-time  King  of 
Syria,  is  in  England  and  has  been  amia- 
bly received  by  King  George.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  French  are — well,  annoyed 
and  uneasy. 

There  is  a  rumor  about  Athens  that 
the  French  are  proposing  to  use  Wran- 
gel's  army  against  Mustapha  Kemal.  The 
modern  Athenians  are  as  fond  of  gossip 
as  were  the  avr6xf>ovc(. 

China. — The  Chinese  famine  is  hor- 
rible almost  beyond  Chinese  precedent. 
President  Wilson  has  appointed  a  large 
American  committee  to  collect  relief 
funds.  The  Chinese  Government  is  doing 
very  little,  owing  to  the  invincible  cor- 
ruption of  official  China.  Relief  funds 
find  their  way  into  official  pockets. 

The  League. — Not  a  great  deal  was 
accomplished  at  Geneva  during  the  week. 
The  true  character  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Argentine  delegation  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  frenzied  cho- 
rus of  eulogy  from  the  German  press. 
These  amendments,  if  carried  through, 
would  completely  transform  the  charac- 
ter of  the  League;  would  make  Haiti 
and  Liberia  equal  with  Britain  and 
France  in  League  councils;  would  admit 
Germany  without  more  ado;  would  make 
it  possible  for  Germany,  by  making  in- 
terest with  small  nations,  to  sway  the 
League.  "A  noble  exploit,"  to  be  sure. 
A  certain  German  sheet  speaks  of  the 
League  as  that  "unholy  alliance  for  pre- 
vention of  reconstruction  of  the  world"; 
nasty  and  mendacious,  of  course,  but 
rather  neatly  turned. 

The  Assembly  members  are  giving  a 
round  of  Lucullan  banquets.  This  is  re- 
actionary and  wrong. 

"Me  pascunt  olivse, 
Me  cichorea  levesque  malvse"; 
that  should  be  the  delegate's  motto. 
Henry  W.  Bunn 
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British  Liberty  and  Arbitrary  Power 


IT  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  that  it  insured  the 
Rule  of  Law.  This  has  meant,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Dicey,  its  most  au- 
thoritative expounder,  "the  absolute  su- 
premacy or  predominance  of  regular  law 
as  opposed  to  the  influence  of  arbitrary 
power."  Prerogative  and  wide  discre- 
tionary authority  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  possible.  "Englishmen 
are  ruled  by  the  law  and  by  the  law 
alone;  a  man  may  be  punished  for  a 
breach  of  law,  but  he  can  be  punished 
for  nothing  else." 

Foreign  observers  like  de  Lolme,  de 
Tocqueville,   and   Gneist   have  discussed 
this  feature  of  the  English  Constitution 
with  astonishment  and  admiration,  for 
there  was  nothing  similar  to  it  in  their 
own   legal  systems.     Continental  juris- 
prudence    allowed     the     executive     the 
weapon  of  the  "state  of  siege."     Under 
the  French  law,  for  example,  the  execu- 
tive has  the  power,  when  an  emergency 
exists,  to  declare  a  "state  of  siege,"  and 
then  the  civil  authority  to  preserve  or- 
der is  taken  over  by  the  army;  military 
tribunals  try  offenders  against  the  public 
order  and  peace;  homes  can  be  searched 
by  day  or  night;  arms  can  be  taken  from 
citizens,    and    publications    or    meetings 
can   be   prevented   if   of   such   a  nature 
as  to  excite  disorder— the  degree  of  prob- 
ability being  passed  upon  by  the  military 
authorities.     Ambassador  Gerard's  book 
made  a  worse  situation  in  Germany  fa- 
miliar to  Americans ;  the  Government  of- 
ficials with  whom  he  sought  to  discuss 
the   treatment   of   prisoners,   etc.,   were 
unable  to  help  him.     Complete  power  lay 
with  the  district  military  commanders. 

The  English  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  struck  a  rather  vicious  blow 
at  the  Rule  of  Law,  but  the  time  was 
abnormal.  Inter  arma  silent  leges.  D.  0. 
R.  A.  is  not  yet  a  dead  letter— a  member 
of  Parliament  was  recently  charged  with 
seditious  utterances  under  it — but  it  is 
almost  moribund,  and  will  lapse  when  the 
Turkish  Treaty  comes  into  effect.  With 
no  great  hubbub,  however,  and  with  the 
Irish  imbroglio  and  the  recent  coal  strike 
furnishing  an  effective,  although  doubt- 
less not  an  anticipated  smoke  screen,  the 
English  Government  has  given  up  the 
Rule  of  Law  and  has  resorted  to  the 
first  Coercion  Bill  since  the  days  of  Cas- 
tlereagh.  Like  France,  England  may 
now  have  a  "state  of  siege."  The  antici- 
pated emergency  is  the  use  of  "direct 
action"  by  labor. 

The  measure — which  went  through 
Parliament  very  quickly  the  latter  part 
of  October— is  entitled  "The  Emergency 
Powers  Act."  It  looks,  however,  only  to 
an  emergency  in  the  future,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment told  the  Commons  that  it  had 
been     in     contemplation     for     several 


months,  entirely  apart  from  the  coal 
strike  or  other  industrial  incident.  The 
moment  of  its  introduction — after  the 
threat  of  the  railroad  strike — was  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  oppor- 
tunist genius,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of 
his  remarkable  hold  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  statute,  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  dramatic  intervention  in  the 
debate — not  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  days  when  England  is  tending 
toward  a  separation  of  powers — was  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal.  The  Act  is  so  important  that 
its  first  section  may  be  set  forth  in  full : 

If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  that 
any  action  has  been  taken  or  is  immediately 
threatened  by  any  person  or  body  of  persons  of 
such  a  nature  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to 
be  calculated,  by  interfering  with  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  food,  water,  fuel,  light,  or 
other  necessities,  or  with  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, to  deprive  the  community,  or  any  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  community,  of  the  essen- 
tials of  life,  His  Majesty  may,  by  proclamation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  proclamation  of 
emergency)  declare  that  a  state  of  emergency 
exists. 

This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  two  ital- 
icized phrases,  gives  the  executive  very 
wide  discretion  as  to  the  urgency  of  the 
extraordinary  action  which  the  bill  em- 
powers.   When  the  proclamation  is  made, 
His  Majesty  may,  by  Orders  in  Council, 
issue  "regulations  for  securing  the  essen- 
tials of  life  to  the  community."     Gov- 
ernment Departments  (including  the  War 
Department)  may  be  given  "such  powers 
and   duties  as  His  Majesty   may  deem 
necessary   for   the   preservation   of   the 
peace,"  for  securing  supplies  of  neces- 
sary commodities,   for  maintaining  the 
means  of  locomotion,  and  His  Majesty 
may  act,  by  Order  in  Council,  "for  any 
other  purposes   essential  to   the   public 
safety  and  the  life  of  the  community." 
The  measure  does  provide  that,  if  Par- 
liament is  not  in  session  when  the  procla- 
mation is  issued,  it  must  be  summoned 
within  a  week.     The  Government  origi- 
nally proposed  a  fortnight,  but  consented 
to  this  amendment.      (When  the  "state 
of    siege"    is    inaugurated,    the    French 
Chamber  must  be  convoked  within  two 
days.)     Regulations  remain  in  force  for 
only  one  week    (originally   two   weeks) 
unless   both   Houses   of   Parliament   ap- 
prove by  a  resolution.     Persons  are  to 
be  tried  by  "courts  of  summary  juris- 
diction," but  the  maximum  penalties  are 
imprisonment  for  three  months  or  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  both.     The 
important   thing,    however,    is    not    the 
character    of    the  punishment    but    the 
method  of  coercion. 

The  amendments  which  Parliament  was 
able  to  force  the  Government  to  accept 
were  not  even  a  barren  victory  for  the 
Rule  of  Law.    Compulsory  military  serv- 


ice or  industrial  conscription  cannot  be 
imposed;  strikes  are  not  unlawful  per  se, 
and  "peaceful  persuasion"  during  them 
is  not  barred.  For  the  Labor  Party  Mr. 
Adamson  proposed  an  additional  clause 
which  would  permit  the  Government  to 
deal  with  an  emergency  caused  by  "finan- 
cial operation  or  the  exercise  of  monop- 
oly or  the  artificial  raising  of  prices,  or 
the  withholding  of  supplies,  which  would 
deprive  the  community  of  the  essentials 
of  life,"  but  this  was  beaten.  The 
Lords  amended  the  bill  so  that  the  regu- 
lations can  not  alter  existing  procedure  in 
criminal  cases  or  confer  any  right  to 
punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  without 
trial. 

In  spite  of  these  amendments,  the  bill 
deals  the  Rule  of  Law  a  deathblow.    As 
Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  in  the  debate, 
the  powers  conferred  go  far  beyond  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  statute  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate authorizing  the  Consuls  "to  see  that 
the  Republic  took  no  harm."    Under  the 
law  the  Government  can  suspend  legal 
redress  against  the  police  and  military 
authorities,  and  suppress  inquests,  as  has 
been  done  in  Ireland.     In  the  event  of 
another  coal  strike,  Mr.  Robert  Smillie 
and  other  leaders  can  be  tried   before 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  im- 
prisoned—without any  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land— and  the  miners  will  be 
without  leaders.     The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian,  or   any   other   newspaper,   can   be 
suppressed  on  account  of  an  article  fa- 
voring a  strike.    If  the  phrase  "essentials 
of  life"  is  not  sufficiently  broad,  "preser- 
vation of  the  peace"  can  cover  any  execu- 
tive action.    The  possession  of  power,  to 
be  sure,  is  less  important  than  the  man- 
ner of  its  exercise;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that,   if  the  coal  miners  struck, 
let  us  say,  to  force  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines,  the  leaders  would  hardly 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Government, 
whose  course,   in  all  probability,  would 
be  to  provide  "necessities"  rather  than 
to  attempt  arbitrarily  to  break  the  strike. 
The  law  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  threaten- 
ing gesture,  a  piece  of  legislative  intimi- 
dation ;  but  with  it  on  the  statute  books, 
Professor  Dicey  will  have  to  rewrite  "The 
Law  of  the  Constitution." 

The  passage  of  the  measure,  however, 
suggests  three  considerations  which  may 
be  summarily  stated.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  economic  so- 
ciety is  now  so  highly  integrated  and 
the  public  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of 
well-organized,  strategically  placed  mi- 
norities, that  the  Government — at  pres- 
ent the  only  possible  mediating  agency 

must  be  able  to  act  quickly  in  a  crisis. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  frequently  cuts  to  the 
core  of  a  problem  and  bares  it  with  a 
trenchant  phrase:  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  enduring  liberty."  The 
words  were  used  in  another  connection, 
but  they  are  apposite  here.  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution  makes  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  one  of  delegated  authority. 
President  Cleveland  showed  that  this  was 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  interstate  com- 
merce, but  the  Wilson  Administration 
was  unable  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
bituminous  coal  strike,  and  the  inevitable 
(, Constitutional)  impotence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  the  face  of  several 
not  impossible  crises  should  make  us  con- 
sider the  quality  of  our  own  vigilance. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  secondly, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  more  solici- 
tous for  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  than 
were  the  Commons ;  its  amendments  were 
more  important.  When  the  amended  bill 
came  back  to  the  Commons  a  labor  mem- 
ber suggested  that  fortunately  there 
were  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
"'Saved  by  the  House  of  Lords!"  ejacu- 
lated another  labor  member,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  debate  says  that  there  was 
laughter.  But  the  incident  suggests  the 
question  whether  the  House  of  Lords, 
numbering  as  it  does  among  its  mem- 
bers distinguished  lawyers,  is  not  of 
great  service  as  a  revisory  chamber  with 
a  suspensive  veto.  When  D.  O.  R.  A. 
was  proposed  in  the  fall  of  1914  the 
House  of  Lords  was  much  more  reluc- 
tant than  the  Commons.  Lord  Bryce  de- 
clared that  the  bill  was  without  prece- 
dent; that  the  British  subject  was  en- 
titled to  be  "tried  by  a  civil  court  when 
there  is  a  civil  court  to  try  him."  Lord 
Halsbury  called  the  procedure  the  "most 
unconstitutional  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  country."  And  it  was  due 
largely  to  the  objections  voiced  by  the 
peers  that  the  bill  was  amended  to  allow 
British  subjects  a  jury  trial. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  proper  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  English  Government, 
in  order  to  meet  a  threat  of  direct  ac- 
tion, should  threaten,  even  strike  down 
the  Constitution.  During  the  war  all 
democracies  were  forced  to  borrow  the 
methods  of  their  autocratic  adversaries, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  probably  neces- 
sary to  use  fire  to  fight  fire.  One  is  justi- 
fied in  doubting,  however,  whether  this 
forestial  axiom  has  political  validity  in 
time  of  peace.  The  Stuart  theory  of 
government  is  obnoxious,  whether  it  re- 
sults from  the  autocratic  pretensions  of 
an  executive  or  from  the  anarchic  use 
•of  economic  power  for  political  purposes. 
And  it  may  be  argued  with  considerable 
force,  I  venture,  that  public  opinion 
rather  than  coercion  is  the  proper  answer 
to  direct  action ;  that  a  Government,  suc- 
cessfully to  deal  with  an  attack  on  the 
Constitution,  should  go  forth  with  the 
Rule  of  Law  as  its  principle  and  the 
Constitution  as  its  instrument. 

"En  Angleterre  la  constitution  peut 
changer  sans  cesse;  ou  plutot  elle  n'existe 
pas."  So  wrote  de  Tocqueville  and  his 
judgment  is  still  valid.  But  the  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act,  1920,  shows  the  in- 
applicability of  the  adage,  "Plus  ca 
change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose." 

Lindsay  Rogers 
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Fostering"  Anglo-American 
Friendship 


ON  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  is 
a  growing  desire  to  settle  the  ever- 
troublesome  Irish  Question,  and,  with 
this  end  not  forgotten,  I  may,  perhaps, 
summarize  a  correspondence  recently 
passing  between  the  Nation's  Commis- 
sion on  Ireland  and  myself.  With  a  view 
to  forwarding  "the  interest  of  peace  and 
international  friendship,"  I  was,  with 
others,  invited  to  give  evidence  at  Wash- 
ington. The  Commission's  telegraphic 
announcement  of  its  intentions  was 
headed  "no  war  with  England,"  and 
many  American  signatures  were  doubt- 
less obtained  by  the  use  of  such  amicable 
phrases,  though  the  name  of  Mr.  Hearst 
perhaps  created  a  somewhat  different  im- 
pression. 

On  November  7,  Mr.  William  Mac- 
donald,  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
wrote  to  ask  me  if  I  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  recent  conditions  in  Ire- 
land which  I  was  willing  to  offer  as  tes- 
timony before  the  Commission.  To  this 
letter  I  replied  on  November  11  thus: 

I  have  your  letter  asking  me  to  come  as  a 
witness  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  on 
Ireland.  I.  take  it  that  you  probably  have  by 
you  the  files  of  the  London  Daily  News  in 
which  there  is  much  direct  correspondence 
from  that  country  from  colleagues  of  mine 
whom  I  know  personally  to  be  of  the  fairest 
and  most  responsible  character.  May  I  take  it 
that  the  evidence  laid  before  your  friends  will 
be  sent  to  us  correspondents  for  communica- 
tion to  the  other  side?  I  should  feel  it  a  favor 
to  have  two  copies.  If  after  reading  the  evi- 
dence, I  think  that  there  are  facts  and  com- 
ments which  ought  to  be  submitted,  I  will  write 
you  later.  But  until  I  know  what  is  stated 
against  the  present  Administration  in  Ireland, 
I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  your  cour- 
teous invitation.  You  are  so  good  as  to  ask 
me  for  names  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
might  give  useful  testimony.  I  suggest  Mr. 
Eamonn  De  Valera,  who  might  be  suitably  re- 
quested to  submit  full  accounts  of  the  moneys 
raised  by  him  here,  and  by  his  groups,  avowed 
and  unavowed,  with  particulars  of  what  has 
been  spent,  if  any,  on  agitation  in  Ireland,  on 
paying  expenses  of  persons  passing  to  and  from 
Ireland,  on  firearms  and  ammunition  for  what, 
at  the  meeting  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
to  Archbishop  Mannix,  he  called  "the  war"  be- 
ing carried  on  by  Ireland  against  Britain; 
while  I  further  suggest  that  some  acknowl- 
edged international  authority,  for  instance  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  should  be  called,  in  the  -event  of 
this  testimony  being  honestly  and  fully  ten- 
dered, to  advise  as  to  how  far  the  practices,  as 
suspected  or  admitted,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations. 

An  unimportant  sentence  concluded  the 
letter.  I  received  on  November  12  a 
brief  note  regretting  that  "you  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  personal 
testimony  regarding  conditions  in  Ire- 
land." 

To  this  I  replied,  on  November  14, 
at  somewhat  greater  length,  and  "in  a 
strictly  personal  capacity,"  pressing  for 
an  answer  on  the  question  of  whether 


Mr.  De  Valera  would  be  "requested  to 
submit  full  accounts  of  moneys  collected 
here  and  spent  on  what  both  he  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister  insist  is  a  war 
in  Ireland." 

"This,"  I  wrote,  "is  important  because,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  Mrs.  MacSwiney  stated 
that  her  late  husband  was  an  officer  in  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  which  implies  either 
in  his  or  in  other  cases  the  usual  Army  pay." 

After  briefly  arguing  the  point  I  con- 
tinued : 

I  note  that  one  of  the  eminent  public  men  who 
have  been  selected  on  grounds  of  complete  im- 
partiality to  determine  the  justice  of  these  mat- 
ters, Senator  David  Walsh,  is  announced  to 
speak  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  where  the  death 
of  Mr.  MacSwiney  will  be  the  occasion  of  the 
usual  anti-British  comments.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  any  pub- 
lic man  entrusted  with  a  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  function  to  refrain  from  any  prejudg- 
ment of  the  cause  at  issue,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
a  generally  recognized  canon  of  jurisprudence 
and  equity.  Do  you  think  that  it  applies  to 
the   present   Commission? 

I  further  drew  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nation  of  November 
17,  appealing  for  funds  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  proceed.  This  advertise- 
ment referred  to  conditions  in  Ireland, 
"where  murder  and  incendiarism  have 
been  adopted  as  methods  of  police 
power."    My  comment  was 

That  surely  is  the  very  question  on  which 
the  Commission  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  a 
detached  verdict.  The  phrase  should  surely 
have  run  "where  murder  and  incendiarism  are 
alleged  to  have  been  adopted  as  methods  of 
power,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Sinn  Fein 
Republicans  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
Police."  I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  the 
unconscious  display  of  bias  in  your  appeal  must 
prejudice  the  Commission  in  any  responsible 
quarter. 

In  his  very  polite  answer  of  November 
22,  Mr.  MacDonald  did  not  mention 
Senator  Walsh,  or  the  point  raised  in  re- 
spect of  him,  but  on  the  other  matters 
replied : 

With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  Mr.  De 
Valera  be  requested  to  submit  accounts  of 
moneys  raised  here  and  spent  in  Ireland,  I 
regret  to  be  unable  to  say  what  action,  if  any, 
the   Commission   is   likely  to   take. 

Your  criticism  of  the  wording  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nation  of  November  17  is  well 
taken,  although  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  the  Commission  has  no  control  whatever 
over  the  Nation  and  should  not,  in  fairness,  be 
held  responsible  for  anything  that  that  paper 
may  publish.  I  fancy  that  the  Editors  of  the 
Nation  might  feel  that  the  phrase  which  you 
quote  was  justified,  however,  in  view  of  recent 
statements  credited  to  British  officials  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  at  present 
advised,  the  Commission  takes  no  action 
in  respect  of  the  prejudgment  of  the  case 
by  its  judicial  delegates  or  the  Nation 
itself,  which  is  the  journal  responsible 
for   inaugurating   the   Commission,   and 
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that  there  is  to  be  no  inquiry  into  the 
financial  aspect  of  recent  disorders. 

I  may,  perhaps,  say  one  or  two  words 
in  conclusion.  There  is  not  a  British 
subject  anywhere  whose  heart  and  con- 
science are  not  to-day  torn  with  conflict- 
ing emotions  over  Ireland.  No  commis- 
sion need  now  set  forth  facts  which  have 
been  written  at  length  in  the  British  and 
American  press.  No  commission  can  de- 
termine for  any  of  us  questions  of  Bal- 
briggan  and  Trim  and  Trabe,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Dublin  assassinations  on 
the  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Commission  is  mistaken — as 
I  think  that  Mr.  Frank  Walsh  and  his 
colleagues  were  mistaken — in  not  dealing 
rather  with  this  question — given  a  war, 
the  more  horrible  because  the  rules  of 
war  are  discarded — is  there  a  basis  of 
peace?  Is  it  true  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  have  rejected  and  still  reject — at 
least  in  the  United  States — the  following 
proposals  ? 

(1)  Asquith  Home  Rule  as  passed 
1914. 

(2)  The  Conference  of  1916. 

(3)  Lloyd  George  Home  Rule,  as 
passing,  1920. 

(4)  Dominion  Home  Rule,  as  advo- 
cated by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

(5)  Dominion  Autonomy  as  now  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Asquith. 

(6)  Dominion  Autonomy  as  advanced 
recently  by  Viscount  Grey. 

(7)  Cuban  Independence,  as  hinted  by 
Mr.  De  Valera. 

(8)  Conference  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  announced  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  namely,  (a)  recognition 
of  British  sovereignty,  (b)  special  treat- 
ment of  northeast  Ulster,  and  (c)  strat- 
egic safeguards. 

(9)  Reference  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  suggested  by  Governor  Cox  in 
his  Presidential  campaign. 

Happily,  there  are  signs  that  the 
irreconcilables  are  losing  ground.  Yet 
this  is  the  moment  selected  for  a  second 
"Commission"  to  be  started— this  time 
to  inquire  into  British  rule  in  India. 
To-day— the  6th  of  December— I  read  in 
the  New  York  Call  the  frankest  state- 
ment that  the  aim  is,  in  this  latter  case, 
to  break  up  the  British  Empire.  As  an 
Englishman,  I  state  frankly  that  I  should 
not  wish  this  "Empire"  to  continue  five 
minutes,  except  as  a  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  happiness  and  promoting  the 
more  abundant  life  of  the  nations  within 
it.  But  is  the  endeavor,  from  New  York, 
to  break  up  the  British  Empire  by  "in- 
quiring" into  India  and  Ireland,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  Egypt,  likely  to  foster  friendly 
feelings  within  that  Empire— Canada, 
for  instance— towards  the  United  States? 
Yet  this  was  the  ostensible,  and  I  doubt 
not  the  sincere,  aim  of  Mr.  Villard  and 
his  friends. 
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Resident  Foreigners  Under  the 
Bolshevik  Government 

AS  soon  as  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment    was    established,    I    was    re- 
quested  by   the  American   residents   to 
enter  into  relations  with  it.    I  was  well 
aware,  although  since  April  28  I  had  no 
communication  with  Colonel  Haskell,  that 
it  would  be  his  wish,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  that  I  should  assist 
not  only  my  own  countrymen,  but  also 
all  foreigners  who  were  left  without  pro- 
tection.   My  first  task  was  to  hand  in  the 
list  of  all  Americans  in  Baku,  and  for 
these,  with  one  exception,  I  was  at  length 
able    to   secure   permission   to    depart, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty  and 
almost  daily  repeated  applications.    The 
one  exception  was  Mr.  T.,  a  New  York 
merchant  on  his  way,  for  business  pur- 
poses, to  Persia.     He  was  of  Armenian 
origin,   although  this   fact  was   not  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  his  detention  until 
my  last  interview  with  the  Commissar 
of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  eve  of  my  own 
departure.    On  that  occasion,  when  I  was 
being   urged   to    remain   in   Baku,   with 
many    promises    of    advantage    to    our 
work,    I    took    the    opportunity    of    re- 
minding the  Commissar  that  I  had  never 
asked  any  personal  favor  but  that,   on 
the  point  of  leaving,  I  ventured  to  beg 
that  Mr.  T.  should  have  his  order  of  re- 
lease.     This   was   finally   conceded   and, 
upon  my  arrival  in  Tiflis,  I  wrote  to  re- 
mind the  Commissar  of  his  undertaking. 
So  far  this  promise  has  not  been  carried 
out,  although  I  brought  the  matter  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bolshevik  representa- 
tive in  Tiflis,  who  promised  to  do  his  ut- 
most.    I   had,   however,   been   fortunate 
enough  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  release 
of    Mr.    C,    the    representative    of    the 
American    Foreign    Trade    Corporation, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  British 
officer,   and  after  the  departure  of  the 
Swiss  representative  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  serving  a  few  Swiss  citizens  in 
personal  and  business  matters  with  the 
Government. 

The  Plight  of  Prisoners 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government  was  to  imprison  all  the 
British  and  French  officers  and  officials 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Polish  Mission. 
To  these  were  added  some  forty  British 
officers  and  sailors  who  arrived  from 
Tiflis  a  day  or  two  after  the  Revolution 
had  broken  out  on  their  way  to  man  the 
fleet  of  Denikin,  which  had  taken  refuge 
at  Enzeli,  a  Persian  town  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.     The  British    prisoners,   including 


the  Vice-Consul,  were  sent  to  a  separate 
prison  at  Beiylov.    Although  I  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  be  allowed  to  see  both 
the   British   and   French   prisoners,   the 
permission  was  refused,  at  first  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  not  yet  been  exam- 
ined.   I  was,  however,  allowed  to  supply 
them  with  food,   underclothing,  money,, 
medicines,  and  such  books  as  I  was  able 
to  collect.    I  sent  our  doctor  to  disinfect 
the  prison,  a  very  necessary  matter,  but 
this  was  refused,  as  it  was  claimed  that 
the  prison  authorities  would  see  to  it.    In 
May  I  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
Dr.  Narimanov,  the  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  just  arrived  from  Moscow,, 
who  finally  referred  me  to  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Justice,  where  I  was  told  that  a 
joint  note   with   the   Dutch   and   Swiss 
Consuls,  the  only  European  Consuls  left, 
might  carry  some  weight.    Unfortunately 
these  gentlemen  were  unable  to  be  of 
use,  as  one  of  them  had  already  been 
requested  in  language  more  than  definite 
to  confine  his  solicitude  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen.   The  Dutch  Consul  left  Baku  a 
few  days  later.    I  therefore  accepted  the 
sole  responsibility  and  made  the  official 
written  request.    When  I  sent  my  secre- 
tary for  an  answer,  he  was  told  that  in 
consequence  of  my  intervention  a  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  communicated 
to  me.    I  received  no  communication,  but 
I  heard  that  certain  changes  to   their 
advantage  had  been  made,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  attendants  of  the  prisoners'. 
On  June  1  I  was  informed  by  the  Com- 
missariat of  Justice  that  the  Revolution- 
ary Committee  had  refused  my  request 
to  visit  any  of  the  prisoners.     I  again 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  again  with  no  result.  Ow 
June  11   I  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  his  assistant,  the 
more  urgently  since  I  had  heard  that  the 
British   prisoners   had   been  asking  for 
me.    He  immediately  assured  me  that  in 
a  day  or  two  he  would  himself  accompany 
me  to  the  new  and  pleasant  quarters  in 
Nobel's   Gardens,   to   which    they   were 
about  to  be  transferred.     Days  passed 
into  weeks  and  the  transfer  did  not  take 
place,    nor   the   promised   visit.      I    was 
later  told  that  Armenikent,  an  airy  sub- 
urb, was  to  be  their  destination,  but  it 
was  only  during  August  that  they  were 
transferred,    not    into    the    country,    as 
promised,    but    into    a    better    house    in 
the  town. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  July  8,  when 
we  were  sadly  watching  from  a  distance 
the  removal  of  our  Commonwealth.  Child; 
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Fund  stores  I  received  private  informa- 
tion that  the  British  Vice-Consul  had 
been  removed  from  his  companions,  pre- 
paratory to  being  shot  next  day.  After 
a  night  of  sleepless  anxiety  I  went,  at  the 
earliest  hour  that  the  offices  were  opened, 
to  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  entered  a  very  strong  protest.  The 
assurance  was  given  me  that  the  execu- 
tion would  not  take  place  and  that  no 
harm  should  befall  him. 

Private  information  having  reached  me 
that  a  British  soldier  was  in  hiding  and 
afraid  to  show  himself  in  uniform,  I  con- 
trived to  supply  him  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing. These  were  fetched  after  dark  by  a 
member  of  the  German  family  who  had 
sheltered  him.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  himself  that  he  was  thereby 
enabled  to  come  out  of  hiding  and  to 
earn  his  bread.  For  two  English  ladies, 
one  the  wife  of  a  prisoner,  I  obtained 
the  promise,  shortly  before  my  departure, 
that  they  should  have  permission  to 
leave.  As  the  Georgian  Representative 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  appointed  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  English,  I  stood  in 
no  official  relation  to  them  and  could  do 
no  more. 

During  this  time  I  had  also  provided 
for  the  French  and  Belgian  prisoners, 
and  after  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  released,  early  in  July,  I  received 
the  expression  of  their  acknowledgments 
couched  in  graceful  form.  To  the  Polish 
prisoners  also  I  was  able  to  be  of  some 
service. 

We  Prepare  to  Leave 

It  was  not  until  our  Institutions  had 
all  been  closed  and  our  supplies  taken 
away  that  we  decided  to  leave  Baku. 
On  the  eve  of  our  departure  I  went  to 
see  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  make  a  last  effort  to  bring  about  the 
promised  visit  to  the  British  prisoners, 
which  was  then  arranged  for  the  next 
day.  His  secretary  was  to  accompany 
me  and  all  restrictions  were  to  be  re- 
moved. As  often  before,  I  was  strongly 
urged  to  remain  in  Baku,  and  also, 
as  often  before,  the  most  emphatic 
assurances  were  given  that  all  our 
property  should  be  returned  and  our  work 
proceed  without  interruption.  As  I 
knew  that  the  property  in  question  had 
already  been  distributed  far  and  wide,  I 
knew  the  value  of  these  promises,  though, 
as  far  as  the  Commissar  was  concerned, 
they  were  probably  made  in  good  faith. 
We  parted  cordially. 

After  we  had  been  turned  into  the 
street  in  May,  Mrs.  Spoer  and  I  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Children's  Day  Home, 
of  which  at  night  we  were  the  solitary 
occupants.  I  reached  home  that  night 
after  a  long  walk  at  about  11:30  p.  m. 
On  the  threshold  a  revolver  was  presented 
to  my  forehead  and  I  found  our  quarters 
in  the  possession  of  two  armed  men  who 
had  entered  an  hour  earlier,  Mrs.  Spoer 


being  alone.  They  were  searching  the 
premises,  for  what  purpose  they  would 
not  say;  my  arms,  the  usual  excuse  for 
a  search,  having  already  been  taken 
away.  They  took  possession  of  various 
papers,  all  the  money  we  had,  placed  me 
under  arrest,  and  took  me  off  to  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission, leaving  Mrs.  Spoer  in  charge  of 
a  policeman.  Happily  for  her,  two  women 
to  whom  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  some  kindness  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  remained  with  her,  which 
proved  a  great  consolation,  as  the  two 
men  shortly  returned  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  accomplishing  their 
search. 

Arrested  as  a  British  Spy 

During  the  night  I  was  brought  to 
trial  on  the  charge  of  communicating 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Persia. 
A  package  of  letters  was  produced  in  evi- 
dence, addressed  to  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Teheran,  which  had  been  found 
in  my  house  where  it  was  deposited  for 
safety  by  the  courier,  who,  arriving  in 
Baku  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bolsheviks, 
found  himself  unable  to  proceed  to  Per- 
sia. It  was  alleged  as  an  inference 
from  my  solicitude  for  the  British  pris- 
oners that  I  was  making  use  of  my  posi- 
tion to  carry  on  communications  with  the 
British.  The  fact  that  our  French  and 
English  friends  were  often  at  our  house, 
where  we  had  gladly  afforded  them  such 
aid,  moral  and  material,  as  was  in  our 
power,  was  construed  into  "political 
meetings,"  and  various  letters  and  manu- 
scripts taken  from  our  house — which  they 
could  not  read — -were  submitted  to  me 
for  explanation.  Among  these  they  tri- 
umphantly presented  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  political  manuscript  containing  a 
secret  code.  I  convinced  them  by  the 
reading  of  various  passages  which  they 
indicated  that  it  was  the  sketch  I  had 
made  of  a  Turkish  Grammar.  The 
tables  of  transliteration  and  of  phonetic 
sounds  they  interpreted  as  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  means  by  which  the  polit- 
ical communications  for  which  they  were 
looking  were  carried  on. 

Meantime  my  house  was  thoroughly 
searched,  and  even  the  luggage  prepared 
for  departure  was  opened ;  several  hours 
were  passed  in  examining  its  con- 
tents, each  man  making  a  large  package 
of  articles  he  fancied  for  himself.  They 
then  made  an  excellent  supper  from  the 
provisions  which  kind  friends  had  pre- 
pared for  our  journey,  smoked  my  cig- 
arettes, rested  themselves  upon  our  beds, 
and  at  daybreak  arrested  Mrs.  Spoer  and 
brought  her  also — on  foot — to  the  office 
of  the  Extraordinary  Commission.  She 
was  reassured  on  reaching  her  place  of 
detention,  by  hearing  the  sound  of  my 
habitual  nervous  cough,  which  showed 
that  I  was  still  living;  for  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  who  enter  the  doors 


of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  are 
seen  again.  At  a  later  hour  our  person- 
nel were  arrested  and  were  all  separately 
interrogated.  The  questions  specially 
addressed  to  one  secretary  who  had 
worked  with  the  British,  and  to  another 
who  had  served  in  Persia,  were  all  in- 
tended to  elicit  the  admission  that  I  was 
in  communication  with  the  British. 

Our  release  was  brought  about  through 
the  intervention  of  a  very  high  official 
to  whom  the  package  of  letters  had  been 
referred,  and  who  ascertained  that  they 
were  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  had  no  concern  with  Bolshevik,  or 
even  political,  affairs.  This  decision 
had  already  been  reached  when  this 
same  official  was  approached  from  an- 
other quarter  by  means  of  an  incident 
which  may  not  be  forgotten.  One  of  our 
refugee  children  had  been  in  the  habit, 
unknown  to  us,  of  sleeping  in  an  empty 
class-room  and  had  been  a  spectator  of 
much  that  had  occurred.  He  it  was 
who  had  sent  the  women  to  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Spoer  and  who,  on  seeing  her  car- 
ried off  under  police  escort,  had  gone  to 
inform  our  director  of  the  refugee  chil- 
dren, a  capable  and  devoted  employee, 
who  at  once  informed  the  office  personnel. 
They  went  to  the  Georgian  representa- 
tive and  the  Persian  and  Swiss  Consuls, 
and  together  they  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  matter  had  already  been 
settled. 

The  Chief  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission, with  many  apologies,  expressed 
his  regrets  for  "the  serious  misunder- 
standing" which  had  placed  me  in  so 
painful  (a  situation.  Our  money  and 
most  of  our  papers  were  returned.  I 
tried  in  vain  next  day, which  was  unfortu- 
nately Friday,  when  all  Government  Of- 
fices are  closed,  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  order 
to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise that  I  should  visit  the  British  pris- 
oners. We  were  advised  not  to  delay 
our  departure,  as  all  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  what,  at  the 
best,  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  and 
tedious  journey.    We  left  next  day. 

In  conversation  with  a  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  I  ventured,  on 
one  occasion,  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  "We  Americans,"  I  said, 
"are  the  true  Bolsheviks.  We  too  desire 
one  standard  for  all,  but  we  wish  to  level 
up,  you  to  level  down.  We  want  every- 
one to  have  the  best,  you  reduce  every- 
thing to  its  lowest  denominator.  You 
oblige  everyone  to  travel  third  class." 
My  hearer  tapped  his  forehead  in  a  dep- 
recatory manner,  and  turning  to  my  sec- 
retary, said,  "All  this  is  just  philoso- 
phy." The  phrase  seemed  to  be  the  final 
verdict  upon  our  methods.  I  might  have 
retorted,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

H.  H.  Spoer, 
District  Commander  in  the 
Near-East  Relief 
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Correspondence 

Sabbatarianism  Unlike 
Prohibition 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Almost  from  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
under  which  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was 
born,  may  I  not  allay  your  fear  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  parallel  in  the 
growths  of  the  Prohibition  and  the  Sab- 
batarian movements?  Half  a  century  ago, 
Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  the  earliest  cru- 
saders against  "intemperance" — as  it  was 
then  called — said  that  "no  man  has  lived 
forty  years  who  has  not  seen  his  pathway 
of  life  marked  by  the  graves  of  some 
that  he  loved  most,  from  whose  promise 
he  augured  most,  whose  careers  were  to 
be  the  brightest,  who  have  not  fallen  at 
his  side,  victims  of  this  sin."  It  was 
this  experience,  touching  more  and  more 
lives,  that  gave  Prohibition  its  real 
strength. 

But  the  new  use  of  Sunday  to  which 
we  have  slowly  drifted,  is  due  to  an  expe- 
rience almost  as  deep  and  pervasive.  Men 
have  somehow  come  to  feel  that  the 
problems  of  life  can  be  met  as  sanely  and 
death  as  serenely  by  doing  very  much 
what  they  like  of  a  Sunday.  Fathers, 
whose  views  are  quite  your  own,  were 
unwilling  to  stake  their  sons  against  the 
saloon.  The  same  fathers  are  not  at  all 
insistent  about  Sunday  School.  Some  of 
them  take  their  sons  golfing. 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  December  7 

Legislative  Reliefs  for 
Farmers 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Among  the  proposed  legislative  reliefs 
for  the  impoverished  farmers,  one  that 
appears  to  meet  with  their  approval  is 
the  proposed  prohibition,  by  means  of 
taxation,  of  trading  in  futures.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  take  this  course,  although 
I  believe  such  interference  with  business 
to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  how  would 
this  affect  the  proposed  beneficiaries? 

As  everyone  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
selling  futures  is  a  form  of  insurance  of 
the  grain  handlers.  When  a  great  mill- 
ing company  purchases  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  it  sells  an  equal  amount  for  de- 
livery, say  six  months  in  the  future.  By 
this  means  it  is  protected  against  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  grain,  for  if  it  sells 
and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  loss  or 
gain  of  one  transaction  is  offset  by  that 
of  the  other.  Thus  only  commercial 
profit  is  taken  by  the  company,  and  the 
speculative  risk  is  passed  on  to  a  spe- 
cialized class  of  risk-takers,  who,  because 
of  pooled  interests  and  special  knowledge 


of  the  market,  are  far  better  able  to  bear 
it. 

The  proposed  law  would  throw  the  risk 
back  on  the  grain  handler,  who,  in  turn, 
would  pass  the  buck  to  the  farmer.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  receiving  the 
money  for  his  product  immediately  after 
the  harvest  the  farmer  would  be  forced  to 
bear  the  risk  of  carrying  it  until  it  was 
needed.  Or  if,  as  seems  probable,  he 
could  not  do  this,  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cept a  much  smaller  price  than  at  pres- 
ent because  of  the  risk  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

That  the  present  condition  of  the  grain 
market  is  not  due  to  gambling  in  futures 
is  proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that 
the  markets  for  other  commodities,  such, 
as  raw  rubber,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  which 
are  not  traded  in  on  the  exchanges  in  this 
country,  have  suffered  a  far  more  marked 
depression. 

Alden  R.  Hatch 

Woodmere,  Long  Island,  December  3 

A  Possible  Way  Out 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Two  features  of  the  current  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Nations  stand  out  above 
all  others,  the  first  of  which  is  the  drastic 
stripping  of  the  League  of  practically  all 
its  trappings  as  a  super-government.  In 
its  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Swiss  delegation  whether  the  people  of 
Vorarlberg,  a  district  of  Austria,  could 
be  received  into  the  Swiss  Federation 
consistently  with  Article  X  of  the  Cove- 
nant, if  the  rest  of  Austria  were  to  unite 
with  Germany,  a  commission  of  the  As- 
sembly, in  returning  the  obvious  answer, 
declared  further  that  all  that  Article  X 
did  was  to  "condemn"  external  aggres- 
sion on  the  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
litical independence  of  members  of  the 
League.  Regarded  as  an  exercise  in  doc- 
umentary interpretation,  a  more  mislead- 
ing statement  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine, but  treated  as  an  indication  of  the 
developing  spirit  of  the  League,  it  is 
most  significant.  For  it  demonstrates 
just  the  extent  to  which  the  forty-one 
members  of  the  League  consent  to  be 
bound  by  Article  X— they  own  them- 
selves bound  to  feel  morally  indignant 
at  its  violation  and  to  make  no  bones 
about  saying  so,  but  nothing  more.  The 
formal  elimination  of  Article  X  from  the 
Covenant  should  now  be  easy;  it  will 
have  hardly  more  importance  than  the 
removal  of  so  much  cluttering  debris. 

The  second  outstanding  result  of  the 
meeting  of  the  League  is  designated  by 
this  same  episode,  since  in  answering 
any  question  at  all  regarding  Article  X, 
the  Assembly  was  clearly  trespassing 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council. 
From  beginning  to  end,  in  fact,  the  As- 
sembly has  overshadowed  the  Council, 
and  with  decisive  results,  one  can  but 
believe,  for  the  future  development  of 


the  League.    The  league  of  nations  which 
Mr.  Wilson  sketched  in  his  address  to 
the  Senate  of  January  22,  1917,  was  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  states.     The  League  which  is  set  up 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  planned 
to  pivot  upon  a  Council  of  nine  states  in 
which  five  named  Great  Powers  should, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  have  the  direct- 
ing voice — in  other  words,  was  meant  to 
establish     something     approaching     an 
hegemony  of  these  Powers.  Nor  was  this 
altogether  unjustifiable,  considering  the 
part  which  the  League  was  expected  to 
have  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.    But  now  through  the  Assembly 
of  the  League,  representing  all  member 
states  equally,  it  has  been  made  plain  so 
that  all  who  will  may  read,  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  members  will  not  tol- 
erate the  idea  of  hegemony,  and  that, 
furthermore,    they    do    not    regard    the 
proper    functioning   of    the   League    as 
compatible  with  its  acting  as  the  enforc- 
ing agent  of  the  Peace  Treaty.     Both 
the  European  neutrals  in  the  late  war 
and  the  Latin  American  states  generally 
are  unmistakably  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
the   League   is   to   survive,   it   must  be 
speedily  cleared  of  its  hybrid  character. 
The  question  inevitably  arises  whether 
these  results  may  not  point  a  way  to  the 
solution  of  our  own  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties with  respect  to  the  League.     The 
American  people  certainly  have  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  Peace  Treaty.     Far 
less  have  they  any  enthusiasm  for  hege- 
mony   outside    of    environing    regions, 
where  it  is  an   unpleasant  duty  which 
they   owe   to   their  own   security.     And 
such  being  the  case,  why  should  not  the 
United  States  enter  the  League  on  this 
basis:  namely,  by  accepting  membership 
in  the  Assembly  and  declining  the  seat 
proffered  it  in  the  Council?    Should  we 
do  this,  the  already  apparent  moral  pre- 
ponderance of  the  more  numerous  body 
would   become  overwhelming,  and  with 
that  assured  the  further  transformation 
of  the  League  should  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter. 

Thus,  for  one  thing,  the  Council  would 
become  elective;  in  other  words,  simply 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Assembly. 
Again,  it  is  in  the  Assembly,  at  its  pres- 
ent meeting,  that  the  principle  that  de- 
cisions of  the  League  are  purely  recom- 
mendatory, and  therefore  not  binding  on 
the  member  states  to  any  degree  until 
they  have  been  ratified  by  them,  has  been 
thrust  forward,  in  flat  contradiction  of 
the  conclusion  announced  at  the  Council 
meeting  at  San  Sebastian  last  August. 
Finally,  it  is  in  the  Assembly  that  the 
Root-Phillimore  plan  for  a  court  of  in- 
ternational justice  with  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction within  a  defined  sphere  has 
been  received  with  distinctly  the  greater 
favor.  The  Council,  or  the  Powers  there- 
in predominant,  are  not  unnaturally 
jealous  of  a  body  the  establishment  of 
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which  might  mean  a  radical  curtailment 
of  the  prerogatives  of  hegemony. 

In  short,  there  may  already  be  seen  to 
be  emerging  in  the  shadow  of  the  exist- 
ing League  of  Nations  an  association  of 
states  answering  far  better  to  the  nor- 
mal stresses  and  strains  of  international 
relationship,  as  these  reveal  themselves 
in  the  recorded  usages  of  nations.  This 
new  League  would  rest  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  states.  It  would 
be  furnished  with  a  permanently  sitting, 
always  accessible  organ  of  conference 
and  conciliation,  with  a  body  representa- 
tive of  all  states  equally  for  legislation, 
and  with  a  court.  The  determinations 
of  the  two  former  bodies  would  be  only 
recommendatory,  their  basis  being  polit- 
ical expediency.  The  decisions  of  the 
court,  however,  being  grounded  on  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  agreed  upon  be- 
forehand and  which  therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  moral  con- 
sensus of  civilized  states,  should  even- 
tually be  made  obligatory.  Lastly,  the 
executive  power  would  rest  in  theory, 
where  in  fact  it  must  always  rest — at 
least,  until  we  are  ready  to  go  in 
for  genuine  internationalism — with  the 
member  states,  by  them  to  be  wielded  in 
conformity  with  their  several  constitu- 
tions. Such  a  League  would  give  free 
play  to  the  forces  of  international  co- 
operation and  still  leave  the  free  nations 
the  units  of  civilization  and  progress.  It 
would  not  attempt  the  impossible. 

Edward  S.  Corwin 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  13 

The  Republicans'  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  South 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
One  of  the  first  problems  that  face 
the  new  Republican  Administration  is  the 
question  of  what  policy  are  the  Repub- 
licans going  to  employ  toward  the  Solid 
South,  which  is  beginning  to  crumble. 
The  South,  to-day,  stands  ready  to  adopt 
the  two-party  system  of  government  pro- 
vided it  can  trust  both  parties  to  leave 
to  it  the  working  out  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem. The  South  has  come  to  the  final 
realization  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
one-party  system  far  outweigh  its  ad- 
vantages. The  outstanding  weakness  of 
the  one-party  system  is  that  it  tends  to 
build  up  among  its  citizens  a  spirit  of 
irresponsibility  and  carelessness  in  polit- 
ical life.  In  the  South  it  is  simply  the 
question  of  voting  the  Democratic  ticket 
every  year  no  matter  who  are  the  candi- 
dates or  what  are  the  issues.  If  their 
party  platforms  are  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  personally  believe  in, 
nevertheless  there  is  no  alternative  left 
to  them,  but  to  vote  for  their  party 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  not  to 
vote  at  all. 

The  South  holds  to  the  very  principles 
and  ideals  which  have  made  the  United 


States  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  South- 
erners are  conservative  and,  above  all 
else,  extremely  American.  Foreign  alli- 
ances and  entanglements  are  as  distaste- 
ful to  them  as  was  once  the  idea  of  a 
strong  central  government.  In  fact,  if 
the  South  is  given  a  chance  through  the 
agency  of  the  Republican  party,  she  will 
become  the  leader  in  the  development  of 
a  stronger  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  American  institutions  of  government. 
She  played  no  small  and  insignificant  part 
in  the  building  of  the  United  States,  and 
to-day  we  need  the  services  of  just  such 
men  as  she  gave  us  in  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Jackson. 

It  is  not  the  South's  fault  altogether 
that  she  is  under  the  domination  of  a  re- 
actionary and  unprogressive  group  of 
leaders,  for  these  Democratic  politicians, 
in  order  to  keep  their  control  and  power, 
are  making  use  of  the  same  old  argu- 
ments and  practices  which  they  employed 
after  the  frightful  reconstruction  days, 
and  which  consist  mainly  in  holding  over 
the  voters  the  danger  of  negro  rule  if 
the  South  goes  Republican.  Perhaps 
they  might  be  right  if  the  same  ideas 
and  beliefs  were  now  dominant  in  the 
Republican  party,  but  the  Republican 
party  of  1920  is  far  different  from  the 
party  that  failed  the  South  in  its  hour 
of  need.  If  the  Republican  party  has 
more  or  less  progressiveness  in  it,  which 
I  sincerely  hope  it  has,  there  is  no  reason 
why  within  the  next  two  years  it  can 
not  prove  to  the  South  that  the  South's 
best  interests  lie  in  the  Republican 
party. 

F.  F.  Crabbe 

Amherst,  Mass.,  December  9 

The  Official  Vote 

UNUSUAL  attention  will  be  given  this 
year  to  the  complete  and  final  fig- 
ures of  the  vote  in  the  recent  election. 
How  the  women  voted,  in  so  far  as  that 
question  can  be  solved;  what  the  "pro- 
test" vote  amounted  to,  how  it  was  di- 
vided, and  how  it  compares  with  the  reg- 
istered protests  of  other  years;  the 
disparities  between  the  vote  for  national 
and  for  local  candidates  on  the  same 
ticket — all  these  will  be  matters  for  analy- 
sis and  speculation  for  months  to  come. 
Rarely  is  it  possible  to  complete  the 
compilation  of  the  vote  of  the  whole 
nation  in  a  Presidential  year  before  the 
first  week  in  February.  In  certain  radi- 
cal circles  a  lively  suspicion  exists  that 
this  delay  is  due  to  dark  and  sinister 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists. 
But  the  real  explanation  is  simpler.  The 
figures  for  each  State  are  not  "official" 
until  finally  passed  upon  by  the  State 
Board  of  Canvassers,  and  the  meeting 
days  of  these  boards  are  spread  over 
a  considerable  range  of  time.  Contests 
may  cause  further  delays.  When,  there- 
fore, the  perspicacious  reader  at  any  time 


before  the  end  of  January  comes  across 
a  table  purporting  to  be  the  complete 
official  vote  of  the  nation,  he  is  war- 
ranted in  viewing  it  with  some  doubt. 

Sworn  returns  from  each  State  of  the 
vote  for  each  of  the  Presidential  electors 
are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington,  and  when  re- 
ceived are  printed  as  advertisements  in 
one  of  the  Washington  daily  newspapers. 
But  these  returns,  slow  in  arriving  and 
limited  to  the  Presidential  electors,  are 
not  generally  made  use  of  by  compilers. 
It  is  private  enterprise  that  compiles  the 
vote,  collecting  it  from  the  various  State 
capitals.  The  almanacs,  a  national 
weekly,  and  three  or  four  daily  news- 
papers compete  in  the  service.  It  is  a 
task,  and  a  vexatious  one,  for  though 
most  of  the  States  print  or  mimeograph 
the  results  in  bulletin  or  pamphlet  form, 
the  compilers  for  the  almanacs  and  the 
press  can  not  wait  for  these  issues,  but 
must  get  their  figures  as  soon  as  they 
are  officially  passed  upon,  and  from  offi- 
cials not  always  urbane  or  accommo- 
dating. 

The  element  of  error  is  always  pres- 
ent. It  is  a  fact,  however  absurd  it  may 
seem,  that  no  two  of  these  compilations 
ever  agree  in  all  particulars.  There  are 
several  causes  for  these  discrepancies. 
Usually,  the  highest  vote  for  an  elector 
is  taken  as  the  vote  for  the  candidate 
represented;  but  this  method  is  not  in- 
variable, as  sometimes  the  average  vote 
is  taken.  Scattering  votes  are  sometimes 
recorded  and  sometimes  ignored.  Cleri- 
cal errors  in  transcribing  have  been 
known  to  occur,  and  printers'  errors,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  scrutiny  by  proof- 
readers and  editorial  compilers,  have 
followed. 

The  impatient  seeker  for  full  and  ex- 
act information,  distrusting  the  usual 
compilations  because  of  their  discrepan- 
cies, and  thinking  also  to  save  time,  may 
of  course  start  out  on  an  independent 
compilation  of  his  own.  He  may  write 
to  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  figures.  Some  of  them  will  reply  and 
some  will  not.  He  will  get  some  figures 
which  are  official  but  incomplete,  some 
others  which  are  complete  but  unofficial, 
and  some  others  of  varying  degrees  of 
completeness  and  finality.  Along  about 
July  or  August  he  will  conclude  that 
he  has  ventured  upon  a  futile  task,  and 
that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
make  choice  among  the  compilations 
already  on  the  market.  Are  they  not  all 
warranted  to  be  official?  Unquestion- 
ably; and  allowing  for  infirmities  of  the 
computing  and  recording  facilities,  they 
are  what  they  purport  to  be.  If  we  had 
a  Federal  returning  board  to  set  its  seal, 
on  at  least  the  figures  for  President,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Senators,  we  should 
have  a  supreme  authority ;  in  its  absence 
the  official  vote  is  for  each  of  us  the  one 
compiled  by  the  authority  in  whose  ac- 
curacy we  have  the  most  faith. 
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New    Books  and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  Cream  of  Curiosity.  By  Reginald 
L.  Hinc.     Dutton. 

Essays  founded  upon  old  manu- 
scripts of  historical  and  literary  in- 
terest; a  delightful  book  of  genu- 
ine substance  and  antiquarian 
charm. 

The  Diary  of  a  Journalist.  By  Sir 
Henry  Lucy.    Dutton. 

By  "Toby,  M.  P."  of  Punch. 

The  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of 
Boston,  1630-1822.  By  Annie  Haven 
Thwing.     Marshall  Jones. 


THE  most  seductive  book  which  I  have 
seen  this  week  is  "The  Cream  of  Cu- 
riosity" (Dutton),  by  Reginald  L.  Hine. 
Mr.  Hine  is  a  collector  of  historical  and 
literary  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
in  this  volume  has  shared  some  of  his 
discoveries.  There  is  a  little-known  ac- 
count of  Sir  Thomas  More,  some  letters 
by  the  family  of  Robert  Heath,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  under  Charles  I,  the  pocket 
book  of  that  luckless  and  romantic  per- 
sonage, the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Isaaco,  a  West  African  of  the 
Mandingo  tribe,  known  to  Mungo  Park, 
a  chapter  on  fly-leaves  and  marginal 
notes,  and  a  dozen  other  agreeable  frag- 
ments. Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  write  a  review  of  the  book, 
because  I  have  found  it  so  interesting 
that  I  am  reading  it  carefully  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  That  is  fatal  to  book- 
reviewing.  Many  a  good  notice  can  be 
written  if  you  do  not  go  beyond  the 
jacket,  or  at  any  rate  the  title-page  and 
table  of  contents.  But  books  with  real 
stuff  in  them  play  the  deuce  with  the 
writing  of  reviews. 

A  fine  plot  for  a  movie  drama  is  at 
my  right  hand,  and  in  giving  it  away  to 
The  Weekly  Review  I  am  not  only  for- 
feiting the  price  of  two  pairs  of  shoes — 
which  I  am  told  is  about  the  dramatist's 
share  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
made  by  a  successful  film — but  losing 
the  chance  to  see  my  name  on  the  title- 
film  itself,  after  all  the  actors,  mana- 
gers, producers,  art  directors,  caption 
writers,  and  chief  photographers  have 
been  honored,  in  larger  letters.  It  would 
be  called  "Stealing  the  Royal  Crown;  or, 
The  Crime  of  Colonel  Blood."  The  first 
caption  would  read :  "In  the  time  of  the 
'Merry  Monarch,'  when  England's  Court 
was  gay :  Charles  II,  King  of  England, 
Percy  Vansittart,"  and  then  a  close-up 
of  Charles,  and  perhaps,  hovering  dis- 
creetly in  the  background  (for  this  is 
to  be  a  moral  film,  for  family  consump- 


tion), Nell  Gwyn  or  the  Countess  of  Cas- 
tlemaine.  And  then — but  I  am  not  going 
to  write  the  scenario  here.  The  material 
is  all  to  be  found  in  "The  Jewel  House" 
(Doran),  an  entertaining  book  by  Major- 
General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 
Keeper  of  the  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  so  custodian  of  the  re- 
galia of  England.  A  number  of  years 
ago — fifteen  or  twenty,  it  may  be — 
somebody  described  the  attempt  of  Colo- 
nel Blood  to  steal  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  made  an  article  out  of  it  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  I  think.  There  was  a  memo- 
rable picture  of  the  fight  for  the  Crown, 
by  Howard  Pyle.  But  now  Sir  George 
Younghusband  has  done  it  again,  and  it 
seems  as  if  everyone,  from  Colonel  Blood 
on  that  May  morning  in  1671,  down  to 
the  author  of  "The  Jewel  House,"  had 
kept  a  moving-picture  scenario  in  mind. 
Think  of  Charles  II  and  his  Court,  and 
of  the  Tower  itself !  Think  of  the  Crown 
and  the  jewels,  of  which  some  very  good 
"close-ups"  are  given  in  color,  by  the 
way,  in  the  present  book.  It  is  not  the 
same  Crown  which  was  stolen,  but  it  will 
serve.  Think  of  old  Talbot  Edwards,  the 
Assistant  Keeper,  who  was  so  rudely 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  almost  killed. 
He  is  the  pathetic  and  good  old  man, 
dear  to  melodrama.  And  Blood's  dis- 
guise as  a  parson,  always  a  subject  of 
mystery  and  mirth,  is  a  rascal  in  the  garb 
of  an  holy  man!  And  the  pretended 
match-making  between  Blood's  nephew 
and  Edwards'  daughter — there  is  the 
love-interest  for  you !  "Muriel  Edwards" 
— I  have  supplied  the  "Muriel" — Sir 
George  Younghusband  does  not  say,  "Mu- 
riel Edwards,  the  golden-haired  beauty 
of  England's  grim  old  dungeon" — there 
I  go  writing  captions  again !  There  was 
the  scene  when  they  knocked  out  old 
Mr.  Edwards  with  a  mallet,  grabbed  the 
Crown,  and  began  to  file  the  Sceptre  in 
two,  so  as  to  get  it  in  a  bag!  And 
then — the  orchestra  is  playing  furiously 
now — here  comes  the  incredible  touch, 
the  thing  which  makes  you  say :  "Oh, 
this  never  happened  anywhere  except  in 
a  Broadway  picture  palace!"  History 
puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  our  credibility 
at  this  point  and  sends  home  to  London, 
to  the  Tower,  to  the  home  of  his  father, 
young  Edwards — a  soldier  on  sudden  and 
unexpected  leave  from  Flanders!  (He 
must  be  made  a  cousin — for  Muriel's 
sake).  And  the  fight  and  pursuit  and 
the  cries  of  "Treason!"  and  "Murder!" 
and  the  racing  and  chasing  over  the  ram- 
parts and  battlements,  and  the  fights 
with  sentries,  and  the  confusion  of  honest 
men  with  thieves,  and  the  Crown  rolling 
in  the  dust,  and  its  recovery,  and  the 
capture  of  the  villains !  And  the  incred- 
ible and  amusing  final  scene,  when  Colo- 
nel Blood  is  brought  up  for  judgment 
before  the  King  himself,  who  roars  with 
laughter  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  £500 
a  year!  "And,  Robert  Browning,  you 
writer  of  plays.  ..." 


The  charm  of  James  Stephens's  "Irish 
Fairy  Tales"  (Macmillan)  is  the  same 
odd  humor  which  filled  his  "The  Crock 
of  Gold."  Children  may  enjoy  it,  but, 
like  Arthur  Rackham's  exquisite  illus- 
trations, it  will  be  fully  appreciated  only 
by  more  sophisticated  readers.  The 
Abbot  Finnian  besieges  a  pagan  poten- 
tate, one  Tuan,  and  actually  goes  on  a 
hunger-strike  on  Tuan's  castle  steps,  in 
order  to  gain  admission,  and  bring  the 
true  Faith  to  the  pagan.  Later  they  talk 
together : 

"He  was  one  who  loved  God  and  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  person  who  could  in- 
struct him  in  these  great  themes  he  gave 
all  the  interest  of  his  mind  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  heart. 

"  'It  is  a  wonder  you  tell  me,  my  be- 
loved,' he  said.  'And  now  you  must  tell 
me  more.' 

'"What  must  I  tell?'  asked  Tuan  re- 
signedly. 

"  'Tell  me  of  the  beginning  of  time  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  bearing  of  Partholon, 
the  son  of  Noah's  son.' 

"  'I  have  almost  forgotten  him,'  said 
Tuan.  'A  greatly  bearded,  greatly  shoul- 
dered man  he  was.  A  man  of  sweet  deeds 
and  sweet  ways.' 

"  'Continue,  my  love,'  said  Finnian." 

I 

The  short  run,  in  this  city,  of  "The 

Young  Visiters"  as  a  play  will  be  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  to  thousands  who  were 
amused  by  the  book,  and  had  not  learned 
what  a  hilarious  play  had  been  made- 
f  rom  it.  It  will  return,  let  us  hope.  The 
scenery,  the  costumes,  and  the  acting — 
of  an  excellent  company — were  extraor- 
dinarily faithful  to  the  spirit  of  a  book 
written  (or,  in  deference  to  skeptics, 
supposed  to  be  written)  by  a  nine-year- 
old  girl.  It  does  not  matter  what  your 
theories  may  have  been  about  the  au- 
thorship of  "The  Young  Visiters";  you 
could  enjoy  the  play,  if  you  can  enjoy 
fun  and  nonsense  at  all.  The  dramatic 
version  adopted  every  suggestion  and 
was  faithful  to  every  detail  of  the  story. 
"Here,  here,  muttered  a  stray  lady  in 
the  crowd,"  is  a  line  from  the  chapter 
describing  the  wedding — and  the  authors 
of  the  play  have  provided  the  stray  lady 
and  her  mutterings,  and  most  amusing 
she  is  with  her  plate  of  ice  cream  and 
her  spoon.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
"levie"  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  the  most 
engaging  stage  figure  I  have  seen  since 
Captain  Hook  in  "Peter  Pan."  The  play 
can  not,  of  course,  rival  the  beauty  and 
poetry  of  "Peter  Pan,"  although  it  does 
strongly  remind  a  spectator  of  the  ball 
scene  in  Barrie's  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella." (This  resemblance  may  give  more 
ammunition  to  the  die-hards  who  still 
believe  that  Barrie  wrote  "The  Young 
Visiters.")  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself — 
the  greatest  riot  of  pure  nonsense  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  luck  to  see  in  a  the- 
atre. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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One  of  the   Best   American 
Autobiographies 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

THE  Scot  is  at  his  best  (Dr.  Johnson 
would  probably  say  at  his  worst) 
when  he  expatriates  himself.  He  inter- 
penetrates other  races  in  a  way  that  the 
Teuton  in  his  palmiest  day  could  never 
equal.  Yet  he  does  not  lose  himself  in 
the  process.  He  is  never  more  a  Scot 
than  when  apparently  not  a  Scot  at  all. 
Such  was  William  Murray,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  left  Perthshire  to  be- 
come Lord  Mansfield  and  to  endow  the 
world  with  that  magnificent  instrument 
of  exchange,  the  law  merchant;  and  such 
was  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth abandoned  Dunfermline  to  create 
the  steel  industry  in  America.  How 
equal  in  achievement  were  these  two, 
though  so  different  in  bent  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  general  reader  will  find  this  the 
best  American  autobiography  since  1885, 
when  General  Grant's  Memoirs  were  pub- 
lished. Carnegie  was  as  successful  in 
one  way  as  Grant  was  in  another.  He 
was  as  much  a  man  of  destiny.  Industry 
no  less  than  war  requires  dominating 
minds,  actuated  by  tremendous  will 
power.  In  this  respect  Grant  and  Car- 
negie are  alike.  They  differ  in  the  fact 
that  Grant  was  by  temperament  disposed 
to  wait  for  opportunity,  Carnegie  to 
make  it.  Yet  they  were  equally  quick  in 
recognizing  it  when  they  saw  it,  and  in 
making  the  most  of  it.  And  each  knew 
himself  as  well  as  his  opportunity. 

Carnegie  was  hard-headed,  yet  senti- 
mental, shrewd,  yet  naive.  Time  and 
again  this  is  indicated  by  the  very  style 
of  the  work  before  us.  At  one  moment 
it  is  succinctly  logical  and  expressive  of 
the  stern  and  immutable  facts  of  reality, 
at  the  next  it  is  almost  touchingly  sym- 
pathetic. The  facility  with  which  he 
sloughs  off  one  mental  atmosphere  for 
another  is  at  times  almost  bewildering. 

One  of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  his 
childhood  was  the  keeping  of  pigeons  and 
rabbits,  and  in  speaking  of  it  he  says : 

My  first  business  venture  was  securing  my 
companions'  services  for  a  season  as  an  em- 
ployer, the  compensation  being  that  the  young 
rabbits,  when  they  came,  should  be  named  after 
them.  The  Saturday  holiday  was  generally 
spent  by  my  flock  in  gathering  food  for  the 
rabbits.  My  conscience  reproves  me  to-day, 
looking  tack,  when  I  think  of  the  hard  bargain 
I  drove  with  my  young  playmates,  many  of 
whom  were  content  to  gather  dandelions  and 
clover  for  a  whole  season  with  me,  conditioned 
upon  this  unique  reward — the  poorest  return 
ever  made  to  labor.  Alas !  What  else  had  I  to 
offer  them!  Not  a  penny.  I  treasure  the  re- 
membrance of  this  plan  as  the  earliest  evidence 
of  organizing  power  upon  the  development  of 
which  my  material  success  in  life  has  hung — 
a  success  not  to  be  attributed  to  what  I  have 


known  or  done  myself,  but  to  the  faculty  of 
knowing  and  choosing  others  who  did  know 
bettor  than  myself.  I  did  not  understand  steam 
machinery,  but  I  tried  to  understand  that  much 
more  complicated  piece  of  mechanism — man. 

These  few  words  perfectly  symbolize 
the  whole  life  of  the  man.  A  born  ex- 
ploiter, quick  in  detecting  opportunities, 
masterful  in  subordinating  others  to  his 
ends,  shrewd  in  self-knowledge  and  naive 
in  self-expression,  and  scattering  lar- 
gesses on  a  stupendous  scale,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  contra- 
dictory characters  of  modern  times.  Yet 
the  pattern  of  his  life  was  not  compli- 
cated. We  are  not  mystified  by  any 
subtle  fusing  of  the  elements  composing 
it,  but  are  merely  startled  by  its  juxta- 
positions of  color. 

Indeed,  it  was  as  simple  a  life  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  .Carnegie  was 
inured  to  want,  he  rose  to  great  affluence, 
became  a  master-builder  of  industry,  fos- 
tered knowledge,  had  academic  honors 
thrust  upon  him,  possessed  the  confidence 
of  renowned  statesmen,  and  was  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  the  most 
elegant  and  scholarly  minds,  yet  with 
him  the  child  was  incontestibly  father  to 
the  man.  He  had  the  child's  haunting 
and  delightful  sense  of  the  past,  the 
child's  confident  dreams  of  the  future, 
the  child's  elation  in  achievement.  His 
motives  appear  always  to  have  been  di- 
rect and  sincere,  though  the  magnitude 
of  the  scale  on  which  he  operated  may 
have  caused  some  of  his  contemporaries 
to  overlook  the  fact.  And  the  buoyant 
dreams  of  youth,  in  which  cynicism  has 
no  place  and  impossibility  is  taboo,  were 
his  to  the  last  moment  in  penning  this 
autobiography. 

The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  were 
propitious.  He  entered  life  at  Dunferm- 
line, in  1835,  the  year  of  Cobbett's  death 
and  of  the  beginning  of  Cobden's  career 
as  a  pamphleteer.  The  Reform  Bill  had 
been  passed  five  years  before,  and  the 
Corn  Laws  were  to  be  repealed  eleven 
years  later.  Railroad  construction  had 
just  begun:  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
twelve  years  ending  with  1845,  when  the 
"boom"  reached  its  height,  £64,000,- 
000  entered  this  field.  In  1838  the 
People's  Charter  was  formally  promul- 
gated. It  was  a  period,  too,  of  indus- 
trial gestation.  Momentous  changes 
impending  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  the 
social  texture  of  the  race. 

And  Dumfermline  evoked  memories  of 
a  great  past,  of  a  kind  to  kindle  youthful 
imagination  and  raise  in  ardent  minds 
a  spirit  of  emulation.  Here  one  could 
see  the  noble  twelfth-century  Abbey,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  Bruce,  close 
quartered  with  all  that  is  mortal  of  many 
another  of  royal  lineage.  In  his  old  age 
Carnegie  exclaims,  "Fortunate  indeed, 
the  child  who  first  sees  light  in  that  ro- 
mantic town." 

We  have  Carnegie's  own  word  for  it 
that  he  was  born  "of  poor  but  honest 


parents  of  good  kith  and  kin."  His 
father,  William  Carnegie,  was  a  damask 
weaver,  the  son  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  grandfather  was  well  known  for  his 
wit  and  humor,  his  genial  nature,  and 
irrepressible  spirits.  The  grandson  re- 
lates that  he  resembled  him  in  appear- 
ance and  thinks  that  he.  must  have  ac- 
quired his  optimistic  nature  from  him  as 
well.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Thomas  Morrison,  a  friend  of  William 
Cobbett,  a  contributor  to  his  "Register," 
and  in  constant  correspondence  with  him. 
Grandfather  Morrison  was  a  born  ora- 
tor, a  keen  politician,  and  the  head  of 
the  advanced  wing  of  the  radical  party 
in  the  district — a  position  which  his  son, 
Baillie  Morrison,  occupied  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
nursed  amid  such  surroundings,  Andrew 
developed  into  a  violent  young  Republi- 
can whose  motto  was  "death  to  privi- 
lege." "At  that  time,"  he  says,  "I  did 
not  know  what  privilege  meant,  but  mv 
father  did." 

The  boy  was  fed  on  Wallace.  Every- 
thing heroic  centred,  of  course,  in  him. 
Sad  was  the  day  when  a  wicked  big  boy 
at  school  told  Carnegie  that  England  was 
larger  than  Scotland.  He  went  to  his 
uncle,  who  had  the  remedy.  "Not  at  all, 
Naig ;  if  Scotland  were  rolled  out  flat  as 
England,  Scotland  would  be  the  larger, 
but  would  you  have  the  Highlands  rolled 
down?" 

But,  alas!  power  machinery  dealt  a 
deathblow  to  his  father's  business,  and 
the  family  decided  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica and  settle  in  Pittsburgh,  where  two  of 
Mrs.  Carnegie's  sisters  were  located,  the 
boy  being  then  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
industrial  careers  in  the  annals  of  the 
race.  Professor  Van  Dyke,  who  ar- 
ranged Mr.  Carnegie's  notes  for  publi- 
cation, scarcely  exaggerates  when  he 
says,  "Nothing  stranger  ever  came  out 
of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  than  the  story 
of  this  poor  Scotch  boy."  Beginning  as 
a  bobbin  boy  at  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  week,  he  soon  became  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger boy.  By  watching  the  operator 
he  acquired  the  art  of  telegraphy.  A 
little  later,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  who  had  come  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  superintendent  of  that  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  who 
made  him  his  clerk  and  telegraph  opera- 
tor at  a  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month. 

One  morning  Carnegie  reached  the 
office  and  learned  that  a  serious  accident 
had  tied  up  the  train  service  on  the  whole 
line.  Scott  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Finally,  Carnegie  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  plunge  in,  take  responsi- 
bility, give  train  orders,  and  set  matters 
going.  He  knew  it  was  dismissal;  dis- 
grace, perhaps  criminal  punishment,  if  he 
erred.  But  he  knew  he  could  succeed, 
and  he  did.  Scott,  when  he  returned  and 
Carnegie  explained  the  situation  to  him, 
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said  not  a  word.  He  was  afraid  to  ap- 
prove, but  would  not  censure.  Carnegie 
never  spoke  to  anyone  about  what  he  had 
done,  and  hoped  no  one  knew  it.  Later, 
however,  he  learned  that  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  Scott 
and  one  of  his  associates: 

"Do  you  know  what  that  little  white-haired 
Scotch  devil  of  mine  did?" 

"No." 

"I'm  blamed  if  he  didn't  run  every  train  on 
the  division  in  my  name  without  the  slightest 
authority." 

"And  did  he  do  it  all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes,  all  right." 

If  a  lad  of  that  description,  set  down  in 
Pittsburgh  in  the  year  1848,  failed  to 
become  a  multi-millionaire,  the  failure 
would  be  more  astonishing  than  the  suc- 
cess that  Carnegie  actually  achieved. 

In  1859,  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  Scott,  who  was  then  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania,  asked  him  if 
he  thought  he  could  manage  the  Pitts- 
burgh Division.  "I  was  at  an  age  when 
I  thought  I  could  manage  anything.  I 
knew  nothing  that  I  would  not  attempt." 
The  position  was  given  him  at  a  salary 
of  sixty-five  dollars  a  month.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Scott  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  charge  of 
the  Transportation  Department,  and  Car- 
negie was  promptly  called  to  Washington 
to  act  as  his  assistant. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  price  of  iron 
went  up  to  about  $130  a  ton  and  the 
product  was  hard  to  get  at  that  money. 
This  state  of  affairs  led  Carnegie  in  1864 
to  organize  a  rail-making  concern  at 
Pittsburgh,  followed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Locomotive  Works  in  1866 — in  1906  the 
one-hundred-dollar  shares  of  the  latter 
sold  for  three  thousand  dollars.  In  1862 
he  formed  a  bridge-making  company, 
which  a  year  later  became  known  as  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company.  Soon  he  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  When 
oil  was  discovered  he  bought,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  friend,  a  tract  of  land  for 
forty  thousand  dollars,  which  proved  to 
be  a  fine  investment.  Up  to  1865  he  re- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  A  sleeping-car  business 
in  which  he  was  interested  was  eventu- 
ally merged  in  the  Pullman  Company,  in 
which  he  became,  for  a  time,  the  largest 
stockholder.  What  a  record  for  a  man  in 
his  late  twenties  and  early  thirties! 

Carnegie  says  that  no  longer  ago  than 
1870  chemistry  was  almost  an  unknown 
agent  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States. 
The  blast-furnace  manager  was  a  veri- 
table quack  doctor.  Carnegie  had 
watched  the  growth  of  the  Bessemer 
process  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1873  he 
created  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  now  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  his  amazing  prosperity,  and  here 
we  will  leave  him.  His  own  summation 
is  the  best  that  could  be  made: 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  the  reputation  in  busi- 


ness of  being  a  bold,  fearless,  and  perhaps  a 
somewhat  reckless  young  man.  Our  opera- 
tions had  been  extensive,  our  growth  rapid  and, 
although  still  young,  I  had  been  handling  mil- 
lions. My  own  career  was  thought  by  the 
elderly  ones  of  Pittsburgh  to  have  been  more 
brilliant  than  substantial.  I  know  of  an  ex- 
perienced one  who  declared  that  if  "Andrew 
Carnegie's  brains  did  not  carry  through  his 
luck  would."  But  I  think  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  estimate  thus 
suggested.  I  am  sure  that  any  competent  judge 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  I  ever 
risked  for  myself  or  my  partners.  When  I 
did  big  things,  some  large  corporation  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  behind 
me  and  the  responsible  party.  My  supply  of 
Scotch  caution  never  has  been  small ;  but  I 
was  apparently  something  of  a  dare-devil  now 
and  then  to  the  manufacturing  fathers  of  Pitts- 
burgh. They  were  old  and  I  was  young,  which 
made  all  the  difference. 

Carlyle  says  that  for  one  man  who  can 
stand  prosperity  there  are  a  hundred 
that  will  stand  adversity.  But  Carnegie 
could  stand  both.  His  enduring  fame 
will  probably  be  that  of  a  servitor  of 
knowledge,  of  which  he  was  genuinely 
enamored.  As  Carlyle  again  says,  the 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books ;  and  Carnegie  has  devoted 
the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  scattering  such 
collections  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Two  Books  About  Venizelos 

Venizelos.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  With 
illustrations.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Victory  of  Venizelos.  By  Vincent  J. 
Seligman.  London:  George  Allen  &  Un- 
win,  Limited. 

WHEN  an  oak  is  fallen  everybody 
turns  his  axe  on  it."  This  is  an 
old  Greek  adage  which  fits  very  well  with 
the  case  of  the  New  Greek  statesman. 
No  sooner  were  the  unexpected  results  of 
the  Greek  election  flashed  round  the  world 
than  wise  critics  began  to  turn  up  their 
noses  and  assert  emphatically:  "We 
knew  it!  Another  tyrant  is  gone.  He 
was  too  oppressive  of  the  unfortunate 
Turks,  and  now  nemesis  has  descended  on 
him."  Under  the  circumstances  books 
written  about  him  may  sound  out  of  date 
and  out  of  taste.  The  public,  which  is 
fed  up  with  the  name  of  Venizelos,  may 
have  felt  a  certain  relief  for  the  change 
and,  like  the  high-school  girl  who  de- 
tested history  because  she  believed  in  let- 
ting bygones  be  bygones,  may  shirk  any 
further  light  on  the  life  of  this  man.  Yet 
he  has  managed  to  command  the  world's 
attention  from  the  days  when,  fresh  from 
the  University,  he  set  out  to  liberate 
Crete  in  defiance  of  Turkey  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  until  yesterday  when, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  storms  upon 
kings  and  courts  and  nations,  he  man- 
aged to  bring  about  the  realization  of 
his  dream,  which  has  also  been  the  dream 
of  his  people  for  almost  five  centuries: 
the  union  of  the  Hellenic  race  into  one 
free  state  conscious  of  its  past  and  mas- 
ter of  its  future. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Veni- 
zelos is  still  living  and  that  he  is  still  the 
leader  of  the  strongest  party  of  New 
Greece,  opposed  by  a  conglomerate  of 
other  political  parties  united  solely  for 
the  reason  of  keeping  his  party  in  the 
minority.  He  is  likely,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue his  life  of  activity  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  those  who  like  to  close  his  his- 
tory, and  literature  about  him  will  be 
welcomed  by  truth-seeking  students  of 
contemporary  politics. 

Mr.  Gibbons'  book  is  the  most  success- 
ful attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  pro- 
portioned account  of  Venizelos'  life.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  an  otherwise  well- 
conceived  and  successfully  executed  work 
should  be  marred  by  a  few  rather  strik- 
ing blunders.  In  the  text  the  name  of 
Venizelos'  father  is  given  three  times  as 
Georgios  instead  of  Kyriakos.  Yet  the 
right  name  is  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion posted  on  the  house  where  Veni- 
zelos was  born,  which  the  writer  trans- 
lates under  the  illustration  across  page 
four.  The  Greek  nickname  for  the  Cre- 
tan Barefoot  party,  which  Venizelos  led, 
is  given  on  page  sixteen  as  ZvrtXqni,  in- 
stead of  ZvTTolvrot;  and  on  page  ninety- 
five  the  Moslem  population  of  Greece  is 
spoken  of  where  obviously  the  Moslem 
population  of  Crete  is  meant.  More  in- 
excusable is  the  error  on  page  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  where  the  names 
Agathangelos  and  Photios,  proper  names 
of  Greek  bishops,  are  given  as  names  of 
dioceses.  In  discussing  the  thorny  lan- 
guage question,  Mr.  Gibbons  states  that 
"Venizelos  decided  for  the  Kathare- 
vusists.  By  constitutional  enactment  the 
Bible  in  modern  dialects  is  forbidden  in 
Greece,  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Edu- 
cation adopted  a  programme  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  purists."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Venizelos  was  forced  by  the  pur- 
ists in  the  first  years  of  his  political 
career  in  Athens  to  allow  the  passing  of 
a  law  recognizing  the  puristic  "as  the 
official  language."  His  sympathies,  how- 
ever, have  been  strongly  for  the  vernac- 
ular, the  only  medium  for  artistic  liter- 
ary expression  in  Greece  of  to-day.  Af- 
ter the  revolution  of  Saloniki,  he  intro- 
duced the  vernacular  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  country,  thereby  taking 
the  most  decisive  step  towards  the  intel- 
lectual emancipation  of  the  country 
since  its  independence  in  1821.* 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that,  in  my 
eagerness  to  detect  errors,  I  have  proved 
overcritical.  I  hasten  to  add  that  my 
chief  aim  is  to  see  Mr.  Gibbons'  work 
perfected  in  a  later  edition.  Even  as  it 
is,  it  constitutes  the  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Without  deviating  from  his  pur- 
pose of  portraying  the  modern  Greek 
statesman,  he  has  managed  to  present  an 
authentic  account  of  the  historic  events 
connected    with    the    life    of   Venizelos, 

'See  my  article  in  the  Surrey  for  Oct.  2,  1920, 
"Vernacular  and  Revolution;  Glinos,  Balkan  Review, 
June,  1920,  "The  Progress  of  Education  in  Greece." 
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without  either  missing  the  continuity  of 
his  story  or  allowing  himself  to  be  swept 
into  hero-worship.  Cautious  in  his 
praise,  he  is  so  far  from  always  justify- 
ing the  Cretan  statesman  that  he  is  at 
times  more  than  fair  to  the  other  side. 
He  is  often  skeptical  and  never  lacks 
restraint.  His  style  is  facile  and  sober. 
His  generalizations  strengthen  rather 
than  retard  his  narrative.  He  avoids  suc- 
cessfully the  journalist's  methods,  al- 
though he  occasionally  uses  the  anecdote 
very  effectively  for  illustration.  The 
emotional  side  of  Venizelos  is  well 
brought  out  on  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
parture from  Crete  to  take  up  the  Pre- 
miership of  Greece.  "On  September  17, 
1910,  the  city  of  Canea  offered  Venizelos 
a  farewell  banquet.  Standing  before 
those  whom  he  had  to  forsake  in  order 
to  continue  to  lead  them,  he  started  a 
speech  that  he  had  long  been  preparing. 
His  theme  was  to  be  the  salvation  of 
Crete  through  the  strength  of  Greece. 
Venizelos  started,  'My  dear  fellow-citi- 
zens— ' 

"For  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life 
Venizelos  was  unable  to  make  a  speech. 
He  repeated  the  three  words.  Then  he 
broke  down." 
The  book  is,  of  course,  without  a  con- 
■  ■■I  I  ni'.lWM  '"The  renascence  of  Hellenism," 
says  Mr.  Gibbons,  "can  not  end  elsewhere 
than  in  Constantinople.  How  long  it  will 
take  to  achieve  the  unity  of  Hellas  de- 
pends upon  the  Greek  people.  If  they 
continue  to  give  their  support  to  Veni- 
zelos, he  will  know  how  to  lead  ...  to 
final  victory.  .  .  .  For  if  the  Cretan  lives 
...  he  will  accomplish  what  the  greatest 
Mediterranean  islander  before  him  failed 
to  accomplish.  He  will  take  possession  of 
Constantinople." 

Where  Mr.  Gibbons  is  expository  and, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  impersonal, 
Mr.  Seligman  is  argumentative  and  al- 
lows his  personality  to  come  often  to 
the  foreground.  As  in  his  previous  books 
on  "Macedonian  Musings"  and  the  "Sa- 
lonica  Side-Show,"  he  lapses  easily  from 
earnest  argument  to  satire  and  wit.  His 
book,  therefore,  becomes  at  once  more 
entertaining  and  less  convincing.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  account  of 
Venizelos'  life,  but  limits  himself  to  a 
summary  of  the  political  history  of 
Greece  between  the  years  1910-1918  in 
the  five  chapters  that  constitute  the  first 
part,  and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  de- 
batable points  of  the  conflict  between  the 
policy  of  King  Constantine  and  Veni- 
zelos in  the  seven  chapters  of  the  second 
part  which  he  calls  "Conclusions." 
Granting  his  tendency  to  satire,  which 
finds  its  apex  in  "the  secret  correspond- 
ence between  Athens  and  Berlin,"  a  chap- 
ter where  "Sophie  and  Tino"  are  his 
targets,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  con- 
tents of  two  royalist  pamphlets  published 
at  Geneva  by  L'Union  Hellenique  de 
Suisse,    Mr.    Seligman    makes    a    clear 


statement  of  the  attitude  taken  by  either 
side  in  the  tragic  controversy  that  di- 
vided Greece  during  the  war.  Although 
he  lacks  Mr.  Gibbons'  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  world  and  the  ideals  which  Veni- 
zelos represents,  and  although  he  is  dis- 
posed to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  blun- 
ders committed  by  Allied  diplomacy  in 
the  Near  East,  his  work  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  written  on 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
world  conflict.  With  a  remarkable  lucid- 
ity he  arrays  point  against  point,  and 
his  discussions  of  Constantine's  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  on  the  validity 
of  the  Greco-Serbian  Treaty  are  excellent 
summaries  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

Both  books  make  evident  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  people,  in  spite  of  their  affec- 
tion for  a  king  who  led  their  armies 
through  the  two  victorious  Balkan  wars, 
turned  away  from  his  policy  in  the  Great 
War  and  followed  the  leadership  of  Veni- 
zelos. This  support  continued  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres.  On 
November  14,  1920,  however,  a  majority 
of  the  same  people  voted  against  the  man 
who  has  restored  Hellas  within  her  an- 
cient boundaries.  What  has  caused  the 
change?  Did  this  vote  mean  the  dis- 
approval of  a  policy  that  has  fulfilled  the 
hope  of  fifteen  generations  that  passed 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  or  was  it  merely 
an  act  of  temporary  blindness?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Venizelos  is  certainly 
as  far  from  being  a  tyrant  as  Aristides 
was  from  being  unjust.  In  spite  of  de- 
feat he  remains  the  greatest  man  of 
New  Greece. 

Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 

The  Journal  of  a  Wounded 
Woman 

Shadow-Shapes,  October,  1918-May,  1919.  By 
Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  BOOK  of  fine  perceptions,  enriched 
by  a  background  of  feeling  and  intel- 
ligence such  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  author  of  "French  Perspectives."  It 
has  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  heightened  sensitiveness  due  to  a  most 
painful  and  serious  accident  which  Miss 
Sergeant  suffered  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties  as  journalist.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  she  went,  in  company  with 
four  other  women  and  conducted  by  a 
French  officer,  to  view  one  of  the  battle- 
fields in  the  neighborhood  of  Rheims. 
Despite  the  cautioning  of  the  officer,  the 
French  nurse  in  the  party  picked  up  a 
curious  object  which  proved  to  be  an  un- 
exploded  hand  grenade,  and  on  the  ex- 
plosion of  which,  when  it  was  dropped, 
the  French  nurse  was  killed,  the  officer 
lost  an  arm,  and  Miss  Sergeant  suffered 
compound  fractures  of  both  ankles  and 
certain  face  wounds.  She  was  first  taken 
to  an  evacuation  hospital,  the  only  woman 


among  poilus,  and  later  to  the  American 
hospital  at  Neuilly.  Her  book  records 
her  feelings  and  observations  during  the 
ensuing  seven  months  of  convalescence, 
and  dips  easily  into  the  past,  as  associa- 
tion of  ideas  carries  hec  back  to  previous 
years  of  residence  in  France. 

There  are  many  choice  pages  in  this 
informal  diary  and  much  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  the  author's  own  mental  states 
and  those  of  others.  She  can  analyze 
tellingly : 

Always  the  vibration  between  wanting  visi- 
tors to  give  me  vicarious  life  and  knowledge 
again  and  hating  them  because  they  hurt  my 
still  peace.  Each  new  figure  in  the  pattern 
of  my  days  tinkles  sharply  against  my  silence 
and  my  pain — as  a  bit  of  colored  glass  drops 
into  its  place  in  a  kaleidoscope.  But  by  eve- 
ning suffering  and  pattern  merge.  And  I  am 
fused  with  both. 

It  is  a  book  to  quote,  not  to  summar- 
ize; hardly  even  to  appraise.  For 
though  it  is  hospitable  to  ideas,  even  to 
the  big  ideas  which  concerned  Europe's 
great  men  after  the  armistice,  it  is  es- 
sentially a  spiritual  record,  in  which 
ideas  melt  easily  into  delicate  feeling, 
shadowed  momentarily  by  misgivings  or 
lighted  by  hopefulness. 
_  Miss  Sergeant  brings  out  the  grotesque 
contrast  of  War  and  Peace  joining  hands 
by  an  artless  narrative : 

For  months  she  [a  nurse  in  Dr.  Blake's 
hospital]  has  lived — as  much  as  any  young 
infantry  officer — with  the  immense  sacrifice, 
suffering,  heroism  of  the  doughboys.  She  has 
dressed  their  shocking  wounds,  used  every 
resource  of  her  being  to  bring  them  back  to 
life,  watched  by  them  as  they  died— died  call- 
ing for  their  mothers— calling  her  "mother." 
And  from  this  consecration,  this  sense  of  the 
constant  company  of  the  dead  whose  lives  are 
the  stuff  of  "victory,"  she  emerged  on  Armis- 
tice night  into  streets  "like  New  York  on  Elec- 
tion Night.  No  exaltation.  No  prayer.  No 
knowledge  of  what  I  had  left  in  the  hospital 
on  any  face."  Only  self-indulgence.  Excess. 
Stupid  rejoicing.  Drunken  officers  (always 
this  chorus). 

"While  the  war  lasted  the  excitement  and 
necessity  of  it  kept  you  going.  But  now  you 
can't  help  wondering  if  it  had  to  be.  Why  it 
had  to  be.  Whether  the  world  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it     .     .     ." 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly.  But  I  have 
no  reassurance  to  offer.  Even  if  I  had,  this 
jeune  fille  bicn  elcvie — Lucinda  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  American  equivalent  of  the  term  a 
year  ago— would  not  accept  it  at  second-hand, 
after  her  months  of  very  fundamental  first- 
hand  experience." 

As  everyone  knows,  even  a  scrubwoman 
in  France  is  a  philosopher,  and  Miss  Ser- 
geant's could  get  cynical  comfort  for  the 
ravishings  of  brutal  Germans  by  the 
thought  of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine- 
land  by  the  Allies : 

"Eh  bien,  madame,  s'il  y  a  des  pctits  boches 
qui  resteront  en.  France,  il  y  aura  des  petits 
francais  en  Allemagne,"  .  .  .  looking  at  me 
meaningly — "et  des.autres  Puissances  aussi! 
.  .  .  The  Boches  women,  they  like  French- 
men must  better  than  Boches.  That's  funny, 
eh?  I  was  talking  yesterday  with  a  prisoner 
just  back.  He  told  me  .  .  .  Well,  the  Boches 
arc  brutes.  Frenchmen  aren't  like  that  .  .  . 
Les  americains  non  plus  ils  ne  sont  pas  brutaux 
...   lis  sont  chics,  les  americains !" 
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One  reader  who  has  got  much  pleasure 
from  this  book  feels  grateful  that  Miss 
Sergeant's  intellectual  radicalism  (she 
likes  to  claim  this  brand  for  her  very 
own)  was  kept  under  during  the  writing 
of  her  diary  by  the  strong  Francophile 
within  her.  The  shadow-shapes  of  her 
title  might  properly  refer  to  friends  of 
that  cult  who  pass  in  and  out  of  the  story 
and,  by  their  solemn  reflections  on  the 
unfulfilled  promises  of  a  new  world  to 
come,  make  a  sickly  contrast  with  the 
wholesome  endeavors  of  the  American 
men  and  women  who  unquestioningly 
gave  themselves  to  France  because  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do. 

Midland  Realism 

The  Noon-Mark.  By  Mary  S.  Watts.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Main  Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe. 

Moon  Calf.  By  Floyd  Dell.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

IN  her  later  chronicles  of  Middle  West- 
ern America,  Mrs.  Watts  has  pro- 
gressed from  the  elaborate  Thackerayan 
mannerwhich  gave  her  first  books  a  some- 
what perturbing  charm.  The  thing  was 
marvelously  done;  but  was  a  Thackeray 
from  Ohio  less  anomalous  than,  say,  a 
Mendelssohn  from  the  same  quarter? 
And  a  Thackeray  of  the  Amelia  sex! 
Still,  she  did  amazingly  "pull  it  off,"  and 
gained  from  the  exercise  a  mature  style 
her  property  rights  wherein  we  should 
be  neither  gracious  nor  just  to  deny.  It 
is  an  intimate  style,  with  still  its  not 
unagreeable  trace  of  a  well-loved  if  ex- 
otic accent.  But  it  is  under  control; 
noticeably,  "The  Noon-Mark"  is  free 
from  the  confidential  and  condescending 
asides  which  were  too  obviously  the 
brush-marks  of  an  old  master.  Mrs. 
Watts  has  never  handled  so  firmly  and 
compactly  a  theme  so  simple.  Nor  has 
she  ever  achieved  a  realism  at  once  so 
sound  and  so  restrained.  Her  localism, 
as  always,  is  faultless.  But  it  is  in  char- 
acterization, the  ultimate  test,  that  she 
achieves  most.  Her  Nettie  Stieffel  is  as 
actual  and  unescapable  a  person  as  Drei- 
ser's Jennie  Gerhardt — or  her  own  Jennie 
Cushing.  Refreshingly  and  reassuringly, 
Nettie  "belongs"  to  the  class  of  her 
birth.  She  shares  its  vulgar  tastes,  en- 
joys its  banal  pleasures.  High-schooling 
does  not  stir  in  her  a  thirst  for  culture, 
or  even  a  desire  for  correct  speech.  She 
breaks  her  engagement  with  Randon  Mc- 
Quair  because  good  sense  tells  her  she  is 
not  "his  kind";  and  she  does  not  even 
wish  to  be  magically  transformed  into 
his  kind.  She  is  a  disconcertingly  mat- 
ter-of-fact young  creature,  with  a  good 
knack  at  snubbing  all  "mushiness"  in 
those  about  her.  She  has  no  "tempera- 
ment" and  little  feminine  charm.  But 
she  is  integer  vitae,  a  little  rock  of  stead- 
fast character,  a  bulwark  of  her  class  and 
of  her  sex.     Nettie  Stieffel  isn't  much 


of  a  heroine ;  but  she  is  something  to  tie 
to.  And  so  we  feel  of  the  little  human 
company  in  which,  for  our  momentary 
purposes,  Nettie  happens  to  be  central 
figure.  Poor  Frank  Stieffel,  down  but 
never  quite  "out,"  Aunt  Julia  the  roman- 
tic and  incorruptible,  good  and  slack  Mom 
Stieffel  even,  together  make  up  a  domes- 
tic unit  which  is  also  a  social  atom  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  winds  of  circumstance. 

They  embody,  in  fact,  that  stability 
which  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis 
behold  as  "inertia";  against  which  the 
hopeless  struggles  of  his  Carol  in 
"Main  Street"  are  "humdrum  inevitable 
tragedy."  There  is  the  whole  story:  ar- 
dent Carol,  of  Minnesota  and  the  world, 
marries  stodgy  Will  Kennicott,  who 
adores  his  "home  town,".  Gopher  Prairie. 
She  despises  it,  tries  to  reform  and  beau- 
tify it,  tries  to  escape  it,  and  fails  in  the 
end.  She  goes  down  waving  the  flag. 
.  .  .  "Do  you  see  that  object  on  the 
pillow?"  she  cries  to  her  patient  Wil- 
liam, pointing  to  the  head  of  their  girl- 
baby.  "Do  you  know  what  it  is?  It's  a 
bomb  to  blow  up  smugness.  If  you  Tories 
were  wise,  you  wouldn't  arrest  an- 
archists; you'd  arrest  all  these  children 
while  they're  asleep  in  their  cribs.  Think 
what  that  baby  will  see  and  meddle  with 
before  she  dies  in  the  year  2000!"  In 
fact  our  vivacious  Carol  hasn't  learned 
anything  except  a  certain  lesson  of  expe- 
diency; for  the  excellent  reason  that  she 
isn't  anybody.  She  is  a  skittish  emana- 
tion of  Mr.  Lewis's  fancy,  a  trivial  and 
pretentious  little  phantom  with  no  dig- 
nity of  mind  or  soul — a  caricature,  let  us 
protest,  of  the  advanced  young  female 
of  our  kind  and  time.  .  .  .  Oddly 
enough,  she  is  being  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm in  radical  and  feministic  quarters. 
They  don't  "ask  much,"  one  reflects,  after 
all.  Or  is  this  sort  of  self-centred  flib- 
bertigibbet the  actual  goddess  of  their 
dreams?  Still  less  accountably  to  my 
mind,  the  book  has  been  hailed  as  a  novel 
of  serious  realism.  It  is  full  of  the  real- 
ism of  fact,  colored  by  rather  laborious 
and  overclever  satire.  But  it  has  no 
sustained  action,  whether  as  realism  or 
as  satire.  It  is  a  bulky  collection  of 
scenes,  types,  caricatures,  humorous  epi- 
sodes, and  facetious  turns  of  phrase;  a 
mine  of  comedy  from  which  the  ore  has 
not  been  lifted. 

"Moon  Calf"  is  a  more  considerable 
book,  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  story,  to 
begin  with;  and  a  story  told  with  ease 
and  restraint.  There  is  no  animated 
showman  in  the  foreground  to  divert  us 
with  his  witticisms.  The  action,  quiet 
and  leisurely  though  it  is,  steadily  un- 
folds itself  by  means  of  certain  persons 
who  are  and  mean  something  to  us,  with- 
out our  effort.  The  story  is  the  oldest 
in  the  world  and  the  commonest  in  cur- 
rent fiction;  that  of  youth  adventuring 
towards  its  own.  Add  that  Felix  Fay  is 
a  youth    of   self-convinced   genius    and 


you  have  a  none  too  heartening  "layout" 
for  the  faithful  novel-reader.  Felix  Fay, 
however,  is  more  than  a  bundle  of  aes- 
thetic reactions  and  temperamental  de- 
sires. He  reaches  out  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  big  world  of  which  his  little 
world  is  but  a  part,  if  inevitably,  for  him, 
the  centre.  He  follows  eagerly  in  turn 
those  wandering  lights  which  modern 
radicalism  strives  to  set  up  as  fixed  stars 
in  the  firmament.  He  gropes  towards 
the  means  of  some  day  expressing  what 
time  may  give  him  to  express.  He  keeps 
clear  of  the  casual  mires  of  sex.  Yet 
in  the  sum,  I  must  own  in  my  ancient 
reactionary  fashion,  he  is  almost  spoiled 
for  me  by  that  episode  which  involves 
the  deliberate  seduction  and  desertion, 
under  color  of  fine-sounding  phrases  in 
which  he  doubtless  believes,  of  the  girl 
Joyce.  That  she  herself  is  tempera- 
mentally unchaste  and  retires  happily 
enough  to  matrimonial  refuge  with  the 
other  man  she  happens  to  love,  does  not 
lessen  the  distastefulness  of  the  affair. 
Perhaps  it  is  Fay's 'disbelief  in  marriage 
which  makes  him  indifferent  to  her  be- 
coming a  wife  on  false  pretenses.  .  .  . 
At  all  events,  this  passage,  which  may 
be  merely  a  mark  of  the  author's  own 
youthful  insurgency,  seems  to  me  both 
that  part  of  the  book  which  is  least  "true 
to  nature,"  and  that  part  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  seized  upon  by  insurgent 
youth  as  true. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Dancing  the  Moral  Tight- 
Rope 

Marcot  Asquith  :  An  Autobiography.  Two 
volumes.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Co. 

MRS.  ASQUITH'S  indiscretion  has 
been  deprecated  by  the  better  part 
of  the  press  in  England  as  something  ap- 
proaching a  national  disgrace;  and  such 
it  is.  That  the  wife  of  one  who  but 
recently  was  Prime  Minister,  and  still  is 
a  party  leader,  should  have  been  able  to 
forget  all  larger  obligations  for  the  joy 
of  revealing  her  own  petulant  personal- 
ity, would  seem  to  imply  some  laxity  of 
the  national  will,  some  incapacity  to 
restrain  and  overawe  the  individual  con- 
science. All  that  is  certainly  true,  yet 
in  some  respects  Margot  (to  speak  of  her 
in  the  manner  bred  by  her  familiarity) 
is  not  so  bad  as  we  expected  to  find  her. 
Those  who  take  up  her  Memoirs  with  a 
palate  greedy  for  downright  naughtiness 
will  probably  be  disappointed.  The  book 
has  no  gloatings  of  uncleanness,  no  pruri- 
ence, no  illicit  suggestions;  it  is  after  a 
fashion  moral  in  tone,  even  religious,  as 
is,  apparently,  the  writer's  character;  it 
is  reticent  in  political  matters;  and  it  is 
undeniably  clever. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  gets  the  sen- 
sation of  actually  being  with  the  people 
one  reads  about  as  one  does  with  the  set 
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through  which  Margot  flashes  like  an 
impudent  cockatoo.  There  are  pen  por- 
traits of  men  all  the  way  down  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward) to  a  Gypsy  tramp,  which  stand  out 
with  sharp,  clear  outlines.  In  particular 
she  paints  to  the  life  the  little  circle  of 
friends  who  get  to  be  called  "the  Souls" 
by  themselves  and  by  an  envious  world, 
and  whose  greatest  eccentricity  seems  to 
have  been  the  playing  of  intellectual 
games.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  quote 
Margot's  sketch  of  Balfour,  who  was  the 
brightest  ornament,  if  not  the  heart,  of 
the  party;  her  analysis  of  that  rather 
enigmatical  character  really  approaches 
the  sort  of  thing  done  by  the  memoirists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  lieu  of  the 
whole  passage,  which  extends  over  a 
number  of  pages,  we  may  cull  this  anec- 
dote: 

On  one  occasion  my  husband  and  I  went  to 
a  lunch,  given  by  old  Mr.  McEwen,  to  meet 
Mr.  Frank  Harris.  I  might  have  said  what 
my  sister  Laura  did.  when  asked  if  she  had 
enjoyed  herself  at  a  similar  meal.  "I  would 
not  have  enjoyed  it  if  I  hadn't  been  there." 
as.  with  the  exception  of  Arthur  Balfour,  I 
did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  room.  He  sat 
like  a  prince,  with  sphinx-like  imperviousness 
to  bores,  courteous  and  concentrated  on  the 
languishing  conversation.  I  made  a  few  gallant 
efforts  and  my  husband,  who  is  particularly 
good  on  these  self-conscious  occasions,  did  his 
best    .    .    .    but  to  no  purpose. 

Frank  Harris,  in  a  general  disquisition  to 
the  table,  at  last  turned  to  Arthur  Balfour 
and  said,  with  an  air  of  finality: 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Balfour,  all  the  faults  of 
the  age  come  from  Christianity  and  jour- 
nalism." 

To  which  Arthur  replied  with  rapier  quick- 
ness and  a  child-like  air : 

"Christianity,  of  course  .  .  .  but  why 
journalism?" 

That,  we  take  it,  with  its  mixture  of 
dullness  and  wit,  of  naivete  and  artificial- 
ity, is  true  English,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
scarcely  happens  outside  of  the  blessed 
British  Isle;  and  Margot  has  a  host  of 
similar  stories.  After  Balfour  her 
broadest  portrait  is  of  the  silentious 
Master  of  Balliol,  many  of  whose  letters 
she  quotes.  One  of  her  anecdotes  of  Jow- 
ett  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press,  but 
is  too  good  to  be  omitted  here : 

"You  now  speak  of  your  relations  to  me  and 
never  tell  me  whether  you  were  in  love  when 
you  were  young;  I  have  told  you  so  much 
about   myself  r 

Jowett:  "Have  you  ever  heard  that  I  was 
in  love  with  any  one?" 

I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  that,  since  our 
visit  to  Florence  Nightingale,  I  had  heard  that 
he  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  so  1  said : 

"Yes,  I  have  been  told  you  were  in  love 
once." 

Jowett:    "Only  once?" 

Margot:    "Yes." 

Complete  silence  fell  upon  us  after  that : 
I  broke  it  at  last  by  saying : 

"What  was  your  lady-love  like,  dear  Master?" 

Jowett:    "Violent     .     .    .     very  violent." 

After  this  disconcerting  description,  we  drove 
back  to  Balliol. 

That,  too,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens in  only  one  land. 

With  a  little  more  pruning — and  the 


book  has  already  been  somewhat  pruned 
— Mrs.  Asquith's  "Autobiography"  might 
have  been  a  valuable  and  innocent  record 
of  a  memorable  society  and  an  interest- 
ing period;  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  scandal. 
Not,  as  we  have  said,  for  moral  reasons 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but 
for  its  wanton  disregard  of  reticence  and 
decorum.  If  Margot's  life  was  safe,  it 
was  also,  as  a  friend  describes  it,  "dan- 
gerous." For  her  and  her  kind  the  con- 
ventions, the  convenances,  simply  did  not 
exist;  they  acted  with  a  freedom  almost 
incredible,  considering  the  society  in 
which  they  moved.  And  she  relates  her 
escapades  with  an  effrontery  equally  in- 
credible. In  particular  the  story  of  her 
love  affair  with  Peter  Flower,  told  with 
shameless  detail,  shows  how  thin  the  par- 
tition really  is  between  decorum  and 
reticence  on  the  one  side  and  ordinary 
morality  on  the  other.  And  this  again 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  peculiarly 
British  trait.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
imagine  such  a  society  existing  in  any 
country  of  the  Continent ;  nowhere  but  in 
England,  and  in  England  of  the  present 
moment,  and  in  a  small  section  of  Eng- 
land, could  such  license  of  manner  be  in- 
dulged in  without  rushing  into  gross 
license  of  morals.  Margot's  set  reminds 
one  of  the  society  depicted  in  Wells's 
"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through";  it  is 
not  nice;  it  does  not  represent  the  solid 
sense  of  the  people,  though  it  is  typically 
English;  it  is  a  phenomenon — this  Vic- 
torianism  trying  to  be  naughty  and  good 
at  the  same  time — that  can  endure  but  a 
little  while.  And  that  perhaps  is  the 
reason  why  Margot's  indiscretion  has 
aroused  so  much  resentment  in  the  press 
— the  feeling  that  she  represents  society 
as  a  dancer  on  a  tight-rope,  dexterous 
but  in  terrible  danger.  Margot  is  the 
wife  of  H.  H.  Asquith. 

The  Humors  of  Japanese 

Colloquial  Japanese.  By  William  Montgom- 
ery McGovern.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company. 

A  BOOK  of  this  sort  should  have  gone, 
of  course,  to  some  one  with  a  schol- 
ar's mastery  of  the  Japanese  tongue,  and 
not  to  one  who  but  learned  to  patter  the 
phrases  of  Kelly  and  Walsh's  Handbook 
— albeit  with  splendid  and  memorable 
effect — one  perfect  autumn  before  Japan 
and  Russia  had  come  to  grips  and  modern 
history  had  begun.  Some  of  the  phrases, 
seemingly  forgotten  for  close  upon  a 
score  of  years,  still  fall  so  kindly  that 
the  present  reviewer  is  very  unwilling  to 
surrender  his  task  to  a  more  competent 
hand,  which,  to  be  sure,  could  do  neither 
more  nor  less  than  set  it  down  that  this 
is  a  clear  and  well-arranged  book,  a  little 
weak  in  phonetics,  perhaps,  but  well 
designed  to  serve  its  purpose  of  bestow- 
ing upon  the  earnest  student  consid- 
erable range  and  fluency  in  the  spoken 
language. 


If  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
book — this  more  accomplished  and  wholly 
to  be  desired  reviewer — if  there  be  in  it 
mistakes  and  omissions  which  bring  dis- 
tress to  his  scholar's  soul,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  readers  of  The  Weekly  Review, 
who  are  not  in  great  numbers  going  to 
devote  the  next  six  months  to  a  study 
of  colloquial  Japanese,  would  greatly  care 
to  hear  of  them.  If  such  blemishes  there 
are,  they  in  nowise  mar  the  present  writ- 
er's bliss;  he  is  conscious  only  of  a  few 
hours'  pleasure  spent  in  spying  out  some 
of  the  humors  of  Japanese  speech,  which 
he  is  very  willing  to  share  with  any  who 
will  listen,  more  willing  perhaps  than  the 
ideally  competent  reviewer,  to  whom 
such  matters  would  be  mere  matters  of 
course. 

The  opening  pages  of  a  Japanese  gram- 
mar are  in  a  way  encouraging.  The  lan- 
guage is  easy  to  pronounce.  (It  is  so, 
indeed,  if  one  have  ears  to  hear,  not 
otherwise.)  Nouns  have  neither  article, 
number,  nor  gender,  verbs  neither  num- 
ber nor  person.  (What  an  admirable 
language!  We  have  as  good  as  learned 
it  already.)  On  the  lookout  for  some- 
thing peculiarly  "Japaneesy,"  we  find  it 
at  once:  prepositions  are  post-positions; 
they  come  after  the  noun,  precisely  as 
one  would  expect  in  the  language  of  a 
people  whose  horses  face  outward  in  their 
stalls  and  among  whom  a  man  wishing 
to  saw  a  block  of  wood  places  it  above 
his  head  and  pulls  down  on  the  saw  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  gentle  shower 
of  sawdust  in  his  eye. 

With  so  much  concession  to  local  color 
we  pass  on.  There  are  no  personal  pro- 
nouns. One  does  not  coarsely  say  "I"  or 
"you."  If  more  precise  reference  is 
necessary  one  may  speak  of  oneself  as 
watakushi,  "selfishness,"  as  boku,  "serv- 
ant." If  one  happens  to  be  the  Emperor 
one  may  speak  of  oneself  as  chin,  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  something  too  awful  even 
to  be  translated.  One  wonders  if  little 
Japanese  boys  never  creep  behind  a 
screen  and  say  "chin,"  merely  to  note 
how  it  sounds.  Being  little  Japanese 
boys  they  probably  do  not.  For  "you" 
may  be  said  anata,  "that  direction,"  or 
kimi,  "prince,"  or  o  mae  san,  meaning 
"honorable  Mr.  (or  Mrs.  or  Miss) 
front" ;  this  last  may  be  used  only  to  in- 
feriors or  members  of  one's  household. 
"He"  or  "she"  is  briefly  ano  hito  (which 
you  will  honorably  be  pleased  to  pro- 
nounce somewhat  like  ano  shto),  mean- 
ing "that  person."  It  appears  that  the 
absence  of  personal  pronouns  is  rather 
amply  atoned  for. 

The  grammatical  plot,  however,  soon 
begins  to  thicken.  Follows  a  long  chap- 
ter on — bless  my  soul — the  conjugation 
of  the  adjective.  And  such  a  conjugation 
— two  futures,  for  example,  and  neither 
one  a  real  future.  0  gerund  of  the  ad- 
jective, I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  or,  as 
they  put  it  in  Japanese,  Hajimete  o  me  ni 
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kakarimasu,  "beginning-to  august  eyes 
to  am-hanging."  More,  there  is  a  com- 
plete negative  conjugation  of  the  adjec- 
tive, as  there  are  passive,  causative,  de- 
siderative,  alternative,  and  some  other 
conjugations  of  the  verb.  More  still, 
there  are  three  ways  of  expressing  every 
tense:  familiar,  polite,  and  honorific. 
The  grammar  wisely  limits  itself  to  a 
discussion  of  the  polite  forms  as  being 
on  the  whole  less  likely  to  lead  one  into 
trouble.  Politeness  is,  as  we  know,  in- 
grained in  the  Japanese;  he  has  spoken 
of  "honorable  tea"  and  "honorable  hot 
water"  and  honorable  rice-food"  so 
long  that  he  would  hardly  think  of  speak- 
ing of  them  in  any  other  way. 

When  it  comes  to  the  numerals  we  have 
moved  beyond  any  realm  of  thought  in 
which  we  are  at  home.  Things  are 
divided  according  to  shape,  size,  or  what 
not,  into  some  thirty  classes,  and  for 
each  of  these  classes  a  different  type  of 
numeral  is  employed.  The  categories 
read  not  unlike  a  tariff  bill — or  the  rig- 
marole of  an  elevator  boy  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  The  c/io-class,  for  example, 
contains  things  with  handles,  such  as 
rickshaws,  guns,  cannons,  knives,  tools, 
utensils,  candles,  slabs  of  ink;  the  hon- 
suffix  is  used  for  cylindrical  objects,  such 
as  masts,  trees,  ropes,  umbrellas,  tubes, 
bottles,  pencils,  pens,  newspapers  rolled 
up  to  be  posted,  and  letters.  On  the 
brink  of  percentage  and  fractions  we 
make  a  stay.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
a  Japanese  child  is  one  year  old  the  day 
he  is  born  and  adds  another  year  every 
first  day  of  January,  so  that  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  born  on  December  31  he  may 
find  himself  two  years  old  before  he  has 
time  for  two  good  cries. 

These  people  do  not  think  as  we  do. 
They  do  not  walk  straight  up  to  a  man 
and  say,  "I'm  sorry  for  you";  they  roll 
their  eyes  and  draw  in  their  breath  and 
murmur,  O  kinodoku  soma,  which  says 
something  about  the  "honorable  Mr. 
Spirit  of  poison."  "By  your  kind  in- 
fluence" is  O  kage  de,  literally  "honorable 
shade  by."  This  is  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage. There  is  also  an  epistolary  style, 
a  literary  style,  and  the  classical  style, 
which  is  pure  Chinese.  As  Dr.  Mc- 
Govern  aptly  puts  it: 

The  language  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  and 
the  language  which  he  wrote  correspond  in  a 
general  way  to  the  difference  between  the  collo- 
quial and  the  literary  style  of  Japan,  foreign 
elements,  in  one  case  Latin,  in  the  other  Chinese, 
characterizing  the  latter.  Had  Dr.  Johnson 
lived  slightly  earlier  he  would  have  undoubtedly 
written  his  serious  works  in  Latin;  just  as 
Japanese  scholars  wrote  in  Chinese.  [Refer- 
ence might  have  been  made  to  the  Doctor's 
taste  in  epitaphs.]  Finally,  had  he  written  his 
correspondence  in  the  language  of  Chaucer,  the 
analogy  would  have  been  complete. 

As  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  when- 
ever the  Japanese  were  mentioned,  "What 
a  wonderful  little  people  they  are!" 
Harry  Morgan  Ayres 


The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

WE  had  occasion  so  recently  (Octo- 
ber 20)  to  express  our  views  on  the 
philosophy  of  Prof.  George  Santayana 
that  we  may  pass  lightly  over  his  latest 
book,  "Character  and  Opinion  in  the 
United  States"  (Scribner).  For  these 
essays,  which  were  written  to  be  de- 
livered before  British  audiences,  Mr. 
Santayana  rather  apologizes,  while 
professing  to  make  no  apology,  to  his 
American  readers.  No  American,  we 
think,  is  likely  to  take  offense.  To 
certain  traits  of  the  national  character 
— particularly  as  shown  in  New  Eng- 
land— our  critic  may  be  blind  by  reason 
of  his  innate  Latin  temperament,  but 
on  the  whole  he  is  eminently  fair,  if 
not  more  than  fair,  in  his  judgments.  It 
is  another  question  whether  there  is  much 
profit  in  such  an  attempt  as  he  has  made 
to  analyze  the  temper  of  a  people.  At 
least  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling,  while 
reading  the  more  general  chapters  in  this 
work,  that  the  author  is  a  little  inclined 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  subject:  on 
one  page,  to  explain  certain  national 
traits,  he  upholds  us  as  an  imaginative 
folk,  while  on  another  page  we  are  unim- 
aginative ;  and  so  it  goes.  It  may  not  be 
that  the  author  is  really  inconsistent ;  he 
may  be  giving  different  meanings  to  the 
same  word  in  different  places;  but  at 
least  he  does  give  his  reader  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  his  particular  crit- 
icisms radiate  from  one  penetrating  per- 
ception into  the  heart  of  things — perhaps 
no  such  central  judgment  is  possible. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Santayana  is  often  sur- 
prisingly keen  in  his  separate  impres- 
sions and  comments,  and  in  the  chapters 
on  Royce  and  William  James,  where  he 
has  a  more  definite  theme  to  work  on,  he 
has  produced  character  studies  of  mem- 
orable men  in  a  manner  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Perhaps  the  portrait  of  James  suf- 
fers a  little  from  the  same  scattering  in- 
definiteness  which  mars  his  portrait  of 
the  American  people.  If  so,  the  cause 
may  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  sit- 
ter. But  the  picture  of  Royce  is  mar- 
velously  clear  cut,  and  the  account  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  great  question  of 
evil  in  the  world  is  a  masterly  bit  of 
philosophic  analysis.  There  are  almost 
equally  good  passages  in  the  chapter  on 
the  living  doctors  in  our  schools.  These 
alone  would  lend  distinction  to  the  book. 

"Empress  Eugenie  in  Exile"  (Century 
Company),  by  Agnes  Carey,  gives  a 
simple,  chatty  narrative  of  daily  life  at 
Farnsborough  Castle  in  1886.  The  au- 
thor was  the  companion  and  musical  in- 
structress of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  two 
young  Spanish  nieces,  who  were  spending 
the  winter  in  England.  Miss  Carey 
wrote  almost  daily  letters  to  her  grand- 
mother, describing  the  coming  and  going 
of    visitors    at    Farnsborough    and    the 


quiet  days  of  reading  and  reminiscences. 
Out  of  these  letters,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  grew  this 
book ;  it  was  written  many  years  ago,  but 
on  account  of  the  intimate  picture  of  the 
Empress  was  withheld  from  publication 
until  after  her  death.  It  is  another  tes- 
timonial of  the  sweet  resignation,  the 
kindliness,  and  the  devotion  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband  and  her  son,  which 
marked  the  Empress's  half  century  of 
exile  from  the  land  in  which  she  had 
once  played  such  a  brilliant  part.  Not 
least  interesting  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  the 
widowed  Empress  of  France  was  invited 
for  informal  visits  to  Windsor  and  to 
Cowes  by  the  widowed  Queen  of  England. 

The  well-printed  volume  "From  Hol- 
bein to  Whistler,  Notes  on  Drawing  and 
Engraving,"  by  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 
(Yale  University  Press),  is  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  art  at  the  Indiana  University, 
curator  of  prints  at  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute,  and  author  of  an  interesting 
book  on  architecture.  If  the  reader  may 
occasionally  prefer  a  different  path  from 
the  one  taken  by  Mr.  Brooks,  that  is  in 
measure  a  matter  of  personal  predilection. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  choice  of 
prints  for  discussion,  although  the  author 
appears  to  have  a  foible  for  finding  the 
unusual.  The  comparison  of  the  St. 
Christopher  of  1423  with  a  Kunisada  cut 
seems  a  curious  whim,  as  does  the  coup- 
ling of  Holbein  and  Hokusai.  However, 
such  comparisons  make  one  think  on  one's 
own  hook.  That,  after  all,  is  the  object 
of  the  book :  to  "help  the  intelligent  lay- 
man to  give  himself  reasons  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  him  regarding  great  pic- 
tures." In  doing  this  the  author  goes 
over  much  ground  that  has  been  culti- 
vated before.  That  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  technical  information,  to  make 
clear  the  everlasting  law  of  the  influence 
of  the  medium,  but  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether necessary.  The  principal  subject 
is  an  engaging  one — the  relation  between 
drawing  and  engraving.  "Engraving,  in 
its  many  forms,  is  but  a  kind  of  draw- 
ing," we  are  told.  That  is  obviously  true. 
But  the  statement  that  "the  relation  be- 
tween drawing  and  engraving  amounts  to 
identity"  is  at  least  debatable.  A  pencil 
sketch  and  an  etching  are  not  the  same. 
Each  process  has  its  limitations,  its  con- 
ventions, though  we  find  interchange  and 
interrelation.  An  illustration  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Diirer.  Mr.  Brooks  speaks  of 
the  landscape  in  his  engravings,  but  not 
of  his  landscape  drawings,  which  are  re- 
markable outpourings  of  one  who  had  a 
veritable  passion  for  nature.  Unre- 
stricted by  the  movements  of  the  burin, 
he  drew  in  washes  with  a  freedom,  a 
verve  which  quite  naturally  can  not  be  du- 
plicated in  engraving  on  copper.  The 
author  eventually  does  tell  us  that  draw- 
ing with  a  burin  is  a  very  different  thing 
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from  drawing  with  a  pencil  or  pen  on  pa- 
per, but  the  basic  facts  are  not  brought 
out  connectedly.  One  gets  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  by  after-thought,  as  it 
were.  A  very  definite  and  significant 
fact,  not  accentuated  by  the  author,  is 
that  in  former  days  practically  all  forms 
of  engraving  served  to  reproduce  draw- 
ings. However,  in  the  end  the  book  stim- 
ulates, and  exhibits  good  common  sense. 
And  if  it  succeeds  in  increasing  the  in- 
terest in  drawings,  it  will  be  a  gain  worth 
while. 

J.  Horace  Lytle's  "Story  of  Jack,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Pettibone-McLean  Co.  of 
Dayton,  is  the  life  of  a  dog  told  with 
considerable  art  and  neatly  contrived  ad 
captandvm.  Old-fashioned  gentlemen 
who  retain  a  sneaking  fondness  for  a 
good  fight  will  have  their  blood  stirred  by 
as  murderous  a  scrap  as  they  could  de- 
sire, while  maiden  ladies  who  are  wont  to 
risk  their  skin,  or  petticoats,  by  inter- 
fering in  such  chance  frays  in  the  street, 
will  find  the  end  of  the  tale  as  senti- 
mentally moral  as  they  could  plead  for. 
The  tragic  adventure  of  Jack  is  followed 
by  other  stories,  each  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular foible  of  the  dog-lover — the 
pioneer  dog  who  spends  his  life  by  racing 
with  a  message  of  an  Indian  uprising, 
the  unwelcome  mongrel  who  rescues  a 
child  from  drowning  and  is  welcome  ever 
after,  the  spaniel  who  is  taught  to  point 
golf  balls  and  so  saves  his  master  in  a 
desperate  match,  and  so  on.  They  are 
capital  tales,  all  of  them;  and  if  the 
limits  of  canine  intelligence  are  over- 
stepped, what  harm  is  done  ?  We  are  not 
as  sensitive  to  the  bestial  proprieties  as 
we  were  a  few  years  ago  when  the  nature 
fakirs  were  more  rampant. 

The  revised  edition  of  Professor  Chey- 
ney's  excellent  text-book,  "Industrial  and 
Social  History  of  England"  (Macmillan), 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  teachers  as  a 
fine  outline,  which,  when  supplemented 
by  collateral  readings  from  the  well-cho- 
sen bibliography,  will  give  the  student 
a  broad  view  of  England's  economic  de- 
velopment and  a  sound  basis  for  further 
study.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
subject,  for  there  is  considerable  detail 
and  local  color,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  early  times.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  picturesque  mediaeval  vil- 
lage, with  its  manor  house,  parish 
church,  mill,  and  cottages;  its  open  fields 
of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land;  its 
lord,  steward,  parson,  free  tenants,  and 
villeins;  its  manorial  courts  with  their 
records,  from  which  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  rural  conditions  in  the  Middle 
Ages  has  been  obtained.  A  similar  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  town  life  and  or- 
ganization: The  merchants  and  craft 
guilds,  with  their  masters,  journeymen, 
and  apprentices;  the  regulation  of  price 
and  quality  of  wares;  the  eternal  strug- 
gle with  "forestallers"  and  "engrossers" ; 


the  pageants  and  mystery  plays ;  the  mar- 
kets and  fairs  with  their  Pie  Powder 
Courts  and  Law  Merchant,  from  which 
has  been  derived  much  of  our  modern  law 
of  negotiable  instruments.  The  Black 
Death,  too— 1348  to  1350— is  of  absorb- 
ing interest;  also  the  Statutes  of  Labor- 
ers, by  which  the  King  and  Parliament 
sought  to  keep  wages  down  to  the  pre- 
plague  level.  Soon  thereafter  came  the 
Peasants'  Rebellion  of  1381,  the  first 
great  expression  of  social  discontent  in 
England. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  Professor 
Cheyney's  book  deals  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  mediaeval  system,  and  shows 
how  the  old  organization  of  manor 
and  guild,  with  all  its  stability  of  cus- 
tom, status,  and  local  regulation,  passed 
over  into  the  paternalism  of  the  early 
modern  period.  Among  the  forces  which 
brought  about  the  change  were  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  growth  of  royal  power, 
the  increase  of  sheep-raising,  the  enclos- 
ure of  open  fields  and  commons,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing, the  Protestant  Reformation,  the 
growth  of  commerce. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Morrison,  in  issuing  through 
the  Four  Seas  Company  of  Boston  a 
volume  entitled  "East  and  West,  Essays 
in  Transportation,"  and  bearing  the  date 
1920,  should  have  somewhere  informed 
his  readers  that  the  new  publication  is 
merely  a  reissue  of  an  old  work  with  the 
same  title,  which  appeared  in  1917  with 
the  imprint  of  Sherman,  French  and 
Company  of  the  same  city.  He  should  at 
the  same  time  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  opportunity  to  reproportion  his  mate- 
rial, for  his  treatment  gives  undue  space 
to  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  to  bring 
it  down  to  date,  for  it  now  ends  with 
June,  1914,  and  to  add  an  index  or  at 
least  a  table  of  contents.  The  work  pur- 
ports to  be  "a  commentary  on  the  polit- 
ical framework  within  which  the  East 
India  trade  has  been  carried  on  from 
very  early  times,  starting  with  Babylon 
and  ending  very  near  Babylon,"  and  the 
text  is  made  up  of  a  survey,  in  language 
terse  and  racy  and  accompanied  with 
comments,  appropriate  and  otherwise,  on 
the  trading  history  of  the  world.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  177  small  pages, 
of  which  77  are  devoted  to  the  period 
since  1492,  and  but  seven  to  the  effects 
of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  building  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
years  since  1914,  the  "Bedlam"  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  last  sentence,  receives  no  con- 
sideration. Some  of  the  remarks  seem 
but  remotely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  transportation.  For  example,  in  speak- 
ing of  Persia,  Macedon,  and  Rome,  Mr. 
Morrison  is  led  to  say,  "The  world  is  a 
world  of  souls,  and  if  many  people  in  a 
nation   let  their   souls   get  wrong,   the 


nation  is  bound  to  fall  off.  Not  even 
great  men  can  save  a  rotten  people,"  and 
of  the  Dutch  he  adds,  with  even  less  ap- 
propriateness, "Who  can  understand  the 
history  of  nations?  Nobody  very  well, 
and  nobody  at  all  who  does  not  under- 
stand something  of  the  vagaries  of  his 
own  neighbors  in  the  parish,  not  over- 
looking himself.  People  are  seldom  born 
blind  and  they  do  not  often  become 
blind;  but  they  grow  shortsighted, 
squinting,  really  evil-eyed.  And  they 
have  many  troubles,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity,  not  good  for  their  wits  or 
their  souls.  People  are  subject,  besides, 
to  the  working  of  angels  and  devils,  that 
is  plain."  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  history  of  commerce? 

The  thirty-first  volume  of  "Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology"  presents 
four  interesting  papers.  The  best  of 
these  is  Professor  Samuel  Bassett's 
"Hysteron  Proteron  (h)omerikos."  In 
a  well-reasoned  discussion  of  the  evi- 
dence he  shows  that  this  phrase  of 
Cicero  refers  to  a  trait  of  Homeric  style 
known  to  the  ancients  but  generally 
overlooked  by  modern  commentators, 
series  of  questions  in  Homer  is  fre- 
quently answered  in  the  reverse  order. 
This  secures  a  kind  of  continuity  in  the 
thought  which  Mr.  Bassett  illustrates  in 
many  other  ways  as  a  principle  of  Ho 
meric  style  and  art.  Very  different  ir 
matter  and  manner  is  Mr.  J.  A.  K.  Thom- 
son's somewhat  confused  collection  of 
notes  on  "The  Religious  Background  of 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus."  Mr.  Thom- 
son is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Frazer, 
Cornford,  and  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  and 
his  paper  will  interest  those  who  are  not 
like  the  present  reader  irrevocably  prej- 
udiced against  all  this  discourse  about 
the  Old  King  and  the  Young  King  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  classics.  What 
Mr.  Thomson  himself  says  of  a  part  in 
a  moment  of  candor  applies  to  the  whole 
paper.  "All  this  is  no  doubt  foreign  to 
the  minds  not  merely  of  ^schylus  but 
of  Hesiod;  yet  it  may  not  have  been  so 
to  the  minds  of  the  first  makers  of 
legends."  Mr.  William  Chase  Greene's 
"The  Spirit  of  Comedy  in  Plato"  is  a 
useful  discussion  of  the  passages  which 
tend  to  show  that  Plato  as  a  humorist 
and  satirist  did  not  always  speak  quite 
seriously. 

Mr.  Frank  Brewster  returns  to  the 
Leucas-Ithaca  question,  which  it  seems 
that  Dorpfeld,  Seymour,  Leaf,  and  Man- 
ley  have  not  settled.  His  paper  is  quite 
worth  while,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
reasonableness  and  sobriety  of  his 
methods.  In  spite  of  Seymour  and  Leaf 
he  sums  up  for  the  tradition  and  against 
the  Dorpfeld  theory  that  Leucas  was 
Ithaca.  He  thinks  the  statement  that 
none  of  the  isles  "are  fit  for  the  driving 
of  horses  or  rich  in  meadow  land,  and 
least  of  all  is  Ithaca"  is  almost  decisive. 
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He  makes  much  use  of  Berard's  "Les 
Pheniciens  et  l'Odyssee"  and  the  sailing 
directions  in  the  Mediterranean  Pilot. 
Homer,  he  thinks,  had  not  seen  Ithaca, 
but  knew  it  from  such  descriptions. 
From  Cape  Trepito,  the  most  westerly 
cape  of  the  Peloponnesus  where  Ithaca 
first  becomes  visible  to  a  coasting  vessel, 
•it  "would  be  clear  seen,  its  southerly 
mountain  would  be  Neriton,  and  would 
stand  manifest  to  view.  It  would  be 
low  on  the  horizon  and  it  would  be  most 
westerly  of  the  peaks  on  the  horizon. 
There  are  many  islands  lying  to  the  east 
of  it  and  they  are  in  fact  near  to  each 
other.  The  poet  does  not  say  that  they 
are  near  Ithaca,  only  that  they  are  near 
each  other."  It  was  possible  to  trans- 
port cattle  by  ship  from  Ithaca  to  Elis, 
and  the  fiat  punts  in  which  Leaf  sup- 
poses them  to  be  ferried  from  Leucas  are 
nowhere  mentioned.  To  reach  these  con- 
clusions Mr.  Brewster  amends  the  de- 
scription in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey by  omitting  the  line  "Doulichion  and 
Same  and  wooded  Zacynthus."  The  many 
islands  near  Ithaca  were  the  Echinades. 

The  inaccuracy  that  never  "atrophies" 
and  whose  infinite  variety  age  can  not. 
wither  nor  custom  stale  leaps  to  the 
eye  on  the  first  page  of  President  Stanley 
Hall's  "Recreations  of  a  Psychologist" 
(Appleton),  which  relates  how  "as  a 
nightcap  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy 
of  Plato  which  opened  in  the  Republic 
where  Critias  tells  the  old-world  story 
of  Atlantis."  Let  President  Hall  crown 
the  work  by  republishing  this  unique 
edition.  The  rest  of  the  volume  hardly 
sustains  the  promise  of  this  beginning. 
Plato's  sunken  Atlantis  is  rediscovered 
by  submarines  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. 
This  miracle  is  accomplished  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  author's  "artistic  mind" 
during  a  week  "when  I  was  not  all  there 
and  must  have  perpetrated  one  of  those 
psychic  fugues  from  reality  of  which  I 
had  read  much."  The  "Atlantean  prime" 
is  portrayed  as  a  sort  of  child  psycholo- 
gist's or  eugenist's  Utopia  and  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  "morale,  the  supreme 
standard  of  life  and  conduct"  in  Atlan- 
tis, is  depicted  in  terms  of  a  somewhat 
obvious  and  matter-of-fact  satire  on  the 
less  fortunate  aspects  of  democracy  and 
education  in  present-day  America.  This 
fills  more  than  one-third  of  the  volume. 
The  remainder  is  occupied  with  skits  too 
slightly  plastic  to  be  called  stories,  which, 
as  the  author  implies,  are  not  to  be 
judged  as  literature  but  as  illustrations 
of  psychological  principles.  The  "note 
on  early  memories"  records  an  heroically 
persistent  and  partially  successful  en- 
deavor to  recover  faded  or  lost  memories 
by  association  with  the  scenes  of  one's 
boyhood.  The  most  entertaining  paper 
in  the  volume,  "Getting  Married  in  Ger- 
many," the  reviewer  read  in  the  Atlantic 
only  the  other  day — forty  years  ago. 
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up  a  Jitook  for  Cfirisitmag. 

What  other  gift  is  so  appropriate,  so  enduring,  so  surely  a 
perennial  source  of  pleasure  long  after  Christmas  is  only  a 
memory? 

Some  gifts  are  evanescent.  Some  must  be  put  away  in  chests  or  vaults 
or  storage-places.  Some  are  so  impersonal  or  so  commonplace  and 
necessary  that  they  carry  no  spirit  of  festivity  in  them.  And  some 
are  always  risks — so  personal  in  character  that  if  they  are  not  exactly 
right  it  is  worse  than  if  nothing  were  given. 
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i  up  a  dloob  Poofe  for  Christmas. 

Its  beauty  is  lasting.     It  is  not  too  valuable  to  use  every  day. 

It  is  warm  with  the  threefold  personality  of  author,  of  giver, 
of  receiver.  No  stranger  can  give  just  the  right  book;  but  any  friend 
who  cares  to  give  a  book  at  all  can  not  fail  to  find  a  suitable  book  in 
a  well-chosen  list — a  book  that  will  speak  from  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  giver  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  recipient  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year. 

Here  is  such  a  list  of  books  from  MACMILLAN'S  catalogue.    You 
can  not  go  wrong  among  them. 
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Mitch  Miller  $3.50 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

Blind  $2.50 

By    ERNEST    POOLE 

The  Romantic  $2.00 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

The  Noon-Mark  $2.50 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS 
JUustratfb  Jgoofes 

Reynard  the  Fox        $6.50 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 
111.  by  CARTON  MOOREPARK 

Pen    Drawing    and    Pen 
Draughtsmen  $25.00 

By  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Irish  Fairy  Tales       $5.00 

By  JAMES   STEPHENS 
111.  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM 

South!  $4.50 

By  SIR  ERNEST  SHACKLETON 
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Domesday  Book         $4.50 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

Flame  and  Shadow   $1.75 

By  SARA  TEASDALE 

Right  Royal  $1.75 

By  JOHN   MASEFIELD 

Neighbors  $2.00 

By  W.  W.  GIBSON 

jttiscdlancous 

The  Soul  of 

John  Brown  $3.00 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.  —  New  American 
Supplement  $6.00 

Full  Set,  Six  Vols.         $36.00 

A  Survey  of  English 
Literature    1780-1880 

4  Vols.  $16.00 

By  OLIVER  ELTON 

History  of  the  United 
States  1850-1896 

8  Vols.  $25.00 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 


The  Greatest  Book  of  the  Year 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 
2  Vols.     Illustrated.     The  Set,    $10.50 
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Sincerely  and 
intelligently 
written' ' 


is  the  comment  of  David  Jayne  Hill  on 

Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference 

By  C.  H.  HASKINS  and  R.  H.  LORD 

"Few  books  could  be  so  well  calculated 
to  give  the  reader  a  broad  and  accurate 
view  of  great  questions  of  the  present 
day.  ...  It  is  improbable  that  this 
particular  book  will  ever  be  replaced  as 
an  historical  record,"  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  "One  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing accounts  yet  published  of  the  way 
the  Treaty  was  drafted  and  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  many  of  its  provi- 
sions." says  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

$3.00  at  all  bookshops 

Harvard   University   Press 

7  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
19    East    47th    St,    New    York    City. 


Latest  French,  Italian,  Spanish  Books. 

BRENT  ANO'S 

Booksellers  to  the  World 

Fifth  Avenue  at  27th  Street,  New  York 


Drama 

"Samson  and  Delilah"  in  a 
Modern  Version  —  Folk- 
Tales  in  the  Folk -Quarter 
of  New  York 

SAMSON  and  Delilah,"  now  playing  to 
apparent  good  fortune  in  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre,  is  the  work  of  Sven 
Lange,  a  Scandinavian  dramatist.  It  is 
a  foreign,  eccentric,  indistinctly  psy- 
chical play,  in  which  depths  may  be 
imagined  by  the  predisposed ;  taken 
frankly  on  the  surface,  it  is  one  of  those 
vacuums  which  art  joins  with  nature  in 
abhorring.  The  husband,  wife,  and  lover 
are  duly  to  the  fore,  the  husband  discov- 
ering or  divining  as  early  as  the  first  act 
the  perfidy  of  the  misguided  woman. 
After  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  husband 
to  do  but  to  draw  an  effectual  pistol  on 
himself  after  drawing  an  abortive  one  on 
the  wife  and  the  paramour.  The  situa- 
tion is  trying  to  the  dramatist.  It  is 
almost  as  laborious  to  hide  a  vacuum  as 
to  fill  one,  and  the  play  toils  in  the  effort 
to  conceal  its  idleness.  In  the  second  act 
the  husband  is  permitted  to  spring  at  his 
rival's  throat.  But  nothing  happens; 
nothing  can  happen;  "one  dies  not  mid- 
most of  Act  V."— still  less  of  Act  II; 
and  sustenance  for  another  act  or  more 
must  be  extracted  from  a  sterile  and  re- 
luctant play. 

The  husband  has  written  a  play  called 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  and  stress  is  laid 
in  the  first  act  upon  the  following  anal- 
ogy. The  husband  is  Samson;  the  thea- 
tre is  Delilah;  the  public  are  the  Philis- 
tines :  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  theatre 
betrays  its  husband  (the  dramatist)  to 
gratify  its  lover  (the  public).  The  par- 
allel between  the  personal  and  the  artis- 
tic disaster  might  have  been  interesting ; 
but  the  betrayal  of  the  dramatist  by  the 
theatre  does  not  really  take  place,  and 
Sven  Lange's  play,  which  might  have 
drawn  force  from  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  bulky  wrap- 
page for  the  phrase.  Sven  Lange  shows 
the  same  curious  incapacity  for  availing 
himself  of  the  various  pointed  analogies 
in  which  the  Samson  legend  is  prolific. 
Bernstein's  "Samson"  is  not  much,  but  at 
worst  it  is  honest  if  earthbound  drama, 
turning  to  account,  in  the  story  of  the 
financier  who  ruins  himself  to  ruin  his 
enemy,  a  legitimate  and  forcible  anal- 
ogy. "Hamlet,"  "The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,"  and  the  more  recent 
"Big  Idea"  have  exemplified  the  interest 
that  a  skilled  writer  can  extract  from 
the  play  that  sheathes  a  play,  in  which 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  play  educe 
each  other.  But  "Samson  and  Delilah" 
is  too  sluggish  to  avail  itself  largely  or 
tellingly  of  this  resource. 

There  remains  Ben-Ami,  the  nursling 


of  the  Jewish  Art  Theatre,  starred  in 
English  for  the  first  time  in  the  part  of 
the  artistic,  eccentric,  splenetic,  and 
finally  suicidal  husband.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly an  interesting  person — an  observa- 
ble person.  Hair  black  as  a  raven's  wing 
overhangs  in  a  tuft  or  bush  one  side  of 
a  pale  and  ample  forehead  and  aids  in  im- 
parting to  his  aspect  its  characteristic 
note  of  picturesque  desolation.  He  might 
have  stepped  out  of  Ossian  or  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  Chateaubriand,  had  they  met, 
might  have  made  him  the  subject  of  a 
sculpturesque  and  threnodic  paragraph  in 
the  "Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe."  More 
than  this  it  is  hard  to  say  with  confi- 
dence. The  part  came  to  us  in  bits  and 
fragments,  and  the  cement  for  these  par- 
ticulars was  hardly  furnished  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  Ben-Ami.  Indeed,  he 
scarcely  interpreted  the  part.  A  charac- 
ter who  stands  on  his  head  in  the  middle 
of  a  lunch  almost  without  explanations 
is  a  character  in  whose  behalf  explana- 
tions are  imperatively  wanted.  Ben-Ami 
does  not  hurry  to  explain.  When  both 
actor  and  part  are  new  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  difficulty  of  telling  which  is 
which.  By  subtracting  the  known  artist 
from  the  whole  (or  artistic  total)  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  unknown  part.  By 
subtracting  the  known  part  from  the 
whole  we  can  form  some  notion  of  the 
unknown  artist.  But  where  both  ele- 
ments are  novel,  it  is  hard  to  separate 
dramatist  from  actor  in  the  role  or  to 
discriminate  art  from  nature  in  the 
performer. 

"The  Whispering  Will,"  a  folk-tale 
drama  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Rose,  is  the  second 
offering  on  the  part  of  the  ■  stock  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  autumn  by  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  parts  of  Mr.  Rose's  work 
and  the  reverse  of  pleased  with  other 
parts,  and  both  its  faults  and  merits 
tempt  me  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  folk-tale  to  drama.  Several 
things  may  happen  to  the  folk-tale  on  the 
stage.  The  drama  may  nestle  inside  the 
folk-tale,  and  a  pleasant  miniature  or  toy 
drama,  pantomime  or  spectacle,  or  what- 
not, may  be  the  outcome.  Or,  again,  as 
in  "Faust"  or  "Peer  Gynt,"  the  folk-tale 
may  be  the  stool  on  which  philosophy 
climbs  to  make  its  survey  of  the  world, 
and  the  result,  while  neither  folk-tale  nor 
drama  proper,  may  be  precious  and  orig- 
inal. Once  more  the  folk-tale,  as  in  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  may  transcend  without  really 
transgressing  its  due  bounds,  may  gather 
nightshade  in  Hades  and  asphodel  in 
cloudland,  and  return  intact  to  its  own 
cottage  as  an  elf  creeps  back  into  its 
acorn  cup.  Once  again,  the  folk-tale  may 
seek  to  annex  regular  drama  and  yet  re- 
main folk-tale.  This  is  common  enough 
to  make  us  a  little  suspicious  of  the  mod- 
ern dramatist  who  asks  us  to  partici- 
pate in  his  folk-tale.  When  the  wife  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  invites  us 
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to  go  hazel-nutting,  we  perceive  at  once 
that  hazel  nuts  will  not  exhaust  the  menu 
or  the  programme. 

When  Mr.  Rose  wrote  his  play  for  Miss 
Horniman's  company  in  Manchester,  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  cobbler  in  that 
town,  and  to  have  risen  afterwards  to  the 
post  of  Labor  member  of  parliament. 
His  folk-tale  seems  to  have  imbibed  his 
own  aptness  for  self-transformation,  and 
its  peril  lies  in  its  defection  from  itself. 
I  found  charm — real  charm — in  the  folk- 
tale scenes  with  which  it  began  and 
ended.  Mr.  Whitford  Kane  as  Robin 
quite  won  me  by  the  sturdy  goodness 
lightly  touched  with  sheepishness  and 
waggishness  of  the  Lancashire  peasant  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  Miss  Deirdre 
Doyle  as  the  mother  gave  largeness  and 
tenderness  to  her  part,  not  forgetting  just 
a  trace  of  that  invaluable  brusqueness  by 
which  maternity  defends  itself  against 
itself.  The  plot  can  be  told  in  a  word. 
An  evil  spirit  in  a  whispering  well  offers 
gold  to  peasants  in  exchange  for  the 
things  dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  Robin 
and  his  wife,  corrupted  to  the  point  of 
sacrificing  their  own  children,  find  them- 
selves marooned,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bar- 
ren reef  of  wealth  and  station  which  is 
the  recompense  and  penalty  of  their 
crime.  The  last  scene  in  which  all  the 
crimes  and  calamities  are  duly  resolved 
into  dreams  with  that  benevolence  which 
Providence  so  lamentably  fails  to  copy, 
returns  to  virtue,  lowliness,  and  charm. 

In  the  bare  plot  the  limits  of  the  folk- 
tale are  hardly  crossed ;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  treatment.  A  folk-tale  may  rend 
the  heart;  Red-Ridinghood  is  heartrend- 
ing. But  it  must  not  flourish  the  blade 
before  it  strikes,  and  it  must  not  dye  its 
fingers  in  the  bloodstream.  In  a  word,  it 
must  not  labor  its  emotion.  The  emo- 
tions are  labored  in  the  closing  scene  of 
Mr.  Rose's  second  act,  and  in  the  high- 
life  scene  of  the  concluding  act  the  cyni- 
cisms are  equally  overstrained.  The  de- 
mon who  finally  drags  Robin  to  the  well 
and  pushes  him  across  its  brink  is  too 
magnificent  for  his  part,  and  Mr.  -Ian 
Maclaren  is  a  conspirator  with  Mr.  Rose 
in  overcharging  his  magnificence.  Robin's 
devil  should  be  a  homespun  devil  of  his 
own  breed  and  creed,  not  this  sumptuous 
Luciferian  personage  to  whom  academics 
have  taught  blank  verse  and  cabinets  so- 
phistication, and  whose  tail  survives  only 
by  symbol,  as  it  were,  in  the  sweep  and 
convolution  of  his  periods. 

The  setting  in  the  humbler  scenes  was 
fit  and  pleasing;  in  the  more  vivid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  unearthly  scenes,  I  en- 
joyed its  aspect,  but  questioned  its  pro- 
priety in  an  age  in  which  all  the  light  is 
skeptical  and  superstition  is  powerful 
only  in  the  shadow.  It  is  not  safe  to  be 
too  explicit  with  people  about  the  things 
which  you  wish  them  to  believe  and 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  believe.  Mr. 
Stout's   settings  are  explicitness   itself. 


Beneath  sky-tints  that  assail  and  daunt 
the  eye,  he  shows  you  the  most  palpable 
of  wells  about  which  buxom  spirits 
prance  in  undisguised  and  sturdy  actu- 
ality. The  trafficker  in  ghosts  may  take 
warning.  In  our  time  the  wells  that  hide 
the  supernatural  should  give  forth  only 
whispers. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Music 


Caruso  and  the  Metropolitan 
— Some  Symphony  Con- 
certs— Chamber  Music 

OF  the  three  recent  mishaps  to  the 
Metropolitan  company,  the  two  acci- 
dents to  Caruso  were  of  vastly  more 
importance  and  significance  than  the 
misfortune  which  compelled  the  most 
advertised  soprano  in  the  company,  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar,  to  leave  the  cast  of 
"Carmen."  The  Italians  who  were  drink- 
ing in  "Pagliacci"  at  the  Metropolitan 
were  dismayed  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  they  saw  their  idol  fall  quite 
heavily  on  the  steps  of  the  Booth  play- 
house. They  trembled  when,  in  Brooklyn, 
some  nights  later,  the  same  singer  had  a 
much  more  serious  accident,  the  bursting 
of  a  minor  blood  vessel,  which  stopped 
the  performance  of  "L'Elisir  d'Amore." 

It  was  found  easy  to  replace  the  absent 
Carmen  at  the  Metropolitan.  Two  other 
artists  —  Margarete  Matzenauer  and 
Florence  Easton — had  sung  the  part  well 
and  successfully  abroad.  Without  re- 
hearsal, Florence  Easton  stepped  at  once 
into  the  breach  and  made  her  mark  by 
the  delightful  art  and  taste  with  which 
she  interpreted  the  Spanish  gypsy 
heroine. 

But  it  was  different  in  the  instance 
of  Caruso.  In  all  the  vaunted  and 
world-famous  company,  no  one  stood 
ready  to  appear  as  Nemorino  when  the 
star  broke  down.  The  great  tenor 
struggled  bravely  to  sing  on,  till  he  was 
forced  to  stop.  And  the  large  audience 
in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  had  to 
leave. 

There  must  be  something  very  wrong 
indeed  in  the  ways  and  methods  of  an 
opera  house  if  its  success  or  failure 
hangs  upon  the  value  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  singer.  What  would  re- 
sult if  what,  we  hope,  may  prove  to  have 
been  only  a  small  temporary  upset, 
should  cause  the  withdrawal  for  some 
months  of  the  chief  pillar  of  the  season 
from  the  company?  Can  we  imagine 
a  long  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  as 
things  now  stand,  without  the  presence 
of  the  admired  Caruso?  Would  Marti- 
nelli  be  accepted  as  his  substitute?  Or 
Orville  Harrold?  Or  the  new  tenor, 
Gigli? 

In  a  theatre  of  such  wealth  and  such 


"Footprints 

on  the 
Sands  of  Time" 

FOOTPRINTS  of  celebrities 
often  take  the  form  of  biogra- 
phies, autobiographies  or  mem- 
oirs. And  because  they  led  in- 
teresting lives  their  biographies 
make  absorbing  reading.  Not 
only  absorbing,  but  very  often  in- 
structive and  entertaining  as  well. 

We  present  four  books  of  especial 
merit  and  interest: 


Margot  Asquith 

An  Autobiography 


$6.34 


Two  volumes  written  with  the 
dash  and  fire  of  one  who  has  en- 
joyed living.  The  autobiography 
is  a  fascinating  resume  of  English 
society  and  politics  from  the  days 
of  Gladstone  down  to  1914. 

Memoirs  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie 


Comte  Fleury 


$6.74 


An  intimate  picture  of  a  romantic 
nineteenth  century  character.  It  is 
compiled  from  private  documents 
and  personal  letters  of  the  Em- 
press. 

The  Autobiography  of 

Andrew  Carnegie 

$4.24 

The  story  of  an  unknown  boy  who 
became  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  interesting 
revelation  of  ?  great  human  per- 
sonality. 

The  Americanization 
of  Edward  Bok 


An  Autobiography 


$4.24 


An  intensely  interesting  account  of 
a  Dutch  boy  who  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  who  today, 
as  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  is  a  distinguished  prod- 
uct of  the  "melting  pot." 


Buy  One  Good  Book  Each  Week 


MACY'S,  Main  Floor,  35th  St.,  Rear 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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Every  Traveler 
Needs 

a  means  of  securing  money  quickly 
and  easily  whenever  and  wherever 
desired. 

The  Letters  of  Credit  issued  by  this 
Company  fulfill  these  requirements 
and  in  addition  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  correspondents  through- 
out the  world. 

A  suggestion:  While  you  are 
traveling,  deposit  your  securities 
with  our  Trust  Department, 
thereby  assuring  the  prompt  col- 
lection of  income. 

UNITED  5TATE5 

MORTGAGE  SJRU.5T 

COMPANY 

Capital  &  Surplus,  $6,000,000 
NEW  YORK 


resources  as  the  Metropolitan,  it  should 
not  be  difficult — it  can  not  as  some  think 
be  really  impossible — to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  two  great,  famous  tenors.  The 
art  of  one. might  be  a  good  equivalent 
for  the  other's  vocal  charm.  A  Mura- 
tore  might  vie  with  even  a  Caruso. 

We  do  not  err  so  in  the  concert  room. 
The  crowds  which  flock  to  Carnegie  and 
Aeolian  Halls  go  to  those  places,  above 
all,  to  hear  noble  music.  Beethoven  still 
means  more  there  than  the  orchestra,  and 
Brahms  than  even  the  most  eminent  fid- 
dler. Yet,  in  the  concert  room,  as  in  the 
opera  house,  the  virtuoso  is  paid  well 
and  often  lavishly,  while  all  that  the  com- 
poser of  a  symphony  can  hope  for  is 
seventy-five  dollars. 

The  disproportion  between  what  even 
a  Puccini  gets  in  the  way  of  royalty  and 
the  huge  cachet  (fee)  of  a  favorite  tenor 
or  soprano  is  really  staggering.  The 
budget  of  the  opera  house  takes  it  for 
granted,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  that 
the  singer,  not  the  composer,  is  the  foun- 
dation and  the  soul  of  lyric  drama.  The 
public  has  encouraged  this  belief,  by  its 
adulation  of  the  so-called  stars.  Hein- 
rich  Conreid  tried  to  react  against  our 
star-worship.  But  he  soon  gave  up  what 
he  found  a  painful  struggle,  and  lapsed 
into  the  attitude  of  his  predecessors.  As 
for  the  public,  it  has  never  shown  much 
interest  in  the  mysteries  of  management. 
It  frets  about  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
composers  as  little  as  it  does  about  the 
outrageous  fees  demanded  by  the  sing- 
ers. It  insists  on  having  all  things  of 
the  best.  It  is  willing  to  pay  well  to 
get  that  best.  Unless  the  backers  of 
"grand  opera"  intervene,  as  they  may  or 
may  not  do  at  some  unknown  future 
time,  the  stars  of  opera  will  in  New  York 
continue  to  be  exalted  as  they  have 
always  been. 

Among  the  few  novelties  performed 
in  the  past  week  or  so  by  our  Symphony 
Societies  was  an  "Evocation,"  by  the 
French  composer,  Roussel.  For  this  we 
may  thank  the  Philharmonic  and  the  con- 
ductor. Albert  Roussel  was,  in  his  early 
days,  a  midshipman,  and  his  "Evocation" 
(oddly  sub-entitled  "Les  Dieux  dans 
l'Ombre  des  Cavernes")  is  an  effort  to 
suggest  by  means  of  tones  an  Eastern 
forest  and  the  gods  it  may  conceal.  The 
composition  has  the  poetic  vagueness  of 
so  many  works  evolved  by  the  French 
modernists.  It  hints  at  Asiatic  wood- 
land mysteries.  It  is  a  painting  and, 
within  limits,  a  symphonic  poem.  And 
the  painting  is  at  some  points  very  deli- 
cate, though  not  too  faint  to  stir  imagi- 
native minds.  I  protest  against  the  lev- 
ity with  which  James  Huneker  tossed 
off  this  effort  as  mere  "toothing."  It 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  Gallic  music 
as  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  "Afternoon 
of  a  Faun."  But,  I  admit,  it  lacks  the 
eloquence  of  that  masterpiece.  It  is  not 
great  music. 
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Nor  is  Tschaikowsky's  clap-trap 
"Francesca  da  Rimini"  Fantasia,  which 
was  played  after  Roussel's  work,  much 
greater.  The  one  feature  of  this  Phil- 
harmonic programme,  apart  from  three 
much-doctored  Bach  works,  was  the  "Till 
Eulenspiegel"  poem  of  Richard  Strauss. 
It  has  long  seemed  to  me  the  most  note- 
worthy creation  of  that  composer,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  strange,  prankish 
self.  To  me  Strauss  really  is  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel. 

Contrasted  with  the  pretentiousness  of 
the  "Don  Juan"  music,  the  impish  eccen- 
tricity and  grotesquery  of  "Till"  delight 
one.  "Don  Juan"  seemed  distressingly 
poor  and  hollow  when  I  heard  it  a  week 
ago  played  at  the  first  appearance  in 
New  York  of  the  reorganized  Detroit 
Symphony,  directed  by  Mr.  Gabrilovitch. 
The  new  Detroit  orchestra  did  credit  to 
its  conductor.  Although  full  of  imper- 
fections, more  especially  in  the  brass  and 
wood-wind  choirs,  it  includes  a  body  of 
well-trained  and  skillful  strings,  not 
overrich  or  very  brilliant  as  to  tone, 
but  really  able  to  interpret  symphony. 
Brahms'  beautiful  No.  1  was  the  chief 
test  of  the  Mid-Westerners.  In  his  read- 
ing of  the  work  Mr.  Gabrilovitch  took 
many  liberties.  But  by  his  magnetic 
beat  and  his  inspiring  leadership,  he  in- 
formed it  with  no  little  life  and  spirit. 
Few  conductors  of  the  hour  could  have 
done  better,  I  dare  say,  with  the  new 
orchestra.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
latest  addition  to  the  fast-growing  num- 
ber of  American  Symphony  players  will 
be  awaited  with  much  sympathetic  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Damrosch,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise,  gave  us  two  more  of  the  his- 
toric concerts  planned  to  explain  the 
slow  development  of  music.  He  made 
his  programme  out  of  Schubert,  Weber, 
and  Mendelssohn.  The  serenity  and 
vividness  of  Mendelssohn  were  shown  in 
a  rendering  of  that  master's  "Italian" 
symphony,  while  Schubert  was  expressed 
in  his  most  lovely  work,  the  "Unfin- 
ished," his  tragic  "Erl  King,"  and  his 
"Death  and  the  Maiden"  lieder  (ar- 
ranged with  modern  orchestral  accom- 
paniments). Weber's  contribution  was 
the  too  hackneyed  "Ocean,  Thou  Mighty 
Monster"  aria  from  "Oberon." 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  Symphony 
to  Chamber  music,  I  must  mention  the 
return  to  Aeolian  Hall  of  the  Elshuco 
Trio.  The  most  able  member  of  this 
worthy  group  of  artists  is,  perhaps,  that 
excellent  'cellist,  Willem  Willeke.  With 
the  violinist,  Elias  Breeskin,  and  the 
pianist,  Aurelio  Giorni,  he  interpreted 
Beethoven's  Trio  in  D  major  very  finely, 
besides  Ravel's  rather  disappointing  Trio 
in  A  minor  and  a  too  trivial,  though 
melodic,  Trio,  hinting  at  old  fairy  tales 
in  waltz  form,  the  composition  of  Eduard 
Schiitt. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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Astor  Trust  Office  _. 
Bankers  Trust  Company 


At  42^  Street 
and   Fifth  Avenue 


Here,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the 
shops  and  stores  of  the  city,  its 
railroad  stations,  office  build- 
ings, theatres  and  hotels,  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  has 
its  Up-Town  Office  which  is, 
in  effect,  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  UPTOWN,  backed 
by  all  the  strength,  experience 
and  facilities  of  that  world-wide 
organization. 


Bankers  Trust  Company 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Downtown  Office : 
16  Wall  Street 


Paris  Office: 
16  Place  Vendome 


Astor  Trust  Offfce: 
Fffth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 


window  screen 


outlasts  the  frame 
that  holds  it.  It  cannot  rust  and  is  un- 
affected by  the  salt  laden  atmosphere 
that  destroys  other  screen.  It  never 
needs  painting  and  is  practically  ever- 
lasting. 

The  name  Monel  is  given  to  a  line  of 
metal  products  produced  by  The  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  from  a  natural 
nickel  alloy  67%  nickel,  28%  copper  and 
5%  other  metals.  These  products  in- 
clude Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods,  Monel 
castings,  Monel  sheet,  Monel  wire,  Monel 
strip  stock,  etc.  The  name  Monel  iden- 
tifies the  natural  nickel  alloy  as  produced 
by   The   International   Nickel   Company. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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The  Greatest  Debate  in  a  Decade  ! 
SCOTT  NEARING 

VERSUS 

Prof.  E.   A.  E.   SELIGMAN 

Head   of   Department   of    Economics,    Columbia 

University 

CHAIRMAN 

OSWALD    GARRISON    VILLARD 

Editor  of  "The  Nation" 

SUBJECT 


RESOLVED: 

That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the 
United  States  than  has  Socialism. 


Sunday  Aft.,  January  23, 1921 

2  P.  M. 

LEXINGTON  THEATRE 

Lexington    Avenue   and   51st    Street 

Tickets    50c.    to   $2.50,    plus   10%    war   tax 
Boxes   for    8 — $20.      Boxes    for   4 — *10. 
On   Sale  at 

THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD, 

27  W.  8th  St. 

Phone  Stuyvesant  717 


ORATORIO 

SOCIETY    OF    NEW    YORK 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Cond. 

MESSIAH 


Frieda  Hempel 

Mabel  Beddoe  Royal  Dadmun 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 


Tudson  House 
Royal 


Carnegie     Hall.     Monday,     Dec.     27,     8:15 
$1.00   to  $2.50,    Box   Office    or    1    W.    34th    St. 


The  New  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Belgium 

THE  Belgians  have  suffered  countless 
evils,  but  they  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing wise  leaders.  Immediately  after 
King  Albert's  reentry  into  his  kingdom, 
the  Cabinet,  which  had  "carried  on"  so 
successfully  during  the  war,  resigned  so 
as  to  leave  the  people  free  to  express 
judgment  on  the  work  they  had  done; 
a  provisional  Ministry  was  then  formed, 
under  which  Belgium  has  begun  to  "come 
back"  more  rapidly  than  any  other  dev- 
astated country  of  Europe.  These  Min- 
isters have  now  resigned  (November 
20,  1920)  and  a  new  Cabinet  has  been 
formed  which  comprises,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  brains  and  energy  of  all 
political  parties. 

The  new  Prime  Minister,  Henri  Car- 
ton de  Wiart,  although  only  fifty-one 
years  of  age,  has  long  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  Belgian  politics.  He  entered 
Parliament  at  the  age  of  27  as  a  "Chris- 
tian Democrat."  Throughout  his  career 
he  has  been  known  as  a  man  who,  while 
holding  firm  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Catholic,  or  Conservative,  Party,  has 
added  to  them  the  elements  of  liberalism 
and  progress.  His  doctrine  has  been  to 
"hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good"  and  to 
add  to  it  that  which  is  better.  About 
the  nearest  description  of  him,  in  Eng- 
lish terms,  would  be,  perhaps,  to  call  him 
a  liberal,  or  progressive,  Conservative. 

Carton  de  Wiart  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  the  social  welfare  of 
the  people.  Immediately  after  receiving 
his  degree  in  Law  at  the  University,  he 
entered  the  "Council  on  Workmen's 
Houses,"  and  created,  at  Brussels,  the 
first  course  of  studies  of  social  condi- 
tions. In  the  following  year  he  founded 
a  paper  called  the  Social  Future 
(VAvenir  Social),  the  name  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  La  Justice 
Sociale.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  "Catholic  League 
for  Universal  Suffrage,"  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  "Compulsory  Insurance 
against  Accident,"  "The  Monopoly  of 
Alcohol,"  and  "Employment  of  Women." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Monsieur 
Carton  de  Wiart  was  Minister  of  Justice. 
He  presided  over  the  Official  Commission 
which  investigated  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  German  Army  in  Belgium, 
and,  in  September,  1914,  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  as  Chief  of  the  Bel- 
gian Special  Mission  to  lay  the  evidence 
before  President  Wilson. 

On  returning  from  America  he  again 
took  up  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, which  he  continued  until  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Cabinet  after  the  Armis- 
tice. In  the  following  spring  he  was 
sent  as  Belgian  Minister  to  Holland,  a 
post  which  required  the  greatest  tact  and 
delicacy   on    account   of    the    somewhat 


strained  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries  at  that  time.  He  was  also 
made  a  Minister  of  State,  that  is  to  say, 
a  Member  of  the  King's  Council. 

The  new  chief  of  the  Belgian  Cabinet 
has  the  devoted  assistance  of  a  most 
charming  and  talented  wife.  Madame 
Carton  de  Wiart  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  especially  of  the  children. 
She  visited  the  United  States  with  her 
husband  during  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion and,  at  that  time,  made  a  study  of 
our  Children's  Courts;  on  returning  to 
her  own  country  she  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing the  system  into  Belgium.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart 
remained  within  the  German  lines,  at 
Brussels,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  many 
works  of  charity  over  which  she  pre- 
sided. Her  husband  was,  of  course, 
compelled  to  leave  with  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, but  she  kept  with  her,  within 
the  occupied  zone,  her  six  children,  one 
of  whom  was  only  a  few  months  old. 
The  presence  of  this  brave  and  deter- 
mined woman  was  most  unwelcome  to 
the  German  High  Command,  whom  she 
treated  with  the  greatest  scorn.  She 
refused  to  abandon  her  official  residence 
in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  although  she 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  top 
story.  The  German  Governor-General 
finally  found  a  way  to  rid  himself  of  her 
embarrassing  presence.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  corresponding  with  the  enemy 
(i.e.,  Belgians  outside  the  German  lines), 
of  distributing  seditious  literature,  and 
of  destroying  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
German  Kommandantur.  Madame  Car- 
ton de  Wiart  cheerfully  acknowledged 
that  she  had  communicated  news  from 
Belgian  soldiers  in  the  trenches  to  their 
desolate  and  stricken  families  at  home; 
the  "seditious  literature"  consisted  of 
copies  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  Pastoral 
Letter;  the  "letter  addressed  to  the  Ger- 
man Kommandantur"  had  been  put  into 
her  letter-box  instead  of  being  delivered 
on  the  lower  floor  occupied  by  the  Kom- 
mandantur, and  she  had  thrown  it  into 
the  waste-basket,  as  it  was  none  of  her 
business  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
German  employes.  Finally,  after  about 
eight  hours  of  interrogation  by  the  Ger- 
man officials,  the  presiding  officer  asked 
her  if  she  wished  to  make  any  statement 
before  judgment  was  pronounced.  "I 
wish  to  say,"  replied  Madame  Carton  de 
Wiart,  proudly,  "that  I  disavow  any  in- 
tervention that  may  be  made  in  my  be- 
half. Any  punishment  you  may  inflict, 
I  shall  consider  an  honor.  I  shall  endure 
it  to  the  end." 

She  was  condemned  to  three  and  one 
half  months  of  solitary  confinement  in 
the  common  jail  at  Berlin.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  all  her  children,  including 
the  young  baby,  and  served  her  full 
term,  disdainfully  refusing  to  accept 
any  German  favors.  J.  G.  W. 
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/CONFIDENT  forecasts  about  the 
^  incoming  Administration  are  not 
yet  in  order,  for  election  day  is  only  a 
few  weeks  back  and  inauguration  day 
is  still  many  weeks  ahead.  Yet  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  con- 
ception of  Mr.  Harding  as  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  a  little  Senatorial 
clique  seems  to  be  disappearing  from 
view,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  growing  expectation  that  he  will 
gather  round  him  a  really  strong  Cab- 
inet. Even  the  name  of  Mr.  Root,  a 
short  time  ago  pronounced  in  some 
quarters  out  of  the  question,  is  being 
discussed  as  a  real  possibility.  It  can 
not  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that 
with  Root  as  Secretary  of  State  Mr. 
Harding  would  enter  upon  his  Ad- 
ministration with  an  advantage  of 
immeasurable   importance,  and    one 


which,  in  the  present  peculiar  state  of 
our  international  relations,  could  be 
supplied  in  no  other  way.  As  for  our 
home  problems,  serious  as  they  ap- 
peared half  a  year  ago,  they  have  now 
in  more  than  one  respect  assumed  a 
character  of  difficulty  far  beyond 
what  was  then  apparent.  With  the 
sources  of  Federal  revenue  sadly  im- 
paired, with  the  business  depression 
and  agricultural  hardship  caused  by 
the  rapid  fall  of  prices,  with  labor  re- 
lations seriously  affected  by  the  same 
cause — with  these  factors  added  to 
the  general  difficulties  of  the  problem 
of  return  to  normal  conditions,  surely 
the  best  material  that  Mr.  Harding 
can  draft  into  his  Cabinet  will  be  no 
better  than  he  needs.  And  we  believe 
that  he  will  show  by  his  action  that  he 
realizes  this  to  the  full. 

"PROFITEERING"  is  a  word  that 
has  been  so  much  overworked  as 
to  lose  its  efficacy.  And  not  only  over- 
worked but  misapplied — if  one  can 
speak  of  a  word  being  misapplied 
which  is  in  itself  a  word  of  nothing 
like  definite  meaning.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  word  has  been  used  by  Gov- 
ernment officers,  by  the  press,  and  by 
people  generally,  as  a  stone  to  throw 
at  any  person  who  is  making  profits 
which  look  bigger  than  other  persons 
think  they  ought  to  be.  Now  think- 
ing people  know  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  given  article  being  sold  at  a  price 
that  yielded  unusual  profit  is  not  in 
itself  proof  of  extortion,  or  dishon- 
esty, or  bad  practice  of  any  kind ;  to 
determine  that  question  requires  com- 
parison with  the  price  obtained  by 
other  sellers,  or  some  other  test  be- 
sides the  mere  percentage  of  profit.  It 
is  because  of  the  undiscriminating 
way  in  which  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  it  has  in  great  measure  lost 
its  power  to  arouse  interest. 


/~\NE  of  the  unfortunate  results  of 
^  this  is  that  when  a  real  case  of 
outrageous  abuse — outrageous  "prof- 
iteering"— is  stirred  up,  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  it  is  not  commen- 
surate with  its  character.  What  the 
Lockwood  Committee  and  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  have  been  unearthing  in  New 
York  about  corruption  and  extortion 
in  the  housing  field,  what  the  Calder 
Committee  is  bringing  out  at  Wash- 
ington about  coal — these  are  things 
that  demand  energetic  action,  and  the 
concentration  upon  them  of  a  deter- 
mined public  opinion.  In  the  matter 
of  coal,  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the 
mere-  fact  that  some  concerns  have 
made  150  per  cent,  profit — this  might 
mean  nothing  out  of  the  way  when 
the  special  facts  were  known — but  in 
the  methods  employed  in  the  business. 
How  good  it  would  be  if  there  were 
some  adequate  means  of  keeping  the 
public  competently  informed  of  the 
essential  facts — the  essential  facts 
disentangled  from  the  great  mass  of 
unessential  ones — in  all  these  mat- 
ters! 

TTOW  much  of  the  fall  in  prices  is 
*-  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  sudden 
strike  of  consumers  who  had  highly 
resolved  that  they  would  go  without 
things  rather  than  submit  to  extor- 
tion any  longer?  That  such  a  state 
of  mind  has  existed,  and  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  matter,  there  is 
no  doubt.  But  as  to  the  enormous 
extent  and  potency  of  it  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  question.  Some- 
thing quite  different  from  this  mood 
of  indignant  determination,  and 
nearer  to  ordinary  experience,  may 
have  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult. In  the  very  able  and  instructive 
survey  of  general  business  conditions 
contained  in  the  December  Bulletin 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  there  oc- 
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curs  this  obvious  but  extremely  im- 
portant remark: 

ha  confidence  in  the  future  of  prices  was 
undermined  the  attitude  of  the  trade  and  the 
public  completely  changed.  Nobody  would  buy 
except  to  meet  immediate  wants,  and  goods 
came  out  from  many  quarters. 

And  it  might  be  further  observed 
that  not  only  does  this  account  for  an 
abstention  from  buying  which  kept 
the  ball  of  prices  rolling  downward 
once  it  had  begun,  but  that  it  was  in 
like  manner  the  opposite  expectation, 
stimulating  buying  both  on  the  part 
of  consumers  and  of  dealers,  that 
kept  prices  up  so  long.  The  stretch- 
ing of  credit  was  an  essential  part  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  halt  on  this 
stretching  was  the  first  signal  for  its 
reversal.  The  whole  thing  is  too  com- 
plex to  be  explained  by  the  operation 
of  any  single  factor.  But  it  is  well 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  account  for  it,  to  assume 
any  such  unprecedented  revolt  of  the 
purchasing  public  as  is  often  asserted 
to  have  occurred. 

WE  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending 
to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and 
his  philosophical  Police  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Enright,  copies  of  this 
issue  of  The  Weekly  Review,  con- 
taining Mr.  Arthur  Woods's  article 
on  "The  Making  of  a  Good  Police 
Force."  If  Mr.  Enright's  philosophy 
could  have  but  stooped  to  such  essen- 
tials of  training  as  those  which  were 
operative  during  Mayor  Mitchel's  ad- 
ministration, New  Yorkers  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  spared  much  of 
the  criminal  attacks  which  make  their 
life  miserable  to-day.  What  comes 
out  strikingly  in  Mr.  Woods's  account 
of  methods  which  prevailed  before  the 
present  regime  is  the  earnest  desire 
to  create  esprit  de  corps,  to  inculcate 
a  real  respect  by  the  lowest  ranks  in 
the  force  for  their  superiors,  and  vice 
versa,  to  engender  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness all  along  the  line.  Under  such 
a  system  even  the  lonely  patrolman 
on  an  outlying  post  was  heartened  and 
stimulated  by  the  thought  of  the 
whole  organization  behind  him.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  New  York  police- 
men earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  community.  But  to  pro- 
duce teamwork  of  the  sort  requires 
character  and  able  leadership. 


THE  action  of  Secretary  Wilson  in 
ordering  the  deportation  of  Lud- 
wig  C.  A.  K.  Martens  was  long  over- 
due. This  undesirable  alien,  clever, 
shifty,  unscrupulous,  has  been  the 
centre  of  Bolshevik  activities  in 
America.  Surrounded  with  numer- 
ous agents  equally  clever  and  unscru- 
pulous, and  amply  supplied  with 
Soviet  funds,  the  proceeds  of  loot 
clandestinely  brought  in  by  Soviet 
couriers  in  contravention  of  law,  he 
has  posed  before  the  public  as  a 
purely  commercial  agent.  So  well 
has  he  covered  his  tracks  that  it  may 
never  be  possible  to  trace  the  rami- 
fications of  his  expenditures  for  the 
promotion  of  unrest  and  revolution 
or  for  the  support  of  numerous  agen- 
cies of  disorder  and  disruption,  but 
no  one  who  has  followed  these  activi- 
ties closely  has  any  doubt  that  they 
were  heavily  financed  from  Russia 
and  that  the  so-called  Soviet  Bureau 
of  Martens  had  a  leading  part  in  their 
direction.  In  another  respect  the  ac- 
tion is  opportune.  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda has  been  most  active  in  its 
endeavors  to  create  the  belief  in 
England  and  France  that  America 
was  about  to  anticipate  European  na- 
tions in  recognizing  and  dealing  with 
the  Soviet.  Those  honest  folk  in 
England  and  France  who  have  stood 
out  courageously  against  truckling  to 
the  autocrats  of  Moscow  will  have 
their  hands  greatly  strengthened. 

rpHE  decision  in  the  Martens  case  is 
■*■  admirable  in  statement.  It  limits 
itself  to  proven  charges,  and  these  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  decision.  It 
points  out  that  "the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment conducts  a  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating an  insurrection  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  and  violence,"  and  then 
shows  that  Martens  is  the  official 
agent  of  this  organization.  For  proof 
it  depends  upon  the  admissions  and 
official  statements  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  of  Martens  himself.  The 
evidence  is  conclusive  and  the  decis- 
ion will  do  much  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  report  is  found  a  bit  of 
sword-play  that  should  not  go  unre- 
marked. It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Lenin  has  proposed  to  withdraw 


the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this 
country  in  return  for  political  and 
commercial  recognition  and  inter- 
course between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  goes  on  to  comment  that 
if  there  were  no  improper  propa- 
ganda being  conducted,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  withdraw. 

rpHE  work  of  exterminating  Ar- 
-*-  menia  still  goes  on,  and  now  the 
Soviets  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  handiwork  of  the 
Turks.  The  unstable  Caucasian  Re- 
publics were  set  up  only  to  fall  like 
a  house  of  cards  when  the  British 
forces  were  withdrawn .  and  the  tiny 
territory  which  the  Turks  left  to  Ar- 
menia has  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  Red  Government.  Consequently, 
the  proposal  that  President  Wilson 
should  undertake  to  settle  her  bound- 
aries appears  a  ghastly  joke.  It  is 
as  if  a  consultation  of  learned  doc- 
tors had  taken  place,  and,  abandoning 
all  hope  for  their  patient  at  death's 
door,  they  had  transferred  him  to  the 
ministrations  of  a  faith  healer.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  experience 
in  the  Near  East,  there  is,  of  course, 
little,  if  anything,  that  he  can  do  to 
ameliorate  the  unhappy  situation  of 
Armenia,  but  his  first  steps  in  that 
direction,  if  he  was  correctly  quoted 
in  an  interview  which  he  gave  out  at 
Atlantic  City  last  week,  are  calcu- 
lated to  cause  alarm  rather  than  reas- 
surance. It  would  appear  to  be  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  view  that  the  way  to 
proceed  is  to  exercise  influence  with 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the 
Reds  of  Russia,  and  that  by  recog- 
nizing the  latter  and  making  the  sav- 
ing of  the  Armenian  nation  a  condi- 
tion of  such  recognition,  a  means 
might  be  found  of  meeting  the  des- 
perate situation.  Can  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  be  so  blind  as  to  believe  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Soviet  power  in 
this  way  would  give  the  slightest 
guarantee  that  it  would  halt  or  lessen 
its  drive  across  the  Caucasus? 

TT'OR  some  weeks  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  conclusion  of 
a  trade  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  was  immi- 
nent. It  appears,  however,  that  there 
are  sti)'  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
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doubts  we  have  heretofore  expressed 
as  to  its  final  consummation  seem  to 
be  justified.  Lloyd  George  has  appar- 
ently been  ready  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  satisfying  Soviet  conditions, 
but  he  can  scarcely  go  to  the  length 
of  guaranteeing,  against  litigation, 
Bolshevik  gold  and  other  loot  shipped 
into  England,  nor  can  he  weakly  per- 
mit the  repudiation  of  Russian  obli- 
gations to  British  subjects.  While  he 
may  have  deemed  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  continue  negotiations, 
we  do  not  believe  he  has  done  so  with- 
out holding  in  reserve  weapons  for 
justifying  a  discontinuance  of  them. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  them  is 
the  action  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  fabricating  a  large  amount  of 
counterfeit  five-pound  notes. 

rpHERE  is  another  angle  to  the  Kra- 
■■■  sin-Lloyd  George  negotiations, 
however,  which  has  thus  far  escaped 
public  attention.  This  is  their  inter- 
national political  significance.  The 
chief  concession  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment which  Lloyd  George  hopes 
to  secure  is  an  agreement  to  abstain 
from  hostile  and  subversive  activities 
within  the  British  Empire.  Suppose 
the  agreement  should  be  made  and 
not  only  the  official  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, but  even  the  Third  Interna- 
tional should  undertake  to  observe 
this  provision.  Where  does  it  leave 
the  rest  of  Europe?  With  the  col- 
lapse of  the  organized  anti-Bolshevik 
movements  on  the  borders  of  Russia, 
Lenin,  with  diabolical  cleverness,  has 
inaugurated  a  new  diplomatic  policy. 
He  now  assumes  the  leadership  of 
small  nations  and  subject  peoples 
against  what  he  terms  "world  impe- 
rialism." This  policy  is  unfortunately 
only  too  effective  in  his  present  situa- 
tion. But  with  the  momentum  which 
it  would  gain  in  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  affairs  if  he  could 
secure  the  official  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  be  bound  to  refrain  from  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  only  within  the 
British  Empire,  Lenin  could  head  a 
strong  coalition  directed  against  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  so  astute  a  politician  as 
Lloyd  George  is  willing  deliberately 
to  sacrifice  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 


rope to  the  immediate  exigency  of 
buying  off  Soviet  aggression,  when  he 
must  realize  that  such  respite  could 
be  but  temporary?  Once  he  recognizes 
the  Soviet  Government,  it  is  not  only 
in  a  position  to  pursue  its  aggressive 
revolutionary  policy  as  before,  but  it 
can  make  open  combinations  with 
other  Governments  hostile  to  Eng- 
land's interest.  The  foundation  for 
this  has  already  been  laid  in  the  dif- 
ferences and  dissensions  which  the 
Soviet  intrigues  have  fostered. 

"1%/TR.  GINNELL,  formerly  an  Irish 
-'-'•'-  member  of  the  Westminster  Par- 
liament, testifying  before  the  Villard 
Committee,  stated  that  the  Irish  re- 
publican leaders  have  planned  a 
socialistic  republic  based  on  the  Bre- 
hon  laws,  "from  which  many  of  the 
present-day  socialistic  doctrines  are 
derived."  Spoke  like  a  true  son  of 
Old  Erin,  to  be  sure.  If  Mr.  Ginnell 
means  the  present-day  socialistic  doc- 
trines entertained  in  Ireland,  his  lat- 
ter statement  may  be  true;  but  of 
course  most  tribal  constitutions  are 
highly  socialistic,  and  modern  Social- 
ism in  general  is  probably  little  be- 
holden to  the  Feineachas.  We,  for 
our  part,  could  wish  that  the  present- 
day  Irishry  were  the  same  people  as 
those  for  whom  Cormac  Mac  Art 
uttered  his  placita.  But  alas,  they 
are  not.  By  the  time  the  English 
made  their  first  invasion,  the  ancient 
system  had  undergone  a  "corruptive 
Elongation  from  its  primitive  and 
pure  Creation";  the  flaiths  were  be- 
having themselves  very  badly.  Al- 
ready there  had  been  some  alien 
infusion.  The  following  influx  of 
English  and  English-Normans  was 
very  considerable.  Most  of  the  great 
modern  Irishmen  have  not  been  Gaels 
at  all,  or  only  partly  Gaelic.  The 
habit  of  the  Irishman  to  hark  back 
to  the  Golden  Age  of  Conchobhar, 
the  days  of  the  glory  of  Tara, 
is  charming  and  makes  for  ro- 
mance and  poetry.  But  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Gaelic  League  is  not  suit- 
able to  present-day  politics.  We 
should  be  delighted  to  see  ancient 
Erinn  restored  in  form  and  pressure 
as  it  was,  but  we  fear  it  can't  be  done. 
Instead,  we  presume,  the  industrial 
system  will  gradually  extend  itself  in 


Ireland  and  kill  the  poetry  of  one  of 
the  peoples  we  really  like ;  and  like  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  hark  back 
so  wistfully  to  the  past. 

THHERE  have  been  doings  in  Cze- 
-1  choslovakia  during  the  past  week 
which,  by  one  unversed  in  the  niceties 
of  revolutionary  terminology,  would 
be  said  to  savor  of  Bolshevism.  Coun- 
try estates  and  industrial  plants  have 
been  seized  and  the  owners  evicted, 
revolutionary  committees  have  been 
set  up,  battle  has  been  given  to  the 
military  sent  to  enforce  order,  some 
casualties  have  occurred.  It  is  all 
quite  vague,  but  apparently  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  establishing  martial 
law  in  a  number  of  places  and  impris- 
oning many  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  has  restored  order.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  business  was  a  sud- 
den and  not  very  dangerous  ebullition, 
with  no  organization  or  coordination, 
and  no  connection  with  Moscow.  Slo- 
vakia, admitted  to  be  a  favorite 
field  for  Bolshevik  propaganda,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  involved. 
We  await  fuller  information;  and 
should  be  glad  of  assurance  that  these 
Communists,  or  Socialists  of  the  Left, 
or  whatever  they  call  themselves, 
have  not  been  ebulliating  at  the  nod 
of  Lenin. 

rpHE  old  world  died  with  the  war. 
-*-  If  any  one  thinks  that  the  agita- 
tion to  make  the  world  over  has  mis- 
erably failed,  let  him  but  look  about. 
Let  him  begin  with  a  symbol  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  old  institu- 
tions— wedding  rings.  The  old  circlet 
of  simple  gold  which  was  good  enough 
for  our  mothers  and  wives,  and 
whose  bright  surface  but  veiled  in- 
scrutable depths  beneath,  is  now 
replaced  by  white,  flat-looking  plati- 
num. That  this  style  is  not  one  of 
those  changing  vogues  introduced  for 
itself  by  every  new  generation  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  wedding  rings 
which  first  did  service  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  now  have  to  be  platinum- 
plated,  in  order  that  mothers  and 
grandmothers  may  be  attuned  to  the 
world's  new  spirit  and  color.  White 
we  should  be  the  last  to  decry,  but 
wedding  rings  platinum-plated  sug- 
gest a  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  holy 
of  holies. 
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The  Industrial  Tug- 
of-War 

rpHE  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
•*•  hand  which  Mr.  Untermeyer  con- 
jured up  when  he  got  on  the  track  of 
the  grafters  in  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  has  grown  with  startling 
rapidity.  Serious  enough  when  it 
covered  only  the  field  of  building 
operations  as  such — whether  in  New 
York  only  or  throughout  the  country 
— it  has  developed  into  a  phase  which 
brings  up  in  the  most  acute  and  fun- 
damental way  the  whole  issue  of  the 
relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  the  relation  of  the  country  at 
large  to  both. 

How  serious  the  further  develop- 
ments of  the  case  may  be,  no  one  can 
say ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  for  rational  conservatives  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  neither  to  belittle 
the  issue  nor  to  postpone  its  serious 
and  adequate  consideration.  The  very 
fact  that  no  great  outward  clash, 
with  its  attendant  fears  of  violence 
or  of  industrial  paralysis,  is  at  pres- 
ent involved,  makes  the  time  propi- 
tious for  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
the  throwing  of  all  possible  light  on 
the  facts.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the 
clash  of  military  warfare  the  laws 
are  silent,  it  is  equally  true  that 
under  the  stress  of  a  great  coal  strike, 
or  steel  strike,  or  railroad  strike,  a 
calm  and  judicial  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  is  practically  out 
of  the  question.  But  here  we  have,  in 
the  testimony  before  the  Lockwood 
Committee,  especially  the  testimony  of 
President  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  the  sudden  exposure 
of  a  most  serious  situation,  at  a  time 
when  no  gigantic  disturbance,  no 
need  of  instant  action,  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  underlying  and  perma- 
nent factors  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Grace,  though  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  skillful — and  in  part  quite  jus- 
tifiable— sparring,  gave  in  the  end 
conclusive  and  unequivocal  answers 
to  most  of  Mr.  Untermeyer's  crucial 
questions.  The  only  important  excep- 
tion we  have  noticed  was  that  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  combination  on 
the  part  of  the  Bethlehem  Company 
with  other  steel  corporations  in  the 


pursuance  of  its  policy  of  refusing  to 
sell  to  closed-shop  builders.  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer read  a  resolution  adopted 
November  28,  1919,  by  the  National 
Steel  Fabricators  Association,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  "the 
policy  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  to  adjust  their  business 
so  that  the  steel  fabricated  by  them  is 
erected  open  shop ;  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  use  all  in- 
fluences within  its  power  with  mills, 
fabricators,  manufacturers,  and  busi- 
ness associations  to  bring  about  that 
policy."  Mr.  Grace  said  that  this 
resolution  was  news  to  him,  but  that 
he  believed  in  that  policy ;  the  gist  of 
his  replies  to  the  long  series  of  ques- 
tions that  followed  was  that  while  the 
Bethlehem  Company's  policy  was  in 
accord  with  this  resolution  it  was 
pursued  independently,  on  its  merits, 
and  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution. This  may  be  quite  true,  but 
it  does  not  remove  the  impression 
that  the  pursuance  of  the  policy  in 
question  is  in  fact  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  a  virtual  combination 
among  the  steel  companies. 

As  to  the  policy  itself,  Mr.  Grace 
frankly  avowed  both  its  character 
and  its  purpose.  The  peculiarity  of 
it,  the  thing  which  gives  it  distinctive 
importance,  is  that  it  is  directed 
toward  fighting  the  closed  shop  not 
within  the  steel  industry  but  in  the 
industry  that  uses  its  products.  In 
this  there  is  an  obvious  resemblance 
to  the  labor  unions'  use  of  the  boy- 
cott. There  is,  however,  an  element 
of  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
Mr.  Grace  positively  denied  that  his 
company  discriminated  against  any 
erector  on  the  ground  that  he  em- 
ployed union  labor;  it  was  only  the 
barring  of  non-union  labor  that  was 
objected  to.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  some  erectors  who  employ 
both  union  and  non-union  labor  have 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  the 
steel  they  need ;  but  Mr.  Grace's  testi- 
mony was  emphatic  on  this  point,  and 
the  following  extract  from  the  report 
in  the  New  York  Times  is  worth  re- 
producing in  full: 

Asked  by  Senator  Kaplan  his  definition  of 
the  "open  shop,"  Mr.  Grace  said :  "Where  any 
man  can  work,  where  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  employment  of  any  man  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  which  he  might  have  to  do." 


Q. — Don't  you  consider  it  discrimination  for 
you  to  direct  a  person  who  is  to  erect  your 
steel,  that  he  shall  discriminate  against  the 
union?  A. — I  don't  think  we  say  to  him  that 
he  must  discriminate  against  a  union. 

Q. — Don't  you  believe  that  when  you  direct 
him,  in  the  purchase  of  your  steel,  that  he 
must  see  to  it  that  other  than  union  men,  or 
at  least  in  addition  to  union  men,  shall  erect 
it,  you  are  discriminating?  A. — I  think  we 
are  asking  him  not  to  discriminate;  that  is 
my  interpretation.  He  is  discriminating  be- 
cause he  rules  out  the  non-union  man. 

Q. — He  rules  out  the  non-union  man?  A. — 
Yes,  when  he  won't  employ  him. 

Q. — Isn't  he  discriminating  against  the  union 
man  as  a  union  man,  if  he  were  to  follow  your 
directions?  A. — No.  I  am  not  saying  employ 
non-union  men;  I  don't  care  how  many  union 
men  he  employs.  Some  of  the  best  workers 
in  the  country  are  union  men.  We  have  lots 
of  them,  I  am  sure,  in  our  employ. 

In  a  word — accepting  Mr.  Grace's 
statement  as  conclusive — the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company's  boycott  is  di- 
rected not  against  the  employment  of 
union  men  but  against  the  exclusion 
of  non-union  men;  while  the  labor 
union  boycott  is,  as  a  rule,  directed 
squarely  against  the  employment  of 
non-union  men.  But  when  we  think 
in  terms  not  of  individuals  but  of 
systems,  the  two  boycotts  are  of  ex- 
actly the  same  character — the  one  a 
boycott  against  the  closed  shop,  the 
other  a  boycott  against  the  open  shop. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
Mr.  Untermeyer  elicited  the  fact  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  there  was  not 
to  his  knowledge  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  to  boycott 
the  products  of  his  open-shop  organi- 
zation. 

But  back  of  all  questions  of  meth- 
od there  lies  the  overshadowing  ques- 
tion of  power.  The  thing  of  which 
the  latest  disclosures  before  the  Lock- 
wood  Committee  are  giving  us  a  fresh 
glimpse  is  the  marshalling  of  great 
organized  forces,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  in  a  struggle  not  over  some 
minor  contention,  or  some  passing  ad- 
vantage, but  over  an  issue  in  which 
the  whole  economic,  and  even  polit- 
ical, life  of  the  country  is  vitally  in- 
volved. And  it  is  none  too  soon  for 
the  best  efforts  of  which  the  country 
is  capable  to  be  centred  on  the  con- 
sideration of  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent that  issue  from  bringing  on  a 
permanent  condition  of  bitter  and 
disastrous  warfare.  The  difficulties 
of  the  task  are  stupendous.  All  the 
simple  formulas  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  break  down  in  the  face  of  the 
facts.     For,  however  admirable  the 
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principle  of  the  open  shop  may  be  in 
the  abstract,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
any  attempt  to  proscribe  the  closed 
shop  altogether;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
we  must  accept  the  presence  of  the 
closed  shop  as  part  of  our  industrial 
life,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  whole  field 
is  given  up  to  the  closed  shop  the 
country  is  placed  in  the  intolerable 
position  of  being  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  labor  unions.  We  can 
neither  destroy  the  closed  shop  alto- 
gether nor  give  up  the  fight  against 
it ;  the  question  is  as  to  the  limits  that 
must  be  set  to  the  one  side  and  the 
other  in  the  contest.  A  more  trying 
question  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine ;  and  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  sooner  it  is  grappled  with  the 
better. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mr.  Calder  was 
promptly  and  unanimously  adopted, 
authorizing  the  special  committee  on 
housing  and  reconstruction,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  to  investigate  the  en- 
tire situation  of  which  the  facts 
brought  out  before  the  Lockwood 
committee  in  New  York  form  a  part. 
In  the  debate  on  that  resolution  the 
vital  importance  of  the  labor-and- 
capital  issue  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Grace's  testimony  was  distinctly 
recognized.  Senator  Thomas,  of 
Colorado,  for  instance,  said : 

Now,  I  am  an  open-shop  man.  I  believe  in  it 
thoroughly,  and  must  believe  in  it  as  long  as  I 
believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  in  a  country 
like  this.  But  the  combination  of  steel  producers 
which  proposes  to  dictate  to  purchasers  what 
course  they  shall  pursue  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment, and  to  refuse  to  supply  material,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  those  who  will  not  comply  with 
their  requirements,  discloses  another  combina- 
tion quite  as  vicious  and  unholy,  as  indefensible, 
as  any  combination  I  ever  heard  of. 

But  whether  Mr.  Thomas  was  right 
or  wrong  in  this  judgment,  he  slipped 
off  the  main  track  when  it  was  as  a 
"system  of  profiteering"  that  he  de- 
manded punishment  for  these  prac- 
tices at  the  hands  of  the  courts.  For, 
though  "profiteering"  may  enter  also 
into  the  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  steel  company  in  re- 
fusing to  sell  was  not  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  its  steel,  but  to  break 
the  hold  of  the  closed  shop  on  the  in- 
dustry. And  the  chances  are  that,  in 
the  vast  mass  of  facts  with  which  the 
Senate  Committee  will  find  itself  con- 


fronted, it  will  interest  itself  most 
with  those  which  bear  on  the  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  demands  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  and  that  on  the  more 
permanently  important  issues  con- 
cerning the  closed  shop  its  work  will 
be  of  little  substantial  value. 

The  only  way  that  seems  to  offer 
any  hope  of  successful  grappling  with 
these  issues  is  through  the  establish- 
ment of  some  kind  of  permanent  com- 
mission, so  constituted  as  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  to 
have  weight  with  Congress.  One  of 
the  functions  of  such  a  commission 
would  be  to  give  the  public  prompt, 
authoritative,  and  easily  intelligible 
information  about  any  such  matter  as 
this  of  the  building  trades.  Another 
would  be  to  make  recommendations 
not  only  to  Congress  but  also  to  the 
parties  involved  in  the  case — indus- 
trial corporations  and  labor  men — as 
to  the  course  which  regard  both  for 
their  own  interest  and  for  that  of  the 
public  demands ;  and  above  all  to  give 
the  reasons  for  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Of  course,  there  are  already  in 
existence  agencies  which  are  more  or 
less  engaged  in  just  such  work,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  corresponding  bod- 
ies in  the  various  States.  But  some- 
thing far  more  effectively  adapted  to 
this  specific  purpose  is  needed;  and 
indeed  such  a  thing  was  contemplated 
more  or  less  definitely  in  the  report 
of  the  second  of  the  Labor  Confer- 
ences held  at  Washington  last  winter. 
The  menace  of  a  closed-shop  system, 
in  the  presence  of  which  the  country 
would  be  helpless,  is  always  with  us ; 
and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  that 
makes  men  like  Mr.  Grace  acknowl- 
edge without  apology  their  resort  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  only  method 
of  fighting  that  menace.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  method  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  a  dominating  combination, 
is  obviously  destructive  of  economic 
freedom.  Can  a  way  be  found  to  set 
a  practical  limit  to  the  power  of  com- 
bination on  both  sides?  Upon  the 
answer  to  that  question,  more  than 
upon  anything  else,  seems  to  turn  the 
decision  between  a  beneficent  and  a 
disastrous  development  of  our  indus- 
trial system. 


Trade  with  the  Soviet 
Government 

rpHERE  should  be  no  doubt  in  the 
-■•  mind  of  any  intelligent  American 
as  to  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  trade  relations  with,  or 
recognition  of,  the  Soviet  Government. 
It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  not  a  govern- 
ment in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  an 
organization,  based  on  the  Third  In- 
ternational, whose  aim  is  to  utilize 
the  resources  seized  in  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  and  over- 
throwing all  other  civilized  govern- 
ments, including  our  own.  To  recog- 
nize this  as  a  government  is  to  legalize 
all  of  its  seizures  and  expropriations 
and  enable  it  to  utilize  the  proceeds 
against  our  own  welfare.  To  open 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Government  is 
to  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  pro- 
longing its  existence,  and  to  accept  in 
return  property  to  which  it  has  no 
right.  To  trade  with  it  is  not  to  trade 
with  the  Russian  people  or  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  ameliorating  their 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
prolong  their  misery  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  tyranny  and  to  delay  the 
possibility  of  their  resurrection. 

The  advocates  of  Soviet  trade  and 
recognition  urge  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  government 
in  Russia,  but  with  aiding  the  Rus- 
sian people;  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  institution  that  stands 
between  the  Russian  people  and  com- 
plete anarchy;  that  the  opening  of 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  will  give  a 
market  for  our  production  and  solve 
our  problem  of  unemployment;  that 
Russia  has  stores  of  food  and  raw 
materials  to  export  and  concessions 
to  sell  in  payment  for  our  goods ;  and 
finally,  that  the  economic  failure  of 
the  Soviet  Government  has  been  due 
to  the  blockade  and  the  civil  war,  but 
that  it  has  now  learned  that  Com- 
munism is  an  unworkable  system  and 
is  evolving  into  a  practical  institu- 
tion, capable  of  organizing  production 
and  ruling  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Each  one  of  these  assumptions  is 
false.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  concerned 
with  aiding  the  Russian  people  and 
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bringing  them  back  into  a  state  of 
prosperity,  both  for  their  own  sake 
and  because  this  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  Europe  and  ourselves; 
but  the  implication  that  the  form  of 
government  in  Russia  is  no  affair  of 
ours  is  a  fallacy  arising  from  a  con- 
fusion of  terms.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  government  of 
Russia,  but  an  international  organiza- 
tion utilizing  the  resources  of  that 
country  for  unremitting  warfare  on 
the  civilized  governments  of  the 
world.  It  is  therefore  not  a  question 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Russia  or  attempting  to  dictate  as 
to  the  character  of  their  political  or- 
ganization, or  even  asking  that  it  be 
democratic  rather  than  autocratic. 

That  the  Soviet  Government  is  the 
only  institution  which  stands  between 
the  Russian  people  and  complete  an- 
archy is  one  of  the  fanciful  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  that  delightfully 
imaginative  romancer,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  fact  is  that  the  peasant 
population  of  Russia,  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  leading  its 
own  existence  irrespective  of  the 
Soviet  authority,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  if  the  Soviet  Government  falls. 
All  over  Russia  there  is  a  condition 
approximating  anarchy,  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  little  or  no  cohesion 
among  the  mass  of  practically  inde- 
pendent communities.  In  the  cities 
the  Soviet  terror  enforces  order  of 
its  own  kind,  and  its  fall  would  in- 
volve the  disorders  incident  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  terror.  That  no 
group  of  people  can  be  found  in  Rus- 
sia other  than  the  cruel  and  corrupt 
Commissars  to  undertake  the  func- 
tions of  government  is  a  conclusion 
too  pessimistic  to  be  entertained. 

The  assertion  that  the  opening  of 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  would  give 
a  market  for  our  production  and  solve 
our  problem  of  unemployment  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  such 
trade  is  possible.  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  unwarranted  by  the  known 
facts.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  fact  that  all  trade  must  be  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  Government 
itself  and  therefore  subject  to  every 
kind  of  trickery  and  fraud,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  that  Government 
has  no  commodities  to  export  and 


that  its  gold  reserve,  now  less  than 
$300,000,000,  even  if  its  acceptance 
could  be  assured  against  litigation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  rightful 
claims  against  it,  would  suffice  for  but 
a  limited  amount  of  purchases.  Our 
proportion  would  certainly  not  go  far 
toward  relieving  the  industrial  sit- 
uation in  America,  and  the  effect  in 
Russia  would  be  only  to  deprive  the 
Russian  people  of  the  sole  means  of 
getting  back  on  to  a  sound  monetary 
basis.  As  for  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies,  these  are  so  scanty  and  so 
urgently  needed  that  the  exportation 
of  any  considerable  quantity  is  out  of 
the  question.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  goods  obtained  from  foreign 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
so  far  from  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  people,  would  only 
strengthen  the  chains  about  their 
necks,  and  fortify  the  campaign 
against  ourselves,  and  you  have  a  pic- 
ture of  what  the  opening  of  trade 
with  Soviet  Russia  signifies. 

Neither  the  blockade  nor  the  civil 
war  is  responsible  for  Russia's  eco- 
nomic ruin.  Russia  is  a  self  con- 
tained country,  and  under  an  efficient 
system  of  administration  a  blockade 
from  the  outside  would  only  have 
stimulated  home  industry.  Further- 
more, the  forces  involved  in  the  civil 
war  have  been  so  small  in  comparison 
to  the  population  that  their  mainte- 
nance would  not  have  been  a  serious 
burden  had  a  sane  and  intelligent 
economic  system  been  in  operation. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Government  itself, 
with  its  incompetence,  graft,  and  fan- 
tastic theories,  that  has  brought  Rus- 
sia to  economic  ruin  and  her  people 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  That 
Government,  so  far  from  showing 
any  signs  of  evolving  into  something 
more  moderate  and  practical,  has 
only  become  the  more  rigid  and  doc- 
trinaire. It  can  not  for  one  moment 
relax  the  terror  by  which  it  maintains 
itself,  and  is  only  plunging  the  deeper 
into  the  morass  of  visionary  and  con- 
tradictory economic  expedients.  Any 
act  calculated  to  prolong  its  existence 
is  little  short  of  criminal.  To  give  it 
official  recognition  and  extend  to  it 
the  possibilities  of  open  political  com- 
bination and  intrigue,  in  addition  to  its 
secret  machinations,  is  unthinkable. 


The  Montyon  Prize 

T  ETTERS,  art,  and  science,  the 
■^  trinity  to  which  the  French  Acad- 
emy offers  devotion,  are  not,  however, 
the  exclusive  preoccupation  of  its 
members.  Once  a  year  they  give  evi- 
dence that,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  lib- 
eral arts,  they  do  not  disregard  the 
summons  of  the  attendant  spirit  in 
"Comus" : 

Mortals  that   would   follow  me, 
Love  Virtue;  she  alone  is  free. 

In  obedience  to  a  century-old  tradi- 
tion, M.  Raymond  Poincare,  Director 
of  the  Academy,  read  his  report  on 
the  prize  awards  to  virtue  in  the  an- 
nual public  session  on  November  26. 
Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  M.  de 
Montyon  died,  who  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy,  with  one-fifth  of  his  large 
fortune,  the  perpetual  charge  of  trac- 
ing phenomenal  achievements  of  vir- 
tue and  of  giving  public  honor  to 
their  authors.  The  legator  was  a 
son  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
fostered  a  sentimental  belief  in  the 
perfectibility  of  mankind.  Virtue, 
and  not  an  Academy  prize,  is  virtue's 
reward,  as  we  all  know.  But  M. 
de  Montyon,  sentimentally  inclined 
though  he  was,  had  a  skeptical  sus- 
picion that  the  bad  and  the  vicious 
might  be  trained  to  follow  virtue 
more  effectively  by  the  flourishing  of 
an  extraneous  recompense.  Nor  did 
he  agree  with  Milton  that 

if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Of  virtue's  weakness  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  the  rationalist  in  him  deemed  it 
safer  to  entrust  the  stooping  to  a  ter- 
restrial institution,  which  he  could 
pledge  to  that  charitable  office  by  the 
binding  force  of  a  last  will.  And  so 
every  year,  virtue,  together  with  the 
dictionary  and  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erary prizes,  claims  its  share  of  the 
Academicians'  attention. 

There  will  be  few  among  this 
fourth  generation  after  M.  de  Mont- 
yon's  death  who  share  his  hope  that 
the  rewards  to  virtue  will  stimulate 
the  less  deserving  to  a  better  life. 
Even  if  it  did,  we  should  distrust  a 
virtue  which  came  to  us  as  the  in- 
separable companion  of  self-interest. 
Charity  and  Mercy  as  the  daughters 
of  Pecksniff  have  no  charm  for  us. 
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Nor  can  it  enchance  our  reverence  of 
virtue  to  have  her  made  an  object  of 
experimental  eugenics.  She  might 
grow  so  robust  as  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial breeding  that  Heaven  would 
cease  to  stoop  to  her  and  the  Acad- 
emy, alarmed  by  the  metamorphosis, 
would  have  to  revise  the  dictionary's 
definition  of  Vertu. 

But  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
prize  award  need  not  imply  condemna- 
tion of  the  awards  themselves.  The 
maxim  that  virtue  is  its  own  recom- 
pense should  not  be  turned  into  a 
cheap  excuse  for  shirking  our  duty 
toward  the  virtuous.  Admiration  of 
moral  good  is  a  common  instinct,  and 
as  most  of  us  are  painfully  conscious 
of  giving  our  fellow  creatures  little 
to  admire  in  ourselves,  we  should  be 
intent  on  discovering  and  proclaim- 
ing the  rare  instances  that  can  sat- 
isfy the  universal  desire  to  applaud 
virtue.  The  crowd  in  the  movie  show 
pays  day  after  day  its  spontaneous 
tribute  to  a  patently  spurious  imita- 
tion. What  debt  of  gratitude  do  we 
not  owe,  then,  to  M.  de  Montyon  who 
willed  to  the  Academy  the  task  of 
bringing  the  genuine  original  to  light 
and  the  means  of  honoring  it  when 
discovered?  The  painstaking  inves- 
tigation to  which  the  Academicians 
are  pledged  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  counterfeit  to  receive  their  official 
recognition. 

The  brilliant  address  which  M. 
Poincare  delivered  on  the  occasion 
evinced  his  own  pleasure  in  proclaim- 
ing and  crowning  modest  desert. 
And  his  pleasure  must  have  met  with 
a  warm  response  from  his  fellow 
members  when  they  heard  him  tell 
the  story  of  the  plucky  fisherman's 
daughter  of  sixteen  who  replaced  her 
father's  two  sailors  when  they  were 
sent  to  the  front  and  served  on  board 
his  cutter,  weather  or  no  weather, 
amid  the  dangers  of  submarines  and 
mines,  for  four  long  years ;  or  the  tale 
of  the  widow,  mother  of  fourteen, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  saw 
eight  of  her  sons  and  one  son-in-law 
depart  for  the  front,  four  of  them 
never  to  return,  and  continued  to  cul- 
tivate her  fields  with  the  help  of  a 
disabled  son  and  a  daughter.  It  is  a 
long  and  imposing  procession  of  simi- 
lar lives  of  humble  heroism  which 


M.  Poincare  let  pass  in  review.  But 
virtue  is  not,  as  in  the  sensational 
novel  and  the  movie  show,  the  exclu- 
sive attribute  of  the  poor.  A  gold 
medal  was  awarded  by  the  Academy 
to  M.  and  Mme.  Cognacq,  the  owners  of 
a  block  of  sixteen  apartment  houses 
where  236  families,  1,100  persons  in 
all,  of  whom  600  are  children,  find  a 
comfortable  home  at  a  low  rent.  M. 
de  Montyon  was  all  his  life  obsti- 
nately devoted  to  celibacy,  but  this 
award  of  the  Academy's  medal  to  the 
protectors  of  a  happy  family  life 
would  have  had  his  approval,  as  vir- 
tue, for  its  growth,  needs  the  bright 
atmosphere  of  a  contented  home. 
The  medal  awarded  to  this  couple 
honors  a  design  for  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare  which  one  would  wish 
to  see  applied  in  this  country. 

America,  none  the  less,  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  the  academic  recogni- 
tion of  virtue,  either  in  the  work  or 
the  persons  of  some  of  her  citizens. 
The  "Maisons  Americaines  de  Con- 
valescence," established  during  the 
war  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  and 
Mrs.  Royall  Tyler  at  Groslay,  were 
awarded  the  same  gold  medal. 
"Never,"  said  M.  Poincare,  "did  that 
fecund  alliance  of  talent  and  will 
power  assert  itself  with  greater  force 
than  in  the  American  authoress  who, 
after  composing  that  beautiful  book 
entitled  "Chez  les  Heureux  du  Monde," 
bent  over  the  unhappy  to  wrest  them 
from  sickness  and  misery."  An 
equally  generous  tribute  he  paid  to 
Miss  Alice  Getty,  the  benefactress  of 
the  hundreds  of  French  soldiers  who 
lost  their  eyesight  in  the  war,  and  to 
Mrs.  Maria  L.  Card,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  the  mother  of  a  colony  of 
French  war  orphans,  each  of  whom 
was  honored  with  a  silver  medal. 
Of  those  women  who  crossed  the 
ocean  as  missionaries  of  beneficence, 
many  others,  besides  these  four,  the 
orator  might  have  mentioned.  "But 
since  our  gratitude,"  he  explained, 
"had  to  fix  itself  upon  a  few  names, 
those  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
may,  at  least,  have  the  value  for  us 
of  a  symbol  and  remind  us  of  the 
forces  of  sympathy  and  devotion 
which  the  cause  of  France,  from  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  war,  called  up 
in  America." 


Inexcusable  Excuses 

HPHE  testimony  of  William  Denman 
-1-  in  the  Shipping  Board  investiga- 
tion only  tends  to  confirm  the  unwis- 
dom of  his  original  appointment  as 
the  head  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. This  San  Francisco  law- 
yer, whose  experience  in  shipping  was 
limited  to  a  knowledge  of  admiralty 
law,  was  manifestly  unfitted  to  cope 
with  vast  administrative  problems  in 
such  a  crisis.  His  break  with  Gen- 
eral Goethals  was  upon  the  question 
of  wooden  ships,  an  issue  the  respon- 
sibility for  which  he  now  seeks  to 
evade.  He  puts  forward  a  contention 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  Diesel 
engine  in  the  ship-building  pro- 
gramme. The  Diesel  engine  was  then 
no  longer  an  experiment,  and  its  gen- 
eral adoption  would  have  meant  a 
great  economy  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel. 
But  whether  it  was  practical  at  that 
time,  in  view  of  the  demands  for  rapid 
construction  and  the  limited  facilities 
for  equipping  steamers  with  the  new 
system,  is  another  question. 

Another  feature  of  Denman's  tes- 
timony does  him  even  less  credit.  The 
British,  realizing  even  more  than  we 
the  vital  character  of  the  shipping 
crisis,  and  wishing  to  give  us  the  ben- 
efit of  their  special  knowledge  and 
experience,  furnished  a  representa- 
tive to  aid  the  Board.  In  this  act  Den- 
man saw  a  shrewd  scheme  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  Shipping 
Board  to  prevent  America  attaining 
maritime  supremacy — and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  salvation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  depended  upon  the  speed 
with  which  America  could  construct  a 
merchant  marine.  Mr.  Denman's  as- 
sertion that  his  opposition  to  this 
appointment  worked  against  his 
retention  as  chairman,  is  so  evidently 
an  appeal  to  anti-British  sentiment 
that  it  deserves  nothing  but  contempt. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


[The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  days 
ended  December  17.] 

The  United  States  of  America — The 
most  hopeful  occurrence  of  the  week  in 
America  was  the  initiation  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Financing  Corporation,  of 
which  the  object  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title;  a  sound  project  with  the 
most  respectable  backing,  and  almost 
whoopingly  endorsed  by  Mr.  Redfield  and 
Mr.  Hoover.  With  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,000,  a  huge  business  should  be 
done ;  it  may  open  a  brighter  day.  A  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  directing  revival 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  "with 
the  view  of  assisting  in  the  financing  of 
agricultural  and  other  products  to  for- 
eign markets,"  and  advising  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  "to  grant  liberal  exten- 
sions of  credits  to  farmers  upon  the 
security  of  agricultural  products  now 
held  by  them."  Revival  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  for  such  a  purpose 
would  doubtless  be  questionable  finance; 
but  might  be  justified  as  a  desperate  ex- 
pedient in  a  desperate  situation.  But  the 
advice  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  in 
the  category  of  vain  things.  The  very 
competent  members  of  that  Board  have 
declared  that  credit  has  already  been 
stretched  to  its  elastic  limit. 

But  the  plight  of  the  farmer  is  indeed 
wretched.  The  total  market  value  of  the 
staple  crops  has  crashed  down  from  some 
thirteen  billions  at  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing to  about  nine  billions  to-day.  Five 
billions  is  about  one-fourth  our  national 
debt.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  for 
two  generations  about  the  "romance  of 
big  business";  perhaps  we  should  have 
done  as  well  by  adhering  to  the  classical 
tradition.  It  is  up  to  the  romantic  school 
to  produce  a  genius  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  factory 
hands  employed  to-day  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  less  by  200,000  than  was  the 
number  in  March. 

A  wage  cut  of  22y2  per  cent,  synchro- 
nizes with  Christmas  for  some  100,000 
factory  workers  in  New  England. 

An  anti-strike  bill  affecting  common- 
carriers  was  hurtled  through  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  We  are  waiting  for  some 
noise. 

'Tis  indeed  "a  scambling  and  unquiet 
time." 

The  League — The  economic  blockade, 
advertised  as  more  terrible  than  Jove's 
thunderbolt,  turns  out  to  be  more  gentle 
than  Aphrodite's  doves.  Each  member 
Government  may  decide  for  itself  when 
the  blockade  should  be  applied. 

One  piece  of  League  news  of  the  week 
made  our  heart  leap.  An  International 
Commission  had  been  appointed  to  devise 
a  credit  system  for  poor  Europe.     The 


rough  draft  of  a  project  had  already 
appeared.  The  League  would  stand  guar- 
antor ;  security  to  be  customs  duties,  rail- 
roads, monopolies,  etc.  In  case  of  a  Gov- 
ernment defaulting,  the  Commission 
would  administer  the  pledged  assets. 
But  our  heart  soon  sank  back  into  its  cus- 
tomary despond.  The  project  was  too 
vague.  "The  services  of  a  competent 
business  man  of  high  standing"  were  to 
be  secured,  "to  investigate  and  report  on 
how  wide  a  field  of  action"  such  a  proj- 
ect might  cover.  League  projects  are 
apt  to  disappear  in  commissions,  like  the 
River  Alpheus  beneath  the  ground;  or, 
like  that  "foil'd,  circuitous  wanderer," 
the  Oxus,  they  are  parcell'd  over  the 
sands  of  controversy.  Let  us  try  to  hope 
that  this  project  will  have  a  happier  fate. 
This  is  the  League's  true,  its  useful  role. 
Success  in  this  role  would  justify  the 
League  and  silence  the  carpers. 

The  election  of  China  to  a  place  on  the 
League  Council  is  of  an  importance 
which  can  hardly  be  overstated;  but,  un- 
less there  is  a  change  for  the  better  in 
Chinese  political  conditions  (they  now 
wear  an  ominous  look),  China  is  not 
likely  to  retain  her  new  honors  beyond  a 
year. 

Great  Britain — With  the  advent  of 
cold  weather,  the  unemployment  problem 
becomes  more  acute  and  dangerous.  The 
ominous  cry  of  "doles,  doles,"  is  again 
heard.  For  a  very  pessimistic  forecast 
of  England's  future  by  one  of  the  keen- 
est minds  of  our  time,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  in  the  current  Yale 
Review  ("Religion  in  England,"  by  Dean 
Inge). 

Germany — The  German  Government, 
replying  to  an  Allied  protest  against  the 
bellicose  utterances  of  Herr  von  Simons, 
is  very  saucy  indeed.  The  Interallied 
Control  Commission  insists  on  disarm- 
ing and  disbanding  of  all  quasi-military 
organizations  in  Germany — such  as  the 
Einwohnerwehr,  etc.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment says  this  has  been  done  for  all 
Germany  except  Bavaria  and  East  Prus- 
sia; the  Allies  should  grant  a  postpone- 
ment in  those  sections  on  account  of  the 
radical  menace.  The  Allies  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  Is  the  game  up,  ye  shades  of 
Stein  and  Scharnhorst?  Not  exactly, 
says  the  author  of  "J'accuse,"  writing  in 
the  Yale  Review.  The  Orgesch  and  simi- 
lar organizations,  he  says,  have  great 
store  of  arms  hidden  away;  not  enough, 
perhaps,  to  wage  war  against  a  foreign 
foe,  but  enough  to  effect  a  reactionary 
coup.  He  forecasts  that  "Germany  will 
be  devoured  by  an  intestine  war  such  as 
the  world  has  not  yet  seen." 

A  Financial  Congress  is  in  session  at 
Brussels,  considering  the  reparations 
problem.  The  French  delegates  are  of  a 
new  school ;  they  are  in  accord  with  Lloyd 


George.  They  would  admit  the  Germans 
to  these  deliberations  "almost  on  an  equal 
footing."  The  German  delegation  have 
unfolded  a  hard-luck  story  whereby  any 
heart  should  be  "fracted  and  corrobo- 
rate." They  have  not  yet  offered  any 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  payment. 

Russia — If  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  British  Government  can  have 
any  further  dealings  with  Moscow.  For 
Moscow  would  now  strike  out  from  the 
trade  agreement  just  those  items  which 
have  tempted  the  British.  Moscow  will 
not  promise  to  refrain  from  anti-British 
propaganda,  will  not  guarantee  release 
of  all  British  prisoners,  will  not  recog- 
nize private  debts  for  goods  supplied  or 
services  rendered  in  the  past.  Moreover, 
before  Moscow  will  sign  any  agreement, 
Parliament  must  pass  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Russian  gold  entering  England 
against  attachment  at  the  instance  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  seek  to  recover  money 
due  them  from  Russia.  Parliament 
would,  of  course,  incur  eternal  ignominy 
by  passing  such  an  act.  Such  an  insult- 
ing suggestion  must  make  every  honest 
British  foot  ache  to  hoist  Krasin  into 
the  Ditch.  What's  i'  the  wind?  Per- 
haps M.  Krasin  will  be  for  telling  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  when  the  latter  has  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  and  digested  the  in- 
sult, that  he  can  have  his  guarantees  if 
he  will  recognize  the  Muscovite  Govern- 
ment. This  much  should  at  last  be  clear 
to  Mr.  George;  that  Lenin's  sentiments 
are  those  of  Ancient  Pistol :  "Base  is  the 
slave  that  pays."  We  hope  that  Mr. 
George  will  end  the  sordid  conversations 
with  Pistol's  elegant  words:  "Pauca, 
that's  enough.  Go  to."  We  are  happily 
back  in  an  age  of  occultism.  May  it  be 
suggested  that  Saint  George  has  inter- 
vened to  save  the  British  Government 
from  concluding  a  pact  of  ignominy? 

Rumania — Rumania  is  reported  in 
tickle  plight — ructions,  strikes,  all  the 
modern  ailments.  The  prisons  are  full 
of  suspects.  Martial  law  is  general. 
Since  the  estates  have  been  carved  into 
peasant  holdings,  the  peasants  grow  only 
enough  for  their  own  needs.  No  petro- 
leum is  being  exported.  The  Govern- 
ment can  get  no  credit.  Officialdom  is 
corrupt.  Conditions  in  the  newly  an- 
nexed territories  are  even  worse  than  in 
old  Rumania.  And,  to  top  all,  Rumania 
must  needs  keep  heavy  forces  afoot 
against  the  menace  of  invasion  from  So- 
viet Russia,  bent  (unless  rumor  is  wide 
of  the  mark)  on  recovering  Bessarabia. 

Italy — There  is  something  a  bit  weird 
about  the  silence  from  Fiume.  Can  it  be 
that  at  last  "consideration  like  an  angel" 
hath  come  to  d'Annunzio?  If  so,  we  are 
indeed  "blessed  in  the  change." 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Home  Products 


THE  Saturday  Review  for  November 
6  tells  the  lamentable  story  of  a  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  who  had  done  his  share 
of  hard  fighting,  and  had  seen  his  share 
of  Boche  ferocity,  during  the  Great  War, 
and  who,  in  less  than  two  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  was  heard 
to  exclaim  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart,  "Thank  God,  those  German  bottles 
have  come  back!" 

From  which  anecdote  a  moral  may  be 
drawn.  When  German  supplies  were 
abruptly  cut  off,  the  English  undertook 
to  replace  them  with  home  commodities. 
Capital  was  subscribed,  companies  were 
formed,  bottles  were  produced,  and  put 
upon  the  market.  Unfortunately  the 
companies  cared  a  great  deal  for  their 
profits  and  very  little  for  their  bottles. 
The  workmen,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Unionism,  cared  a  great  deal  for  their 
wages,  and  nothing  at  all  for  their  bot- 
tles. While  the  war  lasted,  the  principle 
of  bad  goods  and  big  prices  lasted  too. 
When  the  war  stopped,  the  public — the 
British  public — grew  increasingly  rest- 
ive under  this  combination.  Hence  the 
remark  of  the  ex-soldier:  "Thank  God, 
those  German  bottles  have  come 
back!" 

When  Germany  flung  her  gauntlet  in 
the  face  of  civilization,  there  were  Amer- 
icans who  vowed  they  would  never  again 
buy  anything  which  her  blood-stained 
hands  had  made.  When  the  blockade  ob- 
structed her  commerce,  we  hailed  with 
joy  the  day  which  was  to  usher  in  Amer- 
ican toys  for  American  children,  Ameri- 
can stockings  for  American  v.omen, 
and  American  dyes  for  the  great  Amer- 
ican public,  prepared  to  exult  over  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  ingenuity.  To- 
day our  exultation  is  neither  loud  nor 
lively.  There  are  moments  in  which  we 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  gallant  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Republican  party  that 
this  country  shall  not  again  be  the  dump- 
ing-ground for  cheap  European  products 
mean  that  our  stockings  will  continue  to 
resemble  cullenders,  and  our  dyes  to 
change  like  the  chameleon.  We  don't 
want  cheap  European  goods.  They  would 
not  be  cheap  anyway  by  the  time  we  got 
them.  We  want  serviceable  American 
goods  at  a  cost  which  bears  some  dim 
resemblance  to  their  value. 

Inflation,  like  the  influenza,  was  a  de- 
plorable by-product  of  war.  Both  were 
to  some  extent  inevitable,  but  both  were 
fostered  by  gross  and  culpable  negligence. 
As  the  rulers  do,  so  do  the  people,  all 
the  world  over.  When  the  United  States 
Government  sent  out  a  hurry  call  for 
everything  needed  for  war,  it  could  not 
stop  to  haggle  over  prices;  but  when  it 
bought  bad  goods  at  a  high  cost,  it  paved 
the  way  for  trouble.  "Every  trade,"  says 
a  cynical  reviewer,  "is  a  sort  of  conspir- 


acy against  the  public;  and  the  huge 
combines  have  an  especially  predatory 
character."  There  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral impression  throughout  the  country 
that  if  Washington  could  pay  out  millions 
for  ships  that  would  not  float  and  planes 
that  would  not  fly,  there  was  no  call  for 
the  private  citizen  to  be  so  pernickety 
about  the  uses — or  the  uselessness — of 
his  purchases. 

That  was  some  years  ago.  To-day  the 
nation's  junk  has  been  shoved  out  of 
sight ;  and  the  public,  short  of  purse  and 
short  of  temper,  is  wondering  when  the 
period  of  inflation  will  be  over.  There 
are  two  very  popular  methods  of  treating 
this  intrusive  subject.  One  is  to  say  that 
American  industries  have  reached  a  point 
of  unexampled  excellence,  and  are  work- 
ing their  beneficent  way  around  the 
world.  The  other  is  to  lay  the  blame  for 
their  failure  on  somebody  else's  shoul- 
ders; the  manufacturers  saying  that  the 
Unions  reduce  all  labor  to  a  common 
level  of  inefficiency,  the  workmen  saying 
that  they  derive  no  advantage  from  in- 
creased speed  or  skill,  and  have  conse- 
quently no  incentive  to  acquire  them. 
"Modern  industry,"  writes  an  indignant 
radical  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  "has  conspicuously  failed  to 
meet  the  problem  of  the  recognition  of 
merit." 

The  public  says, 

I  am  hurt; 
A    plague    o'    both    your    houses ! 

It  does  not  say  it  in  Shakespearean  lan- 
guage; but  it  knows  that,  like  Mercutio, 
it  is  bleeding  to  death  in  a  quarrel  which 
is  not  of  its  making.  Capital  and  labor 
vied  with  each  other  a  few  years  ago  in 
taking  a  somewhat  base  advantage  of 
war  conditions.  Side  by  side  with  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try were  the  men,  both  rich  and  poor, 
who  traded  on  their  country's  needs.  It 
was  a  demoralizing  process,  bound  to  in- 
fect the  healthy  currents  of  industry.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Trade 
Conference,  Atlantic  City,  October,  1919, 
a  noted  manufacturer  said  plainly  that  if 
the  world  was  to  go  on  living  it  must 
talk  less  and  produce  more.  "A  realiza- 
tion that  business  must  in  the  future  call 
for  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency 
and  cooperation  will  make  for  the  de- 
struction of  ignorant  selfishness,  and 
purely  personal  profit." 

"Purely  personal  profit"  is  the  main- 
spring of  commerce.  Business  is  a  bar- 
gaining process  in  which  each  contract- 
ing party  presumably  looks  after  his  own 
interest;  and  the  adjustment  of  these 
conflicting  interests  preserves  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  When  that  acute  and  en- 
terprising merchant,  Mr.  Gordon  Self- 
ridge,  said  "Business  is  public  service," 


he  used  an  ornate  phrase  to  describe  con- 
ditions of  common  decency.  Service  is 
a  word  overworked  and  undernourished, 
like  uplift  and  efficiency ;  but  if  Mr.  Self- 
ridge  and  the  public  manage  to  serve  one 
another,  honors  are  easy,  and  there  is  a 
margin  left  for  justifiable  pride  on  the 
part  of  a  successful  shopkeeper. 

The  low  industrial  morale  which  is 
responsible  for  the  unrest  of  labor,  the 
uneasiness  of  capital,  and  the  deep  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  public,  has  its  roots  in  a 
lack  of  this  sustaining  pride.  Economists 
are  beginning  to  see  clearly  the  need — 
and  the  difficulty — of  interesting  labor  in 
its  output.  As  long  as  the  workman  does 
not  care  a  hang  about  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  his  work,  as  long  as  his  inter- 
est centres  itself  exclusively  in  his  pay 
envelope,  he  is  bound  to  be  restless; 
partly  because  his  earnings,  though  large 
in  proportion  to  his  worth,  are  small  in 
proportion  to  his  wants,  and  partly  be- 
cause there  is  no  possible  content  in  life, 
save  in  doing  every  day,  and  doing  well, 
the  work  one  likes  to  do. 

We  can  not  ring  the  bells  backward. 
The  mediaeval  artisan  who  put  his  soul 
into  a  bit  of  wrought  iron — a  lock,  a  key, 
a  hinge  on  an  oaken  chest — lived  under 
conditions  which  would  blanch  the  cheek 
of  a  modern  welfare  worker.  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  sanitation  any  more 
than  he  knew  the  meaning  of  safety.  His 
wife  fetched  water  (fortunately  there 
was  not  much  use  for  water  in  those 
days)  from  a  fountain  in  the  square; 
and  whenever  his  town  changed  rulers 
(which  it  did  with  dizzy  speed)  he  was 
liable  to  be  spitted  on  the  sword  of  an 
impetuous,  or  drunken,  man-at-arms. 
But  until  that  day  came,  life  was  sweet 
to  him,  because  the  pride  of  his  heart 
centred  itself  in  his  work.  He  was  that 
lordly  creature,  a  man  who  could  do 
something  worth  the  doing,  and  do  it 
well.  And,  after  many  centuries,  the 
world  is  richer  for  his  labor. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  the  workman  of  to- 
day to  put  his  soul  into  the  manipulation 
of  change-wheels  or  a  drop-press.  The 
human  soul  is  not  built  that  way.  But  he 
might  take  a  decent  pride  in  his  own 
usefulness,  his  industry,  and  his  intelli- 
gent cooperation  with  his  employer.  He 
might,  and  he  probably  does,  when  he 
sees  a  corresponding  pride  on  his  em- 
ployer's part.  When  all  that  he  can 
perceive  is  a  ruthless  determination  to 
get  the  highest  possible  price  for 
the  poorest  possible  product,  he  natu- 
rally does  not  dilate  with  disinterested 
emotions.  He  falls  into  line,  and  con- 
sistently contents  himself  with  doing  his 
least  and  worst. 

The  manufacturer,  though  he  must 
stand  responsible  for  the  quality  of  his 
wares,  accuses  the  retailer  of  overcharg- 
ing the  public.  It  must  be  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  go  on  overcharging,  when 
the  trick  has   worked   successfully   for 
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years.  Jacob,  who  was  the  great  original 
and  perfect  profiteer,  could  never  have 
forgotten  the  bargain  he  once  drove  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  and  probably  put  up 
his  prices  from  that  day  forth.  The 
stubbornness  of  the  shopkeepers  in  hold- 
ing on  to  their  rates,  while  every  day  the 
newspapers  urbanely  assure  us  that  all 
commodities  are  cheapening,  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  test  of  mutual  endurance. 
The  law  compels  us — compels  men  at  least 
— to  be  clad.  The  inclement  American 
winter  reinforces  the  law.  The  duties  of 
our  respective  avocations  preclude  the 
puerility  of  hunger-striking.  Prohibi- 
tion has  flung  us  into  the  arms  of  the 
candy-maker.  The  advent  of  Christmas 
called  imperatively  for  toys.  The  shop- 
per, like  Esau,  is  in  sore  need  of  pot- 
tage, and  Jacob  stands  out  stiffly  for  his 
price. 

It  was  long  the  boast  of  France  that 
every'  pound  of  raw  material  she  imported 
was  raised  to  its  highest  possible  value 
as  an  export.  Her  artisans  could  do 
better  things  with  that  raw  material  than 
could  the  artisans  of  other  lands.  No 
one  can  say  how  true,  or  how  near  to 
truth,  this  is  to-day.  The  reports  we 
read  of  trade  conditions  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  are  confused  and 
contradictory.  A  year  ago  Current  Opin- 
ion printed  long  rows  of  figures  to  prove 
the  marvellous  expansion  of  American 
dye  industries,  which  it  proudly  asserted 
"led  the  world."  "American  chemists, 
backed  by  American  capital,  have  gone 
into  Germany's  pet  field,  and  have  vir- 
tually taken  the  world's  dye-stuff 
trade  away  from  our  late  military  an- 
tagonists." 

Six  months  later  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican published  a  more  cautious  statement, 
expressing  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
progress  made  by  American  dyes;  re- 
senting complaints  of  their  impermanence 
as,  in  the  main,  unreasonable;  assuring 
us  comfortably  that  we  have  on  hand  "a 
real  excess  of  benzine,  toluene,  and 
xylene,"  but  admitting  that  the  industry 
"is  not  yet  full-grown,"  and  that  it  needs 
ten  years  of  protection  to  nourish  its 
adolescence.  Following  this  came  a  re- 
port from  Berlin  to  the  New  York  Times, 
December  6,  telling  of  the  renewed  pros- 
perity of  German  dye  works,  the  enor- 
mous sums  invested  in  them,  the  army 
of  "research  experts"  they  employ,  and 
the  expansion  of  their  trade  with  Hol- 
land, South  America,  and  the  East.  By 
way  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  the  report 
went  on  to  say  that  several  of  the  com- 
peting German  firms  were  running  their 
works  on  American  coal. 

So  the  case  stands.  Protection  is  a 
strong  card,  but  it  can  not  win  all  the 
tricks.  Everything  depends  on  whether 
or  not  the  Dutch  and  the  Venezuelans  are 
saying,  "Thank  God,  those  German  dye- 
stuffs  have  come  back!" 

Agnes  Reppuer 


The  Making  of  a  Good  Police  Force 


WHEN  General  Bingham  was  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York,  a  little 
over  ten  years  ago,  he  told  me  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  take  charge  of  the 
training  school  and  try  to  get  results 
with  it.  It  was  evident  that  results  were 
not  being  attained  at  that  time.  The 
school  occupied  itself  only  with  recruits ; 
no  instruction  was  given  to  men  after 
they  once  had  become  policemen.  There 
was  only  one  class.  In  it  were  all  the 
recruits,  whether  they  had  become  pro- 
bationers that  very  day  or  had  finished 
29  days  of  their  course  and  were  sup- 
posedly ready  to  go  on  duty  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

In  starting  to  make  over  the  school  I 
sat  down  at  my  desk  with  a  blank  piece 
of  paper  in  front  of  me,  and  wrote  down 
the  various  things  that  occurred  to  me 
which  a  policeman  ought  to  know.  A 
number  of  members  of  the  force,  repre- 
senting all  grades,  were  asked  also  to 
send  in  lists  of  such  things.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  of  many  subsequent  consulta- 
tions, we  got  together  a  list  of  a  few 
hundred  different  cases.  These  were 
classified,  and  a  course  of  instruction  laid 
out  to  teach  policemen  what  was  the  law 
in  such  cases,  and  what  were  the  best 
methods  of  securing  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  curriculum  was  developed,  ex- 
tending the  course  from  one  month  to 
three,  and  providing  for  the  most  prac- 
tical kind  of  instruction;  it  consisted  of 
study,  recitations,  lectures,  frequent 
written  tests,  mock  trials,  street  demon- 
strations, etc.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  secure  the  right  men  for  teachers,  and 
they  were  carefully  taught  how  to  teach. 
The  lectures  were  given  by  police  officers 
of  particular  experience  in  different  lines, 
and  by  outsiders  who  were  qualified, 
such  as  men  from  the  district  attorney's 
office,  judges  and  magistrates,  soldiers 
and  doctors.  Unending  review  was  pro- 
vided so  that  the  men  would  actually  ab- 
sorb what  was  given  to  them.* 

Everything  was  concentrated  on  teach- 
ing the  men  their  duty,  their  rights,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  rights.  The 
law  came  in  only  in  so  far  as  it  helped 
them  to  perform  their  duty.  But 
a  few  important  principles  were  drilled 
into  them,  time  after  time,  from  one 
point  of  view  and  then  from  another,  so 
that  the  young  policeman  acquired  an  in- 
stinct for  proper  action;  and  this  meant 
that  if  the  policeman  was  conscientious 
and  kept  up  a  certain  amount  of  study, 


*An  idea  of  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  needed 
by  policemen  nowadays  is  very  well  given  in  the  book 
entitled  "Police  Practice  and  Procedure,"  by  Inspector 
Cornelius  F.  Cahalane  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment, published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
For  several  years  Inspector  Cahalane  was  in  charge  of 
the  training  school,  although  he  has  recently  been  re- 
moved from  this  duty.  He  had  extraordinary  success. 
The  school  turned  out  probationers  who  needed  only 
the  ripening  effects  of  experience  and  a  small  amount 
of  continuing  instruction  to  make  them  excellent 
policemen. 


he  could  not  go  far  wrong.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  principle  of  prime  importance  in 
a  training  school  for  policemen :  the  cen- 
tering of  instruction  on  actual  police 
duty. 

The  multiplicity  of  our  laws  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  situations  with  which 
a  policeman  may  be  confronted  make  it 
vital  to  good  police  work  that  patrolmen 
be  capably  officered.  The  riper  knowl- 
edge of  higher  officers  must  be  relied  on, 
but  such  knowledge  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing without  continual  study  and  instruc- 
tion. The  need  of  keeping  patrolmen  up 
to  date,  and  the  need  of  having  all  su- 
perior officers  thoroughly  versed  in  all  as- 
pects of  police  service,  mean  that  a  train- 
ing school  must  furnish  instruction  to  all 
members  of  the  force,  as  well  as  to  re- 
cruits. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  now  no 
police  training  school  in  the  country  that 
provides  for  this,  though  it  may  be  that 
the  example  given  by  the  New  York 
school  of  a  few  years  ago  has  been  fol- 
lowed elsewhere.  In  New  York  it  has 
been  discontinued,  I  am  told.  In  this 
school,  besides  classes  of  recruits,  there 
were  classes  of  patrolmen,  sergeants, 
lieutenants,  captains  and  inspectors,  de- 
tectives, traffic  men,  motorcycle  men, 
mounted  men.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  administration  to  help  every 
policeman  do  his  work  well,  both  in  order 
to  give  the  public  the  best  service  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  fair  to  the  individual 
policeman.  His  job  is  hard  enough,  com- 
plicated enough,  and  risky  enough  at 
best ;  an  administration  is  derelict  unless 
it  gives  him  every  possible  help. 

Through  these  classes  the  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  all  ranks  up  to  date,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  cases  of  in- 
frequent occurrence,  to  inform  them  of 
new  laws  and  procedure,  and  of  new 
amendments  to  old  ones,  and  to  give 
them  the  pride  in  their  job  which  comes 
from  confidence  in  ability  to  meet  all  its 
requirements.  At  first  there  appeared  to 
be  some  suspicion  on  the  part  of  seasoned 
policemen  as  to  "this  school  business." 
They  couldn't  seem  to  get  it  out  of  their 
minds  that  it  was  a  subtly  concealed 
scheme  to  "get  something  on  them."  The 
new  idea  was,  however,  surprisingly 
quickly  caught.  The  police  student 
worked  hard  and  with  genuine  interest. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  we  never  had  a 
request  from  any  man  to  be  relieved  of 
assignment  to  the  school,  and  hundreds 
of  requests  were  received  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  attending. 

Another  most  important  duty  of  a 
training  school  is  to  fit  men  who  are 
about  to  be  promoted  for  the  work  of  the 
higher  grade.  The  duties  of  each  rank 
are  of  course  different  from  those  of  the 
others,  yet  ordinarily  men  are  promoted 
from  one  grade  to  the  other  without  hav- 
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ing  been  instructed  as  to  their  new  du- 
ties and  without  having  had  any  chance 
to  learn  them,  except  what  they  may 
pick  up  by  observation  and  by  occasional 
substitution.  Observation  is  apt  to  give 
them  in  many  cases  an  inverted  idea  of 
what  their  new  job  calls  for;  probably 
the  principal  thing  a  patrolman  learns 
about  a  sergeant  is  how  to  avoid  him. 
With  every  rise  in  rank  comes  an  in- 
crease in  responsibility.  A  patrolman  is 
really  responsible  only  for  his  own  ac- 
tions, but  each  superior  officer  becomes 
responsible  also  for  the  actions  of  those 
who  come  under  his  authority.  As  a  man 
is  promoted  he  must  learn  how  to  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  of  leader- 
ship over  larger  bodies  of  men.  Not  in 
police  organizations  only  do  we  see  fail- 
ures of  promoted  men  who  had  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  less  responsible 
jobs.  The  practice  of  simply  promoting 
men  from  one  rank  to  another  without 
special  preparation  for  the  new  work  is 
one  which  is  certain  to  produce  many  in- 
efficient superiors — yet  this  practice  pre- 
vails over  the  whole  country  and  is  now 
again  followed  in  New  York  City.  In- 
capable officers  breed  contemptuous, 
shiftless  men. 

Many  police  forces  are  too  small.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  increase  the  force  is 
to  decrease  the  sick  list.  In  the  training 
school  there  was  an  elaborate  course  de- 
signed to  develop  in  the  policeman  the 
best  physique  that  each  man  was  capable 
of,  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  how 
to  keep  himself  in  good  health,  and  to 
teach  him  how  to  handle  resisting  crimi- 
nals effectively,  yet  without  unneces- 
sarily damaging  the  criminal.  If  anyone 
should  be  trained  to  the  minute  it  is  the 
policeman  on  active  duty,  for  any  mo- 
ment he  may  be  called  on  to  take  a  very 
far  chance,  with  his  own  life  at  stake, 
and  with  someone  else's  life  as  the  re- 
ward of  success — and  he  can  not  shirk  or 
wait  for  somebody  else  to  do  it;  it  is  part 
of  his  business  to  save  lives. 

Most  candidates  had  had  astonishingly 
little  athletic  life.  Hardly  any  knew  a 
thing  about  boxing,  many  could  not  swim. 
They  were  given  a  thorough  course  of 
gymnastics,  modelled  after  the  West 
Point  system,  were  taught  to  drill,  to 
handle  the  rifle,  to  shoot  the  revolver,  to 
box,  to  wrestle,  to  scale  fire  escapes  from 
the  street  by  means  of  what  might  be 
called  a  human  ladder,  to  swim,  to  save 
and  revive  drowning  persons,  and  were 
given  a  mastery  over  some  specially 
adapted  jiu  jitsu  grips  and  breaks. 

Inherent  weaknesses  in  policemen  can 
be  largely  counteracted  if  men  under- 
stand how  they  should  regulate  their 
diet,  understand  the  need  of  taking  regu- 
larly a  certain  amount  of  real  exercise, 
and  know  how  to  keep  the  supporting 
muscles  of  the  feet  strong,  so  that  the 
arches  shall  not  be  broken  down.  In- 
struction  of   this   kind   can   be   spread 


through  the  force  in  such  form  as  to 
make  it  as  attractive  as  such  things  can 
possibly  be,  and  in  practicable  form  for 
policemen  to  act  upon.  To  this  end  we 
instituted  baseball  leagues  among  nines 
representing  the  different  districts,  en- 
couraged various  kinds  of  athletic  con- 
tests, and  fitted  up  a  large  number  of 
station  houses  with  gymnasiums  and 
hand-ball  courts. 

But  even  physical  proficiency  and 
sound  understanding  of  his  duty  will  not 
make  the  kind  of  policeman  the  public 
needs.  To  render  high  service  the  men 
on  the  force  must  be  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  work  so  well  for  the  public  that 
they  shall  be  highly  thought  of.  Their 
very  physical  skill  and  a  clear  realization 
of  their  powers  might  make  them  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare,  unless  they  were  governed  by 
the  spirit  of  service,  and  took  satisfac- 


tion in  doing  good  work  and  receiving 
deserved  approval. 

A  conversation  was  reported  between 
two  patrolmen  a  few  years  ago  in  which 
one  made  the  remark,  "The  pickings 
ain't  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  are 
they?"  "No,"  the  other  replied,  "I  guess 
that  sort  of  thing  is  over,  but  instead  of 
it,  look  at  the  way  the  people  talk  about 
us,  and  we're  not  ashamed  now  to  be 
cops." 

A  high  reputation  in  the  community 
is  something  that  is  precious  to  any  man. 
A  police  training  school  which  teaches 
the  mind  what  to  do,  and  the  body  how 
to  do  it,  and  which  inspires  devotion  to 
duty  helps  a  man  to  gain  this  reputation, 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  police  work. 

Arthur  Woods, 
Former  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York 


Zinoviev's  Triumph  in  Germany 


THE  vote  of  the  Halle  Conference  of 
the  German  Independent  Socialist 
party  in  favor  of  joining  the  Third  In- 
ternationale is,  in  a  sense,  a  personal  tri- 
umph for  G.  Zinoviev,  the  President  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
Internationale  and  by  far  its  most  active 
spirit.  He  had  skillfully  prepared  this 
attack  upon  the  party  leadership,  both 
through  agitation  in  Germany  and 
through  the  work  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  Third  Internationale,  held 
in  Moscow  in  July  and  August  of  this 
year.  Long  before  that  Congress  con- 
vened, numerous  communications  were 
addressed  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  Internationale,  urging  upon  them 
the  need  of  affiliating  themselves  with 
the  Moscow  organization  and  of  purging 
their  ranks  of  the  present  leadership  and 
of  all  elements  opposed  to  revolutionary 
methods. 

Just  before  the  Second  Congress  a 
special  communication  was  addressed  to 
the  Independents,  couched  in  terms 
that  closely  approached  entreaty.  Prole- 
tarian solidarity  was  urged  upon  the 
German  workmen  within  the  Independent 
party,  and  the  danger  to  the  interna- 
tional movement  while  such  a  powerful 
grouping  remained  outside  the  Third  In- 
ternationale was  forcibly  pointed  out. 

The  manner  in  which  the  position  of 
the  German  Independent  Socialist  party 
was  discussed  at  the  Congress  was  in 
keeping  with  these  extensive  efforts  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  Independents.  The 
Frenchmen,  represented  by  Cachin  and 
Frossard,  received  but  scant  attention  in 
comparison  with  that  given  to  the  Ger- 
man Independents.  Serrati,  who  was  one 
of  the  five  presidents  of  the  Congress, 
urged  that  in  dealing  with  such  parties 
the  Internationale  should  be  guided  by 


the  internal  situation  in  each  country, 
and,  applying  this  rule,  Serrati  urged  the 
admission  of  the  German  Independents 
and  the  rejection  of  the  French  Socialist 
party.  The  Frenchmen  were  handed  the 
set  of  conditions  which  have  become  so 
well  known  everywhere,  and  also  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  workmen  of  France, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Zinoviev  himself, 
"must  open  the  French  workmen's  eyes 
as  to  the  true  character  of  their  present 
leaders."  Cachin  and  Frossard  were  or- 
dered to  publish  this  letter  in  their  press, 
and  thus,  incidentally,  commit  political 
suicide.  The  object  of  all  this,  of  course, 
was  to  break  up  the  French  Socialist 
party  into  factions  and  to  isolate  what 
the  Moscow  leaders  term  the  "oppor- 
tunistic" elements.  But  beyond  laying 
down  these  conditions,  the  Congress 
did  not  interest  itself  very  much  with 
conditions  in  France,  because  it  did 
not  believe  that  a  revolution  there  was 
imminent.  The  French  party  is  taken 
at  Moscow  to  be  fairly  conservative  all 
the  way  through.  The  German  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as  containing 
many  elements  that  represent  good  mate- 
rial for  revolutionary  propaganda.  The 
party  of  the  Independents,  as  constituted 
at  present,  is  a  mass  party,  without 
clearly  defined  group  differentiation. 
What  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  is  to  in- 
troduce this  differentiation  and  then 
make  every  possible  effort  to  deepen  it. 
The  method  then,  applicable  particularly 
to  the  German  Independents,  is  to  strive 
first  of  all  for  the  isolation,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  revolutionary  elements,  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  "opportunistic"  lead- 
ership, and  then,  by  means  of  the  revolu- 
tionary elements,  to  make  a  bid  for  as 
large  a  following  as  possible  among  the 
masses  of  the  workmen  who  constitute 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
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These  were  the  tactics  followed  in 
Moscow,  when,  according  to  Zinoviev's 
claim  (Petrograd  Pravda,  August  13, 
1920),  the  Third  Internationale  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  delegation  of  the 
Independents,  winning  over  two  of  them 
and  pitting  them  against  the  rest.  These 
were  the  tactics  followed  at  Halle,  when 
Zinoviev  himself  took  part  in  the  battle, 
assisted  by  Lozovsky,  a  leader  in  the 
Russian  Trade  Union  movement,  and 
others.  The  significance  of  the  decision 
of  the  Halle  Conference,  as  far  as  the 
immediate  results  are  concerned,  is  the 
success  of  these  tactics  in  the  first  really 
important  struggle  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Independent  party  itself. 

But  how  do  the  Communist  leaders 
expect  to  follow  up  this  victory? 

On  this  subject  we  have  a  statement 
from  Zinoviev  which  sheds  considerable 
light  on  the  whole  situation.  In  report- 
ing the  work  of  the  Second  Congress  to 
the  Petrograd  Soviet,  Zinoviev  stated 
that  the  hopes  of  success  in  Germany  were 
founded  on  the  process  of  "strata-forma- 
tion" within  the  ranks  of  the  Independ- 
ents. This  process,  which  began  with 
the  splitting  up  of  the  delegation  in  Mos- 
cow, is  expected  to  proceed  until  it  shall 
reach  the  very  depths  of  the  party  itself. 
In  that  way  the  Independent  party  would 
gradually  lose  its  present  character  and 
become  transformed  into  a  Communist 
party,  with  a  membership  representing 
more  or  less  the  masses  of  the  workmen, 
and  comprising,  as  its  foundation,  the 
revolutionary  elements  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, as  well  as  the  Spartacists. 

The  importance  which  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale attaches  to  the  German  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  party  is  based  upon  a 
number  of  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Communist  leaders  are  dealing  here 
with  a  party  which  is  numerically  the 
largest  Socialist  formation  in  the  world. 
In  the  second  place,  Germany  is  still  in 
a  stage  of  revolution,  for  the  Ebert  Gov- 
ernment and  the  system  it  represents  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  firmly  and  securely 
established.  In  the  third  place,  the  Inde- 
pendents are  already  a  party  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  Government,  with  a 
grievance  all  their  own:  according  to  a 
statement  made  at  the  Moscow  Congress, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  eleven 
thousand  revolutionists  in  German  pris- 
ons, many  of  them  members  of  the  In- 
dependent party;  this,  according  to  the 
Moscow  leaders,  ought  to  be  another  in- 
ducement for  the  party  as  a  whole  to 
incline  towards  methods  of  revolution. 
Scruples  that  prevail  elsewhere  need  not 
deter  them.  In  a  statement  on  the  work 
of  the  Second  Congress,  Nicholas  Bukha- 
rin,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Third  Internationale, 
gave  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  slowness 
of  the  revolutionary  process  abroad  the 
fear  of  economic  isolation,  common  to  all 
the  nations,  particularly  in  Central  and 


Southern  Europe.  He  cited  the  example 
of  Hungary,  where  the  Soviet  regime 
was  crushed  by  an  economic  boycott.  He 
explained  the  caution  with  which  the 
Italian  Communists  proceed  in  their 
struggle  by  their  fear  of  having  the  coal 
supply  of  the  country  cut  off.  Germany, 
however,  has  known  economic  isolation 
all  through  the  war;  in  a  sense,  she  is 
isolated  to-day.  The  fear  of  isolation  is 
not  sufficient  to  hold  back  her  Commu- 
nists, provided  they  can  muster  enough 
strength  to  carry  out  their  programme. 
And  a  vital  element  in  the  mustering  of 
this  strength  is  the  winning  over  of  the 
"revolutionary"  elements  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  party. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason,  more 
weighty  than  all  these,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  best  forces  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternationale were  sent  to  Germany  to 
help  the  German  Communists  win  the 
day  at  the  Halle  Conference.  That  was 
the  fear  lest  the  Independent  leaders 
should  set  up  an  international  organiza- 
tion in  competition  with  the  Communist 
Internationale. 

Herr  Crispien,  the  leader  of  the  minor- 
ity at  the  Halle  Conference,  who  were 
against  affiliation  with  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale, was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
German  delegation  to  the  Second  Con- 
gress in  Moscow.  It  was  on  him  that 
most  of  the  attacks,  directed  at  the  "op- 
portunistic" leadership  of  the  Independ- 
ents, were  centred.  Lenin,  for  example, 
criticised  him  and  his  fellow-leaders  most 
bitterly  for  their  refusal  to  accept  terror 
and  violence  as  the  indispensable  weapons 
of  the  social  revolution.  And  it  was 
Crispien  who  gave  the  leaders  of  the 
Third  Internationale  a  warning  which 
rankled  in  their  minds. 

In  pleading  for  the  admission  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  party  on  terms 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  its  present 
leadership,  Crispien  plainly  declared  that 
such  an  important  Socialist  formation  as 
the  German  Independents  could  not  af- 
ford to  remain  without  an  international 
organization.  Therefore,  if  its  affiliation 
with  the  Third  Internationale  could  not 
be  arranged  on  amicable  terms,  the  In- 
dependent party  would  have  to  seek  its 
own  international  connections.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Third  Internationale  should 
persist  in  the  dictatorial  policy  to  which 
it  stood  committed  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress,  the  German  Independents 
would  make  an  attempt  to  form  the 
Fourth  Internationale. 

So  far,  the  task  of  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale consisted  in  breaking  up  the 
Second  Internationale  as  reconstructed 
at  the  Berne  Conference  early  in  1919. 
In  this  regard  the  Third  Internationale 
has  been  fairly  successful.  But,  while 
the  Third  Internationale  has  succeeded 
in  depriving  the  reconstructed  Second  In- 
ternationale of  much  of  its  important 


membership,  it  has  not  been  successful 
in  attracting  this  membership  into  its 
own  ranks.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Third  Internationale  is  not 
willing  to  admit  into  its  ranks  the  par- 
ties which  constituted  the  Second  Inter- 
nationale without  first  forcing  these  par- 
ties to  undergo  certain  changes  of  a  very 
fundamental  character.  It  imposes  con- 
ditions and  makes  these  conditions  indis- 
pensable. But  to  the  various  Socialist 
parties  these  conditions  are  scarcely  ac- 
ceptable. For  affiliation  with  the  Third 
Internationale  means  fundamentally  two 
things:  blind  obedience  to  the  Moscow 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  In- 
ternationale, and  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  terror  and 
violence  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
world  revolution.  The  first  of  these 
means  the  hegemony  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist party.  For  it  is  no  secret,  and 
the  Socialist  leaders  of  Western  Europe 
certainly  know  it,  that  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale, created  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munist party,  is  entirely  controlled  by  it. 
Therefore,  obedience  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Third  Internationale 
means,  in  effect,  submission  to  dictation 
by  the  Russian  Communist  party.  As 
for  the  use  of  terror  and  violence,  the 
question  is  one  of  moral  principles,  and 
what  is  acceptable  to  a  man  of  Lenin's 
amoral  type  or  of  Dzerzhinsky's  im- 
moral ilk,  is  vandalism  and  savagery  to 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  leaders  of 
Socialist  thought  in  Western  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances,  since  the  Sec- 
ond Internationale  is  almost  defunct  and 
the  Third  Internationale  impossible,  the 
only  thing  that  remains  is  the  formation 
of  a  Fourth  Internationale,  or  as  Lenin 
has  once  facetiously  termed  it,  a  "Two- 
and-a-half"  Internationale.  To  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  organization  the  leaders 
of  the  German  Independents  have  been 
giving  much  of  their  attention  during 
the  past  months. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  German 
Independent  party  as  the  leading  factor 
in  the  movement  for  a  new  Interna- 
tionale is  one  of  preeminence  and  leader- 
ship. The  party  itself  is  powerful  and 
has  in  its  ranks  the  veteran  theorist 
of  Socialism,  Kautsky.  Hence,  although 
the  movement  for  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tionale has  not  as  yet  taken  shape,  its 
possibilities  constitute  a  matter  of  real 
concern  to  the  leaders  at  Moscow.  That 
accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  the  Mos- 
cow leaders  toward  Kautsky  and  the  anti- 
Communist  leadership  of  the  Independ- 
ents. Moscow,  therefore,  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  and  the  fate 
of  the  German  Independent  Socialist 
party. 

The  tactics  based  on  the  process  of 
"strata-formation,"  worked  out  at  the 
Moscow  Congress,  are  counted  upon  to 
avert  the  possibility  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternationale, which  is  already  dubbed  "a 
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new  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  world  bour- 
geoisie." The  first  success  of  these  tac- 
tics, represented  by  the  vote  of  the  Halle 
Conference,  is  the  first  victory  of  the 
Third  Internationale  against  the  move- 
ment making  for  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tionale. That  decision,  coupled  with  the 
recent  split  in  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Italian  Socialist  (or  Communist) 
party  and  a  similar  split  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Bohemian  Socialist  party,  is  bound 
to  bring  to  a  head  the  question  of  the 
Fourth  Internationale.  Crispien  and 
Ledebour  left  the  Halle  Conference  at  the 
head  of  the  defeated  minority.  Will  they 
carry  out  the  threat  which  Crispien  made 
in  Moscow  last  August? 

Surely  the  moment  for  action  along 
these  lines  is  ripe.  The  next  step  for 
the  German  minority  leaders  is  to  carry 
the  fight  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Inde- 


pendent party.  What  can  Crispien  and 
his  minority  offer  to  the  masses  in  the 
way  of  international  affiliation, as  against 
the  plan  of  the  majority  to  join  the  Com- 
munist Internationale? 

Considering  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Socialists,  the  split  in  almost  all  the  im- 
portant Socialist  parties  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  the  mood  of  the  American 
Socialists,  where  even  Eugene  V.  Debs  is 
so  outspokenly  uncomplimentary  toward 
Moscow's  terms  of  admission  into  the 
Third  Internationale,  there  is  every 
chance  that  the  Fourth  Internationale 
is  on  the  verge  of  organization. 

Zinoviev's  triumph  at  the  Halle  Con- 
ference may  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  the  international  policies  of  Socialism, 
and  the  results  of  the  new  trend  may 
not  be  altogether  to  Moscow's  liking. 
Leo  Pasvolsky 


Correspondence 


"Main  Street" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Well,  thank  heaven  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Boynton  for  letting  us  see,  at  last,  a  sane 
review  of  "Main  Street."  The  exagger- 
ated praise  of  this  long-drawn-out  affair 
— all  on  one  dead  level — the  declaration 
by  one  critic  that  it  was  the  equal  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  shouts  of  ad- 
miration which  have  gone  up  over  the 
author's  superficial  views  of  life,  the  pet- 
ting bestowed  by  the  latter  upon  his  vain 
and  shallow  little  heroine,  have  so  got 
on  the  nerves  of  one  woman  that — al- 
though it  is  a  shocking  confession  to 
make — she  was  positively  relieved  to  find 
that  the  well-meaning,  even  if  stodgy," 
William  did  reluctantly  allow  himself  to 
be  beguiled  into  the  arms  of  a  more  ap- 
preciative woman.  Who  could  blame  the 
poor  devil? 

Grandma 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  December  18 

One  Way  to  Deal  with 
Immigration 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Here  is  a  five-minute  outline  of  a  pro- 
posal for  the  selection  of  immigrants.  I 
believe  it  to  have  novel  and  useful  feat- 
ures, and  I  hope  that  the  critical  readers 
of  The  Weekly  Review  will  either  shape 
it,  or  knock  it-  to  pieces. 

My  proposal  is  based  on  the  following 
assumptions: 

First.  A  good  workman  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  makings  of  a  good  citizen. 

Second.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
seemly,  that  we  should  widen  the  gateway 
to  our  citizenship  in  order  to  permit  the 
entrance  to  our  country  of  good  workmen 
when  these  are  required,  in  such  numbers 
as  are  truly  required,  and  of  the  class  re- 
quired at  any  given  time. 


Third.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

Fourth.  When  a  workman  has  hon- 
estly earned  his  pay  he  should  be  free  to 
spend  it  where  he  pleases.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  is  entirely  honorable  for  an 
alien  workman  to  live  certain  years  in 
the  United  States,  working  honestly  for 
a  hire  that  is  worthy  of  his  labor,  and 
thereafter  to  return  to  his  home  land, 
carrying  his  savings  with  him. 

Fifth.  Citizenship  is  an  honor  to  be 
sought  by  an  alien  and  not  an  obligation 
to  be  forced  upon  him  by  economical 
pressure  or  by  sentimental  propaganda. 

Sixth.  Permanent  colonization  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States  is  not  desir- 
able. But  the  hyphenated  American  is 
even  less  desirable  than  the  unchanged 
alien. 

Leaving  these  premises  for  discussion 
at  some  other  time,  I  recite  my  proposals 
for  the  control  of  immigration  and  of 
naturalization,  as  follows : 

1.  Let  it  be  required  that  every  alien 
entering  the  United  States  shall  carry  a 
passport  good  for  one  year,  or  good  for 
six  months,  and  renewable  for  six 
months.  During  that  year  he  is  a  stran- 
ger within  our  gates,  to  be  given  the 
consideration  due  to  a  stranger,  but 
equally  required  to  respect  (as  a  stranger 
should)  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  visit. 

2.  Before  the  end  of  that  period  the 
alien  may  apply  for  and  may  be  granted, 
if  he  has  behaved  himself,  an  Alien 
Workman's  Permit,  good  for  three  years, 
which  will  allow  him  to  come  and  go 
within  the  United  States  on  his  lawful 
occasions;  but  will  require  him  to  keep 
such  a  record  as  can  be  readily  verified 
by  the  immigration  authorities.  I  do  not 
suggest  any  supervision  on  the  European 
police  model,  but  only  that  the  alien  be 
required  to  keep  his  record  in  such  form 


that  it  can  be  quickly  checked  up  when 
he  asks  for  naturalization  or  for  an  exten- 
sion of  his  permit.  Competent  endorse- 
ments from  time  to  time  on  the  permit 
would  be  a  good  form  of  record. 

3.  During  the  three-year  term  he  may 
apply  for  first  naturalization  papers. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  three-year  term 
the  alien  has  three  options.  He  may 
have  applied  for  first  papers  and  had 
them  issued  to  him  on  the  showing  that 
he  had  the  makings  of  a  good  citizen,  in 
which  showing  his  record  as  an  alien 
workman  in  the  United  States  would  be 
an  important  part.  Or  (alternatively) 
on  the  showing  that  he  is  a  useful  work- 
man, he  may  be  granted  a  second  three- 
year  Workman's  Permit,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  irrevocable  condition  that  at 
the  end  of  his  second  three  years  he 
must  leave  the  United  States  and  stay 
away  for  at  least  three  years  before  re- 
turning. Or  if  he  does  not  choose  either 
of  these  options,  or  if  he  is  an  undesir- 
able, he  must  forthwith  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

This  plan  gives  the  alien  a  chance  to 
learn  whether  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States  suit  him,  and  gives  the 
United  States  a  chance  to  learn  whether 
it  wants  the  alien,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently.  Further,  if  the  alien 
does  not  desire  to  become  a  citizen, 
or  is  not  wanted  as  a  citizen,  he 
must  absolutely  get  out  of  the  United 
States  and  stay  out  for  three  years  out 
of  ten.  The  last  feature  is  the  vital 
feature,  and  I  think  the  novel  feature, 
of  my  proposal.  It  means  that  the  Ital- 
ian or  Hungarian  or  Slovak  who  wants 
to  put  in  seven  years'  honest  work  in 
the  United  States,  to  earn  good  pay  here, 
to  live  decently  here  and  save  his  sur- 
plus, and  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try after  his  seven  years'  sojourn,  may 
do  so  in  all  honor.  But  it  also  means 
that  there  can  not  be  established  in  the 
United  States  a  permanent  population 
of  unassimilable  aliens,  whose  standard 
of  living  and  whose  ideas  of  government 
will  be  in  conflict  with  American  stand- 
ards and  ideas.  Likewise  it  means  that 
the  alien  resident,  whether  he  be  an  ap- 
plicant for  citizenship  or  whether  he  be 
a  temporary  workman,  will  not  vanish 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  immigration 
authorities  as  soon  as  he  leaves  Ellis 
Island,  but  can  be  and  will  be  required 
to  show  that  he  is  continuously  justify- 
ing his  presence  in  our  country. 

The  outline  needs  filling  in.  Most  of 
the  omissions  are  obvious.  For  in- 
stance, there  must  be  a  provision  that 
a  child  born  to  a  registered  alien  re- 
mains an  alien  and  is  not  a  citizen  be- 
cause of  the  accident  of  his  birth  in 
this  country.  If  the  child  comes  to 
school  age  in  this  country  he  must  go 
to  a  suitable  school.  The  alien  work- 
man must  pay  taxes — they  are  likely 
to  miss  him  now.      The  alien  must  not 
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be  allowed  to  acquire  title  to  land.  These 
are  all  matters  in  which  we  are  now 
reprehensibly  careless  of  the  doings,  or 
evasions,  of  the  foreigner  in  our  land, 
and  we  shall  have  to  take  cognizance  of 
them  all  in  any  broad  plan  for  the  bet- 
terment of  present  conditions. 

Alex  Dow 
Detroit,  Michigan,  December  8 

Low  Exchange  and  Foreign 
Trade 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Your  article  in  the  issue  of  the  22nd 
on  "The  Coming  Tariff  Discussion"  is 
both  sound  and  timely.  But  while  noting 
that  "new  industries  that  have  arisen  in 
this  country  as  the  result  of  war  condi- 
tions have  a  claim  on  protection  from  dis- 
aster that  will  be  recognized  on  all  hands, 
and  the  establishment  of  such  duties  as 
fair-minded  inquiry  may  show  to  be 
necessary,"  etc.,  it  would  seem  as  if  you 
had  underrated  the  perils  to  these  new 
industries  that  are  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  present  low  rates  of  foreign 
exchange,  more  particularly  German  ex- 
change. 

The  problem  in  its  present  form  is 
really  not  one  of  exchange,  but  of  low 
wages.  German  exchange  is  at  about 
one-seventeenth  of  its  old  par  value.  If 
German  wages  were  now  seventeen  times 
as  high  in  paper  marks  as  before  the 
war  in  gold  marks,  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change would  present  little  concern  for 
us.  But  German  wages  have  risen 
scarcely  more  than  four  or  five  fold, 
whilst  exchange  has  dropped  seventeen 
fold.  And  so  when  the  barriers  shall  be 
down  again  and  trade  be  resumed,  if  Ger- 
many can  send  her  goods  to  America  at 
the  old  prices  in  dollars  and  get  seven- 
teen times  as  much  for  them  in  paper 
marks  as  formerly  and  produce  these 
goods  by  paying  only  four  to  five  times 
as  much  in  wages,  it  is  manifest  that 
what  was  already  cheap  German  labor 
before  the  war  has  become,  roughly,  four 
times  as  cheap  now.  No  one  would  pre- 
sume to  say  that  such  a  low  rate  of  ex- 
change and  dislocation  between  wages 
and  their  purchasing  power  could  be  a 
good  thing  for  Germany  as  a  whole.  This 
condition  will  be  terribly  burdensome  for 
those  industries  that  are  obliged  to  im- 
port raw  materials.  But  for  those  in- 
dustries as  to  which  Germany  is  nearly 
or  quite  self-sufficient — industries,  too, 
in  which  Germany  has  had  years  of  ex- 
perience— it  seems  too  plain  for  argu- 
ment that  these  low  rates  of  exchange 
and  consequent  low  wages  would  give  her 
an  overpowering  advantage  in  competi- 
tion with  the  high  wages  of  America — at 
least  for  a  time. 

And  that  time  might  just  be  time 
enough  to  permit  of  the  destruction  or 
permanent  impairment  of  these  "new  in- 
dustries"  laboriously   built  up  through 


the  needs  of  war — some  of  which  are 
essentially  key  industries  and  vital  in  the 
defense  of  this  country  in  the  event  of 
other  wars. 

And  so,  although  this  situation  may  be 
only  temporary,  it  will  be  important  in 
framing  the  protective  tariff  in  behalf  of 
these  new  industries,  and  particularly  the 
key  industries,  to  consider  not  merely 
what  protection  may  be  needed  in  the 
long  run,  but  what  degree  of  special 
temporary  protection  or  possibly  exclu- 
sion, may  be  needed  whilst  these  abnor- 
mal exchange  conditions  last.  Otherwise 
we  may  find  our  "new  industries"  de- 
stroyed before  they  can  be  protected. 
Charles  Robinson  Smith 

New  York,  December  18 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

In  the  editorial,  "The  Coming  Tariff 
Discussion,"  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  (Dec.  22)  of  The  Weekly 
Review,  you  deny  that  the  disparities  in 
the  present  rates  of  international  ex- 
change create  any  advantage  in  the  ex- 
port of  foreign  goods  to  the  United 
States,  and  your  contention  is  correct  to 
the  extent  that  the  disparity  represents 
depreciation  in  the  home  value  of  the  for- 
eign currency,  and  to  the  degree  that 
domestic  prices  in  the  foreign  country 
are  adjusted  to  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  currency.  But  has  your  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  convinced  you  that 
there  is  no  "lag"  in  local  adjustment  of 
prices  to  currency  depreciation ;  and  that 
no  other  factor  than  currency  debase- 
ment enters  into  the  phenomena  of  the 
present  rates  of  international  exchange? 
From  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  the  topic  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half  I  do  not  think  your  general  assump- 
tion can  be  sustained  by  the  facts.  For 
example,  it  is  only  a  few  months  since 
dollar  exchange  was  selling  at  a  slight 
discount  in  Argentina.  Now  it  is  selling 
at  a  large  premium;  and  in  the  interval 
there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices 
of  those  commodities  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States. 

In  Australia  at  the  present  time  the 
buying  rate  for  exchange  is  at  a  large 
discount,  while  the  selling  rate  is  at  a 
substantial  premium. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  German 
mark  has  declined  as  low  as  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  par  value  of  the  gold 
mark.  If  the  actual  depreciation  of  the 
German  mark  of  circulation  is  as  much, 
and  if  there  is  no  "lag"  in  adjustment, 
wages  of  manufacturing  labor  in  Ger- 
many should  show  an  increase  over  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  similar  wages 
in  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  20  to  1, 
but  the  increase,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is 
but  a  mere  fraction  of  that  ratio. 

Indeed,  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,  and  since 


by  your  editorial  you,  too,  are  participa- 
ting in  that  "solemn  wagging  of  heads 
over  this  matter,"  to  which  you  refer, 
will  you  not  wag  yours  a  little  more  con- 
cerning the  complicating  factors  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

J.  P.  W. 
Philadelphia,  December  17 


L  There  is  much  force  in  the  considera- 
tions presented  in  the  foregoing  letters, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  contradic- 
tory to  what  was  said  in  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to.  When  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
"the  problem  in  its  present  form  is  not 
one  of  exchange,  but  of  wages,"  he  grants 
all  that  we  were  contending  for,  though 
our  brief  remarks  may  have  been  open 
to  the  criticism  of  overemphasizing  the 
point  we  were  making.  And  "J.  P.  W." 
is  not  quite  accurate  when  he  says  that 
we  "deny  that  the  disparities  in  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange  create  any  advan- 
tage in  the  export  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
United  States."  We  admitted  that  "dis- 
crepancies between  the  fall  of  British,  or 
French,  or  Italian  exchange  and  the  fall 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound, 
the  franc,  or  the  lira,  do  exist,  and  may 
have  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  in 
affecting  the  course  of  foreign  trade"; 
but  the  point  that  we  were  enforcing  was 
that  "the  notion  that  a  permanent  state 
of  currency  depreciation  in  a  country  acts 
as  a  bounty  upon  exports  is  quite  with- 
out foundation."  Both  of  our  corre- 
spondents evidently  understand  this  per- 
fectly ;  but  the  notion  is  very  widely  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  important  that  its  falsity 
should  be  clearly  understood.  The  "lag" 
to  which  both  of  the  foregoing  letters 
refer  may  last  a  long  time,  and  so  long 
as  it  does  last  the  country  in  question 
will  be  able  to  supply  articles  of  inter- 
national trade  at  abnormally  low  prices; 
but  the  question  whether  it  is  doing  so  or 
not  must  be  determined  from  an  exam- 
ination of  specific  prices  and  can  not  be 
determined  by  a  mere  reference  to  the 
rate  of  exchange.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  process  of 
exportation  tends  to  remedy  the  situation, 
and  this  not  necessarily  by  raising  the 
rate  of  exchange  but  by  raising  prices  in 
the  exporting  country — that  is,  by  reduc- 
ing or  abolishing  the  "lag."— Eds.  The 
Weekly  Review.] 

Successful  Cooperation  in 
Philadelphia 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  There  must  be  a  better  under- 
standing between  those  who  work  and 
those  who  direct  the  work,  if  there  is  to 
be  no  commercial  panic  in  the  coming 
months.  This  can  only  be  brought 
about  if  each  side  begins  now  to  treat 
the  other  as  if  it  had  some  rights  in  the 
world.     There  must  come  into  the  busi- 
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ness  world  a  feeling  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  mutual  helpfulness.  Labor  can 
not  exist  without  capital,  nor  can  capital 
exist  without  labor. 

Every  firm  is  in  business  to  make  a 
profit — this  should  be  realized  by  the  em- 
ployees. Without  profits  the  firm  could 
not  long  pay  wages,  and  wages  are  what 
the  employees  are  working  for.  What 
aids  the  employees  aids  the  firm  and  vice 
versa. 

Now  it  is  possible  for  labor  and  cap- 
ital to  join  hands  and  work  for  the  ben- 
efit of  both,  because  in  Philadelphia  there 
stands  a  ten-year  record  of  successful  co- 
operation which  will  bear  careful  study. 
The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
has  developed  a  successful  method  of  co- 
operation which  is  based  on  honesty, 
frankness,  and  fair  dealing.  Ten  years 
ago  labor  on  the  system  had  been  divided 
into  three  groups,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  management  to  find  some 
way  in  which  to  reach  all  these  groups. 
So  it  evolved  its  cooperative  plan. 

First  it  told  the  men  what  it  wanted 
to  do  in  a  small  booklet  entitled,  "Know- 
ing Why  Makes  Doing  Easier."  Then  it 
proceeded  to  form,  by  elections,  its  coop- 
erative committees.  This  brought  to- 
gether all  factions,  and  to-day  both  men 
and  management  work  side  by  side  in  the 
greatest  harmony  for  the  welfare  and 
success  of  both.  What  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful for  12,000  workers  should  contain 
some  few  principles  which  are  workable 
everywhere  to  the  benefit  of  both  capital 
and  labor. 

Alfred  C.  Kellogg 
Motorman,  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Co. 

Philadelphia,  November  20 

"Proprietary  Professor- 
ships" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Since  the  letter  of  Mr.  Louis  Porter, 
in  your  issue  for  December  1,  contains 
certain  implications  regarding  the  rela- 
tions of  the  teaching  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  the  opinions  held  by  its  prin- 
cipal founder,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  correction.  The  professor  who  was 
dismissed,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
part  because  of  his  teaching  on  certain 
economic  subjects,  .was  both  appointed 
and  removed  during  the  period  when 
Mrs.  Stanford,  the  surviving  founder, 
exercised  all  the  authority  vested  in  what 
was  then  a  merely  nominal  board  of  trus- 
tees. It  was  her  opinions,  not  those  of 
a  board  administering  impartially  an 
educational  trust,  which  determined  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  teach- 
ing; and  since  the  University  has  been 
administered  by  a  de  facto  board,  there 
has  certainly  been  no  case  of  removal  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  concerning  which 
there  has  even  been  a  suspicion  that  it 
had  any  relation  to  opinions  held  by  the 


late  founder  or  founders.  Moreover,  I 
.  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
present  Board  of  Trustees  would  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  giving  any  at- 
tention to  Senator  Stanford's  opinions, 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  eco- 
nomic subjects  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty; nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  any 
present  member  of  the  departments  of 
economics  and  political  science  would 
have  accepted  his  appointment  if  he  had 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  such  might 
be  the  case. 

So  much  for  matters  of  fact.  The 
theory  of  obligation  to  the  implications 
of  long-standing  educational  endowments 
is,  of  course,  involved  in  many  difficul- 
ties. The  corporation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  still  to  settle  with  its  con- 
science in  providing  for  a  lectureship, 
endowed  by  a  colonial  Puritan,  on  "the 
abominable  heresies  and  damnable  super- 
stitions of  the  Romish  Church,  and  to 
prove  that  the  Pope  is  that  Man  of  Sin" 
(if  a  memory  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  not  failed  me  in  the  phrasing).  In 
my  time,  at  least,  they  duly  announced 
it,  but  within  a  year  invited  Cardinal 
Gibbons  to  give  another  lecture  on  the 
same  foundation !  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  felt  impelled  to  protest  against 
a  deed  which  might  well  have  caused  the 
giver  of  the  endowment  to  turn  in  his 
grave.  To  speak  more  seriously,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  us  believe  that  the 
effort  to  fix  the  opinions  of  founders 
and  donors  upon  the  teaching  of  a  col- 
lege should,  at  most,  be  confined  to  two 
classes  of  questions:  those  on  which  all 
good  people  are  fairly  well  agreed,  and 
those  which  are  regarded  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  by  the  definitely  rec- 
ognized constituency  of  the  institution 
concerned.  Even  then  the  lapse  of  time 
will  make  trouble.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  practically  all  the  religious  en- 
dowments come  under  one  or  both  of 
these  heads,  and  that  the  economic  en- 
dowment discussed  by  Professor  Lovejoy 
comes  under  neither  of  them. 

Raymond  M.  Alden 
Stanford  University,  California, 
December  8 

"What  the  World  is 
Doing" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
As  a  subscriber  to  the  Nation  since 
1889,  and  a  contributor  till  W.  P.  Garri- 
son died,  I  was  much  distressed  when  it 
went  insane.  As  soon  as  your  paper  was 
started  I  tried  it  and  soon  subscribed.  I 
like  it  and  its  methods  well. 

But  I  must  protest  at  the  manner  of 
your  weekly  page,  "What  the  World  Is 
Doing."  You  and  Mr.  Bunn  are  well 
within  your  rights  as  editor  and  writer, 
but  I  enter  a  caveat.  I  may  be  all 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
page  should  be  a  sober,  impeccably  accu- 


rate, dependable  statement  of  facts,  un- 
colored  by  personality  or  by  the  views 
of  any  man  or  of  its  publication's  staff. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  page,  so 
written,  would  be  inestimably  valuable 
at  any  time,  and  especially  in  our 
times.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Mr.  Bunn's  quips,  witticisms, 
persiflage,  sarcasms,  ironies,  allusions, 
quotations,  veiled  quotations,  and  such 
like,  while  very  lively,  are  glaringly  in- 
congruous where  they  are  printed.  They 
stir  in  me  a  painful  sense  of  levity  out 
of  place.  Whereas  I  think  that  he  him- 
self, if  he  wrote  tersely  and  soberly, 
would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  all 
your  readers,  to  American  journalism, 
and  to  our  country;  for,  it  seems  to  me, 
amid  all  this  flood  of  misrepresentation 
in  which  we  wallow,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  have,  each  week,  a  presentation 
of  the  most  important  news  from  abroad, 
without  any  tint  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  anybody  or  anything. 

I  hate  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Russian 
Anarchs  and  Anarchists,  and  I  love  to 
hear  them  damned;  but  they  would  be 
most  deeply  damned  as  Herodotus 
praised  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
when  he  wrote:  "The  Spartans  fought 
worthily  of  mention,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  he  touched  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  literary  art;  he  stated  an  uncontro- 
vertible fact  lucidly  and  left  the  reader 
to  do  all  the  rousing  of  his  own  emo- 
tions by  inferences  not  to  be  escaped; 
so  simultaneously  he  touched  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  what  is  now  fashionably  mis- 
called "propaganda" — the  putting  into 
the  readers'  mind  what  you  want  there 
without  his  knowing  it  is  not  his  own 
spontaneous  thought. 

Please  consider,  if  only  for  an  instant, 
these  suggestions. 

Edward  Lucas  White 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  4 

[We  recognize  the  force  of  the  view 
here  presented  by  Mr.  White;  the  kind 
of  page  he  has  in  mind  would  indeed 
be  of  great  value.  But  Mr.  Bunn's  page 
as  he  does  it  has  its  own  special  kind 
of  value  which  the  colorless  summary 
would  not  have.  It  brings  out  in  a  high 
light,  and  in  a  manner  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  those  outstanding  ele- 
ments of  the  week's  news  that  appear 
to  the  writer  to  have  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance or  interest.  If  this  were  done 
in  a  light-minded  or  offhand  way,  the 
result  would  be  valueless  or  worse  than 
valueless;  but  Mr.  Bunn's  articles, 
though  infused  with  humor  and  pointed 
comment,  are  the  outcome  of  a  vast 
amount  of  most  painstaking  study  of  all 
the  accessible  facts.  They  are  colorful, 
but  they  make  no  pretense  to  colorless- 
ness;  and,  while  they  are  not  so  inclu- 
sive as  a  mechanical  summary  would  be, 
we  believe  they  are  remarkably  free  from 
error  in  their  diagnosis  or  even  their 
prognosis. — Eds.  The  Weekly  Review.] 
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New    Books  and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Ax  English  Wife  ra  Berlin,  by  Evelyn, 
Princess  Bliicher.     Dutton. 

Windfalls,  by  "Alpha  of  the  Plough." 
Dutton. 

Essays,  which  are  good,  and  illus- 
trations and  head-pieces  which  are 
even  better.  A  pleasing  gift.  Clive 
Gardiner  is  the  artist. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree:  some  Memo- 
ries of  him  and  his  art  collected  by 
Max    Beerbohm.     Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  a  biography,  by  E.  T. 
Raymond.     Collins. 

By  the  author  of  "Uncensored 
Celebrities." 


FOR  a  member  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  to  commend  a  book  on  home- 
brewing  and  distillation  would  perhaps  be 
no  more  difficult  than  for  me  to  say  a 
good  word  about  a  volume  concerning 
cats.  They  are,  to  my  thinking,  the 
spawn  of  the  devil,  own  sons  of  Satan, 
sleek,  self-satisfied,  and  selfish;  lovers  of 
cruelty  for  its  own  sake;  outrageous  im- 
postors and  spongers  upon  long-suffering 
and  hospitable  folk;  diabolical  nocturnal 
yowlers,  so  hideous  in  their  midnight 
ululations  as  to  deserve  capital  punish- 
ment on  that  indictment  alone.  Yet  if 
any  care  to  read  about  them  (and  it  is 
undeniable  that  good  people  have  liked 
these  animals),  truth  compels  the  admis- 
sion that  "The  Tiger  in  the  House" 
(Knopf),  by  Carl  Van  Vechten,  is  an  at- 
tractive piece  of  book-making  in  every 
respect.  Personally,  I  will  have  none  of 
it,  but  will  save  my  money  toward  a 
statue  for  Little  Tommy  Green,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  he  put  Pussy  in  the 
well.  An  act  questionable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sanitation,  but  otherwise  in- 
dicating a  proper  spirit. 

Lovers  of  the  magical  and  the  curious 
will  find  Edward  Clodd's  book,  "Magic 
in  Names,  and  in  Other  Things"  (Chap- 
man and  Hall),  an  extensive  compilation 
of  facts  concerning  a  world-wide  super- 
stition. The  connection  between  magic 
and  religion,  the  magic  which  dwells  in 
tangible  things  (such  as  the  hair  and 
the  teeth)  and  in  the  intangible  things 
(such  as  shadows,  personal  names,  the 
names  of  the  dead)  are  described  and 
classified.  Passwords,  curses,  spells,  and 
amulets  form  the  subjects  for  other  sec- 
tions of  the  book.  I  have  discovered  in 
it  a  charm  against  witches  and  ghosts 
which  I  am  going  to  try  upon  an  afflic- 
tion that  troubles  me  more  than  these: 
the  cats  of  my  neighbors.  This  is  the 
first  warning. 


An  illustration  of  how,  to  an  English 
journalist,  Americans  seem  to  speak,  is 
given  in  J.  R.  Raynes's  "The  Pageant 
of  England,  1900-1920"  (Swarthmore 
Press),  which  is  a  "journalist's  log  of 
twenty  remarkable  years."  A  "broad- 
faced  lieutenant"  of  the  American  Army 
is  in  an  English  hospital,  telling  the  re- 
porter that  the  biggest  thing  he  has  seen 
in  England  was  "the  mouse  that  crossed 
Fleet  Street." 
"A  mouse  that  crossed  Fleet  Street?" 
"Yaas. . . .  That  durned  mouse  wanted 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  and  he  starts  off 
from  one  pavement,  just  in  front  of  a 
motor  bus.  What  a  nation  of  sports ! 
Durned  if  that  driver  didn't  clap  his 
brakes  on  enough  to  bring  the  bus  over, 
puts  out  his  arm  to  stop  the  traffic  be- 
hind, and  tells  that  mouse  to  look  quick! 
And  it  did.  A  taxi  driver  coming  up  on 
the  other  side  stopped  short,  and  fetched 
everybody  up  behind  him.  All  eyes  were 
on  the  mouse,  and  when  it  got  across, 
the  Red  Sea  flowed  on  again,  but  I 
reckon  that  was  the  biggest  thing  I  saw 
in  London." 

In  this  shelf  of  English  books  which 
has  happened  to  come  to  my  observation, 
there  are  a  number  which  do  not  make 
me  pause,  a  few  whose  tables  of  contents 
suggest  some  interesting  chapter  or  sec- 
tion to  be  read,  and  a  few  which  make 
me  covetous.  One  of  the  latter  is  Arthur 
Irwin  Dasent's  "Piccadilly  in  Three  Cen- 
turies" (Macmillan),  which  also  contains 
"some  account  of  Berkeley  Square  and  the 
Haymarket."  It  is  redolent  of  the  great 
Duke,  of  Nelson,  and  of  Jeames  of  Berke- 
ley Square,  and  less  fragrant  but  none 
the  less  interesting  for  its  chapter  on 
"Old  Q." 

"Magpies  in  Picardy"  is  one  of  the 
poems  in  "Waste  Paper  Philosophy" 
(Doran),  a  small  book  of  prose  sketches 
and  of  poems  by  Captain  T.  P.  Cameron 
Wilson,  an  English  schoolmaster  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1918. 
Five  stanzas  follow: 

The  magpies  in  Picardy 

Are  more  than  I  can  tell. 

They  flicker  down  the  dusty  roads 

And  cast  a  magic  spell 

On  the  men  who  march  through  Picardy, 

Through  Picardy  to  hell. 

(The  blackbird  flies  with  panic, 
The  swallow  goes  like  light, 
The  finches  move  like  ladies, 
The  owl  floats  by  at  night ; 
But  the  great  and  flashing  magpie 
He  flies  as  artists  might.) 

A  magpie  in  Picardy 

Told  me  secret  things — 

Of  the  music  in  white  feathers, 

And  the  sunlight  that  sings 

And  dances  in  deep  shadows — 

He  told  me  with  his  wings. 


He  said  that  still  through  chaos 
Works  on  the  ancient  plan, 
And  two  things  have  altered  not 
Since  first  the  world  began — 
The  beauty  of  the  wild  green  earth 
And  the  bravery  of  man. 

(For  the  sparrow  flies  unthinking 

And  quarrels  in  his  flight, 

The  heron  trails  his  legs  behind, 

The  lark  goes  out  of  sight ; 

But  the  great  and  flashing  magpie 

He  flies  as  poets  might.) 

"Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree"  (Hutchin- 
son) is  a  volume  of  biographical  sketches 
and  fragments,  collected  by  his  brother, 
Max  Beerbohm,  who  contributes  a  chap- 
ter called  "From  a  Brother's  Standpoint." 
There  are  also  chapters  by  his  wife  and 
daughters,  sketches  and  recollections  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  Louis  N.  Parker,  Haddon 
Chambers,  Gilbert  Parker,  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  others.  A  most  interesting 
book  about  a  great  actor,  and  the  illus- 
trations, from  photographs,  and  from 
drawings  by  Sargent  and  different  ar- 
tists, are  not  the  least  attractive  feature 
of  the  work.  Throughout,  it  is  informal 
and  lively. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  Stowaway," 
(Chapman  and  Hall),  by  C.  E.  Goulds- 
bury,  is  by  an  author  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  readers  for  his  books  on 
tiger  hunting.  He  served  with  the  In- 
dian Imperial  Police,  and  a  large  part  of 
this  book  is  devoted  to  prison  experiences 
in  India.  Earlier  chapters  describe  his 
adventures  at  sea,  but  the  Indian  crim- 
inal class  furnishes  him  with  the  more 
extraordinary  among  his  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  recollections. 

"I  was  born  the  thirteenth  child  of  a 
family  of  fourteen,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month,  and  I  have  for  many  years 
resided  at  No.  13  in  a  certain  street  in 
Westminster."  So  begins  Lord  Frederic 
Hamilton's  "The  Days  Before  Yesterday" 
(Hodder),  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
the  well-bred,  harmless,  and  mildly  amus- 
ing type  which  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  England  (excepting  Margot)  know 
how  to  write  so  well — and  so  often.  He 
relates  an  incident  of  four  hundred  Gor- 
don Highlanders  at  church  in  Calcutta. 
The  mosquitoes  came  out  by  thousands — 
never  had  they  had  eight  hundred  bare 
knees  so  conveniently  offered  before! 
Soon  all  the  Highlanders  were  slapping 
their  knees  violently.  The  minister,  mis- 
taken as  to  the  cause  of  this  hand  slap- 
ping, remarked  "My  brethren,  it  is  varra 
gratifying  to  a  minister  of  the  Word  to 
learn  that  his  remarks  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  his  hearers,  but  I'd  have 
you  remember  that  all  applause  is  strictly 
oot  of  place  in  the  Hoose  of  God." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

British  War  Propaganda 

Secrets  of  Cfewe  House  :  The  Story  of  a 
Famous  Campaign.  By  Sir  Campbell 
Stuart,  K.B.E.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

THIS  book  undertakes  to  throw  some 
light  on  British  (and,  to  some  slight 
extent,  on  other  Allied)  war  propaganda. 
In  February,  1918,  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
appointed  British  Director  of  Propa- 
ganda in  Enemy  Countries.  The  head- 
quarters of  his  new  department  was 
established  at  Crewe  House,  the  town 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Crewe.  Lord 
Northcliffe  at  once  set  about  coordinat- 
ing the  various  British  propagandist  ac- 
tivities (military,  naval,  civil)  ;  and  he 
conceived  and  acted  upon  the  idea  that 
propaganda  should  be  distinct,  sui  gene- 
ris, highly  specialized,  for  each  of  the 
enemy  countries.  Putting  spurs  to  his 
mind,  he  next  perceived  coordination  of 
the  several  Allied  propagandas  to  be  as 
necessary  to  success  as  coordination  of 
the  several  fighting  forces;  whereby 
elimination  of  overlap,  duplication,  occa- 
sional conflict.  Finally  he  procured  a 
meeting  (in  August,  1918)  of  propagan- 
dist representatives  from  the  various  Al- 
lies, with  a  view  to  a  more  perfect  propa- 
gandist union. 

While  not  neglecting  Germany,  Lord 
Northcliffe  at  first  directed  his  main  ef- 
fort at  Austria-Hungary.  Our  author 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Austrian 
debacle  was  due  quite  as  much  to  propa- 
ganda as  to  Italian  arms;  propaganda 
made  in  Italy  under  British  supervision. 
The  seductive  stuff  was  printed  in  the 
several  languages  of  the  old  empire  and 
distributed  by  cannon,  by  balloon,  by  air- 
plane, by  spies,  by  every  conceivable 
means.  Austria  disposed  of;  there  re- 
mained Germany  and  Bulgaria.  Bulga- 
ria fell  before  the  propaganda  campaign 
for  her  behoof  had  been  fully  prepared. 
But  a  campaign  against  Germany,  inten- 
sive beyond  precedent,  hastened  the  end. 
One  can  not  but  convince  oneself  that, 
had  the  war  lasted  a  little  longer,  it 
might  have  been  ended  by  Northcliffe  in- 
stead of  by  Foch.  Photographs  inter- 
spersed with  the  text  show  us  flocks  of 
airplanes  and  beneath  them  the  air  thick 
with  printed  sheets.  Now  mark  that  Al- 
lied printing  presses  were,  in  the  final 
days  before  the  Armistice,  being  operated 
at  a  geometrically  progressive  rate.  Hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  tons  of  printed  mat- 
ter were  being  rushed  to  the  front.  In 
time  all  the  steel  of  the  Allied  nations 
would  have  been  converted  into  printing 
presses;  the  munitions-makers  would 
have  turned  printers.  Germany  would 
have  been  buried  beneath  propaganda. 
To  be  sure,  had  the  Germans  not  been 
so  dazed  (by  Foch),  they  doubtless 
would  have  found  a  means  of  burning 


the  stuff  before  it  should  reach  the 
ground,  or  of  blowing  it  back  into  the 
Allied  lines.  But  then  Northcliffe  would 
have  used  asbestos.  At  all  events,  he 
would  have  "put  it  across"  somehow,  be- 
yond peradventure.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Foch  ended  the  war  before  North- 
cliffe could  fully  demonstrate  all  he  had 
in  him. 

But  the  noble  lord  had  time  to  give 
us  a  shrewd  guess  of  what  the  next  Great 
War  will  be:  a  war  of  propaganda,  a 
war  to  end  war,  indeed!  The  whole 
world  will  be  buried  beneath  printed 
propaganda.  None  of  us  may  lie  soft 
beneath  the  kindly  earth  and  the  violets, 
but  our  bones  will  groan  beneath  a  leaden 
coverlid  of  propaganda.  The  only  hope 
against  such  a  fate  is  in  the  new  wireless 
propaganda  of  Lenin  et  Cie,  which  prom- 
ises to  produce  such  intestine  strife  that 
we  will  cut  each  others'  throats  before 
another  Great  War  can  be  organized. 

"Secrets  of  Crewe  House"  is  rather 
hastily  put  together,  and  is  too  much  a 
eulogy  of  Lord  Northcliffe  by  his  chief 
assistant.  But  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  description  of  the  sundry 
ingenious  devices  by  which  Lord  North- 
cliffe spread  his  propaganda.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  seem  a  little  ridiculous; 
such  as  the  placing  of  phonographs  in 
No-Man's  Land  playing  Czech,  Polish, 
and  other  tunes:  a  plagiarism  from  Or- 
pheus! But  there  is  much  that  is  truly 
ingenious  and  spicy,  of  sorts. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  book  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
psychology  of  the  propagandist.  He  in- 
evitably becomes  subdued  to  what  he 
works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.  The  au- 
thor, apparently  an  honest  man  before 
he  turned  propagandist,  becomes  sancti- 
monious, unctuous  in  praise  of  his  kind 
of  propaganda.  We  should  make  no  mis- 
take. The  propaganda  least  offensive  to 
the  mental  and  moral  olfactories  is  viti- 
ated by  Mendacity.  It  can  sometimes  be 
justified,  like  the  use  of  poison-gas,  on 
the  ground  of  necessity,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  absolute  virtues.  It  is  only 
a  higher  kind  of  advertisement.  And 
advertisement  is  simply  an  allotropic 
form  of  Mendacity;  sometimes  almost 
compact  of  Truth,  but  always  leavened 
by  a  soupcon  of  Mendacity,  or  Exaggera- 
tion (which  is  the  same  thing).  Pro- 
hibitionist tactics  and  the  Inter-Church 
World  Movement  sufficiently  reveal  the 
essential  character  of  Propaganda,  even 
when  one  has  a  right  to  expect  to  find 
it  most  honest  and  respectable. 

The  Germans  have  given  the  hint  as 
to  what  is  after  all  the  most  effective 
sort  of  propaganda — namely,  educational, 
addressed  to  the  plastic  mind  of  child- 
hood. 

The  Bolshevists  have  taken  the  hint; 
witness  their  school  system.  They  have 
indeed  exhaustively  studied  the  whole 
subject;  witness  the  Academies  of  Propa- 


ganda at  Moscow  and  Tashkent,  the  in- 
finite Red  Literature,  their  super-mas- 
tery of  all  the  devices  known  to  us  West- 
erners. The  book  under  review  is  well 
enough,  but  the  Muscovites  have  made 
it  technically  obsolete;  it  has  merely  an 
historical  interest. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 

The  Panama  Affair 

The  Great  Adventure  of  Panama.  And  Its 
Relation  to  the  World  War.  By  Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

MUCH  of  this  we  have  had  before. 
But  the  story  of  German  intrigue  in 
Colombia  is,  in  a  measure,  new.  At  least 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  pre- 
viously elaborated  the  subject.  The  story 
is  interesting  and  plausible;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Herron  treaty  was  exercised  from 
Berlin. 

Somewhere,  however,  limits  must  be 
drawn  to  the  theory  of  German  (or  in 
earlier  times,  Prussian)  propaganda.  It 
can  not  explain  everything.  That  Ger- 
man influence  wrecked  De  Lesseps  and 
the  French  Panama  Company  may  well 
be  true;  and  the  indictment  for  high 
treason,  a  year  ago,  of  Ernest  Judet,  the 
Parisian  journalist,  who  in  1892  contrib- 
uted to  the  Panama  crash,  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  matter.  But  to 
maintain  that  German  (or  Prussian) 
propaganda  was  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  1866-67  against  the  French 
occupation  of  Mexico,  and  in  1871  to 
draw  from  President  Grant  a  formal 
tribute  to  the  constitution  of  the  newly 
formed  German  Empire,  is  to  make  a  too 
liberal  application  of  the  theory.  Gen- 
eral Grant  did,  indeed,  use  strange  and 
ill-considered  words,  judged  in  the  light 
of  what  happened  in  August,  1914.  "The 
local  Governments  of  these  several  mem- 
bers of  the  [German]  union,"  he  wrote 
(message  to  Congress,  February  7, 
1871),  "are  preserved,  while  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  chief  imparts 
strength  for  the  purposes  of  self-de- 
fense without  authority  to  enter  upon 
wars  of  conquest  and  ambition."  But 
any  one,  even  wholly  remote  from  the 
influence  of  Prussian  propaganda,  might 
have  held  such  a  view  in  1871. 

The  author  finds  Teutonic  influences 
tirelessly  at  work  everywhere,  and  his 
narrative  is  largely  the  account  of  his 
own  exploits  in  checkmating  and  over- 
coming Teutonic  designs.  No  intricate 
plot  is  too  much  for  his  penetration, 
and  with  unfailing  resourcefulness  and 
sleepless  activity  he  meets  the  most  crit- 
ical situations.  Always  he  is  fore- 
warned, forearmed,  and  successful.  It 
would  all  sound  so  much  better  if  it  were 
told  by  another.  But  there  being  no 
other  to  tell  it,  we  must  take  it  in  the 
first  person  singular. 
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Still,  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed 
because  of  the  ebullient  egotism  with 
which  it  is  written.  It  is  a  retrospective 
summing  up,  a  detailed  resume,  seven- 
teen years  after,  of  an  event  that  aroused 
most  bitter  controversy  and  that  still 
leaves  rankling  memories.  The  testimony 
of  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama  is  worth 
listening  to.  There  will  always  be  per- 
sons who  hold  to  the  belief  or  the  suspi- 
cion that  in  some  way  officials  of  the 
American  Government  were  involved  in 
the  Isthmian  revolution.  Bunau-Varilla 
denies  this  complicity  now  as  he  did  at 
the  time.  "In  spite  of  the  concealed, 
disguised,  or  open  accusations  against 
the  Roosevelt  policy,"  he  writes,  "noth- 
ing has  been  brought  for  sixteen  years 
to  support  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
proof  of  complicity  between  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  Panama  revo- 
lutionists." What  Bunau-Varilla  did, 
and  what,  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  he 
refrained  from  doing,  he  tells  straight- 
forwardly; and  though  the  rhetoric  is 
exuberant  and  the  egotism  flaunting,  the 
account  must  be  accepted  as  substan- 
tially accurate.  "I  gave  him"  [Bunau- 
Varilla],  wrote  Roosevelt  in  1916,  "no 
aid  or  encouragement.  .  .  .  No  one  con- 
nected with  the  American  Government 
instigated  the  revolution."  In  spite  of 
numberless  hints  and  accusations,  this 
declaration,  we  think,  will  be  sustained 
by  history. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are 
discrepancies  in  the  account.  But  they 
resolve  themselves,  in  the  main,  into  dis- 
crepancies of  rhetorical  emphasis  rather 
than  of  substance.  Such  a  statement  as 
that  "the  revolution  .  .  .  was  due  to  the 
unanimous  explosion  of  a  whole  nation" 
is  a  mere  indulgence  in  words.  The 
statement  that  when  the  Nashville  ar- 
rived in  Colon  harbor"  a  burst  of  deliri- 
ous enthusiasm  shook  the  whole  Isthmus" 
is  another.  They  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  account  of  the  strenuous  labors  of 
the  author  to  promote  the  revolution; 
nor  with  his  admission  that  had  the  Co- 
lombian troops  "arrived  twenty-four 
hours  earlier  nobody  would  have  made  a 
move"  and  everything  would  have  been 
lost.  That  there  was  a  native  revolu- 
tionary movement  on  the  Isthmus  can  not 
be  denied;  and  the  journey  of  Amador, 
independently  of  Bunau-Varilla,  to  New 
York  in  quest  of  funds,  is  in  •  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  movement  ex- 
isted. But,  after  all,  it  was  an  opera- 
bouffe  affair;  and  those  who,  like  the 
present  reviewer,  saw  the  Isthmus  in 
post-revolutionary  days  and  sought  first- 
hand knowledge  about  the  insurrection, 
would  never  dream  of  describing  the 
event  in  the  gorgeous  terms  of  Bunau- 
Varilla. 

Even  so,  one  may  hold  with  the  author 
that  what  there  was  of  it  was  a  justified 
revolution,  and  that  Colombia,  through 
her  expectation  of  graft  and  her  part- 


nership in  German  intrigue,  which  led 
to  the  rejection  of  the  Hay-Herron 
treaty,  had  forfeited  her  own  rights. 
One  may  further  hold  that  though  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  Nashville  there 
would  have  been  no  revolution,  still  the 
American  Government  was  perfectly 
within  its  treaty  rights  in  sending  the 
vessel  there  and  in  warning  General 
Tovar  against  starting  anything  of  a  mil- 
itary nature  within  gunshot  of  the  rail- 
way. This  view  gains  ground  as  time 
runs  and  as  partisan  clamor  dies  out. 
Bunau-Varilla,  in  spite  of  the  many  de- 
fects of  his  book,  makes  the  situation 
and  circumstances  cleaf  to  any  one's 
comprehension. 

The  New  Woman  and 
the  Old 

The  Romantic.  By  May  Sinclair.  New  York : 
The   Macmillan    Company. 

The  Inevitable.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
New   York:    Dodd,   Mead   and   Company. 

"/^ONWAY  was  an  out  and  out  degen- 
v><  erate.  He  couldn't  help  that.  He 
suffered  from  some  physical  disability. 
He  went  through  everything.  It  made 
him  so  that  he  couldn't  live  a  man's  life. 
He  was  afraid  to  enter  a  profession.  He 
was  afraid  of  women  .  .  .  And  he 
could  feel  passion,  mind  you,  though  he 
couldn't  act  it  ...  I  suppose  he 
could  feel  courage,  too,  only  somehow  he 
couldn't  make  it  work."  Such  is  the  final 
diagnosis,  by  an  army  surgeon  and  psy- 
chotherapist, of  Miss  Sinclair's  "roman- 
tic" John  Conway,  pivotal  figure  in  her 
latest  study  of  morbid  sex  relations. 
Sickness  and  abnormality  are  as  much 
the  province  of  an  artist  as  health  and  the 
norm,  but  it  is  a  minor  and  decadent  art 
which  habitually  emphasizes  them.  Miss 
Sinclair  began  her  work  in  the  nineties; 
her  twentieth-century  modernism  has 
never  cleared  itself  of  the  yellow-bookish 
taint  of  that  period.  As  a  sympathetic 
portrait  of  degeneracy,  John  Conway 
takes  us  back  to  Dorian  Grey.  But  the 
other  people  are  modern  "to  the  minute." 
Charlotte  Redhead  belongs  to  a  race 
Wilde  did  not  live  to  see — the  race  of  the 
Ann  Veronicas,  the  Hilda  Lessways,  the 
Sylvia  Scarletts,  and  the  Marie  Ivanov- 
nas,  to  whom  we  have  now  pretty  thor- 
oughly knuckled  under — in  books,  at 
least.  Theirs  is  that  single  standard 
whereon  is  inscribed  the  insignificance  of 
chastity  and  of  the  monogamic  instinct 
in  either  sex.  In  our  reaction  from  the 
cruel  hypocrisy  of  the  code  which  for  the 
same  fault  condemned  a  woman  as  fallen 
or  ruined,  while  the  man  was  acquitted 
as  fast  or  gay,  we  seem  to  demand  not 
so  much  a  sharing  of  virtue  or  obloquy 
for  the  male  as  a  share  of  immunity  for 
the  female.  A  favorite  situation  in  the 
very  latest  fiction  presents  the  heroine 
(modern  style)    confessing  to  the  man 


whom  she  wishes  to  marry  that  she  is 
not  a  virgin,  and  the  man  cheerfully  as- 
suring her  that  it  is  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence. Thus  endeth  "The  Romantic" 
— somewhat  gratuitously,  since  Char- 
lotte's "affair"  antedates  the  present  ac- 
tion. However,  her  relations  with  "the 
romantic"  have  been  guarded  by  nature, 
so  an  early  amour  has  to  be  postulated 
if  the  point  of  immunity  is  to  be  raised 
at  all. 

The  action  presently  involves  us  in  the 
full  fury  of  the  "Belgian  front."  Char- 
lotte and  Conway  have  organized  a  small 
ambulance  unit.  As  in  the  "The  Belfry," 
Miss  Sinclair  uses  the  war  as  a  touch- 
stone or  solvent  of  her  problems  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  destiny.  Conway 
goes  down  in  his  weakness,  Charlotte 
comes  through  in  her  strength — such 
strength  as  is  compatible  with  her  long 
endurance  of  the  piteous  Conway.  He 
adores  valor,  but  is  a  helpless  coward. 
Charlotte's  spirited  colaborer,  Trixie 
Rankin,  puts  the  case  with  that  admi- 
rable clarity  and  vigor  which  is  now,  we 
gather,  the  accent  of  the  upper-class  Eng- 
lishwoman: 

"It's  no  good  lying  to  me,  Charlotte,  I 
know  too  much.  I  know  he  had  orders  to 
go  to  Zele  himself  and  the  damned  coward 
funked  it.  I've  a  good  mind  to  report 
him  to  Headquarters."  .  .  .  "No, 
you  won't  do  that.  You  wouldn't  be  such 
a  putrid  beast."  .  .  .  "If  I  don't, 
Charlotte,  it's  because  I  like  you.  You're 
the  pluckiest  little  blighter  in  the  world. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do.  Next 
time  your  Mr.  Conway's  ordered  on  a  job 
he  doesn't  fancy,  I'll  go  with  him  and 
hold  his  nose  down  to  it  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck.  If  he  was  my  man  I'd  bloody 
well  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him." 

From  its  jacket  may  be  gathered 
somewhat  doubtfully  that  "The  Inevita- 
ble" is  a  later  and  more  mature  work 
than  those  novels  by  Couperus  which 
have  already  been  translated  by  Mr.  de 
Mattos.  It  reveals,  at  all  events,  quite 
another  than  the  relentless  ironist  of  the 
"Books  of  the  Small  Souls"  and  "Old 
People  and  the  Things  that  Pass,"  than 
the  graceful  comedist  of  "The  Tour,"  or 
even  than  the  somewhat  precious  "sensi- 
tivist"  of  "Ecstasy."  This  is  a  book  of 
richer  sensitism  and  kindlier  irony.  The 
publisher  calls  it  "a  modern  novel  of  cos- 
mopolitan life  in  Rome  and  on  the  French 
Riviera."  So  it  is,  if  you  choose  to  take 
it  so.  As  in  "The  Tour,"  the  author's 
interest  in  antiquity  and  in  art  finds  very 
full  expression  in  these  pages,  as  well  as 
his  sense  of  racial  contrasts  and  interplay 
among  those  who  chance  to  meet  on  alien 
soil.  The  Roman  pension  of  the  Mar- 
chesa  Belloni  shelters  strange  table-fel- 
lows, German,  English,  American,  and 
other  Dutch  besides  the  Dutchwoman 
who  is  our  chief  concern,  Cornelie  van 
Loo.  She  is  young,  beautiful,  and  sensi- 
tive.    Married  very  young  to  a  Baron 
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Brox,  she  has  revolted  from  his  casual 
masterfulness  and  "caveman"  morals. 
Half-weary  of  her  after  a  year,  he  has 
given  her  a  divorce,  and  she  turns  from 
The  Hague  and  her  ungrateful  social 
plight  to  Rome,  as  refuge  and  site  for 
the  building  of  a  new  life.  Out  of  her 
experience  she  has  developed  advanced 
views.  In  her  early  Roman  days  she 
writes  a  spirited  essay  on  woman  and 
divorce  which  is  greatly  applauded  by 
feminists  the  world  over.  But  she  is  not 
the  woman  to  be  alone,  and  a  young  fel- 
low-countryman, a  dilettante  and  idealist 
of  somewhat  eccentric  personality,  be- 
comes her  comrade  and  presently  her 
lover.  He  wishes  to  marry  her,  but  she 
resists  from  an  instinct  which  she  herself 
hardly  comprehends  till  her  former  hus- 
band appears  on  the  scene.  He  has  heard 
of  her  theories  and  her  love-affair,  and 
looks  her  up  out  of  curiosity.  But  he 
finds  her  charming;  and  coolly  reasserts 
his  right  to  her.  Then  she  realizes  that 
she  has  never  ceased  to  feel  herself  his 
wife.  And  since  she  is  at  heart  the  old- 
fashioned  woman,  the  woman  who  may 
be  the  mistress  of  a  slave,  but  owes  wife- 
hood only  to  a  master,  she  goes  back  to 
her  mate.  It  is  "the  inevitable,"  these 
two  being  what  they  are ;  inevitable  also, 
though  disconcerting  to  both  views  of 
woman,  the  sentimental  and  the  cynical, 
between  which  Anglo-Saxondom  contin- 
ues to  waver,  is  the  completeness  of  Cor- 
nelie's  recapture. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Efficiency  Engineers 

Personal  Efficiency  in  Business.  By  Ed- 
ward Earle  Purinton.  New  York .  Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Company. 

When  the  Workmen  Help  You  Manage.  By 
William  R.  Basset.  X'ew  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Common  Sense  and  Labour.  By  Samuel 
Crowther.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company. 

Common  Sense  in  Labor  Management.  By 
Neil  M.  Clark.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

THE  successful  business  man  who  feels, 
as  some  do,  that  his  prosperity  has 
been  due  to  himself  alone,  and  not  to 
chance  or  to  the  favor  of  the  gods,  is 
likely  to  examine  Mr.  Purinton's  book 
with  a  supercilious  air,  as  though  an 
"efficiency  engineer"  could  teach  him 
nothing  and  it  were  quite  futile  to  try 
to  write  down  business  experience  in  a 
book.  But  one  who  is  not  quite  so  sure 
of  himself,  or  the  young  fellow  who  has 
his  spurs  to  win,  may  well  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what  is  here 
written:  assured  that,  if  taken  with  dis- 
crimination and  in  the  proper  spirit,  it 
will  improve  his  game.  For  business 
really  is  a  game,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  which  are  well  known  to  the  best 
players ;  and  of  late  years  this  knowledge 
has  been  collected  and  sifted  and  pre- 
sented to  business  men  in  handbooks  like 


this,  even  as  books  on  tennis  and  golf, 
chess  and  bridge,  are  offered  to  those 
who  would  become  proficient  in  these  in- 
teresting pastimes.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
art  rather  than  the  scientific  theory  of 
business  which  is  here  expounded,  and 
that  not  in  any  fundamental  way  but  as 
a  set  of  rules  more  or  less  empirically 
ascertained,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  particular  cases. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Purinton  assumes  a 
fatherly  attitude  toward  the  neophyte  in 
the  act  and  mystery  of  business,  as,  like 
Solomon,  he  utters  the  seasoned  and  sen- 
tentious wisdom  of  the  ancients.  The 
ingenuous  youth,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  should  set  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  his  work,  not  merely  in 
its  technical  details,  but  in  its  broader 
aspects  as  revealed  by  keen  observation, 
conversation  with  experienced  men,  and 
the  reading  of  books,  magazine  reports, 
and  all  other  sources  of  information.  In 
this  way  the  young  man  will  become  in- 
dispensable to  his  employer  and  will  in 
due  season  receive  his  reward.  Then,  too, 
he  should  learn  the  job  ahead,  not  for 
the  sake  of  supplanting  his  senior  col- 
leagues, but  to  be  ready,  in  case  they 
should  move  on,  to  step  into  their  shoes. 
Indeed,  he  should  look  still  farther  ahead, 
to  opportunities  of  large  responsibility 
and  remuneration  that  will  surely  come 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  He  should  seek, 
first  of  all,  to  render  service  or  produce 
commodities  of  unequaled  quality,  after 
which  he  may  practise  all  the  acts  of 
salesmanship  in  disposing  of  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  that  end  he  should 
make  a  profound  study  of  human  nature, 
that  he  may  know  how  to  touch  the 
springs  of  action  and  persuade  people, 
for  their  own  good,  to  buy  what  he  has 
to  sell.  Finally,  and  this  might  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  the  young 
business  man  should  take  good  care  of 
his  health;  he  should  eat  well,  take  a 
proper  amount  of  exercise,  drink  five 
glasses  of  water  every  day,  take  frequent 
baths  and  minor  ablutions,  always  using 
his  own  towel,  soap,  and  sponge — in 
brief,  he  should  so  regulate  his  life  in 
every  department  as  to  keep  his  body  fit, 
his  mind  clean,  and  his  soul  ready  for 
the  success  which,  barring  accidents,  is 
sure  to  come. 

And,  after  all  that,  when  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  he 
will  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty — a 
leather-cushioned  mahogany  or  walnut 
chair  at  a  flat-top  desk  of  the  same  mate- 
rial in  a  well-appointed  office  equipped 
with  push-buttons  that  will  bring  all  the 
resources  of  the  specialized  staff;  the 
filing  cases  and  the  reference  library  to 
his  hand  at  a  moment's  notice.  Then  he 
will  never  do  anything  that  can  be  done 
by  proxy.  He  will  know  all  that  is  going 
on,  in  and  out  of  the  establishment,  he 
will  also  read  and  answer  letters,  receive 
reports,  hold  interviews,  consider  sugges- 


tions, make  decisions,  determine  policies, 
initiate  movements,  and  in  general  be 
the  central  directing  power  of  the  whole 
concern.  During  the  day  all  this  mass  of 
business  will  receive  attention  and,  as 
each  item  is  disposed  of,  a  record  will  be 
made  and  properly  filed,  so  that  toward 
evening,  or  probably  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  desk  will  be  as  clean  as 
it  was  in  the  morning,  and  the  master 
of  business  efficiency  may  leave  the  of- 
fice with  the  satisfaction  of  having  had 
a  well-spent  day. 

One  can  not  contemplate  the  smug  citi- 
zen here  portrayed  without  a  feeling  of 
envy  and  a  complex  sense  of  inferiority, 
which  is  by  no  means  removed  by  looking 
at  the  cruel  test  tables  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  professional  people, 
as  well  as  common  business  men,  how 
inefficient  they  are  and  how  they  can 
practise  self-improvement.  Examine 
yourself,  for  example,  by  the  "Personal 
Production  Test"  on  page  297.  "Do  you 
regard  salesmanship  a  science,  a  duty,  a 
pleasure,  and  a  habit?"  "Have  you  set 
out  to  double  your  income  in  ten  years?" 
"Would  you  stake  your  personal  reputa- 
tion on  your  professional  work?"  And 
so  on  to  the  twenty-fifth  question. 

"Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting"  is  the  verdict  which  the  com- 
mon man  must  give  after  spiritual  exer- 
cises like  these.  Yet  he  may  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  his  brain  is 
something  more  than  a  filing  cabinet, 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  may  be  in 
him  though  he  can  not  live  by  rule,  and 
that  he  may  be  a  useful  and  picturesque 
member  of  the  business  fraternity  and 
yet  have  a  skeleton  in  his  office — a  dis- 
orderly roll-top  desk. 

The  books  of  Mr.  Basset,  Mr.  Crow- 
ther, and  Mr.  Clark  are  supplementary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Purinton  in  that  personal 
efficiency  and  system  are  regarded  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  every  phase  of  business 
management,  including  the  "handling"  of 
men.  The  industrial  engineer  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  this  line.  He  knows  all  the 
experiments  that  have  ever  been  tried  in 
the  way  of  reconciling  capital  and  labor, 
and  is  able  to  show  how  trouble  may  be 
averted  by  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  industrial  relationships.  Here 
much  is  said  of  the  repression  of  crafts- 
manship and  the  creative  instinct,  slav- 
ery to  the  machine,  the  evils  of  low  price 
rates,  the  tyranny  of  foreman,  restric- 
tion of  output,  labor  turnover,  fatigue, 
recognition  of  unions,  failure  of  profit- 
sharing  and  paternalism,  the  fetish  of 
industrial  democracy,  shop  committees, 
shop  stewards,  the  Whitley  Plan,  the  ex- 
periment of  Lever  Brothers,  Filene  Sons, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  and  other  model  employers. 

After  this  comprehensive  survey,  one 
rather  expects  a  panacea,  but  no  panacea 
is  offered.  All  of  these  writers  agree  in 
regarding  the  wage  system,  though  by 
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no  means  perfect,  as  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable relationship  between  employer 
and  employee,  both  of  whom  should  try 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Profit-sharing 
fails  because  it  confuses  two  distinct  re- 
turns— wages,  which  belong  to  the  la- 
borer as  such,  and  profits,  which  belong 
to  the  business  man  who  creates  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  joint  returns  into  their  component 
parts.  Mr.  Basset  states  the  problem 
thus: 

"To  find  a  ratio  between  wages  and 
cost  of  production  that  will  insure  to 
the  worker  his  proper  share  and  to  the 
capitalist  a  product  that  may  be  sold  at 
a  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly 
to  decrease  in  this  process  the  costs,  so 
that  the  product  may  be  distributed  in 
increasing  volume  and  the  values  pre- 
served so  that  the  wages  when  paid  may 
mean  something.  This  is  obviously  a 
management  problem  and  not  merely  a 
wage  problem." 

The  conclusion  evidently  is  that  what 
the  industrial  world  most  needs  is  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  employer  and 
employee  based  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
square  deal.  This  involves,  either  explic- 
itly or  tacitly,  a  treaty  between  both  par- 
ties in  which  each  agrees  to  do  his  very 
best  toward  the  common  end  of  quantity 
and  quality  production,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  joint  product  is  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  contribution  of 
each  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained. 
Under  such  conditions  there  could  be  no 
valid  objection  to  industrial  democracy, 
shop  committees,  piece  rates  or  scientific 
management,  and  even  the  hated  shop 
watch  might  be  tolerated  if  used  for  the 
common  good.  The  only  trouble — but  a 
very  serious  one — is  to  find  men  able  to 
manage  the  human  side  of  industrial  af- 
fairs. Almost  any  scheme  will  work  well 
under  the  right  management,  and  any 
plan  will  fail  if  the  wrong  people  are  in 
control.  Possibly,  in  their  search  for  the 
ideal  employment  manager  and  diplomat, 
business  men  have  been  looking  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Perhaps  he  is  not  one 
of  those  dehumanized  efficiency  engi- 
neers, but  a  far  more  genial  personality 
— the  man  of  the  disorderly  desk. 

J.  E.  Le  Rossignol 

Mazzini's  Letters 

To  an  English  Family,  1844-1854.  Edited 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  F.  Rich- 
ards. Illustrated  with  Portraits.  New 
York:    John  Lane  Company. 

A  NOTABLE  addition  to  the  Mazzini 
literature  is  made  in  this  consider- 
able volume  of  several  hundred  letters 
from  Mazzini  to  the  members  of  the 
Ashurst  family.  After  Mazzini  fled  to 
England,  he  found  that  his  letters  were 
being  opened  in  the  English  post  office 
and  that,  through  the  information  thus 
obtained,  the  safety  and  lives  of  some 


of  his  friends  in  Italy  were  being  en- 
dangered. He  protested,  and  Carlyle 
supported  his  protest  in  a  noble  letter  to 
the  Times.  Among  the  many  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  poured  in  upon  Maz- 
zini at  this  time,  the  one  which  bore  for 
him  the  greatest  personal  consequences 
was  that  from  William  Henry  Ashurst 
and  his  daughters,  Eliza  and  Emily. 
Their  house  at  Muswell  Hill,  near  Lon- 
don, soon  became  for  him  a  place  of  fre- 
quent visits  on  Sundays,  when  he  could 
snatch  a  few  hours  from  his  incessant 
pressure  of  work.  A  close  relationship 
of  mutual  affection  and  devotion  devel- 
oped between  him  and  Emily  Ashurst. 
In  fact,  there  fluttered  for  a  moment  in 
the  heart  of  Emily  and  her  parents  the 
hope  of  a  still  closer  relationship  with 
the  Italian  patriot.  But  Mazzini,  who 
was  much  older,  felt  that  his  whole  devo- 
tion in  life  must  be  directed  toward  the 
liberation  of  his  oppressed  country. 
Italy,  free  and  united,  was  to  be  his  only 
bride;  but  the  affectionate  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Emily  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  continued,  and  gave  rise  to 
these  letters  which  are'  here  published 
for  the  first  time.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  to  Emily.  She  copied,  arranged, 
and  annotated  them  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  but  her  health  did  not  allow 
her  to  see  them  through  the  press  be- 
fore her  death.  That  has  been  dore  by 
another  devoted  hand. 

These  letters  to  the  Ashurst  family 
are  in  the  main  more  valuable  in  throw- 
ing light  on  Mazzini's  own  life  and  char- 
acter than  on  the  events  in  the  struggle 
for  Italian  Unity.  They  reveal  the  un- 
tiring zeal  with  which  he  was  constantly 
at  work  in  England,  writing  letters,  con- 
ducting a  school  for  Italian  boys  in  Lon- 
don, making  addresses,  and  organizing 
the  People's  International  League.  The 
aim  of  this  League  was  to  enlighten  the 
British  public  as  to  political  conditions 
in  Italy,  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
national  freedom,  and  to  build  up  an  effi- 
cient public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  every  people  to  self-government  and 
national  unity.  The  letters  continually 
reveal  his  remarkable  prescience,  as  when 
he  declared  in  1843 :  "In  Austria  there 
is  a  Slav  movement  which  no  one  troubles 
about,  but  which  one  day,  when  united 
with  our  work,  will  wipe  Austria  off  the 
map  of  Europe."  When  the  revolutions 
of  1848  broke  out,  he  hurried  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Italy; 
his  letters  during  these  feverish  weeks 
give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  patriotic  hopes  which  were 
soon  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
Austrian  armies  and  Piedmontese  mod- 
erate monarchists.  Mazzini  was  bitterly 
disappointed  in  Charles  Albert  and  was 
unwilling  to  endanger  his  hope  for  Ital- 
ian unity  by  a  compromise  with  the  Pied- 
montese king:  "Let  Charles  Albert 
break  openly  every  diplomatic  tie,  every 


connection  with  other  princes;  let  him 
sign  a  proclamation  to  Italy  for  absolute 
unity,  with  Rome  as  a  metropolis,  and 
for  an  overthrow  of  all  other  Italian 
princes;  we  shall  be  soldiers  under  his 
banners ;  se  no,  no." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  of  the  letters  is  one  to  the 
seven-year-old  niece  of  the  Ashursts, 
in  which  Mazzini  sets  out  to  explain 
in  simple  language  the  great  cause  which 
he  had  at  heart:  "You  know,  dear  Caro- 
line, that  Italy  is  my  country,  that  land 
in  which  I  have  been  born,  where  my 
mamma  still  lives  and  my  father  and  my 
sisters,  and  many  good  relations  and 
friends  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  six- 
teen years.  Now,  in  Italy,  there  are 
two  sets  of  people:  the  good  people  and 
the  bad  people.  The  good  people,  thank 
God,  are  many;  they  are  almost  all  the 
Italians;  the  bad  people  are  very  few; 
but  they  are  supported  by  thousands  of 
foreigners,  called  Austrians.   ..." 

The   Anthropologist   in 
Search   of  Origins 

Primitive    Society.      By    Robert    H.    Lowie. 
New  York:    Boni  and  Liveright. 

DR.  LOWIE'S  contribution  to  a  pecu- 
liarly intricate  problem  is  of  un- 
usual value.  Of  the  chief  inventions  that 
mark  human  progress,  there  are  in  mu- 
seums and  books  fairly  adequate  ac- 
counts. They  illustrate  the  technological 
side  of  man's  control  over  the  resources 
and  forces  of  nature  in  ministering  to 
his  needs  and  comforts.  The  present- 
day  American  animus  and  energy  con- 
centrate upon  this  single  expression  of 
the  body  cultural  with  quite  an  unprece- 
dented emphasis.  Language  and  science 
represent  the  great  intellectual  inven- 
tions; the  language  arts  and  the  arts  of 
form  and  tone  and  dramatic  representa- 
tion reflect  the  poetic  mind  in  inventive 
mood.  But  what  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  most  formative  invention  relates 
to  the  organization  of  the  bonds  and 
ties,  the  customs  and  taboos,  the  asso- 
ciations and  affiliations,  that  keep  men 
together  and  hold  them  apart  in  castes 
and  stations.  Social  institutions  are 
peculiarly  significant  psychological  inven- 
tions. Nowhere  does  the  intricacy  of 
the  primitive  mind  reveal  itself  so  strik- 
ingly as  in  the  versatile  structure  of  so- 
ciety. 

Dr.  Lowie  reviews  the  rich  material  of 
social  organization  with  a  new  insight; 
he  discards  simple  solutions,  too  much 
dominated  by  the  active  social  ties  as 
we  know  them,  and  by  the  desire  to  read 
evolutionary  conclusions  into  historical 
data.  When  once  we  have  acknowledged 
the  simple  facts  that  men  desire  mates, 
and  that  each  group  of  mankind  provides 
for  future  generations,  we  have  allowed 
for  biological  rule.  The  family  is  thus 
established  but  in  every  sort  and  condi- 
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tion  and  circumstance.  The  marriage 
ties  limit  the  selection  of  mates;  but 
what  is  tabooed  in  one  group  is  pre- 
scribed in  another.  Marriage  within 
and  marriage  without  the  clan;  a  clan 
or  clans  standing  as  a  marriage  clan  to 
another  or  others;  the  right  or  obliga- 
tion of  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow;  the  divergent  relationships  pa- 
ternal and  maternal;  the  extensions  and 
limitations  of  kinship;  the  influence  of 
property  and  privilege,  inheritance,  and 
primogeniture;  the  feminine  and  mascu- 
line stratification  of  society  by  occupa- 
tion, residence,  age,  exclusive  sects,  and 
cults;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  rami- 
fications by  which  a  sense  of  kinship  or 
other  psychological  cohesion  is  estab- 
lished, which  by  artificial  cultivation 
becomes  the  tradition  and  thus  the  mo- 
tive force  of  society,  primitive  and  ad- 
vanced. Of  special  importance  are  those 
more  selective  associations,  cults  and 
secret  fraternities,  guilds,  and  caste,  hon- 
ors, and  ranks,  which  determine  station 
along  with  and  above  the  kinship  ties  of 
descent.  The  larger  social  relations  in- 
corporated in  institutions  and  govern- 
ments, in  accredited  ranks  and  authori- 
ties, most  despotically  in  ruling  castes 
and  slavery,  still  further  complicate  the 
many-sided  social  relations  of  a  member 
of  so-called  primitive  society — whose  so- 
cial relations  indeed  may  be  far  more 
complex  than  those  of  an  average,  indus- 
trialized, standardized,  twentieth-century 
citizen  of  the  humbler  orders.  It  is  this 
very  intricate  set  of  relations,  illustrated 
by  data  derived  from  the  near  and  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  that  Dr.  Lowie  pre- 
sents in  effective  manner. 

Generalizations,  though  difficult,  are 
not  inaccessible.  Cultural  forms  are  as 
predominantly  artificial  upon  a  natural 
basis;  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  is  to 
mistake  for  a  nature-ordained  relation 
what  is  far  more  the  result  of  artifice 
under  the  stress  of  condition  or  the  im- 
petus of  an  early  set,  or  the  diffusion  of 
a  congenial  or  even  an  imposed  cultural 
pattern.  These  things  come  to  be,  rather 
than  must  be  as  they  are;  but,  once 
started,  rule  as  traditions  with  all  the 
vigor  and  rigor  of  the  originally 
ordained.  What  shall  be  the  social  rela- 
tions of  sex,  what  their  several  privileges 
and  disqualifications,  what  shall  be  the 
division  of  labor  between  the  sexes; 
what  the  maternal  and  what  the  paternal 
range  of  influence ;  these  issues,  artificial 
upon  a  natural  basis,  do  not  readily  re- 
veal the  mode  and  measure  of  their  de- 
pendence on  each  of  the  dual  factors. 
But  the  diversity  of  cultural  products 
under  similar  conditions  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  comparable  order  of  result- 
ants under  very  different  conditioning, 
indicates  that  similarity  of  effect  is  not 
lightly  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  common 
psychological  cause,  nor  diversity  as 
proof  of  its  absence.    There  is  independ- 


ent evolution  from  like  causes  and  con- 
vergent evolution  from  unlike  causes; 
and  more  and  more  through  the  diffusion 
of  culture  there  is  an  interaction  of  so- 
cial products  which  affects  even  the  rela- 
tively stable  and  conservative  social  re- 
lations. Problems  of  origin  constantly 
face  the  anthropologist;  next,  the  proper 
appraisal  of  the  ultimate  factors  forming 
the  social  structure,  and  along  with  these 
there  emerges  that  persistent  problem  of 
improvement  in  cultural  levels. 

Whether  we  discover  a  trend  upward 
or  merely  a  diversity  will  depend  upon 
the  values  we  cherish,  and  the  bias  of 
our  entries  on  the  credit  and  debit  side 
of  civilization.  Democracy,  general  hap- 
piness, the  emergence  of  the  abler  and 
better  individuals,  the  free  expression  of 
personality,  have  been  selected  by  one 
and  another  moralist  as  the  pivotal  test 
of  cultural  value.  Just  what  we  value 
in  our  social  system  and  why  we  value  it 
is  a  deeper  question  than  the  ordinary 
citizen,  floating  with  the  current  of 
tradition  or  immersed  in  the  routine  of 
circumstance,  commonly  ponders.  When 
unquestioning  acceptance  gives  way,  as 
in  these  parlous  times,  to  questionings  of 
the  established  order,  they  apply  to 
superficial  rather  than  to  fundamental 
issues.  The  anthropologist  cuts  deeper 
in  his  skeptic  moods.  "To  that  plan- 
less hodgepodge,  that  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  called  civilization,  the  historian 
can  no  longer  yield  superstitious  rever- 
ence. He  will  realize  better  than  others 
the  obstacles  to  infusing  design  into  that 
amorphous  product;  but  in  thought  at 
least  he  will  not  grovel  before  it  in 
fatalistic  acquiescence;  but  dream  of  a 
rational  scheme  to  supplant  the  chaotic 
jumble." 

Joseph  Jastrow 

Vespers  and  Matins 

Gates  of  Paradise  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ed- 
win Markham.  New  York :  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

Poems  by  a  Little  Girl.  By  Hilda  Conkling. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Spires  and  Poplars.  The  Yale  Series.  By 
Alfred  Raymond  Bellinger.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press. 

War:  An  Ode  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ron- 
ald Campbell  MacFie.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

Kossovo  :  Heroic  Songs  of  the  Serbs.  Trans- 
lated by  Helen  Rootham.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

THE  concluding  pages  of  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  "Gates  of  Paradise"  are  oc- 
cupied with  favorable  comments  on  the 
poet  by  critics  and  poets  of  distinction. 
I  propose  to  couple  some  of  these  quo- 
tations with  brief  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Markham's  poetry.  The  excerpts  con- 
sist invariably  of  the  first  four  lines  of 
a  continuous  series  of  poems  in  the 
present  book.  The  criticisms  of  course 
have   no    specific   reference   to   the   ex- 


cerpts with  which  they  are  paired,  nor  to 
the  "Gates  of  Paradise." 

1.  In  the   falling  twilight,  soft  and  still, 
A  ploughman  trudges  over  the  hill ; 
While  down  the  glory  in  the  west 

A  crane  swings  swiftly  to  her  nest. 

Edwin  Markham  is  our  greatest  living 
poet. — Joyce  Kilmer. 

2.  We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 

That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man. 

Edwin  Markham,  the  master-poet  of 
our  choir. — George  Sterling. 

3.  Bleak  was  earth  for  many  a  day ; 

Snows  of  tempest  whirled  and  whirled ; 
Now  the  flowers  are  on  the  way : 
April's  coming  down  the  world. 

A  poem  by  Markham  is  a  national 
event. — Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

4.  I  would  my  soul  were  like  the  bird 
That  dares  the  vastness  undeterred. 
Look,  where  the  bluebird  on  the  bough 
Breaks  into  rapture  even  now ! 

Edwin  Markham,  king  among  poets. — 
Salamon  de  la  Selva. 

5.  They  who  can  smile  when  others  hate, 
Nor  bind  the  heart  with  frosts  of  fate, 
Their  feet  will  go  with  laughter  bold 
The  green  roads  of  the  Never-Old. 

The  heights  where  stand  a  Keats,  a 
Markham,  a  Milton. — Eden  Phillpots. 

6.  Time  and  I  have  a  happy  truce: 
He  found  at  last  it  was  no  use 

To  blunt  his  swinging  scythe  on  me: 
So  he  agrees  to  let  me  be. 

Edwin  Markham  is  a  great  poet,  a 
great  man. — William  Griffith. 

7.  Be  still,  be  still,  O  soul, 

As  the  peaks  from  pole  to  pole. 

All  shores  are  silent  as  the  moon  to-night ; 

All  birds  are  resting  from  their  ocean  flight. 

Edwin  Markham  is  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  age. — Francis  Grierson. 

8.  Has  the  bright  sun  set? 

Has  the  gale  grown  stronger? 
Still  we'll  not  grieve  yet : 
We  will  sing  a  little  longer! 

The  name  of  Edwin  Markham  will 
echo  down  the  centuries. — Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Vice-President. 

9.  Ladies,  ladies,  have  a  care : 

You  have  cheered  a  world  of  sighs : 
There  is  witchcraft  in  your  hair, 
There  is  danger  in  your  eyes. 

Edwin  Markham  is  a  poet  with  a 
world  vision. — John  Galsworthy. 

I  have  nothing  to  add;  I  leave  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Markham  to  his  verses 
and  his  friends. 

The  four-to-nine-year-old  Hilda  Conk- 
ling, the  writer  of  "Poems  by  a  Little 
Girl,"  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable 
little  person.  The  poems,  which  are 
many  and  short,  are  all  in  free  verse, 
and  the  handling  of  the  verse-form  is 
skillful,  though  not  masterly.  The  ma- 
terial consists  almost  wholly  of  images 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  landscape 
in  the  sharply  vague  or  vaguely  sharp 
imagist  fashion  which  suits  a  precise 
child  or  a  vague  adult.  The  attitude 
of  childhood  and  imagism  alike  is  the 
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attitude  of  irrational  but  highly  selec- 
tive wonder.  Neither  interprets;  each 
gives  an  edge  to  mystery.  Hilda  Conk- 
ling  has  a  meditativeness  which,  though 
it  rarely  condenses  into  meditation,  is 
artistically  helpful,  and  she  has  that 
power  of  emphatic  stoppage  which  is  in- 
frequent and  notable  in  a  child.  There 
are  similes  some  of  which,  like  the  com- 
parison of  stars  to  goldfish  are  pretty 
and  meaningless,  while  others,  like  the 
comparison  of  a  snowy  morning  to  the  in- 
side of  a  snow-apple,  are  in  their  way 
discoveries.  She  is  seen  at  her  best 
in  "I  Am,"  where  the  style  reveals  a  fine 
discipline,  and  the  pulse-beat  is  quicker 
than  usual  (it  is  the  artist,  not  the  child, 
that  feels  in  Hilda) : 

I  am  willowy  boughs 

For  coolness ; 

I  am  gold-finch  wings 

For  darkness ; 

I  am  a  little  grape 

Thinking  of  September, 

I  am  a  very  small  violet 

Thinking  of  May. 

Whether  it  is  good  for  a  child  to  be- 
come a  public  figure  at  nine  years  old, 
even  if  at  that  age  her  work  deserves 
publicity,  is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
would  divide.  Privacy  is  salutary  for 
growth,  and  buds,  as  the  sharp-eyed 
Hilda  has  doubtless  long  ere  this  found 
out,  are  content  to  rest  long  in  the  sheath 
before  their  disclosure  or  publication  in 
the  blossom.  There  is  also  the  double 
chance  that  the  person  who  has  pub- 
lished verse  at  nine  may  at  twenty-one 
be  ashamed  of  its  inferiority,  or  of  its 
superiority,  to  his  later  output. 

There  is  a  shy  charm,  a  noiseless — 
one  had  almost  said  a  soundless — music 
in  Mr.  Alfred  Raymond  Bellinger's 
"Spires  and  Poplars."  The  melodies 
do  not  surprise  or  enchant,  but  they 
please  delicately,  please  in  the  full,  rare 
sense  of  that  unobtrusively  expressive 
word.  Dr.  R.  C.  MacFie,  who  writes 
an  ode  on  war,  and  who  is  possessed  of 
tunes  without  ideas  or  judgment,  is  best 
in  poems  like  "To  a  Lady  in  the  Read- 
ing-Room  of  the  British  Museum," 
where  the  scope  for  tunes  is  unlimited 
and  the  demand  for  intellect  is  inappre- 
ciable. 

Kossovo,  historically  the  name  of  a 
battle  which  the  Serbians  lost  to  the 
Turks  in  1389,  furnishes  Miss  Helen 
Rootham  with  a  title  for  her  transla- 
tion of  nine  ballads  on  that  event,  which 
are  printed  flank  to  flank  and  also  face 
to  face  with  the  originals.  The  Ser- 
bian folksongs  are  said  to  afford  the 
clearest  available  insight  into  what  we 
may  call  the  embryology  of  the  Homeric 
epic.  Fashioned  by  the  Serbian  peas- 
antry, they  have  fashioned  that  peasan- 
try in  turn,  and  the  aptitude — to  say 
nothing  of  the  appetite — for  metre  in 
the  race  is  so  extraordinary  that  a  peas- 
ant recites  in  blank  verse  to  admiring 
multitudes  a  debate  on  the  budget  in  the 


National  Assembly.  Blank  verse  in 
trochaic  decasyllables  is  the  metre  of 
Miss  Rootham's  ballads,  and  they  recall 
in  their  effect  the  chansons  de  geste, 
though  they  lack  that  urgent  and  ser- 
ried assonance  which  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  throng  and  concourse,  almost 
of  vortical  convergence,  to  the  French 
verses.  They  are  good  poems  even  for 
us;  their  sheer  probity  is  a  joy.  They 
have  that  rudeness  touched  with  ele- 
gance— so  different  from  mere  rudeness 
— which  is  the  spell  of  ancient  song  for 
modern  taste.  They  disclose  that  Ho- 
meric love  and  reverence  for  fabrics,  tex- 
tile or  metallic,  which  makes  us  wonder 
sometimes  if  any  human  being  has  really 
seen  a  woof  or  felt  a  blade  since  our 
great  factories  and  foundries  saw  the 
light.  They  are  brave  and  simple,  and 
their  boyishness  does  not  impair  their 
manhood. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

IN  "An  English  Wife  in  Berlin,"  by 
Evelyn,  Princess  Blucher  (Dutton), 
much  information  is  given  about  titled 
personages  and  a  few  graphic  pen  pic- 
tures of  incidents  in  Germany  during  the 
war  and  just  after,  especially  during  the 
Revolution  of  1918.  It  also  confirms  the 
stories  of  hardships  which  Germans  suf- 
fered as  early  as  1915,  and  more  and 
more  from  that  time  on.  But  Princess 
Blucher's  book  adds  hardly  any  fact  of 
importance  or  of  permanent  historical 
value.  The  author  saw  German  life  dur- 
ing the  war  from  only  a  few  angles. 
Those  years  of  her  life  were  divided 
almost  entirely  between  the  Hotel  Es- 
planade in  Berlin  and  her  husband's  es- 
tate in  Silesia,  and  in  both  of  these  places 
her  associates  consisted  chiefly  of  other 
"internationals,"  women  who  had  mar- 
ried Germans  with  titles.  Of  the  German 
language  she  knew  very  little,  for  her 
dealings  with  the  Kommandantur  on  a 
mildly  interesting  occasion  had  to  be  con- 
ducted through  an  interpreter.  For  this 
reason,  when  she  reports  remarks  which 
Germans  were  said  to  have  made  to  each 
other  in  German,  the  accuracy  of  her  re- 
ports must  be  largely  discounted.  In 
fact,  many  such  remarks  as  reported  by 
Princess  Blucher  must  be  ruled  out  alto- 
gether, as  she  cites  no  source  of  her  in- 
formation in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  accept  her  reports 
as  part  of  the  gossip  at  the  Esplanade. 
The  attraction  of  the  book  for  the  gen- 
eral public  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  ap- 
peal which  it  makes  to  persons  who  are 
interested  in  people  of  title  for  the  title's 
sake. 

One  opens  a  new  volume  of  William 
Rose  Benet  with  quickened  expectation. 
In  the  flash  of  his  name,  the  sorcery  of 
his  titles,  the  splendor  of  his  settings, 


the  audacity  of  his  themes,  there  is  a 
summons,  almost  a  reveillee.  In  "Moons 
of  Grandeur"  (Doran)  we  have  the  effect 
of  a  messenger  cloaked  and  sworded, 
booted  and  spurred,  arriving  at  full  gal- 
lop in  some  piazza  of  the  Renaissance 
with  dispatches  in  his  berretta.  One 
misses  in  the  reading  of  the  book  only — 
the  despatches.  In  these  pictures  of 
Renaissance  Italy  (to  which  episodes 
from  greyer  and  grimmer  lands  are  su- 
peradded) Mr.  Benet  proves  his  posses- 
sion of  rhythm,  of  knowledge,  of  an 
allusiveness  as  ingathering  as  a  scythe, 
of  energy,  of  a  lambent  and  vibrant  pic- 
turesqueness,  of  the  gait  and  swing,  if 
not  the  soul,  of  passion.  One  is  finally 
much  surer  of  the  appeal  of  the  visage 
of  the  Renaissance  to  his  eye  than  of 
the  appeal  of  its  heart  to  his  sym- 
pathy. The  reader  feels  somehow  that 
the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  man  in  Mr. 
Benet  is  that  of  a  sumptuous  visitor  to 
a  manly  and  simple  host.  Alfred  de 
Musset  could  produce  a  "Lorenzaccio," 
paying  for  it  the  price  of  being  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Mr.  Benet  can  not  produce  a 
Lorenzaccio,  and  his  compensation  is 
that  he  is  William  Rose  Benet.  He  is 
lonely  in  the  gorgeous  Renaissance;  he 
gets  nearer  to  Taillefer,  much  nearer  to 
Edward  Webbe,  English  gunner,  whose 
tale,  as  he  says, 

Warms  me  like  firelight  jeweling  old  wine 
In  some  ghost  inn  hung  with  the  golden  fleece! 

The  reader  comes  closest  to  Mr.  Benet, 
perhaps,  when  the  poet  writes  to  Sin- 
clair Lewis  about  the  possibilities  of 
babies  or  to  Don  Marquis  about  the  me- 
nagerie of  bright-eyed  sins  which  he 
houses  in  his  restless  spirit.  In  the 
former  poem  he  rhymes  "crib"  with 
"Sennacherib."  There  is  something  in 
Mr.  Benet's  personality  which  rhymes 
"crib"  with  "Sennacherib,"  and  "Moons 
of  Grandeur,"  with  all  its  attractions, 
errs  somewhat  in  the  obscuration  of  the 
rhyme. 

A  somewhat  unusual  line  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  of  history  has  been  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  James  E.  Gillespie  in  his 
volume  entitled,  "The  Influence  of  Over- 
seas Expansion  in  England  to  1700" 
(Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics,  and  Public  Laws,  Vol. 
xci,  No.  1.  New  York,  1920),  which 
deals  with  the  development  of  England 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  Eng- 
lish history  to  say  that  during  these  cen- 
turies England  passed  from  the  obscurity 
and  poverty  of  a  small  island  kingdom  to 
the  richness,  enthusiasm,  and  national 
confidence  of  a  first-rate  power,  but  it  is 
not  so  common  to  find  the  transformation 
worked  out  in  such  exact  and  minute  de- 
tail. Mr.  Gillespie  rightly  discovers  in 
overseas  expansion  the  most  potent  cause 
for  the  rapid  rise  of  the  island  kingdom, 
and  he  traces,  with  a  wealth  of  facts  and 
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quotations,  the  results  of  such  expansion 
upon  English  customs  and  manners,  so- 
cial relations,  religion,  thought,  science, 
ornamentation  and  illustration,  litera- 
ture, language,  and  politics. 

The  most  conspicuous  results  were 
rather  material  than  spiritual — touching 
food  and  drink,  dress  and  adornment, 
medical  drugs,  furnishings  for  houses 
and  gardens,  ships,  and  other  objective 
things — but  none  the  less  important, 
though  more  subtle,  were  the  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects — a  sense  of  freedom 
and  individuality,  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world,  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  an  awakened  scepticism  which 
balked  at  authority  and  took  a  more 
tolerant  and  wholesome  view  of  religious 
things.  Equally  important  was  the  finan- 
cial aspect — the  creation  of  a  capitalistic 
middle  class,  which  derived  its  wealth 
from  overseas  enterprise  and  became  the 
promotion  of  colonies  and  commerce,  set- 
ting its  stamp  upon  governmental  policy 
for  a  century  to  come.  Mr.  Gillespie's 
book,  though  sometimes  inconclusive  and 
sometimes  unconvincing,  particularly  in 
what  it  says  of  political  development,  is 
illuminating  and  suggestive,  and  opens  up 
a  new  field  of  observation  and  research  to 
the  historical  student. 

By  way  of  record  we  note  the  publica- 
tion of  three  new  volumes  in  the  Latin 
section  and  two  in  the  Greek  section  of 
the  "Loeb  Classical  Library"  (Putnams). 
R.  M.  Gummere  adds  the  second  volume 
to  his  "Epistulae  Morales"  of  Seneca; 
C.  R.  Haines  completes  his  edition  and 
translation  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto, 
and  W.  C.  A.  Ker  adds  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  to  his  "Epigrams"  of 
Martial.  By  a  curious  oversight  this  last 
work  is  attributed  on  the  jacket  to  J.  C. 
Rolfe.  In  Greek  we  have  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  "Plutarch's  Lives"  by  Bernadotte 
Perrin  (leaving  two  yet  to  finish  the  set), 
and  the  second  instalment  of  C.  F. 
Smith's  Thucydides.  The  Weekly  Review 
has  already  commented  on  the  inception 
of  each  of  these  works,  and  need  say 
nothing  now  save  to  acclaim  the  progress 
of  this  monumental  undertaking. 

James  Insley  Osborne's  book,  "Arthur 
Hugh  Clough"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  has 
every  feature  of  a  creditable  thesis  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osphy  in  the  field  of  English  Literature. 
The  unimportant  subject  is  exhaustively 
and  exhaustingly  studied.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  pains  with  which  we  are  told 
what  a  man  who  is  not  made  interesting 
thought,  sixty  or  seventy-five  years  ago, 
about  states  of  society,  philosophy,  and 
religion  now  almost  if  not  quite  extinct. 
Clough's  own  work  still  has  animation 
enough  to  make  one  who  occasionally 
turns  his  pages  forget  that  he  died  in 
November,  1861.  Mr.  Osborne  manages 
to  remind   us  that  this   rather   myopic 


groper  for  truth  is  no  longer  living.  The 
book  is  pleasantly  printed. 

The  author  who  nowadays  writes  a 
book  on  American  Government  must  give 
a  hostage  to  fortune.  He  can  not  be  sure 
that  what  he  asserts  to-day  will  be  true 
to-morrow.  If  he  desires  his  volume  to 
be  up-to-the-minute,  he  must  perforce  in- 
clude such  timely  topics  as  the  centraliza- 
tion of  executive  power,  the  military 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  railroad 
situation  insofar  as  it  is  a  govern- 
mental question,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  prob- 
abilities involved  in  the  Nineteenth.  Yet 
no  man  can  predict  what  the  immediate 
future  will  bring  forth  in  relation  to 
these  various  problems. 

Again,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  illum- 
inate the  outlines  of  American  govern- 
ment by  silhouetting  them  against  a 
background  of  European  political  institu- 
tions. Contrasts  and  analogies,  when 
skillfully  employed,  are  a  great  aid  to  un- 
derstanding. Lord  Bryce,  a  generation 
ago,  used  this  device  to  great  and  endur- 
ing advantage.  But  to-day  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  a  kaleidoscope,  affording  no 
stable  background  of  comparison.  Books 
relating  to  American  government  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  keep  closely  to 
the  home  limits.  So  Professor  Kimball 
in  his  "National  Government  of  the 
United  States"  (Ginn  and  Company) 
marks  out  his  own  boundaries  clearly  and 
keeps  within  them.  His  book  deals  with 
the  national  branch  of  the  government 
alone.  The  problems  of  the  State  and 
the  municipality  are  not  considered.  This 
limitation  of  the  field  may  or  may  not 
impair  the  usefulness  of  the  volume  as 
a  college  text-book;  much  will  depend 
upon  the  drift  which  college  instruction 
in  political  science  may  take  during  the 
next  few  years.  To-day  the  tendency  is 
to  provide,  in  every  institution,  an  ele- 
mentary course  which  covers  all  branches 
of  American  government,  and  in  many 
institutions  this  course  is  made  compul- 
sory; but  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
colleges  will  continue  to  run  in  this 
direction. 

Most  text-books  in  political  science  are 
either  so  encyclopedic  in  their  array  of 
facts  or  so  elusive  in  their  generaliza- 
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tions  that  they  fail  to  stimulate  a  stu- 
dent's mentality,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
weary  him  with  platitudes,  on  the  other. 
Too  many  of  them  are  little  more  than, 
channels  of  propaganda,  designed  to  per- 
suade the  reader  that  we  need  direct 
legislation,  or  shorter  ballots,  or  segre- 
gated budgets,  or  something  else  in  the 
current  programme  of  reform.  Pro- 
fessor Kimball  gives  us  a  book  which 
avoids  most  of  these  pitfalls,  if  not  all 
of  them.  He  displays  a  due  sense  of  pro- 
portion, states  his  views  soberly,  dis- 
cusses concrete  problems,  not  theories, 
and  writes  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
readability. 

Mr.  William  Allison,  as  a  lover  of  the 
track  and  manager  of  the  International 
Horse  Agency  and  Exchange,  Ltd.,  calls 
his  volume  of  reminiscences  "My  King- 
dom for  a  Horse"  (Dutton),  and  indeed 
that  animal,  from  the  author's  childhood 
in  Yorkshire  through  his  years  at  Rugby 
and  Balliol  College  and  his  later  exper- 
ience as  editor  of  St.  Stephen's  Review 
and  "special  commissioner"  for  The 
Sportsman,  plays  the  dominant  role  in 
his  life.  He  justifies  his  interest  in  rac- 
ing by  its  service  in  maintaining  "the 
supremacy  of  that  great  national  asset 
and  monopoly — the  British  Thorough- 
bred," but  the  ordinary  reader  will  wish 
that  his  own  interest  had  been  a  little 
more  consulted  by  omitting  many  of 
these  equine  records.  He  will  wish,  too, 
that  Mr.  Allison  had  not  been  so  generous 
in  quoting  from  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, all  of  which,  from  the  period 
of  childhood,  was  preserved  by  a  doting 
sister.  Barring  this  overplus,  we  think 
the  author  too  modest  in  describing  his 
memoirs  as  a  "farrago  of  insignificant 
events."  Insignificant,  no  doubt,  they 
are  in  a  way,  these  scrapes  at  school  and 
college,  but  many  of  them  are  amusing 
in  themselves,  and  taken  together  they 
give  a  striking  picture  of  a  wholesome 
boy's  and  young  man's  life  in  days  that 
are  already  beginning  to  seem  long  past. 
And  notable  figures  flit  through  the 
scenes.  Temple,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  Master  of  Rugby  in 
Mr.  Allison's  time,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
record  that  he  is  represented  as  far  more 
successful  at  the  school  than  is  usually 
accorded.  The  great  Jowett  was  reign- 
ing at  Balliol  and  instilling  the  proper 
fear  of  God  and  man  into  the  undergrad- 
uate heart.  One  can  almost  see  the 
cherubic  tyrant  as  he  lectured  a  hapless 
youth  who  had  been  caught  pelting  his 
comrades  with  hunks  of  bread  from  his 
window : 

Of  course,  I  don't  regard  it  as  any  serious 
offence,  but  it  must  not  occur  again.  Life 
would  be  insupportable  if  everyone  took  to 
throiving   bread  about   in   this   manner. 

So  the  Olympians  mingled  jest  and  sar- 
casm with  reprehension. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Alii- 
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son  gave  all  his  time  to  horse  racing  and 
horse  play.  He  was  interested  in  Greek 
and  managed  to  make  of  himself  a  fair 
classical  scholar  and  a  ready  writer  of 
good  English.  We  observe  that  he  fol- 
lows nevertheless  the  usual  line  in  depre- 
cating the  neglect  of  science,  and  espe- 
cially botany,  in  the  schools  of  his  day. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  this  benighted, 
uninstructed  Victorian  age  there  were 
probably  ten  gentlemen  interested  in 
botanizing  and  geologizing  to  one  of  the 
present  time.  Of  the  men  who  came  into 
Mr.  Allison's  later  life  Phil  May  is  one 
of  the  most  notable.  It  was  in  the  St. 
Stephen's  Review  that  he  first  made  him- 
self known  as  artist  and  caricaturist. 
The  best  story  in  the  book  is  that  of  the 
egregious  phantom  of  the  hunting  field, 
Joseph  Rawlinson  Battersby,  whom  we 
leave  the  sport-loving  reader  to  discover 
for  himself. 

Notes   On    Recent 
German  Fiction 

Max  Dreyer 

IN  one  of  his  brilliant  essays  Heine, 
looking  for  a  symbol  of  utter  self- 
complacency,  finds  it  in  a  hair  floating  in 
a  bowl  of  milk.  The  German  people  in 
his  time,  he  adds,  are  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  such  hairs  floating  in  a  vast  por- 
ringer. Such  is  the  picture  America,  at 
least  for  the  past  three  generations,  has 
had  of  the  Germany  of  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  Germany 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  Germany  of 
the  Schlegels  and  the  Romantic  School, 
the  Germany  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  the  lodestars  of  modern  transcen- 
dental idealism.  It  was  a  Germany,  we 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  paid  small 
attention  to  the  machinations  of  Metter- 
nich,  that  fed  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
schone  Seele,  and  believed  with  Goethe 
that  true  patriotism  consisted  in  keeping 
one's  house  in  order  and  "sweeping  in 
front  of  one's  door."  It  was  a  Germany 
which  created  camels  by  retiring  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  its  self-conscious- 
ness, whose  troubles  and  joys  were  of  its 
own  evolving ;  a  Germany,  in  a  word,  that 
was  Hamlet. 

One  need  not  read  far  in  German  his- 
tory to  discover  that  this  devotion  to 
pure  reason  and  "creative  spirit"  con- 
sumed only  part  of  the  time  of  the 
geniuses  of  that  age.  There  were  politi- 
cal discussions,  in  spite  of  Heine,  among 
the  several  hairs  in  the  bowl,  and  even 
some  political  disturbances.  There  were 
acrimonious  bickerings  between  the  Ger- 
man states,  and  even  Prussia  itself  had 
trouble  in  keeping  its  hegemony  and  sup- 
pressing the  growing  demand  for  a  con- 
stitution and  a  responsible  ministry. 

During  1915,  when  the  German  cause 
looked  its  brightest,  Max  Dreyer,  who  up 


to  this  time  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
successful  writer  of  light  plays,  wrote  a 
novel,  "Der  Deutsche  Morgen,  Das  Leben 
Eines  Mannes,"*  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  late  German  spirit  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  aspirations  of  the 
days  that  immediately  followed  the  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo.  It  was  designed,  no 
doubt,  as  a  sursum  corda  for  the  German 
spirit  of  a  hundred  years  later,  when 
again  it  was  confronted  with  enemies  and 
battling  for  world  supremacy.  In  1918, 
after  the  war,  when  he  saw  Germany  face 
to  face  with  unutterable  defeat,  he  wrote 
another  novel,  "Nachwuchs,"t  dashed  off, 
it  would  seem,  in  unwonted  haste,  using 
again  the  same  period,  but  changing  the 
scene  from  Berlin  to  Rhenish  Prussia. 
In  this  novel,  however,  the  spirit  has 
changed  entirely.  A  settled  despair 
broods  over  all  the  characters,  except 
one,  and  only  a  minor  one,  a  Stephen 
Seglemaker,  whose  hand  had  once  been 
kissed  by  a  Schlegel,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence undertook  "with  aphorisms  to 
better  the  world  and  the  mood  of  his 
guest — and  drank  more  than  was  good 
for  him." 

"Der  Deutsche  Morgen"  is  the  story  of 
a  Germany  victorious  in  war  but  de- 
feated in  peace,  of  a  Germany  looking  to 
the  future  for  the  fuller  realization  of 
its  ideals;  but  it  is  also  a  warning  to 
the  Germany  of  1915,  that  seemed  again 
on  the  verge  of  world  victory,  to  be  self- 
restrained  and  generous  in  political  in- 
stitutions. 

Jens  Harling,  the  hero,  a  professor  of 
history,  with  the  group  of  enthusiastic 
students  who  gather  about  him,  becomes 
the  core  of  the  intellectual  revolt  against 
the  old  regime.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war  against  Napoleon, 
and  returned  from  Waterloo  with  the 
highest  hopes  for  Germany  and  Prussia. 
There  are  dreams  of  a  united  Germany, 
but  "dreams,  unless  they  produce  deeds, 
are  of  no  worth  and  no  strength.  .  .  . 
Empire  is  not  an  empty  idea,  but  per- 
sonality." And  it  is  Prussia  that  shall 
bring  to  Germany  the  personality  as  well 
as  the  idea.  The  German  princes  "have 
now  a  kindred  feeling  for  Prussia,  they 
see  in  it  their  natural  leader  and  the  pro- 
tector of  Germany  .  .  .  perhaps  from 
it  will  come  German  salvation." 

Fichte  with  his  gospel  of  strenuous 
self-assertion  is  the  God  whose  name  is 
inscribed  upon  these  student  banners. 
"Heil  uns,  dass  wir  in  dieser  Zeit  gebo- 
ren  sind."  "Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to 
be  alive."  "Better  a  life  without  wisdom 
than  wisdom  without  life."  Hegel  is 
treated  with  contempt  because  his  busi- 
ness seems  more  with  system  than  with 
life.  "Truly  life  belongs  only  to  those 
who   create,   not   to   those   who    reduce 
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things  to  a  system."  Praise,  too,  is 
bestowed  upon  Schleiermacher,  "the 
doughty  warrior  for  the  nation's  welfare, 
the  unterrified  watchman,  the  true,  the 
least  wearied  of  all." 

In  both  this  novel  and  its  fellow  the 
German  claims  on  Elsass,  now  bartered 
away  to  the  defeated  French,  is  raised 
to  a  mystical  cult.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  distrust  of  England  and  Russia, 
former  allies,  but  now,  "England  holds 
one  of  our  hands  fast,  Russia  the  other." 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  scene  of  all 
is  that  of  the  convention  of  students 
from  all  German  universities,  a  Pilger- 
fahrt,  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of 
Luther's  proclamation.  "The  spirit  that 
brings  us  together  in  this  place  shall 
guide  us  through  life,  all  brothers,  all 
sons  of  one  and  the  same  Fatherland,  to 
build  an  iron  wall  against  each  and  every 
outer  or  inner  enemy  of  the  Fatherland, 
in  open  conflict  to  be  terrified  by  no  hor- 
rible death,  to  endure  the  hottest  battle, 
and,  unblinded  by  the  glamor  of  an  im- 
perial throne,  to  speak  the  word  of  free- 
dom of  truth  and  right  demand." 

Against  these  movements  of  students 
and  professors  the  police  maintain  a  vigi- 
lant guard.  Though  warned  repeatedly 
that  his  lectures  and  friends  are  rapidly 
making  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  Har- 
ling persists  in  his  course.  He  lectures 
daily  to  enthusiastic  audiences  on  the  cul- 
ture of  early  Germany  and  on  its  free 
traditions.  At  first  he  is  checked  by  de- 
nied promotion;  he  is  presented  for  the 
vacant  librarianship,  but  another  is  pre- 
ferred ;  he  is  suggested  as  professor  ordi- 
narius,  but  his  name  is  withheld ;  he  be- 
comes candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  history  at  the  new  Royal  University 
of  Bonn,  but  difficulties  are  raised.  Still 
he  persists,  for  it  is  his  feeling  that  in 
men  like  himself  lies  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture. At  last  he  is  arrested,  tried,  and 
imprisoned,  escapes,  is  shot,  and  dies,  a 
premature  victim  to  the  revolution  of  '48. 
The  epilogue  strikes  a  singular  note: 
"On  the  same  bright  spring  morning 
on  which  they  gave  to  the  earth  what  was 
left  of  Jens  Harling  a  newcomer  made 
his  entrance  in  Berlin,  a  child,  who  him- 
self was  akin  to  spring.  No  laughing, 
gracious  boy — no,  but  like  the  German 
spring,  reserved,  harsh,  and  right  rough. 
But  he  had  the  widest,  the  brightest,  the 
most  confident  and  unterrified  eyes  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  His  father  brought  him. 
He  was  enrolled :  Otto  the  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  von 
Bismarck!" 

In  "Nachwuchs"  Germany,  from 
bright-eyed  and  forward-looking,  be- 
comes a  despondent  and  wayward 
mourner.  Again  we  have  portraits  of 
leading  figures  in  the  Romantic  School; 
but  now  the  ones  most  revered  are,  not 
Fichte  the  apostle  of  militant  light,  but 
Tieck,  and  Novalis,  the  cobweb  spinner 
of  transcendental  fancy.     The  story  of 
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Novalis'  "Blaue  Blume"  is  to  put  a  new 
and  unique  service.  The  hero  of  the 
story  marries  a  young  woman  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed  in  the  war.  She 
for  months  had  idealized  his  death  and 
her  plighted  faith  to  his  memory;  re- 
luctantly she  is  led  into  the  marriage; 
and  the  bridegroom,  once  the  closest 
friend  of  the  dead  husband,  though  in 
love  with  her,  feels  a  delicacy  in  the  situ- 
ation. One  evening  she  tells  him  the 
story  of  Novalis  and  the  maid,  the  Blaue 
Blume,  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his 
troth;  how  on  her  death  he,  for  a  time, 
was  righteously  unconsolable,  but  how 
as  time  passed  on  he  saw  her  traits  ani- 
mating another,  and  how  at  last,  true  to 
his  eternal  love,  he  wedded  and  loved, 
his  faith  remaining  unbroken  withal. 
The  ready  husband  quickly  understands, 
and  they  live  happily  until — but  this  is  to 
tell  the  story,  and  the  story  is  not  worth 
the  telling.  In  brief,  with  this  second 
novel  we  are  back  again  in  the  Germany 
of  Heine's  delicious  essay.  The  hairs  are 
again  restored  to  the  porringer,  only  they 
sentimentalize  over  the  next  war  and 
preach  the  old  patriarchal  blessing. 

The  need  of  a  new  generation  of  youth 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  is  on  nearly 
every  page.  "It  was  a  pity,"  one  woman, 
childless,  remarks,  "that  in  the  place  of 
the  young  men  the  old  women  could  not 
have  fallen."  A  perfectly  respectable 
pastor  urges  the  heroine  to  give  up  horse- 
back riding,  "for  the  Amazon  makes  not 
a  fitting  mother."  Illegitimate  children, 
especially  if  they  be  boys,  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  costs  by  and  for  the  state. 
The  climax  of  all  this  desire  is  reached 
when  the  most  intelligent  woman  in  the 
story,  because  she  is  childless  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  persuades  her  husband  to 
a  divorce  and  induces  her  best  friend,  the 
widow  of  a  soldier,  to  an  exchange,  for 
"you  shall  be  the  wife  of  a  strong  and 
upright  man — and  the  mother  of  Ger- 
man sons."  Her  apology  is  a  bit  naive, 
"it  is  not  quite  the  usual  thing  for  a  wife 
to  be  the  match-maker  for  her  husband," 
but  "the  Fatherland  wishes  it  of  us." 
And  when  the  exchanged  husband  dies, 
not  honorably,  but  in  expiation  for  his 
seduction  of  a  village  belle,  and  the  wife, 
broken-hearted,  follows  her  faithless  hus- 
band, the  woman  who  knew  renunciation 
"breathes  deep  and  allows  the  spring 
breeze  to  wander  through  the  rooms. 
Now  she  had  both  the  boys  for  her  own, 
her  boys,  who  had  been  Emmerich's." 
Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr. 

Decline  in  Labor  Legislation 

THE  output  of  protective  labor  laws  in 
the  United  States  during  1920  was 
meagre,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  The  result  is  ascribed 
partly  to  the  limited  number  of  regular 
legislative    sessions     (there    were    only 
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eleven)   and  partly  to  social  reaction. 

The  Federal  Congress  established  a 
system  of  compulsory,  contributory  old- 
age  pensions  for  the  300,000  employees  in 
the  government's  classified  civil  service. 
It  also  established  a  woman's  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  created 
the  machinery  for  federal  and  State  co- 
operation in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  industrial  cripples.  Action  towards 
this  end  has  already  been  taken  by 
twenty-four  States. 

Georgia  enacted  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law,  and  Congress  and  twelve 
States  amended  existing  compensation 
laws.  The  New  York  amendment  bring- 
ing a  limited  number  of  occupational 
diseases  under  the  law  is  criticised  in 
the  report  as  an  expedient  brought  for- 
ward by  opponents  of  the  workmen's 
health  insurance  bill.  In  Louisiana  acci- 
dent insurance  was  made  compulsory.  In 
several  States  benefits  were  increased 
and  the  waiting  period  was  reduced. 

Kansas  established  its  now  famous 
court  of  industrial  relations  (in  effect 
January  31),  and  Texas  enacted  a  rigor- 
ous law  against  impeding  or  interfering, 
by  intimidation  or  violence,  with  the 
operation  of  common  carriers. 

The  Association,  in  calling  attention 
to  its  immediate  legislative  programme, 
urges  consideration  of  the  emergency  bill 
to  extend  workmen's  compensation  to 
longshoremen  and  others  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  from 
benefits  under  the  State  compensation 
laws.  Other  measures  emphasized  are 
the  Nolan  bill  to  establish  joint  federal 
and  State  employment  service  and  the 
Sheppard  bill  for  safeguarding  mother- 
hood and  childhood. 


Drama 


St.  John  Ervine  and  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore 

IN  St.  John  Ervine's  "Mixed  Marriage" 
at  the  Bramhall  Playhouse  Messrs. 
Duncan  and  Peters  offer  to  their  minia- 
ture public  a  vigorous  and  elevated  play 
set  with  fidelity  and  skill  and  acted  with 
remarkable  ability.  "Mixed  Marriage"  is 
not  so  good  a  play  as  "Jane  Clegg"  or 
"John  Ferguson" ;  its  hold  on  the  sympa- 
thies is  less  powerful.  But  in  the  con- 
flict between  industry  and  religion  it  is 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  a  novel  and 
weighty  theme.  In  Ireland  alone  perhaps 
could  that  theme  disclose  its  possibilities. 
Elsewhere  the  combatants  are  unequal; 
elsewhere  industry  at  its  flood-tide  faces 
religion  at  its  ebb.  But  in  Ireland  be- 
tween industry  in  its  nonage  and  religion 
yet  in  its  prime  a  more  equal  conflict 
supplies  drama  with  a  richer  opportu- 
nity. The  form  of  the  problem  is  simple; 
a  strike  fails  unless  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant strikers  can  be  kept  from  religious 


discord    during    its    continuance.      That 
necessity  creates  the  play. 

St.  John  Ervine  seems  distinctively  a 
painter  of  households,  and  the  setting  of 
this  religious  and  industrial  play  is  rig- 
idly domestic.  John  Rainey,  Belfast  ar- 
tisan, Protestant,  and  bigot,  returns  to 
his  home  one  evening  to  tell  the  good- 
wife  that  the  strike  is  on.  This  Rainey, 
whom  Mr.  Augustin  Duncan  acts  with 
truth  and  force,  is  a  sort  of  earth- 
work half  formed  of  loam,  as  if  a  bog 
had  risen  to  human  shape  in  which 
flamed  and  smouldered  like  burning  peat 
an  insensate  and  pitiless  religious  big- 
otry as  animating  principle.  He  has  the 
furies  and  obstinacies  of  a  Tolstoyan 
peasant,  and  his  vanity  as  speechmaker 
finds  a  sort  of  parallel  or  parody  of  its 
grinning  self  in  the  poor  dickey  which 
does  duty  for  a  shirt.  On  this  man's 
wife,  Mrs.  Rainey,  St.  John  Ervine  has 
been  lavish  of  the  treasures  of  his  pencil; 
he  has  even  shared  with  her  his  own  ten- 
derly acid  and  fraternally  ironic  mood; 
and  his  producers  have  been  lucky  in 
finding  for  the  part  an  actress,  Margaret 
Wycherly,  to  whom  all  its  delicacies  are 
transparent.  She  acted  with  the  mingled 
impetus  and  repression,  the  alternate 
sortie  and  retreat,  of  a  naturally  demon- 
strative person  to  whom  experience  has 
taught  that  the  demonstration  of  feeling, 
and  feeling  itself,  perhaps,  are  profitless. 
Her  pale,  keen  face,  in  which  answer 
seemed  to  blend  with  question,  had  the 
curtained  look  of  one  for  whom  life  itself 
is  mainly  mystery,  yet  whose  penetration 
has  here  and  there  sufficed  to  part  a  fold 
or  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil.  Her  epigrams 
were  the  yeast  of  the  dialogue. 

The  play  unfolds  slowly;  it  takes  its 
ease  in  its  inn.  John  Rainey,  in  whom 
by  a  pointed  but  perfectly  natural  anom- 
aly, the  artisan  is  liberal  while  the  Prot- 
estant is  bigoted,  is  persuaded  by  his 
son  Hugh  and  his  son's  friend  (Rollo 
Peters  and  Harmon  MacGregor)  to  keep 
the  peace  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant strikers.  Meanwhile,  his  son,  Prot- 
estant like  himself,  wooes  the  Catholic 
Nora  Murray,  a  part  to  which  Miss 
Angela  McCahill  brought  a  face  the  still 
warmth  and  rapt  curves  of  which  were 
Edenic,  if  not  heavenly.  In  the  second 
act  avowals  and  requitals  have  already 
taken  place,  and  the  son,  in  a  brief  but 
lovely  scene,  confides  the  fact  of  his  hap- 
piness to  the  sympathizing  and  consent- 
ing mother.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  father  shall  know  nothing  till 
the  strike  is  over,  and  the  restraint  of 
his  hand  upon  the  passions  of  divided 
and  vindictive  workingmen  has  ceased  to 
be  imperative.  Nobody  finds  anything 
base  in  this  dissembling  and  evasive 
silence. 

The  third  act  brings  on  the  unhurry- 
ing  crisis.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  hide  the  engagement  from  the 
father  except  the  elementary  precaution 
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of  abstention  from  caresses  in  John  Rai- 
ney's  house.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  and  the  trick  that  has  dissembled  the 
fact,  there  is  no  stay  or  measure  to  his 
wrath.  A  passionate  discussion  ensues, 
a  discussion  that  sways  and  pitches  more 
like  the  drifting  quarrels  of  real  life  than 
the  straightforward  and  businesslike  con- 
troversies in  plays  and  novels.  At  this 
point  I  quail  a  little.  I  still  admire,  I  still 
assent,  but  I  own  to  a  kind  of  dismay  in 
the  presence  of  the  stupid  and  squalid 
violence  of  the  Caliban-father,  the  im- 
penetrable hardness  of  the  son,  and  the 
steely  selfishness  of  the  young  girl's  hawk- 
like grip  on  the  object  of  her  personal 
desire.  The  sympathies  have  no  alight- 
ing-place. Forces  of  this  kind  seem  al- 
most too  inelastic  for  perceptive  drama; 
between  tenacities  so  fixed  there  may  be 
jar,  but  there  can  be  no  play.  The  father 
rushes  to  the  assembly-place, to  unbind  by 
his  fanaticism  the  very  passions  which 
his  sobriety  had  leashed.  Meanwhile,  one 
asks,  where  is  the  mother?  The  mother 
in  this  crisis  is  resourceless.  She  is  pres- 
ent, but  she  can  do  nothing.  Surely  this 
is  a  real  flaw  in  the  drama.  Mr.  Ervine 
has  created  a  capacity;  he  has  created  an 
emergency:  and  in  the  face  of  the  emer- 
gency the  capacity  can  do  nothing. 

In  the  fourth  act  mischief  is  afoot; 
violence  assails  the  house;  and  uproar 
scarcely  ceases  through  the  act.  One  feels 
that  a  delicate  internal  artist  like  St. 
John  Ervine  suffers  an  indignity  in  the 
obligation  to  resort  to  hubbub  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  anything — even  of  riot. 
Nora  Murray  suddenly  repents.  (Re- 
pentance in  Nora  Murray,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  affects  us  as  an  impertinence, 
almost  a  frivolity.)  In  this  mood  she  is 
reckless  in  self-exposure,  and  a  bullet 
from  a  guardsman  strikes  her  dead.  One 
may  quarrel,  again,  with  Mr.  Ervine's 
choice  of  a  victim.  General  ravage  and 
massacre  fall  undoubtedly  within  the 
logic  of  the  play,  but  their  concentration 
on  Nora  is  pure  accident,  and  an  accident 
so  undiscriminating  that,  while  it  pro- 
vides retribution  for  Nora  and  the  son, 
it  offers  release  and  reward  to  the  father 
who  is  guiltier  than  Nora  or  the  son. 
Criticism  has  often  quarreled  with  drama 
for  sending  accident  to  the  relief  of  vir- 
tue; St.  John  Ervine  stands  almost  alone 
in  despatching  it  to  the  rescue  of  in- 
iquity. 

The  deductions  I  have  named  are  of 
moment,  but  they  leave  the  play  un- 
touched in  its  possession  of  distinguished 
interest  and  worth.  No  lover  of  serious 
drama  should  forget  its  claims. 

"The  Union  of  East  and  West"  pre- 
sented Tagore's  "Sacrifice"  and  "Post 
Office"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  a  series 
of  special  matinees,  beginning  on  Decem- 
ber tenth.  "The  Post  Office  is  a  deli- 
cately imagined  little  play  to  which  Miss 
Lilian  Jago  lends  the  support  of  an  in- 
comparable voice  in  her  impersonation  of 


the  young  boy,  Amal.  Amal  dies,  and 
lives — lives  richly — in  death.  He  reminds 
one  dimly  of  Paul  Dombey.  A  gloomy 
palace  skirts  a  cheerful  highway,  and  the 
malady  which  confines  his  body  to  the 
palace  allows  his  heart  and  eyes  to  pas- 
ture all  day  on  the  bright,  glancing, 
checkered  movement  of  the  road.  In  the 
presentation  less  gloom  might  have  pro- 
duced more  tragedy.  The  brighter  part 
of  the  spectacle  is  ignored  by  the  scenery, 
and  in  Miss  Jago's  voice,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  there  is  a  knell  in  every  intonation. 
The  secret  of  making  a  doom  vivid  to  the 
watcher  is  not  to  keep  it  continuously  in 
his  mind,  but  to  recall  it  repeatedly  to 
his  mind  after  brief  obliterations.  The 
vigils  of  grief  we  can  support;  what  we 
can  not  bear  is  its  waking  after  slumber. 

"Sacrifice"  is  a  one-act  play  of  ancient 
Hindoo  life,  in  which  an  enlightened  king 
forbids  the  sacrifice  of  living  victims  to 
the  bloody  and  barbaric  goddess  Kali. 
The  occasion  for  the  reform  is  the  death 
of  a  pet  goat.  Now  the  safety  of  goats 
is  doubtless  an  object  that  falls  within 
the  aims  of  an  impartial  and  versatile 
benevolence,  but  one  may  doubt  its  ade- 
quacy as  an  incentive  to  kings  to  defy  an 
imperious  and  rancorous  priesthood  and 
the  skulking  menace  of  assassination. 
The  war  between  king  and  priests  has  be- 
gun, and  ambush  and  violence  threaten 
the  lives  of  men.  Only  no  one  quite 
knows  who  is  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

It  is  difficult  to  concentrate  our  sym- 
pathies, and,  in  spite  of  the  allusions  to 
blood  that  empurple  the  dialogue,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  afraid.  One  feels  that  a 
lancet  applied  to  the  veins  of  these  people 
would  extract  nothing  more  formidable 
than  gelatine  or  metaphor.  The  fact  that 
all  the  actors  mouth  or  globe  their  lines 
with  a  gusto  far  too  solemn  to  be  serious 
increases  the  believer's  difficulties. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  the  outcome  of 
the  plot.  The  servant  of  the  temple  kills 
himself,  and  the  image  of  Kali  is  struck 
down  by  her  own  priest.  Kali  for  Tagore 
is  war.  The  implication  of  his  manly 
dedicatory  word  is  unequivocal :  "I  dedi- 
cate this  play  to  those  heroes  who  bravely 
stood  for  peace  when  human  sacrifice 
was  claimed  for  the  goddess  of  war." 
Now  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  servant 
of  the  temple,  a  featureless  being  whom 
death  itself  can  not  enliven  for  us,  does 
pay  with  his  own  blood  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  dues  of  blood.  It  has  taken 
blood  in  a  word  to  staunch  blood,  and 
those  who  war  to  end  war  might  claim 
to  have  found  in  their  opponent  a  trace 
or  variant  of  their  own  thesis.  The  serv- 
ant's blood  is  inappreciable  beside  that 
of  the  five  or  six  millions  who  perished 
in  the  war,  but  the  principle  is  upheld. 
The  sleek,  pious,  self-reforming  universe 
must  pay  its  mite  of  blackmail  to  Kali 
before  she  will  consent  to  disappear.  She 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  its  past. 
0.  W.  Firkins 
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THE  post-war  tide  of  im- 
migration is  reaching 
thought-provoking  heights.  It 
has  challenged  the  minds  of 
thinking  people  from  "Coast 
to  Coast."  "Americanization" 
has  become  a  household  word ; 
Americanizing  the  immigrant 
is  the  problem  of  the  day. 

We  present  five  books  from  a 
notable  collection  on  this  sub- 
ject. Four  of  them  are  by 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  a  distin- 
guished foreign-born  Ameri- 
can, and  one  who  is  regarded 
as  an  expert  on  immigration 
problems.  The  fifth  is  the  re- 
sult of  studies  in  Americaniza- 
tion projected  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York . 
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E.  A.  Steiner  $2.24 
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"The  Beggar's  Opera"  in 
New  York — A  Forerunner 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — 
The   Symphony  Concerts 

SELDOM  has  an  event  of  more  artistic 
.  or  historic  interest,  speaking  musi- 
cally, been  announced  than  the  revival  at 
the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre  of  John 
Gay's  famous  and  successful  "Beggar's 
Opera."  I  call  it  a  revival,  because,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  it  seems 
this  work  was  really  sung  here  in  New 
York. 

For  many  months  past  this  little  mas- 
terpiece has  been  drawing  crowds  in 
London  at  the  suburban  theatre  which 
allowed  the  Londoners  to  see  John  Drink- 
water's  fine  play  of  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  charm  it  had  two  centuries  ago, 
when  it  was  first  performed,  seems  just 
as  potent  now  as  it  was  when  it  lam- 
pooned the  corruption  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  Ministry,  lashed  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  English  life,  and,  incidentally, 
rebuked  the  snobbery  of  those  who  swore 
by  opera  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

I  heard  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  twice 
this  year  in  London  and  was  impressed 
both  by  the  pertinence  of  its  wit  and  by 
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the  beauty  of  the  ballads,  duets,  choruses, 
and  dances  it  revealed.  But  what 
appeared  to  me  of  still  more  living  inter- 
est was  the  surprising  similiarity  be- 
tween those  salient. features  of  the  work 
and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas.  But 
for  John  Gay  and  the  bright  songs  with 
which  he  interspersed  his  scenes,  we 
might  have  been  deprived  of  "The 
Mikado"  and  a  score  of  other  works  by 
those  two  writers.  The  lyrics  and,  in- 
deed, the  general  plans  of  Gay  and  Gil- 
bert are  analogous.  The  topsy-turvy 
whims  of  "The  Mikado"  and  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance"  may  all  be  found 
(though  in  more  crude  and  ruthless 
forms)  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera."  The 
lilts  of  Sullivan,  the  ironic  tricks  of  Gil- 
bert are  plainly  suggested  in  the  ditties 
which  once  scandalized  and  beguiled  the 
Georgian  public. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  is,  as  most  of  us 
have  read,  the  most  charming  of  the  Eng- 
lish "ballad  operas."  In  effect,  like  "The 
Mikado"  and  "The  Pirates,"  it  is  a 
comedy,  adorned  with  charming  music. 
It  hit  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  the  time 
with  ruthless  frankness.  But,  though  so 
scathing,  it  invited  all  to  laughter.  As  a 
peg  or  pretext,  it  was  built  upon  the  ad- 
ventures, sometimes  criminal,  sometimes 
amorous,  of  Macheath,  a  daring  highway- 
man, who  had  many  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts. The  scenes  are  chiefly  laid  in 
Newgate  prison.  The  characters  are 
rogues  and  jades  and  spies. 

As  ingredients  of  a  score,  Gay  chose  a 
number  of  the  airs  of  his  own  time,  sup- 
plied new  words  for  them,  and  had  them 
sung  by  singers  who  could  give  them  fit 
significance.  One  of  those  airs  ("Vir- 
gins are  like  the  fair  Flower")  he  took 
from  Purcell.  For  another  ("Let  us  take 
the  Road")  he  went  back  to  the  "Rin- 
aldo"  of  Haendel.  But  most  were  rear- 
ranged from  popular  ballads  of  the 
period,  eked  out  with  texts  of  a  satiric 
kind. 

In  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  we  shall  find 
such  famous  songs  as  "How  Happy  could 
I  be  with  Either,"  and  "Since  Laws  were 
made  for  every  Degree"  (to  the  tune  of 
"Green  Sleeves"),  the  historic  ribaldry 
of  "Lillibullero."  The  most  beautiful, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  songs  is  the  air  for 
Machearth,  the  hero,  with  the  refrain  of 
Roses  and  Lilies  her  Cheeks  disclose, 
But  her  ripe  Lips  are  more  sweet  than  those. 

The  overture  (composed  by  Dr. 
Pepusch)  and  the  original  accompani- 
ments to  the  songs,  dances,  and  choruses 
of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  have  been  deli- 
cately, discreetly,  and  effectively  re- 
scored  by  Frederick  Austin  for  strings, 
wood-winds,  and  harpsichord.  Lastly, 
the  work  will  be  interpreted  by  a  London 
company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Playfair,  of  the  Hammersmith  Lyric 
Theatre.  I  may  add  that  it  was  under- 
stood in  London  that  the  real  backer  of 
the  enterprise  at  Hammersmith  was  the 


erratic  but  artistic  and,  in  a  way,  still 
quite  important  manager,  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Beethoven  was  remembered  by  the 
Philharmonic  players,  who  treated  us  to 
a  programme  made  out  of  the  Master's 
"Fidelio"  overture,  his  Concerto  in  G 
major  (seldom  heard  here),  and  his 
"Eroica"  Symphony — a  work  so  noble 
and  so  full  of  power  that  it  might  almost 
vie  with  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The 
concerto  was  interpreted  with  limpid  art, 
intelligence,  spirit,  and  taste,  by  Harold 
Bauer.  The  readings  of  the  Scherzo  and 
the  Finale  of  the  symphony  by  Mr. 
Stransky  were  impressive.  But,  to  offset 
these,  Mr.  Stransky  gave  the  biggest  con- 
cert audience  of  the  season  a  poor  render- 
ing of  the  Funeral  March  (the  second 
movement),  lacking  in  the  depth  and  ex- 
pressive poignancy  it  called  for.  On  the 
following  afternoon  the  Philharmonic 
played  a  programme  composed  of  the 
"Pastoral,"  the  familiar  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo and  the  "Leonore"  overture  (No. 
3),  again  with  Harold  Bauer  as  the  solo- 
ist of  the  concerts. 

The  latest  offering  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  was  a  long  Interlude  ("Le 
Queste  de  Dieu")  from  Vincent  d'Indy's. 
operatic  oratorio,  "St.  Christophe,"  which 
was  a  notable  event  of  the  past  year  of 
music  at  the  Paris  Opera  House. 

It  was  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  to  ex- 
plain this  work  Mr.  Damrosch  prefaced 
its  performance  at  .rEolian  Hall  with  a 
brief,  helpful  talk.  The  pilgrimage  of 
Christopher  (Auferus)  forms  the  con- 
necting links  between  five  episodes, 
which  show  how,  after  vainly  seeking  for 
the  heavenly  King  among  the  rulers  and 
the  generals  of  the  Earth,  the  wanderer 
reaches  Rome  at  Eastertide,  and  learns 
from  the  great  Pope's  own  lips  that  he 
shall  find  his  Lord  when  all  the  pines 
shall  bring  forth  blossoms  of  miraculous; 
roses. 

There  are  various  reminiscences  of 
Wagner  in  the  Interlude.  And  there  are 
chords,  ingenious  dissonances,  passages 
employing  the  full  tone  scale,  to  show 
that  d'Indy  is  not  only  French  but  also 
of  the  school  of  modern  France.  A  vivid 
battle  scene  with  trumpets  and  an  en- 
chanting chime  of  bells,  toward  the  close, 
lend  picturesqueness  to  the  work  and 
help  to  modify  its  general  sweet  severity. 
The  orchestra  did  justice  to  the  score, 
which,  while  not  lit  up  by  the  flashes  of 
real  genius,  is  an  impressive  contribution 
to  the  music  of — the  operatic  stage.  I 
question  whether,  in  the  concert  room  it 
will  seem  needed  or  be  very  often  heard. 

Fritz  Kreisler  was  the  soloist  of  the 
day  at  this  concert.  He  played  Tschai- 
kowsky's  pleasing  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
with  splendid  power,  and  with  charm  and 
taste,  to  be  unbounded  joy  of  a  respon- 
sive audience. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
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